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Ths  power  of  Rome  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  is  universally  known,  and  in 
QKxiem  times  she  has  also  eiyoyed  a  gnnd  epoch  of  renovated  empire.  After  the  revolt 
fit>m  her  rule  which  hefel  her  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  she  succeeded 
in  once  more  constituting  herself  the  centre  of  faith  and  opinion  for  the  Latin  nations  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  made  bold,  and  not  unf^equently  prosperous  attempts,  to  reconquer 
her  authority  over  those  of  the  North. 

This  period  of  the  reconstruction  of  a  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  its  renova- 
tion and  internal  reform,  its  progress  and  decline,  it  is  my  purpose  to  portray,  at  least 
in  outline ;  an  undertaking  which,  however  imperfectly  I  may  have  accomplished  it,  I 
should  not  even  have  thought  of  attempting,  bad  I  not  found  opportunity  to  avail  myself 
of  certain  aids  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  my  duty  in  the  first  place  to  indicate  generally 
the  nature  and  the  source  of  those  aids. 

I  have  already  laid  before  the  public  the  contents  of  our  Berlin  MSS. :  but  how  much 
wealthier  is  Vienna  in  treasures  of  this  kind  than  Berlin ! 

Besides  its  Teutonic  basis,  the  character  of  Vienna  exhibits  an  European  feature :  the 
most  diversified  manners  and  tongues  meet  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station, 
and  here  Italy  in  particular  enjoys  a  living  representation.  The  collections  too  of  this 
city  are  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  a  &ct  originating  directly  in  the  policy 
of  the  state  and  its  position  among  nations,  its  ancient  alliance  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Lombardy,  and  its  intimate  relations  of  neighbourhood  and  religion  with  Rome.  Hence, 
even  the  original  collections  of  the  imperial  library,  though  bearing  only  on  national 
topics,  are  of  great  value.  To  these  some  foreign  acquisitions,  have  subsequently  been 
added.  There  have  been  purchased  from  Moidena,  from  the  house  of  Rangone,  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  similar  to  our  Berlin  **  Infbrraazioni ;"  from  Venice,  the  invaluable  MSS. 
of  the  doge  Marco  Foscarini,  amongst  which  are  his  own  preparatory  notes  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  his  literary  work,  "  Chronicles  of  Italy,**  of  which  no  trace  is  elsewhere  to  be 
hand.  There  is  also  preserved  a  rich  collection  of  historico-political  MSS.,  left  by 
Prince  Eugene,  comprehensively  and  judiciously  planned  by  that  distinguished  states- 
man. The  reader  is  animated  with  pleasure  and  with  hope,  as  he  peruses  the  catalogue: 
amidst  all  the  unsatbfactoriness  of  printed  books,  what  an  unwrought  mine  of  information 
ii  here !  a  whole  futurity  of  study !  And  yet  but  a  few  steps  further,  and  Vienna  lays 
before  us  still  more  valuable  stores.  The  imperial  archives  contain,'as  might  naturally  be 
surmised,  the  most  Important  and  trustworthy  records  and  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  German  and  general  history,  and  more  especially  of  that  of  Italy.  True  it  is,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  archives  have,  after  many  viscissitudes,  found  their  way 
back  to  Venice;  but  there  is  still  extant  in  Vienna  no  small  quantity  of  Venetian  papers; 
despatches,  original  or  copied;  extracts  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  state,  called  rubri- 
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caries ;  reports,  of  which  in  no  few  instances  no  second  copy  exists,  and  which  are  of 
great  value;  official  registers  of  government  functionaries;  chronicles  and  diaries.    The 
details  which  will  he  found  in  these  volumes  respecting  Gregory  XIII.  and  Siztus  V., 
are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  Vienna  archives.    I  cannot  sufficiently  laud  the 
unrestricted  liherality  with  which  access  to  these  has  been  granted  me. 

I  ought  by  all  means  to  particularize  in  this  place  the  many  and  various  services 
rendered  me  towards  the  furtherance  of  my  task,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  yet  a 
scruple,  whether  just  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  occurs  to  me.  I  should  have  to  record  a  mul* 
titude  of  names,  and  among  them  some  of  high  note :  my  gratitude  would  almost  look 
like  boasting,  and  give  to  a  work,  that  has  every  reason  to  appear  in  modest  guise,  an 
air  of  ostentation  that  would  iU  become  it 

Next  to  Vienna,  my  attention  was  chiefly  turned  to  Venice  and  Rome. 

In  Venice  it  was  formerly  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the  great  houses  to  have 
cabinets  of  MSS.,  in  addition  to  their  libraries.  The  contents  of  the  former  related  wa 
a  matter  of  course  principally  to  the  aflairs  of  the  republic ;  they  served  to  show  the 
part  taken  by  the  respective  families  in  public  aflairs,  and  were  preserved  as  records  of 
the  house  for  the  instruction  of  its  younger  members.  *  A  few  of  these  private  collections 
are  still  in  existence,  and  I  had  access  to  one  or  two  such.  But  vastly  the  greater 
number  were  lost  in  the  fatal  1797,  or  have  subsequently  perished ;  and  if  more  of  them 
have  been  preserved  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  credit  of  this  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  librarians  of  St  Marc,  who  strove  in  the  general  wreck  to  save  as  much  as  the 
utmost  capabilities  of  their  institution  allowed.  This  library  possesses  an  ample  stock 
of  MSS.,  which  are  of  indispensable  importance  towards  the  history  of  the  city  and  the 
government,  and  which  even  throw  some  light  on  that  of  Europe  in  general.  Still  we 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  this  collection :'  it  is  a  somewhat  immature  assemblage  of 
private  ones  casually  brought  together,  without  completeness  or  unity  of  plan.  It  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  government  archives,  particularly  as  these  are 
now  arranged.  In  my  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the  year  1618,  I  have  already 
given  an  account  of  the  Venetian  archives,  which  I  will  not  here  repeat  The  docu- 
ments of  most  interest  for  me,  as  regarded  my  Roman  investigation,  were  the  reports  of 
ambassadors  on  their  return  from  the  papal  court  But  for  this  subject  too  I  had  much 
reason  to  wish  for  additional  aid  from  other  collections :  lacunae  are  no  where  avoidable ; 
and  these  archives  have  necessarily  sustained  many  losses  in  their  various  wanderings. 
I  found  altogether  eight-and-forty  reports  respecting  Rome,  the  oldest  of  them  belonging 
to  the  year  1500;  nineteen  of  them  being  of  the  sixteenth,  twenty-one  of  the  seventeenth 
centjury,  a  nearly  complete  series  with  but  few  breaks  here  and  there;  while  the 
eighteenth  century  numbered  but  eight,  but  these  very  instructive  and  welcome.  In 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases  I  saw  and  made  use  of  originals.  They  contain  a 
great  multitude  of  interesting  notices,  the  fruits  of  direct  personal  observation,  embody- 
ing evanescent  contemporary  traits.  This  it  was  that  first  prompted  and  encouraged  me 
to  the  task  of  composing  a  continuous  narrative. 

The  means  of  authenticating  and  extending  these  materials  could  manifestly  be  found 
only  in  Rome. 

But  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  in  that  city  a  foreigner  and  an  alien  in  religion  should 
be  allowed  fVeely  to  ransack  the  public  collections  in  order  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  the 
popedom?  This  would  not  perhaps  have  been  quite  so  ill-advised  as  it  may  appear,  for 
no  search  can  bring  anything  to  light  worse  than  vague  conjecture  surmises,  or  than  the 
world  has  already  made  up  its  mind  to  believe.  I  cannot  boast,  however,  that  the  thing 
was  sa  I  was  allowed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  make 
use  of  a  number  of  volumes:  still  I  was  by  no  means  indulged  with  the  freedom  I  could 
have  desired.    Fortunately,  however,  other  collections  were  throwii  open  to  me,  from 
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which  very  eztenave  and  ieiuthentic,  if  not  complete,  materials  were  to  be  gathered.  lii 
^e  pafany  days  of  aristocracy— that  is^  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century— it  was 
customary  throughout  all  Europe  for  the  nc^le  fkmilies  that  administered  afl&irs  of  state, 
to  hold  in  their  hands  a  portion  of  the  public  documents.  No  where,  perhaps,  did  the 
practice  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Rome.  The  pope's  kinsmen,  who  at  all 
times  possessed  supreme  power,  were  in  the  habit  of  bequeathing,  as  heir-looms  to  the 
ftmilies  they  founded,  a  large  portion  of  the  state  papers  they  had  eolleeted  during  their 
tenure  of  auAority.  These  constituted  a  part  of  the  family  endowments.  In  the  palaces 
ihej  built  there  were  always  a  fow  rooms  reserved,  usually  on  the  upper  floor,  for  books 
and  MSS.,  which  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  succeeding  generations  to  fill  as  credita* 
bly  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  Thus,  in  a  certain  respect,  the  private  collections 
^re  also  the  public  ones ;  and  the  records  of  the  state  became  dispersed,  without  a  word  of 
objection  from  any  one,  throughout  the  houses  of  the  several  families  that  had  exercised 
the  control  of  public  affiiirs.  Somewhat  in  the  same  way  it  happened  that  the  lavidi  ^ 
expenditure  of  the  public  wealtii  enriched  the  papal  families,  and  that  the  Vatican  gal-  \ 
lery,  though  distinguidied  for  the  number  of  masterpieces  it  contains,  cannot  yet  be 
compared  in  extent  and  in  historical  importance  with  some  private  coHectiofis,  as,  for 
instance  the  Borghese  or  the  Doria.  Thus  it  is  that  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Barbe* 
rini,  Chigi,  Altieri,  Albani,  and  Corsini  palaces  are  of  inestimable  value  as  regards  the 
history  of  the  popes,  their  ecclesiastical  and  tiielr  civil  policy.  The  state  record  office, 
which  has  been  but  recently  founded,  is  chiefly  worthy  of  note  for  its  collection  of  re^s- 
ters  illustrative  Of  the  middle  ages :  the  investigator  of  a  part  of  that  period  will  find 
there  much  that  is  worth  his  attention,  tiioug^,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  does  not  promise 
much  for  later  centuries.  If  I  have  not  been  purposely  deceived,  it  sinks  to  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  splendid  wealth  of  the  private  collections.  Each  of  these,  as  may 
be  supposed,  embraces  more  especially  the  period  occupied  by  the  pope  of  the  family ; 
but  since  the  pope's  relations  continued  in  high  station  after  his  death,  since  every  one 
18  eager  to  enlarge  and  complete  a  collection  he  has  once  begun,  and  Rome,  where  a 
trade  in  MSS.  had  sprung  up,  offered  opportunities  enough  to  this  end,  there  is  not  one 
of  these  private  collections  but  contains  useful  illustrations  of  other  periods  also,  both 
recent  and  remote.  The  richest  of  them  (tti  consequence  of  valuable  documentary 
bequests)  is  the  Barberini :  the  Corsini  was  arranged  from  the  very  beginning  witii  the 
utmost  circumspection  and  discrimination.  It  Was  my  good  forrtune  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  all  these  collections,  and  of  others  of  less  miportance,  sometimes  with  the  most 
unrestricted  freedom.  They  presented  to  me  an  unlocked  for  prize  in  the  shape  of  ' 
authentic  materials,  directly  bearing  dn  my  subject,  consisting  of  the  correspondence 
of  nunciatures,  with  the  instructions  imparted  to  them,  and  the  reports  they  sent  back ;  > 
copious  biographical  details  of  numerous  popes,  related  with  so  much  the  more  freedom 
as  they  were  not  destined  for  the  public  eye ;  biographical  accounts  of  distinguished  , 
cardinals ;  official  and  private  journals ;  inquiries  respecting  special  occurrences  and 
circumstances ;  opinions  and  advices ;  particulars  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
provinces,  their  trade  and  manufactures ;  statistical  tables  and  computations  of  income 
and  expenditure.  All  these  were  for  the  most  part  hitherto  wholly  unknown,  and  they 
are  generally  the  work  of  men  having  an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
and  of  a  trustworthiness  which  does  not  indeed  preclude  the  exercise  of  searching  and 
discriminating  criticism,  provided  only  it  deal  with  them  in  the  spirit  it  generally 
evinces  towards  well-informed  contemporaries.  The  oldest  of  these  MSS.  which  I  had 
ao  opportunity  to  make  use  of,  related  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Foscari  against  Nicholas 
y.  I  met  with  only  two  pertaining  to  the  fifteenth  century :  as  we  enter  on  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  become  at  every  step  more  copious  and  numerous ;  they  follow 
the  whole  coarse  of  Uie  seventeenth  century,  in  which  so  littie  is  confidentiy  known 
2 
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of  Rome,  affi>rding  information  the  more  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  previous  scantiness 
of  our  knowledge :  on  the  other  hand,  they  decline  in  number  and  intrinsic  worth  after 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century :  but  those  were  times  when  court  and  state 
had  already  lost  no  small  portion  of  their  efficiency  and  importance.  I  will  go  through 
these  Roman  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  Venetian,  in  detail  at  the  end  of  the  work,  citing 
whatever  has  struck  me  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  which  I  could  not  include  in  the 
body  of  the  narrative.  Indeed,  the  huge  mass  of  materials  now  before  us  in  many 
printed  and  manuscript  papers,  makes  a  strict  observance  of  limits  indispensable. 
An  Italian,  a  Roman,  or  a  Catholic,  would  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  task  in  a 
'  totally  different  manner  from  that  I  have  pursued.  He  would,  by  the  expression  of  per- 
,  sonal  veneration,  or  perhaps,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  of  personal  hatred,  give  his 
^  work  a  peculiar,  and,  I  doubt  not,  more  brilliant  colouring ;  in  many  things  too  he  would 
'  be  more  copious  in  detail,  more  ecclesiastical,  more  local.  A  Protestant  and  a  native 
of  Northern  Germany  cannot  compete  with  him  in  these  respects.  The  latter's  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  papal  power  are  much  more  those  of  indifference :  he  must,  therefore, 
from  the  outset  renounce  that  warmth  of  tone  and  colouring  which  springs  from  partial 
or  hostile  prejudice,  and  which  might  perhaps  produce  a  considerable  impression  in 
Europe.  In  reality  we  feel  but  little  interest  in  mere  matter  of  ecclesiastical  and  canon- 
ical detail,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  our  position  aflbrds  us  other,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  more  just  points  of  view,  from  which  we  may  contemplate  history.*  For  what 
'  is  it  in  this  our  day  that  can  make  the  history  of  the  papal  power  of  importance  to  us? 
Certainly  not  its  special  bearing  upon  ourselves,  seeing  that  it  no  longer  exercises  any 
real  influence  over  us ;  nor  is  it  any  solicitude  it  excites  in  us :  the  times  when  we  had 
anjTthing  to  fear  are  gone  by ;  we  are  too  fully  secure  to  harbour  any  apprehension.  It 
can  be  nothing  else  than  its  development  and  range  of  action  on  the  great  scene  of  the 
world's  history.  The  papal  power  was  not  after  all  so  fixed  and  inflexible  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  If  we  put  out  of  consideration  those  principles  in  which  its  very  existence  is 
essentially  involved,  and  which  it  cannot  abandon  without  consigning  itself  to  certain 
ruiu,  we  shall  find  that  in  other  respects  it  has  been  affected  to  its  very  core,  no  less 
than  the  other  powers,  by  every  fate  that  has  been  dealt  out  to  the  European  family. 
With  every  vicissitude  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  each  succeasive  rise  of  nation 
after  nation  to  pre-eminence  over  the  rest,  with  every  fluctuation  of  the  general  tide  of 
'  society,  essential  metamorphoses  befel  the  papal  power,  its  maxims,  tendencies,  and 
pretensions ;  and,  above  all,  its  influence  underwent  the  most  important  changes.  If 
indeed  we  cast  a  glance  over  the  long  catalogue  of  oft-repeated  names  through  the  many 
centuries  from  Pius  I.  in  the  second,  to  our  contemporaries  Pius  VII.  and  VIII.  in  the 
nineteenth,  we  are  readily  impressed  with  the  idea  of  an  uninterrupted  stability ;  but  let 
OS  not  be  misled  by  appearances :  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  much  the  same  difference 
between  the  popes  of  the  several  ages  as  between  the  various  dynasties  of  a  kingdom. 
For  us,  who  stand  aloof,  the  observation  of  these  mutations  is  precisely  matter  of  the 
highest  interest  We  read  in  them  a  portion  of  universal  history,  of  the  general  progress 
of  man.  We  read  this  not  exclusively  in  the  periods  of  Rome's  undisputed  sovereignty, 
but  perhaps  still  more  legibly  in  times  of  clashing  action  and  counter-action,  such  as 
those  which  this  work  proposes  to  embrace,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
times  in  which  we  see  the  popedom  threatened  and  rudely  shjLken,  yet  standing  its 
ground  with  head  erect,  nay  extending  its  influence  anew,  advancing  vigorously  for 
awhile,  then  lastly  halting  in  its  course,  and  once  more  bending  to  its  fell ;  times  in 


*  Which  cannot  have  been  altered  by  the  eyentf  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work. 
The  author,  on  reyisini;  this  yolume,  lias  found  occasion  for  but  slight  additions  and  changes,  of  no  ln^KHtance 
to  the  main  subject.    [Note  to  the  Second  Edition.] 
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which  the  mind  of  the  western  nations  was  chiefly  engrossed  with  ecclesiastical  qae»>  /. 
lions,  and  when  that  power,  which,  deserted  and  assailed  hy  the  one  party,  was  stedfastly 
adhered  to  and  defended  with  firesh  zeal  by  the  other,  was  necessarily  an  object  of  high 
and  general  interest    Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  oor  natural  position  demands  ' 
that  we  should  regard  this  power,  and  from  which  I  will  no#  essay  to  portray  it 

It  is  fit  that  I  should  begin  my  task  with  reminding  my  readers  of  the  posture  of  the 
papal  power  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  coarse  of  events  that 
led  thereta 
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THE  POPES  OF  ROME, 

THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE 
nrTHS 

SIITEEHTI   AN9   SETENTEENTI  CEHTUSIES. 


BOOK   THE    FIRST. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BPO9BS  or  THB  PAPAOT. 


ChrUtianity  in  the  Roman  Umpire, 

Ip  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  world  in 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  it  filled  with  a  mul- 
tade  of  independent  tribes.  We  see  them  set- 
tled roQDd  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  coasts 
as  &r  inland  as  the  country  bad  yet  been  ex- 
plored ;  variously  parted  from  each  other,  all 
ori^ally  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and 
living  under  purely  independent  and  peculi- 
arly constituted  forms  of  government  The 
independence  they  enjoyed  was  not  merely 
political:  in  every  country  a  local  reli^on 
arose ;  the  ideas  of  God  and  of  divine  tbin^ 
became  as  it  were  appropriated  to  certam 
places ;  national  deities  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied attributes  occupied  the  world ;  and  the 
law  obeyed  by  their  votaries  became  insepar- 
ably identified  with  that  of  the  state.  We 
may  venture  to  assert  that  this  intimate  union 
of  religion  and  state,  this  twofold  fireedom, 
which  was  shackled  only  with  the  light  obli- 
gations imporod  by  community  of  blood,  had 
Sie  largest  share  in  fashioning  the  character 
of  antiquity.  Men  were  confined  in  those 
days  within  narrow  limits,  but  within  these 
the  exuberance  of  a  young  and  uncoerced  ex- 
istence was  left  to  develope  itself  as  its  own 
free  impulses  prompted.  How  wholly  was  all 
tliis  changed  when  the  power  of  Rome  gained 
the  ascendant !  We  see,  one  ailer  the  other, 
all  the  primitive  legislations  that  filled  the 
world  bow  down  and  disappear ;  how  denuded 
of  free  peoples  did  the  earth  suddenly  become ! 

In  other  times  states  have  been  convulsed 
because  their  subjects  had  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  religion  they  sanctioned ;  in  those  days 
the  subjection  of  the  state  necessarily  induced 
the  downfidl  <^  its  religicm.  They  were  both 
inevitably  hurried  along  by  the  current  of 


political  power,  and  carried  together  into 
Rome :  but  what  sienificance  could  they  pos- 
sess when  uprooted  from  the  soil  to  which 
they  had  been  indigenous?  The  worship  of 
Isis  had  probably  a  meaning  in  Egypt :  it  was 
a  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature  as  they  are 
witnessed  in  that  country :  in  Rome  it  became 
a  mere  unmeaning  idolatry.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  ensue  from  the  reciprocal  contact 
of  the  several  mytholpgies,  but  their  mutual 
hostility  and  extinction.  No  system  of  philo- 
sophy could  be  devised  capable  of  reconciling 
their  contradictions. 

But  even  had  this  been  possible,  it  would 
not  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  world. 

With  all  our  sympathy  for  the  downfiill  of 
so  many  free  states,  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
new  life  was  directly  venerated  from  their 
ruin.  Simultaneous  wiui  the  death  of  their 
independence,  was  the  downfall  of  the  barrier 
set  up  hy  their  narrow  national  spirit  The 
nations  were  subdued,  involved  in  one  com- 
mon system  of  conquest,  but  by  that  very 
means  they  were  united  and  blended  together. 
The  very  range  of  this  empire  being  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  orhie  terrarum^  its  in- 
habitants looked  upon  themselves  as  a  single 
collective  body.  The  human  race  began  to 
be  conscious  of  its  common  nature. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  world*s  progress  Jesus 
Christ  was  born. 

How  unpretending  and  obscure  was  his 
life :  his  occupation,  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
and  to  talk  of^  God  in  signs  and  parables,  to  a 
few  fishermen  who  did  not  always  understand 
Him :  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  :  but, 
even  taking  our  stand  upon  this  our  review  , 
of  the  world's  history,  we  may  afiSrm,  never 
has  this  earth  exhibited  anything  more  guile- 
less or  mig^hty,  sublimer  or  holier  than  his 
walk,  hb  life,  and  his  death ;  in  every  sen- 
tence He  uttered  breathes  the  very  breath 
of  God ;  his  are  words,  as  St  Peter  says,  of 
everlasting  life:  the  records  of  tiie  hamaa 
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race  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remote  compari- 
son with  them. 

If  the  national  creeds  ever  contained  within 
them  a  germ  of  practical  religion,  this  had  now 
been  wholly  obscured ;  they  had,  as  already 
said,  no  longer  a  meaning :  in  Him,  who  was 
both  God  and  man,  there  stood  in  contrast 
with  them  the  eternal  and  universal  relation- 
ship of  God  to  the  world,  of  man  to  God. 

Christ  was  born  in  a  nation  between  which 
and  all  others  an  exclusive  and  uncompromis- 
ing ritual  law  had  drawn  the  strictest  line  of 
demarcation ;  but  whose  measureless  merit  it 
was  to  have  clung  with  unchangini^  and  in- 
vincible stedfastness  to  that  monotheism  it  had 
from  the  very  beginning  received  as  its  creed. 
Undoubtedly  it  did,  like  other  nations,  regard 
this  as  a  religion  intrinsically  belonging  to 
itself,  but  now  it  received  a  wholly  difterent 
si^ificancy.  Christ  put  an  end  to  the  law  by 
ftilfilling  it :  the  Son  of  man  proved  himself, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  Lord  also  of 
the  sabbath ;  He  freed  that  which  was  essen- 
tial and  eternal  from  forms  whose  meaning  a 
narrow  understanding  had  failed  to  seize ;  and 
now  from  out  a  peopio  hitherto  severed  from 
all  others  by  insurmountable  barriers  of  sen- 
timent and  custom,  there  arose  with  all  the 
energy  of  truth,  a  faith  that  invited  and  em- 
braced them  all.  The  common  God  of  all  was 
proclaimed,  who,  as  2St  Paul  preached  to  the 
Athenians,  **  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  races 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
The  fitting  time,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ar- 
rived for  this  sublime  doctrine :  there  existed 
a  human  race  to  adopt  it  **  It  gleamed  over 
the  earth  like  a  sunbeam,"  as  Eusebius  says.* 
In  brief  time  we  behold  it  outspread  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  empire,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Ebro,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 

But  guileless  and  gentle  though  it  was,  it 
was  in  the  very  nature  of  things  Siat  it  should 
encounter  strong  opposition  from  the  existing 
creeds,  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
habits  and  wants  of  society,  and  to  all  tradi- 
tional feelings,  and  which  had  now  taken  a 
turn  that  enabled  them  to  reflect  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire. 

The  political  spirit  of  the  antique  religions 
came  forth  once  more  in  a  new  guise.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  all  the  old  independent 
systems  that  had  once  filled  the  world,  had 
ft  lien  into  the  grasp  of  one ;  there  existed  but 
a  single  power  that  seemcKi  self-dependent; 
religion  acknowledged  this  when  it  sanctioned 
the  payment  of  divine  honour  to  the  emperor. 
Temples  were  erected  to  him,  altars  heaped 
with  sacrifices,  oaths  were  sworn  by  his  name, 
and  festivals  were  solemnised  in  honour  of 
him ;  his  images  invested  the  place  where 
they  stood  with  the  right  of  sanctuary.  The 
adoration  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor 

*HiaLEccLU.3. 


was,  perhaps,  the  only  universal  worship  io 
the  empire.*  All  idolatries  regarded  it  with 
favour,  for  it  afibrded  them  countenance  and 
support 

This  worship  of  the  Cesar  and  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  bore,  with  relation  to  the  local  reli- 
gion, a  certain  degree  of  mutual  resemblance, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  contrasted 
with  each  other  to  the  utmost  conceivable  de- 

The  emperor  regarded  religion  in  its  most 
worldly  point  of  view,  as  bound  to  earth  and 
the  things  of  earth :  to  him  be  these  surren- 
dered, says  Celsus;  fVom  him  come  whatever 
each  man  possesses.  Christianity  regarded 
it  in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  and  of  heavenly 
truth. 

The  emperor  identified  religion  and  the 
state :  Christianity  above  all  things  separated 
that  which  is  God*8  from  that  which  is  Ccsar*8. 

Every  sacrifice  oflTered  to  the  emperor  wa« 
a  confession  of  the  lowest  thraldom.  That 
very  thing  wherein  had  consisted  the  freedom 
of  the  constitution,  the  union  of  religion  and 
the  state,  was  now  the  confirmation  of  sub- 
jection. The  injunction  of  Christianity,  for- 
bidding its  followers  to  sacrifice  to  the  emper- 
ors, was  an  act  of  emancipation. 

Lastly,  the  worsliip  of  the  emperor  was  re- 
stricted within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the 
supposed  orb  of  the  earth ;  Christianity  was 
destined  to  embrace  the  world^s  real  Umits* 
and  the  whole  race  of  man.  The  new  faith 
sought  to  revive  among  the  nations  the  pVime- 
val  religious  sentiment,  (if  it  be  true  that  such 
a  thing  was  antecedent  to  all  idolatries)  or  at 
least  an  absolutely  pure  sentiment  unsullied 
by  ajDy  necessary  relation  to  the  state,  and  set 
this  in  opposition  to  that  imperious  power, 
which,  not  content  with  earthly  things,  would 
grasp  divine  things  likewise.  By  this  means 
mankind  became  possessed  of  a  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  which  it  was  agaia  self-sustained, 
firee,  and  personally  invincible ;  a  new  vital- 
ity filled  the  bosom  of  the  fireshened  earth ;  it 
was  fructified  for  the  birth  of  new  productions. 

The  contest  lay  between  the  earthly  and 
the  spiritual,  thraldom  and  freedom,  slow  de- 
cay and  the  rekindling  of  youthful  vigour. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  describing  the  long 
strife  between  these  principles.  All  the  vital 
elements  of  the  Roman  empire  were  set  in 
motion,  and,  gradually  seized  and  penetrated 
by  the  Christian  system,  were  hurried  onward 
in  this  grand  spiritual  march.  *'  The  error  of 
idolatry,"  says  Chrysostcnn,  «•  was  by  its  own 
self  extinguished.."! 


^Eckbel,  Docuina  mumnonun  Tetenmii  pt.  fi.  toI.  Tiii. 

{i.4B$.  He  quotes  a  pusace  from  Tenuilitn,  from  which 
t  would  appear,  that  the  aaoration  of  the  Gtemr  was  alto 
at  times  the  most  fervent  of  all. 

*I«oXiflt»ov  a*l  9i%i  *'EXXJ|V«(.— -ChrysostCMni  0pp.  ed. 
Paris,U.&40. 
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Already  paganism  appears  to  him  as  "a  con- 
quered city,  whose  walls  are  demolished,  its 
halls  and  theatres  and  public  build mgs  burned 
to  the  ground,  its  defenders  prostrate,  while 
only  here  and  there  a  few  aged  persons  and 
children  are  seen  surviving  amidst  its  ruins. 

Ere  long  these  too  were  no  more ;  and  a 
transmutation  without  a  parallel  ensued. 

Out  of  the  catacombs  ascended  the  worship 
of  the  martyrs ;  on  the  spots  where  the  Olym- 
pic Gods  had  been  adored,  from  the  selfsame 
colamns  that  had  sustained  their  temples, 
arose  shrines  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
died  for  scorning  their  worship.  The  religious 
system,  begun  in  deserts  and  in  dungeons, 
overspread  the  world.  It  sometimes  excites 
sorprise  that  precisely  a  secular  building  of 
the  pagans,  the  basilica,  should  have  ^en 
transformed  into  a  Christian  temple.  There 
18  something  very  suggestive  in  this.  The 
apsis  of  the  basilica  contained  an  Augusteum,* 
the  images  of  those  very  Caesars  to  whom  di-. 


ranks,  consecrated  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
withdrawn  from  all  secular  pursuits,  is 
pledged  to  devote  itself  "to  spiritual  and 
divine  purposes."  At  first,  the  Church  con- 
ducted itself  in  accordance  with  republican 
forms,  but  these  disappeared  in  proportion  as 
the  new  faith  advanced  to  supremacy.  By 
and  by,  the  minister  of  religion  assumed  a 
position  diametrically  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  layman. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  without  a  certain  in- 
trinsic necessity  that  this  occurred.  In  the| 
advance  of  Christianity  was  involved  an  eman-< 
cipation  of  religion  from  the  political  element^ 
and  this  infers  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
spiritual  class  with  peculiar  institutions.  In 
this  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
consists  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  tho- 
roughly effective  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
times.  The  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers 
may  clos^y  affect  each  other,  they  may  exist 
t-jin  the  most  intimate  communion;  but  per- 


BQCceeded,  as  we  see  in  so  many  basilicie  to 
this  day,  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles; instead  of  the  world's  masters,  who 
were  themselves  regarded  as  gods,  appeared 
the  Son  of  God  clothed  in  the  nature  of  man. 
The  local  deities  ^ded  away.  On  every  high- 
way, on  the  mountain  cYifk  and  in  the  passes 
through  the  ravines,  on  the  housetops  and  on 
the  mosaic  of  the  floors,  was  seen  the  emblem 
of  the  Cross.  The  victory  was  complete  and 
decisive.  As  the  labarum  appears  over  the 
vanquished  dragons  on  the  coins  of  Constan- 
tine,  so  the  worehip  and  the  name  of  Christ 
towered  over  fallen  paganism.  Regarded  in 
this  aspect  too,  how  immense  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  centur- 
ies of  its  rise  it  shattered  independence,  and 
prostrated  the  nations;  it  annihilated  every 
feeling  of  self-reliance  involved  in  isolation  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  beheld  in  later  times  the 
true  religion  springing  up  in  its  bosom,  the 
purest  expression  of  a  common  consciousness 
prevailing  more  widely  far  than  the  limits  of 
Its  empire,  the  consciousness  of  community  in 
the  one  true  God.  May  we  venture  to  say 
that  Uie  empire,  by  this  development,  an- 
nulled its  own  necessity  1  The  human  race 
was  thenceforth  acquainted  with  the  depths 
of  its  own  nature ;  it  had  found  its  own  unity 
in  religion. 

To  this  religion  the  Roman  empire  now 
gave  moreover  its  outward  form. 

The  heathen  priesthoods  were  assigned  in 
the  same  way  as  civil  offices ;  in  the  Jewish 
system,  one  tribe  was  specially  charged  with 
spiritual  functions:  it  is  the  distinctive  of 
Christianity,  that  in  it  a  particular  class,  com- 
posed of  members  voluntarily    seeking    its 


vine  honours  had  been  paid.    To  their  place  *f^;tly  to  coalesce  is  what  they  can  do  at  the 


very  most  but  exceptionally  and  for  a  short 
while.  In  their  mutual  relations  and  bear- 
ings has  been  involved,  ever  since  those  days, 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  pre- 
sented in  all  history. 

At  the  same  time,  the  constitution  of  this 
class  was  necessarily  modelled  on  that  of  the 
empire.  The  hierarchy  of  the  bishops,  me- 
tropolitan patriarchs,  arose  in  correspondence 
with  the  gradations  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  the  Roman 
bishops  assumed  the  highest  rank.  It  is  in- 
deed an  idle  pretence  to  assert  that  they  en- 
joyed in  the  first  century,  or  at  any  period 
whatever,  a  supremacy  universally  rec(^nized 
by  East  and  West ;  but  unquestionably  they 
speedily  attained  a  consequence  that  exalted 
them  above  all  other  ecclesiastical  dignita- 
ries. Many  circumstances  combined  towards 
this  consummation.  Seeing  that  in  every 
instance  the  superior  importance  of  a  provin- 
cial capital  endowed  its  bishop  with  a  peculiar 
preponderence,  how  much  more  must  this 
have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  entire  empire,  from  which  the  latter  even 
derived  its  name]*  Rome  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  apostolic  sees ;  here  had  the 
greatest  number  of  martyrs  shed  their  blood  ; 
the  bishops  of  Rome  had  borne  themselves 
with  pre-eminent  firmness  during  the  perse- 
cutions, and  frequently  had  they  succeeded 
each  other  not  so  much  in  office  as  in  martyr- 
dom and  death.  But  now,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  emperors  were  disposed  to  favour 
the  rise  of  a  great  patriarchal  authority.  In 
a  law,  that  proved  decisive  of  the  supremacy 
over  Christendom,  Theodosius  the  Great  en- 
joins, that  all  nations  subject  to  his  clemency 


•  I  take  thifl  ^i  fimm  E.  Q.  ViicoBti,  Muaeo  Pio-Clem- 
Mliiw  Vn.  p.  100,  ed.  of  1807. 


*  Caaauboni  ExerciUtloBes  od  Annalef  Ecclesluticog 
Baronii,  p.  260. 
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should  follow  the  fkith  popoanded  to  the 
Romans  by  St.  PauLf  Valentinian  III.  for- 
bade the  bishops  both  of  Gaul  and  of  the  other 
provinces  to  depart  from  the  received  customs 
of  the  Church,  without  the  sanction  of  that 
venerable  authority,  the  pope  of  the  holy  city. 
Thenceforth  the  power  of  the  Roman  bishop 

frew  up  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
imself:  but  at  the  same  time  a  limit  was  set 
to  it  by  the  very  circumstance  of  this  political 
connexion.  Had  there  been  but  one  emperor, 
the  universal  supremacy  might  then  have 
been  firmly  established ;  but  Siis  was  forbid* 
den  by  the  partition  of  the  empire.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  eastern  emperors,  who 
clung  so  jealously  to  their  ecclesiastical 
rights,  should  have  ftivoured  the  outspread  of 
the  power  of  the  western  patriarchs  in  their 
dominions.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  reflected  that  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  Papacy  in  connexion  toiik  the  Frank' 
ish  Empire* 

Hardly  had  this  grand  change  been  ac- 
complished, the  Christian  religion  planted, 
and  the  Church  founded,  when  new  events  of 
vast  magnitude  arose :  the  Roman  empire,  so 
long  victorious,  was  now  in  its  turn  assailed 
by  its  neighbours,  invaded,  and  vanquished. 

In  the  huge  downfall  that  ensued,  Christi- 
anity itself  was  once  more  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  The  Romans  in  their  hour  of 
peril  bethought  them  once  more  of  the  Etru- 
rian mysteries,  the  Athenians  trusted  to  be 
saved  by  Achilles  and  Minerva,  the  Cartha- 
-  ginians  prayed  to  the  genius  Ccelestis.  But 
these  were  only  transient  emotions;  whilst 
the  empire  was  shattered  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces, the  entire  edifice  of  the  Church  held 
out  unbroken  even  there. 

Nevertheless,  it  too  unavoidably  fell  into 
manifold  painful  trials,  and  found  itself  in  a 
wholly  altered  condition.  A  pagan  nation 
laid  hold  on  Britain ;  Arian  kings  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  West;  the 
Lombards,  for  a  long  time  Arians,  and  always 
dangerous  and  ill-disposed  neighbours,  found- 
ed a  powerful  realm  in  Italy  l^fore  the  gates 
of  Rome. 

While  the  Roman  bishops,  thus  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  were  bestirring  themselves — 
and  that  with  all  the  shrewdness  and  pertina- 
city which  has  ever  since  been  their  peculiar 
characteristic — to  become  once  more  masters, 
at  least  in  their  old  patriarchal  diocese,  a 
new  and  still  heavier  calamity  befel  them. 


t  Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  1,2.  Cunctog  populos  quos  cle- 
inemise  nostne  regit  temperaroentum,  in  tali  volumut 
religione  veraari  quam  divinum  Petrum  Apostolum  tradi- 
diflse  RomaniB,  religio  uaque  nunc  ab  ipfo  inainuata  de- 
clarai.  The  edict  of  Valentinian  III.  ii  noticed  also  bj 
Planck,  Geschicbte  der  chrisaichkircblicben  Gefelf. 
flchafiSTerfaMungy  i.642. 


The  Arabs,  not  mere  conquerors  like  the  Ger- 
mans, but  men  inspired  to  fanaticism  by  a 
haughty  dogmatic  faith,  radically  and  invete- 
rately  hostile  to  Christianity,  swept  over  the 
West  as  they  had  done  over  the  E^t ;  they 
con(juered  Africa  after  repeated  attacks, 
Spam  in  a  single  campaign ;  and  Musa  boast- 
ed that  he  would  push  forward  through  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  Alps  to 
Italy,  and  cause  the  name  of  Mohammed  to 
be  proclaimed  from  the  Vatican. 

The  situation  in  which  the  western  portion 
of  Roman  Christendom  was  then  placed,  was 
the  more  perilous,  inasmuch  as  at  that  mo- 
ment the  iconoclastic  controversy  was  raging 
with  the  most  bitter  animosity.  The  emperor 
of  Constantinople  had  adopted  a  different  side 
from  that  of  the  pope  of  Rome ;  he  even  more 
than  once  practised  against  the  latter's  life. 
The  Lombards  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  them  from  these 
dissensions.  Their  king  Astulphus  seized  oa 
provinces  that,  till  then,  had  always  recog- 
nized the  emperor*s  supremacy :  he  advanced 
against  Rome,  and  summoned  that  city  too 
with  vehement  threats  to  surrender  to  him 
and  pay  him  tribute.* 

Help  there  was  none  in  the  Roman  world ; 
not  even  against  the  Lombards,  still  less 
against  the  Arabs,  who  meantime  began  to 
lord  it  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  threaten- 
ed Christendom  with  a  war  for  life  or  death. 

But,  happily,  the  means  of  help  were  no 
longer  confined  within  the  limits  of  ihe  Roman 
empire. 

Christianity,  in  accordance  With  its  primary 
destiny,  had  long  overspread  those  limits :  in 
the  West  it  had  especially  laid  hold  on  the 
Germanic  tribes ;  nay,  a  Christian  power  had 
already  arisen  amongst  these,  to  which  the 
pope  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  pro- 
cure ready  allies  against  all  his  enemies  and 
the  roost  energetic  succour. 

Of  the  Germanic  nations  the  Prankish 
alone  had  become  Catholic  on  its  very  first 
rise  in  the  Roman  empire.  This  step  on  its 
part  had  helped  it  to  ffreat  advantages.  The 
Franks  found  natural  allies  among  the  sub- 
jects of  their  Arian  enemies,  the  Burgundians 
and  West  Goths.  We  read  of  numerous  mi- 
racles said  to  have  occurred  to  Clovis :  how 
St  Martin  discovered  to  him  the  ford  over 
the  Vienne  by  means  of  a  hind ;  how  St.  Hil- 
ary marshalled  his  way  in  a  pillar  of  fire :  we 
shall  not  be  fiir  astray  if  we  conjecture,  that 
in  these  legends  are  veiled,  under  sensible 
imagery,  the  acts  of  assistance  rendered  by 

»  Ana«ta«iU8  Bibllothecariut :  Vita  Pontificom.  Vita 
Stepbani  III.  Paris  edit.  p.  63.  Fremens  ut  leo  pestlfenM 
minas  Rcmianis  dirigere  non  pesinelm,  asserens  omnpfl 
uno  gladio  jugulari,  nisi  sua  sese  subderent ditioni.  [Rag- 
ing like  a  lion,  he  ceased  not  to  utter  deadly  threats 
against  the  Bomans.  declaring  that  he  would  put  them 
indiscriminately  to  tae  sword  if  they  did  not  yield  to  hit 
pw»y.] 
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the  natives  to  a  participator  in  their  own 
creed,  to  whom,  as  Gre£rory  of  Tours  says, 
they  wished  victory  •*  wito  eager  inclination." 
But  the  attachment  to  Catholicism,  thus 
confirmed  from  the  very  first  by  consequences 
of  such  magnitude,  was  subsequently  revived, 
and  mightily  corroborated,  by  a  very  peculiar 
influence  from  another  quarter. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great  happened  to  see 
some  Anglo-Sajcons  in  the  slave  market  in 
Rome,  who  attracted  his  attention,  and 
|>r(Hnpted  him  to  cause  the  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  amongst  the  people  to  which  they 
belonged.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  pope  adopt 
a  resolutfon  precfnant  with  more  important 
results.  With  the  new  doctrine  a  spirit  of 
veneration  for  Rome  and  the  holy  see,  such 
as  had  never  before  existed  elsewhere,  be- 
came implanted  in  Germanic  Britain.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  began  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
Rome ;  they  sent  their  youth  thither ;  King 
Offii  established  the  tribute  called  Peter^s 
pence,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
relief  of  pilgrims ;  the  hicfher  orders  travelled 
to  Rome  to  die  there,  and  so  be  more  cordial- 
ly received  into  heaven  by  the  saints.  It  was 
as  though  that  nation  applied  to  Rome  and  the 
Christian  saints  the  old  Teutonic  superstition, 
that  the  gods  are  nearer  to  some  places  «than 
toother& 

But  in  addition  to  all  this,  results  far 
weightier  still  ensued  when  the  Anglo-Sax* 
ons  began  to  propagate  these  views  and  feel- 
ings of  theirs  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
Frankish  realm. 
The  apostle  of  the  Germans  was  an  Anglo- 
*  Saxon.  Bonifacius,  thoroughly  imbued  as  he 
was  with  the  reverence  for  St.  feter  and  his 
successors  common  to  his  nation,  pled^ 
himself  from  the  very  first  to  adhere  faith- 
Tully  to  the  ordmances  of  the  Roman  see ; 
and  this  vow  he  most  scrupulously  fulfilled. 
He  imposed  on  the  German  church  he  found< 
ed  an  extraordinary  obligation  to  obedience, 
The  bishops  were  required  distinctly  to  vow 
that  they  would  persist  to  their  lives*  end  in 
snbmissiveness  to  the  Romish  church,  St 
Peter,  and  his  represAitative.  Nor  did  he 
eflect  this  only  with  the  German  bishops: 
those  of  Gaul  had  hitherto  maintained  a  cer- 
tain independence  of  Rome.  Bonifiicius, 
whose  lot  it  was  to  preside  a  few  times  in  their 
synods,  there  found  an  opportunity  to  dispose 
this  western  part  of  the  Frankish  church  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking ;  and  thenceforth 
the  Gallic  archbishops  received  the  pallium 
from  Rome.  In  this  manner  did  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  submissiveness  extend  over  the  entire 
Frankish  realm. 

And  this  realm  was  now  the  centre  of  the 
whole  Germanic  west.  The  murderous  fren- 
2y  by  which  the  Merovingian  race  had 
wrought  its  own  destruction,  had  not  impair- 
ed  the  strength  of  the  empire.     Another 


family  rose  in  its  stead  to  the  supreme  power ; 
men,  all  of  them,  full  of  energy,  of  command- 
ing will,  and  lofly  vigour.  Whilst  other 
realms  were  toppling  down  in  ruin,  and  the 
world  seemed  destined  to  fall  a  prev  to  the 
Moslem  sword,  it  was  this  race,  the  house  of 
Pepin  of  Heristall,  afterwards  called  the  Car- 
lovingian,  that  made  the  first  and  the  decis- 
ive stand  against  the  Mahonmiedan  con- 
querors. 

This  fiimily  moreover  favoured  the  religious 
development  now  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment; we  find  it  very  early  in  good  intelli^ 
gence  with  Rome;  the  labours  of  Boniface 
were  carried  on  under  the  special  protection 
of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin  le  Bref.* 

Let  us  now  picture  to  ourselves  what  was 
the  temporal  position  of  the  Papal  power. 
On  the  one  side,  the*  East  Roman  empire 
crumbling  to  ruin ;  weak,  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting Christendom  against  Islam  ism,  unable 
even  to  defend  its  own  territories  in  Italy 
against  the  Lombards,  and  yet  pretending  to 
an  all-commanding  voice  even  in  spiritual  mat-| 
ters;  on  the  other,  the  German  nations,  full; 
of  life  and  vigour,  and  victorious  over  Islam- 1 
ism,  devoted  with  all  the  fVesh  ardour  of  youth 
to  the  authority  of  which  they  were  still  in 
need,  and  animated  with  a  boundless  volun- 
tary devotion. 

Already  Gregoiy  II.  was  fiilly  sensible  to 
the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  won.  "  All  they 
of  the  West,"  he  writes  in  the  fulness  of  his 
self-complacenby  to  the  iconoclast  emperor, 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  "  have  their  eyes  bent  on 
our  hufhility;  they  regard  us  as  a  ^  on 
earth.*'  But  his  successors  were  continually 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  separating  themselves  from  a  power  that 
only  imposed  duties  upon  them,  while  it  could 
render  them  no  protection  in  return ;  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Roman  name  and  empire  was 
not  sufficient  to  bind  them ;  on  the  contrary, 
turning  to  those  from  whom  alone  they  could 
expect  any  help,  they  entered  with  the 
supreme  chiefs  of  the  West,  the  Frankish 
monarchs,  into  an  alliance,  that  every  year 
became  more  strict,  was  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantages  to  both  parties,  and  finally 
manifested  a  vast  and  important  bearing  on 
the  whole  scheme  of  history. 

As  Pepin  the  younger,  not  content  with  the 
reality  of  kingly  power,  began  to  long  for  the 
name  too,  he  felt  his  full  need  of  a  higher 
sanction ;  and  this  the  pope  aflbrded  him.    In 


^Bonafacii  Epiftolv ;  ep.  12  ad  Danielem  epiic  Sine 
patrocink)  principw  Francoram  nee  populum  regere^  nee 
presbyteroe  vel  aiaconos,  monachoe,  vel  ancillaa  Dei  de- 
fendere  possum,  nee  ipsos  paganorum  ritus  ei  sacrilegia 
idolorum  in  Germania  sine  llHus  mandate  el  timore  pro- 
hibere  valeo.  [  Wilhoui  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  Franks,  I  can  neither  rule  the  people  nor  defend 
the  priests  and  deacons,  the  monks,  and  the  handmaids 
of  Ood,  nor  can  I  put  a  stop  to  pagan  rites  and  sacrileffi- 
ous  idolatries  in  Germany,  without  his  mandate,  and  the 
aweofhisnameO 
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return,  the  newly-made  king  took  upon  him  to 
defend  "the  Holy  Church,  and  God's  com- 
monweath,*' a^inst  the  Lombards.  To  defend 
them  merely,  was  not  enough  for  his  zeal ;  he 
very  soon  compelled  the  Lombards  to  surren- 
der the  Italian  territonr,  the  Exarchate,  of 
which  they  had  despoiled  the  East  Roman 
empire.  Justice  obviously  demanded  that  this 
diould  be  restored  to  the  emperor  to  whom  it 
belonged ;  and  the  prq)osal  was  made  to  Pepin. 
His  answer  was,  that  "  he  had  not  taken  the 
field  for  the  sake  of  a  man,  but  solely  out  of 
his  veneration  for  St  Peter,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sins.***  He 
cansed  the  keys  of  the  conquered  towns  to  be 
laid  on  St  Peter's  altar.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  temporal  dominion  of  the 
popes. 

In  this  lively  spirit  of  mutual  serviceable- 
ness  the  alliance  was  continued  and  further 
developed.  At  last  Charlemagne  wholly  rid 
the  pope  of  his  so  long  troublesome  and  oppres* 
sive  neighbours  the  Lombards.  In  his  own 
person  he  manifested  the  most  profound  defer- 
ence for  the  holy  father;  he  visited  Elome, 
kissing  the  steps  of  St  Peter's  as  he  ascend- 
ed ;  he  entered  the  vestibule,  where  the  pope 
awaited  him,  and  confirmed  to  the  pontiff  the 
gifts  made  by  Pepin.  The  pope,  on  his  part, 
continued  the  monarch's  most  unswerving 
friend :  the  relations  in  which  the  spiritual 
chief  stood  to  the  Italian  bishops  made  it  an 
easy  matter  for  Charlemagne  to  master  the 
Lombards,  and  possess  himself  of  their  king- 
dom. 

Now  this  course  of  events  was  fortllwith  to 
lead  to  a  still  greater  result 

The  pope  could  no  longer  abide  without 
foreign  aid  in  his  own  city,  where  the  strife  of 
opposite  factions  was  raging  with  the  utmost 
violence ;  Charlemagne  accordingly  once  more 
visited  Rome,,  to  affi>rd  him  the  assistance  he 
needed.  The  aged  monarch  was  now  fnll  of 
renew u  and  victory.  He  had,  in  a  long  course 
of  warfare,  subdued  one  by  one  ail  bis  neigh- 
bours, and  well-nigh  united  under  his  sway  all 
the  lAtin  and  Teutonic  nations  of  Christen- 
dom ;  he  had  led  them  to  victory  against  their 
common  enemy :  it  was  matter  of  remark  that 
he  poBsewed  all  the  seats  of  the  western  empe- 
rors in  lUly,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  and  their 
power  likewise.!  True,  since  their  day,  those 
countries  had  become  altogether  another 
world  ;  but  should  they,  therefore,  be  a  bar  to 
this  dignity  ?    Thus  Pepin  received  the  royal 


affirmanfl  atiam  sub  juremento  quod  per 
ipius  dedisset, 


■^  AnutasiiM 
nulliufl  hominis  favorem  aese  certamFni . 
nisi  pro  amore  Petri  et  venia  detlctonim. 

t  So  I  underatand  the  Annates  Lauresbamentet :  ad 
annum  a)l.  Vimim  est  et  ipsi  apostoUco  Leoni,  ut  ipmim 
Carolura  regem  Franconun  imperatorem  nominare  debuis- 
sent,  qui  ipeam  Romam  tenebat,  ubi  semper  CiMares 
■edere  soliti  erani,  et  reliquas  sedes  quas  ipse  per  Italiam 


diadem,  because  he  who  possesses  the  poller 
is  no  less  entitled  to  the  dignity.  On  tfiis 
occasion,  too,  the  pope  came  to  a  similar  reso- 
lution. Penetrated  with  gratitude,  and  in 
need,  as  he  well  knew,  of  permanent  protec- 1 
tion,  he  crowned  Charlemagne  on  Christmas  / 
eve  of  the  year  800  with  the  crown  of  the ' 
western  empire. 

With  this  act  was  fully  accomplished  that 
series  of  historical  events,  which  had  be^n 
with  the  first  incursions  of  the  German  tnbea 
into  the  Roman  empire. 

A  Frank  sovereign  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  the  Western  Roman  emperors,  and  exer- 
cised all  tlieir  prerogatives.  We  see  Char- 
lemagne fiilly  executing  the  most  indisputable 
acts  of  supreme  authority  in  the  territories 
that  had  been  conferred  on  St  Peter.  In  like 
manner  his  nephew  Lothaire  appointed  his 
own  judges  there,  and  annulled  confiscations 
made  by  the  pope.  The  pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  supreme  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
Roman  West,  became  a  member  of  the  Frank 
empire.  Hei  broke  off  from  the  East,  and  gra- 
dually  ceasea  to  meet  with  any  fiirther  recog- 
nition there.  The  Greek  emperors  had  long 
despoiled  him  of  his  eastern  diocese.*  To 
compensate  him  for  this,  the  western  churches 
(not  excepting  the  Lombard,  on  which  the 
Frankish  institutions  had  been  engrafted)  ren- 
dered him  an  obedience  such  as  he  had  never 
bef<>re  enjoyed.  Admitting  schools  in  Rome 
for  Frieslanders,  Saxons,  and  Franks,  by  means 
of  which  that  city  itself  began  to  be  gernian- 
ized,  he  commenced  that  blending  of  Latin 
and  German  elements,  which  has  since  shaped 
the  character  of  the  West  In  the  moment 
of  its  utmost  adversity  his  power  struck  fresh 
root;  when  it  seemed  devoted  to  ruin,  it 
secured  for  itself  a  firm  and  lengthened  endu- 
rance. The  hierarchy,  formed  in  the  Roman 
empire,  diffused  itself  amongst  the  German 
Rations ;  and  there  it  found  a  limitless  field  for 
an  ever  progressive  activity,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  first  fully  developed  the  germs  of  its 
nature. 

Relation  to  the  Oerman  Emperors. — IrUemal 
progressive  Improvement  of  the  Hierarchy. 

Wb  pass  over  centuries,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  more  clear  conception  of  that  point  of 
development  to  which  they  led. 

The  Frankish  empire  is  prostrate;  the 
German  is  risen  in  the  utmost  vigour. 

Never  has  the  German  name  stood  higher 
in  Europe  than  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 

•  NicboUs  1.  bewails  tbe  loss  of  the  patriarchal  power 
of  the  Roman  see :  per  Epirum  veterem  Epirumque  novam 
atque  Illyricum.  Macedoniam,  Thessaliam,  Achaiam,  Da- 
ciam  ripensem  I)aciamque  mediterraneam.  Mcesiam,  Dar- 
daniam.  Pr»valem,  and  the  loss  of  the  patrimony  in  Cala- 


■eu  Galliam  nee  non  et  Oermaniam  tenebat  (be  meant  to    bria  and  Sicily.  Pagi  (Critica  in  Annales  Baronii)  couples 

S:  ipsi  tenebant):  quia  Deus  omnipotens  has  omnes  I  this  letter  wHh  another  of  Adrian  I.'s  to  Charlemagne, 
as  in  potesiatem  ejus  concessit,  ideo  justum  eis  vide- 


bauir,ttt 


potesiatei 
ipsecvin 


Deiadjutorio . . .  ipsum  nomen  haberei. 


from  which  it  appears  thai  this  Um  resulted  out  of  the 
iconoclastic  comrover^. 
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tnries,  cinder  the  Saxon  and  first  Salique 
emperors.  We  see  Conrad  II.  harrying  from 
the  eastern  frontiers,  where  the  King  of  Poland 
had  been  forced  to  submit  to  personal  subjec- 
tion and  the  partition  of  his  territories,  aud 
where  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  had  been  con- 
demned to  incarceration,  to  support  Burgundy 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  French  gran- 
dees. He  vanquishes  them  in  the  plams  of 
Champagne :  his  Italian  vassals  cross  the  St 
Bernard  to  his  aid :  be  causes  himself  to  be 
crowned  at  Geneva,  and  holds  his  diet  at  Solo- 
thum.  Immediately  after  this  we  meet  him 
in  Lower  Italy.  "He  put  an  end  by  his 
word,'*  says  his  historian  Weppo, ''  to  the  dis* 
aensions  on  the  confines  of  his  empire  in  Capua 
and  Beneventa"  Henry  III.  ruled  with  no 
less  vigour :  at  one  time  we  find  him  by  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  victorious  over  the 
Counts  of  Flanders;  presently  in  Hungary, 
which  he  compelled,  at  least  for  a  consider- 
able time,  to  do  him  fbudal  service,  beyond  the 
Raab,  and  scorning  all  limits  but  those  set  him 
by  the  elements.  The  King  of  Denmark  goes 
in  quest  of  him  to  Merseburg ;  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  France,  the  Count  of 
Tours,  acknowledges  himself  his  vassal ;  and 
the  Spanish  histories  relate,  that  he  demanded 
of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile,  victorious  and 
powerful  as  the  latter  was,  that  he  should  be 
recognised  by  all  Christian  kings  as  their  liege 
suzerain. 

If  we  now  inquize  on  what  intrinsically 
rested  this  power,  so  wide  in  its  range,  and 
which  laid  claim  to  an  European  supremacy, 
we  shall  find  that  it  contained  within  it  a  very 
important  ecclesiastical  element    The  Ger- 
mans conquered  whilst  they  made  converts. 
Their  marches  advanced  in  conjunction  with 
the  church  over  the  Elbe,  to  the  Oder  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  Danube  on  the  other :  monks 
and  priests  were  the  forerunners  of  German 
influence  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary.    By  this 
means  a  great  accession  of  strength  every 
where  accrued  to  -the  spiritual  power.    In 
Germany  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  empire 
enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  own  possessions,  but 
beyond  them,  the  rights  of  counts,  nay,  some- 
times of  dukes  ;  and  ecclesiastical  estates  were 
no  longer  described  as  situated  in  such  or  such 
a  county,  but  the  counties  as  in  such  and  such 
bishoprics.  In  Upper  Italy  almost  all  the  towns 
became  subject  to  the  viscounts  of  their  bishops. 
It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  spiritual  powers  had  already  acquired  a 
special  independence.      As  the  disposal  of 
ecclesiastical  appointments  rested  with  the 
lyings,  (the  chapters  used  to  send  back  the 
ring  and  crosier  of  their  deceased  superior  to 
the  court,  whence  it  was  again  bestowed  on 
,     his  successor,)  it  was  in  general  advantageous 
for  the  princes  to  eke  out  the  temporal  privi- 
leges of  the  men  of  their  choice,  on  whose 
devotednets  they  could  rely.    In  defiance  of 


the  most  refractory  nobility,  Henry  HI.  placed 
a  plebeian,  one  of  his  creatures,  in  the  chair 
of  St  Ambrose  in  Milan  :  to  this  line  of  con- 
duct he  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  obedience 
he  subsequently  met  with  in  Upper  Italy. 
That  Henry  II.  proved  himself  c^  all  these 
emperors  the  most  munificent  to  the  church, 
and  that  he  was  the  most  strenuous  in  insisting 
on  his  right  to  the  nomination  of  the  bishops,* 
are  facts  that  carry  with  them  their  mutual 
explanation.  Care  was  also  taken  that  the 
collation  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  state.  The  property  of  the 
Church  was  exempted  neither  from  civil  bur- 
dens, nor  even  from  feudal  service :  we  fre- 
quently find  bishops  taking  the  field  at  the 
head  of  their  vassals.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  an  advantage  it  was  to  have  the  right  of 
nominating  the  bishops,  who,  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  exercised  the  highest  spiri- 
tual authority  in  the  Scandinavian  domimona 
and  over  many  Wendish  tribes ! 

If  then  the  ecclesiastical  element  was  of 
such  eminent  importance  in  the  institutions  of 
the  empire,  it  is  self-evident  how  much  this 
must  have  been  enhanced  bv  the  relation  in 
which  the  emperors  stood  to  the  supreme  head 
of  the  entire  clergy,  the  pope  of  Rome. 

The  popedom  was  bound  to  the  German 
emperors  by  the  strictest  ties,  as  it  had  before 
been  to  the  Roman  emperors  and  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne.  True,  indeed,  the 
popes  had  exercised  acts  of  sovereign  autho- 
rity over  the  imperial  sceptre  before  it  passed 
definitively  to  the  Germans,  and  while  it  was 
yet  in  weak  and  wavering  hands.  But  when 
the  vigorous  princes  of  Germany  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  that  dignity,  they  became,  if 
not  admittedly,  at  least  in  fact  what  the  Car-j 
lovingian  race  had  been,  the  liege  lords  of  the! 
popedom.  Otto  the  Great  shielded  with  a{ 
powerful  hand  the  pope  whom  he  had  seated 
in  the  pontifical  chair  :t  his  sons  followed  his 
example :  the  fact  that  the  Roman  factions  did 
once  more  make  head,  and  seize  on  and  resign 
that  dignity  as  their  family  interests  fluctuat- 
ed, purchase  and  traffic  it  away,  did  but  more 
clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  some  higher 
intervention.  It  was  well  known  how  vigor- 
ously this  was  exercised  by  Henry  III.  His 
synod  at  Sutri  deposed  the  mtruders  upon  the  . 
popedom.  No  sooner  had  he  put  the  patrician 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown,  than  he  declared  of  his  own  good  plea- 
sure the  individual  who  was  to  mount  the  papal 
chair.  Four  successive  Grerman  popes  were 
nominated  by  him:  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  highest  station  in  the  Church 

*  For  instances  of  this  strictness  see  Planck,  Oeechichta 
der  christl.-kirchl.  Gesallschafisveriassung,  iii.  407. 

t  In  Qoldast,  ConstiluU.  Imperiales,  i.  p.  221,  we  find  an 
instrurnent  (witii  the  scliolia  oTDietrich  ot  Niem)  by  which 
the  right  of  Charlemagne  to  choose  a  successor  to  himself, 
and  in  future  the  popes  of  Rome,  is  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
man  emp€igca.  It «,  however,  ondoiibiadljr  a  labiicayoa. 
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the  de1e|rate9  from  Rome  presented  themselves 
at  the  imperial  court  exactly  as  the  envoys 
from  other  bishoprics,  to  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  a  successor  to  tlie  dignity. 
]  In  this  position  of  things  it  was  a  matter  of 
jpersonal  interest  to  the  emperor  that  the 
bapacy  should  wear  an  imposing  aspect  in  the 
'eyes  of  the  world.  Henry  III.  promoted  the 
'reformation,'  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
;  popes  appointed  by  himself;  the  augmentation 
of  their  power  in  no  wise  moved  him  to  jeal- 
ousy. That  Leo.  IX.  held  a  synod  at  Rheims 
in  defiance  of  the  King  of  France,  instituted 
and  deposed  French  biraops,  and  received  the 
solemn  admission  of  the  principle,  that  the 
pope  is  the  sole  primate  of  the  universal 
church,  might  perfectly  suit  the  emperor's 
purposes,  so  long  as  he  himself  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  popedom.  All  this  contributed 
to  uphold  that  paramount  majesty  which  he 
claimed  over  all  Europe.  What  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  effected  for  him  in  the 
North,  the  pope  obtained  for  him  amongst  the 
other  powers  of  Christendom. 

But  there  was  a  great  danger  too  involved 
in  this  condition  of  thinfirg. 

The  ecclesiastical  order  had  become  in  the 
German  and  the  germanized  empire  a  totally 
different  institution  firom  what  it  had  been  in 
the  Roman.  A  large  share  of  political  influ- 
ence had  been  transferred  to  it ;  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  princely  power.  We  have  seen 
that  it  still  depended  on  the  emperor,  the 
highest  secular  authority.  But  what  if  this 
authority  should  again  ML  into  weak  hands, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  thrice  powerful  through  his  uni- 
versally venerated  rank,  the  obedience  of  his 
subordinates,  and  his  influence  over  other 
states,  should  seize  the  favourable  moment, 
and  set  himself  in  oppositbn  to  the  imperial 
authority  ? 

The  nature  of  the  case  involved  more  than 
'  one  element  conducive  to  such  a  contingency ; 
,  but  there  was  an  inherent  principle  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical body,  essentially  opposed  to  so 
i  ffreat  secular  influence,  which,  when  it  should 
'  have  gathered  sufficient  stren^h,  could  not 
^il  to  hurry  on  the  consummation.    It  seems, 
too,  to  me  to  have  carried  with  it  a  palpable 
inconsistency,  that  the  pope  should  have  ex- 
ercised on  all  sides  a  spiritual  power  of  the 
highest  order,  and  have  been  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  the  emperor.    The  case  would  have 
been  different,  had  Henry  HI.  actuallv  com- 
passed his  design  of  elevating  himself  to  be 
the  head  df  all  Christendom ;  but  as  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this,  it  needed  but  a  certain 
evolution  of  politics,  and  the  pope  might  by  all 
means  have  been  hindered  by  his  subordina- 
tion to  the  emperor  from  being  fully  and  free- 
ly, as  his  office  inferred,  the  common  father  of 
the  &ithful. 
Circumstances  were  in  this  state  when 


Gregory  VH.  ascended  the  jMpal  chair.  Gre- 
gory was  a  man  of  a  bold,  bigoted,  and  aspir* 
ing  spirit;  straightforward  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  as  a  scholastic  system,  invincible  in 
the  stronghold  of  logical  consequence,  and 
no  less  dexterous  in  parrying  just  and  well- 
founded  objections  with  specious  arguments. 
He  saw  the  goal  towards  which  things  were 
tending;  amidst  all  the  petty  bustle  of  every- 
day business  his  sagacity  detected  the  germs 
of  possible  mighty  events;  he  resolved  to 
emancipate  the  papal  power  from  the  imperial 
yoke.  Having  once  fixed  his  mind  on  this 
object,  he  forthwith,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, or  casting  one  glance  behind,  laid  hold 
on  the  decisive  means  towards  its  attainment. 
The  resolution  which  he  caused  to  be  passed 
by  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  that 
for  the  future  no  spiritual  appointment  should 
ever  be  disposed  of  by  a  secular  patron,  was 
of  a  nature  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  in  its  very  essence.  This  latter 
rested,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  inter- 
connexion of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  insti- 
tutions :  the  bond  between  both  was  the  right 
of  investiture ;  the  determination  that  Uiis 
ancient  right  should  be  wrested  from  the  em- 
peror was  of  the  nature  of  a  revolution. 

It  is  manifest  that  Gregory  could  never  hate 
been  in  a  condition  to  entertain  this  desigh, 
much  less  to  accomplish  it,  had  he  not  beeb 
seconded  by  the  convulsions  of  the  empii^ 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  lY.,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  German  populations  and 
princes  against  that  sovereign.  In  the  per^ 
sons  of  the  great  vassals  he  met  with  natural 
allies :  they  too  felt  themselves  oppressed  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  power; 
they  too  desired  to  become  free.  Then  the  pope 
too  was  in  a  certain  respect  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  the  empire.  The  two  fkcts  are  in  per| 
feet  accordance — that  the  pope  declared  Gerj 
many  an  electoral  empire  (a  doctrine  tendin 
prodigiously  to  the  augmentation  of  the  powcj 
of  the  princes),  and  that  the  princes  were  i 
little  disposed  to  murmur  if  the  pope  shoufi 
shake  ofl*  the  imperial  yoke.  Even  in  the 
contested  matter  of  the  investiture  their  in- 
terests went  hand-inland.  The  pope  was 
still  far  fVom  desiring  personally  to  nominate 
the  bishops;  he  referred  the  choice  to  the 
chapters,  over  which  the  German  nobility  ex- 
ercised the  most  commanding  influence.  In 
a  word,  the  pope  had  the  aristocratic  interests 
on  his  side. 

But  even  with  these  allies  what  long  and 
sanguinarv  conflicts  did  it  cost  the  popes  to 
accomplish  their  undertaking!  From  Den- 
mark to  Apulia,  says  the  hymn  in  praise  of 
St  Anno,  firom  Carlingen  to  Hungary,  the 
arms  of  the  empire  have  been  tum^  against 
its  own  vitals.  The  strife  between  the  spiri- 
tual and  the  temporal  principles,  which  had 
before  gone  hand-in-hand,  spread  ktal  discord 
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throQgiKKit  Earope.  Freqnentlj  were  the 
ipapes  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  their 
capital,  and  see  rivals  usurp  their  seat  on  the 
apostolic  chair ! 

At  last,  however,  the  task  was  achieved. 
After  long  centuries  of  subjection,  after  other 
centuries  of  often  dubious  contest,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  see  and  of  its  ruler 
was  finally  established.     The  position  of  the 
popes  at  that  moment  was  in  &ct  the  grand- 
est and  most  exalted.    The  clergy  were  whol- 
ly in  their  hands.    It  was  worthy  of  note  that 
the  most  resolute  popes  of  those  times,  includ-^ 
ing  Gregory  VII.  himself,  were  Benedictines.' 
By  the  introduction  of  celibacy  they  convert- 
ed the  entire  of  the  secular  clergy  into  a  kind 
of  monkish  order.    The  universal  bishopric  to 
which  they  made  pretensions  was  in  some 
degree  analogous  to  the  power  of  an  abbot  of 
Cluny,  who  was  the  only  abbot  in  his  order : 
m  like  manner  these  pope  saspired  to  be  the 
only  bishops  of  the  entire  Church.      They 
made  no  scruple  of  ^sping  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  dioceses,*  and  even  com- 
pared their  own  legates  with  the  ancient 
Roman  proconsuls!     Whilst  this  close-knit 
and    universally    diffused    order,    powerful 
throQgh  its  wealth,  and  absolute  controllers 
of  all  the  social  relations,  was  moulding  itself 
to  the  sway  of  a  single  chief,   the  secular 
powers  were  sinking  into  ruin.    Already  in 
the  beginning  of  the  t^^j^h  century  Prior 
Gerohus  made  bold,  to  st^^rlt  will  come  at 
last  to  this,  that  the  golde^ffiilue  of  the  king- 
dom will  be  utterly  demolished,  and  every 
gfreat  empire  divided  into  tetrarchies;  not  till 
then  will  the  church  stand  up  free  and  unop- 
pressed,  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
crowned  priesf't    It  wanted  but  a  little  that 
this  should  have  been  literally  fulfilled.     For 
in  truth,  which  was  the  more  powerful  in 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Henry  III., 
or  those  four-and-twenty  to  whom  for  a  long 
period  the   administration   was  committed ; 
which  of  the  two  in  Castile,  the  king  or  the 
altoshomes?      The    power    of  an    emperor 
seemed  almost  superfluous  from  the  time  that 
Frederick  ceded  the  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty  to  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  independ- 
ent powers.     Comprehensiveness  and  unity 
were  qualities  to  be  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  power  of  the  pope.    Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  independence  of  the  ecclesias- 

/Oneof  Uiemainpoinu  in  reference  to  which  I  will 
Crte  a  pasnge  from  a  leUer  of  Henry  IV.  to  Gregory. 
(Mansi,  Concil.  n.  collectio  xx.  471.)  Rcciorea  sancue 
•cclewsB,  videl.  archiepiacopaa,  epiacopoS)  preabyteroa 
nan  lervos  pedibns  tuiacalcaaU.  [You  have  trampled 
»j»eslavei  under  your  feet  the  guides  and  guardians  of 
we  Holy  Church  -,  thai  is  to  lay,  the  archbiahopa,  biahopa, 
>JM  prieita.]  We  see  that  in  this  the  pope  had  the  pub- 
ijc  voice  in  hia  £ivour.  In  quorum  conculcatione  tibi 
atoram  ab  ore  ▼ulgi  comparaati.  [By  trampling  on 
wwn  you  have  won  for  yourself  the  applause  of  tne  mob.] 
iLvm^  ciw»  iHii  paaiage  in  hia  Kirchengeachichie, 
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tical  principle  was  soon  transformed  into  a 
kind  of  sovereignty.    The  ecclesiastico-poli- 
cal    character  which  society   had   assumed 
throughout,  and  the  course  of  events,  necessa- 
rily tended  to  such  an  issue.     When  countries 
long  lost,  such  as  Spain,  were  finally  wrested 
from  Mohammedanism ;  when  provinces  which 
had  not  yet  been  acquired,  such  as  Prussia, 
were  snatched  from  Paganism,  and  filled  with 
a  Christian  population ;  when  even  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Greek  faith  submitted  to  the  J.Atin 
ritual ;  and  when  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
Continually  taking  the  field  to  rear  the  banner 
of  the  cross  over  the  holy  sepulchre,  must  not 
the  high-priest,  whose  hand  was  in  (lH  these 
undertakings,  and  who  received  the  fealty  of 
the  subdued,  have  been  invested  with  a  most 
surpassing  grandeur  ?    Under  his  directions, 
and  in  his  name,  the  western  nations  poured 
themselves  forth   in    immense    colonies,  as 
thoufi^h  they  had  been  a  single  people,  and 
sought  to  possess  the  whole  world.    It  cannot 
create  surprise  if  he  then  exercised  unlimited 
sway  in  his  internal  administration,  if  a  king 
held  his  dominions  of  him  as  a  fief,  if  a  kmg  of 
Aragon  transferred  his  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  if  Naples  was  actually  transferred  through 
the  pope*s  means  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
family!  •  Marvellous  physiognomy  of  those 
times,  which  no  one  has  yet  pourtrayed  in  its 
entire  fulness  and  truth !  the  most  extraordi- 
nary combination  of   internal    discord    and 
splendid  progress  without,  of  independence 
and  subjection,  of  the  spiritual  and  the  tempo- 
ral.   And  how  contradictory  a  character  is 
exhibited  even  in  the  piety  of  those  times ! 
Sometimes  she  retires  into  the  rugged  moun- 
tain, or  the  lonely  forest,  to  devote  all  her 
harmless  days  to  Divine  contemplation  and 
prayer ;  longing  for  death  she  already  denies 
herself  every  enjoyment  oflfered  by  life ;  or 
with  youthful  fervour  she  labours,  if  dwelling 
amongst  men,  to  body  forth  in  serene,  sublime, 
and  profoundly  suggestive  forms,  the  myste- 
ries she  dimly  surmises,  the  ideas  in  which 
she  has  her  being : — but  one  moment  more, 
and  we  behold  another  Piety,  that  which  in- 
vented the  Inquisition,  and  plied  the  fearful 
judgment  of  the  sword  against  heretics :  "  We 
have  spared,"  says  tlie  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Albigenses,  "neither  sex, 
nor  affe,  nor  rank,  but  put  all  alike  to  the 
sword?*    Sometimes  the  two  make  their  ap- 
pearance together.     At  sight  of  Jerusalei^i 
the  Crusaders  dismount  iVom  their  horses,  and 
bare  their  feet,  to  approach  the  holy  walls  in 
the  guise  of  true  pdgrims;  in  the  hottest 
fights  they  believe  themselves  aided  by  the  , 
visible  presence  of  saints  and  angels.    But  no 
sooner  have  they  scaled  the  walls,  than  they 
rush   forth  to  pillage  and  bloodshed;  they 
butchered  many  thousand   Saracens  on  the  , 
site  of  Solomon's  temple ;  they  burned  the  i 
Jews  in  thenr  sjrnagogues,  and  they  sullied  i 
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with  bbod  the  holy  threshold  before  which 
they  had  come  to  bfier  adoration ; — an  incon- 
^  sistency  this,  that  pervaded  the  whole  nature 
of  that  religio-politicaJ  constitution,  and  stamp- 
it  with  its  visible  impress. 

OmtrasU  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
Centuries. 


At  certain  stages  of  history  we  feel  peculi- 
arly disposed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  to  in- 
vestigate the  divine  plan  of  the  world's  gov- 
ernment, and  the  forces  at  work  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race. 

However  imperfect  may  have  been  the  de- 
velopment we  have  just  depicted,  it  was  ne- 
cessary towards  the  complete  naturalization 
of  Christianity  in  the  West.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  thoroughly  to  imbue  with  the  ideas  of 
Christianity  tl^  refractory  spirits  of  the  north- 
ern tribes,  engrossed  as  they  were  by  their 
traditional  superstitions.  It  needed  a  long 
predominance  of  the  spiritual  order  to  achieve 
full  hold  upon  the  German  temperament 
The  same  means  served  likewise  to  effect  that 
close  union  of  Germanic  and  Latin  elements 
on  which  is  founded  the  character  of  Europe 
in  more  recent  times.  There  is  a  community 
in  the  modern  world  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  main  foundation  of  its  progres- 
sive improvement  in  Church  and  State,  in 
manners,  social  intercourse,  and  literature. 
To  bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
western  nations  should  for  once  constitute,  as 
it  were,  a  single  ecclesiastico-political  state. 
But  this  was  the  phenomenon  of  a  moment 
only  in  the  great  course  of  things.  After  the 
conversion  was  fully  effected,  new  necessities 
made  themselves  felt. 

It  was  already  indicative  of  the  dawn  of  a 
new  epoch,  that  the  national  languages  aroee 
everywhere  at  the  same  time.  Slowly  but 
unceasingly  they  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  various  branches  of  mental  activity ;  step: 
by  step  the  idiom  of  the  Church  gave  way  be-; 
fore  them.  Universality  retired,  and  in  its 
stead  appeared  a  new  species  of  partition 
founded  on  a  higher  principle.  Hitherto  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  had  been  predominant 
over  the  sense  of  nationality ;  the  latter, 
modified  and  transformed,  but  again  indivi- 
dualized, entered  on  a  new  career. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  human  pro- 
ceedings, though  oflen  they  deviate  from  the 
beaten  track,  and  follow  a  route  less  open  to 
observation,  are  invariably  subject  to  one 
mighty  and  unintermittmg  system  of  se- 
quences. The  papal  power  was  promoted  by 
the  earlier  circumstances  of  histury,  its  fur- 
ther progress  was  opposed  by  the  new.  When 
the  nations  no  longer  needed  the  impulse  of 
'the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  extent  they 
j  had  done  before,  they  presently  befj^an  to  offer 
it  resistance.    They  felt  cooscious  of  their 


sufficiency  for  self-control.  It  is  worth  while 
to  recal  to  mind  the  more  important  occur- 
rences that  betokened  the  existence  of  thi^ 
feeling. 

It  was  the  French,  as  is  well  known,  who 
offered  the  first  decisive  resistance  to  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  popes.  They  set  themselves 
with  national  unanimity  against  the  bulls  of 
excommunication  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  all  the 
popular  authorities  declared,  in  documents 
amounting  to  several  hundreds  in  number, 
their  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  steps  taken 
by  Philip  le  Bel. 

The  Germans  followed  next  When  the 
po(>es  began  once  more  to  assail  the  imperial 
authority  with  all  the  old  animosity,  although 
the  latter  was  now  far  from  possessing  its  for- 
mer importance,  and  when  they  enlisted  foreign 
influence  in  their  aid,  the  electors  assembled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  on  their  stone  seats 
in  the  field  of  Reuse,  to  adopt  measures  in 
common  for  maintaining  '*  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  empire."  It  was  their  purpose  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  empire  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  pope  by  a  solemn  reso- 
lution. This  followed  soon  after  in  due  form, 
with  the  sanction  of  all  orders  of  potentates, 
emperor,  princes,  and  electors ;  with  one  com- 
mon consent  they  took  their  stand  against  the 
principles  of  the  papal  policy.* 

England  did  not  long  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. No  where  had  the  pope  possessed 
greater  influence  9r<iea  It  more  arbitrarily  with 
benefices :  but  when  at  last,  Eaward  III.  refus- 
ed to  continue  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  to 
which  former  kings  bad  made  themselves 
liable,  his  parliament  united  with  him,  and 
promised  him  their  support  The  king  took 
measures  to  prevent  the  other  encroachments 
of  the  papal  power. 

Thus  we  see  nation  after  nation  evincing^ 
their  sense  of  self-reliance  and  unity :  the 
public  administration  will  not  hear  of  any 
higher  authority;  the  popes  no  longer  find 
allies  in  the  middle  classes,  and  their  influence 
is  resolutely  repulsed  by  princes  and  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  papacy  itself  had 
fallen  into  weakneas  and  disorder,  which  gave 
the  temporal  princes,  who  had  hitherto  sought 
only  how  they  might  secure  themselves,  an 
opportunity  of  even  visiting  it  with  reprisals. 
The  great  schism  occurred.  Observe  the 
consequences  that  followed.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  optional  with  the  princes  to  adhere  to 
the  one  pope  or  the  other,  as  political  conven- 
ience dictated — the  ecclesiastical  power  had 
no  means  within  itself  to  heal  the  breach,  the 
secular  power  alone  could  effect  this; — when 
an  assembly  was  held  in  Constance  to  this  end, 
votes  were  taken  not  individually  as  before, 


♦  Licet  juris  utriiuque.  See  Olenschl&ger,  Suuits?***- 
chichte  des  rOm.  Kauenhunu  in  der  ersUin  Hiilfte  des 
14ten  Jahrtiundenf,  Nr.  63. 
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Imt  by  the  four  nations:  it  was  left  to  each 
nation  to  determine  in  previous  committee  the 
vote  it  was  to  give — they  unanimously  deposed 
a  pope— the  newly-elected  pontiff  was  obliged 
to  arrange  concordats  with  each  several  nation, 
which  were  of  serious  importance,  at  least  from 
the  precedent  they  afforded ;  during  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle  and  the  new  schism  some  king- 
doms held  themselves  neutral — nothing  but 
the  direct  effi>rts  of  the  princes  succeeded  in 
repairing  this  second  rupture  tin  the  church.* 
Nothing  could  have  occurred  more  conducive 
to  the  preponderance  of  the  temporal  power 
and  to  the  independence  of  the  several  states. 

And  now  the  pope  was  once  more  in  a  posi- 
tion of  exalted  splendour ;  he  was  universally 
obeyed;  the  emperor  still  held  his  stirrup; 
there  were  bishops  not  only  in  Hungary  but 
in  Germany  too,  who  styled  themselves  bii?hops 
by  the  grace  of  the  apostolic  see  ;f  the  Peter*s 
penny  continued  to  be  collected  in  the  north ; 
innumerable  pilgrims  from  all  countries  visited 
the  threshold  of  the  apostles  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Jubilee  of  1450 ;  an  eye-witness  compares 
them  for  multitude  to  swarms  of  bees,  or  flocks 
of  migratory  birds ;  and  yet  for  all  that,  the 
old  condition  of  things  was  far  from  existing 
any  longer. 

If  we  would  seek  a  proof  of  this,  we  have 
but  to  call  to  mind  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
march  to  the  holy  sepulchre  excited  in  former 
times,  and  to  compare  it  to  the  coldness  with 
which  every  appeal  in  fliTonr  of  a  combined 
resistance  to  the  Turks  was  received  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  How  much  more  urcfent 
was  the  necessity  of  protecting  one's  own  land 
against  the  danger  that  incessantly  hovered 
round  it  in  the  most  palpiible  reality,  than  of 
securing  the  custody  of  the  holy  sepulchre  to 
Christian  hands!  ^neas  Sylvius  and  the 
minor ite  Capistrano  exerted  their  utmost  elo- 
quence, the  one  before  the  diet,  the  other  in 
the  market-place  before  the  people;  and  histo- 
rians tell  of  the  impression  produced  by  them 
OQ  the  public  mind ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
any  one  took  up  arms  in  consequence.  What 
pains  the  popes  took!  One  equipped  a  fleet; 
another,  Pius  lU  the  same  .^eas  Sylvius, 
betook  himself,  weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  to  the 
harbour,  where,  if  none  others,  those  at  least 
who  were  in  most  immediate  danger,  should 
ABMmble :  he  wished  to  be  present,  he  said,  to 
do  what  he  ak>ne  might,  to  lift  up  his  hands 
to  God  during  the  fight  like  Moses;  but  neither 
exhortations, nor  entreaties,  nor  example  could 
avail  with  his  contemporaries.  The  youth- 
ful emotions  of  a  chivalric  Christendom  were 
by-gone  things:  no  pope  might  call  them 
back  again. 

Other  interests  filled  the  times.    It  was  the 

•  Declmntion  oT  Pbpe  Felix  in  Oeorglos,  Yiu  NicoUi 

?  EoBSUnce,  Schwerin,  Fihrfkirchaii.  SchrOck,  Kir- 
ckMiBPchicma,  B(L  33,  p.  60. 


period  when  the  European  kingdoms  were 
finally  consolidating  themselves  after  long  in- 
ternal struggles.  The  central  authorities 
succeeded  m  overcoming  the  factions  that 
had  hitherto  jeopardized  the  throne,  and  in 
gathering  all  their  subjects  round  them  in  new 
and  stricter  bonds  of  allegiance :  and  very  soon 
the  papacy,  which  sought  to  lord  it  over  all, 
and  intruded  every  where,  came  to  be  regard- 
ed in  a  political  light 

Monarchy  began  to  evince  fkr  higher  pre- 
tensbns  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 

The  notion  is  frequently  entertained,  that 
the  papacy  was  almost  unrestricted  ^till  the 
Reformation ;  whereas  in  reality,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  the  several  states  had  appropriated 
to  tiiemselves  no  small  portion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy. 

In  France  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman 
see  were  for  the  greater  part  prevented  by 
meahs  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  was  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  kingdom.  True,  Louis  XI. 
from  a  spurious  tenderness  for  religion  (to 
which  he  was  the  more  prone,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  wanting  in  the  genuine  feeling),  was 
induced  to  be  compliant  on  this  score ;  but  his 
successors  insisted  but  the  more  strongly  on 
this  their  fundamental  law.  Accordingly 
when  Francis  I.  signed  his  concordat  with 
Leo  X.,  it  was  asserted  that  the  court  of  Rome 
had  by  that  instrument  recovered  its  ancient 
paramount  influence.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
pope  was  again  put  in  possession  of  the  an- 
nates: in  return,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  many  other  sources  of  income,  and 
what  was  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  he 
ceded  to  the  king  the  right  of  nomination  to 
the  bishoprics  and  all  the  higher  benefices. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  Grallican  church  did 
lose  its  rights,  but  this  far  less  in  favour  of 
the  pope  than  of  the  king.  Leo  X.  made  little 
difficulty  of  giving  up  the  axiom  for  which 
Gregory  VII.  had  agitated  the  world. 

Matters  were  not  pushed  so  far  in  Germany. 
The  Basle  resolutions,  which  in  France  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,* 
were  exceedingly  enervated  in  Germany, 
where  they  had  also  been  adopted  at  first,  by 
the  concordat  of  Vienna.    But  this  alteration 


♦  We  recflfraize  the  connection  fhrni  the  following 
wonif  of  JEneafl  Sylviiu :  *<  Propter  decreu  BuUiensif 
concilii  Inter  sedera  apoetolicem  et  nationem  vestram 
dissidium  cceplt,  cum  vo0  ilia  promis  tenenda  diceretis, 
apoetolica  Teio  sedee  omnia  rejiceret.  Itaque  fuit  denique 
cotnpoeitio  facta— per  quam  aliqua  ex  decretis  concilii 
priBdicti  recepu  Tidentur,  aliqua  rejecta.  JEnei  Sylvil 
£pisiolaad  MartinumMaienim  contra  muminrgTavaminit 
0ennanic»  nalionie  1457.»»  In  MflUer'a  Reichstagathea- 
tnim  unter  Frledrich  HI.,  p.  604.  [DiflTerencee  arose  be- 
tween the  apostolic  eee  and  your  nation,  respecting  the 
decre«  of  the  council  of  Basle,  you  alleging  that  they 
should  be  absolutely  abided  by,  while  the  apostolic  see 
rejected  them  all.  So  at  last  a  compromise  was  made,  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  said 
council  appear  to  hare  been  retained,  and  oUiare  r^tJectedO 
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itself  WEB  not  obtained  without  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Rome.  In  Germany  it  was  not  enough 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  head  of  the  realm ; 
it  was  necessary  to  gain  over  the  several  states. 
The  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Trier  obtained 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  vacant  benefices, 
even  in  the  months  appropriated  to  the  pope : 
the  elector  of  firandenburg  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  appointing  to  the  three  bishoprics 
m  his  dominions;  less  important  states  too, 
Strasburg,  Salzburg,  and  Metz,  obtained  con 
cessions.*  Yet  this  was  not  enough  to  allay 
the  general  opposition.  In  the  year  1487  the 
entire  empire  resisted  a  tithe  which  the  pope 
sought  to  impose,  and  defeated  itf  In  1500, 
the  imperial  government  accorded  the  papal 
legates  only  a  third  of  the  produce  of  indul- 
gences, reserving  the  other  two-thirds  to  itself 
to  be  devoted  to  the  war  against  the  Turks. 

In  England,  without  any  new  concordat,  and 
without  a  pragmatic  sanction,  concessions 
were  obtained  fiir  surpassing  those  of  Con- 
stance. Henry  VII.  possessed  the  undisputed 
right  of  nominating  to  the  episcopal  sees^  nor 
was  he  content  with  holding  the  promotion  off 
the  clergy  in  his  own  hands,  but  he  also  appro-l 
priated  half  the  annates  to  his  own  use.  When 
Wolsey  subsequently,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  the  dignity  of  legate 
conferred  on  him  in  addition  to  his  other  ofi^« 
ces,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  were  tc 
a  certain  extent  amalgamated  together:  before 
ever  a  thought  of  Protestantism  was  enter 
tained  in  the  kingdom,  a  very  arbitrary  confis-l 
cation  of  numerous  convents  had  taken  place. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  countries  and  king- 
doms did  not  remain  behindhand.  The  king 
of  Spain  too  possessed  the  right  of  nominating 
bishops.  The  crown  with  which  the  grand 
masterships  of  the  spiritual  orders  were  con- 
nected, which  had  established  and  which 
swayed  the  inquisition,  enjoyed  a  host  of 
ecclesiastical  attributes  and  immunities.  Not 
unfrequentlydid  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  resist 
the  papal  functionaries. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Spanish,  the  Portu- 
guese spiritual  orders  of  St.  Jacob,  Avis,  and 
Christ,  which  had  inherited  the  wealth  of  the 
Templars,  were  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown.^ 
King  Emanuel  obtained  from  Leo  X.  not  only 
a  third  of  the  cruciata,  but  also  a  tenth  of  the 
church  property,  with  the  express  right  of 
disposing  of  them  at  his  good  pleasure,  and  in 
accordance  with  desert 

In  every  direction,  in  short,  throughout  all 
Christendom,  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the 

*  SchrOck's  Kirchenge«ch.  Bd.  32,  p.  173.  Eichhora's 
8uu»t0-und  Rechti^eschichte.    Bd.  III.  %  43%  n*  c. 

t  MQUer's  Reichsiheatruin,  Verau  YI.,  p.  190. 

t  Instruuione  pipna  delle  Cose  di  Portoffallo  al  Coadju- 
tor di  Bergamo,  numiodestinato  in  Portoffallo :  MS.  among 
the  Informationi  Politiche  in  the  royal  library  of  Berlin, 
Tol.  xii.  Leo  X.  granted  this  patronage  or  the  orden ;  con- 
tentandosi  il  re  di  pa^are  grand isstina  compotilione  di 
deito  pationato.  [the  king  conaenling  to  pay  a  very  ample 
compofitkui  for  iha  auo».2 


north,  was  manifested  a  common  tendency  to 
contract  the  power  of  the  pope.  What  the 
secular  power  particularly  coveted  was  a  par4 
ticipation  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and 
the  right  of  bestowing  church  benefices  and 
offices.  The  popes  o^red  no  strenuous  resisti 
ance.  They  sought  to  uphold  what  they  coula 
of  their  privileges,  and  quietly  ceded  the  rest. 
It  was  said  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  by 
Lorenzo  Medici,  on  the  occasion  of  a  differ- 
ence between  the  former  and  the  Roman  see : 
**He  will  make  no  difficult)r  of  promising,  but 
by  and  by  when  his  obligations  should  be  ful- 
filled, he  will  meet  with  indulgence,  as  kings 
invariably  do  at  the  hands  of  the  popes.*'* 
For  this  spirit  of  opposition  had  made  it  way 
even  into  Italy :  we  are  told  of  Lorenzo  Medici 
himself,  that  in  this  matter  he  followed  the 
example  of  the  greater  sovereigns,  and  paid 
regard  to  so  much,  and  no  more,  of  the  pope's 
commands,  as  he  had  a  mind.t 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  look  on  these 
efforts  as  but  so  many  arbitrary  demonstra- 
tions of  strength.  The  ecclesiastical  tendency 
had  ceased  so  thoroughly  to  sway  the  vital 
habits  of  the  European  nations  as  had  been 
the  case  in  past  times:  the  development  of 
national  feelings,  and  the  consolidation  and 
perfectioning  of  state  policy  were  advancing 
rapidly,  and  assuming  an  important  aspect 
Hence  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  powers  demanded  a  thorough 
reconstruction  ;  and  truly  a  great  change  had 
become  apparent  in  the  popes  themselves. 


CHAPTER  a 

THB  CHURCB  AND  ITS  TBRKITORIES  Ilf  THB 
BBOIIIIIIIIQ  OF  THS  SIXTEBNTH  CBMTURT. 

Extension  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dominions. 

Whatbver  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the 
popes  of  the  earlier  times,  certain  it  is  they 
had  always  grand  interests  in  view — the  care 
of  an  oppressed  religion,  the  struggle  with 
paganism,  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  northern  nations,  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  hierarchal  power.  Grand 
designs  and  achievements  nurture  the  dignity 
of  man's  nature,  and  these  their  eflbrts  upheld 
the  greatness  of  the  popes  at  a  loftier  pitch. 
But  now  those  times  were  gone  by,  and  with 
them  the  tendencies  they  had  occasioned : .  the 
schism  was  allayed;  and  the  unpalatable 
conviction  was  to  be  digested,  that  no  hope 
remained  of  efiecting  any  combined  system  of 

*  Lorenzo  to  John  de  Lanfredinis,  Fabroni  YiuLaurentH 
Hedicli  II.,  p.  362. 

t  Antonius  Oallus  de  rebus  Oenuenaibus :  Maratori 
Scriptt.  R.  lu  xxUi.  p.  281,  aays  of  Lorenzo :  Regum  nuu 
iorumque  principum  contumacem  licentiam  adversuB 
Romanam  eccleaiam  leqaebatur  de  juribus  pontifici*  nial 
quod  ei  Tideratur  nihil  penaluonv. 
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operations  a^inst  the  Tnrks.  The  result 
was,  that  the  head  of  the  church  applied  him- 
self especially,  and  more  decidedly  than  at 
any  previous  time,  to  the  interests  of  her  temj 
poral  dominions,  and  devoted  all  his  efforts  ti 
their  furtherance.  / 

This  course  was  in  accordance  with  what 
had  long  been  the  characteristic  temper  of 
the  age.  '*  Formerly/*  it  bad  been  said  by  a 
speaker  in  the  council  of  Basle,  '*  I  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  well  were  the  temporal 
S>wer  wholly  dissevered  from  the  spiritual, 
ot  now  I  have  learned  that  virtue  without 
strength  is  ridiculoos,  that  the  Roman  pope, 
without  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
church,  would  be  but  the  lackey  of  kines  and 
princes.*'  This  speaker,  who  had  influence 
enough  in  the  assembly  to  determine  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Felix,  declares  it  not  very  objec- 
tionable that  a  pope  should  have  sons,  who 
might  uphold  him  against  tyrants.* 

This  matter  was  subseauently  regarded  in 
another  light  in  Italy.  It  was  looked  on  as 
a  thing  of  course  that  a  pope  should  promote 
the  interests  of  his  own  family,  and  he  would 
have  been  censured  if  he  had  not  done  so. 
"Others,"  says  Lorenzo  Medici,  writing  to 
Innocent  VIIL,  **  have  not  so  long  postponed 
their  eflbrts  to  become  popes,  and  have  given 
themselves  little  concern  to  evince  such  deli- 
cacy and  forbearance  as  your  holiness  has 
manifested  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Now  is 
your  holiness  not  only  excused  before  God  and 
man,  but  one  might  perhaps  even  venture  to 
blame  this  punctilious  conduct,  and  ascribe  it 
to  another  motive.  Zeal  and  duty  force  it 
upon  me  as  a  point  of  conscience  to  remind 
your  holiness,  that  no  man  is  immortal,  that  a 
papers  importance  is  just  what  he  himself 
chooses  to  make  it;  he  cannot  make  his 
dignity  hereditary;  nothing  can  he  call  his  own 
but  the  honours  and  the  benefkctions  he  has 
bestowed  on  his  kindred.**t  Such  was  the 
counsel  gfiven  by  the  man  who  was  regarded 
as  the  wisest  in  Italy.  He  was  certainly  an 
interested  party ;  he  had  married  his  daughter 
to  the  pope*s  son ;  but  he  would  never  have 
ventured  to  express  himself  so  roundly  and 
unreservedly,  had  not  the  views  he  propounded 
been  those  admitted  currently  and  without 
question  among  the  higher  classes. 

There  is  an  intimate  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  contemporaneous  facts,  that  the 
European  states  despoiled  the  pope  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  privileges,  and  that  the  latter  began 
to  apply  himself  to  purely  secular  enterprises. 
His  primary  quality,  in  his  own  eyes,  was  that 
of  an  Italian  prince. 

No  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  Florentines  had  overcome  their  neigh- 

•  See  an  eztnct  from  thif  speech  in  Schr5ck,  vol. 
zxxii.  p.  90. 

t  A  letter  of  Lorenzo*!,  without  date,  but  apparently  of 

the  year  1489,  since  it  speaks  of  the  fifth  year  of  Innocent 

FabiQ&i  Tita  faureniii  IL,  p.  390. 


hours,  and  the  house  of  Medici  had  established 
its  authority.  The  power  of  the  house  of 
Sforza  in  Milan,  of  that  of  Aragon  in  Naples, 
and  of  the  Venetians  in  Lombardy,  had  all 
been  achieved  and  secured  within  the  memory 
of  the  existing  generation.  Might  not  a  pope 
too  fairly  entertain  the  hope  of  founding  a  still 
greater  inalienable  sovereignty  in  the  domains 
which  were  regarded  as  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  but  which  were  actually 
under  the  sway  of  a  great  number  of  indepen* 
dent  rulers  1 

Pope  Sixtus  IV.  was  the  first  who  delibe-\ 
ratetyTand^with  effect,  applied  himself  to  the\ 
purpose ;  Alexander  IV.  followed  it  up  with  I 
extreme  vigour  and  extraordinary  success;} 
Julius  II.  j^ve  the  scheme  an  unexpected  turn 
with  permanent  results. 

Sixtus  IV.  (1471— 1484)  conceived  the  plan 
of  foundingr  a  principality  for  his  nephew  Giro- 
lamo  Riario  in  the  fair  and  fertile  plains  of 
Romagna.  The  other  Italian  powers  were 
already  contending  for  the  preponderance  in 
those  regions  or  for  their  possession ;  and  if 
the  question  had  been  one  of  right,  the  pope's 
title  was  manifestly  better  than  that  of  any  of 
them :  but  he  was  far  from  being  a  match  for 
them  in  political  strength  and  in  warlike  re- 
sources. He  did  not  scruple  to  make  his 
spiritual  power  (in  its  nature  and  intention 
exalted  above  all  earthly  purposes)  subservient 
to  his  worldly  views,  and  to  plunge  it  into  all 
the  temporary  intrigues  in  which  these  invol- 
ved him.  As  the  Medici  chiefly  stood  in  his 
way,  he  mingled  in  the  dissensions  of  Florence, 
ana  drew  down  upon  himself,  as  is  well  known, 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  which  led  *to  their 
murderous  attempt  before  the  altar  of  a  cathe- 
dral— that  he  had  been  accessary  to  this — he, 
the  father  of  the  faithful !  When  the  Vene- 
tians ceased  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  his 
nephew,  as  they  had  long  done,  the  pope  was 
not  content  with  abandoning  them  to  their 
fate  in  a  war  to  which  he  himself  had  impelled 
{Cem ;  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  excommuni- 
cate them  for  continuing  it*  He  acted  no 
less  arbitrarily  in  Rome;  he  persecuted  the 
Colonnas,  the  opponents  of  the  Riarios,  with 
savage  ferocity,  wrested  Marino  from  them, 
and  caused  the  house  of  the  prothonotary  of 
Colonna  to  be  taken  by  storm,  himself  made 
prisoner  and  executed.  The  victim's  mother 
went  to  St  Celso  in  Banchi,  where  the  corpse 
lay,  raised  the  severed  head  by  the  locks,  and 
cried  :  *•  This  is  the  head  of  my  son ;  this  is 
the  faith  and  honour  of  the  pope.  He  pro- 
mised if  we  surrendered  Marino  to  him,  that 


theya 

Tin. 


*  The  Commentarii  di  Marino  Sanuto  on  the  Ferrara 
war  were  printed  in  Vpnice  in  1829 ;  at  p.  56.  he  treats  of 
the  pope's  desertion.  He  cites  the  words  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador :  **  Tutti  vedranno  aver  noi  cominciaio  questa 

?:aerra  di  voIontiL  del  papa:  egli  per6  si  mosse  a  rompers 
a  lega."  [It  is  notorious  that  we  commenced  this  war  U 
the  pope's  desire :  but  he  broke  the  league.] 
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he  would  release  mj  son;  he  has  now  got 
Marino ;  my  son  too  is  in  our  hands,  but  de^  ! 
Look  here,  and  see  how  the  pope  keeps  his 
plighted  word."* 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  Sixtus  IV. 
achieved  the  victory  over  his  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic.  He  did  actually  succeed  in 
making  his  nephew  lord  of  Imola  and  Forli, 
but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that,  however  his 
temporal  splendour  gained  thereby,  his  spiri- 
tual influence  lost  infinitely  more.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  assemble  a  council  against  him. 
The  time  however  was  at  hand  when  the 
deeds  of  Sixtus  were  to  be  outdone.  Not  long 
afler  him  Alexander  VL  ajscended  the  papal 
chair. 

Alexander  had,  all  his  days,  known  no  other 

'  principle  of  conduct  than  to  enjoy  the  world, 

to  live  in  luxury,  and  to  satisQr  his  lust  and 

ambition.    It  seemed  to  him  arriving  at  the 

summit  of  bliss  when  he  was  at  last  invested 

with  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.    Old  as  he 

was,  this  feeling  seemed  daily  to  impart  to 

him  fresh  youth.    No  irksome  thougnt  was 

^allowed  for  one  night  to  trouble  his  repose. 

J  His  only  thought  was,  how  to  compass  his  own 

{   advantages  and  heap  pomp  and  honours  on  his 

;    sons :  never  did  he  seriously  devote  himself  to 

I    any  other  purpose.f 

t  This  was  the  sole  principle  at  the  bottom  of 
all  his  political  alliances  which  had  so  great 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  :  how  a 
pope  was  disposed  to  marry  his  children,  endow 
and  enrich  them,  was  a  weighty  consideration 
in  determining  all  the  political  relations  of 
Europe. 

Cesar  Borgia,  Alexander's  son,  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  Riaria  He  began  at  the  self^ime 
point,  and  his  very  first  movement  was  to  drive 
Kiario*s  widow  from  Imola  and  Forli.  He 
held  on  his  course  with  daring  contempt  of 
consequences,  and  what  the  other  had  but 
attempted  or  but  begun,  he  carried  out  to  the 
end.  Let  us  observe  the  mode  of  proceeding 
he  adopted :  it  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  The  ecclesiastical  state  had  hitherto 
been  kept  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonnas. 
Like  the  other  papal  families,  and  as  Sixtus 
IV.  for  example  had  done,  Alexander  and  his 
son  allied  themselves  at  first  with  one  of  the 
two,  the  Orsini'  or  Guelf  party.  With  the 
help  of  this  alliance  they  speedily  succeeded 
in  mastering  all  his  enemies.  They  drove  the 
Sforzas  from  Pesaro,  the  Malatestas  from 
Rimini,  and  the  ManfVeddi  from  Faenza ;  they 
seized  those  powerful  and  stronprly  fortified 
towns,  and  presently  founded  them  into  a 
powerful  lordship.  IVo  sooner  had  they  ad- 
vanced so  far,  no  sooner  had  they  rid  them- 
selves of  thenr  enemies,  than  they  turned 

♦  Alegretto  Alnrreui :  diari  Sanet I,  p.  817. 
t  Relatione  di  Polo  Capello,  1500.  MS.  (Sm  AppoDdiz 
KcIIL 


against  their  friends.  In  this  respect  there 
was  a  marked  difference  between  the  Borgias 
and  their  predecessors,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
always  been  trammelled  by  the  party  to  which 
they  had  attached  themselves.  Cesar  Borgia, 
without  hesitation  or  compunction,  assailed 
his  own  confederates.  The  duke  of  Urbino, 
who  had  hitherto  aided  in  his  aggrandisement, 
found  himself  suddenly,  and  without  the  least 
warning,  entangled  in  his  toils,  and  with  difll- 
culty  escaped,  a  hunted  fugitive  in  his  own 
domains.*  Upon  this,  Vitelli,  Baglioni,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Orsini  determined  to  show 
him  at  least  that  they  weVe  capable  of  resist- 
ing him.  He  on  his  part  said :  '^  It  is  right 
and  fit  to  betray  those  who  are  the  masters  of 
all  treacherjr;  he  decoyed  them  with  delibe* 
rate,  profoundly  calculated  cruelty  into  the 
trap  he  had  laid  for  them,  and  mercilessly  des* 
patched  them.  Afler  he  had  tamed  both  par- 
ties in  this  fashion,  he  stepped  into  their 
places ;  gathered  their  adherents,  the  inferior 
nobility,  round  him,  and  took  them  into  his 
pay :  he  kept  the  territories  he  had  seized  in 
subjection  by  force  of  severity  and  terror. 

And  thus  Alexander  saw  his  warmest  wish 
fulfilled,  the  barons  of  the  land  annihilated, 
and  his  house  in  train  to  found  a  great  heredi- 
tary principality  in  Italy.  But  he  soon  had  to 
feel  pri^ctically  of  what  the  aroused  passions  are 
capable.  Cesar  would  not  brook  the  partici- 
pation of  his  power  with  any  relation  or  fiiv- 
ourite.  He  had  caused  his  brother,  who  stood 
in  his  way,  to  be  murdered  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  He  had  his  brother-in-law  assailed 
on  the  very  steps  of  the  palace.f  His  wife 
and  his  sister  nursed  the  wounded  man ;  the 
latter  dressed  his  food  with  her  own  hands  for 
fear  of  poison:  the  pope  had  a  guard  set  on 
his  house  to  protect  his  son-in-law  from  his 
son :  Cesar  mocked  at  all  these  precautions, 
saying,  •*  What  has  failed  at  noon  may  easily 
be  done  in  the  evening.*'  When  the  prince 
was  now  convalescent,  he  burst  into  his  cham- 
ber, turned  out  the  wife  and  the  sister,  called 
in  his  bravo,  and  had  his  unfortunate  brotber- 
in-4aw  strangled.  For  as  to  his  father,  on 
whose  life  and  station  he  only  looked  as  means 

*  Manj  other  Interesting  particulars  relative  to  Casar 
Borgia  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  fourth  Tolume  of 
MS.  Chronicle  of  Saints ;  some  leiteis  of  his  too  are  given ; 
one  to  Venice,  Dec.  1502^and one  to  the  pope,  in  which 
he  subscribes  himself:  *<Vr».  Siis.  humilissimus  senrus 
et  devoiissima  factum." 

t  Diario  de  Sebastiano  di  Branca  de  Telinl.  MS.  bibl. 
Barb.  n.  1103,  relates  atrocities  of  Caesar's  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: II  prime,  il  fratello  che  si  chiamava  lo  duca  dl 
Oandia,  lo  tece  buttar  in  flume :  fece  ammaxzare  lo  cog- 
nato,  che  era  flglio  del  duca  di  Calabria,  era  lo  piu  bello 
jovane  che  mai  si  vedesse  in  Roma :  ancora  fece  ammax- 
zare Yitellozzo delta  cili4  di  Castello,  ei  era  lopiu  valen- 
thuomo  che  Aisse  in  quel  tempo.  iFirm,  he  caused  his 
brother,  who  was  named  the  duke  di  Oandia^  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  river:  he  had  his  broiher-in-law  assassinated, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  hand- 
somest youth  ever  seen  in  Rome:  furthermore,  he  caused 
the  assassination  of  Yitellozzo  of  the  city  of  Castello,  the 
most  gallant  man  of  that  day.]  He  calls  the  lord  of 
Faenza  lo  piu  bello  figlio  del  mondo,  the  handaomesl 
youth  in  the  world.    <8se  Appwidiz  No.  IX.) 
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towards  his  own  aggrandisement,  he  hod  not 
a  thought  of  treating  him  in  other  respects 
with  the  least  consideration.  He  slew  Alex- 
ander's favourite  Peroto  beneath  the  pontifical 
mantle,  as  the  victim  clung  close  to  his  patron : 
\the  blood  spurted  in  the  pope's  face. 

For  a  time  Caoear  had  Rome  and  the  eccle- 
siastical states  in  his  power.  He  was  a  man 
of  surpassing  beauty ;  so  strong  that  in  the 
boll-fight  he  would  strike  off  the  bull's  head 
at  a  single  blow ;  liberal-handed,  not  without 
trails  o?  magnauimity ;  voluptuous,  bloody ; 
how  did  Rome  tremble  at  his  name  I  Cesar 
needed  gold  and  had  enemies — every  night 
the  corpses  of  murdered  men  were  found  in 
the  streets.  Every  man  held  his  breath :  for. 
there  was  none  who  might  not  fear  that  his 
own  turn  would  come  next  Tliose  whom 
vic^ence  could  not  reach,  were  taken  off  by 
pcHson.* 

There  was  but  one  spot  on  the  earth  where 
such  deeds  were  possible;  that  spot  alone, 
where  unlimited  temporal  power  and  the  high- 
est spiritual  authority  were  united  in   the 
same  individual.    This  spot  Cesar  occupied. 
'Even  monstrosity  has  its  perfection.     Many 
*8ons  and  nephews  of  the  popes  have  attempted 
Uimilar  things,  but  none  ever  carried  them  to 
koch  a  pitch.    Cesar  was  a  virtuoso  in  crime. 
^    Was  it  not,  from  the  very  first,  one  of  the 
most  essential  tendencies  of  Christianity  to 
render  such  violence  impossible  1   And  Chris- 
tianity itself,  and  the  position  of  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  were  to  serve  to  call  it 
forth. 

In  truth  it  needed  not  then  that  a  Luther 
should  by  and  by  arise  to  denounce  in  such 
deeds  the  direct  opposite  of  Christianity.  The 
cry  arose  at  the  very  time,  that  the  pope  was 
preparing  the  wav  for  antichrist,  that  his  care 
was  devoted  to  the  fulfiment  of  the  satauic, 
not  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.f 

We  will  not  follow  in  detail  the  particulars 
of  Alexander's  history.  He  once  purposed, 
as  is  but  too  notorious,  to  take  off  one  of  tlie 
richest  cardinals  by  poison;  but  the  latter 
succeeded  by  bribes,  promises,  and  entreaties, 
in  gaining  over  the  pope's  chief  cook ;  the 
contection  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
cardinal  was  set  before  the  pope,  and  he  died 
himself  of  the  poison  be  had  intended  for  an- 
otber.t  Alter  his  death  a  far  difierent  result 
arose  out  of  his  schemes  from  that  he  had 
contemplated. 

*  To  the  mnltitiide  of  noUcea  extant  on  this  head.  I 
have  added  ■omething  from  Paolo  Capello.  (App.  No. 
HL)  Upon  all  remarkable  occaeiooa  of  deain,  men 
tboo^  immediately  of  jpolsonf off  by  the  pope.  See  a 
letter  in  Saniuo  reepecung  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of 
TafDOa :  Si  jodica  aia  ataio  atoeicato  per  tuorll  le  faculty, 
perche  avaui  cheepiraMO  el  papa  mandb  guardie  attorao 
la  caza.  £U  is  thought  he  was  poisoned  in  order  to  seize 
his  wealth,  because-  before  he  died  the  pope  set  guards 
leaod  the  boose.J 

t  A  loose  sbeei  MS.  out  of  Sanuto's  Chronicle. 

tSoccesso  df  la  moite  di  pupa  Alessandro.  MS.    (See 


It  was  always  the  hope  of  the  papal  families 
%o  acquire  for  themselves  hereditary  rank  and 
possessions;  but  it  usually  happened,  that 
with  the  life  of  the  pope  fell  the  power  of  his 
kindred,  and  their  ^eatness  set  as  it  had 
risen.  If  the  Venetians  looked  on  unmoved 
at  Cffisar  Borgia's  doings,  though  there  were 
indeed  other  reasons  for  this,  yet  one  of  the 
most  cogent  consisted  in  the  observation  of 
this  habitual  course  of  things.  They  judged* 
**it  was  after  all  but  a  fire  of  straw;  lUfler 
Alexander's  death  things  would  return  of 
themselves  to  the  old  course.^" 

But  this  time  they  were  deceived  in  their 
expectations.  A  pope  succeeded,  who- indeed 
made  it  his  task  to  appear  the  very  opposite 
to  the  Borgias,  but  who,  for  that  very  reason, . 
was  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  their  schemes: ! 
only  he  did  so  by  a  different  route.  Pope  Ju« 
lius  II.  (1503^1513)  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  finding  opportunity  to  satisfy' 
the  pretensions  of  his  fiimily  by  peaceable 
means,  and  he  provided  for  them  the  hermi- 
tage of  Urbino.  Thereupon  he  was  at  liberty, 
unmolested  by  the  importunities  of  his  de- 
pendents, to  ffratify  that  innate  passion  of  his, 
now  inflamed  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  by  the  consciousness  of  his  dignity, 
the  passion  for  war  and  conquest-~but  that  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  papal  see  itself  Other  popes  had  sought 
to  provide  principalities  for  their  nephews  or  , 
their  sons :  he  set  his  whole  ambition  on  en- 
larging the  domains  of  the  Church.  He  must 
be  regarded  as  their  founder.  •' 

He  found  the  whole  territory  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  All  who  had  been  able  to  escape 
from  Cesar  by  flight,  were  now  returned,  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna,  the  Vitelli  and  Baglioni, 
Vaani,  Mala  testa  and  Montefeltri;  the  fac- 
tions were  on  foot  again  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  fought  out  their  feuds  in 
the  very  Bor^^o  of  Rome.  Julius  has  been 
compared  to  Virgil's  Neptune  lifting  his  se- 
rene head  above  the  billows  and  calming  their 
fury  with  a  glance.f  He  was  dexterous 
enough  to  rid  himself  of  Ciesar  Borgia,  and 
to  possess  himself  of  his  castles  and  his  duke- 
dom. He  contrived  to  keep  the  lesser  beirons 
under  curb,  a  task  rendered  easy  to  his  hand 
by  Caesar's  practices :  he  was  cautious  not  to 
set  over  them  cardinals  whose  avarice  might 
cause  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  old  re^actory 
spirit;!  <^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  powerful  who  refused 

•  Priul!  Cronacadi  Venezta.  MS.  Del  resto  pooo  sti- 
mavano,  conuscendo  che  questo  acquisto  che  all'  hora 
faceva  il  duca  Valentinois  sarebbe  fbco  di  paglia  che  poco 
dura. 

t  Tomaso  Inghframi,  in  Fea,  Notizie  Intomo  Ra&ele 
Sanzio  da  Urbin^  p.  57. 

t  Machiavelli  (Pnncipe^.  xi.)  is  not  the  only  one  who 
remarks  this :  in  Jovius,  Vlu  Pompeji  Colonnv,  p.  140, 
the  Roman  barons  under  Julius  11.  complain,  principes 
urbis  familias  solito  purpurei  galeri  honore  pertinaci  pon- 
liflcum  livore  privari ;  Lthat  the  chief  families  of  the  city 
were  deprivea  of  the  wonted  honours  of  the  purple  by 
the  obstinate  malevolence  of  the  poniiffii.J 
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him  obedience,  he  grappled  with  them  without 
parley.  He  reduced  that  Baglione,  who  had 
again  mastered  Perugia,  within  the  bounds  of 
lawful  subjection.  John  Bentivoglio  was  com- 
pelled in  advanced  age,  without  the  power  of 
resistance,  to  render  up  the  sumptuous  palace 
he  had  founded  in  Bologna,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion in  which  he  bad  t6o  hastily  declared  the 
fulness  of  his  good  fortune :  those  two  very 
powerful  cities  acknowledged  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  pontifical  chair. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Julius  was  for  a  long  time 
far  firom  the  goal  in  view.  The  Venetians 
were  in  possession  of  the  neater  part  of  the 
coasts  x>f  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  they  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  yield  them  up  freely, 
and  they  were  greatly  an  overmatch  for  the 
pope  in  war.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  his  assailing  them  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  commotion  of  all  Europe. 
Ought  he  to  risk  this  1 

Old  as  Julius  already  was,  keenly  as  he 
had  experienced  a  long  life*s  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  and  the  hardships  of 
war  and  exile,  aggravated  by  the  consequen- 
ces of  intemperance  and  debauchery — he  yet 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  entertain  fear  or 
irresolution ;  even  in  his  advanced  years  he 
possessed  that  grand  quality  of  manhood,  in- 
domitable courage.  He  made  but  small  ac- 
count of  the  princes  of  his  time,  thinking  he 
could  overlook  them  all :  to  the  very  tumult 
of  a  general  war  did  he  look  with  most  hopes 
of  gain :  his  only  care  was  to  be  always  in 
command  of  money,  so  as  to  seize  the  favour- 
able opportunity  with  all  his  might :  he  de- 
sired,  as  was  happily  said  by  a  Venetian,  to 
be  lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  the  world  ;^ 
he  waited  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires  with 
impatience,  but  he  kept  them  confined  to  his 
own  breast  If  we  inquire  what  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  enabled  him  to  assume  his 
peculiar  attitue,  we  find  it  was,  above  all 
things,  that  he  was  free  to  avow  his  natural 
tendencies,  nay  openly  to  profess  them  and 
make  them  his  boast.  The  re-establishment 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  was  regarded  by 
the  world  of  that  day  as  a  glorious  enterprise, 
it  even  considered  it  a  religious  one :  all  the 
pope*s  steps  were  directed  towards  this  one 
end,  this  was  the  idea  that  animated  all  his 
thoughts;  they  were,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  steeped  in  it  As  he  now  engaged 
in  the  boldest  operations,  staking  every  thing 
on  the  upshot  of  the  game,  (he  took  the  field 

MS. 


^.Sommario  de  la  relation  di  Domenigo  TriTixan. 
'  n  papa  vol  etser  il  dominua  ei  maistro  del  iocho  del 
ndo."    There  also  exista  a  second  report  oi  Polo  Ca- 


pello  of  the  year  1610,  whence  a  few  notices  are  insetted 
ui  the  Appendix,  (No.  V.)  Pianceso  Vettori.  Sommario 
dell'  isiorla  d'ltalial  MS.  sajs  of  him :  Julio  piu  fortunato 
che  prudente,  e  piu  animoeo  che  forte,  ma  ambitioao  e 
desideroao  di  grandezze  oltra  a  modo.  [Julius  was  more 
fortunate  than  prudent,  and  more  courageous  than  strong, 
but  ambKious  and  desirous  of  grandeur  to  an  immoderate 
degree.] 


in  person,  and  was  drawn  into  Mirandola, 
which  he  had  conquered,  over  the  frozen 
ditches  and  through  the  breach,)  as  the  most 
decided  mischance  could  not  make  him  give 
way,  but  only  seemed  to  waken  new  resources 
within  him,  he  was  successful  accordingly. 
He  not  only  recovered  all  his  own  places  from 
the  Venetians,  but  in  the  hot  war  that  ensued, 
he  made  himself  master  at  last  of  Parma,  Pi- 
acenza,  and  even  Reggio,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  power  such  as  never  pope  before 
him  has  possessed.  The  most  beautiful  of 
lands  from  Piacenza  to  Terracina  belonged  to 
him.  He  had  always  sought  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  liberator ;  he  dealt  benignant!  v 
and  wisely  with  his  new  subjects,  and  a^ 
quired  their  good  will  and  attachment  No 
without  alarm  did  the  rest  of  the  world  se^ 
so  many  warlike  populations  obedient  to 
pope.  Time  was,  says  Machiavel,  there  wa  ^ 
no  baron  so  petty  who  did  not  despise  the  pa-«' 
pal  power ;  now  it  is  looked  on  with  respect 
by  a  king  of  France. 

Chrowth  of  a  $ecul(tr  spirit  in  the  Church, 

tit  is  not  conceivable  but  that  the  whole  in« 
itution  of  the  church  should  take  part  in  the 
lurse  and  tendency  pursued  by  its  chie^ 
that  it  should  aid  in  their  development,  and 
be  reciprocally  aflTected  by  them. 

Not  alone  the  hipfhest  place  in  the  church, 
but  all  the  others  likewise  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  temporal  possessions.  The  pope  nomi- 
nated cardinals  fh)m  personal  favour,  or  to 
gratify  some  prince,  or,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  simply  for  money.  Could  it 
be  reasonably  expected  that  they  would  fulfil 
their  spiritual  duties  t  Sixtus  IV.  bestowed  . 
on  one  of  his  nephews  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices,  the  Penitenziaria,  whic)i  exercised 
the  greatest  part  of  the  right  of  dispensation. 
He  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  aug- 
ment the  privileges  of  the  office,  publishing  a 
special  bull  to  that  eflect,  in  which  he  de- 
nounces all  who  should  dispute  the  propriety 
of  such  arrangements  as  a  stiff-necked  gene- 
ration and  children  of  malice.*  The  natural 
consequence  was,  that  the  nephew  looked  on 
his  office  only  as  a  benefice,  the  proceeds  a( 
which  he  was  to  raise  as  high  as  possible. 

In  those  times  the  bishoprics  in  most  places^ 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  unendowed  with 
a  Urge  share  of  temporal  power :  they  were 
distributed  as  sinecures  in  accordance  with 
family  views  or  court  fkvour.  The  Roman 
curia  had  no  other  concern  than  how  to  turn 
vacancies  and  presentations  to  the  utmost 
account      Alexander  took  double   annates, 


*  Bull  of  Blay  9,  1484.  Quoniam  nonnulU  iniqultatls 
filii,  elationis  et  peninacin  mm  spiritu  assumpto  potest*, 
tem  majori  poenitentiarii  nosiri  in  dubium  revocare  prw- 
sumunt,  decet  nos  adversus  tales  adhibere  remedia,  &c. 
Bullarium  Romanum,  ed.  Cocquelines,  iii.  p.  IST. 
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levied  double,  triple  titiiee ;  and  it  was  all  bot 
the  case  that  every  thing  was  matter  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.  The  taxes  of  the  papal  chao* 
oery  augmented  da^  by  day ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  chief  administrator  to  abate  all  griev- 
ances in  that  department,  but  he  usually  re- 
ferred the  revision  of  the  taxes  to  those  who 
had  imposed  them."^  For  every  indulgence 
granted  by  the  datary*s  office,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  stipulated  sum.  The  disputes 
between  the  several  courts  and  the  curia 
commonly  turned  on  nothing  else  than  these 
exactions.  The  curia  sought  to  swell  them 
to  the  almost  possible  extent ;  the  inhabitants 
<^  every  country  sought  to  restrain  them  as 
much  as  they  could. 

Principles  such  as  these  necessarily  worked 
throoghout  all  ranks  of  men  so  appointed 
down  to  the  lowest  Men  renounced  indeed 
their  bishoprics,  bot  retained  the  proceeds  of 
them,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  and  some- 
times, in  addition  to  this,  the  collation  to  the 
cores  dependent  on  them.  Even  the  law  that 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  should  never  enjoy 
his  father's  appointment,  and  that  no  one 
should  bequeath  his  preferment  by  will,  was 
evaded:  since  every  one  could  make  sure, 
provided  he  did  not  spare  his  gold,  of  obtain- 
ing for  coadjutor  whomsoever  be  pleased ;  a 
certain  kind  of  virtual  inheritorship  became 
established  by  custom.  It  followed  of  course 
that  the  discharge  of  spiritual  functions  was 
mnch  neglected.  In  this  brief  statement  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  citing  observations 
made  by  right-minded  prelates  of  the  Roman 
eoart.  ^*  What  a  spectacle,**  they  exclaimed, 
**doe8  this  desolation  of  the  churches  present 
to  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  who  travels  over  the 
Christian  world!  All  the  shepherds  have 
abandoned  their  flocks,  and  have  left  them  to 
the  care  of  hirelings.**! 

In  all  places  incompetent  persons  were  en- 
tmsted,  without  scrutiny  or  selection,  with 
the  discharge  of  clerical  duties.  Since  the 
incumbents  of  benefices  thought  only  of  find- 
ing the  least  costly  substitutes,  they  pitched 
respecially  on  the  mendicant  monks  as  fit  for 
■their  purpose.  These  occupied  the  bishoprics 
'under  the  title,  unprecedented  in  such  a  sig- 
nification, of  suffragans,  and  the  cures  they 
held  in  the  capacity  of  vicars. 

■  » 

*  Kefimnationes  cancellarie  apoetolice  Smi.  Dni.  Nri. 
pBoIi  m^  1&40.  MS.  in  ihe  Barberini  library  in  Rome, 
Ko.  2273,  enumeratefl  all  the  abuses  ihat  had  crept  in 
fliiice  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  and  Alexander.  The  grievan- 
ces of  the  OemDans  relate  especially  to  these  **  new  de- 
Tices"  and  offices  of  the  Roman  chancery.  §  14.  §  38. 

tCoDsUiam  delectomm  cardinalium  et  aliorumpnela- 
torura  dir  emendanda,  ecclesia,  Siuo.  Dino.  Paulo  III.  ipso 
jttbente,  conscriptum  anno  1338.  [The  counsel  of  select 
caFdinaia  and  other  prelates  respecting  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  drawn  up  at  the  special  command  of  his  holi- 
ness Paul  ni.,  in  the  rear  1338,]  frequently  printed  at 
the  Immediate  time,  ana  important  inasmuch  as  it  points 
001  unambiguously  the  root  of  the  evil  as  far  as  it  lay  in 
the  administration.  In  Rome,  long  after  it  was  printed, 
it  eontintied  to  be  incorporated  with  the  MSS  of  the 
Ciria. 


Already  the  mendicant  ofders  were  in  pos- 
session of  extraordinary  privileges:  these  had 
been  increased  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  him- 
self a  Franciscan.  The  right  of  confessing 
penitents,  of  administering  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
of  bestowing  extreme  unctbn,  of  burying  in 
the  ground,  and  even  in  the  garb  of  the  onler, 
rights  that  conveyed  both  importance  and  ad- 
vantage, he  had  confimed  to  ihem  in  their  fiill 
extent,  and  had  threatened  the  disobedient* 
the  secular  clergy,  and  those  who  should 
molest  the  orders,  particularly  with  respect 
to  bequests,  with  the  loss  of  their  prefer- 
ments."^ 

Since  they  had  now  got  both  the  bishoprics 
and  the  cures  too  into  their  hands,  it  is  evi- 
dent what  enormous  influence  they  possessed. 
All  the  higher  appointments,  the  more  distin- 
guished dignities  and  their  revenue  were  en- 
joyed by  the  great  families  and  their  depend- 
ents, by  the  favourites  of  the  courts  and  of  the 
curia:  the  actual  discharge  of  the  several 
offices  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mendicant 
monks,  and  in  this  capacity  they  had  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  pope.  It  was  they 
who  in  conjunction  with  others  plied  the  traf- 
fic in  indulgences,  to  which  so  enormous  an 
extension  was  given  at  this  period,  Alexander 
VL  having  been  the  first  to  declare  officially 
that  they  released  from  purgatory.  But  the 
mendicant  orders  too  were  fallen  into  total 
world liness.  What  intrigues  in  the  order 
for  the  higher  appointments !  What  eager- 
ness at  election  time  to  get  rid  of  rivals  and 
persons  unfavourably  inclined!  The  latter 
were  sent  out,  if  possible,  as  preachers  or 
curates;  against  the  former  they  did  not 
shrink  firom  using  the  dagger  or  the  sword, 
and  poison  was  frequently  resorted  to.t  Mean- 
while, the  benefits  of  religion  were  put  up  for 
sale.  The  mendicant  monks,  obliged  to  serve 
for  sorry  pay,  eagerly  caught  at  contingent 
sources  of  profit. 

"  Woe,  woe !"  exclaims  one  of  those  pre- 
lates we  have  alluded  to;  "who  gives  my 
eyes  their  fountain  of  tears?  Even  those  set 
apart  are  fallen  ofi^,  the  vinejFard  of  the  Lord 
is  laid  waste.  Did  they  perish  alone  it  were 
an  evil,  yet  it  might  be  endured ;  but  since 
they  pervade  all  Christendom  like  the  veins 
of  the  body,  their  decay  must  needs  bring 
with  it  the  ruin  of  the  world." 

*  Amplissime  gratia  et  privile^ia  fVatnim  minorum 
conveninaliura  ordinis  S.  Francisci,  qua  propter^  mare 
magnum  nuncupantur,  31  Aug.  1474.  BuUarium  Rom. 
III.,  3,139.  A  similar  bull  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  Do- 
minicans. Much  attention  was  given  to  this  Mare  Blag- 
num  in  the  Lateran  counsel  of  1512;  but  privileges  are 
more  easily  bestowed  than  revoked,  ai  least  so  it  was 
then. 

t  In  a  voluminous  report  from  Caraffinto  Clement^hich 
is  given  only  in  a  mutilated  form  by  Bromato,  vita  dl 
Paolo  IV.,  it  is  said  in  the  manuscript  of  the  monasteries: 
"  Si  viene  ad  homicidi  non  solo  col  veneno,  ma  aperta- 
mente  col  coltello  e  con  la  spada,  per  non  dire  con  schi- 
opeul."  [Murders  are  committed  not  only  by  poison,  but 
openly  with  the  dagger  and  the  sword,  not  to  say  with 
fire-arms.] 
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Coald  we  nnfold  the  book  of  history  each 
as  it  was  in  the  actual  occurrence,  might  the 
fleeting  events  of  time  await  our  questioning 
as  nature  does,  how  oflen  should  we  in  the 
former,  as  now  in  the  latter,  detect  the  new 
^  germ  amidst  the  decay  we  mourn,  how  often 
I  behold  life  issuing  out  of  death  ! 

Much  as  we  deplore  this  secularization  of 

i  spiritual  things,  this  corruption  of  religious 

institutions,  but  for  these  evils  the  human 

mind  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  seize 

upon  one  of  its  most  peculiar  and  productive 

«  paths. 

We  cannot  deny,  that  however  ingenious, 
diversified,  and  profound  are  the  productions 
of  the  middle  ages,  they  are  yet  based  upon 
general  views  ot  the  world,  visionary  in  char- 
acter, and  little  in  accordance  with  the  real- 
ity of  things.  Had  the  church  endured  in 
ftill  and  conscious  strength,  it  would  have 
rigidly  adhered  to  these  views :  but  circum- 
stanced as  it  was,  it  left  the  mind  of  man  at 
liberty  to  follow  a  new  development  in  a 
wholly  different  direction. 

It  was  a  narrow  horizon  that  necessarily 
limited  the  intellectual  reason  of  those  ages : 
the  revived  knowledge  of  antiquity  burst  that 
confined  circle,  and  opened  to  view  a  loftier, 
a  more  comprehensive,  and  a  grander  pros- 
pect. 

It  was  not  that  the  middle  ages  had  been 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  ancients.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  Arabs,  who  were 
60  instrumental  in  introducing  learned  pur- 
suits into  the  West,  collected  and  appropri- 
ated the  works  of  the  ancients,  was  not  much 
inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Italians  prose- 
cuted the  same  purpose  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  Caliph  Mamun  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  fairly  compared  with  Cosmo  de'  M^ici. 
But  let  us  observe  the  difiiBrence ;  unimpor- 
tant as  it  may  perhaps  appear,  it  is  one,  I 
think,  of  a  capital  nature.  The  Arabs  trans- 
!  lated:  they  often  downright  destroyed  the 
i  originals.  Since  they  overcharged  the  whole 
body  of  their  translations  with  their  own  pe- 
culiar ideas,  it  came  to  pass  that  they  theoso- 
phised  Aristotle,  so  to  speak,  perverted  astro- 
nomy into  astrology,  applied  the  latter  to 
medicine,  and  even  contributed  principally  to 
the  fashioning  of  that  visionary  view  of  the 
world  before-mentioned.  The  Italians  on  the 
contrary  read  and  learned.  From  the  Ro- 
mans they  proceeded  to  the  Greeks :  the  art 
x>f  printing  difHised  the  originals  in  number- 
less copies  throughout  the  world.  The  genu- 
ine drove  out  the  Arabic  Aristotle ;  out  of  the 
unaltered  works  of  the  ancients,  men  learned 
the  sciences,  geography  directly  from  Ptole- 
my, botany  lirom  Dioscorides,  medicine  from 
Galen  and  Hippocrates.  How  rapidly  then 
were .  men  disencumbered  of  the  fantastic 


notions  that  had  filled  the  worid,  and  the  pre- 
judices that  had  enthralled  the  mind. 

;  We  should  exaggerate,  however,  were  we 
to  impute  to  those  times  the  immediate  difl> 
play  of  originality  in  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  the  discovery  of  new  truths 
or  the  production  of  grand  conceptions :  men 
sought  only  to  understand  the  ancients ;  no 
attempt  was  made  beyond  this :  the  efficacy 
of  the  classic  writers  was  less  in  that  they 
prompted  the  growth  of  a  creative  spirit  in 
literature,  than  in  the  imitation  they  called 
forth. 

That  imitation  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
most  essentially  ccmtributed  to  the  progress  of  . 
the  age. 

Men  vied  with  the  ancients  in  their  own. 
languages.  Pope  I..eo  X.  was  a  special  pa- 
tron of  this  pursuit  He  himself  read  to  his 
social  circle  the  well  written  introduction  to 
the  history  of  Jovius,  declaring  his  opinion 
that  nothing  like  it  had  been  produced  ^ce, 
the  works  of  Livy.  A  patron  of  Latin  im- 
provisators, we  may  judge  how  charmed  he 
was  by  the  talents  of  a  Vida,  who  could  de- 
scribe such  things  as  the  game  of  chess  in  the" 
full  tones  of  well  cadenced  Latin  hexameters. 
He  invited  to  his  court  from  Portugal  a  ma- 
thematician who  was  famed  for  setting  forth 
his  science  in  elegant  Latin ;  it  was  thus  he 
wished  to  see  jurisprudence  and  theology 
taught,  and  church  history  written.  , 

Things,  however  could  not  stop  at  this 
point  However  far  this  imitation  of  the 
ancients  in  their  own  tongues  were  pushed, 
it  could  not  embrace  the  whole  intellectual 
field.  There  was  something  in  it  incom|^ete 
and  imsatisfactory,  and  it  was  an  accomplish- 
ment too  generally  difi^ised  to  admit  of  this 
defect  escaping  obvious  notice.  The  new 
conception  gradually  unfolded  itself  of  imitat- 
ing the  ancients  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Men  felt  their  own  position  with  regaiS  to 
them  to  be  like  that  in  which  the  Romans  had 
stood  to  the  Greeks;  they  resolved  to  vie  with 
them,  not  as  hitherto  in  details,  but  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature ;  and  they  rushed 
with  youthful  impetuosity  upon  this  new  field  • 
of  exertion. 

Fortunately  it  was  the  very  period  when 
the  vernacular  tongues  were  acquiring  in 
general  a  regular  and  authorized  form.  The 
merits  of  Bembo  consist  less  in  his  elegant 
Latin  style  or  in  his  experimental  essays  in 
Italian  poetry,  than  in  his  well-devised  and 
successful  endeavours  to  give  correctness  and 
dignity  to  the  popular  language,  and  to  estab- 
lish its  construction  on  fixed  rules.  This  is 
the  ground  on  which  Ariosto  builds  his  fame : 
he  appeared  precisely  at  the  riffht  moment : 
his  own  literary  attempts  served  but  to  exem- 
plify the  principles  he  taught 

If  we  contemplate  the  circle  of  works  to 
which  was  now  applied,  after  ancient  modelsi 
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that  material  so  mcomparable  for  its  liquid 
pliancy  and  its  eaphon)^,  and  which  had  now 
been  prepared  for  use  with  so  much  discern- 
ment,  the  following  remarics  will  force  them- 
selves upon  us. 

Little  succ€>ss  attended  those  efforts  that 
were  governed  by  too  close  an  attachment  to 
classic  models.  Tragedies  like  the  Rosmun- 
da  of  Rucellai,  which  as  their  editors  say 
were  modelled  after  the  antique,  didactic  po- 
ems like  his  Bees,  in  which  we  are  referred 
from  the  very  first  to  Virgil,  who  is  afterwards 
made  use  of  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  had 
no  success,  and  produced  no  real  effect.  Co- 
medies were  at  once  constructed  with  more 
freedom ;  their  very  nature  demanded  that 
they  should  assume  the  colour  and  impression 
of  the  times.;  still  in  almost  every  case  they 
were  founded  on  some  fable  of  antiquity,  or 
some  piece  by  Plautus:*  and  even  men  of 
such  genius  as  Bibbiena  and  Machiavel 
failed  to  assure  to  their  comedies  the  entire 
approbation  of  later  times.  In  works  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  certain 
conflict  between  their  ancient  and  their  mo- 
dem constituent  parts.  Thus  in  the  Arcadia 
of  Sannazario,  how  singularly  do  the  prolix 
and  latinized  periods  of  the  prose  contrast  with 
the  simplicity,  the  genuine  feeling,  and  the 
music  of  the  verse. 

If  the  success  obtain^,  great  as  it  was,  was 
not  complete,  that  need  not  excite  our  won- 
der. A I  all  events  a  great  example  was  giv- 
en, an  attempt  made  that  proved  infinitely 
productive ;  but  still  the  spirit  of  modem  lite- 
rature was  ill  at  ease  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  classic  forms.  Genius  was  enslaved 
by  rules  imposed  on  it  from  without,  not  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  its  own  nature. 
How  indeed  was  it  possible  to  achieve  the 
highest  things  through  mere  imitation  ?  The 
great  master  works  do  exercise  a  legitimate 
influence  upon  succeeding  times,  but  it  is  one 
of  mind  upon  mind.  We  are  all  agreed  in  the 
present  day  that  the  beautiful  form  is  fitted  to 
train,  to  fashion,  to  excite ;  but  subjugate  it 
never  must 

*  Marco  Minio,  amon^  lo  many  other  interesting  mat- 
ters, relates  to  the  Signorj  the  circumatance  of  the  pro- 
toctioo  of  the  first  comedy  in  Rome:  this  letter  is  dated 
March  13, 1519.  **  Finita  diu  festa  (the  carnival)  se  ando 
ad  una  comedia,  che  fece  el  reverendmo.  Gibo,  dove  d 
siato  bellissima  coaa,  lo  apparato  tanio  suberbo  che  non 
si  poena  dire.  La  cornea ta  fu  queaia,  che  fu  fenta  una 
Ferraia  e  in  dita  sala  fu  lata  Ferrara  preciso  come  la  6. 
IhcoQO  che  Monsignor  revmo.  Cibo  venendo  per  Ferrara 
e  volendo  una  comedia  li  fu  data  questa  comedia.  E  su 
traiia  parte  de  li  Suppositi  di  Plauio  e  dal  Eunucho  de 
Tovnzio,  molio  belliasinoa."  [On  the  termination  of  that 
festival  ^the  carnival)  a  comedy  followed,  given  by  Car- 
dinal Cibo,  in  which  were  very  beautiful  things,  with 
such  a  frnndeur  of  decoration  as  cannot  be  described. 
The  corned V  was  supposed  to  poas  in  Ferrara,  which  was 
reprraented  in  the  said  hall  precisely  as  it  exists.  They 
say  that  Monsignior  Cibo,  passing  through  Ferrara,  and 
dwhoM  to  see  a  comedy,  this  one  was  given  him.  It  is 
taken  m>m  the  Suppositi  of  Flautus,aDd  from  the  Eunuch 
of  Terence,  and  is  very  beautiful.!  He  means,  no  doubt, 
the  Saupositi  of  Arioato;  but  we  observe,  he  neither  men- 
tioos  ine  author's  name  nor  the  title  m  the  piece,  but 
nerel/  fiom  what  it  was  taken. 


Supposing  a  ^nius  partaking  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  to  have  applied  himself 
to  a  work,  dififering  both  in  form  and  material 
from  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  no  other- 
wise affected  by  them  than  as  regarded  the 
influence  of  their  spirit,  the  most  remarkable 
production  must  needs  have  been  the  result 

The  romantic  epos  owes  its  peculiarities  to 
the  fact  that  it  falls  under  these  conditions : 
the  poet  had  for  his  subject  a  Christian  fable 
of  a  heroic  character;  the  noblest  figures,  de- 
picted by  a  few  bold  general  traits,  were  set 
before  him;  important  situations,  but  little 
developed,  were  suggested  ;  and  even  the  po- 
etic form  was  ready  to  his  hand,  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  popular  entertainments. 
Then  came  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  antique,  a  tendency  whose  influ-  ; 
ence  was  manifested  in  fashioning,  in  beauti- 
fying, and  humanizing.  How  difierept  b 
Boiardo's  Rinaldo,  noble,  modest,  full  of  the 
hearty  love  of  adventure,  from  the  desperate 
son  of  Haymon  of  the  old  legend!  How 
transmuted  into  the  intelligible,  the  cheerful, 
and  the  charming,  is  all  that  was  violent,  fab- 
ulous, and  gigantic,  in  the  old  conception. 
Even  the  unadorned  old  stories  have  in  their  • 
simplicity  something  winning  and  agreeable : 
but  how  greatly  does  our  enjoyment  rise 
when  the  melody  of  Ariosto's  verse  plays 
round  us,  and  we  are  hurried  on  from  picture 
to  picture  in  the  company  of  an  accomplished 
and  cheerful  spirit  The  unlovely  and  the 
formless  has  wrought  itself  into  outline,  and 
symmetrry,  and  music* 

Few  times  are  susceptible  of  pure  beauty  of 
form ;  only  the  most  favoured  and  happy  periods 
produce  it  Such  an  one  was  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  How  can  I  pretend  to  sketch,  even 
in  outline,  the  living  wealth  of  art,  in  concep- 
tion and  in  practice,  that  filled  those  times  1 
W«  may  boldly  assert,  that  all  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  the  productions  of  later  ages  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  is  com- 
bined in  that  short  epoch.  This  was  its  ten- 
dency, not  in  abstract  reasoning,  but  in  actual 
practice.  In  it  lived  and  wrought  the  men  of 
those  days.  I  would  even  say,  that  the  for- 
tresses then  erected  by  the  Prince  against  his 
foes,  and  the  notes  of  the  philologist,  written 
in  the  margins  of  his  authors,  have  something, 
of  a  common  character.  A  severely  beautiful'' 
family  resemblance  pervades  all  the  produc-' 
tions  of  those  times. 

It  cannot  however  escape  notice  that  while 
art  and  poetry  sought  their  materials  in  ele- 
ments pertaining  to  the  Church,  they  did  not 
leave  the  import  of  these  untouched..  The 
romantic  epos,  presenting  us  with  a  church 
legend,  commonly  deals  with  it  in  a  tone  of 

*  1  have  endeavoured  to  pursue  this  subject  in  detail, 
in  a  special  treatise  read  bef»re  the  lioyal  Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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-^- 
opposition.  Ariosto  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
card from  his  fable  the  back-ground  that  con- 
tains its  original  signification. 

In  previous  times,  religion  had  had  as  much 
part  in  the  works  of  painters  and  sculptors  as 
art :  but  from  the  time  art  had  been  played  on 
by  the  breath  of  antiquity,  it  freed  itself  from 
its  apprenticeship  to  &ith.  We  can  observe 
in  the  works  of  Raphael  how  from  year  to 
year  this  change  becomes  more  decidedly 
manifest.  Some  may  blame  this  if  they  will ; 
but  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  profane  element  was  necessary  to  the 
full  development  and  bloom  of  art. 

And  was  it  not  highly  significant  that  a 
pope  himself  undertook  to  pull  down  the  old 
basilica  of  St.  P^ter,  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Christendom,  every  spot  in  which  was  hal- 
lowed, in  which  were  gathered  together  the 
memorials  of.  so  many  centuries'  veneration, 
and  to  erect' in  its  stead  a  temple  planned 
after  the  proportions  of  antiquity?  It  was  a 
purpose  in  which  art  was  exclusively  concern- 
ed. Both  the  factions  which  then  divided  the 
jealous  and  contentious  world  of  art,  united  in 
urging  Julius  II.  to  the  design.  Michael 
Angelo  wished  for  a  worthy  site  for  the  pope's 
monument,  which  he  proposed  to  complete 
upon  a  vast  scheme,  with  all  the  lofly  gran- 
deur we  behold  in  all  his  Moses.  Bramante 
was  still  more  urgent  He  lunged  to  put  in 
operation  the  bold  conception  of  uplifting  on 
colossal  columns  towards  the  sky  an  imitation 
of  the  Pantheon  in  all  its  greatness.  Many 
cardinals  opposed  the  plan;  it  would  even 
seem  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  against 
it:  a  multitude  of  personal  feelings  and  affec- 
tions are  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  every 
old  church,  and  so  it  was  in  unparalleled 
measure  with  this  the  highest  sanctuary  of 
jChristendon  ♦.  But  Julius  11.  was  not  used  to 
Idefer  to  contradiction.  Without  further  con- 
Ifideration  he  had  half  the  old  Church  pulled 
4own,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  one 
with  his  own  hand. 

Thus  rose  again  in  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian worship  the  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  old  religions  had  so  strikingly  embodied 
themselves.  Bramante  built  at  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  over  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  a  cha- 

*  Fee,  Notizie  intorno  Rafaelle,  p.  41,  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  unprinted  work  of  Panvinius,  De 
rebut  antiquis  memorabilibiiB  et  depnesumia  basil ic» 
S.  Petri  Aposiolorutn  Principis  etc.  "  Qua  in  re  (in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  new  building)  adversos  pene  habuit  cunctorum 
ordinum  homines  et  prseseniai  cardlnales,  non  quod  no- 
vam  non  cuperent  basilicam  magnificentissioiam  extrui, 
sed  quia  antiquam  toto  terrarura  orbe  venf^rabilem.  tot 
sanctorum  sepulchris  augustissimam,  tot  celeberrimis  in 
ea  gestis  insignem  funditus  deleri  ingemiscant."  [In 
which  matter  he  had  men  of  almost  all  class'^s  against 
him, and  especially  the  cardinals;  not  because  they  did 
not  wish  that  a  new  basilica  should  be  built  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  but  because  they  grieved  to  think 
that  the  old  one  should  be  pulled  down,  revered  as  it  was 
by  the  whole  world,  ennobled  by  the  sepulchres  of  so 
many  saints,  and  illustrious  for  so  many  great  things  thai 
had  been  done  in  itO 


pel  in  the  light  and  cheerful  form  of  a  perip- 
teros. 

If  this  involved  a  contradiction,  it  was  one 
that  pervaded  the  whole  being  and  habits  of 
the  times. 

Men  went  to  the  Vatican  leas  fbr  the  por-  \ 
pose  of  adoration  on  the  threshold  of  the  Apoe-   -' 
ties,  tiian  to  admire  the  great  works  of  ancient   || 
art  in  the  pope's  dwelling,  the  Belvedere   h 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.    As  strong  repre-   || 
sentations  as  ever  wei^  made  to  the  pope,   I 
urging  him  to  set  on  foot  a  war  against  the  infi-^ 
dels ;  I  find  this  for  instance  in  a  preface  of  Na- 
vagero*s;*  buttheauthorhad  no  thought  in  this 
for  the  interests  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  his  cherished  hope 
was,  that  the  pope  would  discover  the  lost  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  midst  of  this  abundant  scene  of  stu- 
dies and  productions,  of  intellect  and  art,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  expanding  temporal  pow- 
er belonging  to  the  highest  spiritual  dimity, 
now  liv^  Leo  X.    His  title  to  the  honour  of 
giving  name  to  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived  has 
been  called  in  question,  and  it  is  possible  his 
merit  may  have  been  exaggerated.    Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  was  now  the  mvourite  of  fortune. 
He  had  grown  up  among  the  elements  that 
fashioned  the  world  around  him;  he  possessed 
liberality  of  mind  and  sensibility  enough  to 
promote  and  enjoy  them.    If  he  had  delighted 
in  the  Latin  works  of  direct  imitators,  the. 
original  works  of  his  contempomries  could  not 
fail  of  engaging  his  interest     In  his  presence 
was  produced  uie  fi^st  tragedy,  and  (however 
objectionable  that  may  have  been  for  its  timid 
imitation  of  Plautus)  the  first  comedy  written 
in  the  Italian  language.    There  is  hardly  any 
which  he  was  not  the  first  to  see.    Ariosto 
was  amongst  the  acquaintances  of  his  youth ; 
Machiavel  composed  more  than  one  of  his 
works  at  his  express  desire ;  for  him  Raphael 
filled  chambers,  galleries,  and  chapels,  with 
ideals  of  human  beauty  and  of  purely  ex- 
pressed  existence.    He    passionately  loved 
music,  the  practice  of  which,  in  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  was  just  then  becoming  diffused 
throughout  Italy ;  the  palace  rang  daily  with 
music,  the  pope  hummed  the  airs  that  were 
played.    It  may  be  that  all  this  was  a  sort  oil 
intellectual  debauchery ;  if  so,  it  is  at  least  th« 
only  one  that  becomes  a  man.     For  the  rest,' 
Leo  X.  was  full  of  kindness  and  personal  sym- 
pathy.    He  never,  or  if  at  all,  only  in  the 
mildest  terms,  refused  a  request,  although  it 
wsls  really  impossible  to  grant  everything. 
**  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  one  of  those  obser- 
vant ambassadors,  "  veiy  liberal  and  good 
natured ;  were  it  not  that  his  relations  drive 
him  upon  them,  he  would  avoid  all  dissen- 
sions."!   **  He  is  learned,"  says  another,  '*  and 

*  Naugerii  Prefatio  in  Ciceronis  Orationes,  t.  i. 
t  Zorzi.  Per  il  papa  non  toria  ni  guerra  ni  fatiche,  oca 
quesU  soi  lo  intriga. 
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a  friend  to  the  learned :  religious  he  is  indeed, 
bat  he  has  a  mind  to  live.***  Certainly  he  did 
not  always  observe  pontifical  decorum.  He 
sometimes  left  Rome,  to  the  sore  distress  of 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  not  only  without 
sorplice,  bat,  as  that  officer  has  noted  in  his 
ioornal,  "what  is  worst  of  all,  with  boots  on 
his  feet**  He  passed  the  autumn  in  rural  re- 
creations, enjoymg  hawking  at  Viterbo,  hunt- 
ing at  Cometo,  and  fishing^  on  the  lake  of 
B^sena.  He  then  spent  some  time  at  Malli- 
ana,  his  favourite  resort  Improvisatori  and 
men  of  light  quick  talents,  capable  of  enliven- 
ing every  hour  of  the  day,  accompanied  him. 
Towards  winter  the  party  returned  to  the  city. 
This  was  in  great  prosperity :  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  increased  by  a  third  within  a 
few  years ;  it  ofiered  profit  to  the  artisan,  hon- 
our to  the  artist,  to  every  one  security.  Never 
had  the  court  been  more  animated,  cheerfUl, 
and  intcUectuaL  No  cost  was  too  great  for 
spiritual  or  secular  festivals,  plays  and  thea- 
trical entertainments,  presents  and  fhvours; 
nothing  was  spared.  It  was  heard  with  de- 
light Uiat  Giuliano  Medici  was  thinking  of 
t^dng  up  his  residence  at  Rome  with  his 
yoong  wife.  "God  be  praised,"  says  cardinal 
Bibbiena  in  a  letter  to  him,  "for  here  we  lack 
nothing  but  a  court  of  hidies." 

Alexander's  sensuality  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed with  loathing:  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
censurable  in  the  arrangements  of  Leo*s  court : 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  his  life 
did  not  correspond  to  that  befitting  a  supreme 
head  of  the  Church. 

Life  easily  veils  its  own  incongruities:  so 
was  it  with  these,  till  men  pondered  and 
weighed  them,  and  then  they  could  not  fiiil 
to  l»  apparent 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  could  no 
longer  be  any  question  of  true  Christian  senti- 
ment and  conviction :  on  the  contrary,  there 
arose  a  direct  opposition  to  tbese. 

The  i^ilosopnical  schools  disputed  whether 
tiie  reasonable  soul  were  immaterial  indeed 
and  immortal,  but  single  and  common  to  all 
mankind,  or  whether  it  was  absolutely  mortal 
The  most  noted  philosopher  of  the  day,  Pietro 
Pcnnponazzo,  took  upon  him  to  maintain  the 
latter  opinion.  He  likened  himself  to  Prome- 
theus, whose  heart  was  devoured  by  the  vul- 
ture because  he  sought  to  steal  his  fire  from 
Jupiter.  But  with  all  these  painful  eflS>rts, 
with  all  his  subtlety,  he  arrived  at  no  other 
result  than  that,  "  if  the  law-giver  had  estab- 
lished the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  had  done 
80  without  troubling  himself  about  its  truth.'*! 

*  Hario  Minio,  RalazioDe.  E  docto  e  amador  di  docti ; 
ben  rpligioao,  ma  vol  river.  He  calls  him**  bona  pereoDa.*' 

t  PbrapoQazzo  was  rwj  serioaalj  assailed  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  appeals,  among  other  proo£i,  from  extracts  out  of 
p^wl  leuera  by  Contelori.  "Petnis  de  Mantua,'*  it  is 
there  said,  *'aaseniit  quod  anima  rational  is  secundum 
propria  philoiophiaB  et  roentem  Aristoif>lis  sit  seu  videaiur 
monalis,  contra  determinationem  concilii  Lateranensis  : 
pq«  BUidat «  dicta  PMnit  rtvocec ;  alias  contiA  IpMim  I 


We  must  not  suppose  that  these  sentiments 
were  confined  to  a  few,  or  that  they  were  kept 
secret.  Ehrasmus  declares  his  astonishment  at 
the  blasphemies  that  met  his  ears ;  they^  sought 
to  prove  to  him,  a  foreigner,  out  of  Plmy,  that 
there  is  no  difierence  between  the  souls  of  men 
and  those  of  brutes.* 

Whilst  the  common  people  sank  into  almost 
heathenish  superstition,  which  soufifht  its  sal- 
vation in  an  ill-founded  mechanical  devotion, 
the  higher  classes  adopted  notions  of  an  anti- 
religious  tendency.  , 

What  was  young  Luther*s  amazement  when 
he  visited  Italy.  At  the  moment  when  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  accomplished,  the 
priests  blurted  out  blasphemies  in  which  they 
denied  it 

In  Rome  it  was  a  characteristic  of  j^ood 
society,  to  dispute  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity.  '*  One  passes  no  longer,*'  says 
P.  Ant  Bandmo,t  **  for  an  accompliSied  man, 
unless  he  entertain  some  heterodox  notions  of 
Christianity.*'  At  court  they  spoke  of  the 
instituticms  of  the  catholic  chureh,  of  passages 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  only  in  a  tone  of  jesting; 
the  mysteries  of  fkith  were  held  in  derision. 

We  see  how  everything  conforms  to  certain 
laws,  how  one  thing  begets  another;  the  cede- , 
siastical  pretensions  of  the  sovereigns  produce( 
the  temporal  claims  of  the  popes ;  the  corrup-\ 
tion  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  institutions  elicit  the  \ 
development  of  a  new  intellectual  tendency,  \ 
until  at  last  the  very  basis  of  faith  becomes  \ 
affected  in  public  opinion. 

Oppontion  to  the  papacy  in  Germany, 

I  regard  as  surpassingly  interesting  the  re- 
lation on  which  Germany  entered  to  this  intel- 
lectual devel(^ment  It  took  part  in  it,  but 
in  a  totally  different  spirit 

If  in  Italy  it  was  poets,  such  as  Boccacio 
and  Petrarch,  who  promoted  the  study  of  an- 
cient literature  in  their  day,  and  created  the 
national  impulse  in  that  direction,  in  Germany 
this  was  the  work  of  a  spiritual  fraternity,  the 

procedatur.  13  Junii,  1518.  [Peter  of  Mantua  has  assert- 
edj  that  according  to  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle,  the  rational  soul  is  or  appears  to  be 
mortal,  contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil :  the  pope  commands  that  the  said  Peter  retract,  oiher- 
irise  that  he  be  proceeded  against.! 

•  Burignv,  Life  of  Erasmus,  i.  139.    I  will  here  quote 

also  the  following  passage  from  Paul  Canenslus.  in  his 

Vita  Pauli  II.    '*  Pari  quoque  diligentia  e  medio  Romantt 

curi»  nefimdum  nonnulloram  hivenum  sectam  sceles. 

(fepraTEtis  moribus 


taroque  opinionem  subtulit,  qui  d 

bant  nostram  fidem  orthodoxam  poiius  quibusdam  sancto- 
nim  astutiis  quam  veris  rerum  testimoniis  subsMere.'^ 
[Witli  equal  diligence  he  eradicated  from  the  Soomui 
court  an  infamous  heresy,  and  abominable  opinion  of 
some  profligate  young  men,  who  assprted  that  our  orthodox 


&ith  reposed  rather  on  certain  subtleties  of^the  ninMi 

gne,  a  poem  by  Ludoviro,  breathes  a  spirit 
j\j  marked  materialism,  as  we  see  frDm  the  quo  _ 
tlons  or  Dam  in  the  fortieth  book  of  his  Hisioire  de  Veniae. 


than  on  real  substantial  evidrnce.] 

Charlemagne,  a  poem  by  Ludoviro,  breathes  a  spirit  of 

sirongir ^-^       -    .  .. - 


t  In  Caracciolo»s  MS.  Life  of  Paul  IV.  

non  pareva  fosse  galantuomo  e  buon  cortegiano  colui  t„. 
de'  dqgmi  della  chiesa  non  aveva  qualche  opinioa  errooaa 
edheraiica. 


In  quel  tempo 
*  icbe 
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Hieronymites,  a  fraternity  bound  together  by 
laborious  industry  and  sequestration  from  the 
world.  It  was  one  of  its  members,  the  pro- 
found and  blameless  mystic  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
in  whose  school  were  formed  all  the  worthy 
men,  who  first  borrowed  frx)m  the  light  of 
ancient  literature  newly  risen  in  Italy,  and 
then  returned  to  diffuse  it  through  Germany.''' 

The  dilTerence  thus  observable  in  the  be- 
ginning, marked  the  subsequent  progress 
likewise. 

In  Italy  men  studied  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients to  learn  the  sciences  fVozp  them;  in 
Germany  they  founded  schools;  there  men 
sought  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems 
affecting  the  human  soul,  if  not  by  indepen- 
dent thought,  at  least  at  the  hand  of  the  an- 
cients ;  here  the  best  books  were  devoted  to 
the  education  of  youth. 

In  Italy  men  were  captivated  by  the  beau- 
tiful in  form,  and  began  to  imitate  the  an- 
cients; they  achieve^  as  we  have  seen,  a 
national  literature.  In  Germany  these  stu- 
dies took  a  spiritual  direction.  The  renown 
of  Reuchlin  and  of  Erasmus  is  familiar  to 
every  one :  if  we  inquire  what  constituted 
the  highest  merit  of  the  former,  it  was  that 
he  wrote  the  first  Hebrew  grammar,  a  monu- 
ment of  which  he  hoped  equally  as  the  Italian 
poets,  '*  that  it  would  be  more  durable  than 
brass."  If  he  was  the  first  thus  to  make  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  possible,  Erasmus 
applied  his  industry  to  the  New ;  he  was  the 
first  who  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  Greek ; 
his  paraphrases  and  annotations  wrought  an 
effect  that  even  far  exceeded  his  intention. 

While  the  course  now  entered  on  in  Italy 
withdrew  men  from  the  Church,  or  set  them 
in  opposition  to  it,  something  of  a  similar 
kind  happened  in  Germany.  There  that  free- 
dom of  thought  which  can  never  be  wholly 
^.  suppressed  ^intruded  into  literature,  and  here 
land  there  assumed  the  form  of  decided  unbe- 
lief. A  more  profound  theology  too,  sprung 
from  unknown  sources,  had  been  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Church,  but  defied  its  power  to 
put  it  down.  This  now  became  mixed  up 
with  the  literary  movements  in  Germany.  In 


believing ;  there  it  utterly  abrogated  the  very 
basis  of  the  Church,  here  it  re-established  it  ;^ 
there  it  was  mockmg,  satirical,  and  pliantly^ 
submissive  to  power ;  here  it  was  full  of  ear-' 
nestness  and  deep  indignation,  and  rose  up 
against  the  Roman  church,  tumin£f  upon  it 
the  boldest  attack  it  ever  sustained.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a  fortuitous  circumstance* 
that  this  was  directed  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  abuses  practised  in  the  matter  of 
indulgences.  '  But  as  the  conversion  into  an 
outward  thing  of  that  which  was  meet  essen- 
tially a  concern  of  the  inward  man,  (a  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  doctrine  of  indulgences) 
was  a  most  crying  exemplification  of  that 
fatal  vice  on  the  whole  system,  the  worldli- 
ness  that  had  seized  upon  the  Church,  it  was 
of  all  things  the  most  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  conceptions  drawn  from  the  profounder 
German  theology.  To  a  man  like  Luther, 
with  a  deep  and  lively  sense  of  religion,  filled 
with  the  notions  of  sin  and  justification,  as 
they  had  been  expressed  in  the  books  of  Ger- 
man theology  before  his  time,  strengthened 
therein  through  the  Scriptures,  which  he  im- 
bibed with  a  thirsting  heart,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  be  so  shocking  and  repulsive  as 
the. system  of  indulgences.  The  notion  of  a 
pardon  for  sin  to  be  had  for  money  must  needs 
have  been  most  deeply  offensive  to  him  whose 
conclusions  on  this  very  point  had  been  built 
on  considerations  of  the  eternal  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  who  had  learned  to 
interpret  Scripture  for  himself. 

He  did  by  all  means  set  himself  to  oppose 
the  abuse ;  but  soon  the  weak-grounded  and 
prejudiced  opposition  he  encountered  led  him 
step  by  step  further :  he  was  not  long  blind 
to  the  connexion  between  that  monstrous 
abuse  and  the  generieil  corruption  of  the 
church.  His  was  not  a  nature  to  quail  before 
any  extremity :  he  grappled  with  unhesitat- 
ing boldness  with  the  very  head  of  the  church. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  most  devoted  depend- 
ents and  champions  of  the  papacy,  the  mendi- 
cant monks,  arose  the  boldest  and  most  vigor- 
ous opponent  it  had  ever  encountered.  For- 
asmuch as  Luther  held  up  its  own  proper 


this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of,  principles,  in  their  fullest  precision  and  clear- 


remark,  that  so  early  as  the  year  1513,  the 
Bohemian  brethren  made  advances  to  flras- 
mus,  whose  views  and  sentiments  yet  differed 
widely  from  theirs.! 

And  thus  the  development  of  the  age  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps  led  to  an  opposition 
against  the  Church.  Beyond  them  this  wasf 
connected  with  literature  and  science,  on  this' 
side  it  arose  out  of  spiritual  studies  and  a 
profounder  theology.  There  it  was  negative 
and  incredulous;   here  it  was  positive  and 

*  Meinera  has  the  merit  of  having  first  brought  to  licht 
this  genealogy  from  the  Daventria  IllustraU  of  Kevius. 
Biographies  of  celebrated  men  of  the  times  of  the  revival 
of  letters,  ii.  3n& 

t FOsslin;  Kirchen- und Ketseigetchichte, iL 9L 


ness,  in  the  face  of  a  power  that  had  so  widely 
lapsed  therefrom,  forasmuch  as  he  proclaimed 
that  which  had  already  beccwme  a  general 
conviction,  forasmuch  as  his  opposition,  which 
had  not  yet  developed  the  whole  system  of  its 
positive  principles,  was  welcome  to  the  re- 
jectors of  the  faith,  and  yet  because  it  did  ac- 
tually involve  those  principles,  was  satisfac- 
tory to  the  serious  feelings  of  believers,  it 
followed  that  his  writings  wrought  an  incal- 
culable effect :  in  a  moment  Uiey  filled  Ger- 
many and  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

fOLinOAI.  OOMPLIOATIOin.      OONNEXIOII  BB- 
TWSBM  THEM  AHD  THE  BEFORHATION. 

TmvB  shnnltaneoody  with  the  eecnlar 
aspimticHis  of  the  papacy  had  arisen  a  twofold 
movement ;  the  one  was  religions ;  a  revolt 
was  already  begun,  of  which  it  was  foreseen 
that  it  contained  an  immense  futurity  within 
it ;  the  other  political — the  antagonising  ele- 
ments were  in  the  most  vehement  fermenta- 
tion, and  tending  rapidly  to  new  combinations. 
Both  these  movements,  their  reciprocal  action, 
and  the  opposing  currents  they  engendered, 
thenceforth  for  many  centuries  shaped  the 
history  of  the  papacy. 

Would  that  never  prince  or  state  mi^ht 

ne  that  any  good  may  befal  them  which 

ley  owe    not   to  themselves,  which  they 

111    not   have  won   by  their  own   native 

;rength ! 

.  Whilst  the  Italian  powers  sought  the  one 
to  overcome  the  others  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
nations,  they  destroyed  with  their  own  hands 
the  independence  they  had  enjoyed  during 
.  the  fifteenth  century,  and  exposed  their  coun- 
try to  be  the  common  battle  prize  for  the  rest 
of  Europe.  A  great  share  in  this  result  must 
be  imputed  to  the  popes.  They  had  now 
%  assuredly  acquired  a  might,  such  as  had  i^ever 
j  before  been  possessed  by  the  Roman  see ;  but 
I  they  had  not  acquired  it  of  themselves :  they 
>  owed  it  to  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
and  Swiss.  But  for  his  league  with  Louis 
XI L,  C«sar  Borgia  would  hardly  have  accom 
plished  much.  Enlarged  as  were  the  views 
of  Julius  II.,  heroic  as  were  his  achievements, 
he  must  have  succumbed  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Swiss.  How  could  it 
be,  but  that  they  who  had  fought  out  the  vic- 
tory should  seek  to  enjoy  the  preponderance 
that  thence  accrued  to  them  ?  Julius  If.  saw 
this  clearly.  His  purpose  was  to  maintain  a 
certain  balance  among  the  other  powers,  and 
to  make  use  only  of  the  least  potent  amonc^ 
;theiii,  the  Swiss,  whom  he  might  hope  to  lead. 
But  it  proved  otherwise.  Two  great 
powers  grew  up,  and  contended  with  each 
other,  if  not  for  universal  dominion,  at  least 
for  the  supremacy  in  Europe,  powers  so 
mighty  that  a  pope  was  fiir  from  being  able 
to  match  them;  and  they  fought  out  their 
quarrel  on  Italian  ground. 
I  First  came  the  French.  Not  long  afler 
|Leo*8  accession  they  appeared  in  greater  force 
than  they  had  ever  before  crossed  the  Alps, 
to  reconquer  Milan ;  at  their  head  Francis  I., 
fa  the  ardour  of  youth  and  chivalry.  Every- 
thing hung  on  tiie  question  whether  or  not 
the  Swiss  would  be  able  to  resist  them.  The 
battle  of  Marignano  was  therefore  so  impor- 
taot,  because  Uie  Swiss  were  wholly  routed, 


and  because  they  never  since  that  defeat  have 
exercised  an  independent  influence  in  Italy. 

The  battle  had  remained  undecided  the 
first  day,  and  already  bonfires  had  been  light- 
ed in  Rome  upon  mtelligence  of  a  victory 
won  by  the  Swiss.  The  earliest  tidings  of 
the  second  day's  result,  and  of  the  real  issue  of 
the  fight,  were  received  by  the  envoy  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
king,  and  who  themselves  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  event.  He  hastened  at 
the  earliest  hour  to  the  Vatican  to  impart  the 
news  to  the  pope :  the  latter  came  out  but 
partly  dressed  to  give  him  audience.  *•  Your 
holiness,"  said  the  envoy,  "gave  me  bad 
tidings  last  night,  and  false  ones  too :  to-day 
I  bring  your  holiness  in  return  good  news, 
and  true ;  the  Swiss  are  beaten."  He  read 
him  the  letter  he  had  received,  written  by 
men  known  to  the  pope,  and  putting  the  mat- 
ter beyond  the  possibility  of  douht .♦  The 
pope  did  not  disguise  his  deep  dismay.  "  Then 
what  will  become  of  us,  what  will  become 
even  of  you  1"  "  We  hope  the  best  for  both." 
"Sir  envoy,"  replied  the  pope,  "we  must 
throw  ourselves  into  the  king's  arms,  and  cry 
him  mercy. "t 

In  fact  the  French  through  this  victory 
acquired  the  decided  preponderence  in  Italy. 
Had  they  followed  it  up  with  resolution,  nei« 
ther  Tuscany  nor  the  States  of  the  Church, 
both  so  easily  moved  to  rebellion,  would  have 
been  able  to  'ofi*er  much  resistance,  and  the 
Spaniards  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Naples.  "  The  king," 
says  Francis  Vettori  unconditionally,  "  might 
have  become  lord  of  Italy."  How  much  rest- 
ed at  that  moment  upon  Leo ! 

Lorenzo  Medici  said  of  his  three  sons,  Ju- 
lian, Peter,  and  John,  that  the  first  was  good, 
the  second  a  fool,  the  third  prudent  This 
third  was  pope  Leo  X. ;  he  now  showed  him- 
self competent  to  encounter  the  difficult  posi- 
tion into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Against  the  advice  of  his  cardinals  he  be- 
took himself  to  Bologna,  to  have  speech  with  - 
the  king.J    Here  they  concluded  the  concor-l 
dat,  in  which  they  shared  between  them  the  | 
rights  of  the  Grallican    church.     Leo    was 
forced  to  give  up  Parma  and  Placenza ;  but 
for  the  rest  he  succeeded  in  conjuring  the 

•  Summario  de  la  relatione  dt  Zorzi.  £  cum!  deflmiui- 
ato  venne  fuori  non  coropito  d!  ve^ir.  L'  orator  disse : 
Pater  taDte  eri  vi«.  sants.  mi  dette  una  cattiva  nuova  e 
falsa,  io  le  daro  ozi  una  bona  e  vera,  zoe  Sguizari  «  roUi. 
The  letters  were  from  Paaqualigo,  Dandolo,  and  others. 

t  Domine  orator,  vederemo  quel  tan  il  re  ChrlsUno.  ae 
meiieremo  in  le  so  man  dimandando  miscricordia.  Lui 
orator  disse:  Pater  nnte,  Tostra  santitft  non  avrft  mal 
alcuDO. 

t  Zorzi.  "  Queeto  papa  «  savlo  e  praticho  di  sUto,  e  at 
peQa6  con  li  suoi  conmiltori  di  venir  abocharsi  a  Bologna 
con  vergoffna  di  la  sede  (ap.) :  moltl  cardinali,  tra  i  qual 
il  cardinal  Hadriano,  lo  disconsejaTa :  pur  \i  volse  an- 
dar."  [This  pope  is  learned  and  practised  in  matters  of 
slate,  and  he  consulted  with  his  advisers  about  going  to 
have  speech  at  Boloffna  to  the  degradation  of  the  (aposto- 
lic) see.  Manj  cardinals,  among  them  cardinal  Hadrian, 
diHuaded  him,  but  he  would  go  there.] 
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storm,  inducing  the  Ung  to  torn  his  steps 
homewards,  and  himself  remaining  secure  m 
the  possession  of  his  dominions. 

What  a  stroke  of  fortune  for  him  this  was, 
is  apparent  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
mere  approach  of  the  French.  It  is  highly 
deserving  of  remark  tha^  Leo,  after  his  allies 
had  been  defeated,  and  he  had  been  forced  to 
yield  up  a  portion  of  his  territory,  was  able  to 
keep  hold  on  two  provinces  but  just  won,  ac- 
customed to  independence,  and  full  of  all  the 
elements  of  insurrection. 
\      A  constant  theme  for  censure  has  been  his 

I  attack  on  Urbino,  a  princely  house  that  had 
afR)rded  refvLge  and  sustenance  to  his  own 
fiunily  in  their  season  of  exile.  The  cause 
was  this :  the  duke  of  Urbino  had  accepted 
the  pope's  pay,  and  had  deserted  him  in  the  mo- 
ment of  crisis.  Leo  said,  **  if  he  did  not  visit 
him  with  punishment  for  this,  there  would  be 
no  baron  in  the  states  of  the  church  so  feeble 
as  not  to  resist  him.  He  had  received  the 
pontificate  in  credit,  and  would  so  maintain 
It.***"  But  as  the  duke  received  support,  at 
least  in  secret,  from  the  French,  as  he  had 
allies  in  the  state  and  even  in  the  college  of 
cardinals,  the  cbnflict  was  yet  of  a  haza^ous 
nature.  The  warlike  prince  was  not  easily 
to  be  expelled  from  his  possessions :  the  pope 
was  seen  at  times  to  tremble  at  the  receipt  of 
un&vourable  news,  and  to  be  reduced  to  ex- 
treme perplexity.  It  is  said  a  plot  was  form- 
ed to  poison  him,  in  the  course  of  treatment 
for  a  malady  under  which  he  laboured.f  The 
I  pope  succeeded  in  mastering  this  foe,  but  it  is 
'  manifest  how  much  pains  the  conquest  cost 
him.  The  defeat  of  his  party  by  the  French 
affected  him  in  his  very  capital,  nay  in  his 
own  palace. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  great  power  had  be- 
come consolidated.  Strange  as  it  appeared 
that  one  and  the  same  monarch  should  rule  in 
Vienna,  Brussels,  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  and 
Naples,  and  besides  all  these  in  a  new  contin- 
ent too,  this  had  been  brought  about  by  an  easy 
and  scarcely  noticed  interlacement  of  family 
(interests.  This  elevation  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
•tria,  which  linked  together  so  many  different 
/nations,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
(pregnant  changes  that  Europe  had  ever  wit- 
nessed. At  the  moment  when  the  nations 
parted  from  their  old  centre,  they  were  thrown, 
through  their  political  circumstances,  into  a 
new  system  of  combinations.  The  power  of 
Austria  forthwith  set  itself  against  the  pre- 
ponderant influence  of  France.    Charles  V. 


*  Franc.  VeUori  (Sommario  della  suniad'  Italia)  a  rerj 
intimate  friend  of  the  Medici,  gives  thb  explanation. 
The  defender  of  Pianceeco  Maria,  Oior.  Batt.  Leoni 
(Tita  di  Franceaco  Maria,)  relatea  facts  that  tend  rery 
much  to  the  same  purport,  p.  166,  et  seg. 

t  Fea,  in  his  Notizie  intomo  Raiaeie,  p.  36,  has  com- 
municated from  the  acts  of  the  consistory  the  sentence 
afalnst  the  three  cardinals,  which  expressly  refers  to 
their  uDdemuidiBg  with  Ftancefco  Maria. 


acquired  through  the  imperial  dignity  a  legi- 
timate claim  to  paramount  rank,  at  least  in 
Lombardy.  War  arose  without  much  dela/ 
out  of  these  Italian  circumstances. 

The  popes,  as  we  have  said,  had  hoped  to 
attain  to  complete  independence  through  the 
enlargement  of  their  dominicMis.    Hiey  now 
saw  ^emselves  hemmed  in  between  two  &r 
superior  powers.    A  pope  was  not  so  insigni- 
ficant that  he  could  remain  neutral  in  a  s&iie 
between  them ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he 
strong  enough  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the 
scale  into  i^ich  he  cast  his  force :  he  could 
only  look  for  safety  to  the  dexterous  use  he 
made  of  events.    Leo  is  reputed  to  have  said,  \ 
that  when  one  had  concluded  terms  with  either  i 
party,  he  must  not  omit  to  treat  with  the  | 
other.*    So  double-ton^ed  a  policy  was  the  ' 
forced  result  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  | 
placed. 

Leo  nevertheless  could  hardly  entertain 
any  serious  doubt  as  to  which  party  it  was  his 
interest  to  adopt  Even  had  it  not  been  of 
infinite  importance  to  him  to  recover  Parma 
and  Piacenza ;  had  the  promise  of  Charles  V. 
so  greatly  in  his  favour,  to  seat  an  Italian 
soverei^  in  Milan,  been  insuflScient  to  deter- 
mine him ;  there  was  yet,  it  appears  to  me,  a 
still  more  decisive  motive  to  fix  his  choice, 
lliis  was  derived  from  religious  considera- 
tions. 

Throu^^ut  the  whole  period  we  are  con- 
tempfating,  there  was  nothing  princes  had  so 
much  at  heart,  in  all  their  involved  dealings 
with  the  Etoman  see,  as  to  elicit  a  spiritual 
opposition  against  it  Charles  Vlil.  of  France 
had  no  more  trusty  support  against  Alexander 
VL  than  the  Dominican  Geronimo  Savonarola 
of  Florence.  When  Louis  XIL  had  abandon- 
ed all  hope  of  reconciliation  with  pope  Julius 
IL,  he  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pisa ; 
ineffectual  as  was  the  attempt,  it  appeared  to 
Rome  a  matter  of  the  utofost  peril.  But  when 
had  a  bolder  or  a  more  prosperous  foe  than 
Luther  ever  stood  up  against  the  pope  ?  His 
mere  appearance,  his  existence,  gave  him  a 
weigiity  political  importance.  In  this  light 
Maximilian  viewed  the  matter :  he  would  not 
have  su&red  anv  violence  to  belal  the  monk ; 
he  recommended  him  to  the  special  protection 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony :  "  there  might  some 
time  or  other  be  need  of  him."  From  that 
time  forth  Luther's  influence  increased  day  by 
day.  The  pope  had  fiiiled  in  all  his  attempts 
to  silence  him  either  by  persuasion  or  terror, 
or  to  get  him  into  his  hands.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  Leo  was  deceived  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger :  how  often  did  he 
urge  the  able  men  with  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded in  Rome,  to  engage  in  that  contest 


*  Suriano.  Relatione  di  1533.  Dicesi  del  papa 
che  quando  '1  aveva  f^tto  lega  con  alcuno  pnma, 
dir  che  pero  non  si  dovea  resiar  de  tnoar  cum  lo  altr 


peronon 
cipe  opposto. 


Leone 

^ ,  solera 

resiar  de  tnoar  cum  lo  altro  prin- 
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BM  there  was  yet  another  mmna  left.  As 
he  fliioold  have  had  reason,  had  he  declared 
against  the  emperor,  to  fear  so  dangerous  an 
oppositioii  protected  and  encoura^red,  so  he 
might  hope,  if  he  allied  himself  with  that  po> 
tenate,  to  pat  down  the  religious  revolution 
with  his  assistance. 

The  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  took 

the  state  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  afikirs 

into  consideration.     I..eo  concluded  a  leacrue 

with  Charles  V.  for  the  reconquest  of  Mimn. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  this  alliance  was 

made  has  been  assigned  as  the  date  of  the 

edict  published  respecting  Luther.     Other 

i  motives  may  indeed  have  co-operated  towards 

J  the  promulgation  of  that  document,  but  no  one 

1  will  eiideavour  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 

I  not  most  intimately  connected  with  the  politi- 

'cal  treaty. 

And  not  long  was  it  ere  the  double  eflects 
of  this  alliance  were  manifested. 

Luther  was  imprisoned  and  kept  concealed 
in  the  Wartburg.*  The  Italians  at  once  re- 
fused to  believe  that  Charles  had  let  him  go 
from  a  conscientious  unwillingness  to  violate 
the  safe-conduct  granted  him.  **  Since  he 
perceived,"  said  they,  ''that  the  pope  was 
alarmed  at  Luther*s  doctrine,  he  designed  to 
keep  him  in  check  by  means  of  it*'f  However 
that  may  be,  Luther  did  actually  disappear  for 
a  moment  from  the  scene  of  the  world ;  he 
was  in  a  certain  degree  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  and  the  pope  had  in  any  case  effects 
ed  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures  against 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  combined  forces  of  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  had  been  prosperous  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  pope*s  nearest  relations,  cardinal 
Giulio  Medici,  the  son  of  his  father's  brother, 
was  himself  in  the  field,  and  entered  Milan 
with  the  victorious  arm  jr.  It  was  asserted  in 
Rome  that  the  pope  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
bestow  that  dukedom  upon  him.  But  I  find 
no  direct  proof  of  this,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
the  emperor  would  have  easily  fifiven  his  con- 
sent But  even  without  this,  ue  advantage 
gained  was  not  easily  to  be  calculated.  Parma 
and  Piacenza  were  taken :  the  French  remov- 
ed, the  pope  would  inevitably  possess  a  great 
influence  over  the  new  sovereign  of  Milan. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  moments. 
A  new  political  development  was  begun;  a 
great  movement  in  the  church  had  arisen.  It 
was  a  moment  in  which  the  pope  might  have 
flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  le^ing  the 
former,  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  had 
stayed  the  latter.    He  was  still  young  enough 

*  Luther  waa  fupposed  to  be  dead :  it  wm  reported  that 
he  had  been  murdered  by  the  papal  party.  Fallavidiii 
(btorla  del  Ceacilio  di  Treato,  1.  c.  28)  infen  from  Alean- 
deHs  letiera,  that  the  noncioe  were  in  danger  of  their  livei 
on  that  account. 

t  Yeiiori :  Carlo  si  ezcusb  df  non  poter  procedere  piu 
oltre  rispetto  al  aalvocondoito,  ma  la  veriu  fo  che  conoa- 
eeado  che  il  papa  temeva  molto  di  queiu  docirina  di  Lo- 
Omio,  lo  ToUe  tenece  coil  queato  freno.  > 

6 


to  indulge  the  anticipatioo  of  turning  the  aos- 
picious  m<xnent  to  full  account 

Strange  delusive  lot  of  man !  Leo  was  in 
his  villa  Malliana  when  the  news  was  brought 
him  of  the  entrance  of  his  own  par^  into 
Mikn.  He  abandoned  himself  to  the  feeling 
naturally  occasioned  by  a  happily  complet^ 
enterprise.  He  looked  on  with  glee  upon  the 
rejoicings  celebrated  by  his  pec^le  out  of 
docos ;  moved  to  and  fro  till  a  late  hour  in 
the  night  between  the  window  and  the  fire 
on  the  hearth — ^the  month  was  November.* 
Somewhat  exhausted,  but  in  the  utmost  de- 
lij^ht,  he  reached  ftome ;  and  there  the  festi* 
vities  for  the  victory  were  not  yet  quite  ended, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness. 
"  Pray  for  me,"  he  said  to  his  servants, "  that 
I  may  yet  make  you  all  happy."  He  loved 
life,  we  see,  but  his  hour  was  come.  He  had 
not  time  to  receive  the  eucharist  and  extreme 
unction.  So  suddenly,  so  prematurely,  in  the 
midst  of  such  great  hopes  did  he  die,  '^  as  the 
ponpy  fiide8."t 

The  Roman  people  could  not  forgive  him  f 
that  he  had  departed  without  the  sacraments,  i 
that  he  had  expended  so  much  money  and  yet  I 
left  abundant  debts  behind.    They  followed  ^ 
his  corpse  with  jeers.    "  You  sneaked  in  like 
a  fox,"  they  said,  "  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  have 
gone  off  like  a  dog."|    After  times,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  designated  a  centurv  and  a 
great  epoch  in  the  progress  of  mankind  by 
his  name. 

We  have  called  him  a  favourite  of  finrtune. 
After  he  Imd  overcome  the  first  mischance, 
which  afi^ted  not  himself  so  much  as  other 
members  of  his  house,  his  lot  carried  him  for- 
ward firom  enjoyment  to  enjoyment,  from  suc- 
cess to  success.  But  even  disappointments 
themselves  seemed  constrained  to  pnHnote  his  ^ 
prosperity.  His  life  passed  away  m  a  sort  of 
intellectual  intoxication,  in  the  continual  fhl- 
filment  of  all  his  wishes.  To  this  end  too  his 
personal  qualities  contributed,  his  good-nature 
and  liberality,  his  activity  of  imagination,  and 
his  abundant  readiness  to  acknowledge  desert 

These  qualities  themselves  are  the  fiiirest 

*  Copia  di  una  lettera  di  Roma  alii  8gH.  Bologneai  a  dl 
3  Dcbr.  isai,  acritu  per  Bartholomeo  Argilelli,  in  the  33d 
vol.  of  Sanuto.  The  intelligence  waa  conveyed  to  the 
pope  Nov.  %i,  during  the  Benedicite.  He  took  this  alfo 
for  a  particularly  good  omen ;  and  said,  Queala  e  una 
buona  nuova  che  navete  portato.  The  Swiia  began  imme- 
diately to  fire  faux  da  jtria.  The  pope  sent  to  beg  thej 
would  desist,  but  in  vain. 

t  People  apoke  immecUatelT  of  poison.  Lettera  dl 
Hieronymo  Bon  a  suo  barba  a  dl  5  Dec,  in  Sanuto.  Nod 
si  sa  certo  se'l  pontefice  sia  mono  di  veneno.  Fo.  aperto. 
lUIaistro  Ferando  judica  sia  state  venenato :  alcuno  de  U 
altri  no :  e  di  questac^lnione  Ma^ro  Severino,  che  lo  vide 
aprire,  dice  che  non  A  venenato.    [It  is  not  known  for 


certain  whether  or  not  the  pope  died  of  poison.  He  wae 
opened.  Master  Ferando  judged  that  he  was  poisoned  : 
some  of  the  others  said  no ',  ana  of  this  opinion  was  Master 
Severino,  who  saw  him  opened,  and  said  he  was  noi 
poisoned.] 

t  Capitol  I  di  una  lettent  scrlua  a  Roma,  21  Dec.  1621. 
**  Conohido  che  non  «  morto  roai  papa  cum  peggior  fama 
dapoi  e  la  chiesa  di  Dio.*'  [I  judge  that  never  difd  apope 
in  wone  repute  since  the  existence  of  Ood'ft  church.] 
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one  of  them  could  stipulate  for  any  piriv^e 
advantage  ?  They  sufifered  themselves  to  be 
surprised  mto  this  determination ;  and  when 
the  thing  was  done  they  scarce  knew  how  it 
had  come  about  They  were  half  dead  with 
terror,  says  (me  of  our  mfbrmants.  It  is  assert- 
ed they  had  persuaded  themselves  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  the  object  (^  their  choice  would  not 
accept  the  appointment.  Pasquin  derided 
them,  representing  the  pope  elect  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  school-master,  and  the  cardinals  as 
schoolboys  whom  he  was  chastising. 

On  a  worthier  man,  however,  the  choice  had  I 
^ot  for  a  long  time  iUlen.  Adrian  was  a  man 
of  thoroughly  unblemished  reputation,  upright* 
pious,  active,  very  serious,  so  that  no  more 
than  a  &int  smile  was  ever  seen  upon  his  lips, 
Jbut  full  of  benevolent  and  pure  intentions ;  a 
Wnuine  clergyman.*  What  a  contra^  wl^n 
he  now  entered  the  city  where  Leo  had  kept 
his  court  with  such  lavish  splendour  \  There 
is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which  he  says,  he 
would  rather  serve  God  in  his  priory  in  Loo* 
vain  than  be  pope.f  Indeed,  he  omtmued  in 
the  Vatican  the  life  he  had  led  as  professor. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him,  and  we  may  be 
permitted  to  relate  it,  thki  he  had  even  brought 
with  him  the  old  woman  his  attendant,  who 
continued  to  provide  for  his  domestic  wants  as 
before.  He  made  no  alteration  in  his  personal 
habits :  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  read  his  mass, 
and  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  order  to  his 
business  and  his  studies,  which  he  interrupted 
only  with  the  most  frugal  dinner.  It  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
general  culture  and  acquirements  ot  his  a^e ; 
he  loved  Flemish  art,  and  prized  the  learmng 
that  was  adorned  with  a  tinge  of  elegance. 
Erasmus  testifies  that  he  was  especially  pro- 
tected by  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  Ingots  of 
the  scfaools.|  But  he  disapproved  of  the  almost 
heathenish  tendency  to  which  they  gave  them- 
selves up  in  Rome  at  that  day,  and  he  would 

•  Liters  ez  Victoria!  direct! vs  ad  Car^inalem  de 
Fliflco,  in  the  33rd  toI.  of  Sanuto,  describe  him  thw: 
■*  Vir  est  mii  tenax ;  in  concedendo  parcissimufl :  in  reel- 
piendo  nullus  aut  rariflsimns.  In  sacrificio  cotiaianus  et 
matutinus  eel.  Quem  amet  aut  si  quem  amet  nuHi  ex- 
ploratum.  Ira  non  agitur,  iocis  non  ducKnr.  Neque  ob 
pontificatum  viaus  eat  exultaase:  quin  conitat  gravito- 
lUum  ad  ejus  famam  nuntii  ingemuisse.  [He  is  a  man 
tenacious  of  his  own,  very  chary  in  conceding,  and  nevw 
He  is  punctual  in  the  daily  and 


boons  of  nature,  fortune-gifts,  which  ftU  but 
seldom  to  the  lot  of  men,  and  which  yet  are 
essential  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Busi- 
ness but  little  disturbed  his  pleasures.  As  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  details,  and  look- 
ed only  to  leading  matters,  they  were  not 
oppressive  to  him,  and  exercised  only  the 
nobler  faculties  of  his  mind.  For  the  very 
reascni  that  he  did  not  devote  every  day  and 
hour  to  them,  it  would  seem  that  he  could  deal 
with  them  upon  large  and  unrestricted  views, 
and  that  in  all  the  entanglements  of  the  mo- 
ment he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes  the 
leading  idea,  the  clue  to  ail  the  mazes  of  the 
labyrinth.  AH  the  grander  impulses  bestow- 
ed on  afiiurs  were  his  own  work.  In  his  last 
moments  all  the  purposes  of  his  policy  met 
together  in  cheering  prosperity.     We  may 

*  even  regard  it  as  a  good  fortune  that  he  then 
I  died.  Times  of  anoSier  complexion  followed, 
I  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
I  successfully  made  he^  agamst  thehr  unpropi- 

tious  nature.    His  successors  had  to  endure 
I  their  whole  burden. 

The  conclave  lasted  very  long.  "My 
lords,"  at  last  said  Cardinal  Medici,  whom  the 
return  of  his  house*s  foes  to  Urbino  and  Peru- 
gia filled  with  alarm,  so  Uiat  he  feared  even 
tor  Florence :  "  My  lords,  I  see  that  none  of  us 
here  assembled  can  become  pope.  I  have  pro- 
posed three  or  four  to  you,  but  you  have  reject^ 
ed  them :  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  accept 
those  whom  you  put  forward.  We  must  look 
about  for  some  one  else  not  present*'  The 
suggestion  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  asked 
whom  he  had  in  view.  "  Take,"  he  answered, 
^  cardinal  Tortosa,  a  venerable  and  aged  man, 
who  is  universally  regarded  as  a  saint*** 
This  was  Adrian  of  Utrecht,t  formerly  profes- 
sor in  Louvain,  the  tutor  of  Charles  V.,  through 
whose  pers(Hial  regard  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  governor  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who 
yet  did  not  belong  to  the  Medici  party,  rose  to 

.speak  in  nraise  of  the  proposed  candidate. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  the  cardinals, 

'Over  accustomed  to  consult  their  personal 
interests  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  should  have 
pitched  upon  an  absent  Netherlander,  whom 
very  few  of  them  knew,  and  with  whom  not 

*  Lettem  di  Roma  a  dl  19  Zener.  in  Sanuto.    Medici, 

•  duhitando  de  li  casi  suoi,  se  le  cosa  fosse  troppo  ita  in 
longo,  deliberb  mettere  conclusione,  et  havendo  in  animo 
quesio  ci«.  Dertusense  per  esser  imperialissimo— disse : 
etc.  [Medici  being  duoious  as  to  his  own  affhirs,  if  the 
matter  was  too  long  protracted,  and  ha  vine  in  his  eye  that 
cardinal  Tortosa  was  one  strongly  attached  to  the  emperor 
—said,  &c.] 

t  So  he  calls  himself  in  a  letter  of  1514,  to  be  found  in 
Caspar  Burmannus :  Adrlanns  VI.  sive  analecU  historica 
de  Adriano  VI.  p.  243.  In  original  documents  of  his 
native  country  he  is  called  Meysier  Arytn  Ftorisse  van 
Utrecht.  Modem  writers  have  sometimes  given  him  the 
name  of  Boyens,  becai»e  his  father  signed  himself  Floris 
Boyens ;  but  that  means  only  Bodewin's  son.  and  is  not  a 
ikmiXj  name.  Bee  Burnuum  in  the  notes  to  Moringi  Vita 
Adriuiiip.^ 


or  very  rarely  accepting, 
early  performance  of  mass. 
101  ■    " 


Whom  he  loves,  or  whethcar 
he  loves  any  one,  is  known  to  none.  .He  is  not  to  be 
driven  by  anger  nor  to  be  led  by  mirthful  sallies.    Nor 


did  he  seem  to  exult  at  obtaining  the  pontificate ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  known  that  he  was  aflTicted  with  grief  <m 


iigence.]    In  Burmann's  collecUon  there 
Adrianiby  Ortizovho  accompanied  the 


hearing  the  intelligence.] 

is  an  Itinerarium  Adrianiby  Ortizo' 

pope  and  knew  him  intimately.    He  asserts,  p.  223,  that 

ne  never  observed  any  thing  in  him  deserving  of  censure, 

that  he  was  a  mirror  of  every  virtue. 

t  Florence  Oem  Wyngaerden :  Vittoria,  15  Feb.  1628, 
in  Burmann,  p.  398. 

t  Erasmus  says  of  him,  in  one  of  his  letters :  **  Licet 
scholasticis  disciplinis  laveret,  satis  tamen  »quus  in  bonas 
literas."  [Although  he  favoured  scholastic  pursuits,  he 
was  nevertheless  well  enough  disposed  towards  polhe 
l^tmii^.]  Jovius  relates  with  saiisniction,  how  much  the 
fame  oi  a  scriptor  annalium  valde  elegans  availed  btn 
with  Adrian,  especially  as  he  was  no  poet. 
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not  do  much  as  hear  oi  the  sect  of  the  poets. 
'  No  <me  could  more  earnestly  desire  than 
Adrian  VI.  (he  retained  his  original  name)  to 
heal  the  diseased  condition  in  which  he  fi)und 
Christendom. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arras  and  the 
&11  of  Rhodes  and  Belgrade  were  further  spe- 
cial motives  prompting  his  thoughts  towards 
re-estahlishing  of  peace  among  the  Christain 
powers.  Although  he  had  been  the  emperor's 
iDstmctor,  he  forthwith  assumed  a  neutral  po- 
sition :  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  hoped  on 
the  new  outbreak  of  war  to  move  him  to  a  de- 
cided declaration  in  favour  of  his  pupil,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  without  accomplishing 
his  purpose.*  When  the  news  of  the  conquest 
of  Rhodes  was  read  to  the  pope,  he  looked 
4own  to  the  eround,  said  not  a  word,  but  sighed 
deeplj.f  The  danger  of  Hungary  was  palpa- 
ble. He  feared  even  for  Italy  and  for  Rome. 
His  whole  endeavour  was  to  bring  about  if 
oot  a  peace,  at  least  a  truce  for  three  years, 
in  order  to  a  general  campaign  in  the  mean- 
time against  the  Turks. 

He  was  not  less  resolved  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Grermans.  With  regard  to  the 
abuses  that  had  made  their  way  into  the 
church,  no  one  could  express  himself  more 
strongly  than  did  he.  *'  We  know,"  he  says 
in  the  instructions  for  the  Nuncio  Chieregato, 
whom  he  sent  to  the  diet,  **  that  for  a  consid- 
erable lime  many  abominable  things  have 
found  a  place  near  the  holy  chair,  abuses  in 
spiritual  things,  exorbitant  straining  of  pre- 
rogatives,  everything  turned  to  evil.  The 
disease  has  spread  from  the  head  to  the  limbs, 
from  the  pope  to  the  prelates :  we  are  all  gone 
astray,  there  is  none  that  has  done  rightly,  no 
not  one."  He  now  promised  on  the  contrary 
all  that  became  a  good  pope ;  to  promote  the 
virtuous  and  the  learned,  to  suppress  abuses, 
gradually  at  least,  if  not  at  once ;  and  he  held 
out  a  hope  of  reformation  both  in  the  head  and 
the  members,  such  as  had  often  been  eagerly 
desired.}  <  « 

I  But  to  reform  the  world  is  not  so  ea^y  a 
\  task.  The  good  intentions  of  an  individual, 
however  high  his  station,  reach  but  a  little 
•  way  towards  such  a  consummation.  Abuses 
'  for  the  most  part  strike  root  too  deeply ;  they 
1  grow  up  entwined  with  the  very  growth  of 
'  the  body  they  encumber. 

The  fitU  of  Rhodes  was  far  from  inducing 
the  French  to  make  peace :  on  the  contrary, 
perceiving  that  the  loss  would  give  the  em- 
peror fir^  occupation,  they  concerted  the 


*Oradenigo,  In  his  Relatione,  names  the  viceroj  of 
Naples.  Oirolanoo  N^rOt-some  highly  interesting  letters 
hom  whom  respecting  thisperiod  we  find  in  thn  Leuere 
4i  priBcipi,  t.  i.  says,  p.  10»,  of  John  Manuel :  **  Se  parti 
meso  disperato." 

t  Negro,  from  the  narratioB  of  the  Venetian  Secretary, 
p.  110. 

t  lostnictio  pro  te  Fmncisco  Chieregato,  Ac.  Ac,  to  be 
taad  in  Bainaldos,  torn.  xi.  p.  363,  and  elsewhere. 


more  vigorous  measures  against  him.  They 
formed  connexions  in  Sicily,  not  without  the 
privity  of  the  cardinal  who  was  most  in 
Adrian's  confidence,  and  they  made  an  aU 
tempt  upon  that  island.  The  pope  found  him- 
self constrained  at  last  to  enter  into  a  league  ;' 
on  his  own  part  with  the  emperor,  which  was  [ 
virtually  directed  against  France.  < 

I'he  Germans  too  were  no  longer  to  be  con* 
ciliated  by  what  would  once  have  been  con- 
sidered a  reformation  of  head  and  members; 
and  then  how  difficult,  how  almost  impracti- 
cable would  such  reform  have  been ! 

Had  the  pope  thought  to  suppress  those 
dues  accruing  to  the  curia,  in  which  be  per- 
ceived a  colour  of  simony,  he  could  not  have 
done  so  without  violence  to  the  legitimate 
rights  of  those  whose  offices  were  founded 
thereon,  offices  which  in  most  instances  they  ' 
had  purchased. 

Did  he  contemplate  a  change  in  the  system 
of  marriage  dispensations,  and  some  relaxa- 
tion in  the  existing  prohibitions!  it  was  re- 
presented to  him  that  such  a  course  would  in- 
fringe upon  and  weaken  the  discijdine  of  the 
church. 

To  check  the  monstrous  abuse  of  indulgences  | 
he  would  gladly  have  revived  the  old  pe-  • 
nances :  but  the  Penitenziaria  set  before  him  i 
the  risk  he  would  then  run  of  losing  Italy,  j 
while  he  sought  to  retain  Germany.*  ; 

In  short,  at  every  step  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  difficulties. 

Add  to  tjiis,  that  he  found  himself  at  Rome 
in  a  Strang  element,  which  he  could  not  rule^ 
inai^much  as  he  was  not  familiar  with  it,  and 
did  not  understand  its  constitution  or  its  inhe- 
rent forces.    He  had  been  joyfully  welcomed : 
it  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  he  had 
smnewhere  about  5000  vacant  benefices  to 
bestow,  and  every  one's  hopes  were  on  the 
alert.    But  never  did  pope  show  himself  more 
chary  and  reserved  on  this  particular.    Adrian 
would  know  who  it  was  for  whom  he  provided, 
to  whom  he  commmitted  ecclesiastical  posts :    / 
he  set  to  work  with  scrupulous  conscientious-    1 
ne88,f  and  disappointed  innumerable  expecta-    / 
tions.     The  first  decree  of  his  pontificate  sup-  ' 
pressed  the  reversionary  rights  formerly  an- 
nexed to  ecclesiastical  dignities:  he  even  re- 
called those  which  had  been  already  conceded. 
It  could  not  be  but  that  the  publication  of  this 
decree  in  Rome  should  stir  up  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  animosity  against  him  in  abundance. 
Hitherto  a  certain  ^eedom  of  speech  and  of 
writing  had  been  enjoyed  at  court:  this  he  . 
would  no  longer  permit.    The  impoverished  | 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Historia  de  Concilio  Trldea 
tino,  br  P.  Sarpi,  ed.  of  1629,  p.  23,  there  is  a  goo  1  expo8i< 
tion  of  the  state  of  things  extracted  fh>m  a  diary  of 
Ghiereeato. 

tOrtu  Itinerariuro,  c.  xxviil.,  c.  xxix.,  particularly 
worthy  of  credit,  as  he  says,  "  cum  pcovisiones  et  alia  ho- 
iusmodi  testis  ooulatus  inspexerim."  [I  perwm%lly  looked 
into  appointments  and  other  things  of  that  kind.j 
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state  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  it,  obliged  him  to  impose  some 
new  taxes,  and  this  was  looked  on  as  intole- 
rable on  the  part  of  one  .who  expended  so 
little.  Dissatisfiiction  generally  prevailed.* 
He  was  well  aware  of  this :  it  haa  its  effect 
upon  him.  He  trusted  the  Italians  still  less 
than  before :  the  two  Netherlanders  to  whom 
he  confided  authority,  Enkefbrt  and  Hezius, 
the  former  his  datary,  the  latter  his  secretary, 
were  not  masters  of  business  or  of  courtly 
afliiirs.  He  hunself  found  it  impossible  to 
direct  them;  besides,  he  was  bent  on  still 
pursuing  his  studies,  not  reading  only  but  even 
writing.  He  was  not  very  accessible ;  busi- 
ness was  procrastinated,  tediously  prolonged, 
and  unskilfully  handled. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  circumstances  of  mat- 
est  general  moment  nothing  effectual  was 
done.  War  was  renewed  m  Upper  Italy. 
In  Germany,  Luther  was  again  at  work.  In 
Rome,  which  was  besides  afflicted  with  the 
plague,  discontent  was  universal. 

Adrian  once  said :  '*  How  much  it  imports 
on  what  times  is  cast  even  the  best  of  men  !'* 
The  whole  feeling  of  his  position  is  embodied 
in  this  painful  exclamation :  fitly  has  it  been 
engraved  on  his  monument  in  the  German 
church  at  Rome. 

I  At  least  it  is  not  ascribable  exclusively  to 
Adrian's  personal  character  if  his  times  were 
barren  of  resulL  The  papacy  was  envel(^>ed 
in  the  march  of  mighty  necessities  swaying 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  necessities  that 
would  have  infinitely  tasked  the  powers  of 
men  the  most  practised  in  statesman^ip,  and 
the  most  fertile  in  expedients. 

Among  all  the  cardinals  there  was  none 

I  who  seemed  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  wield 
the  papacy,  more  equal  to  sustain  the  burthen 
ef  that  station,  than  Giulio  de*  Medici.  He 
had  already  under  Leo  the  chief  share  in  pub- 
lic business,  and  had  held  the  whole  of  its  de- 
tails in  his  hands ;  even  under  Adrian  too  he 
had  retained  a  certain  degree  of  power.f  He 
did  not  let  the  highest  dignity  a  second 
time  escape  him.  He  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
;nent  VII. 

I  The  new  pope  avoided  with  great  caution 
'  the  evils  that  had  made  themselves  felt  under 
'  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  I^eo's  insta- 
bility, profuseness,  and  objectionable  habits, 
and  Adrian*s  discordancy  with  the  tempera- 
'  ment  of  his  court    Every  thing  under  him 

•  Lettere  di  N^ro.    Capitolo  del  Berni. 

E  quando  un  segue  il  libero  coBtume 

Di  sfogarai  sciivendo  e  dt  cantare, 

Lo  minaccia  di  far  buttare  In  flume. 

CAnd  when  any  one  indulges  in  the  liberal  custom  of 

venting  his  feelings  in  writing  or  in  song,  they  threaten 

to  piuh  him  into  the  rirer.] 

t  The  Relatione  di  Marco  Foscari,  1526,  says  of  him  in 
reference  to  those  times :  **  Stava  con  grandissima  reputa- 
tion e  governava  il  papato  e  havia  piu  seme  alia  sua  au- 
dientia  che  il  papa.  [He  enfored  the  highest  reputation, 
and  had  the  government  oi  the  papacr:  his  audiences 
wera  more  numeiouslj  aueadwl  Uisa  tbose  of  the  pope.  J 


was  controlled  by  sound  discretion ;  at  least  ) 
in  himself  nothing  v^as  apparent  but  blameless  j 
rectitude  and  moderation.*  The  pontifical 
ceremonies  were  carefiilly  observed,  he  gave 
audience  with  unwearied  assiduity  firora  an 
early  hour  till  evening,  and  promoted  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  course  they  had  once  for 
all  assumed.  Clement  VII.  was  himself  very 
well  informed.  He  could  converse  with  equu 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  whether  the  topic 
related  to  mechanics  and  hydraulic  architec- 
ture, or  to  philosophy  and  thedogy.  In  every- 
thing he  manifested  extraordinary  acuteness ; 
his  sagacity  penetrated  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  saw  through  them  to  the 
very  bottom :  never  was  man  heard  to  debate 
with  greater  skill.  In  Leo*s  time  he  had 
proved  himself  unsurpassed  for  prudence  in 
counsel  and  circumspect  ability  in  practice. 

But  the  storm  is  the  test  of  the  pilot's 
powers.  Clement  received  the  popedom,  if  we 
consider  it  only  in  the  light  of  an  Italian  sove- 
reignty, in  a  most  critical  condition. 

The  Spaniards  had  contributed  the  roost  to 
enlarge  and  uphold  the  states  of  the  church ; 
they  had  established  the  Medici  in  Florence. 
Thus  leagued  with  the  popes,  their  own  ad-  . 
vancement  in  Italy  had  accompanied  that  of 
the  Medici.  Alexander  VI.  had  opened  Lower 
Italy  to  them ;  Julius  had  given  them  access 
to  the  middle  regions ;  and  Sirough  their  com- 
bination with  Leo,  in  the  attack  on  Milan, 
they  had  become  masters  in  Upper  Italy.  In 
this  course  of  events,  (/lement  had  personally 
afforded  them  manifold  assistance.  There  is 
extant  an  instruction  of  his  to  his  ambassadors 
at  the  Spanish  court,  in  which  he  enumerates 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Charles  V. 
and  his  house.  He  it  was  above  all  who  had 
brought  it  about  that  Francis  I.  iu  his  first 
expedition  did  not  push  on  to  Naples :  to  his 
instrumentality  it  had  been  owing  that  Leo 
ofiered  no  impediment  to  the  election  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  re- 
pealed the  old  constitution,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  no  King  of  Naples  should  be  em- 
peror at  the  same  time.  In  spile  of  all  the 
promises  of  the  French,  he  had  aided  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  bewteen  Leo 
and  Charles  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan,  and 
to  promote  that  enterprise  he  had  spared 
neither  the  means  of  bis  country  and  his 
friends,  nor  his  own  person ;  he  had  procured 
the  popedom  for  Adrian,  and  when  he  did  so 
it  seemed  almost  the  same  thing  whether 
Adrian  Or  the  emperor  was  made  pope.f  I 
will  not  inquire  how  much  of  Leo's  policy  is 

*  yettori  says  that  so  good  a  man  had  not  been  pope  for 
the  last  hundred  years:  non  superbo,  non  simoniaco,  non 
avaro,  non  libidinoso,  sobrio  nel  victo,  parco  nel  vestire, 
religioeo,  devoio.  [Not  proud,  not  simoniacal,  not  avaci- 
cious,  not  lustful,  temperate  in  diet,  frugal  in  apparel,  re- 
ligious and  devout.  1 

t  Instruttione  al  Card.  reverendBoo*  di  Famepe,  che  fu 
Dpi  Paulo  IIL,  quando  and&  legato  all'  Imperatore  Carl* 
v.,  doppo  il  sacco4l»  Eoma.    (AppeadU,  No.  Zy.) 
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ticribable  to  the  counsellor,  and  how  mach  to 
the  sovereign;  certain  it  is  that  Cardinal 
Medici  was  always  on  the  emperor's  side. 
After  he  had  become  pope  too  he  aided  the 
iroperiai  troops  with  money,  provisions,  and 
mmts  of  ecclesiastical  revenues;  once  again 
uey  were  partially  indebted  for  victory  to  his 
support. 
V  Thos  closely  was  Clement  leagued  with  the 
Spaniards;  but,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
prodigious  evils  ensued  from  this  alliance. 

The  popes  had  occasioned  the  growth  of  the 
S^oish  power,  but  this  had  never  been  their 
direct  purpose.  They  had  wrested  Milan  from 
the  French;  but  they  had  not  entertained  a 
desire  to  transfer  it  to  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
contrary,  more  than  one  war  had  been  carried 
OQ  to  prevent  the  possession  of  Naples  and 
Milan  by  one  and  the  same  power.'"  That 
now  the  Spaniards,  so  long  masters  in  Lower 
Italy,  were  daily  obtaining  firmer  footing  in 
Lombardy,  and  that  they  delayed  the  investi- 
ture of  Sforza,  was  regarded  in  Rome  with 
impatience  and  displeasure. 

Clement  was  also  personallv  dissatisfied. 
We  see  from  the  instructions  bemre  cited,  that 
already  as  cardinal  he  had  often  thought  him- 
self treated  with  leas  consideration  than  was 
due  to  his  deserts:  he  still  continued  to  meet 
with  little  deference,  and  the  expedition 
against  Marseilles  was  undertaken  in  1524, 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  advice.  His  minis- 
ters— so  say  themselves — perpetually  looked 
fbr  still  grosser  marks  of  disrepect  towards 
the  apostolic  see.  They  recognized  in  the 
Spaniards  nothing  but  imperiousness  and  in- 
aolence.f 

How  straitly  did  Clement  seem  knit,  through 
the  course  of  events  and  his  personal  position, 
in  the  bonds  of  necessity  and  inclination  with 
the  Spaniards!  But  now  a  thousand  reasons 
presented  themselves  to  make  him  execrate 
the  power  he  had  helped  to  found,  to  oppose 
the  very  cause  he  had  hitherto  fiivoured  and 
furthered. 

Of  all  political  efibrts,  the  hardest  perhaps 
IS  to  abandon  the  course  in  which  one  has  hith- 
erto moved,  to  undo  the  results  he  has  himself 
elicited. 

And  bow  much  depended  now  on  such  an 
effi»rt!    The  Italians  felt  thoroughlv  that  upon 
the  issue  depended  the  decision  of  their  fate 
j  fbr  centuriea    A  great  community  of  feeling 
,  had  sprung  up  in  the  nation.    I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  this  owed  its  origin  to  the  literary 
'  and  artistic  progress  of  Italy,  in  which  it  left 
^  all  other  nations  so  far  behind !    The  haught- 

*  b  to  expretsl  J  stated  in  the  befonvmtfntioned  instnic- 
tiofi,  that  the  pope  had  shown  himself  read/  to  acquiesce 
even  in  what  was  disagreeable  to  him,  purche  lo  stato  di 
Mil  too  rrstasseal  duca,  al  quale  effetio  si  erano  (atte  tuue 
le  guerre  dlulia.  [In  order  that  th»  state  of  Milan  might ' 
remain  in  the  duke's  possession!  a  thing  which  had  been  ; 
Uie  object  of  all  the  wars  of  lulr .] 

t  m.  Oibeno  datario  a  Don  Michele  di  Silva.  LeUers 
«  Prtncipi,  L  197  b. 


iness  too  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  ' 
both  officers  and  privates,  seemed  absolutely  • 
intolerable.    It  was  with  a  mixture  of  con*  ) 
tempt  and  rage  that  the  Italians  beheld  those 
foreign  half>barbarous  masters  in  their  country. 
Things  were  moreover  at  such  a  pass,  that 
these  intruders  might  possibly  be  got  rid  o£ 
But  the  fact  was  not  to  be  disguised,  that  if 
the  attempt  were  not  made  with  all  the  na- 
tion's might,  if  the  enterprise  should  prove 
unsucces^l,  all  was  lost  forever. 

I  could  wish  it  were  in  my  power  fully  to 
develope  the  history  of  this  period,  to  set 
forth  in  detail  the  whole  struggle  of  the  roused 
powers  of  Italy.  Here,  however,  we  can  only 
mark  some  leading  point! 

The  first  step  taken,  and  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely well  devised,  was  an  attempt  made 
in  the  year  1525  to  gain  over  the  emperor's 
best  general,  who  was  decidedly  very  much 
dissatisfied.  What  more  would  be  wanted  if,  as 
was  hoped,  the  emperor  should  lose  with  his 
general  the  army  too  by  means  of  which  he 
ruled  Italy?  Promises  were  not  spared;  the 
offer  even  of  a  crown  was  held  out  But  how 
erroneous  was  the  calculation !  How  wholly 
was  their  self-complacent  cunning  shivered 
upon  the  stubborn  material  on  which  it  made 
essay !  Pescara,  the  general  in  question,  was 
born  indeed  in  Italy,  lait  of  Spanish  blood ;  he 
spoke  nothing  but  Spanish,  would  be  nothing 
but  a  Spaniard,  and  had  no  tincture  of  Italian 
art  or  literature:  his  mental  character  had 
been  fiishioned  by  the  Spanish  romances, 
which  breathe  only  the  spirit  of  lovalty  and 
fidelity.  He  was  by  natore  opposed  to  a  na- 
tional Italian  enterprize.*  No  sooner  had 
overtures  been  made  to  him  than  he  communi- 
cated them  to  his  comrades,  and  to  the  empe* 
ror:  he  made  no  other  use  of  them  than  to 
extract  their  secrets  from  the  Italians,  and  to 
frustrate  all  their  plans. 

But  these  very  proceedings  rendered  a  de- 
cisive contest  with  the  emperor  unavoidable; 
for  how  was  it  henceforth  possible  that  any  re- 
mains of  mutual  confidence  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  parties? 

In  the  summer  of  1526,  we  see  the  Italians 
at  last  ^oing  to  work  with  their  own  strength. 
The  Milanese  are  already  in  the  field  against 
the  Imperialists.  A  Venetian  and  a  papal  army 
advance  to  their  support  Swiss  aid  is  pro- 
mised, and  the  alliance  of  France,  and  of 
England  has  been  secured^   '*  This  time,*'  said 


•  Tettorl  sums  un  his  character  in  the  most  opprobloiis 
manner.  Era  superbo  oltre  modo,  invidioso.  ingralo,avaro, 
▼enenosoecnidele,  senzareligione.  senzanumanita,  nato 
proprio  per  distniggere  I  'Itolia.  [He  was  haughtj  beyond 
measure,  envious,  ungrateful,  coretousi  rirulent  snd  cruel, 
without  religion,  without  humanity,  bom  expressly  for  the 
destniction  of  Italy.]  Morone,  too,  said  once  to  Guicciar- 
dini,  there  was  no  more  faithless,  malicious  man  than 
Pescara  (Hist,  d'ltalia,  XVI.,  476,)  and  yet  he  made  him 
the  offer.  I  do  not  cite  these  Judgmentts  as  though  they 
were  true;  only  they  show  that  Pescara  had  evinced 
aothing  bat  enmity  and  hatred  towards  the  Italiaos. 
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in  it."    He  hopes  there  will  he  no  need  of 
foreign  aid.    **  Ours  alone  will  be  the  glory, 

rd  80  much  the  sweeter  the  fruit,"* 
With  these  thoughts  and  hopes  Clement 
entered  on  his  war  affainst  the  Spaniards-f    It 
/  was  his  boldest  and  loftiest  conception,  his 
I  most  unfortunate  and  fiital. 
I     The  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church 
/are  most  intimately  interwoven.    The  pope 
^seemed  to  have  left  the  commotions  of  Ger- 
Imany  wholly  out  of  consideration,  and  from 
fthese  originated  the  first  reaction, 

At  the  moment  when  the  troops  of  Clement 
VII.  advanced  into  Upper  luly,  in  July  1526, 
the  diet  had  assembled  at  Spires  to  come  to 
a  definitive  resolution  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  church.  That  the  imperial 
party,  that  Ferdinand  of  Austria  who  repre- 
sented the  emperor,  and  who  himself  had  de- 
signs upon  Milan,  should  have  been  very 
eager  to  uphold  the  power  of  the  pope  on  this 
side  the  Alps,  at  the  very  time  when  beyond 
them  they  were  attacked  by  him  with  the  ut- 
most determination,  would  have  been  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things.  Whatever  intentions 
might  have  been  entertained  or  announced  be- 
fore,! ^^  B^^  of  open  war  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  put  an  end  to  all  considera- 
tions in  &vour  of  the  former.  Never  had  the 
towns  spoken  out  more  freely  than  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  never  had  the  princes  pressed  more 
argently  for  a  removal  of  their  burthens.  The 
proposal  was  made  that  the  books  contaming  the 
new  statutes  should  be  forthwith  burned  with- 
out reserve,  and  that  the  holy  Scriptures  should 
be  taken  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  Although 
some  opposition  arose,  yet  never  was  a  reso- 
•  lution  aiidopted  with  more  firmness.  Ferdinand 
.signed  a  decree  of  the  diet,  by  virtue  of  which 
lit  was  lefl  open  to  the  states  so  to  comport 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion,  as  each 
tnight  think  to  answer  to  God  and  the  empe- 
/ror,  that  is,  to  act  according  to  their  own 
judgment;  a  resolution  in  which  not  a  thought 
'  was  bestowed  on  the  pope,  and  which  may^be 
/  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  actual  refbr- 
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Giberto,  the  most  confidential  minister  of  nation,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  ' 
Clement  VII.,  **  the  matter  concerns  not  a  church  in  Germany.    In  Saxony,  Hesse,  and 
petty  revenge,  a  point  of  honour,  or  a  single  the  neighbouring  countries,  measures  hi  ao- 
town.    This  war  decides  the  liberation  or  Uie  cordance  with  this  resolution  were    taken 
perpetual  thraldom  of  Italy."    He  expresses  .without  further  delay.    The  legal  existence  '\ 
no  doubt  of  a  successful  issue.    *'  Posterity  lof  the  protestant  party  in  the  empire  rests  \ 
will  envy  us  that  that  their  lot  had  not  been  lessentially  on  the  decree  of  Spires,  of  the  year  4 
cast  on  our  days,  that  they  might  have  wit- 11526. 

nessed  so  high  fortune  and  have  had  their  part      We  may  assert  that  this  state  of  public  feel-  ] 

'  ingin  Germany  was  decisive  for  Italy  likewise,  j 
Zeal  for  thjBir  vast  undertaking  was  far 
from  being  universal  among  the  Italians,  nor 
was  there  anything  like  perfect  unity  ainoii^ 
those  who  actually  took  part  in  it. 


*  O.  M.  Oiberio  al  tmcovo  di  Yendi.  lieure  dl  Principi, 
.  D.  192  a. 

r  Foccari  too,  says,  ^^Quello  fa  a  preseme  dt  voter  far 
ja  con  Francia,  fa  per  ben  suo  e  d'ltaliaf  non 
aina  Francesi."    ^Hfs  preaent  desire  to  ally  himsel 


lega  con  Francia,  fa  per  ben  suo  e  d'ltalia,  non  perchd 
aina  Francesi."    [His  present  desire  to  ally  himself  wi 
Prance  is  directed  to  his  own  good  and  that  of  Italy,  and 


r  with 


Is  not  prompted  by  any  love  foi'  the  French.] 

t  The  instructions  of  the  emperor,  which  biad  caused 
Ihe  prote^ants  some  alarm,  were  of  the  date  of  March  1526, 
a  period  in  which  tke  pope  was  not  yei  in  alliance  with 
Tnmce, 


The  pope, 
able  as  he  was,  and  thoroughly  Italian  in  feel- 
ing, was  yet  not  of  that  order  of  men  by  whom 
fate  will  submit  to  be  mastered.  His  penetra- 
tion seemed  at  times  prejudicial  to'him.  He 
seemed  to  know  more  clearly  than  was  expe- 
dient, that  he  was  the  weaker  party ;  all  pos- 
sible contingencies,  every  shape  of  danger 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  and  be- 
wildered him.  There  is  a  practical  inventive- 
ness that  in  business  instinctively  perceives 
the  simple  principle,  and  unerringly  seizes 
on  the  foasible  or  expedient  He  possessed 
it  not*  In  the  most  important  moments  he 
was  seen  to  hesitate,  waver,  and  think  of 
economizing  money.  As  his  allies  now  foiled 
to  keep  their  engagements  with  him,  the  re* 
suits  anticipated  were  for  from  being  obtained, 
and  the  imperialists  still  kept  their  ground  in 
Lombardy,when  in  Nov.  15^,  George  FVunds- 
berg  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  imposing  armr 
of  lansquenets,  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  end. 
Both  general  and  men  were  full  of  Luthecan 
sentiments.  They  came  to  revenue  the  empe- 
ror upon  the  pope.  The  latter°s  breach  of 
the  alliance  had  been  represented  uy  them  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  then  felt,  the  pro- 
tracted wars  in  Christendom,  and  the  success 
of  the  Ottomans,  who  were  at  that  moment 
overrunning^  Hungary.  '*  If  I  make  my  way  to 
Rome,'*  said  Frundsberg,  "  I  will  hang  the 
pope." 

Painful  is  it  to  witness  the  storm  gathermgf 
and  rolling  onwards  from  the  narrowing  horP 
zon.    That  Rome,  so  full  it  may  be  of  vices, 
but  not  less  full  of  noble  efibrts,  intellect,  and; 
mental  accomplishments,  creative,  adorned  j 
with  matchless  works  of  art,  such  as  the  world 
had  never  before  produced,  a  wealth  ennobled  | 
by  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  of  living  and  ira-  \ 
perishable  efficacy,  that  Rome  is  now  threat-  \ 
ened  with  destruction.     As  the  masses  of  the 
Imperialists  draw  together,  the  Italian  troops 

*  Suriano,  Rel.de  1663,  finds  in  him  ^core  frigidissimo; 
el  quale  &  la  Beat"*,  g.  esser  dotata  di  non  vulgar  timi- 
diti,  non  dire  pussillanimitii :  il  che  pero  parmi  avere 
trovato  comunememe  in  la  natura  fioreniina.  Queota 
timidit4  causa  che  S.  S».  «  molto  irresoluta."  [A  TnTy 
cold  heart;  for  which  reason  his  holiness  is  possessed 
with  no  common  timidity,  not  to  say  cowardice.  Hits, 
by  the  by,  I  thinlc  I  have  Commonly  noticed  among  Flo* 
rentines.    This  Umidhy  causes  his  holiness  to  be  vei7 
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disperae  beibre  them :  the  only  army  thatjfet 
remaiiM  follows  them  from  a  distance.  The 
emperor,  who  had  long  been  unable  to  pay  his 
anny,  coold  not,  even  if  he  would,  give  it  any 
othor  direction.  It  marches  under  the  impe- 
rial banner,  but  follows  its  own  stormy  im- 
pulses. The  pope  still  hopes,  negotiates, 
concedes,  concludes:  but  he  either  will  not 
or  cannot  lay  hold  on  the  only  means  that  can 
Mve  him,  namely,  contenting  the  army  with 
the  money  it  thinks  it  may  demand.  Well, 
then,  shall  at  least  a  resolute  stand  be  made 
against  the  enemy  with  the  weapons  that  are 
at  command?  Four  thousand  men  were  suf- 
ficient to  close  the  passes  of  Tuscany ;  yet  the 
attempt  is  not  once  made.  Rome  numbered 
perhaps  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  many  of  them  had  seen  ser- 
fice ;  they  went  about  with  swords  by  their 
sides,  fboffht  with  each  other,  and  boasted' 
kodl  V  of  their  deeds.  But  to  resist  the  enemy, 
who  brought  with  them  certain  havoc,  never 
more  than  five  hundred  men  were  mustered 
l  out  of  the  city.  The  pope  and  his  power  were 
t  vanquished  at  the  first  onset  On  the  6th  May 
15S7,  two  hours  before  sunset,  the  Imperialists 
'  burst  into  Rome.  Old  Frundsberg  was  no 
longer  at  their  head :  he  had  been  invalided 
ind  left  behind,  having  been  struck  with  ap- 
oplexy on  failing  to  meet  with  the  usual  obe- 
dience on  the  occasion  of  a  disturbance  among 
his  troops.  Bourbon,  who  had  led  the  army  so 
&r,  fell  upon  the  first  setting  up  of  the  storm- 
ing ladders;  and  now  restramed  by  no  leader, 
the  bloodthirsty  soldiery,  hardened  by  long 
privations,  and  rendered  savage  bv  their  trade, 
burst  over  the  devoted  city.  Never  fell  a 
richer  booty  into  more  violent  hands,  never 
wtt  plunder  longer,  more  continuous,  or  more 
destructive.*  The  splendour  of  Rome  fills 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it 
dtstioguishes  a  wonderful  period  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  mankind :  that  day  it 
came  to  an  end.  And  thus  did  the  pope,  who 
faul  sought  ^e  liberation  of  Italy,  see  himself 
beleaguered  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and 
•  M  it  were  a  prisoner.  We  may  assert,  that 
by  this  great  blow,  the  preponderance  of  the 
^tanish  power  in  Italy  was  irrevocably  estab- 
lished. 

A  new  expedition  of  the  Frmich,  which 
pvomjsed  much  at  first,  fhiled  completely  in 
the  end;  they  were  constrained  to  give  up  all 
their  pretensions  in  Italy. 

*  Vetiorl :  La.  uccisione  non  fu  molta,  porche  rarl  si 
occidoDo  quelli  che  non  si  vogllono  difendere;  ma  la 


le 

M    I  ! 


*  great,  because  few  were  killed  but  Uiose  who  attempted 
10  defend  theixMelves;  but  the  booijwas  inestimable  in 
qpMie,  jewels,  wiDughi  gold  and  silver,  garments,  tapestry, 
hnumbuid  furniture,  merchandize  of  every  kind,  and  ran- 
iom.]  The  pope,  he  says,  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
nismtune:  ttwasowin2totheiDhBli|}Unt8,suDerbi,avari, 
MQlcldi,  invidiosi,  liMdinosi  e  simnlatori,  [proud,  cov- 
JJfw*  oninlttrsrs.  envioBS,  lustful  and  hypocritical,]  as 
■  calls  UwBL   Such  a  population  could  not  sustain  itself.! 


Not  less  important  vras  another  occnrreiiQe* 
Before  Rome  was  yet  captured,  wh^i  it  waa 
merely  seen  that  Bourbon's  route  lay  thither, 
the  enemies  of  the  Medici  at  Flcxrence  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  once  more  to  expel  the  family  of  the 
pope.  Clement  felt  almost  more  acutely  the 
revolt  of  his  native  city  than  Uie  capture  dT 
Rome.  With  amazement  men  beheld  him 
aflain  connecting  himself  with  the  Spaniards 
after  enduring  such  deep  indignities  at  theiij/ 
hands.  His  motive  was  that  he  saw  in  Spanisb ) 
aid  the  only  means  of  reinstating  his  party  ia/ 
Florence.  It  seemed  to  him  better  to  endure 
the  dominati<m  of  the  emperor  than  the  refimc- 
toriness  of  the  rebels.  The  worse  the  fcntiuie' 
of  the  French,  the  nearer  did  he  draw  to  the 
Spaniards.  When  at  last  the  former  w«re 
completely  defeated,  he  concluded  with  the 
latter  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  So  wholly  did 
he  change  his  policy,  that  he  now  himself 
made  use  of  the  same  army  that  had  taken 
Rmne  before  his  eyes,  and  kept  himself  so 
long  besieged — that  he  made  use  (^this,  only 
recruited  and  improved,  to  subjugate  his  na» 
tive.  city. 

Thenceforth  Charles  was  more  powerful  in 
Italy  than  any  emperor  for  many  centuriea 
The  crown  which  he  received  at  Bologna  had 
<mce  more  its  full  significance.  M  ilan  gradu- 
ally owned  allegiance  to  him  no  less  than 
Naples:  in  Tuscany,  his  restoration  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence  procured  him  direct  infln* 
ence  throughout  his  life ;  the  remainiiijg  pow- 
ers sided  with  him  ob  submitted :  with  the 
combined  strength  of  Spain  knd  Germany  he 
held  all  Italy  ^tween  the  Alps  and  the  sea 
in  subjection  to  his  victorious  arms,  and  to  the 
rights  of  the  imperial  crown. 

Such  was  the  course  and  result  of  the  Italianl 
war.  Since  that  period  foreign  nations  have| 
not  ceased  to  rule  in  Italy.  Let  us  now  look  I 
to  the  course  of  religious  difierences,  which 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of  a 
political  kind. 

If  the  pope  acquiesced  in  seemg  the  Spanish 
power  paramount  all  around  him,  he  might  at 
least  hope  through  the  aid  of  that  migh^ 
emperor,  who  was  pictured  to  him  as  catholic 
and  devout,  to  have  his  autb<»rity  re-established 
in  Germany.  This  had  been  stipulated  by  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  The  em- 
peror promised  with  all  his  might  to  efiect  the 
reduction  of  the  Protestants,  and  he  seemed 
too  resolved  on  doing  so.  He  returned  a  very 
ungracious  answer  to  the  Protestant  delegates 
who  waited  on  him  in  Italy.  On  his  journey 
into  Germany  \n  the  year  1530,  some  members 
of  the  curia,  particularly  cardinal  Campeggi, 
the  legate  who  accompanied  him,  struck  out 
some  bold  plans,  most  perilously  threatening 
to  Germany. 

There  exists  a  memorial  presented  by  him 
to  the  emperor  at  the  time  of  the  diet  6F  Aag»> 
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Imr^,  ID  which  he  sets  these  ibilh.  I  mast  in 
deference  to  the  cause  <3i  truth,  though  with 
extreme  reluctance,  say  a  word  respecting 
this  document 

Cardinal  Campeggi  did  not  content  himself 
with  deploring  the  aisorders  in  religion,  but 
specially  pointed  out  their  political  conse- 
quences; how  the  nobility  had  sunk  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  through  the  operation  of 
the  Reformation,  how  neither  spiritual  nor 
temporal  princes  any  longer  met  with  due 
obedience,  and  how  even  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor  was  no  longer  regarded.  He  then 
suggests  the  remedy  for  the  evil. 

The  mystery  of  his  curative  system  was  not 
very  profound.  No  more,  he  states,  was  neces- 
sary than  that  a  compact  should  be  entered 
into  between  the  emperor  and  the  well-dis- 
posed princes,  whereupon  endeavours  should 
be  made  to  convert  the  disafllected  either  by 
promises  or  threats.  But  what  if  they  remain- 
ed stubborn  1  It  would  then  be  right  to  extir^ 
pate  such  pestilent  weeds  with  fire  and  sword.* 
The  grand  thing  was  to  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty temporal  and  spiritual,  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  for  this  is 
lawful  and  right  with  regard  to  heretics. 
When  they  should  have  been  thus  mastered, 
holy  inquisitors  should  be  appointed  to  trace 
out  any  remnants  left  of  them,  and  to  proceed 
against  them  as  had  been  done  in  Spain  a^inst 
the  JMoors.  Furthermore,  the  university  of 
Wittemberg  should  be  put  under  ban,  and  the 
students  declared  unworthy  of  imperial  or 
papal  favour,  the  books  of  the  heretics  should 
be  burned,  ajid  the  monks. sent  back  to  con- 
vents they  had  abandoned,  and  no  heretics 
tolerated  at  any  court.  But  above  all  things, 
a  vigorous  confiscation  was  necessary.  **  Even 
should  your  majesty  deal  only  with  the  ring- 
leaders,** says  the  legate,  **you  may  exact 
from  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  in 
any  case  is  indispensable  for  operations  against 
the  Turks." 

So  runs  this  scheme  ;t  these  are  its  main 
propositions.  How  every  word  breathes  of 
oppression,  blood,  and  rapine!  We  cannot 
wonder  if  the  worst  was  apprehended  by  the 
Germans  of  an  emperor  who  went  among  them 
under  such  escort,  and  if  the  Protestants  con- 
sulted together  as  to  the  extent  to  whi^h  they 
might  be  warranted  in  carrying  measures  of 
selfdefence. 

Fortunately,  as  matters  stood,  no  such  pro- 
ceedings as  those  suggested  by  the  legate 
were  to  be  apprehend^ 
The  empennr  was  far  fVom  being  strong 


*  8e  alcani  re  ne  ibitero,  che  dio  non  TOglia,  le  quali 
obAinemente  peraeyeraMero  in  qaetta  diabolica  via, 
qurlla,  (S.  M.)  pou4  meuere  U  mano  al  ferro  ef.  al  foco 
ei  radicHus  eziirpare  quesu  mala  venenosa  pianta. 

t  Such  a  schenie  ihey  ventured  to  call  an  instruction. 
InMnictio  dau  Caaari  a  reverendmo*  Campeggio  in  dieia 
AqgMana  1530.  I  found  h  in  a  Roman  library  in  the 
handwriting  of  Uie  Ume,  and  vndoubtedlj  genuine.        '  | 


enough  to  carry  them  out  This  was  oonvino- 
ingly  demonstrated  at  the  time  by  Erasmus. 

But  even  had  he  possessed  the  power,  his 
will  would  hardly  have  inclined  that  way. 

He  was  by  natture  rather  kind,  considenite» 
deliberate,  and  averse  to  precipitation  than 
otherwise.  The  more  closely  he  examined 
these  dissensions,  the  more  they  touched  a 
chord  in  his  own  mind.  His  very  proclama^ 
ti<m  for  a  diet  announced  his  desire  to  hear 
the  difierent  opinions,  weigh  them  and  endea^ 
vour  to  reduce  them  to  the  standard  of  Christian 
truth.  Towards  any  such  violent  measures 
as  those  above  mentioned,  he  was  far  from 

Even  those  who  systematically  doubt  the 
purity  of  human  intentions,  cannot  apply  their 
(pinions  here.  It  would  not  have  oeon  for 
the  interest  of  Charles  to  employ  violence. 

Was  he,  the  emperor,  to  make  himself  the 
executor  of  the  pope*s  decrees  1  Should  he 
subdue  for  the  pope,  not  merely  fiv  the  exist- 
ing one,  but  for  all  his  successors  likewise, 
those  enemies  who  would  give  them  the  most 
occupation?  The  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Roman  see  was  far  from  being  sufficiently 
secure  to  warrant  this. 

On  the  contrary,  the  existing  state  of  things 
offered  him  spontaneouslv  and  naturally  an 
advantage,  which  he  had  but  to  lay  hold  on 
to  attain  more  unconditional  superiority  than 
that  he  yet  possessed. 

It  was  generally  admitted,  whether  justly 
or  not  I  will  not  inquire,  that  only  an  assembly 
of  the  Church  could  be  adequate  to  the  settle- 
ment of  such  important  difiTerences.  Councils 
had  maintained  their  credit  for  this  very  rea- 
son, that  the  popes  entertained  a  natural  re- 
pugnance to  them ;  and  every  act  of  opposition 
shown  by  the  latter,  had  all  along  exalted  their 
&vourable  reputation.  In  the  year  15^, 
Charles  applied  his  thoughts  seriously  in  this 
iirection.  He  promised  a  council  within  a 
qrief  specified  period. 

It  had  long  been  the  habitual  most  earnest: 

wish  of  the  princes,  in  all  their  entanglements ,' 

with  the  papal  see,  to  be  backed  by  some 

spiritual    power.    Charles   would   therefore 

acquire  in  a  council  assembled  under  these 

circumstances  the  most  efficient  of  allies.  • 

Called  together  at  his  instigation,  and  held 

under  his  influence,  the  execution  of  its  de-  ; 

crees  would  act  two  ways :  they  would  make  i 

themselves  felt  by  the  pope  equally  as  by  his  • 

opponents.    The  old  notion  of  a  reformation 

in  head  and  members  would  be  realized;  and 

what  a  predominance  would  this  give  to  the 

temporal  authority,  above  all  to  the  emperor. 

himself! 

This  course  was  rational ;  it  was,  if  you  ^ 
will,  unavoidable;  but  it  was  at  the  same  tune  I 
for  the  emperor*s  best  interest  * 

On  the  contrary,  nothing  more  grave  could 
befol  the  pope  and  his  court    I  find  that  on 
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the  first  serioca  apprehmislon  of  a  council,  the 
price  of  all  the  vendible  offices  of  the  court 
fell  considerably.*  It  is  evident  how  much 
danger  was  apprehended  to  the  existing  state 
ofthinffs. 

,  Bat  m  addition  to  all  this,  aeroent  VIF. 
iiras  influenced  by  perscmal  considerations  like- 
wise. That  he  was  not  of  the  legitimate 
that  he  had  not  risen  to  the  supreme 
dignity  by  perfectly  pure  means,  and  that  from 
/personal  motives  he  hsd  suffered  himself  to 
I  carry  on  a  costly  war  with  the  forces  of  the 
I  Chorch  a^inst  his  native  land,  matters  all  of 
{them  which  most  weigh  heavily  against  a 
■  pope,  occasioned  him  well-grounded  alarm* 
i  Clement,  says  Soriano,  shunned  as  much  as 
possible  the  very  mention  of  a  council. 

Although  he  did  not  flatly  reject  the  pro- 
posal (he  durst  not,  with  sny  regard  to  the 
boDour  of  the  papal  see),  it  cannot  be  mstter 
of  doubt  with  what  heart  he  set  about  carry- 
IP?  it  into  effect 

tie  did  five  way  indeed,  ho  was  fully 
compliant ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  put  for- 
ward the  opposing  arguments  in  their  strong* 
est  form,  depicted  in  t^e  liveliest  manner  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to  a  coun- 
ciU  and  declared  his  belief  thai  the  result  was 
'  more  than  doubtful.f  He  stipulated  too  for 
'  the  co-operation  of  all  other  princes,  and  for  a 
previous  subjection  of  the  Protestants,  things 
'  that  might  very  well  figure  in  an  abstract 
scheme  of  papal  doctrine,  but  utterly  imprac- 
ticaUe  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  But 
kow  indeed  could  it  have  been  expected  of 
kim,  that  during  the  delay  appointed  by  the 
emperor  he  should  proceed,  not  merely  in  out- 
ward show  and  fbrm,  but  vigorously  and  de- 
cisively, upon  a  work  so  repugnant  to  him  ? 
Charles  often  upbraided  him  with  his  back- 
wardness, ascribing  to  it  all  the  fhrther  mis- 
chief that  ensued.  No  doubt  he  hoped  to 
evade  the  necessity  that  hung  over  him. 

Bat  it  clung  to  him  sternly  and  fttst    When 
Charles  again  visited  Italy  in  1533,  still  full 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  projected  in  Ger- 
many, he  pressed  him  in  person  (he  held  a 
ooogress  with  the  pope  in  Bologna)  and  with 
increased  earnestness  on  the  subject  of  a  coun- 
cil, which  he  had  so  often  demanded  in  writ- 
ing.   The  different  opinions  and  inclinations 
I  were  now  brought  into  direct  collision :  the 
>  pope  adhered  to  his  stipulated  conditions,  while 
j  the  emperor  on  his  part  represented  to  him 

•  Leoarm  ftnonlma  all*  arctvescovo  Pimpinello.  (Lei- 
Un  di  Principi,  Hi.  5.)  Oli  officii  aolo  con  la  fama  del 
coQcilJo  fODO  intilKi,  che  non  se  ne  trovano  danari.  I 
•M  that  Palloiricini  too  cites  this  leuer,  iii.  7. 1 ;  I  know 
not  bow  he  cornea  to  aacribe  it  to  Sanga. 

t  Ex.gr.  Air  imperatore :  di  man  propria  di  papa  Cle- 
woeme,  Leitere  di  Princlpi,  it.  197.  Al  contrario  nftssun 
(rfmedio)  S  pin  perlcoloeo  e  per  partorir  maggiori  mali  (del 
coacilio),  qtianao  non  concorrono  le  debite  circonstanse. 
COo  the  contrarjr,  no  remedy  can  be  more  perilous  or 
ua  wftb  greater  erils  (than  the  council)  if  Uie  re> 
I  circanwiaocee  do  ooi  concwj 
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the  impossibility  of  their  fulfilment  They  ' 
could  not  come  to  any  agreement.  In  the 
briefs  which  were  issued  on  these  matters,  a 
certain  discrepancy  is  observable ;  in  some  the 
pope  seems  more  disposed  to  the  emperor's 
views  than  in  others.*^  But  however  that  may 
have  been,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  fresh  proclamation  of  the  council. 
If  he  would  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  light,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  on  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  set  out  for  Spain,  bare  words 
would  avail  no  longer;  that  the  danger  he 
apprehended,  and  with  which  a  council  sum* 
moned  under  such  circumstances  really  me- 
naced the  Roman  see,  would  burst  upon  his 
head. 

The  situation  was  one,  in  which  the  poa> ' 
sessor  of  a  power  of  whatever  kind  might 
well  be  excused,  if  he  adopted  even  a  des-  ' 
perate  resolution  to  ensure  his  safety.    The 
political  preponderance  of  the  emperor  was 
already  excei«ive ;  and  even  thoujsrh  the  pope 
resigned  himself  to  this,  he  could  not  but  teel 
his  own  depressed  condition.     He  was  deeply 
mortified  that  Charles  V.  had  decided  the  old 
disputes  of  the  Church  with  Ferrara  in  favour 
of  the  latter:  he  bore  it  with  outward  caloi- 
ness,  but  gave  vent  to  his  complaints  among 
his  friends.     But  how  much  more  afflicting> 
was  it  when  that  monarch,  to  whom  he  had  , 
looked  for  the  immediate  suppression  of  the 
Protestants,  on  the  very  contrary  availed  hira- • 
self  of  the  pretext  of  the  religious  dis^nsions^' 
to  obtain  an  ecclesiastical  predominance,  un^* 
paralleled  for  centuries,  and  perilled  even  the 
spiritual  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  i 
see!     Was  it  to  be  Clement's  fate  to  fall 
wholly  into  his  hands,  and  be  totally  at  hist 
mercy  1 

He  formed  his  resolution  at  once  in  Bologna :  • 
Francis  L  had  often  already  proposed  to  Cle*  \ 
ment  an  alliance  to  be  cemented  by  ties  of  I 
blood,  which  the  latter  had  always  declined.  I 
In  his  present  need  the  pope  himself  recurred 
to  this.    It  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  the  spe- 
cial ground  on  which  Clement  again  lent  an 
ear  to  the  king  of  France  was  the  demand  , 
made  for  a  council.f 


*Valnable  information  respecting  the  negotiations  at 
Bologna,  derived  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican^  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  best  chaptersof  PaUavicini.lib.  iii. 
c.  12.  He  mentions  the  discrepancy  sj^olcen  or  in  the 
text,  and  statps  that  it  rested  on  explicit  negotiations. 
Indeed  we  find  in  the  d«>spatches  to  the  catholic  states  in 
Rainaldus,  xx.  669,  Uortleder,  I.  xv.  a  repetition  of  the 
stipulation  for  a  general  co-operatiom;  the  pope  promise 
to  communicate  the  result  of  his  eforts ;  in  too  list  o( 
points  proposed  to  the  ProtestantSf  it  is  said  expresslj  in 
the  seventh  article:  Quod  si  foraanaliqui  principes  ve- 
lint  tam  plo  ne^otio  deesse,  nihiloniinus  sumraus  D"t-  nr. 
procedet  cum  saniori  parte  consentiente.  But  if  per- 
chance  any  princes  shall  refuse  to  co-operate  in  so  pious 
a  matter,  our  supreme  lord  shall  nevertheless  proceed 
with  the  consent  of  the  more  sound  minded  part.]  It 
would  seem  that  this  was  the  discrepancy  PullavicinI 
had  in  view,  although  he  mentions  another. 

t  Soriano  RelaUone,  1535.  11  papa  andb  a  Bologna 
contra  sua  voglia  e  quasi  sforaato,  como  di  buon  logo  ho 
Intsfo,  e  fit  assai  di  cio  evideme  segno  che  S.  S».  «oa- 
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Purely  political  motives  wonid  never  per- 
haps have  prompted  this  pope  again  to  attempt 
effecting  a  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  rivals,  and  to  divide  his  favour  equally 
between  them ;  but  upon  this  course  he  was 
now  determined,  in  consideration  of  the  dan- 
gers threatening  the  Church  over  which  he 
presided. 

Shortly  aflcr  this  Clement  had  another 
meeting  with  Francis  L:  it  took  place  at 
Marseilles,  and  the  strictest  alliance  was  con* 
eluded  between  them.  Precisely  as  at  an- 
other period,  in  the  Florentine  emergency,  the 
pope  had  cemented  his  friendship  with  the 
emperor  by  the  marriage  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  latter  with  one  of  his  own  nephews,  so 
now  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  Church  hef 
sealed  the  league  he  had  forn>ed  with  Fran-! 
cis  I.  by  betrothing  his  young  niece  Catherine 
de*Medici  with  the  king's  second  son.  On 
the  former  occasion  he  had  reason  to  fear  the 
French  and  their  indirect  influence  on  Flo- 
rence; on  the  present,  the  emperor  and  his. 
intentions  with  regard  to  a  convocation  of 
the  Church. 

And  now  he  took  no  further  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  aim.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
Ferdinand  I.,  in  which  he  declares  that  his 
exertions  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  all  Chris- 
tian sovereigns  towards  the  council  had  not 
been  successful :  king  Francis  I.,  with  whom 
he  had  spoken,  held  the  present  moment  un- 
Buited  to  such  a  project,  and  refused  to  adopt 
it ;  but  he,  the  pope,  hoped  on  another  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  favourable  decision  from 
.  the  Christian  sovereigns.*    I  cannot  conceive 

•  how  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  purposes  of 
'  Clement  VII.    Even  again,  in  his  last  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  catholic  princes  of  Ger- 

•  many,  he  had  repeated  his  conditions  as  to  an 
t  universal  participation  in  the  proposed  mea- 
'  sure :  his  present  declaration,  that  he  could 
'  not  succeed  in  obtaining  this,  is  tantamount 
'  to  an  unambiguous  refusal  to  give  effect  to 
^  his  announcement  of  a  council.f    His  alliance 

gmab  di  fioriii  cpnto  in  tale  viaggio  il  quale  potea  far  in 
•ei  dl.  Considerando  dunque  Clemente  questi  lali  casi 
juoi  e  per  dire  cosi  la  serviti^  nella  quale  egli  si  trovava 
per  la  materia  del  concilio,  la  quale  Cesare  non  lasciava 
dl  itiinoUre,  comincib  a  rendeiai  piu  facile  al  Christian- 
tnioio.  E  quivi  si  tratt5  Tandaia  di  Marsilia,  et  iraieme 
la  practica  del  matrimonio,  essendo  f  ia  la  nipote  nobile 
cl  nabile.  [The  pope  went  to  Bologna  contrary  to  his 
will  and  almost  upon  compulsion,  as  I  have  heard  from 

Kod  authority;  an  evident  proof  of  which  was,  that  his 
liness  spent  a  hundred  days  on  the  Journey,  whereas  he 
might  have  completed  it  in  six.  Clement  then,  reflecting 
on  the  present  condition  of  his  a&irs,  and  on  the  servi* 
tude,  so  to  speak,  in  which  he  was  placed  as  regarded  tho 
serious  matter  of  the  council,  which  the  emperor  never 
ceased  to  urge,  began  to  be  more  compliant  towards  the 
most  christian  king.  Thereupon  negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  for  the  conference  at  MarKilles,  and  for  the 
marriage,  the  pope's  niece  being  now  marriageable.!  At 
a  previous  penoa  the  pope  would  have  alleged  her  birth 
and  her  age  as  a  pretext  for  evading  the  match. 

•  20ih  March,  1534.    Pallavicini,  III.  xvl.  3. 

tl^  Sen*.  Yr».  dunque  in  materia  del  concilio  pu6 
esser  certissima  che  dal  canto  di  Clemente  fu  fuggiu  con 
uuti  11  mezzl  e  con  uute  le  vie.    [As  regards  the  council, 


with  France  ^ve  him  alike  ccmrage  and  a 
pretext  for  this.  I  cannot  persuade  myaelf 
that  this  council  would  ever  have  taken  place 
under  his  pontificate. 

This  however  was  not  the  only  consequence 
of  his  new  league.  Another  and  unexpected 
one  forthwith  developed  itself,  one  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  for  the 
German  people. 

Very  singular  was  the  combination  result* 
ing  from  the  alliance,  as  regarded  the  inter- 
mixture  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  inte- 
rests. Francis  I.  was  then  on  terms  of  the 
oest  understanding  with  the  Protestants,  and 
inow  becoming  so  closely  connected  with  the 
pope,  he  to  a  certain  degree  linked  together 
the  Protestants  and  the  pope  in  one  system. 

And  here  we  have  evidenced  the  political 
strength  of  the  position  the  Protestants  had 
assumed.  The  emperor  could  not  entertain 
the  thought  of  so  unconditionally  snbjecting 
them  again  to  the  pope ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
availed  himself  of  their  proceedings  to  keep 
the  latter  in  check.  Gradually  it  appeared 
that  the  pope  too,  on  his  part,  had  no  wish  to 
see  them  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor; 
it  was  not  altogether  unconsciously  that  Cle- 
ment was  in  a  measure  leagued  with  them ; 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  turn  their  opposition  to 
the  emperor  to  account,  and  to  occasion  him 
some  trouble  in  his  turn. 

It  was  immediately  remarked  at  the  time,  ' 
that  the  king  of  France  had  persuaded  the  [ 
pope  that  the  principal  Protestant  princes  were  [ 
dependent  on  him,  and  had  induced  him  to  1 
hope  he  would  prevail  on  Uiem  to  impede  the  i 
assembly  of  the  council.*^    But  if  we  are  not  i 
much  mistaken,  these  engagements  went  still 
further.    Shortly  after  his  conference  with 
the  pope,  Francis  held  another  with  Philip  of 
Hesse.    Thoy  agreed  together  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  at 
that  time  had  been  dispoesesaed  by  the  house 
of  Austria ;  Francis  I.  consented  to  aid  with 
suppl  ies  of  money.   Landgrave  Phil  ip  effected 
the  enterprise  with  surprising  rapidity  in  a 
brief  campaign.    It  is  certain  he  had  intended 
to  push  his  way  into  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Austria,!  and  it  was  generally 
surmised  that  the  king  purposed  an  attack  on 
Milan  for  once  from  the  side  of  Germany.| 

your  serenity  may  therefore  be  assured  that  Clement  took 
all  possible  ways  and  means  to  avoid  it.] 

*Sarpi,  Historia  del  Concilio,  Trldentino,  lib.  i.  p.  6SL 
Soriano  does  not  confirm  all  Sarpi's  anertions,  but  h  con- 
siderable part  of  them  he  does.  That  ambassador  says, 
Avendo  fatio  credere  a  Cl^ente  che  da  S.  M.  Ch  ■.  di> 
pendessero  quelli  Sri.  principal issimi  e  capi  della  iat- 
tione  luterana—  si  che  almeno  fugisse  il  concilio.  This  is 
all  I  have  ventured  to  assert. 

t  In  his  instruaion  to  his  ambassador  to  France,  Ang . 
1&3!2,  (Rommel  Urkundenbuch  61.)  he  excuses  himself 
^  for  our  na  having  proceeded  to  attack  the  king  in  bis 
hereditary  possrssions"— (dass  wir  nit  furtziigen,  den 
ROnig  in  semen  Erblanden  anzu^reifen.) 

tJovius,  HiBtoriae  sui  temporis,  lib.  jucxil.  p.  129:  Pa.. 
ruia,  Storia  Yeaez.  p.  389. 
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A  still  farther  view  is  set  before  us  by  Marino 
GtusUnianOt  in  those  days  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  France.  He  positively  astmres  us  that 
these  German  movements  were  concerted  by 
Clement  and  Francis  st  Marseilles,  and  adds, 
that  it  was  assuredly  not  foreign  to  the  plan 
to  cause  the  troops  engaged  in  them  to  march 
upon  Italy:  the  pope  would  privately  have 
lent  his  co-operation  to  the  enterprize.*  It 
would  be  somewhat  rash  to  regard  these  as- 
sertions, however  confidently  made,  as  fully 
authentic ;  still  further  proofs  were  necessary 
to  this :  but  even  though  we  should  not  re- 
ceive them,  still  we  are  met  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doabt  by  one  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. Who  could  have  surmised  it  ?  At 
the  moment  the  pope  and  the  Protestants  were 
inrBuing  each  other  with  the  most  implacable 
hatred,  whilst  they  were  waging  a  spiritual 
war  against  each  other  that  filled  the  world 
with  discord,  they  were  on  the  other  hand 
bound  together  by  the  like  political  interests. 

Now  whereas,  on  previous  occasions  of  Ita- 
lian politics,  notliing  had  proved  so  pernicious 
to  the  pope  as  the  ambiguous  supersubtle  po- 
licy he  pursued,  the  same  system  produced 
htm  still  more  bitter  fruit  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. 

King  Ferdinand,  threatened  in  his  heredi- 
tary possessions,  hastened  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Kadan,  by  which  he  abandoned  VVur- 
temberg,  and  even  entered  into  a  close  un- 
derstanding with  the  Landgrave.  Those  were 
Rhil  i  p  of  Uesse^s  happiest  days.  Tha  t  he  had 
wifh  a  strong  hand  helped  an  exiled  German 
prince  to  his  rights,  made  him  one  of  the 

^RelatioDe  del  ^UniMlmo  M.  Ittarino  Gulstinian  rl 
K'.  vr^ulo  d*mmba«ciaU>r  al  Chnatianinimo  rediFrancia 
del  1533.  (Archivio  Venez.)  FraDcesco  fec«  I'abo^ca- 
memo  di  Marsilia  con  Clemente,  nel  qual  videndo  loio  che 
Cetare  stavA  ff^rmo—co-cktutero  it  mevimenio  de/U  armi 


most  respected  chieft  of  the  empire.  But  he 
had  by  the  same  means  achieved  another  im- 
portant result.  This  treaty  of  peace  con- 
tained likewise  a  momentous  decision  rerpecU 
ing  the  religious  controversies.  The  imperial 
chamber  was  directed  to  entertain  in  future 
no  complainls  concerning  confiscated  Church 
property. 

I  know  not  that  any  other  sinsrle  occurrence 
ever  operated  so  decisively  as  this  enterprise 
of  Philip  of  Hesie*s  for  the  preponderance  of 
the  Protestant  name  in  Germany.  That  di« 
rection  to  the  imperial  cliamber  involves  a 
judicial  security  for  the  new  party  of  extra- 
ordinary importance.  Nor  were  its  effects 
long  delayed.  We  may,  I  think,  regard  the 
peace  of  Kadan  as  the  second  grand  opoch  of 
the  rise  of  a  Protestant  power  in  Germany. 
After  it  had  for  a  long  period  made  a  feebler 
progress,  it  began  anew  to  spread  in  the  most 
triumphant  manner.  Wurtemberg,  which  had 
been  taken,  was  reformed  forthwith.  The 
German  provinces  of  Denmark,  Pomorania, 
the  March  of  Brandenburg,  the  second  branch 
of  Saxony,  one  branch  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
Palatinate,  followed  shortly  after.  Within  a  j 
few  years  the  reformation  of  the  Church  I 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany,  • 
and  obtained  firm  and  permanent  footing  m  i 
Upper  Germany. 

And  pope  Clement  had  been  privy  to  an  en- , 
terprise  which  led  to  this  result,  which  so  im-' 
meaiiurably  augmented  the  desertion  from  the 
Church's  rankd,  uay  he  had  perhaps  approved 
of  it  N 

The  papacy  was  in  an  utterly  untenable  ^ 
position.  Its  secular  tendencies  had  engen- 
dered in  it  a  coruption  that  had  caused  it  - 
numberless  opponents  and  dissidents ;  but  the 
continuation  of  that  tendency,  the  further 
commingling  of  spiritual  and  temporal  inter- 
ests, brought  it  wholly  to  the  ground.  Even 
the  English  schism  arose  essentially  from  this 
source. 

It  is  very  deserving  of  attention,  that  how- 
ever liostilely  Henry  Vllf.  may  hive  declared 
against  I^uther,  and  however  cla?ely  connect- 
ed he  may  have  been  with  the  Roman  see, 
neverthele.ss  on  the  first  difference  in  purely 
political  matters  in  the  beginnintr  of  the  year 
1525,  he  threated  the  papacy  with  ecclesias- 
tical innovations.*  Matters  were  accommo- 
dated, indeed  on  that  occasion ;  the  kingmado 
common  c  luae  with  the  pope  against  the  em- 
peror.    When  Clement  was  besieged  in  the » 

-t.!.:-..     -».:         '   ..    .  .  ^.t     ,   ...u  .        castle  of  St.  AnjDfelo,  and  abandoni'd  by  every 

wHhout  malcin?  any  sUnuUion  in  wriUnff.l    That  an  „  xrrr^  a-       j  *    r       •  u  u-.1 

Italian  expedition  waaiaikftd  of.  cannot  be  d^'DiAd.  The  one,  Henry  VliJ.  tound  means  to  lurnisn  him 

pope  miintalned  that  he  had  declined  it:  "non  avere    with   aid;  for   this   reason   (Element  Was  per- 

rr.S;  .ria.^''S;f  kSrhJi't^JhlS  rJ^llS  •>»!«  personally  indited  to  l.im.  more  than  to 

remain  qui*!, "  con  le  manl  accorte  nMle  manichi"  [with  — 

hii  hanffa  tucked  up  in  hiflsWvPs."]  Prob  iblj  iheFr^nrh  I     •  Wolaey  had  wrilf^n,  threatrnin?  "  che  o?nl  provincU 

aafoned  what  the  It^lian8  d'-ni^d,  6n  that  ih*^  ambawador  dnvpnurit  Luih^rana:"  [that  er  ry  p:oyince  will  b«>coine 

hi  Fnince  Is  more  positive  than  the  ambassador  In  Rome.  Lu  heran;]  an  expression  ihit  may  fairly  be  considered 

Iff  however,  th»  por>e  b  lifl  h"  did  noi  want  a  nnovem^nt  as  the  first  syn  plom  of  s**  :ession  fro  n  Roti*»  shown  by  ihe 

in  haly.  It  Is  ohrcna  how  Itule  that  expreMioa  excludes  Enclish  iroT'^m  neni.    (S<^  Gib»rto  ai  nuDlii  d'Inghiltar> 

the  idea,  of  a  movement  in  Osrmany.  im :  Leiisre  di  Principi,  i.  p.  li/*.) 


im  Gtrmafiw,  EOUo  pretesto  di  voler  nietter  1}  duca  di  Vir- 
tenberg  in  casa ;  nel  (male  se  Iddio  non  avesse  posto  la 
mano  con  il  mezzo  di  Cf  sare.  il  quale  air  Impioviso  e  con 
ma  pre«tezxa,senxasapuladel  abm  ;  con  laTesiituiion  del 
oocato  di  Viteaberg  face  la  pace,  tutte  quelle  genii  veni- 
▼ano  in  lulia  souo  11  faTor  secretodi  Clemenle.  [Francis 
held  a  conference  at  Maraeilles,  with  Clement,  wherein 
seeing  the  emperor's  firmness,  tkeif  r9*9lrtd  o»  the  wnr  in 
Gtrmnnft  under  pretext  of  reinstating  the  duke  of  Wur- 
tembun; ;  in  the  course  of  which  if  God  had  not  interfered 
throngh  the  emperor,  who  suddenly  and  with  great  haste 
made  peiace  unknown  to  the  most  christian  king  by  the 
restitution  of  the  duchy  of  WUrtemburg,  all  those  forces 
would  have  entered  luly  under  the  secret  rounienance 
of  Clement.1    More  accurate  Information  will,  I  think,  be 

fetobtain'Hi.  Soriano  superadds  the  fuUowin?.  Di  tutti 
i  desid<>rit  (del  re)  s'accomniod^  Clement,  con  paiole  uli 
the  lo  f^evano  credere  S.  S.  e^^r  disposta  in  tutio  alle 
sue  »orlie,  senza  pero  far  provisione  akuni  In  scritlura. 
[Clenieni  acceded  to  all  the  kind's  desires  in  such  terms 
as  led  him  to  b<*li««ve  ihit  his  holiness  was  disposed  in 
every  thin;  to  co  nply  with  his  will,  but  at  the  same  time 
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definitive  nentence  in  the  year  1584,  he,  too* 
wavered  no  longer,  but  pronoanced  the  total 
separation  of  hia  kingdom  from  the  pope's 
authority.  So  weak  were,  already,  the  ties  , 
that  bound  to{(ether  the  Roman  see  and  the  / 
several  national  churches,  that  it  needed  only  i 
the  resolve  of  a  sovereign  to  wrest  liis  king*«' 
dom  from  the  connexion. 
I  These  evenu  filled  up  the  last  year  of  Cle- 
ment's life :  they  were  the  more  bitter  to  himy 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  wholly  blameless 
I  with  regard  to  them,  and  his  mischances  stood 
in  a  painful  relaticmship  with  his  personal 
qualities.  And  day  by  day  the  course  of 
events  assumed  a  more  perilous  avpect.  Fran- 
cis I.  was  already  threatening  a  fresh  attack 
on  Italy,  and  in  this  he  asserted  he  was  sanc- 
tioned, not,  indeed,  by  the  written,  but  at 
I  least  by  the  orally  expressed  approval  oS  the 
pm>e.  The  emperor  would  no  longer  be  pot 
jofir  with  pretences,  and  ursed  the  summoning 
of  a  council  more  pressingly  than  ever.  Fam- 
ily discords  swelled  the  catalogue  of  bis 
troubles.  Afler  all  the  pains  it  had  cost  to 
I  bring  Florence  under,  the  pope  was  doomed 
I  to  see  his  two  nephews  fall  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  break  out  into  the  most  savage 
hostility.  His  reflections  on  this  catastrophe, 
his  fear  of  coming  events,  **  sorrow  and  secret 
anguish,*'  say^  Soriano,  **  brought  him  to  the 
grave."* 

We  have  designated  Leo  as  fortunate: 
Clement  was  perhaps  a  better  man — in  any 
case,  freer  from  faults,  mrare  active,  and  in 
particulars  even  more  acute ;  but  in  all  his 
concerns,  active  and  passive,  ill-luck  attended 
him.  In  truth  he  was  the  most  ill-fated  man 
that  had  ever  filled  the  pontiff's  chair.  He 
met  the  superiority  of  the  host.le  forces  that 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides  with  an  uncertain 
policy,  dependent  on  the  probability  of  the 
moment,  and  this  was  utter  ruin.  The  at- 
tempts, to  which  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  predecessors  had  devoted  themselves,  to 
found  an  independent  temporal  power,  it  was 
his  fate  to  see  issue  in  a  directly  opposite  re- 
sult :  he  had  to  endure,  that  tho^e  from  whose 
grasp  he  sought  to  wrest  Italy  should  consol- 
idate their  dominion  there  forever.  The  great 
Protestant  secession  proceeded  unremittingly 


any  other  potentate.*  But,  since  that  period, 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce  had  arisen. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  the  year  1528, 
the  pope,  if  he  did  not  promise  a  satisfactory 
decision  of  the  question,  at  least  held  out  a 
show  of  its  probability,  "so  soon  as  the  Ger- 
mans and  Spaniards  should  have  been  driven 
out  of  Italy."t  l^he  very  contrary  of  this 
took  place,  as  we  know.  The  Imperialists 
now  first  acquired  a  footing  of  real  stability ; 
we  have  seen  into  what  strict  alliance  Cle- 
ment entered  with  them  :  under  such  circum- 
stances he  could  not  fulfil  the  expectations, 
which,  be  it  observed,  he  had  warranted  only 
by  a  passing  hint^  No  sooner  was  the  peace 
of  Barcelona  concluded,  than  he  called  the 
case  before  the  tribunal  of  Rome.  The  wife 
from  whom  Henry  wished  to  part,  was  the 
emperor's  aunt ;  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
had  been  expressly  declared  by  a  former  pope ; 
was  there  a  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  de- 
cision, when  once  the  suit  was  brought  in 
usual  form  before  the  judiciary  court  of  the 
curia,  particularly  under  the  permanent  influ- 
ence of  the  Imperialists  1  Hereupon,  Henry, 
without  more  ado,  adopted  the  course  that  had 
before  this  time  presented  itself  to  him.  In  es- 
sentials, in  what  regarded  dogmas,  he  was,  and 
'  continued,  undoubtedly  catholic ;  but  that  af- 
fiiir  of  his,  which  was  dealt  with  so  openly  in 
Rome  in  its  political  bearings,  now  excited 
him  to  an  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy,  that  eis^x"^  day  grew  more  vehe- 
ment, 'i  o  every  step  taken  in  Rome  to  his 
disadvantage  he  responded  with  some  measure 
against  the  curia ;  from  stage  to  stage  his  se- 
paration from  it  became  continually  more  for- 
mal     When  the  curia  at  last  pronounced  its 

*  Conuiinf,  Relatione  di  1630,  expn>flBly  afflrms  thts. 
SoriaDo,  too,  says  in  1533,  Anelia  S.  Santita  ama  e  era 
conjunciissin.o  prima.  [His  holtnfsa  loves  the  king  of 
England,  and  was  at  first  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friend- 
ship with  himj  The  king's  design  of  obtaining  a  di- 
vorce he  flatlr  declares  to  be  a  "pazzia"  [a  piece  of 
folly]. 

1 1  rom  the  despatches  of  Doctor  Knight  of  Orvieto,  1st 
and  9ih  Jan.  ISM ;  Herbert's  Life  of  Hen^  VHI.,  p.  td8. 

X  The  whole  situation  of  affairs  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  letter  from  the  papal  Secreianr  San- 
ga  to  Campeggi,  dated  Viterbo,  2nd  September,  1528,  at 
the  momrnt  the  Neapolitan  enierorise  had  failed,  (an 
event  alluded  to  in  the  letter,)  and  whrn  Camp^i  was 
preparing  to  go  to  England  :--Come  vostra  Sign.  Uevma. 
•a,  tenendosi  N.  Signore  obligatissimo  come  fa  a  quel  Se- 
'  renno.  re,  uf  rauna  cosa  d  si  grande  della  quale  non  desi- 
deri  compiacerli,  ma  bisogna  ancora  che  sa%  Beatitudin^, 
▼edendo  V  imperatore  vittorioeo  e  sperando  in  questa  vit- 
toria  non  trovai  lo  aliena  della  pace,— non  si  precipili  a 
dare  all'  imperatore  causa  di  nuova  loitura,  la  quale  leve- 
ria  in  pei>peti o ogni  speranza  di  pace:  olire  che  al  certo 
metteria  S.  S^.  a  fuoco  et  a  totale  eccidiotutto  il  suostaio. 
(Lettere  di  di verei  autori,  Venrtia,  1556,  p.  39.)  [Our  lord 
the  pope,  rsteemiag  himself,  as  your  n  ast  reverrnd  lord- 
ship knows,  most  deeply  obliged  to  that  most  serene 
king,  th^re  is  nothing  of  such  magnitude  that  he  would 
not  w.Uingly  do  to  gratify  him;  but  still  there  is  need 
that  his  holin'  88,  seeing  that  the  empeior  is  victorious, 
and  having  rf  amn,  therefore,  to  expect  to  find  him  noi 
averse  to  peace,  si  ould  ntH.  rash!  v  give  the  emperor  cause 
for  a  new  rupture,  which  would  forever  obliterate  all 
hope  of  peace:  bf sides,  that  his  holiness  would  undollb^ 
edly  bring  down  rain  and  destruction  upon  his  whole 
ftateO 


*  Soriano.  L'  imperatore  non  cessava  di  sollecitar  il 
concilio.— S.  M.  Chrisma.  dimand;»  che  da  S.  S«.  li  fosal- 
no  osservate  le  promrsse  essendo  le  condition!  poste  fra 
lo«o.    Percio  S.  Sa.  si  pose  a  grandissimo  pensieio,  e  fu 

auesto  dolore  et  atfanno  che  lo  condusse  alia  moite.  H 
olor  fu  accresciunU)  dalle  pazzie  del  cardinal  de  Medici, 
il  quale  allora  piu  che  mai  intendeva  a  rinuniiare  il  ca- 
pello  per  la  conturrr  nza  alle  cose  di  Fiorenza.  [1  he  em- 
peior persisted  incessantly  in  demanding  the  cpuncil. — 
His  most  Christian  majesty  required  that  his  holineoi 
should  fulfil  what  he  bad  promised  on  the  conditions  8ti> 

fmlated  between  them.  His  holiness  was  thereby  casi 
ntoa  state  of  profound  and  melancholy  reflection,  and  this 
grief  and  vexation  it  was  that  led  to  XCvg  death.  His  grief 
was  augmented  by  the  mad  schemes  of  the  cardinal  de 
Medici,  who  was  at  that  time  more  than  ever  brnt  on  re> 
nouncinff  the  canlinnrs  hal,  to  enter  the  lists  of  piditiciil 
competition  at  Florence.J 
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before  his  eyea ;  whatever  means  he  employed 
afi^nst  it,  all  helped  to  spread  it  more  widely. 
He  left  the  papal  see  infinitely  sunk  in  repu- 
tation, without  spiritual,  without  temporal 
autlu)rity.  That  North  Germany,  which  from 
of  old  had  been  so  important  to  the  papacy, 
through  >J&ho6e  first  conversion  in  remote  times 
the  power  of  the  popes  in  the  West  had  been 
mainly  establiithed,  whose  revolt  against  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  had  so  greatly  served 
them  towards  the  completion  of  their  hierar- 
chy, that,  country  had  now  stood  up  against 
them.  To  Germany  belongs  the  imperiSiable 
merit  of  having  restored  Christianity  in  a 
purer  form  than  it  has  worn  since  the  first 
centuries,  of  havin^f  re-discovered  the  true 
religion.  Armed  with  such  weapons  it  was 
irresistible.    Its  coovictions  made  themselves 


paths  through  every  neighbouring  land. 
They  had  already  possessed  Scandinavia; 
they  spread  in  England,  contrary  to  the  king's 
intention,  but  under  protection  of  the  mea- 
sures he  had  adopted;  in  Switzerland  they 
achieved  for  themselves,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, an  unassailable  existence ;  they  made 
bold  progress  in  France ;  in  Italy,  and  even 
in  Spain,  we  find  traces  of  them  as  early  as 
under  Clement's  reign.  Ever  further  and 
further  spreads  the  vast  inundation.  There  . 
is  a  power  in  these  opinions  that  convinces  | 
and  captivates  all  minds;  and  the  struggle 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  in 
which  the  papacy  had  engaged,  seems  to  have 
been  directly  adapted  to  procure  them  coin* 
plete  dominion. 


BOOK   THE   SECOND. 
BEGINNING  OF  A  REGENERATION  OF  CATHOUCISM. 


Introduction. 

It  is  not  in  our  day  that  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  first  made  itself  felt  in  the 
world ;  in  every  age  of  modem  Burope  it  has 
been  an  important  element  in  social  life.  Who 
can  tell  whence  it  arises,  how  it  is  feshioned  ? 
We  may  regard  it  as  the  most  peculiar  pro- 
duction of  our  common  nature,  as  the  nearest 
expression  of  the  inward  movements  and  re- 
yojutbns  of  the  great  frame  of  society.  It 
springs  from  and  is  fed  by  secret  sources : 
without  requiring  much  force  of  reasoning,  it 
seizes  on  men's  minds  by  involuntary  convic- 
tion. But  it  is  only  in  its  most  general  out- 
lines it  is  consistent  with  itself;  within  these 
it  is  reproduced  with  various  special  modifi- 
cations, in  innumerable  greater  and  smaller 
circles.  And  since  a  hoKt  of  new  observations 
and  experiences  are  perpetually  flowing  in 
upon  it,  sivite  there  are  original  minds  that 
are  moved  indeed  by  it,  but  not  wholly  borne 
along  by  its  current,  and  that  exercise  upon 
it  a  vigorous  reaction,  it  is  hence  involved  in 
an  endless  series  of  metamorphoses — it  is 
transient,  multiform,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times kss  in  unison  with  truth  and  justice, 
bemg  rather  a  tendency  of  the  moment  than 
a  fixed  system.  Frequently  it  only  accompa- 
nies the  occasion  that  calls  it  forth,  and  fii- 
riiions  itself  to  its  complexion ;  but  now  and 
then,  when  it  encounters  an  unaccomodating 
will  which  it  cannot  overcome,  it  chafes  and 
swells,  and  assumes  a  character  of  exorbitant 
demaiuL  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  com- 
mooiy  displays  a  just  apprehensioa  of  wants 


and  deficiejicies,  but  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  these  demand  it  is  not  in  its  nature  to 
conceive  with  any  instinctive  accuracy.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  oflen 
runs  into  directly  opposite  extremes.  It  help- 
ed to  establish  the  papacy,  it  helped  likewise 
towards  its  demolition.  In  the  times  under 
our  consideration  it  was  at  one  period  utterly 
profane ;  it  became  thoroughly  spiritual.  We 
have  remarked  how  throughout  all  Europe  it 
inclined  to  Protestantism ;  we  shall  also  see 
how  in  a  large  part  of  the  samo  quarter  It 
took  another  colouring^. 

Let  us  set  out  with  observing  how  the 
doctrines  of  the  ProtesUnts  made  way  even 
in  Italy. 

Opinions  analogous  to  ProtestaiUism  enters 
tained  in  Italy. 

Literary  associations  exercised  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  on  the  development  of  learning 
and  art  in  Italy.  They  grew  up  sometimes  round 
a  prince,  sometimes  round  a  distinguished  scho- 
lar, or  a  private  individual  of  literary  tastes 
and  easy  fortune,  occasionally,  loo,  in  the  free 
companionship  of  equals.  fcJuch  institutions . 
are  usually  most  valuable  when  they  arise, 
naturally  and  without  formal  plan,  out  of  the, 
immediate  wants  of  their  day.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  explore  the  vebtiges  of  their 
course. 

At  the  same  period  as  the  protestant  move- 
ments began  in  Germany,  literary  meetings, 
assuming  a  religious  colour,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Italy. 

Just  when  it  was  the  &8hion  of  80ciety« 
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under  T.eo  X.,  to  doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  a  reaction  exhibited  itself  in  the 
minds  of  able  men,  men  who  possessed  the 
acquirements  of  their  age,  without  merging  in 
it  their  individual  character.  It  was  very 
natural  that  they  should  seek  each  other*s 
society.  The  human  mind  needs  the  support 
■of  kindred  opinion — at  least  it  always  loves  it ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  it  in  reliifious  con  vie- 
'  tions,  the  very  basis  of  which  is  the  profoundest 
f  feeling  of  community. 
I  So  early  as  in  Leo's  tunes  mention  is  made 
/  of  an  Oratory  of  Di\  ine  Love,  which  had  been 
I  founded  by  some  distinguished  men  in  Rome 
'  for  their  mutual  edification.  They  met  to 
worship  God,  to  ^each  and  practise  spiritual 
exercises  in  the  Trastevere,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Silvestro  and  Dorotea,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  apostle  I*eter  was  supposed 
to  have  resided,  and  superintended  the  first 
assemblies  of  the  Christians.  The^  were  in 
number  about  5()  or  6().  Contarini,  Sadolet, 
Giberto,  and  Caraffiu  all  of  whom  afterwards 
became  cardinals,  Gaetano  da  Thiene,  who 
has  been  canonized,  Lippomano,  a  spiritual 
writer  of  much  repute  ainl  industry,  and  some 
other  celebrated  men,  were  of  the  number. 
Julian  Bathi,  minister  of  the  church  where 
they  met,  was  the  centre  round  which  they 
were  grouped.* 

It  was  iar  from  being  the  case,  as  might 
,  easily  be  supposed  from  their  place  of  meet- 
'  ing,  that  their  general  views  were  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  Protestantism  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  coincided  with  them  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  for  instance,  in  the  purpose  (the 
same  as  that  from  which  Luther  and  Melanc- 
^  thon  set  out)  to  stay  the  general  corruption  of 
^the  church  by  the  reviv^  force  of  religious 
conviction.    1'heir  numbers  were  made  up  of 
men  who  subsequently  displayed  great  diver- 
sity of  sentiment ;  at  that  time  they  all  enter- 
tained a  community  of  opinion.    But  very  soon 
more  decided  and  heterogeneous  tendencies 
arose  among  them. 

We  again,  alter  a  lapse  of  a  few  years,  meet 
a  part  of  this^  Roman  society  in  Venice.  Rome 

*  I  extraci  this  note  from  Caracciolo,  Vita  di  Paulo  IV., 
MS.  Quf^i  po.hi  huomini  da  bene  ed  eniditi  pi>  laii  che 
erano  in  Roma  quel  lempo  di  Leone  X.,  ved^ndo  la  ciuA 
di  Boma  e  tutto  il  rpsto  d'ltalia,  dove  per  la  vicinaoza 
allaaede  aposiolica  doveva  plu  forirr;  Toaservanza  de  riti, 
easere  cosi  nialtrataio  il  culio  divino,— si  uniron'  in  un' 
oratorio  chiainato  del  divino  amore  circa  srasania  di  loro 
per  fare  quivi  quasi  in  una  torre  ogni  slb^  o  per  guirdare 
le  divine  1  g.?i.    [Those  few  men  of  v^o/th  and  learned 

5 relates  who  were  in  Rome  in  those  days  of  L^o  X.,  seeinc 
ivin«>  wo  ship  eo  ill  conducted  in  the  city  of  Ko.ne  and 
throushoui  all  the  r*^  of  Italy,  where  the  observance  of 
religious  riirs  should  have  more  especially  Courished,  fiom 
the  vicinity  of  th«>  apostolic  see,— united  ihemselvfs,  to 
the  number  of  about  siAty,  in  an  orao^  called  that  of 
Dlvin"  Lovp,  there  to  make,  hs  in  a  st.ong  lower,  everjr 
efibrt  to  maintain  the  divine  laws.]  In  the  Vita  Cajftani 
Thiensei.  (AA.  SS.  Aug.  II.)  c.  i.  7-l:«,  Caracciolo  has  re- 
peated ihts,  and  with  (uller  drtails,  though  in  the  latter 
place  ho  reckons  but  fifty  members.  The  Historic  CWI* 
conim  Repul inum,  vuho  Theatinonim,  by  Joseph  Silos, 
confirms  it  in  many  passages,  which  are  printed  in  ihe 
Cammeiitarhis  pnsviia  to  the  Viu  Caj«taiu. 


had  been  sacked,  Florence  subdued;  Milan 
had  become  the  continual  haunt  of  armies.  In 
the  midst  of  this  general  ruin  Venice  had 
mamtained  itself  untouched  by  foreigners  and 
their  armies,  and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as 
the  common  place  of  refuge.  In  that  city  met 
together  the  scattered  literati  of  Rome,  and 
the  patriots  of  Florence,  whose  native  land 
was  forever  closed  against  them.  In  these 
latter,  particularly,  was  manifested  a  very 
strong  spiritual  tendency,  not  unmarked  hy 
the  influence  of  Savonarola*s  doctrines,  as 
instances  of  which,  we  may  mention  the  his- 
torian Nardi,  and  Bruccioli,  the  translator  of 
the  Bible.  The  same  feelings  were  shared 
by  other  refugees  also,  such  as  Reginald  Pole, 
who  had  quitted  Elngland  to  escape  from  the 
innovations  of  Henry  VIII.  They  met  with  a 
ready  welcome  firom  their  Venetian  hosts.  At 
Peter  Bembo*s,  in  Padua,  who  kept  open 
house,  the  constant  topics  of  conversation 
related  to  classic  literature  and  Ciceronian 
Latin.  More  profound  discussions  cccumed 
the  guests  of  the  learned  and  intelligent  Gre- 
gorio  Cortese,  abbot  of  San  Georgio  Maggiore  . 
at  Venice.  Bliiccioli  lays  the  scene  of  some  { 
of  his  dialogues  in  the  groves  and  bowers  of  J 
San  Georgio.  Not  far  from  Trevi<*o  was  the  / 
villa  of  Luigi  Priuli,  named  Treville.*  Hia/ 
was  one  of  those  pure  and  finished  Venetian 
characters,  such  as  we  now  and  then  encoun- 
ter even  in  ihe  present  day,  full  of  calm  suscep- 
tibility for  true  and  noble  sentiments,  and  for 
dbinterested  friendship.  The  chief  occupa^ 
tions  of  his  circle  lay  in  spiritual  studies  and 
and  discourse.  There  was  the  Benedictine 
Marco  of  Padua,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  the 
same  apparently  from  whom  Pole  asserts  he 
drew  his  ghostly  nurture.  Gaspar  Contarini 
might  be  regarded  as  the  head  of -the  whole 
band,  a  man  of  whom  Pole  says,  that  nothing 
was  unknown  to  him  which  tiie  human  mind 
had  dihcovered  hy  its  own  powers  of  investi- 
gation, or  which  God*s  grace  had  imparted  to 
it:  and  to  this  store  of  wisdom  he  added  the 
adornment  of  virtue. 

If  wo  now  inquiro  what  were  the  leading' 
convictions  of  those  men,  we  shall  find  fore- 
most among  them  that  doctrine  of  justification, ' 
which,  as  tau^rht  by  Luther,  had  originated  ' 
the  whole  Protestant  movement.    Contarini  ' 
wrote  a  special  tract  on  the  subject,  which 
Pole  knows   not  how  sufficiently  to  praise. 
"  Thou  hast,"  he  snys  to  him,  "  brought  to 
light  that  jewel  which  the  Church  kept  half, 
buried."   Pole  himself  finds  that  IScriplure  in 
its  profounder  conne.xion  preaches  nothing  but 
this  doctrine ;  he  congratulates  his  friend  that 
he  had  begun  the  disclosure  of  that  **  holy, 
fruitful,  and  indispensable  truth."!     To  the 
circle  of  friends  who  attached  themselves  to 


*  Epistolee  Reginaldi  Poli,ed.Quirmi,  torn.  ii.  Diatriba 
ad  Epistolas  S -helho.nii,  clxxxiiL 
t  £piaiol»  Poll,  tool.  Ui.  p.  ft7. 
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» 
this  doctrine  belonged  M.  A.  Flaminio.  He  Flaminio  revised  it'^  According  to  this  ac- 
r»ided  a  long  time  with  Pole:  Contarini | count  therefore,  with  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
wished  to  take  him  with  him  to  Germany.  Valdez  rests  the  authorship  of  this  book,  which 
Observe  how  decidedly  he  proclaims  the  doc- 1  in  reality  had  an  incredible  succese,  and  for  a 
trine  in  question.  **  The  Goepel,*'  he  says  in  |  length  of  time  made  the  doctrine  of  ju«tifica^ 
one  of  faia  letters,*  *' is  nothing  else  than  the  tion  popular  in  Italy.    Valdez,  for  all  that. 


glad  tidings  that  the  only-begntten  Son  of  God, 
ck>thed  in  our  flesh,  has  satisfied  the  justice 
of  the  eternal  Father  for  us.  He  who  believes 
this  enters  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  he  enjoys 
the  universal  forgiveness;  from  being  a  carnal 
he  becomes  a  spiritual  creature,  from  being  a 
child  of  wrath  he  becomes  a  child  of  grace ;  he 
lives  in  a  sweet  peace  of  conscience.'*  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  expressions  more  ortho- 
dozly  Lutheran. 

These  convictions  ^readjust  like  a  literary 
ofUQion  or  tendency  over  a  great  of  Italy.f 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  suddenly 
a  controversy  upon  a  point  that  had  previously 
been  only  now  and  then  mentioned  among  the 
school-men,  could  seize  upon  and  engross  a 
century,  and  call  forth  the  activity  of  every 
mind.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  was  the  parent  of  the  greatest 
i^tatioiie,  ruptures,  and  even  revolutions.  It 
would  seem  to  have  befallen  by  way  of  coun- 
terpoise to  the  worldliness  settled  upon  the 
church,  now  almost  blind  to  the  notion  of  man*8 
immediate  relation  to  God,  that  so  tranbcen- 


was  not  exclusively  devoted  to  theological 
pursuits;  being  in  the  discharge  c^an  im|)or- 
tant  secular  office,  he  found^  no  sect,  and 
this  book  was  the  result  of  a  liberal  study  of 
Christianity.  His  friends  thought  with  rap- 
ture of  the  sweet  days  they  enjoyed  with  him 
at  Chiaja  and  Posilippo,  **  where  nature  smiles 
and  rejoices  in  her  rich  array.**  Valdez  was 
gentle,  of  pleasing  manners,  not  without  vigo- 
rous reach  of  mind.  His  friends  used  to  say 
of  him,  **  A  part  of  his  soul  served  to  animate 
his  feeble  slender  body ;  with  the  greater  part, 
the  clear  unclouded  intellect,  he  was  ever  up- 
lilted  to  the  contemplation  of  truth.** 

Valdez  had  extraordinary  influence  among 
the  nobility  and  the  learned  of  N.iples:  even 
the  wonoen  took  a  lively  interest  in  these  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  movements.  Amonff 
these  was  Vittoria  Colon na.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Pescara,  she  had  given  herself 
up  wholly  to  study.  Her  poems  and  her  let- 
ters displayed  a  heartfelt  morality  and  a  reli- 
gion void  of  hypocrisy.  How  beautifully  does 
she  console  a  female  friend  for  the  loss  of  her 


dental  a  question,  afiecting  the  profoundest  brother,  **  whose  peaceful  spirit  has  passed  into 


mvsteryof  that  relation,  be^methe  universal) 
sobject  of  men*s  thoughts. 

Even  in  pleasure-lovingNaplesit  was  widely 
promulgated,  and  that  oy  a  Spaniard,  Juan 
Vakiez,  one  ci  the  viceroy's  secretaries.    Un- 

emately  the  writings  of  Valdez  have  wholly 
ppeared ;  but  we  have  at  least  very  dis- 
Eict  evidence  as  to  their  character,  from  the 
jections  made  to  them  by  his  opponents. 
'About  the  year  1540,  a  little  book  "On  the 
Benefits  bestowed  by  Christ,**  obtained  circu- 
lation, which,  as  a  notification  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion expresses  it,  **  treated  in  an  insinuating 
manner  of  justifi<^tion,  undervalued  works  and 
merits,  and.  ascribed  every  thing  to  faith  alone ; 
and  forasmuch  as  that  was  the  very  point  on 
which  so  many  prelates  and  monks  stumbled, 
the  book  had  been  diflused  to  an  unusual 
extent*'  The  name  of  the  author  has  been 
frequently  inquired  after;  this  notification 
distinctly  Identifies  him.  **  It  was  a  monk  of 
fian  Sererino,**  it  asserts,  **  a  pupil  of  Valdez : 

*  To  Theodoiioa  Sault,  12ih  Feb.  1542.  LeUere  Yolgari 
(Baecolu  del  Blanuxio),  YiDegiii.  1553.  il.  43. 

t  Amoii?  other  document,  Sadolet's  letter  to  Contarini 
CEpbttolB  Sadoleti  lib.  ix.  p.  365,)  upon  his  Commenury 
00  the  Epittle  to  the  Romans  is  very  remarkable,  '*  in 

Jaibtis  cooimeniarikih*'  says  Sadolei,  **  mortis  et  crucis 
hriali  mysterium  totum  aperire  atque  illustrare  sum 
eoDaltts;'*  (in  which  commentary  I  have  endravoured  to 
lufold  and  lUuArate  the  whole  mystei^  of  Christ^s  death 
and  passion.l  He  had  not  however  quite  sa 
rini,  nor  did  he  quite  concur  in  opinion  wii 


)  satisfied  Conta- 

„_  _i  quite  concur  in  opinion  with  the  latter. 

He  prooiiaet  meanwhile  to  undertake  in  the  n«»w  edition, 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  doarines  of  original  sin  and 


the  everlasting  true  peace.  She  must  not 
complain;  since  she  can  now  speak  to  him» 
without  his  absence  hindering  her,  as  so  often 
before,  from  being  understood  by  him.'*t  Pole 
and  Contarini  were  among  her  most  confiden- 
tial fViends.  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that 
she  devoted  herself  to  spiritual  exercises  of  a 
monastic  life.  At  least  Aretino  writes  to  her 
with  much  naiveii^  that  **  it  surely  is  not  her 
opinion  that  the  silent  tongue,  the  downcast 
eyes,  and  the  coarse  raiment  are  the  great 
essentials,  but  purity  of  soul.** 

The  house  of  Colonna  generally,  and  in  par- 
ticular Vespasiano  duke  of  Palliano,  and  his 
wife  Julia  Gonzaga,  the  same  who  was  reput- 


*  Schelhom,  Oerdesius,  and  others,  have  ascribed  thli 
book  to  Aonius  Palearius,  who  says  in  a  discourse,  **  hoc 
anno  Tusce  scripsi,  Christi  morte  auanta  commoda  atlata 
sint  humane  generi,"  [this  year  I  wrote  in  the  Italian 
language,  a  work  on  the  numerous  adianiages  conferred 
on  mankind  by  the  death  of  Christ.]  The  words  of  the 
compendium  of  the  inqtiisitors,  which  I  found  in  Carac- 
ciolo,  Vita  di  Paulo  Iv .  MS.,  are  on  the  other  hand  as 
follows :  Quel  libra  del  beneflclodi  Christo,  fu  il  suo  autors 
unmonaco  di  Sanseverino  in  Napolifdiscepolodel  Valdez, 
fu  revisore  di  detto  libra  il  Flaminio,  fu  sumpato  molte 
volte,  ma  particolannente  a  Moden-%  de  mandate  Moronh 
insannt>  molti,  perche  trallava  della  giustiflcatione  cod 
dofcejnodo,  ma  hereticamente.    Now  the  passage  quoted 


from  Palearius,  does  not  so  distinctly  indicate  this  book 
as  to  make  it  certain  none  oiher  is  meant :  Palearius  says, 
that  he  was  called  to  account  for  it  the  same  year;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  words  of  the  cotipendium  admit  of  no 
doubt,  and  it^es  on  to  say, "  qu?l  libra  fu  da  molti  appre- 
verona,  fu  conosciuio  e  reprobate,  dope  molti 


bate  solo  in  ^  .  , 

anni  fu  poito  nel  Indice.'*    For  th«>8<)  reasons,  I  hold  the 

^ _  ^  opinion  of  the  above  mentioned  scholars  to  be  erroneous. 

grace:  **de  hoc  ipso  morbo  nature  nostra  ei  de  repara- 1     i  Leuere  Volgari,  I.  93.    Latere  di  diversia  Auiori,  p» 
ttewarUtriinostriaspirlua-tancio&cta."  ^601.   A  very  utefta  collecUo&,  espacUlly  Ui«  Am  pan. 
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ed  the  most  beaatifnl  woman  in  Italy,  partici- 
pated  in  these  religious  sentiments.  Yaidez 
dedicated  one  of  his  books  to  Julia. 

fiut  these  doctrines  made  moreover  an  un- 
common progress  among  the  middle  classes. 
The  report  of  the  Inquisition  almost  seems 
exaggerated,  when  it  reckons  three  thousand 
flchoolinasters  attached  to  them.  But  how 
deeply  must  even  a  smaller  number  have 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  youth  and  upon 
the  people ! 

Scarcely  with  less  cordiality  was  the  doc- 
trine received  in  Modena.  The  bishop  him- 
self, Morone,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pole  and 
Contarini,  was  in  its  favour.  The  work,  '*  On 
the  Benefits  bestowed  by  Christ,'*  was  printed 
at  his  express  command,  and  numerous  copies 
of  it  circulated.  Uis  chaplam,  Don  Girolamo 
da  Mociena,  was  president  of  a  society,  in 
which  the  same  principles  prevailed.* 

Mention  has  from  time  to  time  been  nuido 
of  the  Protestants  of  Italy,  and  we  have  al- 
ready adduced  many  of  the  names  recorded 
in  their  lists.  Certainly  some  of  the  convic- 
tions predominant  in  Grermany  had  taken  root 
among  these  men ;  they  sought  to  build  doc- 
trine on  the  basis  of  scriptural  testimony,  and 
in  the  article  of  justification  they  approxima- 
ted closely  to  the  Lutheran  opinions ;  but  that 
they  participated  in  these  on  all  other  points 
I  cannot  be  asserted ;  the  sense  of  the  Church's 
I  unity  and  reverence  for  the  pope  had  struck 
I  too  deeply  into  their  minds,  and  many  catho- 
lic usages  were  too  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  i^ational  character  to  have  been  so 
isily  shaken  off 

Plaminio  composed  an  exposition  of  the 
Psalms,  the  dogmatic  contents  of  which  have 
been  approved  of  by  Protestant  writers ;  but 
even  to  this  he  prefixed  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  called  the  pope  '*  The  Warder  and 
Prince  of  ail  Holiness,  the  Vicegerent  of  God 
on  earth." 

Giovan  Battista  Folengo  ascribes  justifica- 
tion to  gntce  alone ;  he  speaks  even  of  the 
utility  of  sin,  which  is  not  ftr  removed  from 
the  sinfulness  of  good  works:  he  is  vehement 
in  his  zeal  against  trusting  in  fasts,  frequent 
prayers,  masses  and  confessions,  nay  even  in 
the  priestly  calling,  tonsure,  and  mitre  ;t  and 
jet  he  died  quietly,  somewhere  about  his  six- 
tieth ^ear,  in  the  same  Benedictine  convent 
in  which  he  had  taken  the  vows  in  his  six- 
teenth.t 

Not  far  otherwise  was  it  for  a  long  while 
with  Bernardino  Ochino.    If  we  believe  his 


•  In  Schelhorn*s  AnKenitait.  Litenir.  torn.  zH.  p.  664, 
•re  reprinted,  ihe  ArticuU  contra  Moronum,  published  bj 
Vergerio  in  the  year  1558,  and  in  which  these  accusations 
do  not  fail  u>  appear.  The  more  exaa  notices  I  take  from 
the  coropendium  of  the  inqaisiton. 

t  Ad  Ptalm.  er.  f.  246.  An  extract  fimn  these  ezplana^ 
tlons  is  given  in  the  **  Italia  Refonnau"  of  Owdesius,  p. 
tK7— 261. 

)  ThMBi  HislorUi  ad  a.  1559,  i.  47a 


own  wordk,  it  was  Onxn  the  very  first  a  deep 
longing,  as  he  expresses  himself,  '*  after  the 
heavenly  paradise  that  is  achieved  through 
God*s  grace,**  that  led  him  to  become  a  Prui- 
ciscan.  His  zeal  was  so  deep-seated,  that  he 
siion  passed  over  to  tlie  severer  penitential 
practices  of  the  Capuchins.  He  was  named 
general  of  the  order  in  its  third,  and  a^in  in 
its  fourth  chapter,  and  filled  the  office  with 
extraordinary  credit  But  however  rigorooe 
was  his  life,  (he  always  went  on  (bdt,  slept 
on  his  cloak,  never  drank  wine,  and  was  most 
strict  in  enforcing  the  vow  of  poverty  on 
others,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  towards 
evangelical  perfection,)  yet  even  he  was  by 
degrees  convinced  and  penetrated  by  the 
doctrine  of  justification  through  grace.  He 
presented  it  in  the  most  urgent  manner-  in 
the  confessional  and  fh>m  the  pulpit  ''I 
opened  ray  heart  to  him,'*  says  Bembo,  **  as  1 
could  have  done  to  Christ  himself;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  never  beheld  a  holier  man.'* 
The  cities  poured  out  their  multitudes  to  hear 
hira  preach ;  the  churches  were  too  small  to 
contain  them ;  the  learned  and  the  common 
people,  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  all  were 
gratified.  His  coarse  garb,  his  beard  that 
swept  his  breast,  his  gray  hairs,  his  pallid 
meagre  countenance,  and  tlie  feebleness  he 
had  contracted  from  his  obstinate  fasts,  gave 
him  the  aspect  of  a  saint* 

Thus  was  there  yet  a  line  withm  catholi-  ; 
cism,  which  the  opinions  analogous  to  the  new  \ 
doctrines  never  overstepped.     Priesthood  and  ' 
monachism  encountered  no  direct  opposition  i 
in  Italy ;  none  there  entertained  a  thought  of  ; 
assailing  the  primacy  of  the  pope.    How,  for   i 
instance,  should  that  principle  have  failed  to 
command  the  strong  attachment  of  a  Pole« 
who  had  fled  from  England  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge his  king  as  head  of  the  English 
Church  ?    They  thought,  as  Ottonel  Vida,  a 
pupil  of  Vergerios,  declared  to  the  latter,  that 
**  in  the  Christian  Church  every  one  had  his 
appointed  office ;  to  the  bishop  belonged  the  ' 
care  of  the.  souls  in  his  diocese,  whom  he  was 
to  protect  fVom  the  world  and  the  evil  one ;  it 
was  the  metropolitan's  duty  to  see  to  the 
residence  of  the  bishops;  the  metropolitana 
were  in  then*  turn  subject  to  the  pope,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  general  control  of 
the  Church  which  he  was  to  guide  with  holi- 
ness of  mind.f    Every  man  must  fulfil  his 
several  callinff.'*|    These  men  regarded  sepa^ 
ration  from  tiie  Church  as  the  worst  of  evils. 
Isidoro  Clario,  a  man  who  improved  the  Vul- 
gate with  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  works* 
and  prefixed  to  it  an  introduction  which  has 
been  subjected  to  expurgation,  warned  the 

•  BoTerio,  Annali  di  Frati  Minori  Capuccini,  1.  375. 

Oratiani  Vie  de  Commendone,  p.  143. 
t  In  the  original,  **  mit  heiligem  Oeiste.''  (Trsiutetor.) 
tOuonello  Vida  Dot.  al  Vescovo  Veigerto;  Lettarsk 

voLiz.L8Qi 
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Pititestants  fhnn  such  a  project  in  a  cpecial 
treatise.  **  No  corruption,*'  he  says,  **  could 
be  80  gretX  as  to  warrant  a  revolt  from  the 
haUow^  communion  of  the  Church.  Were 
it  not  better  to  repair  what  we  have,  than  to 
commit  ourselves  to  dubious  attempts  at  pro- 
ducing something  else?  Our  sole  tliought 
abould  be  how  the  old  institution  may  be 
ameliorated  and  freed  from  its  defects.'* 

With  these  modifications  there  was  a  mul- 
titude of  adherents  to  the  new  doctrine  in 
Italy ;  among  them  Antonio  dei  Pagliarici  of 
Siena,  to  whom  had  been  imputed  the  author- 
ship of  the  book,  **  Of  the  Benefits  bestowed 
by  Christ;"  Camesecchi  of  Florence,  who 
was  considered  as  an  adherent  to  its  doc- 
trines and  a  promoter  of  its  circulation ;  Gio- 
van  Battista  Hotto  of  Bologna,  who  had  pa- 
trons in  Morone,  Pole,  and  Vittoria  Colonna, 
and  found  means  to  aid  the  poorest  of  his  fol- 
lowers with  money ;  Fra  Antonio  of  Volterra, 
an^  some  man  of  eminence  in  almost  every 
city  of  Italy.*  It  was  a  system  of  opinion  de- 
cidedly religious,  but  tempered  by  the  forms 
of  the  Church,  that  stirred  the  whole  land 
from  end  to  end  in  all  its  circles. 

AitempU  at  inward  reform^  and  at  a  recou" 
ciliation  with  the  ProtesUmtM. 
'I 
The  saying  is  attributed  to  Pole,  that  men 
should  content  themselves  with  their  own 
inward  convictions,  without  concerning  them- 
selves to  know  if  errors  and  abuses  existed  in 
the  Church.t  But  preciselv  from  a  party  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  proceeded  the 
first  attempt  at  reformation.  That  was  per- 
haps the  most  honourable  act  of  Paul  III.  with 
which  he  marked  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  namely,  the  calling  to  the  college  of 
caiSinals  several  distinguished  men,  without 
regard  to  anything  besides  their  merits.  He 
began  with  that  Venetian  Coniarini,  already 
mentioned,  who  again  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  names  of  the  rest  They  were 
men  of  irreproachable  manners,  in  high  re- 

Ete  for  learning  and  piety,  and  who  must 
ve  been  intimately  acquainted  with    the 


*  The  extract  from  the  co-npendium  of  the  inquieiton 
Is  oar  aathority  oa  this  gubject.  Bologna,  it  savs,  fu  in 
molii  pericoli,  perche  vi  (urono  heretici  principalif  Oa 
qttali  fo  un  Gio  B«.  Ro.to,  il  quale  havera  amicizia  et  ap- 
pOKgio  di  penone  potentissifn**,  cooie  di  Morons,  Polo, 
Marcheea  di  Peecare,  e  raccoxlieva  danari  atuuoiuo 
pQiere,  e  gli  conpaniva  tra  gli  heretici  o^ulti  epoveii 
Che  stevano  in  Boio'oi:  abjur:>  poi  nolle  mani  del  padre 
SaloMroae  (the  Jesuit,)  per  ordine  del  legato  di  BoWna 
(cooipeni.  fol.  ix.  c.  94.)  CBolo^na  was  beeet  with  dan- 
ger, Secauie  the  principal  hsreiict  were  there,  among 
th«n  one  Oio  B>.  Roito,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
patmuite  of  rerj  influential  people,  such  as  Morone. 
Me,  and  the  Marchesa  di  Peecara,  and  who  collectea 
Doney  with  all  his  might,  and  distributed  it  among  the 
lecm  and  nsed^  heretics  of  Bologna.  Ha  afterwards- 
read  his  recantauon  beiore  lather  Saimerone,  by  order  of 
the  legate  of  Bolojn^.]  The  same  course  was  pursued  In 
til  the  towns. 

t  FMsages  fhm  Atani^i  in  Mc  Crie*i  BeibrmsUon  in 
ualj.    Oennan  tnnsUiioo,  p.  173. 
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wants  of  the  seFcral  cnontries;  Caraflla,  who 
had  resided  long  in  Spain  and  the  Nether* 
lands;  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras  in 
France ;  Pole,  a  refiigee  fVom  England ;  Gi- 
berto,  who,  atler  he  nad  long  taken  part  in 
the  general  administration  of  affairs,  conduct- 
ed his  bishopric  of  Verona  with  exemplary 
excellence;  Federigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of 
Salerno,  almost  all,  as  we  see,  members  of 
the  oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  several  of 
them  participating  in  the  tendencies  akin  to 
Protestantism.* 

It  was  these  same  cardinals  who  now,  by  ! 
command  of  the  pope,  concocted  a  project  of 
church  refornL  It  became  known  to  the 
Protestants,  who  rejected  it  with  derision. 
They  had  themselves  indeed  by  this  time  ad- 
vanced much  further.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  strange  signi- 
fication for  the  catholic  church,  to  see  the 
evil  thus  grappled  with  in  Rome  itself— that 
in  language  addressed  to  a  pope,  was  urged 
the  reproach  of  the  popes,  staled  in  that  in- 
troduction to  this  document,  that  **  they  had 
frequently  selected  servants,  not  to  learn 
from  them  what  their  duty  demanded,  but 
that  they  might  be  flattered  by  them  with  the 
declared  lawfulness  of  what  their  desires  co- 
veted ;**  that  such  abuse  of  supreme  power 
was  declared  to  be  the  most  prolific  source  of 
corruption.f 

Nor  did  matters  rest  here.  There  are 
extant  some  short  pieces  by  Caspar  Contarini, 
in  which  he  waged  the  most  vehement  war 
on  abuses,  especially  thuee  abuses  which 
were  profitable  to  the  curia.  The  custom  of 
compositions,  that  is,  the  taking  of  money 
even  for  the  bestowal  of  religious  favours,  he 
pronounces  simony,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  species  of  heresy.  It  was  taken  amiss 
that  he  inculpated  former  popes.  "  What !" 
he  exclaimed,  ••  sliall  we  concern  ourselves  8<^ 
much  about  the  fame  of  three  or  four  popes, 
and  not  rather  amend  what  is  deformed,  and 
win  ourselves  a  good  name  1  It  would  in- 
deed by  a  trying  task  to  defend  all  the  acts 
of  all  the  popes.**  He  attacks  the  abuse  of 
dispensations  most  earnestly  and  efiectively. 
He  considers^  it  idolatrous  to  say,  as  was  ac- 
tually maintained,  that  the  pope  was  bound 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  will  in  con- 
firming or  suspending  the  positive  law.  It  is 
worth  while  to  hear  his  remarks  on  this  sub*  . 
iect  ••  The  law  of  Christ,**  he  says,  "  is  a 
law  of  liberty,  and  forbids  such  gross  servi- 
tude, which  the  Lutherans  were  perfectly 
justified  in  likening  to  the  Babylonish  captiv- 

•  Vha  Reginaldi  Poll  In  the  edition  of  his  letters  by 
Quirini,  ton.  I.  p.  12.  Floribelli  de  vita  Jacobi  Sadoleti 
Com  nentarius,  prefixed  to  the  £pp.  Sadoleti  Col.  169(^ 
vol.3. 

t  This  Is  the  Consilium  delectorum  Cardin^ium  et  all- 
orum  Prslato.-um  de  ero<^ndaoda  ecclesia.  It  is  sign  ^ 
by  Contarini.  Caraffa,  Sadolsl,  Pole,  Fngpao,  GibeiKH 
dottese,  and  Aleuider. 
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itf.  Bat  furthermore,  can  that  be  indeed 
called  a  govemmeDU  the  rule  whereof  is  the 
will  of  a  man  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  and  of 
innumerable  affections  1  No!  all  true  do- 
minion is  a  dominion  of  reason.  It  has  for 
its  end  to  lead  those  who  are  subject  to  it  by 
the  rig^ht  means  to  their  great  end,  happiness. 
The  authority  of  the  pope  is  likewise  a  do- 
minion of  reason  ;  God  has  bestowed  it  on  St. 
Peter  and  his  successors,  to  ^uide  the  flocks 
confided  to  them  to  everlasting  blessedness. 
A  pope  must  know  that  they  are  free  men 
over  whom  he  exercises  it .  He  must  not 
command,  or  forbid,  or  dispense  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  rule  of  reason,  of  God*s  commands,  and  of 
love :  a  rule  that  refers  every  thing  to  God, 
and  to  the  greatest  common  good.  For  the 
positive  law  is  not  arbitrarily  imposed,  but  in 
nnifon  with  natural  rights,  the  command- 
ments of  God,  and  circumstances;  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
things,  can  it  be  altered."  •'  Be  it  the  care 
of  your  holiness,**  he  says  to  Paul  III.,  ••  not 
to  depart  from  this  rule.  Turn  not  to  the 
impotence  of  the  will,  which  chooses  evil,  to 
Uie  servitude  which  ministers  to  sin.  Then 
wilt  thou  be  mighty,  then  wilt  thou  be  free : 
then  will  the  life  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth be  sustained  in  thee.* 
Here,  we  see,  was  an  attempt  to  found  a 

'  rational  papacy ;  the  more  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  it  set  out  from  the  same  doctrine 
concerning  justification  and  free-will,  which 
served  as  the  principle  of  the  Protestant  de- 
fection. We  do  not  merely  conjecture  this, 
as  knowing  that  Contarini  cherished  these 
views ;  he  aflirms  it  in  express  terms.    He 

,  lays  it  down  that  man  is  prone  to  evil ;  that 
this  comes  of  the  impotence  of  the  will,  which, 
as  soon  as  he  turns  to  evil,  becomes  rather 
^^assive  than  active;  that  only  by  Christ's 
grace  he  becomes  free.  He  distinctly  recog- 
nises the  papal  authority;  but  he  requires 
that  it  be  guided  with  a  view  to  God  and  to 
the  greatest  common  good. 
Contarini  laid  his  essay  before  the  pope.  On 

'  a  fine  day  in  November,  1538,  he  journeyed 
with  him  to  Ostia.  "  On  the  way  tliither,**  he 
writes  to  Pole,  **  this  our  good  old  man  drew 
me  aside,  and  talked  with  me  alone  about  the 
reform  of  the  compositions.  He  said  he  had  by 
him  the  little  treatise  I  had  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  he  had  read  it  in  hb  morning 
hours.  I  had  already  ^iven  up  all  hope ;  but 
now  he  spake  to  me  with  such  Christian  feel- 
ing, that  1  have  conceived  fresh  hope  that  Grod 

.  wDl  accomplish  something  great  and  not  suffer 


*  O.  Conurini  Cardinal  is  ad  Paolnin  IIT.  P.  M.  de  po- 
testate  pomlficis  in  compoeitiooibus :  Primed  in  Rocca- 
berte*8  Biblioiheca  Pootificia  Maxima,  torn.  ziii.  There 
if  alBO  a  TracUiua  de  compoeitionibus  datarii  Rewl.  D. 
Oaaparis  Contarini,  1636,  do  copy  of  which  I  have  any- 
where ftwnd  in  prtnt. 


the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  over  his  Spi* 
rit*'* 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a  thorough 
reform  of  abuses  with  which  were  bound  up 
so  many  personal  rights  and  claims,  and  so 
many  habits  of  society,  was  of  all  things  the 
most  difficult  that  could  be  undertaken.  Pop*  ' 
Paul,  however,  appeared  gradually  disposM  ' 
to  proceed  seriously  to  the  task. 

Thus  he  named  commissions  for  carrying 
out  reform  f  in  chamber,  ruota,  chancery,  and 
penitenziera :  he  also  called  back  Giberto  to 
his  counsels.  Bulls  were  issued  also  of  a 
reforming  character,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  the  general  council  which  Clement 
had  dreaded  and  shunned,  and  which  Paul  Iff. 
might  have  found  many  reasona  of  a  private 
nature  to  avoid. 

How,  now,  if  an  amelioration  had  actually 
taken  place,  the  Roman  court  been  reformed, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  constitution  removed  1 
bow  if  then  the  same  dogma  from  which  Lu- 
ther had  set  out  had  become  for  the  Church  a 
principle  of  renovation  in  life  and  doctrine? 
would  not  a  reconciliation  in  that  case  have 
been  possible  ?  For  even  the  Protestants  but 
slowly  and  reluctantly  tore  themselves  awa^ 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  To  many  this 
seemed  possible,  and  no  few  built  great  hopes 
on  a  religious  conference.  Theoretically 
speaking,  Uie  pope  should  not  have  consented 
to  the  latter,  since  its  object  was  to  decide, 
not  uninfluenced  by  the  secular  power,  upon 
religious  controversies,  over  which  he  himself 
laid  claim  to  paramount  authority.  Accord* 
ingly,  he  was  very  guarded  on  the  subject  of 
the  conference,  though  he  suffered  it  to  pro- 
ceed, and  sent  his  delegates  to  attend  it. 

He  proceeded  with  great  circumspection  in 
the  matter;  invariably  selected  moderate  men« 
persons  who  subsequently,  on  mqny  occasions, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  Protestantism.  Fur* 
thermore,  he  gave  them  sound  admonitions  at 
to  their  personal  and  political  conduct. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  he  sent  Morone, 
who  was  still  young,  to  Germany,  in  1536,  he 
failed  not  to  enjoin  him  that  "  ho  should  con* 
tract  no  debt>,  that  he  should  pay  in  the  lodg* 
ings  assigned  him,  and  dress  without  luxury, 
and  also  without  meanness;  that  he  should, 
indeed,  visit  the  churches,  but  by  all  means 
without  any  show  of  hypocrisy."  He  was  to 
represent  in  his  person  that  Roman  reform  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said ;  and  he  was 
counselled  to  maintain  a  dignity  tempered 
with  cheerfulness.  I  In  the  year  1540  the 
bishop  of  Vienna  h&d  counselled  a  very  ex- 
treme course.  In  his  opinion  it  was  advisable 
to  lay  before  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect 

*  Oaspar  C.  Contarenua  Reginaldo  C.  Polo.  Ex.  oetiit 
Tiberinis,  11  Not.  1538.    <Epp.  Poli,  ii.  142.) 

t  Acu  Conaiftorialia,  (6  Aug.  1540,)  in  Rainaldui,  An- 
nales  Ecclesiaatici,  torn.  xx\.  p.  146. 

t  Instnictio  pro  causa  fidni  ei  consilif,  data  epSfcopo  Hu* 
tiii«,24  0ci.i536.MS.    (App.  No.  XUI.) 
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thoae  articles  of  Luther  and  Melancthon*8 
which  had  been  declared  heretical,  and  to  ask 
them  yes  or  no,  whether  they  were  disposed 
to  renounce  them.  But  to  such  a  course  as 
this  the  pope  by  no  nieans  counselled  his  nun- 
cio. "They  would  rather  die,  we  fear,"  he 
says,  **  than  make  such  a  recantation."*  He 
only  wishes  to  see  a  hope  of  reconciliation :  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  it  he  will  send  a  formula 
conceived  in  terms  free  from  offence,  already 
drawn  up  by  wise  and  venerable  men.  **  Would 
it  were  now  come  to  that!  Hardly  do  we 
are  to  expect  ii !" 
But  never  did  the  two  parties  approach  each 
her  nearer  than  in  the  Ratisbon  Conference, 
/in  the  year  1541.  The  aspect  of  politics  was 
{singularly  favourable.  The  emperor,  who 
jne^ed  the  strength  of  the  empire,  for  the 
urposes  of  a  war  against  Turkey  or  France, 
[longed  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  chose  for  speakers  the  roost  in- 
telligent and  moderate  men  among  the  catholic 
theologians,  Gropper,  and  Julius  Pflug.  On 
the  other  side.  Landgrave  Philip  was  affain 
on  good  terms  with  Austria,  and  hoped  to 
obtain  the  chief  command  in  the  war  now  in 
preparation:  the  emperor  beheld  him  with 
admiration  and  delight  ride  into  Ratisbon  on 
his  stately  charger,  himself  as  vigorous  as  the 
steed.  The  placid  Bucer,  and  the  yielding 
I  Melancthon  appeared  on  the  Protestant  side. 
.  How  earnestly  the  pope  desired  a  happy  result 
!  was  evinced  by  the  choice  of  the  legate  he 
,  sent,  that  same  €laspar  Contarini,  whom  we 
i  have  seen  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  new  course 
oi  sentiment  that  had  arisen  in  Italy,  and  so 
active  in  devising  schemes  of  general  reform. 
He  now  assumed  a  more  important  position, 
midway  between  two  systems  of  opinion,  be- 
tween two  parties  that  divided  the  world, 
commissioned  in  an  advantageous  moment, 
and  earnestly  purposing  to  reconcile  them  ;  a 
position,  which  if  it  does  not  make  it  our  duty, 
yet  affords  us  permission  more  nearly  to  ex- 
amine his  persimal  characteristics. 

Messer  Gasper  Contarini,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  noble  house  in  Venice  that  traded  to  the 
Levant,  had  devoted  himself  especially  to  phi- 
losophical studies.  His  manner  of  proceeding 
in  this  is  not  unworthy  of  remark.  He  set 
apart  three  hours  daily  for  his  special  studies, 
never  devoting  to  them  more,  and  never  less. 
He  began  each  time  wiih  accurate  repetition: 
whatever  he  did  he  did  thoroughly,  never 
slurring  over  any  subject  before  him.f 
He  did  not  suffer  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle's 


*  Iiiftnictk)n»8  pro  Revmo-  D.  ep.  MutiiK^nsi  apoatolico 
nuncio  inurfuiuro  conventui  G^rmanorum  SpirSf  12  Maii, 
1540^  celpbrantlo.  **  Tim&ndum  rat  aique  adeocerto  scien- 
dum, iata  miSB  in  his  articulis  pie  el  prudnitor  contiD'  n- 
Uir  non  ^lum  freioj  salvo  conductu  esse  roa  recusaturoB, 
vernmptia'n  abi  mors  pnes^n^  immineret,  ilium  poiiua 
pr»l«»ctums."    App.  No.  XXV. 

t  Johannis  CaMe  Viu  Oasparis  Contarini ;  in  Jo.  Case 
MooiunenUi  Lotini,  ed.  Hal.  1706,  p.  88. 


commentaries  to  beguile  him  into  similar 
point-splitting.  He  found  that  nothing  is  more 
astute  than  untruth. 

He  displayed  the  most  decided  talent,  but 
still  greater  perseverance.  He  did  not  aim 
at  the  graces  of  language,  but  expressed  him- 
self simply  and  to  the  purpose. 

As  nature  unfolds  the  growing  plant  in 
regular  succession,  yearly  producing  ring  on 
ring,  so  did  his  mind  develope  itself. 

When  he  was  admitteil  at  rather  an  early 
are  into  the  council  of  the  Pregadi,  the  senate 
of  his  native  city,  he  did  not  for  a  while  ven- 
ture to  speak ;  he  could  have  wished  to  do  so; 
he  could  have  found  matter  worth  delivering; 
still  he  could  not  summon  up  resolution ;  but 
when  at  length  he  conquered  his  timidity,  he 
spoke,  neither  very  ens^ingly,  indeed,  nor 
wittily,  nor  warmly  and  energetically,  but  so 
simply,  and  with  such  solidity  of  reasoning, 
that  he  acquired  the  highest  consideration. 

He  was  cast  upon  most  agitated  times.  He 
was  born  to  see  his  native  city  stripped  of  its 
territory,  and  he  contributed  toward^its  reco> 
very.  On  the  first  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in 
Germany,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  him, 
and  there  he  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
division  in  the  Church.  They  entered  Spain 
as  the  ship  Vittoria  returned  from  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe:*  he  was  the 
first,  so  fiir  as  I  can  discover,  to  solve  the  enig- 
ma, that  she  entered  port  a  day  Inter  than  she 
should  have  done,  according  to  the  reckoning 
in  her  log-book.  He  help^  to  reconcile  t||e 
emperor  and  the  pope,  under  whose  orders  he 
passed,  after  the  taking  of  Rome.  Of  his 
sagacious  penetrating  views  of  men  and  things, 
and  his  judicious  patriotism,  there  are  clear 
proofs  in  his  small  book  on  the  Venetian  con- 
stitution, a  very  instructive  and  well -arranged 
little  work,  and  in  his  reports  of  his  embassies 
which  exist  here  and  there  in  manuscript f 

One  Sunday,  in  the  year  15^35,  just  as  the 
great  council  was  assembled,  and  Contarini,  ' 
who,  meanwhile,  had  been  advanced  to  the  most 
imporunt  officcM,  was  seated  by  the  balloting 
urn,  the  news  arrived,  that  pope  Paul  whom 
he  did  not  know,  and  with  whom  he  had  no 
manner  of  connexion,  had  named  him  cardinal.  - 
Every  one  hastened  to  congratulate  the  aston- 
ished man,  who  would  hardly  believe  the  re- 
port Aiuise  Mocenigo,  who  had  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  him  in  political  matters,  ex- 
claimed that  the  republic  lost  in  him  her  best 
citizen.^ 

•  Beccatello,  ViU  del  C.  ConiarinU  (Epp.  Poli,  Hi.)  n. 
103.  There  is  also  a  separate  edition,  but  which  has  onlr 
been  detached  fiom  the  %olume  of  letters,  and  has  simi- 
larly numbered  pages. 

t  The  first  bflones  to  the  year  1525,  the  second  to  the 
year  1530.  The  first  is,  above  all,  very  important  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earlier  times  of  Charles  V.  I  found  no  trace  of 
it,  either  in  Vienna,  or  in  Venice.  I  discovered  one  copy 
in  Ho  ne,  but  never  met  with  another  elsewhere.  (App. 
No.  XVTTl.) 
X  DanlelBarbaio  to  Domlnico  Veniero:  LettareVolgari,  LTSl 
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This  honourable  fortune,  nevertheless  pre- 
sented to  him  one  painful  aspect  Should 
he  abandon  his  free  native  city,  that  offered 
him  its  highest  di|jrnities,  and  in  any  case  a 
sphere  of  action  in  full  equality  with  the  heads 
of  the  state,  to  enter  the  service  of  a  pope, 
oflen  swayed  by  passion  and  restricted  by  no 
binding  law  1  Should  he  withdraw  from  the 
republic  of  his  forefathers,  whose  manners 
harmonized  with  his  own,  to  measure  him- 
self against  the  rest  in  the  luxury  and  splen- 
dour of  the  Roman  court  1  The  consider- 
ation, that  in  such  trying  times  the  example 
of  contempt  for  so  high  a  dignity  Tiould  have 
injurious  effects,  was,  we  are  assured,  what 
chiefly  determined  him  to  accept  it* 

The  whole  zeal  which  he  had  hitherto  de- 
voted to  his  native  city,  he  now  bestowed  on 
the  aflairs  of  the  Church.  He  oflen  had  against 
him  the  cardinals,  who  thought  it  strange  that 
a  new  comer  hardly  installed,  and  a  Venetian, 
should  take  upon  him  to  reform  the  Roman 
court :  sometimes  too  he  encountered  the  re- 
sistance of  the  pope.  He  once. opposed  the 
nomination  of  a  cardinal.  **  We  know,'*  said 
the  pope,  **how  the  land  lies;  the  cardinals 
like  it  not  that  another  should  be  made  equal 
in  honour  with  themselves."  Hurt  at  thii*, 
Contarini  replied ;  **  1  do  not  think  that  the 
cardinal's  hat  constitutes  my  greatest  honour." 

He  continued  to  maintam  in  Rome  all  his 
■  previous  gravity,  simplicity,  and  activity,  all 
his  dignity  and  gentleness  of  character.  Na- 
ture leaves  not  the  simple  weed  without  the 
aSornment  of  its  blossoms,  in  which  its  very 
being  breathes  and  imparts  itself.^  To  man, 
she  ^ives  the  disposition,  the  combined  product 
of  all  the  higher  powers  of  his  organization, 
which  shapes  his  moral  demeanour  and  be- 
stows its  expression  on  his  aspect.  Contarini's 
wan  characterized  by  gentleness,  innate  truth, 
pure  morality ;  above  all,  by  that  deep  reli- 
gious conviction  that  blesses  while  it  enlight- 
'  ens  its  possessor. 

Endowed  with  a  temper  like  this,  full  of 
moderation,  and  almost  of  like  views  with  the 
Protestants  upon  the  weightiest  points  of  doc- 
trine, (yontarini  appeared  in  Germany,  where 
he  hoped  by  a  doctrinal  reform  based  on  that 
same  great  principle  common  to  himself  and 
the  Lutherans,  and  by  tlie  suppression  of 
abuses,  to  heal  tlie  division  in  the  i^hurch. 

But  had  it  not  already  ^ne  too  far  1  Had 
not  the  dissentient  opinions  already  struck  too 
deep  rooti  This  is,  1  think,  a  question  not  to 
be  decided  offhand. 

Marino  Giustiniano,  another  Venetian  who 
left  Germany  shortly  before  the  meeting  of 
this  diet,  and  who  seems  to  have  carefully 
observed  the  position  of  things,  represents  the 
scheme  as  nt  leist  very  fea^^ble;!  only  a  few 


important  concessions  he  thinks  were  indi»-  * 
pensable.    He  particularizes  the  following*:  , 
*•  The  pope  must  no  longer  claim  to  be  Christ*8 
representative  in  secular  as  well  as  in  spirit-  * 
ual  matters — substitutesof  blameless  lifb,  and 
capable  of  instructing  the  people,  must  be 
appointed  in  the  place  of  the  unlearned  and 
the  profligate  bishops  and   pnests^-neither  t 
sale  of  masses,  nor  accumulation  of  benefices,  . 
nor  abuse  of  compositions,  must  any  longer  be  \ 
tolerated — the  breach  of  fasting  ordinances  1 
must  be  visited  at  the  very  most  with  light 
punishments — then  if  the  communion  in  Iwth 
kinds  be  accorded,  and  the  marriage  of  priests 
sanctioned,  all  parties  in  Germany  will  forth- 
with abjure  their  dissensions,  yield  obedience 
to  the  pope  in  spiritual  things,  assent  to  the 
mass,  submit  to  oral  confession,  and  even  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  good  works  as  fruits  of 
faith,  in  so  far  as  they  spring  from  faith.    As 
the  present  discord  arose  out  of  abuses,  so  it 
will  be  allayed  by  their  abolition." 

Ill  relation  to  this  subject  let  us  recollect, 
that  f^ndgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  had  declared 
the  year  before,  that  the  temporal  power  <^ 
the  bishops  might  be  tolerated  in  proportion 
as  means  were  found  for  the  suitable  exercise 
of  their  spiritual  authority ;  and  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  mass,  matters  might  easily  be 
accommodated,  provided  the  question  of  the  two 
kinds  were  conceded.*  Joachim  von  Branden- 
berg  declared  his  readiness  to  acknowled^ 
the  pope's  supremacy,  doubtless  under  certain 
conditions.  Meanwhile,  advances  were  made 
from  the  other  side  also.  The  imperial  am- 
bassador reiterated,  that  concessions  must  be 
made  by  both  parties,  so  far  as  ever  it  was 
possible,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  God.  , 
Even  the  nonprotesting  party  would  have  wel-  ' 
corned  the  withdrawal  of  spiritual  power  * 
throughout  all  Germany  from  the  bishops, 
who  had  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes' 
secular  princes,  and  its  transference  to  super- 
intendents, and  the  adoption  of  one  general 
measure  for  the  conversion  of  Church  property. 
Men  began  already  to  talk  of  neutral  things 
which  mi^ht  be  retained  or  omiltcd  ;  and  even 
in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  work 
of  reconciliation. 

^e  will  not  debate  the  degree  of  possibility 
and  probability  of  this  consummation ;  it  was 
in  any  case  very  difficult,  but  if  there  appeared 
even  a  glimmering  of  hope,  the  attempt  de- 
jserved  well  to  be  made:  thus  much  we  see* 
that  a  great  inclination  to  such  a  result  had 


^  Caaa,  p.  l  ^x. 

t  Rt  laxtoa^  del  clar»«*  M. 


Marino  Oiustinian  Kav 


(ritornjio)  dalla  If-ga^oine  di  Oennaoia  fotto  Ferdiaaadow 
n  di  Koioanl.  Bibf.  Conini  in  Kome,  n.  481. 


*  Despatch  of  the  Landgrave  in  Rommels  Urkunden- 
buch,  p.  83.  Compare  ihai  of  the  bishop  of  Lunden  io 
Seckendorf  J).  2y9.  Coatarini  al  C».  Farn*^,  5ftJih  April, 
1541,  Epp.  (Poll,  III.  p.  cclv.)  The  landgrave  and  tho 
elector  demand*  d  the  right  of  marriage  io.  Lo.h  orde.*i  of 
the  priesth  od,  and  thf>  sacrament  in  boih  k  inds.  The 
former  made  iiiore  difficultj  with  respect  to  the  pope's 
supremacj,  the  laUer  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  **  do 
miasaquod  sit  sscriflcium,"  Cthai  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice.] 
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manifested  itself,  and  that  vast  expectations  the  emperor,  and  admitted   with  some  slight 
were  huilt  upon  it  lalterationtf  by  Coniarini,  was  adopted.    Just 

It  was  now  asked,  whether  the  pope  too, '  at  this  point  the  le^te  deemed  it  expedjent 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  was  dis- 
posed to  abate  something  from  the  strictness 
of  his  demands.  With  respect  to  this,  a  pas- 
sage in  his  instructions  to  Contarini  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  conference,  is  very  worthy  of 
attention.* 

He  had  not  conferred  upon  him  the  unlimi 
ted  authority  which  was  pressed  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperialists.  He  suspected  that 
demands  might  be  put  forward  in  Germany, 
which  no  legate,  nor  even  himself  the  pope 
could  concede  without  consultinef  the  other 
nations.  But  be  did  not  ab;)oluteTy  reject  all 
negotiations  thereupon.  ••  We  muf  t  first  see," 
he  says,  •*  whether  the  Protestants  accord  with 
us  in  the  main  principles,  for  example,  the  su- 
premacy of  I  he  holy  see,  the  sacraments,  and 
some  others."  If  we  now  ask  what  are  these 
others,  we  find  that  the  pope  does  not  express 
himself  very  clearly  respecting  them.  He  de- 
scribes them  generally  as  "  whatever  is  sanc- 
tioned as  well  by  the  holy  Scriptures  as  by 
the  perpetual  u^age  of  the  Church,  matters 
all  of  them  well  known  to  the  legate."  •*  Upon 
this  basis,"  he.  adds,  "endeavours  may  then 
be  made  to  arrange  all  differences."! 

There  cannot  be  a  question,  but  that  this 
vagueness  of  expression  was  purposely  adopt- 

Ied ;  Paul  III.  mi^ht  have  desired  to  see  how 
hr  Contarini  could  bring  matters,  and  might 
have  been  unwilling  to  bind  himself  before- 
hand to  a  ratification  of  all  his  acts.  He  al- 
^  lowed  the  legate  a  certain  latitude.  Undoubt- 
edly ic  would  have  cost  the  latter  new  and 
arduous  cfibrts,  to  make  that  result  acceptable 
to  the  intractable  Roman  curia,  which  should 
liave  been  compassed  in  Ratisbon  with  much 
straining,  and  without  the  possibility  of  fully 
contentmg-all  parties;  but  on  the  main  object 
of  reconciling  and  uniting  the  assembled  di- 
vines, everything  in  the  first  instance  defend- 
ed. 'J'he  conciliatory  tendency  was  still  much 
too  loose  and  undefined,  it  scarcely  admitted 
of  a  name ;  nor  till  it  had  acquired  consistence 
and  stability  could  it  promise  to  possess  greater 
efficncy. 

The  discussion  began  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1541,  and  a  plan  of  proceeding  proposed  by 


*  Instruct io  data  Rcv»o.  CH.  ContarnFO  in  Onnnanian) 
l^ato,  d.  2d  inf  nsis  Janiiarii,  1541.  MS  in  man/  libraries ; 
printed  in  Quirfni;  £pp.  Poli,  lii.  cclxxxvi. 

t  Yidrnduiii  inprimis  rst  an  Protpstantes  et  ii  qui  ab 
6cc|p8iaB  gremio  defecei-unt  in  principiis  nobiscum  con- 
veniani  cujusn.o  li  i>st  hujus  sanctae  sedis  prtmaius,  Ian- 
qoama  D*o  et  Salratore  nosiro  iustitutus,  saciojinctee 
ecclesia  sacramenta  et  alia  qusdam,  qua  lam  sacrarum 
litteranim  au^^to.itaie  tufu  universilis  eccl^ sia  perpetua 
observatione  hoi  v  nus  obs^nrata  Pt  co:iiprob  tta  fu»^rp,  Pt 
Ubinoafsse  b'^^n^ts.imus,  quitus  sutioi  inHio admissis 
omnisbuperaliMcontroveisiis  con  ordiatrntarpiur.  We 
must  With  respect  lo  this  subject  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  position  or  the  jM>pe,  whicn  was  in  the  high*  st  dpgree 
ortholo.,  and  by  its  Yerj  nature  iiiflr*xible,  in  oiderto 
perceiYe  bow  mach  lay  in  such  » turn  of  adUrs. 


to  depart  a  step  from  his  instructions.  The 
pope  had  required  in  the  very  first  place  the 
recognition  of  his  supremacy.  Contarini  saw 
clearly,  that  upon  this  topic,  so  fitted  to  stir 
^e  passions,  the  design  might  be  wrecked  in 
the  very  onset:  he  therefore  suffered  the 
question  touching  the  papal  supremacy  to  be 
the  last  in  the  list  proposed  for  discussion, 
holding  it  better  to  begin' with  those  on  which 
he  and  his  friends  approximated  to  the  Pro- 
testants, questions  decidedly  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  concerned  the  fundamental 
principles  of  faith.  He  himself  bore  the  largest 
part  in  the  deliberation  on  these  points.  His 
secretary  assures  us  that  nothing  was  resolved 
on  by  the  catholic  theologians,  not  even  a 
single  variation  proposed,  until  his  opinion  had 
been  previously  consulted.*  Morone,  bishop 
of  Modena,  and  Tomaso  da  Modena,  Maestro 
di  Sacro  Palazzo,  both  men  who  entertained 
the  same  views  touching  the  article  of  justifi- 
cation, aided  him  with  their  advice.f  The 
main  difficulty  arose  on  the  part  of  a  German 
theologian,  Luther's  old  antagonist.  Doctor 
Eck :  but  upon  compelling  him  to  close  dis- 
cussion point  by  point,  even  he  was  brought 
at  last  to  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  fact 
the  two  parties  speedily  agreed — who  could' 
have  ventured  to  hope  ill — upon  the  tour  iofi- 
portant  articles  of  human  nature,  original  siuj 
redemption,  and  even  justification.  Contarini 
acquiesced  in  the  main  point  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  that  man's  justification  ensues  with- 
out merit,  through  liiith  alone,  adding  only 
thereto,  that  this  faith  roust  be  lively  and 
active.  Melancthon  admitted  that  this  was 
precisely  the  Protestant  creed.J  Bucer  boldly 
maintains,  that  in  the  articles  mutually  ad- 
mitted, was  included  "every  thing  necessary 
towards  a  godly,  righteous,  and  holy  life,  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  among  men."} 

They  were  equally  content  on  the  other 
side.  The  bishop  of  Aquila  calls  this  a  holy 
conference,  and  doubts  not  that  it  will  bring 
about  the  reconciliation  of  Christendom.  Con- 
tarini's  friends,  who  sympathized  with  hiin  in 
feeling  and  opinion,  were  delighted  to  hear 
of  the  progress  he  had  made.  *»  When  I  ob- 
served this  unanimijfy  of  sentiment,"  saya 
Pole  in  a  letter  to  the  rbrmer,  "  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  such  as  no  harmony  of 

*  Beceatelli,  Vita  del  Cardinal  Contarini,  p.  cxvii. 

t  Pttllavicini,  IV.  xiv.  p.  433,  from  Contarini  s  letters. 

t  Melcin.'.thon  to  Camerarius,  l(Xh  May,  (£pp.  p.  3tK).) 
**  Ads^miunier  jusiificari  hoaiinps  fide,  et  cjuidem  in  earn 
senipniiam  ut  nos  docemus."  [Thpy  admit  that  m«^n  are 
justified  by  faith,  and  thit  too  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
leach.l  Co  npare Planck, Gesuhichtedespioiesuntischen 
Lehrbegridih  IH.  ii.  13. 

4  Ail  then  gotiaiions and  writinss for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  religious  parties,  executed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
A.  D.  1511,  bj  Inaitin  Bujer,  in  bonleder,  boo^  i.  chap. 
3/,p.28UL 
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tones  could  have  afibrded  roe :  not  alone  be- 
canse  I  foresee  the  coming  of  peace  and  union, 
but  also  because  these  articles  are  the  found- 
ations of  the  Christian  faith.  They  seem,  in- 
deed, to  treat  of  a  variety  of  matters,  of  &iU), 
works,  and  justification;  on  this  latter,  how- 
ever, justification,  repose  all  the  rest;  and  1 
wish  you  joy,  and  I  thank  God,  that  the  theo- 
lojGrians  of  both  parties  are  agreed  thereon. 
We  hope  that  he  who  has  begun  so  mercifully 
will  also  complete  what  he  has  begun.*** 

This,  if  I  err  not,  was  a  crisis  of  essential 
importance  for  Germany,  nay  for  the  world. 
.With  respect  to  the  former,  the  points  we 
have  touched  on  tended  in  their  consequences 
to  a  change  in  the  whole  spiritual  constitution 
of  the  nation,  and  to  putting  the  latter,  as  re- 

(garded  the  pope,  in  a  freer,  more  independent 
position,  elevated  above  tho  reach' of  his  tem- 
poral encroachment  The  unity  of  the  church 
|would  have  been  maintained,  and  with  it  that 
'.of  the  nation.  But  tho  results  would  have 
been  still  infinitely  more  extensive.  If  the 
moderate  party,  that  bad  planned  and  con- 
ducted this  peace-making  efrort,  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  upper  hand  m  Rome  and  in  Italy, 
what  a  wholly  altered  aspect  must  the  Catho- 
lic world  have  needs  assumed ! 

But  so  vast  a  result  was  not  to  be  obtained 
without  a  vehement  struggle. 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  Ratisbon  required 
be  confirmed  on  the  one  side  by  the  pope's 
notion,  on  the  other  by  the  assent  of  Luther, 
I  whom  a  special  embassy  even  was  deputed. 
.  But  here  arose  numerous  difficulties.  Luther 
J  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  doctrine 
of  justification  had  takvn  root  amongst  the 
other  party  likewise.  He  justly  regarded  his 
old  adversary  as  incorrigible,  and  yet  he  too 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter.  Lu- 
ther saw  in  the  concerted  articles  nothing  but 
a  patchwork  made  up  from  both  systems ;  he 
therefore,  ever  regarding  himself  as  he  did, 
as  one  engaged  in  a  fight  between  heaven  and 
hell,  thought  that  here  too  he  discerned  Sa- 
tan's hand.  He  most  urgently  dissuaded  his 
sovereign  the  elector  from  proceeding  in  per- 
son to  the  diet  **  He  was  just  the  very  one 
whom  the  devil  was  looking  for.'*t  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  elector  at  the  diet,  and  his 


wi 

is 


assent  to  the  conclusions  adopted,  would  in- 
deed have  had  immense  weight 

Meanwhile,  the  articles  in  question  had 
arrived  in  Rome,  where  they  excited  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation.  The  cardinals  Carafik 
and  San  Marcello,  particularly  took  jpreat 
offence  at  the  declaration  respecting  justifica- 
tion, and  it  was  with  difficulty  Priuli  could 
make  its  real  import  clear  to  them.*  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  express  himself  in  such 
positive  terms  as  Luther.  Cardinal  Farnese 
wrote  to  the  legate,  that  his  holiness  neither 
sanctioned  nor  rejected  this  conclusion:  but 
all  others  who  had  seen  it  were  of  opinion,  that, 
provided  always  its  meaning  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Catholic  faitii,  it  might  have 
been  conceived  in  clearer  language. 

However  strong  this  theological  opposition 
might  have  been,  it  was  yet  neither  the  only 
one,  nor  perhaps  the  most  efficacious.  Another 
rose  out  of  the  bearing  of  politics. 
I    A  reconciliation,  such  as  that  contemplated,  I 
would  have  given  Germany  an  universal  unity,  f 
and  bestow^  extraordinary  strength  upon  thei 
emperor,  who  would  have  been  able  to  avail! 
himself  of  that  unity.f    As  the  head  of  the| 
moderate  party  he  would  of  necessity  have  . 
obtained  a  great  pre-eminence  in  the  eyes  of  ^ 
all   Europe,  especially  whenever  a  general  i 
council  took  place.    All  the  usual  feelings  of  i 
enmity  were  naturally  aroused  at  such  a  pros*  ] 
pect 

Francis  I.  looked  on  himself  as  especially  ' 
threatened,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  i 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  union  of  , 
parties.  He  complained  vehemently  of  the  j 
concessions  made  by  the  legate  at  Ratisbjn,^ 


*  I  canool  fon^iTB  Qulrini  for  hia  failure  to  give  without 
curtailment  Priuli'i  letter  on  these  circumstances,  whicb 
he  had  in  his  hands. 

t  There  always  existed  an  Imperial  party,  which  strovt 
for  that  result.  In  this  lies,  among  other  things,  the  whole 
secret  of  the  archbishop  of  Lunden's  neffotiations.  He  re- 
presented to  the  emperor :  "  Che  se  S.  M.  volesse  toleraro 
che  i  Lutheran!  strssero  nelli  loro  errori,  disponeva  a 
roodoe  volersuodi  tutta  la  Qermania."  tnsiruzione  di 
Paolo  in.  a  Monlepuli-.iano,  1539.  [That  If  the  emperor 
would  tolerate  the  persistence  of  the  Lutherans  in  their 
errors,  he  might  dispose  of  all  Oermany  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure.]  The  emperor  too,  at  that  time,  wished  ibr 
toleration. 

t  He  spoke  on  the  subject  with  the  papal  ambassadors 
at  his  court.  II  CL  di  ^famova  al  CL  Contarini  in  Quirini, 
m.  cclxxYiii :  Loces,  17  MagKio  1541.  S.  M*.  Ch»i.  di- 
▼eniva  ogni  dl  piu  ardente  nelle  toee  della  chiesa,  le  quali 
era  resoluto  di  voler  difendere  e  sostpnere  con  tutte  le 
force  sue  e  con  la  viu  sua  e  dl  ftgliuolt,  giurandomi  che 


da  questo  si  moveva  principalmente  a  far  questo  officio. 
[His  most  ChriAian  Majesty  crew  every  day  ii  ore  ardent 
with  r«>8pect  to  the  affaire  of  the  church,  which  h^  was  r». 


•  Pblus  Contareno  Capranice,  17  Majl  1541 .  Epp.  Poll, 
torn.  iii.  p.  25.  The  iKtere  of  the  bishop  of  Aquila  in  Rai> 
naldus,  1541.  No.  11, 12,  are  also  deserving  of  attention. 
It  was  thought,  that  if  once  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per WAS  set  at  rest,  every  other  difficulty  would  be  easily  solv*»d  to  defend  and  uphold  with  all  his  might,  and  with 
ovOTco.De.  Id  unum  est  quod  omnibus  spem  maximam  t  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  sons,  vowine  to  me  that  It  was 
fecit,  ass»rtio  Cesaris  se  nuUo  pacionisi  rebus  bene  com-  chiefly  on  this  account  he  was  moved  to  lake  upon  him- 
positis  discr»8urum,  alque  etiam  quod  omnia  sciiu  con- !  s^lf  such  duties]  Oranvella,on  the  olherhand,  had  dif- 
■ijilsiue  rPvmi.  Ipgati  in  colloiulo  a  nostrls  tliPoloTis  tr«ci.  t  fererent  Jnstractions.    M'affermi),  says  Contarino   in  a 


amur  ei  disputaniur.  [What  above  all  thinss  fills  every 
one  Witt)  the  highest  hopes,  is  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
peror^ that  he  will  on  no  account  depart  till  mattere  are 
Mtlsftrtorily  arransed,  and  also  that  our  divines  conduct 
thems  Ives  in  the  disputation,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
knowledge  and  by  the  advice  of  the  most  rev^i  legate.] 
t  Luther  to  John  Frederick,  in  de  Wette's  colloctton, 

v.ass. 


Iplter  to  Farnese,  ibid,  cclv.,  con  eiuramenio  havere  In 
mano  leueredel  re  Chrisi>no.,  n  miale  scrivea  qupsti  prin- 
cipi  Protpstanti  che  n»n  si  aceordino  in  alcun  modo,  e  che 
lui  avpva  voluto  veder  I'opinioni  lo'o,  1^  quali  non  li  spl- 
acevano.  fHe  assured  me  on  oath  that  he  held  letters  in 
h is  hands  from  the  most  Christian  k  i ne,  who  wrote  to  theso 
Protestant  princes  that  thev  should  not  in  any  wise  assent, 
and  that  he  had  been  denrous  u»  learn  their  opinioni, 
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at jing  that  ^  his  oondoct  discoonifed  the  good 
aod  emboldened  the  bad ;  he  wouki  go  to  such 
extremitieii  cot  of  complaisance  to  the  empe- 
ror, that  the  matter  would  be  past  care.  The 
ad  rice  of  other  princes  also  ought  surely  to 
ha?e  been  taken.**  He  ailected  to  consider 
the  pope  and  the  church  in  danger ;  and  pro- 
mised he  would  defend  them  wiUi  his  life,  and 
with  all  the  might  of  his  kmgdom. 

And  already  at  Rome  other  scruples  had 
taken  fast  hold,  besides  thnse  of  a  theological 
bharacter  already  mentioned.     It  was  noticed 
that  the  emperor,  on  opening  the  diet  and  an- 
nouncing the  intention  of  assembling  a  gene- 
ral cfiuocil,  had  not  said  tliat  it  was  for  the 
.  pope  alone  to  convene  it    Indications,  it  was 
thought,  existed  that  he  pretended  to  that, 
right  for  himself.     In  the  old  articles  agreed  i 
oo  with  Clement  VH.  at  Barcelona,  there  was 
a  pEiasage  which  some  were  disposed  to  think 
aimed  &&t  way.    And  did  not  the  protestants ' 
unceasingly  assert,  that  the  right  of  couTen-  { 
ing  a  council  belonged  to  the  emperor  t   How  j 
ready  might  he  not  be  to  yield  to  them  on 
a  point  in  which  his  own  advantage  so  visibly  i 
coincided  with  their  doctrine.*    Herein  was  j 
involved  the  greatest  danger  of  a  rupture.       { 
In  the  mean  time  Germany  too  was  on  the 
alert    Giustiniana  assures  u;i,  that  the  power ' 
the  landgrave  had  acquired  by  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  al- 
ready excited  a  desire  in  other  sovereigns  to 
attain  a  similar  accession  of  strength  at  the 
head  of  the  catholics.    One  who  took  part  in 
the  diet,  acquaints  us,  that  the  dukes  of  Bava- 
ria entertained  an  abhorrence  of  every  propo- 
sition for  agreement:  the  elector  of  Mainz 
was  also  decidedly  opposed  to  it    He  warns 
the  pope  in  a  special  letter  against  a  national 
council,  nay,  against  any  council  to  be  held 
in  Germany ;  *^  the  pope  would  be  constrained 
by  it  to  inordinate  concessions.*'!    There  are 
other  documents  too  extant,  in  which  catho- 
lics complain  directly  to  the  pope  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  protestantism  in  the  diet,  the 
obsequiousness  of  Gropper  and  Pflug,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  catholic  princes  from  the 
discussiou.^ 

In  short,  in  Rome,  France,  and  Germany, 

there  arose  a  keen  opposition  to  the  concilia- 

i  tory  project  of  Charles  V.  on  the  part  of  his 

^  enemies,  and  of  those  who  were  either  truly 

whkh  were  not  diiple««ing  to  him.l  According  to  thii, 
Fnocis  I.  would  have  caui^  impoaiinents  on  both  aide* 
to  a  reconciliation. 

•  Ardinahello  al  nome  del  CK  Famese  al  CL  Contarini, 
S9  Magsio,  1541. 

t  Liters  Cardinalie  MoguntinS,  in  Rainaldus,  1641,  No. 
S7. 

t  AnoQTmoua,  likewise  In  Rainaldira,  No.  35.  The  aide 
tnm  which  they  came  is  obtions,  from  the  fact  that  Eck 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  them :  *'  Unus  dnntaxat  peritus  The- 
•logus  adhtbltus  est."  [One  able  dirine  at  least  was 
brtwght  fbrwards.l  They  are  Aill  of  insinuations  against 
the  ecnperor.  **  Nihil/'  ther  say,  ^  ordinabitur  pro  robore 
eccleeic,  quia  timetur  illi  (Casari)  displicere."  CNoihing 
will  be  arranged  conducive  to  the  strength  of  the  church, 
kee««s«  of  the  fear  of  oObndlag  him  <the  Wiperor.)  j 


or  oiAensibly  the  most  sealoQs  for  Cathnlicisiii. ; 
In  Rome  they  remarked  an  unusual  intimacy 
between  the  pope  and  the  French  ambasador ; 
it  was  said  his  holiness  purposed  a  marriage 
between  his  niece  Vittoria  Futiese  and  one  of 
the  house  of  Guise. 

These  movements  could  not  &il  of  a  lively 
reaction  upon  the  theologtana  Bck,  inde- 
pendently of  all  this,  adhered  to  Bavaria. 
*'The  emperor's  enemies,*'  njs  Contarini's 
secretary,  *«  in  Germany  and  without  it,  who 
feared  her  greatness  should  he  combine  all 
Germany  in  unity,  began  to  sow  dissensioo 
among  the  theologians.  Carnal  envy  broke 
up  the  conference."*  Considering  the  natural 
diflkulties  of  the  matter,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
from  that  time  forth  there  was  no  further  poa-> 
sibility  of  agreeing  oo  a  single  article. 

They  overstep  the  bounds  of  justice  who 
ascribe  the  blame  of  this  solely,  or  even  princi- 
pally, to  the  protestants.    The  pope  very  soon 
announced  it  to  his  legate  as  bis  decided  will, 
that  he  should  neither  in  his  public  nor  hit 
private  capacity  sanction  any  resolution  in 
which  the  Catholic  opinions  were  expressed 
in  other  words  than  such  as  admitted  of  no 
ambiguity.    The  formule  in  which  Contarini ' 
had  thought  to  reconcile  the  various  opinionsq 
as  to  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  the  power  of| 
councils,  were   unconditionally  rejected  ati 
Rome.f    The  legate  was  constrained  to  abide  I 
by  explanations,  that  even  seemed  in  contrar! 
diction  with  his  own  previous  language.  • 

But  that  some  practical  result  might  be  oh- 
tained,  the  emperor  wished  at  least  that  both 
parties  should  for  the  present  abide  by  the  ar- 
ticles mutually  assented  to,  extending  tolera- 
tion to  the  several  opinions  entertained  on 
other  points.  But  neither  Luther  nor  the  pope 
could  be  brought  to  consent  to  this.  It  was 
announced  to  the  cardinal  as  the  unanimooi 
determination  of  the  whole  college,  that  no 
toleration  with  regard  to  such  essential  arti- 
cles, should  under  any  condition  be  admitted. 

Afler  such  great  hopes  aod  so  prosperous  a 
beginning,  Contarini  returned  home  wholly 
frustrated.  He  had  wished  to  accompany  the 
emperor  to  the  Netherlands,  but  he  was  not 
permitted.  He  was  forced  to  return  to  Italy, 
to  endure  the  slanders  that  were  spread  firom 
Rome  over  the  whole  country  touching  his 
conduct,  and  the  reputed  concessions  he  had 
made  to  the  protestants.  He  had  loftiness 
enough  of  soul  to  feel  still  more  keenly  the  ill 
success  of  designs  of  such  enlarged  utility. 

How  grand  a  position  was  that  which  mod- 
erate Catholicism  had  assumed  in  his  person. 
But  now  that  it  had  failed  to  carry  out  its  vast 

*  Baccatelli  Vita,  p.  119.  **  Hora  11  diavolo,  chetempre 
alle  buone  opere  s'  attiaYeraa,  fece  s)  che  sparsa  qnesta 
fama  della  concordia  che  tra  Catholici  e  ProtesUntl  si 
preparaTa,gli  invidi  dell'  imperatore,  in  Oermonia e  (oori. 
che  la  su:%  grandesxa  tenievano  quando  tutti  gli  Alemani 
fiissrro  stati  uniii.  cominciarono  a  seminare  siunla  tia 
quelii  theologi  collocutori." 

tArdiBfheUoaConiariAi.    Ibid.p.»l 
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•  and  comprehensive  desi^s,  it  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  able  even  to  mainta  n 
tits  own  existence.  To  every  great  tendency  is 
iimperatively  assigned  the  task  of  vindicating 
I  itself,  and  winning  its  own  way ;  if  it  cannot 
(attain  to  coaimand,  its  doom  is  speedy  ruin. 

New  Ecdenastical  Orders. 

Meanwhile  another  tendency  had  already 
developed  itself,  in  its  origin  nearly  related  to 
that  already  indicated,  but  continually  diverg- 
ing from  it,  and  though  likewise  founded  on 
the  idea  of  reform,  yet  directly  opposed  to 
protestantism. 

If  Luther  repudiated  the  existing  priest- 
hood in  its  very  principle  and  conception,  so 
on  the  other  hand  there  arose  in  Italy  a  move- 
ment towards  the  re-establishment  of  thot  very 
principle,  and  the  renewal  of  its  credit  and 
consideration  in  the  church,  by  means  of  a 
more  rigid  observance  of  its  tenour.  Both 
parties  were  aware  of  the  corruption  of  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions:  but  whereas  in 
Germany  men  would  be  content  with  notliing 
but  the  abolition  of  monachism,  in  Italy,  they 
desired  its  renovation ;  whilst  there  the  clerk 
shook  off  so  many  fetters  he  had  previously 
worn,  here  it  was  contemplated  to  place  him 
in  a  still  more  restricted  condition.  On  this 
side  of  the  Alps  men  struck  into  a  wholly 
new  path ;  beyond  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  repeated  attempts  that  had  .been  made 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. 

For  it  was  a  thing  of  old  occurrence  that 
the  institutions  of  the  church  should  yield  to 
the  growth  of  worldly  tendencies,  and  then 
again  bethink  them  of  their  origin,  and  amend 
their  errors.  How  necessary  had  the  Carlo- 
vingians  found  it  to  enforce  upon  the  clergy 
the  rule  of  Chrodegang,  enjoining  them  to 
community  of  life  and  voluntary  subordina- 
tion I  The  simple  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia 
was  not  long  sufficient  even  for  the  convents : 
during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  small 
secluded  congregations,  with  peculiar  regula- 
tions after  the  model  of  Clugny,  were  every 
where  thought  requisite.  All  this  had  an  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  secular  clergy ;  they  be- 
came, by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy,  as  al- 
ready said,  themselves  almost  reduced  to  the 

form  of  a  monastic  order.  Notwithstanding*  Thiene,  pacific,  retiring,  gentle,  of  few  words, 
all  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  religious  im- j 
pulse  given  to  the  nation  by  the  crusades,  so 
that  even  the  knights  and  nobles  submitted 
their  trade  of  war  to  the  forms  of  monkish 
laws :  all  these  institutions  had  fallen  deeply 
into  corruption  when  the  mendicant  orders 
arose.  At  first,  they  unquestionably  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  severity,  but  we  have  seen  how  they  too 
gradually  degenerated,  and  became  tinctured 
with  worldliness;  and  how  precisely  in  them 


was  evinced  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances 
of  the  church's  corruption. 

So  early  as  the  year  152Q,  and  since  with 
continually  increasing  earnestness  in  propcw* 
tion*to  the  progress  made  by  protestantism, 
there  was  felt  in  the  countries  not  yet  invaded 
by  the  new  doctrine,  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  again  reforming  the  hierarchal  institutions. 
The  feeling  was  manifested  even  in  the  orders 
themselves,  sometimes  in  the  one,  sometimes 
in  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  great  seclusion  of  the  order 
of  Camaldoli,  Paolo  Giu^tiniani  found  it  in* 
volved  in  the  general  corruption.    In  the  year 
1522,  he  formed  a  new  congregation  of  the 
order,  which  received  the  name  of  Monte 
Corona,  from  the  nviuntain  on  which  after* 
ward^  stood  its  principal  establishment.*   Gi^ 
ustiniani  held  three  thing  essential  to  the  atl 
tainment   of  spiritual   perfection:    solitudel 
vows,  and  the  separation  of  the  monks  intj 
distinct  cells.      He  descants  with   peculiar 
satisfaction  in  one  of  his  letters,  on  those  lit- 
tle cells  and  oratories  still  to  be  found  here 
and  there  on  the  loftiest  mountains  amidst 
the  wild  charms  of  nature,  that  seem  to  invite 
the  soul  at  once  to  sublime  aspirations,  and  to 
profound  repose.f    The  reforms  effected  by 
these  hermits  were  felt  all  over  the  world. 

Among  the  Franciscans,  who  were  per* 
haps  the  most  deeply  tainted  of  all,  a  new 
experiment  of  reform  was  made,  in  addition 
to  the  many  that  had  preceded  it  The  Ca- 
puchins proposed  to  revive  the  regulations  of 
the  first  founder,  the  midnight  worship,  the 
pravers  at  stated  hours,  discipline  and  silence, 
with  all  the  personal  austerity  of  the  original 
institution.  We  cannot  avoid  smilinjf  at  the 
importance  they  attached  to  trivial  thmgs ;  it 
cannot,  however,  be  questioned,  that  they  once 
more  evinced  great  energy  of  conduct,  as  for 
instance  during  the  plague  of  1528. 

After  alt,  but  little  had  been  gained  by  the 
reform  of  the  religious  orders,  so  long  as  the 
secular  clergy  were  so  wholly  estranged  from 
their  calling.  An  amelioration,  to  signify 
anything,  must  needs  affect  the  latter. 

Here  we  again  encounter  members  of  the 
Roman  oratory  before-mentioned.  Two  of 
them,  men  as  it  seemed  of  wholly  opposite 
character,  undertook  to  prepare  the  way  for 
this  desirable  measure :  tlie  one,  Gaetano  de 


I 


wrapt  in  the  charmed  reveries  of  spiritual  en- 
thusiasm ;  a  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he 
could  wish  to  reform  the  world  without  its  be- 
ing known  that  he  was  in  it  :|  the  other,  John 

*  It  la  reuoDablo  to  date  the  foundation  from  the  draw* 
in^  up  of  the  nilee,  after  Moncio  was  ceded  to  the  new 
congregation  in  1523.  Baaciano.  the  mcceeror  of  GiuAi- 
niani,.  was  the  first  founder  of  Monte  Co.ona.  Heljroc, 
Histoiredps  Ordres  Monlasiques.  V.  p.  271. 

t  Lettera  d'>l  C.  Oiustiniano  al  vescoyo  Teatino  in  Bro. 
mato,  Sioria  di  Polo  IV.  lib.  iii.  §  H. 

tCaracciolus,  Viu  S.  Cajentani  Thiensi,  c.  ix.  p.  101. 
In  conTemtione  humilis,  manmeini,  modestus,  paud 
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I'eter  Carafia,  of  whom  we  shall  have  yet  to  |A)ropo0ed  should  every  where  he  io  conformity 
speak  at  length,  sanguine,  turbulent,  impetu-  Kvith  national  usage.    Thus  they  freed  them< 


obs  and  bigoted.  But  Carafe,  too,  owned,  as 
he  said,  that  his  heart  was  but  the  more  op- 
pressed the  more  it  had  pursued  its  own  de- 
sires ;'  that  it  could  find  no  rest  but  in  aban- 
doning itself  for  Grod,  and  in  converse  with 
heavenly  things.  Thus  these  two  men  agreed 
in  that  craving  for  seclusion,  which  was  in 
the  one  an  instinct  of  nature,  in  the  other  the 
longing  afler  a  cherished  ideal  of  perfection, 
and  in  a  desire  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  Ponvinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
form, they  combined  in  founding  an  institu- 
tion (since  called  the  order  of  Thcatines),  that 
had  for  its  objects,  contemplation,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  amendment  of  the  clergy.* 

Gaetano  belonged  to  the  protonotart  parte^ 
cipanti:  he  gave  up  his  emoluments :  Carafi& 
held  the  bishopric  of  Chieti,  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Brindisi ;  he  resigned  them  both.f 
On  the  14th  Sept  1524,  in  companv  with  two 
intimate  friends,  they  solemnly  took  the  three 
vowaj  To  the  vow  of  poverty  they  added 
the  special  clause,  that  not  only  would  they 
possess  nothing,  but  that  they  would  abstain 
from  begging,  waiting  only  in  their  dwelling 
for  alms.  After  a  short  abode  in  the  city  they 
withdrew  to  a  small  house  on  the  Monte 
Pincio,  near  the  Vigna  Capisucchi,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  where,  although  it  was  within  the  walls, 
a  deep  solitude  reigned  in  those  days.  Here 
they  lived  in  that  poverty  they  had  imposed 
on  themselves,  in  spiritual  exercises,  and  in 
the  strictly  appointed  and  monthly-repeated 
stady  of  the  gospel :  they  then  descended  to 
the  city  to  preach. 

I  They  did  not  call  themselves  monks,  but 
fegfular  clergy :  they  were  priests  with  monk's 
^ws.  Their  purpose  was  to  establish  a  sort 
of  seminary  for  the  priesthood. '  Their  fbunda- 
tioD  deed  permitted  them  expressly  to  receive 
secular  clergy.  They  did  not  originally  adopttf 
a  determine  colour  and  form  of  garb,  leaving! 


selves  from  many  restrictions  under  which 
the  monks  laboured :  they  declared  expressly 
that  no  usage  should  be  binding  on  the  con-  / 
science,  either  as  regarded  life  or  worship;*/ 
on  the  other  hand  they  resolved  to  dedicate/' 
themselves  to  clerical  duties,  to  preaching! 
the  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  and  thi 
care  of  (he  sick. 

And  now,  a  thing  that  had  fallen  into  total 
disuse  in  Italy,  priests  were  seen  in  the  pul- 
pit with  the  baret,  the  cross,  and  the  clerical 
gown.  This  occurred  chiefly  in  the  oratory 
of  Divine  Love,  frequently  also  in  the  streets 
in  the  form  of  missions.  Carafia  himself 
preached  with  all  that  overflowing  eloquence 
that  remained  his  own  till  his  deaUi.  He  and 
his  associates,  most  of  them  men  of  noble  birth, 
and  who  might  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  began  to  visit  the  sick  in  private 
houses  and  hospitals,  and  to  stand  by  the  bed 
of  the  dying. 

Here  we  behold  a  resumption  of  clerical 
duties  of  very  great  importance.  This  order 
did  not  indeed  become,  properly  speaking,  a 
seminary  for  priests ;  its  numbers  were  never 
sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  ^ew  to  be  / 
a  seminary  for  bishops.  It  became  m  time  the/ 
peculiar  order  of  the  nobility ;  and  as  it  was' 
sedulously  observed  from  the  first  that  the 
new  members  should  be  of  noble  descent,  so 
in  later  times  proofs  of  nobility  were  here  and 
there  required  for  admission  into  the  oiiler. 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  original  \ 


plan  of  living  upon  alms,  without  bavin?  re- 
course to  begging,  could  only  be  carried  out 
under  such  conditions. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was,  that  the 
happy  thought  of  conjoining  clerical  duties 
and  consecration  to  the  ministry  with  monks* 
vows,  was  elsewhere  approved  and  imitated. 

Upper  Italy  had  been  visited  since  the  year 
1521  with  continual  war,  and  in  its  train  with 
devastation,  famine,  and  disease.    How  many 


these  to  be  determined  by  the  local  customs!  children  were  ttiere  made  orphans,  and  threat^ 
of  the  clergy.    The  forms  of  service  too,  they  I  ened  with  rum  in  body  and  soul.    Happily^ 

pity  dwells  among  men  close  by  robfortune. 
A  Venetian  senator,  Girolamo  Miani,  gathered 
together  the  children  who  were  fugitives  in 
Venice,  and  received  them  in  his  house,  seek- 
ing them  out  through  the  islands  and  the  city. 
Without  paying  much  heed  to  the  scolding  of 
his  sister-in-law,  he  sold  his  plate  and  thd 


•ennonifl, — meminique  me  illam  nepe  vidiflBe  inter  pre- 
candum  lacrymaniem.  He  is  very  well  described  by  Uie 
testimony  of  a  pious  society  in  RiceoKa,  which  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  same  work,  c.  i.  No.  12. 

•  Caraccioltts,  c.  ii.  §  19,  specifies  it  as  their  views 
**  clericis  quos  ingenii  populorum  ezitio  iniprobltas  insci- 
tiaque  corrupissent,  clericos  alios  debere  suffici,  auorum 
opera  damnum  quod  illi  per  pravum  exemplum  intulis- 
sent  tanaretur."  ^Tfaatotner  clergy  should  be  substituted 
fx  those  whom  vice  and  ignorance  liad  corrupted,  to  the 


nreat  ruin  of  the  people,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  latter 
ue  mischief  done  by  the  evil  example  of  the  former  might 
be  cured.] 

t  We  find  it  authenticated  by  a  letter  of  the  papal  da- 
tai7  of  Sept.  22^  1624.    (Lettere  di  Principi,  i.  p.  136)  that 


the  pope  long  hesitated  to  accept  the  reisignation  (**  non 
volenoo  privare  auelle  chiese  oi  cosi  buon  pastore — not 
being  willing  to  deprive  those  churches  of  so  good  a  pas- 


.")  He  only  yielded  to  Caraflii's  repeated  and  uigent 
entreaties. 

t  The  acts  on  this  ivbiect  are  to  be  found  In  the  Com- 
meittarius  prmrm  AA.  SS.,  Aug.  11, 249. 


*  Rule  of  the  Theatlnes  In  BroAato's  Vltu  di  Paolo  FV. 
lib.  iii.  §26.  Nessuna  consuetudine,  neasun  modo  dl 
vivere  o  rlto  che  sla,  tanto  di  quelle  cose  che  spettano  al 
culto  divino  e  in  qualunque  modo  fannosi  m  chiesa, 
quanto  di  quelle  che  pel  viver  comune  in  casa  o  fuori  da 
noi  si  sogliono  praticare,  non  permettiamo  In  veruna  ma- 
nien  che  acquistino  vigore  di  precetto.  £  We  do  noi  per- 
mit that  any  usage,  or  any  manner  of  living  or  rite  what- 
ever, either  in  those  things  that  concern  divine  worahip, 
or  which  are  in  any  way  practised  In  church,  or  in  those 
which  relate  to  living  In  community  with  us  or  otherwiie, 
■hall  in  any  wife  acquire  fores  of  pretcripiion.]    ' 
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BEGINNING  OF  A  REGENERATION  OF  CATHOLICISM.  [▲.  d.  1520-48. 


bandsemest  tapesiiy  in  his  hooae,  to  procure 
for  the  children  lodging,  food,  raiment,  and 
instruction.  By  degrees  he  devoted  his  whole 
energy  to  this  vocation.  His  success  was  par- 
ticularly great  in  Bergama  The  hospital 
which  he  founded  there  was  so  strenuously  sup- 
ported, that  he  was  encouraged  to  make  simi- 
lar experiments  in  other  towns.  By  and  hy 
hospitals  of  the  same  kind  were  established  at 
Verona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Como,  Milan,  Pavia, 
and  Genoa.  Finally,  he  entered  with  some 
firiends  of  like  sentiments  into  a  congregation 
oi  regiilar  clergy,  modelled  on  Hmt  of  the 
Theatines,  designated  b^  the  name  di  So- 
roasca.  Their  main  object  was  education. 
Their  hospitals  received  a  common  constitu- 
tion.* 

No  city  had  felt  m<M^  severely  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war  than  Milan,  exposed  as  it  had 
been  to  repeated  sieges  and  captures,  now  by 
the  one  party,  now  by  the  other.  To  mitigate 
the  effects  of  these  evils  by  deeds  of  mercy, 
and  to  repair  the  barbarism  they  entailed  by 
instruction,  preaching,  and  example,  was  the 
object  of  the  three  rounders  of  the  order  of 
Bamabites,  Zaccaria,  Ferrari,  and  Morigia. 
We  learn  from  a  Milanese  chronicle  with 
what  astonishment  men  first  beheld  these  new 
piests  going  through  the  streets,  all  alike  in 
homely  garb,  with  their  round  barets,  with 
downcast  heads,  and  all  still  young.  They 
had  their  dwelling  near  the  church  of  S.  Am- 
brosio,  where  they  lived  in  community.  The 
countess  Lodovica  Torella,  who  sold  her  pa- 
ternal inheritance  Guastalla,  and  devoted  the 
proceeds  to  good  works,  was  their  special  pro- 
tectress.f  The  Bamabites  had  likewise  the 
form  of  regular  clergy. 

But  whatevir  all  these  congregations  might 
effect  in  their  own  circles,  they  were  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  any  universal  or  deep- 
searching  influence,  either  by  the  limited  na- 
ture of  their  aim,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last- 
named  onler,  or  by  the  inherent  limitation  of 
their  means,  as  m  that  of  the  Theatines. 
They  are  deserving  of  attention,  because  their 
spontaneous  rise  is  evidence  of  a  great  ten- 
dency that  contributed  immensely  to  the  re- 
generation of  Catholicism :  but  to  resist  the 
bold  march  of  Protestantism  was  a  task  de- 
manding other  powers. 

And  these  arose  and  entered  upon  a  similar 
path,  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced was  very  unexpected,  and  quite  unpa^ 
ralelled.   

•  Aiq>rolMaio  locietaUs  tam  ecclefliasticarum  auam  aecu- 
Uiium  peraonaruro,  nuper  instituue  ad  erigenduin  bospi- 
lalia  pro  fubventione  pauperum  orpbanonim  ei  mulierum 
conTertitarum  (which  W  object,  the  support  of  converted 
women,  waa  in  tome  places  combined  with  the  first.) 
^ull  of  Paul  m.  5  June,  1540.  Bullarinm,  Cocquelines 
IV.,  p.  173. 

It  appean.  however,  from  the  ball  of  Pius  V.  Injunctum 
nobis,  Dec.  6, 1668,  that  the  memben  of  this  congregation 
look  their  first  vows  at  that  date. 

t  Chronicle  of  Burigozso  in  Cuslodto:  continuation  bv 
Verri,  Storia  di  MUaiio  IV .  p.  88. 


JgnatiuM  Loifola, 

The  Spanish  chivalry  was  the  only  one  ia  I 
the  world  that  still  retained  something  of  its/ 
religious  character.  The  war  with  the  MoorsJ 
scarce  ended  in  the  peninsula,  and  still  car* 
ried  on  in  Afirica ;  the  vicinity  of  the  subju- 
gated Moors  who  remained  in  Spain,  and 
with  whom  the  victors  continued  to  hold  an 
intercourse,  characterized  by  all  the  rancour 
of  discordance  in  faith;  and  the  adventurous 
expeditions  against  other  unbelievers  beyond 
the  ocean,  all  fostered  and  perpetuated  this 
spirit  It  was  idealized  in  books  like  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  full  of  a  simple,  enthusiastic,  loyal 
gallantry. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,*  the  youngest 
son  of  the  house  of  Loyola,  was  born  in  the 
castle  of  that  name,  between  Azpeitia  and 
Azcoitia  in  Guipuscoa,  of  a  race  belonging  to 
the  noblest  of  the  land  (depatienteB  mayoret^ 
the  head  of  whom  clauned  of  ri^ht  to  be  al- 
ways summoned  by  a  special  writ  to  do  hom- 
age. He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  in  the  suite  of 
the  duke  of  Najara.  Ifkigo  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  his  class  and  nation. 
He  longed  for  knightly  renown ;  for  none  had 
fine  arms  and  horses,  the  fame  of  valour,  the 
adventures  of  the  duel  and  of  love,  more 
charms  than  for  him :  but  the  religious  bent 
of  his  people  was  equally  marked  in  him :  he 
celebrated  the  first  of  the  apostles  in  a  chi* 
valric  romance,  composed  in  this  earlier  pe- 
riod  of  his  IflTe.-f 

In  all  probability,  however,  we  should  have 
read  his  name  among  those  of  the  other  brave 
Spanish  cavaliers,  to  whom  Charles  V.  sup- 
plied such  ample  oppprtum'ty  to  distinguish 
themselves,  hiu)  he  not  unluckily  been  se- 
verely wounded  in  both  legs  in  defence  of 
Pampeluna  against  the  French,  in  1521.  Be- 
ing carried  to  his  lodgings,  he  twice  endured 
the  openmg  his  wounds  with  singular  forti- 
tude, in  the  worst  agony  of  the  operation  (mlv 
strongly  clenching  his  fists:  he  recovered, 
indeed,  but  the  cure  was  most  unfavourable. 

He  was  versed  in  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  greatly  attached  to  them,  particukrlv  to 
Amadis  de  Gaul :  he  now,  during  his  confine- 
ment, had  opportunity  to  read  the  lives  of 
Christ  and  of  some  of  the  saints. 

Visionary  by  nature,  his  course  forever 
barred  upon  a  bath  that  seemed  to  promise 
him  the  most  brilliant  fortune,  compelled  to 
inactivity,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  and 
agitated  by  his  sufferings,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  mind  the  most  singular  that  can  be  con- 
ceived.   The  deeds  of  St.  Francis  and  St 


*  So  stands  the  name  in  judicial  acts:  that  no  one 
knows  how  he  came  by  the  name  Recalae,  is  no  proof 
against  its  authenticity.  Acu  Sanctorum,  31  JulU.  Com- 
mentariiis  pnsvius,  p.  410. 

tMafi^ifTiUlfnaUl. 
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I  Dominic  that  were  here  displayed  before  him 
I  in  all  the  lustre  of  ghostly  fame,  seemed  to 
Shim  DO  less  worthy  of  imitation  than  those  of 
liis  chivalric  models;  and  as  he  read  he  felt 
himself  possessed  of  the  courage  and  the 
strength  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  to  vie 
with  them  in  austerity  and  self-denial.''' 

Frequently,  indeed,  these  ideas  gave  way 
to  very  mundane  thoughts.    He  would  picture 
to  himself  how  he  would  visit  the  city  where 
dwelt  the  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  heart — **  She  was  no  countess,**  he 
says  himself,  ''no  duchess,  but  somethincr 
higher  still''--how  he  would  address  her  with 
gay  and  graceful  discourse,  how  he  would 
testify  his  devotion  to  her,  and  what  knightly 
devoirs  he  would  accomplish  to  her  honour. 
Wholly  immersed  in  these  varying  fiincies, 
his  mind  fluctuated  alternately  between  them. 
%        But  the  longer  his  recovery  was  protracted, 
\   and  the  worse  issue  it  seemed  to  promise,  the 
I  more  did  his  religious  reveries  gain  the  upper 
\  hand.    Shall  we  do  him  wrong  if  we  impute] 
\  this  result  to  his  growing  conviction  that  hi 
I  could  never  be  fully  restored  to  his  forme 
I  vigour,  nor  ever  again  be  fit  for  military  ser 
I  vice,  and  the  pursuit  of  knightly  honour  ? 

Nor  was  the  transition  so  abrupt,  or  to  so 
opposite  an  extreme  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
perhaps  appear.  In  his  spiritual  exercises, 
the  origin  of  which  was  coincident  with  the 
first  extatic  contemplation  of  his  awakened 
soul,  he  sets  two  camps  before  his  mind*s  eye, 
the  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Babylon, 
Christ^s  and  Satan's,  on  that  side  all  the  good, 
on  this  all  the  bad,  both  armed  and  ready  for 
mutual  combat  Christ  is  a  king  who  pro- 
claims his  intention  of  subjugating  all  the 
countries  of  the  unbelievers.  Whoso  will  fol- 
low his  banners  must,  however,  eat  of  the 
eame  food  and  wear  the  same  raiment  as  his 
KiDgt  and  endure  the  same  hardships  and 
vigib  as  he:  according  to  this  measure  he 
•  shall  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  victory,  and 
in  the  soldier^s  reward.  £}ach  man  shall  then 
declare  before  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
whole  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  follow  his 
lord  with  all  possible  fidelity,  partake  of  every 
mischance  with  him,  and  serve  him  in  true 
poverty,  bodily  and  spiritual.! 

Such  fantastic  conceptions  as  these  it  may 
have  been  that  facilitated  his  transition  from 
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•  The  Acu  AntiqnlMima.  a  Lodovico  Consalvo  ex  ore 
Saacti  excerpU,  AA.  SS.  l.l.  p.  634^  gives  us  very  au- 
Uientic  iufbrmation  on  this  subject.  The  thousht  occurred 
to  him  ODce:  "  Quid  si  ego  hoc  agerem  quod  fecit  b.  Frao- 
ciacus  f  quid  si  hoc  qu9dl>.  Dominicus  1"  [What  if  I  were 
to  do  like  8u  Francis  or  St.  Dominick?]  Again:  "De 
mttckM  cosas  vanafl  ^ue  si  le  ofrecian,  una  tenia."  TOf 
many  vain  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him,  one  clung  fast 
to  his  mind,]  namely,  the  honour  he  thought  to  pay  his 
lady.  **  Non  era  oondesaj  ni  duquesa ;  mas  era  su  estado 
mas  alto  que  ninguno  aesUs."  A  singularly  na'if  ac- 
Icnowledgroeat. 

t  ExercitiaSpiritualia:  secunda  hebdom.  Conterapla- 
tioregni  Jesu  Chrlsii  exsimilitudine  regis  terrenisubditos 
fUM  ovocantii  ad  beUum,  and  other  passages. 


mundane  to  ghostly  chivalry,  fbr  this  was  the 
end  of  his  aspirations,  a  chivalry,  the  very 
ideal  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  acts  and 
the  self-denving  practices  of  the  saints.  Hd 
tore  himself  from  his  paternal  house  and  his 
relations,  and  climbed  the  Montserrat,  not 
impelled  by  anguish  for  his  sins,  nor  by  any 
peculiar  religious  longings,  but  only,  as  he 
himself  has  told  us,  by  his  thirst  to  achieve 
such  great  deeds  as  those  by  which  the  saints 
had  won  their  renown,  to  undergo  penances 
as  hard  or  even  harder ;  and  to  serve  God  in 
Jerusalem.  He  hung  up  arms  and  armour 
before  an  image  of  the  virgin ;  holding  before 
it,  as  he  knelt  or  stood  in  prayer  with  his  pil* 
grim*s  staff  in  his  hand,  a  vi^il  different  from 
that  of  incipient  knighthood,  but  expressly 
suggested  by  the  romance  of  A  mad  is,*  in  which 
all  the  details  of  the  rite  are  so  accurately  de- 
picted. He  gave  away  the  knightly  dress  in 
which  he  hiul  arrived,  and  provided  himself 
with  the  coarse  garb  of  the  hermits,  whose 
lonely  dwellings  were  hewn  out  between  those 
naked  rocks.  After  he  had  made  a  general 
confession,  he  did  not  immediately  betake 
himself  to  Barcelona  in  pursuance  of  his  inten* 
tion  to  visit  Jerusalem,  fearing  that  he  should 
be  recognized  on  the  main  roads,  but  first  to 
Manresa,  fVom  which  place  he  proposed,  after 
fresh  penances,  to  reach  the  harbour. 

But  here  other  trials  awaited  him :  the 
ideas  to  which  he  had  yielded,  rather  from 
caprice  than  from  any  settled  conviction,  had 
acquired  almost  complete  mastery  over  him. 
In  tlie  cell  of  a  Dominican  convent  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  severest  penances,  rose  at 
midnight  to  pray,  passed  seven  hours  daily  on 
his  knees,  and  scourged  himself  regularly 
thrice  a  day.  Not  only,  however,  did  he  find 
these  severities  so  great  that  he  doubted  whe- 
ther he  should  be  able  to  continue  them  all  his 
life ;  but,  what  was  still  more  serious,  he  felt 
that  they  did  not  give  him  peace.  He  had 
spent  three  whole  days  on  Montserrat,  making 
a  general  confession  of  all  his  past  life  ;  still 
he  thought  he  had  not  done  enough.  He  re- 
peated it  in  Manresa ;  dragged  back  forgotten 
sins  to  light,  and  even  searched  sedulously 
after  the  merest  trifles ;  but  the  more  painfully 
he  explored,  the  more  afflicting  were  the 
doubts  that  assailed  him.  He  believed  he  was 
not  accepted  by  God  nor  justified  before  him* 
He  read  in  the  works  of  the  ftthers  that  God 
had  once  been  softened  by  abstinence  from  all 
food,  and  moved  to  be  gracious.  So  he  ab- 
stained on  one  occasion  from  one  Sunday  to 
another,  from  all  use  of  aliment  His  confes- 
sor forbade  him  this  practice,  and  he,  who 
exalted  the  idea  of  obedience  above  every 
other,  desisted  from  it    Now  and  then  it  did, 

*  Acta  Antiquissima :  Cum  mentem  rebus  iis  refertam 
haberet  qu«  ab  Amadeo  de  &aula  conscripts  et  ab  ejus 
generis  scriptoribus  (a  curious  mistake,  for  Amadis  Is 
surely  not  an  author)  nonn«ll»  iUi  similes  occurrebant. 
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Arritten,  indubitable  word  of  God.  Loyola,  on 
bn  the  other  hand,  lived  wholly  in  fantasies 
and  inward  visions.  He  thought  that  no  one* 
so  well  understood  Christianity  as  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  told  him  in  his  anguish  that 
Christ  was  yet  to  appear  to  him.  -At  first  he 
could  scarcely  feel  assured  of  the  fact,  but  by 
and  by  he  was  satisfied  that  he  beheld  at  one 
time  Christ,  at  another  the  Virgin,  with  bis 
bodily  eyes.  He  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  St  Dominick  at  Manresa,  and  wept 
aloud  because  he  beheld  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity  visibly  revealed  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment.* He  spoke  of  nothing  else  that  whole 
day,  and  was  inexhaustible  in  similes  and  com- 
parisons. The  mystery  of  creation  suddenly 
flashed  upon  him  in  mystic  symbols.  He 
beheld  in  the  host  him  who  was  God  and  man. 
Once  on  his  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Llo- 
bregat  to  a  distant  church,  he  sat  down  and 
bent  his  eves  on  the  deep  stream  before  him : 
when  suddenly  he  felt  himself  in  an  ecstasy, 
wherein  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  visibly 
revealed  to  him :  he  rose  up,  he  thought,  ano- 
ther man.  Thenceforth  for  him  there  was  n« 
more  need  of  testimony,  of  Scripture.  Even 
had  there  been  no  such  thing  he  would  yet 
haveg  one  unhesitatingly  to  death  for  the  &ith 
he  h£d  hitherto  cherished,  the  truth  of  which 
he  now  saw  with  his  eye&f 

If  we  have  rightly  seized  the  main  features 
of  this  roost  strange  state  of  mind,  of  this  chi- 
valry of  abstinence,  this  pertinacity  of  enthu- 
siasm and  fantastic  asceticism,  there  will  be  no 
need  that  we  should  continue  to  accompany 
Ifiigo  Loyola  at  every  step  of  his  life.  He  did 
actually  go  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing both  to  the  corroboration  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  to  the  conversion  of  the  unbelievers. 
fiut  how  was  he  to  accomplish  the  latter,  un- 
instructed  as  he  was,  without  associates,  and 
without  plenary  powers]  His  purpose  to  re- 
main in  the  Holy  Land  was  frustrated  by  the 
imperative  order  to  depart,  given  him  by  the 
authorities  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  the  express 
sanction  of  the  pope  for  so  doin^.  On  his  re- 
turn too  to  Spain,  he  had  vexations  enough  to 
encounter.  He  fell  even  under  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  on  his  beginning  to  teach,  and  to 
invite  others  to  participate  in  his  religious 
exercises.  It  would  have  been  a  most  singu- 
lar freak  of  chance,  if  Loyola,  whose  society 
ended  in  illuminati,  had  himself  been  asso- 
ciated with  a  sect  of  that  name.|  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  the  Alumbrados,  the  Spanidi 
Illuminati  of  that  day,  entertained  opinions 

•  En  figure  de  tree  teclas.  [Under  the  figure  of  three 
kev8  of  a  musical  instrument.]        ^ 

T  Acta  Antiquissima :  His  visishaQd  metiocriter  confir- 
matus  est  (in  the  original  le  dieron  tanta  confirmacione 
siempre  de  la  fe)  ut  scspe  etiam  id  cogitarit,  quod  eisi  nulla 
Scripture  mysteiia  ilia  fidei  doceret,tamen  ipee  ob  em  ipsa 
qu«B  viderei,  statueret  sibi  pro  his  rase  moriendum. 

t  This  charge  was  lilcewise  brought  against  LaineE  and 
Boigia.  Llorente,  Hist,  de  PInquisition,  HI.  p.  83.  Mel- 
chior  Cano  flatlj  termed  them  illuminati,  the  gnostics  of 
the  age. 


appear  to  him  as  if  his  melancholy  was  remov-j 
ed,  as  if  a  heavy  garment  had  fallen  from  his 
shoulders,  but  soon  all  his  old  anguish  return- 
ed. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  whole  life  had 
been  one  uninterrupted  series  of  sin  upon  sin. 
Sometimes  he  deliberated  whether  or- not  he 
should  throw  himself  out  of  the  window.* 

We  are  involuntarily  reminded  by  these 
details  of  the  painful  state  in  which  Luther 
was  sunk   some  twenty   years   before,   by 
sunilar  doubts.    Religion's  great  demand,  a 
a  fiill  reconciliation  withGrod,  and  a  conscious 
assurance  thereof,  could  never  in  the  ordinary 
way  proposed  by  the  church  be  satisfied  to  jthe 
filling  up  the  fathomless  depths  of  a  soul  at 
war  with  itself.    But  very  diiSerent  were  the 
paths  by  which  they  both  issued  from  this  laby- 
rinth.   Luther  attained  to  the  doctrine  of  re- 
conciliation through  Christ,  altogether  without 
works ;  this  it  was  that  first  unlocked  to  him 
the  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  which  became 
his  strong  support    For  Loyola,  we  do  not 
I    learn  that  he  searched  the  Scriptures,  or  that 
j   any  dogma  had  made  an  impression  on  him. 
t    lAv'me  in  a  world  of  inward  emotions,  in 
I    thoughts  that  sprang  up  in  his  own  mind,  he 
j    believed  that  he  experienced  the  suggestions 
I    DOW  of  the  good,  new  of  the  evil  spirit    At 
last  he  came  to  be  able  to  discriminate  them, 
remarking  tliat  the  soul  was  cheered  and  com- 
forted by  the  former,  and  harassed  and  tor- 
tured by  the  latter.f    One  day  it  seemed  to 
bim  as  if  he  had  awoke  out  of  a  dream.     He 
thought  he  could  palpably  perceive  that  all  his 
torments  were  assaults  of  Satan.    From  that 
hour  he  resolved  to  have  done  forever  with  all 
his  past  life,  to  tear  open  those  wounds  no 
more,  nor  ever  to  handle  them  again.    This 
was  not  so  much  a  return  of  peace  as  a  resolu- 
tion :  it  was  rather  an  engagement  entered 
into  at  the  free  option  of  the  will  than  a  con- 
viction enforcing  its  subjection.    It  had  no 
need  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  based  on  the 
feeling  of  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spirits.    It  would  never  have  sufficed 
I  for  Luther.    Luther  desired  no  inspirations, 
,  no  visions ;  he  held  them  all  for  things  of  per- 
i  ditbn ;  he  would  have  nothing  but  the  simple, 

*  Maffeif  Ribadeneirai  Orlandlno,  and  all  hfs  other  bio- 
graphers, recount  these  struggles :  but  the  most  authentic 
testimonj  is  that  of  Ignatius  himself.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  nis  writings,  depicts  the  condition  he  was  in. 
Cum  his  cogitationibusagitaretur,tentabatursepe  greviter 
magno  cum  impetu  ut  magno  ex  foremine  quod  in  cellula 
eret  sese  d^iceret.  Nee  aberet  foramen  ab  eo  loco  ubi 
preces  fiindebat.  Sed  cum  videret  esse  peccatum  se  ipsum 
occidere,  rursus  clamabat,  Domine,  non  faciam  quod  te 
offendai.  [Agitated  with  these  thoughts,  he  was  often 
sorely  tempted  with  a  Yeheroent  impulse  to  throw  himself 
out  of  a  large  window  in  the  cell,  not  far  from  where  he 
poured  forth  his  preyers.  But  seeing  it  was  a  sin  to  slay 
nimself,  he  cried  out  again,  **Lord,  I  will  not  do  what  is 
oflknsive  to  thee."] 

t  One  of  his  most  peculiar  and  roost  original  percep- 
tions, the  beginning  of  which  he  himself  refers  to  nis  fan- 
tasies in  illness.  It  grew  to  certainty  while  he  was  at 
Manresa.  It  is  greatly  expanded  in  the  **  Spiritual  Exer- 1 
cises,"  in  which  we  find  explicit  rules :  Ad  motus  animas 
quos  dlyersi  excitant  spiritus  discemendos,  ut  booi  solum  i 
admhtsntur  ei  pellantiir  mall.  ' 
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that  had  some  analogy  to  hi9  fantasies.  They, 
too,  revolting  from  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
hy  works  till  then  taught  in  Christendom,  gave 
themselves  up  to  ecstasy,  and  thought,  like 
him,  that  mysteries  were  revealed  to  them  by 
intuition,  particularly,  as  they  asserted,  that 
of  the  Trinity.  Like  Loyola,  and  hi^  followers 
after  him,  they  made  general  confession  a  con- 
dition to  absolution,  and  insisted  in  the  first 
place  on  inward  prayer.  I  should  hardly, 
indeed,  venture  to  maintain  that  Loyola  was 
wholly  untinctured  with  these  opinions ;  but 
neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  eter  belonged  to 
the  sect  The  grand  difference  between  them 
was,  that  whereas  they  considered  themselves 
exalted  by  the  claims  of  the  spirit  above  all 

.   common  duties,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  with 

\  the  feelings  of  an  old  soldier,  declared  obedi- 

\  once  to  be  the  first  of  all  duties.     He  invari- 

)lbly  submitted  all  his  enthusiastic  feelings  and 

EU  his  inward  convictions  to  the  church  and 

Ks  powers. 

Meanwhile,  these  troubles  and  obstacles  had 
a  decisive  influence  upon  his  fbture  life.  In 
the  condition  in  which  he  then  was,  without 
learning  or  systematic  knowledge  of  theology, 
and  without  political  support,  his  existence 
must  have  passed  away  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind,  fortunate  enough  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  two  or  three  conver- 
sions within  the  limits  of  Spain.  But  the 
injunction  imposed  on  him  in  Alcala  and  Sala- 
manca to  study  theology  for  four  years,  before 
he  again  attempted  to  nold  forth  on  certain  of 
the  more  knotty  points  of  doctrine,  compelled 
him  to  enter  on  a  path  that  gradually  opened 
to  him  an  unexpected  field  in  which  to  indulge 
his  impulse  to  religious  activity. 
\  He  betook  himself  to  Paris,  then  the  most 
>  &mous  university  in  the  world. 

Academical  studies  possessed  peculiar  difii- 
culties  for  him.  He  had  to  pass  through  the 
classes  of  grammar,  which  he  had  aihready 
be^un  in  Spain,  and  of  those  of  philosophy, 
before  he  was  admitted  to  those  of  theology.* 
But  with  every  word  he  parsed,  with  every 
logical  conception  he  had  to  analyse,  he  was 
rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  deeper  religious 
sense  he  was  accustomed  to  connect  with 
theuL  There  is  something  of  magnanimi^ 
in  the  fact,  that  he  pronounced  these  indul- 
gences to  be  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit,  and 
that  he  forced  himself  most  vigorously  to  ab- 
stain from  them. 

Whilst  his  studies  were  thus  opening  to 
him  a  new  world,  the  world  of  realities,  he  did 

1    not  for  a  moment  intermit  the  prosecution  of 
his  religious  views,  or  fail  even  to  impart  them 

I    to  others.    It  was  in  this  very  place  he  made 

•  According  to  Uie  oldest  chronicle  of  the  Jesuit*, 
Chronicon  Breve  AA.  SS.  1. 1.  625,  Ignatius  was  in  Paris 
fjoro  l&2d  to  1535.  Ibi  vero  non  sine  magnis  molestiis  et 
pervecuiioaibus  primo  grammaiicv  de  intecro,  turn  philo- 
sophic ac  demum  iheologico  sludio  sedulam  operam 
Bavavti. 


his  first  lasting  conversions,  pregnant  with 
important  results  for  the  whole  world. 

Of  Loyola's  two  chamber  companions  in  the 
college  of  St.  Barbara,  the  one,  Peter  Faber 
of  Savoy,  proved  an  easy  conquest  He  was 
a  man  who  had  grown  up  among  his  fitther't 
herds,  and  who  mtd  by  night  under  the  open 
heaven  dedicated  himself  to  God  and  to  study. 
He  repeated  the  course  of  philosophy  with 
Ignatius  (this  was  the  name  borne  by  liiigo 
among  foreigners,)  and  the  latter  communi- 
cated to  him  his  own  ascetic  principles.  Igna- 
tius taught  his  young  friend  to  combat  his 
fiiults  prudently,  not  all  at  once,  but  one  after 
the  otner,  as  there  was  ever  some  virtue  he 
should  especially  aspire  after.  He  kept  him 
strictly  to  confession  and  to  freouent  partici- 
pation in  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  united 
themselves  together  in  the  closest  bonds  of 
community :  Ignatius  shared  with  Faber  the 
ahns  that  were  furnished  him  somewhat  abun- 
dantly from  Spain  and  Flanders.  He  had  a 
harder  task  with  his  other  companion,  Francis 
Xavier  of  Navarre,  whose  only  longing  was  to 
add  the  name  of  a  learned  man  to  the  list  of 
renowned  warriors,  extending  through  the  five 
hundred  years  of  his  noble  pedigree :  he  was 
handsome,  rich,  full  of  talent,  and  had  already 
obtained  a  footing  at  the  royal  court.  Ignatius 
delayed  not  to  manifest  towards  him  the  re- 
spect to  which  he  laid  claim,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  paid  him  by  others  likewise.  He  pro- 
cured nim  a  considerable  attendance  at  his 
&st  lectures.  Having  thus  begun  by  render- 
ing him  personal  services,  he  failed  not  in 
obtaining  for  his  own  example  and  personal 
austerity,  the  influence  they  were  adapted  to 
produce.  He  brought  Xavier,  as  he  had  the 
other,  to  practise  reugious  exercises  under  his 
own  guidance.  He  did  not  spare  them.  Three 
days  and  three  nights  he  made  them  fiist ;  nor 
did  he  allow  Fkiber  any  intermission  in  the 
hardest  winter,  when  carriages  passed  over 
the  frozen  Seine.  He  made  them  both  wholly 
his  own,  and  full  participators  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.* 

How  remarkable  was  that  cell  of  St  Bar- 
bara, that  held  these  three  men,  where,  full  of 
visionary  notions  of  religion,  they  formed  plans 
and  devised  enterprises  that  were  to  lead,  they 
themselves  knew  not  whither ! 

Let  us  notice  the  circumstances  that  prompt- 
ed the  farther  development  of  this  association. 
After  a  few  more  Spaniards,  Salmeron,  Lain- 
ez,  and  Bobadilla,  to  all  of  whom  Ignatius  bad 
rendered  himself  indispensable  by  his  coun- 
sels or  his  protection,  had  joined  their  num- 
ber, they  betook  themselves  one  day  to  the 
church  of  Montmartre.  Faber,  who  was  now 
a  priest,  read  mass.    They  took  the  vow  of 

*  Orlandinus,  who  likewise  wrote  a  life  of  Faber  which 
I  Eave  not  seen,  is  in  his  great  work  too.  Hisioriv  Socie- 
taiis  Jesu,  pars  I.  p.  17,  more  ciicumstanUal  on  this  point, 
than  Ribadeneira. 
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chastity,  and  swore,  after  completing  their 
studies,  to  dedicate  their  lives  in  strict  poverty 
to  the  care  of  Christian  souls  in  Jerusalem,  or 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens :  or  should 
it  be  impossible  to  reach  that  place  or  to  re- 
main there,  they  pledged  themselv^  in  that 
case  to  offer  their  services  to  the  pope,  to  go 
to  any  place  he  should  assign  them,  without 
reward  or  condition.  Having  thus  sworn, 
each  received  the  host,  and  It^y  Faber  did 
the  same.  After  this  they  had  a  repast  to- 
gether at  the  fountain  of  St  Denys. 

A  league  this  between  young  men,  based 
on  enthusiasm,  and  directed  to  purposes  not 
even  attainable ;  still  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  originally  entertained  by  Ignatius,  or 
departing  from  them  only  in  so  far  as  on  an 
express  calculation  of  probgibilities  they 
thought  it  unlikely  they  could  ftilly  carry 
them  out 

In  the  beginning  of  1537  we  find  them  ac- 
tually assembled  in  Venice  with  three  other 
associates,  and  preparing  to  set  out  on  their 
pilgrimage.  We  have  already  noticed  many 
changes  in  Loyola :  we  have  seen  him  pass 
from  a  worldly  to  a  spiritual  chivalry,  fall 
into  the  most  intense  mental  conflicts,  and 
force  his  way  out  of  them  with  the  help  of  a 
visionary  asceticism.  Next  he  became  a  the- 
ologian, and  the  founder  of  an  enthusiastic 
society;  and  now,  finally,  his  purposes  as- 
sumed their  permanent  bent  The  war  which 
had  just  then  broken  out  between  Venice  and 
the  Turks  prevented  his  voyage,  and  deferred 
still  more  the  prospect  of  the  intended  pil- 
grimage: but  he  round  on  the  instant  in 
Venice  an  institution  that,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  say,  first  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
true  vocation.  For  a  while  Loyola  attached 
himself  very  closely  to  Carafla,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  convent  of  the  Theatines, 
which  had  been  formed  in  Venice.  He  at^ 
tended  in  the  hospitals  which  Caraffli  superin- 
tended, and  in  which  he  exercised  his  novices. 
Igiiatius  was  not  indeed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Theatine  institution:  he  proposed 
some  alterations  in  it  to  Carafia,  and  this  is 
said  to  have  led  to  a  rupture  between  them.* 
But  even  this  much  shows  what  deep  impres- 
sion the  institution  made  on  his  mind.  He 
saw  an  order  of  priests  devoting  themselves 
to  proper  clerical  duties  with  zeal  and  auster- 
ity. If,  as  seemed  every  day  more  probable, 
he  was  destined  to  retnain  on  this  side  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  exercise  his  powers 
within  the  limits  of  western  Christendom,  it 
was  manifest  to  him  that  here  was  the  only 
system  ha  could  himself  adopt  with  advan- 
tage. 

Accordingly,  be  and  all  his  companions  re- 


ceived priestly  consecration  in  Venice,  and 
after  forty  days  of  prayer  he  began  to  preach 
with  three  of'^them  in  Vicenza.  On  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they  appeared  in 
different  streets,  mounted  up  on  stones,  waved 
their  hats,  and  began  with  loud  cries  to  ex- 
hort to  confession.  Strange  preachers  they 
were,  ragged  and  emaciated,  and  speakin£r  an 
unintelligible  medley  of  Spanish  and  Italian, 
lliey  remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
till  the  year  they  had  resolved  to  wait  was 
expired,  afler  which  they  set  out  for  Rome. 

Upon  their  separation,  for  they  determined 
on  making  the  journey  by  different  routes, 
they  laid  down  their  first  rules,  to  enable 
them  to  observe  a  certain  uniformity  of  con- 
duct even  when  apart  But  what  answer 
should  they  give,  should  they  be  asked  the 
nature  of  their  occupation?  They  pleased 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  making  war  j 
as  soldiers  against  Satan,  calling  themselves, 
in  accordance  with  Loyola's  old  military  pro- 
pensities, the  Company  of  Jesus,  just  like  a 
company  of  soldiers,  who  bear  the  name  of 
their  captain.* 

In  Rome  their  situation  was  at  first  by  no 
means  desirable:  Ignatius  thought  he  saw 
every  door  closed  against  them,  and  they  had 
to  clear  themselves  there  once  more  of  suspi- 
cion firom  the  heresy.  Meanwhile,  however, 
their  manner  of  life,  their  zeal  in  preachinff 
and  instructing,  and  their  care  of  the  sick,  hm 
procured  them  numerous  adherents,  and  so 
many  showed  an  alacrity  to  join  them,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  thmk  of  ibrmally 
instituting  their  society, 
t  They  had  already  taken  two  vows ;  they 
ftiow  added  a  third,  that  of  obedince.  Now 
(ls  Ignatius  had  always  pronounced  obedience 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  virtues,  they  made 
it  their  aim  to  surpass  all  other  orders  in  this 
particular.  It  was  already  going  far  to  resolve, 
as  they  had  done,  that  the  election  of  the  go- 
neral  should  always  be  for  life ;  but  even  this 
was  not  enough  for  them.    They  superadded  ^ 


the  special  obligation  "to  do  all  that  was 
commanded  them  by  the  pope  for  the  time 
being,  to  go  forthwith  into  every  country, 
among  Turks,  pagans,  and  heretics,  wherever 
he  should  send  them,  without  objection,  and 
without  condition  or  reward." 

What  a  contrast  to  the  previous  tendencies 
of  those  tunes !  Whilst  the  pope  was  expe- 
riencing opposition  and  defection  on  every 
side,  and  had  nothing  to  expect  but  continual 


*  Sachinuf,  in  hl«  u^atlie,  Cuius  alt  autoritatis  quod  in 
^*       »itlu<     •         •        ■         "^ 
nut.  disc 
InMrcoune  between  tiieee  two  men. 


nui.    ,      . 

'b.  Caietani  Thienni  tiu  de  beaio  Ignatio  tradiiurl  pi 
yiooBij  lo  Orlandinua^  diacdbseB  all  the  particulan  ofthe 


*  Ribadeneira.  Vita  Brevier,  c.  12,  re'inarka  thatlenatiut 
choee  tliia  title,  '*  ne  de  sue  nomine  diceretur."  [Tnat  the 
society  ahould  not  be  called  after  hit  own  name.]  Ni> 
groni  expound!  the  word  societas,  *'  quaai  dicas  cohonem 
aut  ceniuriara  qu»  ad  pugnam  cum  hoetibua  spirituall- 
bM8  conserendam  conscripta  est.'*  [A  cohort  or  century, 
as  it  wen*,  enrolled  to  do  baule  against  sj^iritual  ene* 
mies.]    Poatquam  nos  vitamque  noetram  Chnsto  I^m  dos. 


baule  against  spiritual  ene* 
.mque  noetram  CI 
tro  et  ejus  vefo  ac  legitime  ▼icario  intemia  obtulenunus» 


—in  the  Delibeimtio  Primorum  Patnun,  AA.  8S.  1.  I.  p. 
468. 
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'    defection,  here  was  a  zealous  enthusiastic  so- 
■  ^  ciety,  Bpontaneously  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

I  \  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  his  service.  He 
could  not  hesitate  to  ^ive  his  sanction  to  their 
,  institution,  at  first  (m  the  year  1540)  with 
I  some  restrictions,  and  soon  after  (1543)  un- 
1    conditionally. 

Meanwhile  the  society,  on  its  part,  took  the 
best  preliminary  step.  Six  of  the  oldest  asso- 
ciates met  together  to  choose  their  president, 
who,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
constitution  they  presented  to  the  pope, 
**  should  dispense  grades  and  offices  as  to  him 
should  seem  fit,  project  the  plan  of  the  consti- 
tution for  the  order,  with  the  advice  and  i 
sistance  of  the  members,  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters exercise  sole  and  undivided  command; 
in  him  should  Christ  be  honoured  as  present 
in  his  person.*'  Their  choice  fell  unanimous- 
ly on  Ignatius,  who,  as  Salmeron  said  in  his 
voting  paper,  "had  begotten  them  all  in 
Christ,  and  fed  them  with  his  milk.'** 

And  now  at  last  the  society  had  acquired  its 
form.  It,  too,  was  an  assembly  otchierici 
regolari;  it  too,  was  characterized  by  an  union 
of  clerical  and  monastic  duties;  but  still  there 
were  many  distinctions  between  it  and  others 
of  the  sort 

If  the  Theatines  had  set  the  example  of 
laying  aside  several  less  important  obligations, 
the  Jesuits  went  still  further.f    Not  only  did 

tey  discard  all  semblance  of  the  monastic 
me,  but  they  moreover  freed  themselves 
the  general  services  and  devotional  prac- 
lices  that  consumed  so  much  time  at  the  con- 
Vents,  and  from  the  obligation  to  sing  in  a 
choir. 

Relieved  from  these  minor  occupations,  they 
devoted  their  whole  time  and  all  their  pow- 
ers to  the  discharge  of  essential  duties;  not 
to  one  especial  duty,  like  the  Barnabites, 
although  they  bound  themselves  to  the  care 
of  the  sick,  because  it  procured  them  a  good 
name ;  nor  under  restrictive  conditions,  like 
the  Theatines,  but  with  their  very  utmost  ex- 
ertions. First,  to  preaching :  upon  their  first 
seoaration  at  Vicenza,  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other  to  preach  chiefly  for  the 
^mmon  people :  to  think  more  of  making  an 
impression  than  of  distinguishing  themselves 
by  nice  choice*of  language ;  and  this  system 
they  now  continued  to  observe.    Secondly, 


•  SuflVagium  Salmeronis. 

tlo  this  ihey  place  the  diflferenee  between  themseWes 
and  the  Theatlnee.  Didacus  Pay  va  Andradios,  Oithodoza^ 
nimEjcplicatt.  lib.  I.  f.  14:  Illi  (TheaUni)  sacmnim  Kterna- 
ramqoe  rerum  mediutioai  pealmodinque  potiMimum  va- 
cant: isii  vero  (Jesuits)  cum  divinorum  myiterionioi  as- 
•idoa  contemplatione,  docendn  plebit,  evajuelii  amplifi- 
caadi,  sacremema  admifiiatrandi  atque  refiqua  omnia 
uoitolica  iminera  co^jungunt.  [The  Theatines  apply 
IbemwlTea  principally  te  meditation  on  lacred  ^nd  eter- 
nal things,  and  to  psalmody :  but  the  Jesuits  combine 
with  constaat-coniemnlaiion  of  the  divine  mysteries,  the 
doties  of  instmciing  tke  people,  expounding  the  gospel, 
administering  tiie  sacnments,  and  all  other  aaostolic 
fancOons.^ 


confession :  for  thereby  immediately  hung  the 
power  of  conducting  and  swaying  consciences, 
and  for  this  they  found  valuable  help  in  the  spi* 
ritual  practises  to  which  they  had  themselves 
been  inured  by  Ignatius.  Lastly,  the  instrucA 
tion  of  youth :  to  this  they  had  thought  of) 
binding  themselves  from  the  first,  by  a  spe- 
cial clause  in  their  vows,  and  although  that 
was  not  done,  thev  made  the  practice  of  this 
duty  imperative  by  the  most  cogent  rules. 
Their  most  earnest  desire  was  to  gain  the 
rising  generation.  In  short,  they  laid  aside 
all  by-work,  and  whollv  devoted  themselves 
to  essential  practical  labours,  and  such  as 
promised  to  enlarge  their  influence. 

Thus  had  a  system  pre-eminently  practical/ 
unfolded  itself  out  of  tne  visionary  aspirations 
of  Ignatius,  and  his  ascetic  conversbns  re-j 
sult^  in  an  institution,  planned  with  all  the) 
skilful  adaptation  of  means  that  worldly  pru-j 
dence  could  suggest.  J 

He  saw  all  his  expectations  far  surpassed. 
He  had  now  the  uncontrolled  conduct  of  a  so« 
ciety  which  had  adopted  a  large  part  of  his 
instructions,  and  which  deliberately,  and  with 
study,  formed  their  religious  persuasions  in 
the  way  in  which  he  luid  acquired  his  by 
chance,  and  by  the  force  of  genius ;  a  society 
which  did  not  indeed  carry  out  his  plan  re- 
garding Jerusalem,  by  which  nothing  could 
have  been  obtained,  but  which  elsewhere  en- 
tered upon  missions  the  most  remote  and  the 
most  crowned  with  success,  and  which  espe- 
cially took  upon  it  that  care  of  souls  which  he 
had  always  enjoined,  to  an  extent  he  could 
never  have  anticipated ;  one,  finally,  that  ren- 
dered him  at  once  military  and  spiritual  obe- 
dience. 

Before  we  more  nearlv  contemplate  the 
practical  efficacy  to  which  the  society  very 
soon  attained,  we  must  investigate  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  that  led  thereta 

First  Sittings  tff  the  Council  qf  Trent. 

We  have  seen  what  interests  were  engaged 
on  the  imperial  side  in  demanding  a  council, 
and  on  the  pajNil  side  in  refusing  it  There 
was  but  one  point  of  view  in  which  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  could  offer  anything 
desirable  to  the  pope.  In  order  to  the  incuU 
cation  and  dissemination  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  catholic  church  with  entire  unwavering 
zeal,  it  was  necessary  that  the  doubts  should 
be  removed  that  had  risen  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  itself  touching  sundry  points  among 
its  dogmas.  A  council  alone  could  do  this 
with  plenary  authority.  The  great  matter  to 
be  effected  was,  that  it  should  be  called  at 
a  favourable  period,  and  be  held  under  the 
influence  of  the  pope. 

The  ffrand  crisis  in  which  the  two  church 
parties  had  approximated  more  nearly  than 
ever,  through  the  medium  of  a  moderate  syt* 
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tern  of  opinions,  was  also  decisive  of  this  hug 
I  agitated  question.   The  pope,  as  already  said, 
thought  be  perceived  that  the  emperor  pre- 
.  tended  to  the  right  of  summoning  the  council ; 
'  and  being  at  this  instant  assured  of  the  attach- 
I  roent  of  the  catholic  princes  on  all  sides,  he 
'  lost  no  time  in  anticipating  the  imperial  in- 
tentions.    The  movements  already  detailed 
were  yet  pending,  when  he  came  to  the  defi- 
nitive resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther delay,  and  proceedinfif  to  an  ecumenic 
convocation  of  the  church.*    He  forthwith 
made   his   determination  known  to  Conta- 
rini,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor:  the 
neffociations  were  conducted  with  spirit,  and 
at  last  the  pope^s  citations  were  issued.    The 
following  year  we  find  his  legates  in  Trentf 
New  hindrances,  however,  presented  them- 
selves :  even  now  the  number  of  bishops  who 
appeared  to  the  summons  was  much  too  small, 
the  times  much  too  involved  in  war,  and  the 

feneral  state  of  things  not  perfectly  iavoura- 
le.    It  was  not  till  December,  1545,  that 
the  opening  of  the  council  aptually  took  place. 
'  At  last  the  dilatory  old  man  had  found  the 
wished  for  moment 

Por  what  moment  could  be  more  so  than 
that  in  which  the  emperor  had  wholly  broken 
with  the  two  heads  of  the  Protestant  party, 
and  was  preparing  for  war  agamst  them. 
Being  now  in  need  of  the  pope's  aid,  he  could 
not  ajBsert  the  claims  he  had  once  thought  of 
Betting  up  as  to  the  council    The  war  would 

five  him  full  occupation;  the  strength  of  the 
'rotestants  made  it  impossible  to  foresee  the 
embarrassments  in  which  he  would  become 
involved :  so  much  the  less  therefore  would 
he  be  in  a  condition  to  insist  on  the  reforms 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  threatened  the 
papal  see.  Moreover,  the  pope  had  other 
means  of  baffling  him.  The  emperor  de- 
manded that  the  council  should  begin  with 
the  subject  of  reform :  the  papal  legates  car- 
ried the  resolution  that  questions  of  reform 
and  of  dogma  should  be  treated  tc^pether  :| 
but  in  point  of  fiict,  the  latter  were  nrst  con- 
sidered. 


♦  Ardinghello  al  CK  Contarini  16  Ouigno  1641,  InQulri. 
Hi  iii.  ccxItI.  :  Conslderato  che  n€  U  concordia  a  Cfhrts- 
UanI  6  succeMa,  e  la  toleranUa  [which  waa  proposed  in 
BatieboD,  but  was  rejected  br  the  consistory  of  cardinals) 
t  illecitissima  e  damnosa,  e  la^guerra^ifflcile  e  pericolosa 
—pare  a  S.S.  che  si  ricorra  al  rimedio  del  concilio.— 
▲aimqae— S.  Beatitudine  ha  detenninaio  di  levar  via  la 

{iroroc^ione  della  suspensione  del  concilio  e  di  dischiarar- 
0  e  congregarlo  qnanio  piu  presto  st  potra.  [Considering 
that  no  concord  had  been  brought  alxnit  among  Christians, 
and  that  toleration  Is  most  illicit  and  pernicious,  and  wir 
difficult  and  dangerous,  It  seems  good  to  his  holiness  to 
have  recourse  to  tne  remedy  of  a  council.  Therefore,  his 
holiness  has  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  suspension 
of  the  council,. and  to  proclaim  and  assemble  it  asquicklj 
M  powible.1 
f  They  arrived  on  the  S2d  of  Nov.  154SL 
$  An  expedient  proposed  by  Thomas  Campecgi,  Palla- 
▼Ichii,  vl.  vil.  5.  A  bull  concerning  reform  had  been 
wepared  from  the  very  first,  but  it  was  not  published. 
BuAa  reformationis  Pauli  pap«  III.  concepta,  non  vulga- 
ta,  primom  edidit  a  N.  Clausen.  Bavn.  1»9. 


Whilst  the  pope  succeeded  in  putting  aside 
what  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  he 
secured  that  on  which  he  himself  was  bent 
The  establishment  of  the  disputed  doctrines 
was,  as  already  shown,  of  the  utmost  import^ 
ance  to  him.  It  was  now  to  be  decided  whe- 
ther or  not  any  of  those  views  that  inclined  to 
the  Protestant  system,  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain their  place  in  the  body  of  the  catholic 
fkith. 

Contarini  indeed  was  now  dead,  but  Pole 
still  survived,  and  there  were  many  warm 
champions  of  their  principles  in  the  assem- 
bly. The  question  was,  would  they  be  able 
to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  their  own 
opinions? 

In  the  first  place  (for  eveiythin^  was  done 
very  ^stematicallv,)  the  discussion  turned 
on  revelation  itself,  and  the  sources  from 
which  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  derived. 
Even  at  this  early  sta^e  of  the  proceedings, 
some  voices  were  raised  of  a  Protestant  cast 
The  bishop  Nachianti  of  Chrozza,  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  scripture:  according  to  him, 
every  thmg  was  written  in  the  G^pel  that 
was  necessary  to  salvation.  But  he  had  an 
enormous  majority  against  him.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  that  the  unwritten  traditions 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself, 
and  propagated  through  succeeding  times 
down  to  the  most  recent,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  •to  be  received 
with  like  reverence  as  holy  writ  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  men  were  not  even  refer- 
red back  to  the  original  text  The  Vulgate 
was  recognized  as  the  authentic  translation 
of  the  latter,  with  the  mere  promise  subjoined, 
that  for  the  future  it  should  be  printed  with 
the  utmost  care.* 

After  the  foundation  had  been  thus  laid, 
(not  untruly  was  it  said  to  be  half  the  work,) 
they  passed  on  to  that  great  distinctive  doc- 
trine of  justification,  and  to  the  other  con- 
nected with  it  The  highest  possible  interest 
was  attached  to  this  controversy. 

For  there  were  actually  no  few  members 
of  the  council,  whose  views  on  this  subject 
coincided  with  the  opinions  of  the  Protes- 
tants. The  archbishop  of  Siena,  the  bishop 
Della  Cava,  Giulio  Contarini,  bishop  of  Bell  u- 
no,  and  with  them  five  theologians,  ascribed 
justification  wholly  and  solely  to  the  merits 
of  Christ  and  to  faith.  Charity  and  hope  they 
pronounced  to  be  the  companions,  and  works 
to  be  the  proofs  of  &ith ;  they  were  nothing 
more,  but  the  basis  t>f  justification  was  faith  ( 
alone.  ^ 

How  was  it  to  be  supposed  that,  at  a  mo-^ 


< 
< 


•  Cone.  Tridentini  Sessioiv.  In  publicis  lectionibus, 
disputationibus,  prvdicaiUonibus,  et  expositionlbus  pro 
autnentica  habeatur:  [be  it  held  authentic  in  public 
readings,  disputations,  preachings,  and  expositions.]  It 
was  to  be  printed  in  an  amended  form,  posthac  [hereaf- 
ter,] not  exactly  as  Pallavicini  states.  **quanto  si  posessa 
piu  tofio,"  vi.  Id.  2  [as  soon  as  possible.] 
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meat  when  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were 
attacking  the  Protestants  with  force  of  arms, 
the  main  principle  on  which  the  whole  exists 
ence  of  the  latter  as  a  party  was  founded, 
should  have  its  validity  acknowledged  in  a 
council  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  1  In  vain  did  Pole  exhort 
the  members  not  to  reject  an  opinion  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  was  maintained 
by  Luther.  There  were  too  many  embitter- 
ing associations  connected  with  it.  The 
bishop  Delia  Cava,  and  a  Greek  monk,  pro- 
ceeded to  actual  violence  against  each  other. 
Upon  80  unquestionably  Protestant  a  topic, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  council*8  arriv- 
ing at  even  valuable  discussions:  their  de- 
bates turned  (and  even  this  was  no  small 
thin^)  only  on  the  intermediate  system  of 
opinion  ^B  propounded  by  Caspar  Contarini 
and  his  friends. 

Seripando,  the  general  of  the  Augustines, 
advanced  this  doctrine,  but  not  without  ex- 
pressly premising,  that  it  was  not  Luther*s 
opinions  he  advocated,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  his  most  distinguished  opponents,  for 
instance,  Pflug  and  Cropper.  Justification, 
he  asserted,  was  two-fold  ;*  the  one  kind  in- 
dwelling and  inherent  in  as,  through  which, 
frcnn  being  sinners,  we  become  children  of 
God,  and  Uiis  too  of  grace  and  without  merit, 
a  principle  active  in  works,  visible  in  virtues, 
but  not  capable  by  itself  of  Conducting  us  to 
Giod*8  glory:  the  other,  the  rightoousness 
and  the  merits  of  Christ  applied  and  imparted 
to  OS,  repairing  all  deficiencies,  complete,  and 
saving.  Exactly  thus  had  Contarini  taught 
**If  the  question  be,"  says  he,  "on  which  of 
these  two  kinds  of  righteousness  we  must 
build,  the  indwelling  or  that  in  Christ  imput- 
ed to  us,  the  answer  of  the  devout  must  be, 
that  we  can  confide  only  on  the  latter ;  that 
our  own  righteousness  is  but  inchoate,  imper- 
^fect,  full  of  deficiencies;  that  Christ*s  rights 
eousness  on  the  contrary  is  true,  perfect,  and 
in  God's  sight  thoroughly  and  solely  well 
pleasing :  for  its  sake  alone  can  we  trust  to 
be  justified  before  God.f 

Yet  even  under  such  a  modification  (which 
as  we  have  seen  led  the  Protestant  doctrine 
nnafiected,  and  which  might  even  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  adherents  of  the  latter)  this 
opinion  encountered  warm  opposition. 

^  Pkrera  dato  a  13  di  Luglio  1544.  Cited  by  Pkllavici- 
ai  Tiii.  zt  4. 

t  Contarenl  Tractatos  dd  JiMtificatione.  The  reader 
miMi  Doi,  as  happened  ai  first  to  me,  refer  to  the  Vene- 
tian edition  dfloSd,  in  which  this  passace  will  be  sought 
for  in  vain.  In  1571  the  Sarbonne  had  approved  of  the 
treatise  as  it  stood:  in  the  Parisian  edition  of  the  same 
year  it  is  given  without  mutilation.  In  1589,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Venetian  Inquisitor,  Fra  Marco  Medici,  put  his 
veto  upon  it ;  nor  was  ne  content  with  strilcing  out  ofTen- 
dli^  passae^  bat  they  were  so  altered  as  to  accord  with 
rsceived  (Uigmas.  We  are  siruclc  with  astonishment 
when  we  meet  with  the  collation  in  Quirini  £pp.  Poli, 
IH.  ccxiii.  These  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  explain  so  bitter  a  haired  as 
that  ciMrifllied  by  Pkul  Sarpi. 

10 


Carafik,  who  had  already  resisted  it  when 
it  was  discussed  in  Ratisbon,  was  now  among 
the  cardinals  to  whom  was  confided  the  con- 
trol of  the  council  of  Trent  He  came  for- 
ward with  a  treatise  on  justification  of  his 
own  composition,  wherein  he  vehemently  op- 
posed all'opinions  of  the  kind.*  The  Jesuits 
were  now  in  the  field,  and  lent  them  their 
support  ,  Salmeron  and  Lainez,  had  secured 
themselves  the  advantageous  privilege  of 
exposing  their  opinions  in  succession.  They 
were  learned,  able,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
filled  with  zeal.  Enjoined  by  Ignatius  never 
to  pledge  themselves  to  an  opinion  that  verged 
in  the  least  upon  innovation.!  they  opposed 
Seripando*s  doctrine  with  all  their  might 
Lainez  appeared  in  the  list  with  a  substantive 
work  rather  than  with  a  reply.  He  had  the 
majority  of  the  theologians  on  his  side. 

These  disputants  left  altogether  unques- 
tioned the  distinction  drawn  between  the  two 
kinds  of  justifications.  But  they  maintained 
that  the  imputed  kind  passed  into  the  inher- 
ent, or  that  Christ's  merits  became  immedi- 
ately applied  and  imparted  to  roan  through 
faith ;  that  we  must  by  all  means  build  on 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  not  because  it  fills 
up  our  own,  but  because  it  promotes  it  This 
was  precisely  the  turning  point  of  the  whole 
controversy.  According  to  the  views  of  Con- 
tarini and  Seripando,  the  merit  of  works  couldi 
not  subsist,  but  this  system  saved  them^/lT 
was  the  old  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  that 
the  soul  invested  with  gfrace,  merits  for  itself  \^ 
eternal  life.l  The  archbishop  of  Bitonto,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  those  fa- 
thers, distinguished  between  a  previous  justi- 
fication dependent  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
through  which  the  sinner  is  rescued  from  the 
state  of  condemnation,  and  a  consequent  jus- 
tification, the  achievement  of  a  righteousness 
propei;  to  the  individual,  dependent  on  Uie 

?'race  infused  into  us,  and  indwelling  in  us. 
n  this  sense,  said  the  bishop  of  Fano,  fitith  is 
but  the  gate  to  justification ;  but  we  must  not 
stop  there;  we  must  complete  the  whole 
course. 

Closely  as  these  opinions  appear  to  approx- 
imate, they  are  yet  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other.    The  Lutheran  doctrine  asserts 
the  necessity  of  inward  regeneration,  points 
out  the  way  to  salvation,  and  maintains  that 
good  works  must  follow ;  but  it  deduces  the 
bestowal  of  divine  grace  solely  fVom  the  mei 
its  of  Christ    The  council  of  Trent,  on 
contrary,  admits  indeed  the  merits  of  Chrii 
but  ascribes  justification  to  them  only  so 
as  they  promote  regeneration,  and  thereby 
good  works,  on  which  all  depends  in  the  last 
result    "  The  sinner,"  it  says,}  "  b  justified, 

*  Bromato,  Viu  de  Paolo,  iv.  Tom.  ii.  p.  131. 
t  Orlandinus,  vi.  p.  127. 

t  Chemnitius,  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini,  i.  366. 
9  Sessio,  vi.  c.  vU.  z. 
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sacrament,  should  be  imparted  to  him  step  by 
step,  and  embrace  his  life  and  death.  .The 
visible  Church  is  at  the  same  time  that  true 
Church  which  has  been  named  the  invisible. 
She  cannot  recognize  any  religious  existence 
beyond  her  own  pale. 

The  Inquisition. 

Meanwhile  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
propagating  these  doctrines,  and  for  suppress- 
mg  those  opposed  to  them. 

We  roust  here  recur  once  more  to  the  times 
of  the  Ratisbon  conference.  When  it  was 
perceived  that  no  conclusion  was  come  to  with 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  that  at  the 
same  time,  even  in  Italy,  controversies  respect- 
ing the  sacraments,  doubts  concerning  purga- 
tory, and  other  speculations  of  great  moment 
as  regarded  the  Romish  ritual,  were  gaining 
ground,  the  pope  one  day  asked  cardinal  Ca- 
rafia  **what  means  he  could  devise  against 
these  evils  1"  The  cardinal  declared  that  the 
only  one  was  **a  thorough  searching  inquisi- 
sition."  John  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  cardinal  of 
Burgos,  ioined  with  him  in  this  opinion. 

The  old  Dominican  inquisition  had  long  ago 
fallen  into  decay.  The  choice  of  inquisitors 
was  committed  to  the  monastic  orders,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  these  partook  of  the 
opinions  which  it  was  sought  to  put  down.  In 
Spain,  the  earlier  form  of  the  institution  had 
been  so  far  departed  from,  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition  for  that  country  had 
been  erected  there.  Carafla  and  Burgos,  old 
Dominicans  both  of  them,  both  men  of  harsh 
and  gloomy  views  of  rectitude,  zealots  for  the 
purity  of  Catholicism,  austere  in  life,  and  in- 
tractable in  their  opinions,  counselled  the  pope 
to  found  in  Rome,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Spain,  a  general  supreme  tribunal  of  the  in- 
quisition, on  which  all  others  should  be  de- 
pendent. "  As  St.  Peter,"  said  Carafia, "  van- 
quished the  first  heresiarchs  on  no  other  spot 
than  Rome,  so  must  the  successor  of  St  Peter 
overcome  all  the  heresies  of  the  world  in 
Rome."*  The  Jesuits  reckon  it  to  their  hon- 
our, that  their  founder  Loyola  supported  this 
proposal  by  a  special  memoriaL  On  the  2l8t 
of  July  1542,  the  bull  was  issued. 

It  names  six  cardinals,  among  whom  Caraffii 
and  Toledo  stood  first,  to  be  commissioners  of 
the  apostolic  see,  general  and  universal  inqui- 
sitors on  this  side  the  Alps  and  beyond  them. 
It  bestows  on  them  the  right  to  delegate 
ecclesiastics  with  similar  power,  to  all  such 
places  as  it  shall  seem  good  to  them,  to  deter- 
mine absolutely  all  appeals  against  the  acts  of 
the  latter,  and  even  to  proceed  without  the 
participation  of  the  ordinary  spiritual  courts. 
Every  man,  without  a  single  exception,  with- 
out any  regard  whatever  to  station  or  dignity, 
shall  be  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  the  sus- 


when  through  the  merit  of  the  most  holy  pas- 
sion, and  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  implanted  in  his 
heart  and  abides  in  it ;  thus  become  a  friend 
of  God,  man  goes  forward  from  virtue  to  vir- 
tue, and  becomes  renewed  day  by  day. 
Whilst  he  observes  the  commandments  of 
God  and  of  the  Church,  be  grows,  with  the 
helpof  fiiith  through  good  works,  in  the  right- 
eousuess  attained  through  Christ's  ghice,  and 
J)|comes  more  and  more  justified." 

And  thus  were  the  opmions  of  the  Protes- 
tants wholly  excluded  from  Catholicism ;  all 
mediation  was  utterly  discarded.  This  hap- 
pened at  that  very  time,  when  the  emperor 
was  already  victorious  in  Germany,  when  the 
Lutherans  were  surrendering  on  all  sides, 
and  the  victor  was  proceed mg  to  put  down 
those  who  still  held  out  The  advocates  of 
the  intermediate  opinions,  cardinal  Pole  and 
the  archbishop  of  Siena,  had  already  quitted 
the  council,  of  course  under  different  pre- 
texts ;*  instead  of  prescribing  views  of  faith 
to  others,  they  had  reason  to  fear  lest  their 
own  should  be  assailed  and  condemned. 

The  gfreatest  difficulty  was  now  overcome. 
Since  justification  is  progressive  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  undergoes  a  continual  develop- 
ment, it  cannot  dispense  with  the  sacraments 
through  which  it  either  begins,  or  is  contin- 
ued if  begun,  or  if  lost,  is  again  recovered.f 
There  was  no  difiiculty  in  upholding  them  all 
seven,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  received, 
and  referring  back  their  orig^in  to  the  Author 
of  faith,  since  the  institutions  of  Christ*8 
Church  were  communicated  not  by  scripture 
alone,  but  also  by  tradition.^  Now  these 
sacraments,  as  is  well  known,  embrace  the 
whole  life  of  man  and  every  portion  of  its  pro- 
gress :  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  power, 
whereby  the  hierarchy  rules  every  day  and 
hour  of  the  layman ;  since  they  not  only  ty- 
pify pace  but  impart  it,  they  complete  the 
mystic  relationship  in  which  man  is  thought 
to  stand  to  God. 

Tradition  was  upheld  for  this  special  reason, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  perpetuaUy  abides  in  the 
Church;  the  Vulgate,  because  the  Romish 
Church  had  by  special  divine  grace  been  kept 
free  from  all  error.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
indwelling  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  Church, 
that  the  justifying  principle  should  in  like 
manner  have  its  nSode  in  the  individual,  that 
the  grace  bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  visible 

*  It  wai  at  least  a  singular  coiDcidence  If  they  were 
liolh  detained,  aa  was  alleged  Jby  the  accident  of  eztnuH'- 
dinary  ilineas  from  going  to  Trent.  Polo  ai  CU  Monte  e 
Cervini  15  8eu.  1546,  Epp.  t.  iv.  189.  These  opinions 
were  verr  injurious  to  Pole.  Mendoza  al  Emperador 
Carlos,  13  JuL  1437,  "  Lo  Cardinal  de  Inglaterra  le  haze 
danno  lo  que  te  a  dicho  de  la  iustificacion."  [The  Eng- 
lish cardinal  has  done  himself  huit  bj  his  language  re- 
specting joAiflcation.] 

tSessiovii.  Pnxemium. 

t  Sarpi  gives  the  discussions  on  this  point :  Hisloria  del 
Concilio  Tridemino,  p.  241  ed.  1689.  Pallavicini's  ac- 
count is  very  insufficient. 


«  Bromato,  YiU  di  Paolo  IV.  lib.  vii.  f  3. 
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pected  shall  be  thrown  into  prison,  the  guilty 
shall  be  punished  even  capitally,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  One  restriction  is  im- 
posed on  the  court  To  punish  shall  be  its 
function :  the  pope  reserves  to  himself  the  right 
of  pardoning  the  guilty  who  become  converted. 
Thus  shall  every  thing  be  dcme,  ordered,  and 
accomplished,  to  suppress  and  uproot  the  errors 
that  have  broken  out  aqiong  the  Christian 
community.* 

Carafit  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  this 
bull  into  execution.  He  was  not  over  rich, 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  would  have  regarded 
it  at  a  loss,  had  he  waited  for  a  pay^ment  from 
the  apostolic  chamber :  he  immediately  hired 
a  house,  fitted  up  the  rooms  for  officers  and 
the  prisons  at  his  own  cost;  provided  them 
with  bars  and  strong  locks,  with  blocks,  chains, 
and  bonds,  and  all  the  horrible  utensils  of  his 
office.  He  then  named  commissioners  general 
for  the  several  countries.  The  first,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  for  Rome,  was  his  own  chaplain, 
TeoHlo  di  Tropea,  of  whose  severity  cardinals, 
such  as  Pole,  had  soon  reason  to  complain. 
/  "The  fbllowinpr  rules,"  says  the  MS.  bio- 
graj^y  of  Carafm,  "were  conceived  by  the 
cardinal  to  be  the  best  directed  to  the  end  in 
▼iew.f 
^^^  Firstly,  In  matters  of  faith,  not  a  moment*s 
^X^elay  must  be  made,  but  upon  the  least  suspi- 
f    cion,  measures  must  immediately  be  taken 

with  the  utmost  rigour. 
'  "  Secondly,  No  respect  must  be  shown  to 

any  prince  or  prelate,  however  high  his  sution. 

"  Thirdly,  Extraordinary  and  extreme  seve- 
rity must  be  used,  against  such  as  shall  seek 
to  defend  themselves  through  the  protection 
of  any  potentate;  only  whoso  confesses,  shall 
be  treated  mildly  and  with  fatherly  com- 
passion. 

"  Fourthly,  We  must  not  debase  ourselves 
to  any  sort  of  toleraiion  towards  heretics,  and 
especially  towards  Calvinists." 
— 1 All,  we  see,  is  rigoUr,  UllKlailiug,  UlUjcrupn- 

*  lous  rigour,  till  the  confession  has  l^n  worked 
I   out    Horrible,  especially  at  a  moment  when 

•  opinions  were  not  yet  fully  developed,  when 
I  many  were  seeking  to  conciliate  the  profound- 
i  er  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  the  institu- 
l  tions  of  the  existing  church.  The  weaker 
'  gave  way  and  submitted ;  those  of  stronger 
j  mould,  on  the  contrary,  now  first  decidedly 
t  embraced  the  tenets  of  opposition,  and  sought 
I  to  withdraw  themselves  from  violence. 

One  of  the  first  among  them  was  Bernardin 
Ochina  For  some  time  he  had  been  observed 
to  be  less  sedulous  in  the  discharge  of  his  mo^- 


*  Lic«i  ab  initio.  Deputatio  nonnullorum  S.  R.  E.  Car- 
dinal ium  generalium  inquisitonim  liereUcaD  pravitatis 
J0I7  21, 1642.    Cocquelin«^  iv.  p.  211. 

tCaracciolo.  Yiudi  Paolo  lY.    MS.c.  8.    Havevaeeli 

Sieati  infiaacriUe  regoli  tenuteda  iui  come  aasiomi  vena- 
mi  :  la  prima,  che  in  materia  di  fede  non  biaof^na  aspet* 
tar  panto,  roa  aabito  che  vi  d  qualcheaospeuoo  indiciodi 
peite  heretica  far  ogni  ffina  e  violent  per  eatlparla,"  etc . 


astic  duties:  in  1542  his  preaching  too  was 
held  to  be  objectionable.  He  maintained  most 
positively  the  doctrine  that  faith  alone  justi- 
fies; he  exclaimed,  citing  St  Augustin,  '^He 
that  created  thee  without  thy  aid,  will  he  not 
without  thy  aid  save  thee  1''  His  comments 
on  purgatory  did  not  appear  very  orthodox. 
Already  the  nuncio  at  Venice  forbade  him  the 
pulpit  for  two  days ;  thereupon  he  was  cited 
to  Rome ;  he  had  already  reached  Bologna  and 
Florence,  when,  apparently  alarmed  at  the 
newly  instituted  Inquisition,  he  determined 
on  fli^t 

The  historian  of  his  order*  describes  him  as 
pausing  when  he  had  reached  St  Bernard, 
and  recalling  to  memory  all  the  honours  that 
had  been  paid  him  in  his  beautiful  native 
land,  and  the  countless  multitudes  that  greeted 
his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  with  eagerness, 
listened^to  him  with  excited  attention,  and 
departed  with  admiring  satisfaction.  An  ora- 
tor certainly  loses  more  in  the  loss  of  his 
country  than  any  other  man.  That  loss  he 
now  sustained  in  his  old  age.  He  gave  the 
seal  of  his  order,  which  he  had  hitherto  carried 
with  him,  to  his  companion  on  the  road,  and 
proceeded  to  Geneva.  Even  yet,  however, 
his  convictions  were  not  firmly  established ; 
he  fell  into  very  extraordinary  errors. 

About  the  same  time  Peter  Martyr  Vermi- 
gli  left  Italy.  "  I  broke  away  from  the  midst 
of  so  many  false  pretensions,  and  saved  myself 
from  the  impending  danger."  Many  of  the 
pupils  he  had  till  £en  brought  up  in  Lucca, 
subsequently  followed  him.f 

Cislio  Secundo  Curione  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape. He  waited  till  the  bargello  appeared 
to  arrest  him.  Curione  was  large  and  power- 
ful. With  the  knife, he  had  about  him  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  sbirri,  sprang  on  his  horse 
and  rode  away,  bending  his  route  to  Switzer- 
land. 

There  had  already  been  commotions  in 
Modena;  they  were  now  revived.  People 
denounced  each  other.  Filippo  Valentino 
withdrew  to  Trent,  and  Castelvetri  found  it 
advisable  to  secure  hunself  at  least  for  a  time 
in  Germany. 

Every  where  throughout  Italy,  persecuti<m  * 
and  terrors  broke  out  The  rancour  of  con- 
tending Actions  seconded  the  designs  of  the 
inquisitors.  How  often,  after  long  waiting  in 
vain  other  opportunity  of  revenge,  was  a  man's 
enemy  known  to  have  recourse  to  the  charge 
of  heresy.  Of  two  parties  that  cherished  an 
equal  degree  of  rancorous  hate  against  each 
other,  the  monks  of  the  old  schcK>l,  and  all  that 
host  of  men  of  talent,  who  had  been  led  by  ' 

»  Boverio,  Annali  i.  438. 

t  A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr'i  to  the  communitj  he  bad 
left,  in  which  he  expresses  his  repentance  for  having 
sometimes  veiled  the  truth,  in  Schlosser,  Leben  Bezas 
und  Peter  Martyrs,  p.  400.  Gerdeslus  and  'Hi^  Crie  have 
collected  numerous  aetached  notices  in  the  wurlu  alreadj 
mentioned.  ^ 
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their  literary  labours  to  a  religious  tendenc]^, 
the  former  had  now  got  weapons  in  their 
hands  and  condemned  their  antagonists  to  per- 
petual silence.  "It  is  hardly  possible,*'  ex- 
claims Antonio  dei  Plagiarici,  **to  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  die  in  one's  b^"*  The  academy  of 
Modena  was  not  the  only  one  broken  up. 
The  Neapolitan  too,  founded  by  the  Seggi, 
and  originally  intended  only  for  studies,  £^ 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  they  proceeded  to  theologicial  disputations, 
fWas  closed  by  the  viceroy.f  Literature  in 
i  fi^eneral  was  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 
I  In  the  year  154^,  Carafk  gave  orders  that  for 
/  the  future  no  boojc,  whatever  were  its  contents, 
I  whether  it  were  old  or  new,  should  be  printed 
without  the  permission  of  the  inquisitors: 
booksellers  were  also  to  send  them  in  cata- 
logues of  their  stock,  and  were  not  to  sell  any 
more  books  without  their  permission :  the  cus- 
toms' officers  of  the  Doffana  received  orders 
not  to  deliver  to  its  address  any  package  of 
MS.  or  printed  books  without  first  having  laid 
it  before  the  inquisition.!  By  degrees  the 
index  of  the  forbidden  books  came  to  be  pub- 
lished :  the  first  example  had  been  set  in  Lou- 
vain  and  Paris. 

In  Italy  Giovanni  della  Casa,  who  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  house 
of  Carafia,  printed  the  first  catalogue  of  about 
seventy  numbers  in  Venice.  More  length- 
ened lists  appeared  in  1562  at  Florence,  in 
1554  at  Milan,  and  the  first  drawn  up  in  what 
was  ailerwards  the  usual  form  at  Rome  in 
1559.  It  contains  works  of  the  Cardinals, 
and  the  poems  of  that  same  della  Casa  him- 
self. Not  only  were  these  laws  imposed  on 
printers  and  booksellers,  but  it  was  made  an 
obligation  of  conscience,  upon  private  persons 
to  denounce  forbidden  books,  and  to  contribute 
to  their  destruction.  The  rule  was  applied 
with  incredible  strictness.  Many  as  were  the 
thousands  of  copies  circulated  of  the  books  on 
"  The  Benefits  bestowed  by  Christ,"  it  wholly 
vanished,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  found .  In  Rome, 
whole  piles  of  confis^ted  copies  were  burnt. 
In  all  these  contrivances  and  undertakings 
the  clergy  employed  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm.}    It  was  of  advantage  to  the  popes  that 

*  Aonii  F&learii  Opera,  ed.  Welfien.  1696,  p.  91.  n  d* 
dl  Ravenna  al  C>-  ConiarinI  Epp.  Poli,  206,  already  men- 
tions this:  **Sendoquella  ciuk  (Ravenna)  paitialmima, 
n€  vi  rimanendo  huomo  alcuno  non  contaminaio  di  questa 
macchia  della  fattioni,  si  van  volontieri  dove  Toccasion 
s'offerisce  carricando  I'un  I'altro  da  inimici.  [This  city 
(Ravenna)  being  full  of  pany  spirit,  not  a  man  in  it  be- 
ing uncontaminated  with  the  stain  of  faction,  they  seize 
every  opportunity  of  denouncing  each  other.] 

t  Oiannone,  Storia  di  Napoli,  xjtxii.  cv. 

t  Bromato,  vii.  9. 

§  (Xher  laymen  also  joined  in  their  eflToru.  "  Fu  rime- 
diato,"  says  the  compendium  of  the  Inquisitors,  "  oppor- 
tunamente  dal  S.  Officio  in  Roma  con  porre  in  oeni  cittft 
valenti  e  zelanii  inquisitori,  servendosf  anche  talhora  de 
■ecolari  telanti  e  doiti  per  ajuto  della  fedp.  come  verbi 
gratia  dpi  Godescalco  in  Como,  del  conte  Albano  in  Ber- 
gamo, del  Mutio  in  Milano.  Questa  risoluiione  di  ser- 
virsi  de*  secolari  fu  presa  perche  non  soli  moliissimi 
Tescovi,  vicarii,  fraU  e  preti,  ma  anco  molU  dell* '  - 


they  possessed  a  territory  of  their  own  of  rach 
considerable  extent,  where  they  could  set  an 
example  and  establish  the  model  for  imitation. 
In  Milan  and  Naples  the  administration  could 
make  the  less  opposition  to  the  new  measures, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  itself  purposed  introducing, 
the  Spanish  inquisition  there;  only  in  Naples 
the  confiscation  of  property  was  forbidden. 
In  Tuscany  the  inquisition  was  accessible  to 
worldly  influence,  through  the  agency  of  the 
legate,  whom  duke  Cosmo  contrived  to  procure 
for  his  court:  nevertheless,  the  brotherhoods 
formed  by  it  gave  great  ofience.  In  Sienna  \ 
and  Pisa  it  p^roceded  to  inordinate  lengths  j 
against  the  universities.  In  the  Venetian  do- 
minions the  inquisitor  was  not  indeed  alto> 
gether  free  from  secular  control ;  from  April 
1547,  three  Venetian  nobili  continued  to  sit 
in  his  tribunal :  in  the  provinces,  the  rettore 
of  every  town  had  part  in  the  investigations, 
calling  in  occasionally  the  advice  of  doctors, 
and  in  difficult  cases,  especially  when  charges 
were  brought  against  persons  of  importance, 
applying  for  his  ^idance  to  the  council  often : 
nevertheless,  this  did  not  hinder  the  ordinan- 
ces cf  Rome  being  carried  into  eflfect  in  all 
essentials. 

Thus  was  the  agitation  of  dissentient  opin-  * 
ions  in  religion  violently  stifled  and  destroyed  ■ 
in  Italy.  Almost  the  whole  order  of  Francis-  \ 
cans  was  forced  to  recant  The  greater  part  I 
of  the  followers  of  Valdez  had  to  do  the  same.  1 

In  Venice  a  certain  freedom  was  allowed 
the  foreigners,  Germans  for  the  most  part,  who 
resid^  there  for  trade  or  for  study;  natives, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  forced  to  abjure  their 
opinions,  and  their  meetings  were  broken  up. 
Many  took  to  flight:  we  meet  these  fugitives 
in  every  town  of  Germany  and'  Switzerland. 
Those  who  neither  would  give  waV  nor  could 
es<;aipe,  endured  the  penalty.  In  Venice  they 
were  sent  with  two  vessels  beyond  the  la- 
goons out  to  sea.  A  plank  was  laid  between 
the  two  vessels,  and  tbe  condemned  placed 
upon  it ;  tbe  vessels  moved  asunder  both  at 
the  same  mcnnent,  the  plank  fell;  the  suf- 
ferers called  once  more  on  the  name  of  Christ 
and  sank.  In  Rome,  auto-da-fes  were  held 
in  all  form  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
alia  M inerva.  Many  were  they  that  fled  from 
place  to  place  with  wife  and  children :  we 
trace  their  wanderings  awhile,  and  then  they 
vanish;  they  are  fallen  most  likely  into  the 
toils  of  their  merciless  hunters.    Others  kept 

auiet    The  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who  but  for 
fie  salique  law,  would  have  been  heiress  to 
the  crown  of  France,  was  not  protected  by  her 

inquisitione  erano  heretici."  [This  was  opportunely 
remedied  by  the  Office  in  RomB,  by  pUcing  in  every  city 
able  and  zealous  Inquisitors,  and  employing  also  zealoua 
and  learned  laymen  in  aid  of  the  faith,  as,  for  instance. 
Godescalco  in  Como.  the  count  All)ano  m  Bergamo,  and 
Mutio  in  Milan.  This  resolution  of  employing  secular 
persons  was  uken.  because  not  only  very  many  bishops, 
vicars,  monks  ana  priests,  but  even  many  memben  of 
ibe  inquislUon  itself  were  hereticfO 
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birth  and  high  nnk.  Her  husband  himself 
was  her  accuser.  '*  She  sees  no  one,"  says 
Blarot,  **tD  whom  she  can  complain:  the 
mountains  are  between  her  and  her  friends : 
she  mingles  her  wine  with  tears." 

Progrest  of  the  Jetuit  in$titution. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  opponents  had 
been  put  down  by  force,  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  again  firmly  reinstated  in  the  mind  of 
the  age,  a!nd  whilst  the  ecclesiastical  power  was 
guarding  their  observance  with  resistless  wea- 
pons, the  order  of  Jesuits  now  arose  in  the 
strictest  alliance  with  that  power. 

Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all  Italy,  the  order 
obtained  extraordinary  success.  It  had  oriffi- 
nally  designed  itself  for  the  common  people ; 
it  speedily  found  acceptance  among  the  higher 


In  Parma  it  was  favoured  by  the  Famese:* 
princesses  submitted  to  its  spiritual  exercises. 
In  Venice,  Lainez  expounded  the  Goti>pel  of 
St.  John  expressly  to  the  nobility,  and  with 
the  help  of  Lippomano  he  succeeded,  so  early 
as  1542,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuit 
college  in  that  city.  In  Montepuciano  Fran- 
cesco Strada  has  so  much  command  over  some 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  city,  that  they  ac- 
companied him  through  the  streets  begging ; 
Stnuda  knocked  at  the  doors,  and  they  received 
the  donations.  In  Faenza,  although  Ochino 
had  greatly  exerted  himself  there,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  great  influence,  appeasing 
enmities  that  had  subsisted  for  centuries,  and 
founding  societies  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
I  mention  but  a  few  examples  of  their  success. 
In  every  direction  they  maxle  their  appearance, 
procured  adherents,  formed  schools,  and  firmly 
established  themselves. 

But  as  Ignatius  was  wholly  a  Spaniard,  and 
had  set  out  on  his  career  from  peculiarly  na- 
tional ideas,  and  as  his  ablest  disciples  were 
naturally  furnished  by  Spain,  it  followed  that 
his  society,  thus  Spanish  in  spirit,  made  great- 
er progress  in  that  peninsula  than  in  Italy 
itseIC  In  Barcelona  he  made  a  very  import- 
ant conquest  in  the  person  of  the  viceroy  Fran- 
cis Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia;  in  Valencia  a 
church  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  hearers 
of  Araoz,  and  a  pulpit  was  erected  for  him  in 
the  open  air ;  in  Valencia  adherents  in  con- 
siderable strength  very  speedily  mustered 
round  Francis  Villanova,  although  he  was 
sickly,  of  mean  descent,  and  wholly  destitute 
of  learning ;  it  was  principally  from  this  place 

*  OrUndlniu  ezpreases  himflelf  In  singular  tenni.  Et 
civitas,  he  sars,  ii.  p.  78,  et  privati  quibiu  fiiisse  dicitur 
aliqua  cum  Romano  poniiflce  neceasitudo,  supplicea  ad 
6um  IKeras  pro  Fabro  retinendo  dederunt.  [Boih  ihe 
ataieand  private  individuals  wlio  were  said  to  be  in  some 
degree  relat^  lothe  Roman  pontiff',  sent  letters  to  him  en- 
treating him  to  retain  Faber.j  Just  as  if  it  was  not  noto- 
rioas  that  Paul  HI*  had  a  son.  The  Inquisition  was  su1>- 
quently  introduced  into  Parma,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion manifiBSied  to  the  priesu  who  favoured  Jesuitism. 


and  from  Salamanca,  where  they  began  in 
1548,  with  a  very  small  and  sorry  house,  that 
the  Jesuists  spread  over  Spain.*  Nor  were 
they  meanwhile  less  warmly  received  in  Por- 
tugal. Of  the  first  two  sent  him  at  his  re- 
quest, the  king  sent  but  one  to  the  East  Indies, 
(that  Xavier  who  there  achieved  the  name  of 
an  apostle  and  a  saint,)  the  other  Simon  Rod- 
erigo,  he  kept  with  him.  The  Jesuits  acquired 
extraordinary  approbation  at  both  courts.  The 
Portuguese  thev  thoroughly  reformed ;  at  that 
of  Spain,  they  became  at  once  the  confessors 
of  the  leading  men  of  rank,  of  the  president 
of  the  councU  of  Castile,  and  of  the  cardinal 
of  Toledo. 

Already  in  the  year  1540,  Ignatius  had  sent 
some  young  persons  to  Paris  to  study  there. 
From  thence  his  society  extended  over  the 
Netherlands.  In  Louvain,  Faber  met  with 
the  most  decisive  success:  eighteen  youn? 
men,  already  bachelors  or  masters,  presentCKl 
themselves,  abandoning  home,  university,  and 
country,  to  accompany  him  to  Portugal.  Je- 
suits were  already  seen  in  Germany:  and 
among  the  first  was  Peter  Canisius,  who  did 
them  so  much  service,  and  who  entered  their 
order  on  his  three-and-twentieth  birth-day. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  order  must  na^ 
turally  have  exercised  the  most  cogent  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  his  coii^titution. 
It  moulded  itself  in  the  following  fashion. 

Into  the  class  of  his  first  associates,  the  pro- 
fessed members,  Ignatius  admitted  but  few. 
He  found  that  men  at  once  fully  educated, 
ffood,  and  devout,  were  in  scanty  number. 
In  the  very  first  project  he  laid  before  the 
pope,  he  declares  his  intention  of  founding 
colleges  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities, 
to  train  up  young  men.  Of  these  an  unex- 
pected multitude  as  we  have  said,  attached 
themselves  to  his  society.  They  constituted 
the  class  of  scholars,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  professed  members.! 

But  an  inconvenience  was  very  soon  felt 
As  the  profeceed  members  had  bound  them- 
selves by  the  fourth  vow  to  continual  travel  on 
the  service  of  the  pope,  it  was  inconsistent  to 
assign  to  them  so  many  colleges  as  were  now 
required,  establishments  that  could  only 
flourish  through  their  constant  presence. 
Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  constitute 
a  third  class  between  these  two,  spiritual  co- 
adjutors, priests  like  the  others,  possessed  of 
requisite  learning,  and  who  expressly  enga- 

•  Rihadeneira,  Yiu  Ignatll,  c.  x.  n.  844.  e.  zzxviil.  n. 
285. 

t  Pauli  m.  facultas  coadjutores  admiuendi  d.  6  Junif. 
1646:  ita  ut  ad  vou  servanda  pro  eo  tempore  quo  tu,  fill 
praposite,  et  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  eiusdeni  societatis 
pr»positl,eis  in  ministerio  splrituali  vel  temporali  uten- 
dum  judicaveriiis,  et  non  ultra  astringantur.  Corpus  In- 
stitutorum,  I.  p.  15.  [In  suchwise  that  they  shall  be  bound 
to  lieep  their  vows  lor  such  a  time  as  you,  my  ^n,  and 
those  who  shall  preside  for  the  time  being  over  the  society, 
shall  thinlc  fit  to  employ  their  spiritual  or  temponil  ser- 
vices, and  no  longer.] 
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ged  tberoeelves  to  the  duty  of  instructing 
youth.  One  of  the  most  momentuous  institu- 
tions this,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  peculiar 
to  the  Jesuits;  one  too  on  which  the  most 
brilliant  success  of  the  order  was  founded- 
These  coadjutors  were  allowed  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  several  localities,  become  resi- 
dents, gain  influence,  and  control  education. 
Like  the  scholars,  they  took  but  three  vows, 
and  these,  be  it  remarked,  only  simply,  not 
solemnlv.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  them- 
selves have  incurred  excommunication  had 
they  attempted  to  separate  from  the  society ; 
but  the  latter  possessed  the  right,  though  only 
in  accurately  defined  cases,  of  discharging 
them  from  their  vows. 

And  now  but  one  thing  more  was  requisite. 
It  would  have  interrupted  the  studies  and  occn- 
nitions  to  which  these  classes  were  destined, 
bad  they  been  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  take 
upon  them  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence. 
The  professed  members  lived  in  their  houses 
on  alms;  the  coadjutors  and  scholars  were 
spared  that  necessity,  the  colleges  being  al- 
lowed to  possess  corporate  revenues.  For  the 
administration  of  these,  so  fiir  as  that  did  not 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  professed,  who  could 
not  themselves  enjoy  them,  and  for  the  mana^ 
ffement  of  all  other  external  matters,  Ignatius 
nirther  aj>pointed  a  class  of  secular  coadjutors. 
These,  as  well  as  the  others,  took  three  sim- 
ple vows,  but  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  persuasion  that  they  were  serving  God  by 
aiding  a  society  that  watched  over  the  salva- 
vation  of  souls,  and  were  not  permitted  to  aim 
at  anything  higher. 

These  arrangements,  individually  judicious, 
served  at  the  same  time  to  constitute  a  hiera- 
rchy, which  in  its  several  gradations  possessed 
a  still  further  special  control  over  the  minds 
of  its  members.* 

If  we  steadily  examine  the  laws  that  were 
from  time  to  time  promulgated  to  the  society, 
we  find  that  the  foremost  consideration  on 
which  they  reposed  was  the  utter  severin^f  of 
the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  Love  of  kindred 
is  denounced  by  them  as  a  carnal  inclination.'!' 
He  who  gives  up  his  wealth  to  enter  the  so- 
ciety, is  not  to  transfer  it  to  his  relations,  but 
to  divide  it  among  the  poor4  He  who  has 
already  entered,  neither  receives  nor  dis- 
patches a  letter  till  it  has  been  first  read  by  a 
superior.  The  society  requires  the  whole 
man :  all  his  'inclinations  must  wear  its  fetters. 

It  demands  even  to  participate  in  his  secrets. 
He  enters  the  order  with  a  general  confession ; 
he  is  required  to  set  forth  his  own  defects  and 

*  The  basifl  of  the  societj  consisted  of  novices,  guests, 
and  indifferents ;  from  these  rose  the  several  classes. 

tSummarium  constitutionum,  §  8.  In  the  Corpus  InsU- 
tmonim  societatis  Jesu.  Antverpi«  1709.  torn.  I.  In  Or- 
Undinus  HI.  66.  It  is  mentioned  in  Faber's  praise,  that 
once  on  reaching  his  native  town  after  an  absence  of  some 
jrears,'  he  so  triumphed  over  his  feelings  as  to  pass  on  with- 
out stopping. 

tEzamen  generals,  civ.  f  3. 


even  his  virtues.  A  confessor  is  appointed  him 
by  the  superior :  the  superior  retains  to  him- 
self the  right  of  absolving  in  those  cases  with 
which  it  is  expedient  he  should  be  acquainted.* 
He  insists  particularly  on  this,  in  order  that 
he  may  perfectly  know  the  characters  of  his 
subordinates,  and  use  them  as  he  pleases. 

For  obedience  in  this  society  took  the  place 
of  every  other  relation,  of  every  other  motive 
that  can  sway  the  actions  of  men ;  absolute 
obedience,  without  a  thous^ht  of  its  objects  or 
consequences.f  No  one  raall  covet  any  other 
grade  than  that  he  occupies :  the  secular  co-^ 
adjutor,  if  he  does  not  already  read  and  write, 
shall  not  learn  to  do  so  without  permission. 
Every  member  shall  submit  in  blind  subjection 
to  the  rule  of  his  superiors,  to  the  total  abju- 
ration of  his  own  judgment,  like  a  lifeleM 
thinfif,  like  a  staff  that  is  wielded  at  will  by 
the  hand  that  holds  it  Those  superiors  are 
in  his  eyes  invested  with  divine  providence. ( 

What  a  power  was  now  committed  to  the 
general,  in  whom  was  vested  for  life  the  right 
of  swaying  this  obedience,  unsubjected  to  any 
necessity  of  accountinfif  for  the  use  he  made 
of  it !  According  to  tSe  project  of  1543,  all 
the  members  of  the  order  who  should  chance 
to  be  in  one  and  the  same  place  with  the  gene- 
ral, were  to  be  consulted  even  in  slight  mat- 
ters. The  i»*oject  of  1550,  confirmed  by  Julius 
III.,  releases  the  general  firom  this  restriction, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  may  himself  think  good 


•  Rules  separatelj  contained  in  the  Summarium  constl- 
tutionum,  §  &.  $  41,  the  Examen  eenerale,  §  35.  $  36,  and 
the  Constitutionum  Pauli  III.  c.  i.  n.  11.  "  Illi  casus  re- 
servabuntur,"  it  is  said  in  the  latter  place,  **  quos  ab  eo 
(superiore)  cqgnosci  necessarium  videbitur  aut  valde  con> 
veniens."  [Those  cases  shall  be  reserved,  of  which  it 
shall  appear  necessary  or  very  expedient  that  they  shoold 
be  known  to  him  (the  superior.)] 

t  The  letter  of  Ignatius,  **fratribus  societatis  Jesa  qui 
sunt  in Lusitania,»'7  Kal.  Ap.  1553.  §  3. 

t  Constitutiones,  vl.  1 .  £i  sibi  aulsque  persuadeat,  quod 

aui  subobedlentia  vivunt,  se  ferri  ac  regi  a  divina  provi- 
entia  per  superiores  suos  sinere  dA>ent,  perinde  ac  ca- 
daver easenu  [And  be  each  one  well  assured,  that  those 
who  are  bound  to  obedience  ought  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  moved  and  governed  1^  divine  providence  through 
their  superiors,  just  as  though  they  were  dead  bodies.] 
Here  is  also  the  other  constitution,  vl.  5.  according  to 
which,  it  seems  as  though  a  sin  could  be  enjoined.  Visum 
est  nobis  in  Domino— nuUas  constitutiones,  declarationes, 
vel  ordinem  ullum  vivendl  posse  obligailonem  ad  pecca- 
tum  mortale  vel  veniale  Inducere,  nisi  superior  ea  in  nom- 
ine Domini  Jesu  Christi  vel  in  vlrtute  obedientia  jubeat. 
[It  has  seemed  good  to  us  In  the  Lord— that  no  constitu- 
tions, declarations,  nor  any  orderof  living  can  induce  an 
obligation  to  mortal  or  venial  sin,  unless  the  superior 
command  them  In  the  name  of  the  Ix»rd  Jesus  Chnst,  or 
In  virtue  of  obedience.]  We  can  hardly  trust  our  eyes 
as  we  read  this ;  and  Indeed,  another  interpretation  of 
the  passage  Is  possible,  besides  that  which  obviously  occurs 
at  first  sight.  "Obligatio  ad  peccatum  morule  vel  ven- 
iale," may  possibly  rather  mean,  the  binding  force  of  a 
constitution,  such,  that  he  who  breaks  the  lauer  Is  euilty 
of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  sin.  [The  passage  thus  inter- 
preted  would  signify,  That  no  constitution,  Ac.  can  im- 
pose an  obligation  amounting  in  its  force  totheconun- 
gency  of  mortal  or  venial  sin,  unless  the  superior  com- 
mand those  constitutions,  &c.  rraiur.]  It  will  at  least  be 
confessed  th&t  the  constitution  ought  to  be  more  perspic- 
uous; no  fault  can  be  alleged  against  one  who  shall  bona 
fide  refer  "ea"to  "peccatum  moftale  vel  venale,"  and 
not  to  *<  constftutiooes.*' 
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to  submit  to  it*  It  is  only  in  cases  of  alter- 
ations in  the  constitution,  and  of  the  suppres- 
aioD  of  houses  and  collets  already  established, 
that  a  consultation  continued  to  be  held  neces- 
sary. In  other  respects,  every  power  is  com- 
mitted to  him  that  might  be  useful  to  the 
governing  of  the  society.  He  has  assistants 
m  the  several  provinces,  but  these  discharge 
no  functions  but  those  specially  committed  to 
them  by  him.  He  names  at  his  pleasure  the 
presidents  of  provinces,  coUeges,  and  houses, 
accepts  and  dismisses,  dispenses  and  punishes : 
he  exercises  a  kind  of  papal  power  on  a 
smaller  scale.f 

There  was  only  this  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  the  general  in  possession  of  such 
vast  power  might  himself  lapse  from  the  prin- 
ciples oithe  society.  As  ftur  as  regarded  this 
consideration,  he  was  subjected  to  a  certain 
limitation.  It  is  perhaps  no  such  ^rea t  matter 
as  it  may  have  appeared  to  Ignatius,  that  the 
society  or  its  deputies  were  entrusted  with 
the  Acuity  of  arranging  certain  external 
things,  the  hours  of  meals,  and  of  sleep,  cos- 
tume, and  all  that  concerned  the  daily  habits 
of  life  ;t  but  it  was  arauredly  something  that 
the  possessor  of  supreme  authority  was  de- 
prived of  a  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  meanest 
individual.  The  assistants,  who  were  not 
named  by  him,  watched  him  continually  in 
this  respect  There  was  an  appointed  admo- 
nisher,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  gross  faults, 
the  assistants  could  call  a  general  congre^- 
tion,  which  in  that  case  hs^  the  prerogative 
of  even  pronouncing  the  deposition  of  the 
general. 

This  carries  us  a  step  fiirther. 

If  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  hyperbolical  expressions,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  have  set  forth  this  power,  and  rather 
consider  what  may  have  been  practical  under 
the  great  extent  very  soon  acquired  by  the 
society,  we  shall  observe  the  following  state 
of  things.  The  general  exercised  the  supreme 
guidance  of  the  whole  order,  and  particularly 
the  c(Hitrol  of  the  superiors,  whose  consciences 
he  was  to  know,  and  whose  offices  were  in 
his  distribution.  These  again  had  a  similar 
power  in  their  own  sphere,  and  frequently 
exercised  it  with  more  severity  than  the  gene- 
ral.^ The  superiors  and  the  general  in  some 
degree  counterpoised  each  other.  Further- 
more, the  general  was  required  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  every 


*  Adjotus,  qoatentif  iptse  opportuntu  judicabit,  frairum 
•oorum  consilio,  per  «e  ipsum  ordinandi  et  jubendi  que 
ad  Dei  gloriam  pertinere  yidebuntur,  jua  toium  habeat, 
flays  Julius  m.  Conflrmatio  Instiluti.  [He  shall  have 
the  entire  right  of  ordaining  and  commanding  of  himself 
those  things,  which  to  him  shall  appear  conoucive  to  the 
rlory  of  Ood,  assisted  therein,  as  far  as  he  hinuelf  shall 
Jadge  fit,  by  the  advice  of  his  brethren.] 

t  Constitmiohes,  iz.  3. 

X  Schedula  Ignatii  AA.  8S.    Commentatio  pravia,  n. 

§  Mari^uia,  Discarso  de  las  Enfennedadas  de  la  Com- 
pania  de  Jesus,  c.  xi. 


subordinate,  of  every  member  of  the  society ; 
and  though  in  this  particular  it  is  manifest  he 
could  interpose  only  on  urgent  occasions,  he 
still  possessed  the  highest  supervision.  A 
committee  of  the  professed  members,  on  the 
other  hand,  exercised  supervision  over  him. 

There  have  been  other  institutions  that, 
fbrminff  a  special  world  within  the  great 
world,  have  severed  their  members  from  all 
other  relations,  made  them  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  engendered  a  new  prmciple  of 
life  within  them.  This  was  precisely  the 
aim  of  the  Jesuit  institution.  But  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  it,  that  on  the  one  hand  it  not  only, 
favoured,  but  demanded  a  development  of  in- 
dividual minds,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  tool 
them  completely  captive,  and  made  them  ii 
own  property.  Hence  all  personal  relations 
between  the  members,  merged  in  subordina- 
tion and  mutual  supervision.  Nevertheless  I 
they  formed  a  firmly  compacted,  perfect  unity ;  | 
they  had  nerve  and  active  vigour.  For  this 
reason  they  so  greatly  strengthened  the  mo- 
narchial  power :  they  submitted  themselves  to 
it  wholly,  even  though  its  possessors  fell  off 
from  first  principlea 

It  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  this  society,  that  none  of  its  members  were 
permitted  to  fill  any  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
They  would  have  had  duties  to  fulfil,  and 
have  been  placed  in  circumstances  that  would 
have  rendered  all  supervision  impossible.  At 
the  beginning  at  least  this  rule  was  most 
rigidly  observed.  Jay  neither  desired  nor 
was  allowed  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Trent; 
when  Ferdinand  I.  who  offered  it  him  desisted 
from  his  purpose  in  compliance  with  a  letter 
from  Ignatius,  the  latter  caused  solemn  masses 
to  be  celebrated  and  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.* 

Another  important  point  is,  that  the  whole 
society  raised  itself  above  the  observance  of 
the  more  irksome  devotional  practices.  Thus 
the  sev€?ral  members  were  enjoined  not  to 
push  their  relij^ious  exercises  to  excess :  they 
were  not  with  tastings,  vigils,  and  castigations, 
either  to  weaken  their  bodies,  or  to  withdraw 
too  much  time  from  the  service  of  their  neigh- 
bours. In  labour  too  they  were  ccHnmanoed 
to  observe  moderation,  the  spirited  steed  was 
not  to  be  spurred  only,  but  curbed ;  they  were 
not  to  encumber  themselves  witti  so  many 
weapons  that  they  could  not  wield  them  all  : 
they  were  not  so  to  overload  themselves  with 
labour  that  the  elasticity  of  the  mind  should 
give  way  beneath  itf 

It  is  manifest  how  thoroughly  the  society 
regarded  all  its  members  as  its  own  property, 
but  left  them  at  the  same  time  to  the  most 


*  E^ract  from  the  Liber  Memorabilia  of  Ludorjcus 
Oonsalvus:  "quod  desistente  rege  S.  Ignatius  Indlxerii 
misaas  et  Te  Deum  laudamus  in  gmtiarum  actionem." 
Commentarius  pneyius  in  AA.  SS.    Jiilil  vii.  n.  41. 

t  Constitutionee,  y.  3. 1.  Epistola  Ignatii  ad  ft«tres  qui 
sunt  1b  Hispania.    Coqius  Insiitutonun,  11. 540. 
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▼igorous  development  of  their  individaal  en- 
ergies consistent  with  that  principle. 

In  fact,  this  was  indi^nsable  to  the  accom- 
plishment  of  the  difficult  functions  undertaken 
by  the  order.    These,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
preaching,  instruction,  and  confessioiL    To 
the  two  latter,  above  all,  the  Jesuits  devoted 
themselves  in  a  manner  peculiarly  theur  own. 
The  business  of  instruction  had  till  then 
been  in  the  hands  of  those  men  of  letters,  who, 
after  long  prosecuting  their  studies  in  a  man- 
ner merely  profane,  nad  afterwards  taken  a 
spiritual  bent,  at  first  not  very  &vourably 
regarded  by  the  Roman  court,  and  subse- 
quently wholly  reprobated  by  it    The  Jesuits 
took  upon  them  to  drive  them  from  their 
posts,  and  to  occupy  these  in  their  stead. 
They  began  with  a  close  observance  of  sys- 
tem :  they  divided  their  schools  into  classes, 
and  their  course  of  instruction  was  pursued 
in  a  perfectly  uni£)rm  spirit,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  grade.    Furthermore,  thev  paid 
attention  to  morals,  and  produced  well  bred 
men ;  they  were  patroniz^  by  the  civil  pow- 
ers, and~lastly,  Uiey  gave  their  instructions 
ffratis.     Wherever  a  city  or  a  prince  had 
n>unded  a  college,  private  individuals  were 
not  called  on  for  any  fUrther  payment.     It 
was  expressly  forbidden  the  members  of  the 
order  to  ask  or  accept  of  remuneration  or 
alms ;  their  instruction  was  gratuitous  as  well 
as  their  sermons  and  their  masses ;  there  was 
even  no  -box  for  offerings  in  their  churches. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  must 
have  tended  inmieasurably  to  the  advance  of 
their  cause,  especially  as  they  actually  taught 
with  as  much  success  as  zeal.    **Not  only 
were  the  poor  thus  aided,"  says  Orlandini, 
^  but  the  rich  too  had  a  burthen  lightened  for 
them.*'*    He  remarks  what  inmiense  success 
the  educational  labours  of  the  society  enjoyed. 
"  We  see  many,"  he  says,  •'  glittering  in  the 
cardinal's  purple,  whom  we  had  bjut  a  little 
before  on  our  scholars'  benches :  others  have 
attained  to  the  government  of  cities  and 
states:  we  have  educated  bishops  and  their 
counsellors,  and  even  other  spiritual  commu- 
nities have  been  recruited  from  the  numbers 
of  our  scholars."    The  order,  as  will  readily 
be  supposed,  contrived  to  appropriate  to  itself 
all  the  pre-eminent  talents  among  its  pupils. 
Its  members  constituted  a  professional  body 
of  teachers,  that  achieved  for  itself  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  influence,  since  it  spread 
throughout  all  catholic  countries,  was  the  first 
to  give  to  education  that  religious  tone  it  has 
since  retained,  and  observed  a  strict  unity  in 
its  discipline,  its  methods,  and  its  lessons. 
But  how  greatly  was  this  influence  strength- 


ened by  the  fkct,  that  the  order  succeeded 
likewise  in  appropriating  to  itself  the  duties 
of  the  confessionat  and  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciences !  No  age  was  ever  more  susceptible 
to  this  kind  of  influence,  more  thirsted  for  it, 
as  it  were.  Their  code  of  laws  enjoins  the 
Jesuits,  **  in  their  manner  and  way  of  impart- 
ing absolution,  to  pursue  one  uniform  method, 
to  exercise  themselves  in  cases  of  conscience, 
to  accustom  themselves  to  a  short  mode  of 
questioning,  and  to  have  the  examples  of  the 
saints,  their  words,  and  other  helps,  in  readi- 
ness against  every  kind  of  sin  :"*  rules,  as  it 
is  obvious,  most  accurately  calculated  to  meet 
the  wants  of  man.  The  extraoidinary  suc- 
cess, however,  which  they  obtained  in  this 
branch  of  their  labours,  and  which  involved  a 
real  difiusion  of  their  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, depended  further  aa  another  important 
point 

That  little  book  of  spiritual  exercises  is  \ 
very  remarkable,  which  Ignatius,  I  wiU  not  | 
say  was  the  first  to  plan,  but  which  he  worked  I 
out  in  the  most  singular  manner,!  with  which  ^ 
he  ^thered  together  his  first,  and  afterwards 
his  latter  pupils,  and  his  followers  generally, 
and  made  them  wholly  his  own.    Its  efficacy 
was  progressive  and  continual ;  the  more  so 
perhaps,  as  it  was  recommended  only  for 
occasional  study,  in  moments  of  inward  unea- 
siness, and  spiritual  craving.  *    ^ 

It  is  not  a  book  of  doctrine ;  it  is  a  guide  to 
seLfcontemplation.  **The  longings  of  the 
soul,"  says  Ignatius,  "  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  a  host  of^knowledge,  but  <Hily  by  inward 
intuition  and  feeling."^ 

This  process  he  undertakes  to  dir^t  The 
guide  of  souls  indicates  the  points  ofView,  the 
exercitant  is  to  follow  these  out  He  must 
on  retiring  to  rest,  and  immediately  on  his 
first  awakmg,  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  assij^- 
ed  direction,  sedulously  barring  every  other : 
doors  and  windows  are  shut  close,  and  then 
kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the  earth  he  com- 
pletes his  task  of  contemplation. 

He  beffins  with  being  conscious  of  lus  sins ; 

hfi  rnngj^pra  lj«;^^  for  ft^ij^je  ^ct  ^f  yj^f  ♦t^** 
angels  were  hurried  dowa^Jjito.  helli  but  for 
him,  &llliuugh  lluHSis' committed  far  greater 


*OrlaiidiiiUB,Iib.Ti.  70.  A  comparison  might  be  made 
with  the  conventual  •chools  of  the  Proteatanis,  in  which 
too  the  religious  tendencj  fulljpredominated.  See  Stunn 
in  Ruhliopf.  Qeschichte  dea  Schulweaeiw,  S.  ~ 

peintaofaiAreiice ""     * 


I  would  be  the  moft  imenatiiig. 


.378.    The 


uiui,  nnuuugn  lie  iios  couimitteu  lur  grt;a.u3r 
trespasses,  3ie  saints  have  offered  their  pray- 
ers, heaven  and  its  stars,  animals  and  plants 
of  the  earth  have  ministered  to  him ;  that  he 
may  now  be  free  from  his  guilt,  and  not  cast 
into  everlasting  condemnation,  he  calls  on 
Christ  crucified:  he  feels  his  reply:  there 
ensues  between  them  a  discourse,  like  that 
between  friend  and  friend,  like  that  between 
a  servant  and  his  master. 


*  Regula  Sacerdotum,  $  a  10. 11. 

t  For  after  all  that  has  been  written  pro  and  contra,  it 
is  manifest  ihat  Ignatius  had  in  view  a  similar  worlc  by 
Garcia  de  Cisneros.  But  all  that  is  most  peculiar  seems 
his  own.    Comm.  pnavius,  n.  64. 

X  Non  enim  abundantia  scientiv,  sed  sensus  el  gustua 
ronun  interior  desiderium  aninus  replere  solei. 
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He  then  seeks  chieflj  to  edify  himself  by 
the  contemplation  of  holy  Scripture.  ^  I  see, ' 
says  Ignatius,  *'  how  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godh^  overlook  the  whole  earth,  filled  with 
men  doomed  to  hell:  they  resolve  that  the 
second  person  diall  for  their  redemption  take 
upon  him  human  nature :  I  cast  my  eyes  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  round  earth,  and  in  a 
corner  I  discern  Uie  hut  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
fix>m  which  salvation  issues  forth.**  He  pro- 
ceeds onward  from  point  to  point  through  the 
sacred  history ;  pictures  to  himself  the  several 
transactions  m  ail  their  particulars,  according 
to  the  category  of  the  senses:  the  widest 
scope  is  allowed  to  the  reli^^ious  fancy  un- 
shackled by  tfie  bonds  of  the  letter ;  imagina- 
tion touches  and  kisses  the  garments,  the 
footsteps  of  the  sacred  personages.  In  this 
exalt^  state  of  imagination,  possessed  with 
the  feeling,  how  great  is  the  blessedness  of  a 
flool  thst  is  fill^  with  divine  traces  and 
virtues,  the  exercitant  returns  to  £e  contem- 
plation of  his  own  condition.  If  a  nmn  has 
yet  to  choose  his  calling,  he  chooses  it  now  m 
accordance  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his 
heart,  keeping  ever  one  sole  object  in  view, 
how  he  may  be  saved  to  God's  glory,  and 
believing  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  all  5ie  saints.  If  the  choice  no  longer 
remains  to  be  made,  he  then  ponders  on  nis 
way  of  life,  his  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
his  domestic  economy,  his  necessary  expendi- 
ture, what  he  has  to  give  to  the  poor ;  ail  this 
he  c<Misiders  in  that  tone  of  mind  in  which  in 
the  hour  of  death  he  will  wish  he  had  com- 
muned with  himself,  looking  exclusively  to 
what  tends  to  the  honour  of  God  and  to  his 
own  salvation. 

Thirty  days  are  devt)ted  to  these  exercises. 
Reflections  on  sacred  history,  on  the  indi- 
yidual's  personal  circumstances,  prayers  and 
resolutions,  alternate  with  each  other.  The 
fool  is  continually  intent  and  spontaneously 
active.  Lastly,  when  the  individual  repre- 
sents to  himself  God's  provident  care,  **  who 
in  his  creation  labours  actively  as  if  it  were 
for  man,"  he  once  asain  thinks  he  stands  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  his  saints :  he  be- 
seeches Him  to  vouchsafe  to  accept  his  love 
and  adoration ;  he  ofiers  up  to  Him  his  fVee- 
dom,  dedicates  to  him  memory,  understanding, 
and  will,  and  thus  he  seals  with  Him  the 
league  of  love.  Love  consists  in  the  commu- 
nity of  all  capacities  and  poesessiona  In  re- 
turn for  its  devotedness,  God  bestows  his  grace 
on  thesouL 

It  is  enou|^  that  we  give  this  passing  view 
of  this  book.  In  its  general  tenour,  its  sevc^ 
ral  propositions  and  their  mutual  connecticHi, 
there  is  a  certain  cogency  that  excites  the 
thoughts  indeed  to  inward  activity,  but  con- 
fines them  within  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  most 
happily  adjusted  to  the  author's  aim,  the  fos- 
tering of  a  spirit  of  meditalioQ  under  the  go- 


vernment of  the  imagination ;  the  more  so^ 
inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  his  own  experi- 
ence. In  this  work  Ignatius  successively  em- 
bodies every  striking  phenomenon  of  his  reli- 
gious awakening  and  his  proffress,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  year  1548,  wnen  his  system 
received  the  pope  s  sanction.  It  has  been  said  ' 
that  Jesuitism  turned  the  experience  of  the  ; 
Protestants  to  good  account,  and  this  may  be 
true  in  some  few  particulars:  but  on  the 
whole  the  two  principles  are  diametrically 
opposed.    Here  at  least  Ignatius  set  up  in  op* 

rition  to  the  diecursivclogical,  radical,  and, 
its  very  nature,  polemical  method  of  the* 
Protestants,  another  wholly  different,  brief, 
intuitive,  and  leading  to  contemplation,  ad- 
justed to  the  imagmative  principle,  and 
prompting  to  instantaneous  resolves. 

Thus  afler  all  did  every  visionary  trait  that 
had  marked  his  temperament  from  the  begin- 
ning, grow  at  last  to  extraordinary  practical 
significance.  Being  too  a  soldier,  he  gathered 
together  a  spiritual  standing  army,  recruited, 
likewise,  by  the  help  of  religious  fancy,  se- 
lected man  by  man,  individually  trained  to 
his  purpose,  and  commanded  by  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  pope.  He  beheld  it  overspread 
every  country  of  the  earth. 

When  Ignatius  died,  his  society  numbered 
thirteen  provinces,  exclusively  of  the  Roman.* 
Mere  inspection  of  the  list  shows  where  lay 
the  strength  of  the  order.  The  majority  of 
these  provinces,  seven,  belonged  to  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  There  were  ten  colleges  in 
Castile,  five  in  Arragon,  and  the  same  num- 
ber in  Andalusia.  Ttic  greatest  progre^  had 
been  made  in  Portugal,  where  there  were 
houses  both  for  professed  members  and  for  no- 
vices. In  Brazil  there  were  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  society  busily  engaged,  and 
about  one  hundred  in  the  £!ast  Indies  from 
Goa  to  Japan.  From  this  quartet  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  on  Ethiopia,  and  a  pro> 
vincial  sent  thither:  the  prosperity  of  the  en- 
terprize  seemed  to  be  secure.  All  these  pro- 
vinces, of  Spanish  and  Portugues  language 
and  habits,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
missioner general,  Francesco  Boi^.  The 
nation  which  had  witoessed  the  birth  of  the 
society,  was  also  that  in  which  its  influence 
had  become  roost  comprehensive.  Nor  indeed 
was  it  much  less  so  in  Italy.  There  were 
three  provinces  of  the  Italian  tongue;  there 
was  the  Roman,  which  was  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  general,  with  houses  for 
professed  members  and  novices,  the  CoUefium 
Romanum^  and  the  Collegium  Germantcum^ 
which  latter  had  been  erected  by  the  advice 
of  cardinal  Morone  expressly  for  Germans, 
but  which  had  not  yet  made  any  decisive  pro- 
gress: Naples  also  belonged  to  this  province. 


«InthejrevlS66.   8acehlinif,HlMorla8ocleUtitJ6Mi| 
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The  second  province  was  the  Sicilian,  with  Concltuian. 

#bur  colleges  already  completed  and  two  be- 
gun :  the  viceroy  Delia  Vega  had  introduced 
Uie  first  Jesuits  there  ;*  Messina  and  Palermo 
had  vied  with  each  other  in  establishing  col- 
leges, from  which  the  others  subsequently 
took  their  rise.  The  third  was  the  province 
of  Italy  proper,  includinc^  upper  Italy,  and  con- 
taining ten  coUegres.  The  order  had  not  made 
such  good  speed  in  other  countries ;  in  them 
it  was  everywhere  opposed  by  Protestantism, 
or  by  an  already  well  marked  and  matured 
inclination  thereto.  In  France  they  had  but 
a  single  college  actually  in  operation :  they 
reckoned  two  German  provinces,  but  these 
were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  first  em- 
braced Vienna,  Prague,  and  Ingolstadt,  but 
its  existence  was  in  every  way  very  precari- 
ous; the  other  comprised  the  Netherlands; 
but  Philip  11.  had  not  yet  granted  the  Je- 
suits any  legal  existence  in  these  territo- 
ries. 

Nevertheless,  this  first  rapid  success  was 
in  itself  a  guarantee  to  the  order  of  the 
mi^ht  it  was  destined  to  attain.  That  it 
had  risen  to  such  power  and  influence  in 
those  purely  catholic  countries,  the  two  pe- 
ninsulas, was  a  circumstance  oi  vast  signifi- 
cance. 


Thus  we  see,  in  opposition  to  those  Protest- 
ant movements  that  every  moment  spread  more 
widely,  a  new  tendency  had  arisen  in  the  midst 
of  Catholicism  in  Rome,  around  the  pope. 
I    This  too,  like  its  antagonist,  rose  out  of  the 
Ipundane  corruption  of  Uie  church,  or  rather 
Ijout  of  the  wants  thereby  excited  in  the  minds 
Ijof  men. 

At  first  these  two  tendencies  approximated 
to  each  other.  There  was  a  moment  in  which 
the  Germans  had  not  so  fully  determined  on 
casting  off  the  hierarchy — in  which  even  Italy 
would  have  been  disposed  to  see  the  power  of 
that  hierarchy  rationally  modifi^  lliat  fo- 
ment passed  away. 

Whilst  the  Protestants,  relying  on  the 
Scriptures,  went  back  more  and  more  boldly 
to  the  primitive  forms  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  (Christian  life ;  the  opposite  party  resolved 
to  stapd  fast  by  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
that  had  been  consolidated  in  the  course  of 
the  century,  and  truly  to  renovate  them,  and 
imbue  them  with  fresh  spirit,  earnestness,  and 
strictness. 

\  So  rise  two  neighbouring  and  kindred 
springs  on  the  mountain  top ;  and  then  gush- 
nng  over  different  declivities,  roll  their  fbr- 
P^ver-parted  waters  in  opposite  directions. 


1 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Introduction. 

Thb  sixteenth  century  is  jA^eminently 
distinguished  by  its  spirit  of  religious  produc- 
tiveness. To  this  very  day  we  live  and 
breathe  amidst  the  conflicting  notions  which 
then  first  broke  upon  the  world. 

If  we  would  still  more  closely  mark  the 
momentous  crisis  in  which  the  severing  of  the 
two  religions  was  completed,  we  should  find 
it  did  not  coincide  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  reformers;  for  their  opinions  did  not  in- 
stantly assume  a  fixed  character,  and  for  a 
long  time  there  was  reason  to  hope  for  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  conflicting  doc- 
trines :  it  was  not  till  the  year  1552  that  all 
efi^rts  towards  this  end  were  finally  and  ut- 
terly wrecked,  and  the  three  great  forms  of 
western  Christianity  for  ever  parted  f^om  each 
other.  Lutheranism  became  more  strict,  aus- 
tere, and  exclusive.  Calvinism  diverged  from 
it  in  the  most  important  articles,  whereas  Cal- 
vin himself  had  formerly  passed  for  a  Luthe- 


•  KibadtiMin,  Vita  IgaaUi,  n.  SSa 


ran.  Opposed  to  them  both,  Catholicism  a9> 
sumed  its  modern  form.  The  three  conflicting 
theologies  sought  to  establish  themselves  firm- 
ly, each  on  the  ground  it  had  severally  as- 
sumed, and  from  thence  to  harass  and  subdue 
the  others,  and  bring  the  world  under  sub- 
jection. 

It  might  appear  that  the  catholic  tendencyt 
which  sought  principally  only  the  renovation 
of  existing  institutions,  would  have  found  it 
an  easier  task  than  could  the  others  to  make 
good  its  progress.  But  the  advantage  on  its 
side  was  not  great  It,  too,  was  encompassed, 
and  its  coarse  impeded,  by  many  other  im- 
pulses affecting  society,  such  as  secular  feel- 
ings, profane  learning,  and  dissentient  theo- 
logicai  opinions.  It  rather  resembled  a  fer- 
menting principle,  of  which  it  was  yet  ques- 
flonable  whether  it  would  really  lay  hold  on 
and  assimilate  to  itself  the  elements  around  it, 
or  be  overwhelmed  by  them. 

It  encountered  its  first  obstacle  in  the  popeB 
themselves,  their  personal  circumstances,  and 
their  policy. 

We  have  remarked  how  a  thoroughly  un- 
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•piritoal  temper  having  taken  root  in  the 
headfl  of  the  church,  elicited  that  exposition 
which  ^ve  such  an  immense  impetus  to  pro- 
testantism. 

The  question  was,  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  strict  ecclesiastical  tendencies 
would  overcome  and  transform  that  temper. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  conflict  between 
these  two  principles,  between  the  active  and 
passive  habits  of  policy  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  that  had  now  grown  inveterate, 
and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  these  a  tho- 
rough internal  reform,  constitutes  the  para- 
mount interest  in  the  history  oi  the  next 
popes. 

Pavl  nL 

Excessive  stress  is  too  often  laid  in  the  pre- 
sent day  on  the  designs  and  influence  of  ex- 
alted personages,  princeii;  and  governments : 
their  memory  is  often  compell^  to  atone  for 
faults  committed  by  the  multitude ;  ireqnentlv, 
also,  they  are  allowed  credit  for  what  really 
proceeded  spontaneously  from  the  community. 

The  catholic  movement  which  formed  one 
of  the  subjects  of  our  consideration  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  book,  began  under  Paul  III.  but  it 
would  be  an  error  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  that 
pope.  He  saw  clearly  what  was  its  imports 
ance  to  the  Roman  see;  he  not  only  let  it 
take  its  course,  but  he  furthered  it  in  many  re- 
spects. We  may,  however,  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  hb  own  personal  feelings  were 
never  once  enlisted  in  its  favour. 

Alexander  Farnese  (such  was  the  former 
name  of  Paul  III.)  was  a  worldling  as  ever 
was  any  pope  before  him.  If  is  education  was 
completed  in  the  15th  century,  for  he  was 
bom  in  1468.  His  studies  were  pursued  un- 
der Pomponius  Lietus  at  Rome,' and  in  the 
garden  of  Lorenzo  Medici  at  Florence.  He 
became  fully  imbued  with  the  elegant  erudi- 
tion and  the  feeling  for  art  characteristic  of 
that  epoch ;  nor  was  he  untinctured  with  its 
mor&ls.  His  mother  once  found  it  necessary 
to  have  him  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo:  he  availed  himself  of  an  unguarded 
moment  afforded  htm  by  the  procession  of 
Corpus  Christi  day,  to  let  himself  down  from 
the  castle  by  a  rope,  and  escape.  He  acknow- 
ledged a  natural  son  and  daughter ;  but  for 
all  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal in  rather  early  life,  for  in  those  days 
little  ofience  was  taken  at  such  matters. 
While  still  cardinal  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  palaces,  the  Farnese ; 
and  at  Bolsena,  where  his  hereditary  estates 
were  situated,  he  built  himself  a  villa,  which 
pope  Leo  found  so  much  to  his  taste,  as  now 
and  then  to  visit  him  there.  Amidst  these 
BomptuooB  and  brilliant  habits  of  life,  he  che- 
rished desires  of  another  kind.  From  the  very 
first  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  highest  dignity. 


It  is  characteristic  of  hhn  that  he  sought  to 
attain  it  by  means  of  a  strict  neutrality.  The 
French  and  imperial  factions  divided  Italy, 
Rome,  and  the  college  of  cardinals:  he  con* 
ducted  himself  with  such  consummate  caution, 
such  happy  prudence,  that  no  one  could  have 
said  to  which  of  the  two  he  was  more  inclined. 
Already  upon  the  death  of  Leo,  and  again  after 
that  of  Adrian,  he  had  gone  near  to  li^  chosen. 
He  bore  a  grudge  against  the  memory  of  Cle- 
ment VIL,  who  had  wrested  from  him  twelve 
years  of  the  popedom  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  his.  Mi  last,  in  October  1534,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  cardinalate  and  the 
sixty-seventh  of  his  age,  he  reached  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  was  chosen.* 

He  now  came  to  feel,  in  a  manner  wholly 
new  to  him,  the  ^reat  conflict  that  agitated 
the  world — the  stnfe  between  those  two  par- 
ties between  whom  he  had  just  assumed  so 
important  a  station — the  necessity  of  comlnt- 
in^  the  protestants,  and  the  secret  connexion 
with  them  into  which  he  was  led  by  their  po« 
liticaUttitude — his  natural  inclination,  arising 
out  of  the  posture  of  his  Italian  principality,  to 
weaken  the  ascendency  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  danger  involved  in  every  attempt  to  that 
end — the  urgent  necessity  of  a  reform,  and  the 
undesirable  circumscription  with  which  it 
threatened  the  papal  power. 

The  manner  in  which  his  nature  displayed 
itself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  contradictory 
demands  is  very  worthy  of  observation. 

Paul  III.  was  a  man  of  easy,  magnificent, 
liberal  habits.  Seldom  has  a  pope  been  so 
much  beloved  in  Rome  as  he  was.  There  was 
something  noble  in  his  naming  the  cardinals 
we  have  spoken  of  without  their  knowledge: 
how  advantageously  does  such  conduct  con* 
trast  with  the  petty  personal  considerations  it 
had  almost  become  a  rule  to  observe.  But  he 
did  not  appoint  them  merely,  he  iefl  them 
also  unusual  liberty :  he  bore  with  contradio- 


*  Onupbiiiif  Panvinius  Yiu  Puili  III.  In  the  jear  1538L 
Marc  Antonio  Coniarin!  made  a  report  regard ineihe  papal 
court  to  the  Venetian  Senate.  This  I  waa  unlortuxutelj 
unable  to  find  in  the  Venetian  archives  or  elsewhere,  m 
a  MS.  relating  to  the  Turkish  war  of  that  titue,  under  the 
title,  Tre  librTdelli  Commentari  della  Ouerra,  1537, 8, 9, 
in  my  possession,  I  find  a  short  extract  from  the  report 
from  which  I  have  derived  the  above  notices.  Disse  del 
state  della  corte  che  molti  anni  inansi  li  prelati  non 
ereno  stati  in  quella  riforma  di  vita  ch'eran  allora,  e  che 
li  cardinal!  havevano  liberty  maggiore  di  dire  Topinion 
loro  in  consistoro  ch'aveseer  avuto  gia  raai  da  ^n  tempo ; 
e  che  di  cib  il  pontefice  non  solamente  non  si  doleva,  ma 
•e  n'era  studiatissimo,  onde  per  quf*8U  ragione  se  poteva 
sperare  di  giomo  in  giomo  magior  rifonna.  Consider^ 
cne  tra  cardinali  vi  erano  tali  uumini  celeberrimi,  che  pw 
opiniono  commune  il  mondo  non  avria  altreunti.  tHe 
said  of  the  state  of  the  court,  that  for  many  jrean  past  the 
prelates  had  not  led  such  reformed  lives  as  then,  and  that 
the  cardinals  had  more  liberty  in  spealcing  their  mindfl 
than  ever  thev  had  enjojed  before,  whereat  the  pope  was 
not  onlf  not  displeased,  but  was  roost  desirous  of  seeing 
H  so,  for  which  reason  a  greater  measure  of  reform  might 
be  loolced  for  from  davtoday.  He  considered  that  there 
were  among  the  cardinals  men  of  such  exceeding  cele- 
brity, thatm  the 
equal*.] 


opinioa  the  world  had  not  their 
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tion  in  the  consistory,  and  encoariged  unre- 
stricted freedom  of  discussion. 

But  if  he  left  due  liberty  to  others,  if  he 
ftccorded  to  each  the  advaniage  incident  to  his 
position,  he  was  equally  resolved  not  to  fore- 
go one  single  prerogative  of  his  own.  The 
emperor  once  addreved  remonstrances  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  having  advanced  two  of 
his  nephews  to  the  cardinalate  at  much  too 
early  an  age :  his  reply  was,  that  he  would 
do  as  his  predecessors  had  done ;  there  were 
instances  of  boys  having  been  made  cardinals 
in  their  cradles.  He  manifested  a  preference 
for  his  family  unusual  even  in  his  station.* 
He  was  fully  as  much  bent  as  any  other 
pope  on  advancing  them  to  princely  digni- 
ties. 

Not  that,  like  Alexander  the  VI.,  he  post^ 
poned  eveiT  other  consideration  to  this  one ; 
no  one  could  allege  that  against  him ;  he  ap- 
plied himself  most  honestly  to  eflecting  a 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  protestants,  the  resisting  the 
Turks,  and  the  reform  of  the  church;  but 
along  with  all  this  he  had  it  strongly  at  heart 
to  exalt  his  own  house. 

Combining  together,  as  he  did,  all  these 
discordant  purposes,  pursuing  at  one  and  the 
same  time  public  and  private  aims,  he  was 
constrained  to  a  policy  in  the  utmost  degree 
circumspect,  watchful,  lingering,  and  expect- 
ant :  for  if  every  thing  depended  on  the  fa- 
vourable moment,  the  happy  combination  of 
circumstances,  these  were  to  be  slowly  and 
laboriously  brought  about,  and  then  grasped 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  turned  to  ac< 
count 

Ambassadors  found  it  difficult  to  treat  with 
him.  They  were  surprised  to  see  that  he  be- 
trayed no  deficiency  in  spirit,  and  yet  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  a  decbive  resolution. 
He  studied  to  fetter  others,  watched  to  lay 
hold  of  a  binding  word,  to  obtain  an  irrevoca- 
ble assurance ;  but  he  never  was  willing  to 
pledge  himself.  This  disposition  he  displayed 
even  in  minor  things;  he  was  not  inclined  to 
refuse  or  promise  anything  beforehand ;  liking 
to  have  his  hands  free  to  the  last  moment 
But  how  much  more  was  this  evinced  by  him 
in  difficult  circumstances!  Sometimes  it 
would  happen  that  he  himself  pointed  out  an 
escape  from  a  difficulty,  or  a  means  of  accom- 
modation, and  when  others  were  disponed  to 
adopt  it,  he  would  nevertheless  draw  back. 


*  Sonano  153S.  E  Romano  di  ■anirue  et  A  d'anlroo  molto 
CBgliardo:  .  .  .  fUma  aasai  1  ingiuiie  cherli  si  fanno,  ei  6 
inclinaiisfliino  a  for  grandi  i  suoi.  [He  is  a  Roman  in  blood, 
and  of  a  verj  lively  temperament :  ...  he  Is  sensitive 
enougli  to  Injuries  done  him,  and  Is  most  stronglv  inclined 
to  aggrandize  those  b«>longing  to  him.]  Varchi  (Isiorie 
Fiorenthie,  p.  636,)  gives  an  account  of  Paul's  first  secre- 
tarv,  Meese  Ambrogio.  "  who  could  have  all  he  wished, 
ana  wished  all  he  could  have."  Among  manj  other  pre- 
sents he  once  had  sixt v  silver  wash-hand  tmsins  and  ewers 
bestowed  on  him.  "How  comes  It,"  It  was  said,  « that 
With  so  many  basins  he  /ei  has  noi  clean  hands  fj*' 


He  wished  always  to  remain  master  of  his  own 
transactions.* 

He  too,  as  we  have  said,  belonged  to  the 
classical  school ;  he  aimed  at  speaking  both 
Latin  and  Italian  with  unvarying  choiceness 
and  elegance :  be  always  selected  and  weig^ 
ed  his  words  with  the  twofold  view  to  their 
import  and  form:  he  delivered  himself  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  the  slowest  deliberation. 

People  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly 
how  they  stood  with  him.  Sometimes  they 
thought  they  should  rather  infer  the  very  op- 
posite to  what  his  words  ostensibly  portended. 
But  this  would  not  have  been  correct  in  all 
cases.  Those  who  knew  him  more  intimately 
remarked,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest 
hopes  of  accomplishing  a  project  just  at  the 
very  time  when  he  abstained  from  all  men- 
tion of  it,  neither  alludiuj^  to  the  thing  itself,  * 
nor  to  the  persons  whom  it  concerned.!  For 
thus  much  was  manifest  that  he  never  let  go 
a  purpose  he  had  once  embraced.  He  trusted 
to  carry  out  every  project,  if  not  immediately, 
yet  some  other  time,  under  altered  circum- 
stances, by  another  course. 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  a 
mind  so  constituted,  of  such  far-searching  fore- 
thought, such  a  tendency  to  look  warily 
around  in  every  direction,  and  to  ponder  its 
purposes  in  secret,  that  it  should  have  taken 
into  the  scope  of  its  reflectbns  powers  above 
as  well  as  upon  the  eartL  The  influence  of 
the  constellations  over  the  results  of  human 
actions  was  little  questioned  in  those  days. 
Paul  III.  held  no  important  sitting  of  the  con- 
sistory, nor  made  any  journey,  wiUiout  having 
first  consulted  the  stars  on  the  choice  of  the 


•  In  the  Lettres  el  M^moires  d'Estat,  par  Ouill.  Rlbler, 
Paris,  1666,  we  find  numerous  specimens  of  his  negocia* 
tions  and  their  character,  from  1537  to  1540,  and  from  1547 
to  154^  in  the  despatches  of  French  ambassadors.  Matteo 
Dandolo  describes  them  directly  in  a  MS.  in  mj  posses- 
sion. Relatione  di  Roma,  1661,  d.  2f».  Junii  in  Senatu.  U 
negotiare  con  P.  Paolo  lb  giudicato  ad  ogn*un  diflScileL 
perche  era  tardissimo  nel  parlare,  perche  non  voleva  mat 
proferire  parola  che  non  lusse  elegante  et  exquisita,  cost 
nella  vol^re  come  nella  latina  e  greca,  che  di  tutie  trs 
ne  faceva  professione  (I  should  not  think  he  very  often 
used  Greek  in  his  negotiations),  e  mi  aveva  scoperto  dl 
qupl  poco che  lo  ne  intende va.  E  perche  era  veccniasimo, 
parlava  bassiasimo  e  era  longhissimo,  m€  volea  negar  cosa 
che  segli  addimandasse ;  roa  nd  anche  (volea)  che  luomo 
che  neemiava  seco  poiesse  esser  sicuro  di  havere  havuto 
da  S.  S*.  il  si  plu  che  il  n5  perche  lei  voleva  starse  sem- 
pre  In  I'avantagsio  di  poler  n<^are  •  concedere:  peril 
che  sempre  si  risulveva  tanlissimampnte,  quando  vnlea  ne- 
gare.  [To  negotiate  with  Pope  Paul  was  considered  a  di^ 
flcult  thing  for  every  one,  because  he  was  very  slow  in 
speech,  not  wishing  ever  to  utter  a  word  that  was  not  ele- 
gant and  selectj  as  well  in  the  vulear  tongue  as  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  for  he  professed  them  ail  three,  and  discovered 
in  me  what  little  I  knew  of  them.  And  as  he  was  very 
old,  he  spoke  very  low,  and  was  extremely  dilatory,  nor 
would  he  refuse  anything  that  was  asked  of  him  ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  willing  that  the  man  who  negoti- 
ated with  him  could  be  sure  of  having  had  "  yes"  more 
than  **  no'*  of  his  holiness,  for  he  wished  always  to  stand 
on  the  vantage  ground  of  being  able  to  refuse  or  concede; 
wherefore  he  was  always  most  slow  to  resolve  when  Jm 
wished  to  deny.] 

t  Observations  of  cardinal  Carpi  and  Margareta:  **  Ch« 
son  Ins,"  says  Menduza,  **  que  mas  platica  tienen  de  sa 
condicion.*'  [  VHio  are  the  persons  possessing  most  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  disposition.^ 
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fitting  days.*  An  alliance  with  France  was 
broken  off  merely  because  there  was  no  con- 
formity between  the  nativities  of  the  king  and 
the  pope.  This  pope,  it  is  plain,  felt  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  conflicting  agen- 
cies, not  only  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  be- 
low, bat  of  the  configuration  of  the  stars 
above:  his  pUn  was,  to  give  due  attention 
alike  to  the  one  class  and  to  the  other,  to 
mitigate  their  unpropitious  influences,  turn 
*  their  favours  to  account,  and  dexterously  to 
steer  home  his  bark  between  the  rocks  that 
threatened  him  on  every  side. 

Let  us  consider  how  he  attempted  thif*, 
whether  or  not  he  was  successful,  whether  he 
actually  lifted  himself  above  the  warring 
forees  of  the  world's  great  movements,  or 
whether  he  too  was  involved  in  their  vortex. 

He  succeeded  in  the  very  first  ^ear  of  his 
pontificate  in  efiecting  a  league  with  Charles 
V.  and  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks.  He 
urged  the  Venetians  with  great  earnestness 
to  the  task,  and  ihe  hope  once  more  prevailed 
of  seeing  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  ex- 
tended as  far  as  to  Constantinople. 

The  war,  however,  meanwhile  renewed  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  every  undertaking.  The 
pope  spared  no  pains  to  allay  the  hostility  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  congress  between 
them  at  Nice,  where  he  too  was  present,  was 
wholly  his  work.  The  Venetian  ambassador, 
who  was  present,  cannot  find  words  sufficient- 
ly to  extol  the  zeal  and  patience  exhibited  on 
that  occasion  by  the  pope.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  but  at  the 
last  moment,  when  he  was  already  threaten- 
ing to  depart,  that  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  truce.t  He  efiected  a  ^ood 
understanding  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
which  very  soon  afterwards  seemed  to  pass 
into  something  like  friendship. 

While  the  pope  thus  promoted  public  afliiirs, 
he  did  not  neglect  his  own.  It  was  noted 
that  he  always  interwove  the  two  together, 
and  made  them  advance  in  concert.  The 
Turkish  war  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
seize  Camerino.  It  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing incorporated  with  Urbino ;  the  last  Vara- 
na,  heiress  of  Camerino,  had  married  Guido- 
baldo  II.,  who  attained  to  the  government  of 
Urbino  in  the  year  15384  But  the  pope  de- 
clared that  Camerino  could  not  be  inherited 
by  a  woman.    The  Venetians  ought  in  justice 

*  Mendoza.  Ea  venido  la  coia  &  que  bj  muj  pocos  car- 
denali^  que  conciertea  negocioa,  aunque  sea  paracom- 
mr  una  carga  de  lena,  slno  ea  o  por  medio  de  algun  aatro* 
10(0  o  hechizero.  [Ii  is  come  lo  such  a  pass,  that  there 
are  ver^  few  cardinals  who  will  transaci  any  business, 
though  It  be  only  to  buy  a  load  of  wood,  except  through 
the  uK^Iium  of  louie  astrologer  or  wizard.]  We  meet  | 
with  the  most  unquestionable  particulars  respecting  the 
pope  himst-lf.  j 

t  Rclalione  del  Cl"».  M.  Niccolo  Tiepolodcl  Convento 
di  Ni2za,InfonnaU.  PoliUche  YI.  Oerlin  Library.)  There 
also  exists  an  old  impression.  I 
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to  have  supported  the  duke,  whose  ancestor! 
had  been  under  their  protection,  and  had  serv- 
ed in  their  armfes ;  and  they  did  appeal  urg- 
ently and  warmly  in  his  behalf,  but  were  de- 
terred from  doing  more  for  fear  of  war.  They 
feared  that  the  pope  would  call  m  the  aid  of 
the  emperor  or  the  king  of  France ;  they  pru- 
dently considered,  that  should  he  ^in  the 
emperor  to  his  side,  the  latter  would  be  the 
less  capable  of  acting  against  the  Turks;  or 
should  he  obtain  the  assistance  of  France,  the 
peace  of  Italy  would  be  endangered,  and  their 
own  position  would  become  still  more  disad- 
vantageous and  isolated:*  accordingiv  they 
abandoned  the  duke  to  his  fate,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  cede  Camerino,  which  the  pope 
bestowed  on  his  Grandson  Ottavio;  for  his 
house  was  already  rising  to  splendour  and 
power.  How  prontable  to  him  was  the  con- 
gress of  Nice !  While  it  was  yet  pending, 
his  son.  Pier  Luic^i,  obtained  Novara  and  the 
district  about  it  from  the  emperor,  who  also 
pledged  himself  irrevocably  to  give  his  natu- 
ral daughter  Margaret,  after  the  death  of 
Alessandro  de  Medici,  in  marriage  to  Ottavio 
Farnese.  We  may  believe  the  pope  when  he 
affirms  that  he  did  not  for  this  go  over  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  imperial  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  wished  to  enter  into  a  no  less  strict 
connexion  with  Francis  L  The  king  too,  on 
his  part  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  prf>- 
mised  him  at  Nice  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  for  his  granddaughter  Vit- 
toria.t  Great  was  the  happiness  of  Paul  IIL 
in  being  thus  connected  with  the  two  greatest 
houses  of  Eurbpe ;  he  was  very  sensible  of 
the  honour,  and  spoke  of  it  in  the  consistory. 
The  peace-making  mediatorial  position,  too, 
which  he  occupi^  between  the  two  powers, 
flattered  his  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

But  the  further  course  of  these  matters 
proved  not  altogether  so  favourable.  The 
Ottomans  were  mr  from  suflS^ring  any  check ; 
and  Venice  was  compelled  to  accept  an  uiifa* 
vourable  peace.  Francis  I.  afterwards  recall- 
ed the  personal  promise  he  had  given,  and 
though  the  pope  never  abandoned  Uie  hope  of 
actually  eflecting  a  family  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Valois,  still  the  negociation  lan- 


*  The  deliberations  are  contained  in  the  before-men- 
tioned commentary  on  the  Turlcish  ¥rar,  which  thus  afr> 
quires  a  peculiar  interesu 

t  Orignan;  Ambassadeur  du  Roi  de  France  k  Borne,  an 
Conn^table.  Ribier,  I.  p.  251.  Monseigneur,  sa  dite 
Saintei^  a  un  menreilleus  desir  du  mariage  de  Yendosme : 
car  il  s'en  est  entiAreroent  declare  a  moy,  disant  que  i  our 
estre  sa  niece  unique  et  tant  aim6e  de  luy,  il  ne  desirolt, 
apr*s  le  bien  de  la  Chreetient^,  autre  chose  plus  que  voir 
sa  dite  niece  marine  en  France,  dont  le  dil  seicnenr  (la 
roy)  luy  avoit  tenu  propos  k  Nice,  ei  apres,  \  ous,  Mon- 
seigneur, luy  en  avie«  parl^.  [Monseigneur,  his  said  ho- 
liness, manrellously  desires  the  Vendome  marriage:  for 
so  he  declared  fully  to  me.  saying  that  his  niece  being 
his  only  on*^,  and  so  much  brlovea  bv  hlro,th*»re  was  n*. 
thing  he  more  desired,  next  to  the  wf  Ifare  of  Christendom, 
than  to  see  his  said  niece  married  in  France,  whereof  the 
king  hadFmade  him  proposals  at  Nice,  and  you,  Monsif- 
aeur,  spoke  to  him  afterwards.] 
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guished.  The  good  understanding  which  the 
pope  had  brought  about  between  &e  king  and 
the  emperor  appeared  indeed  lobe  continually 
on  the  increase.  At  one  time  the  pope 
•eemed  well  nigh  jealous  on  the  subject, 
complaining  that  it  wa^  he  who  had  founded 
it,  and  now  it  proved  the  cause  of  his  being 
neglected.*  Nevertheless,  it  but  too  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  war  broke  out  afVesh. 
Thereupon  the  pope  addressed  himself  to  new 
desi^s. 

Till  now  he  had  always  openly  declared 
among  his  friends,  and  had  even  given  the 
emperor  to  understand  as  much,  t£it  Milan 
belonged  to  the  French,  and  ought  of  right  to 
be  restored  to  them.t  By  degrees  he  gave 
up  that  opinion.  Presently,  we  meet  with  a 
proposal  to  Charles  from  cardinal  Carpi,  who 
c^all  the  cardinals  was  the  most  in  the  pope's 
ccmfidence,  which  points  to  far  different  con- 
clusions.! 

••  The  emperor,"  he  says,  "  must  not  think 
of  being  count,  duke,  or  prince;  he  must  be 
emperor  and  nothing  else :  he  must  possess 
Dot  many  provinces,  but  great  vassals.  His 
prosperity  has  ceased  since  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  Milan.  He  cannot  be  counselled  to 
return  it  to  Francis  I.  whose  thu^t  for  terri- 
torial acquisition  it  would  but  irritate,  but 
neither  on  the  other  hand  ought  he  to  retain 
it{  The  emperor  has  enemies  only  because 
it  is  feared  he  seeks  to  appropriate  to  himself 
foreign  dominions.  Let  him  annihilate  this 
suspicion,  let  him  give  Milan  to  a  distinct 
duke,  and  Francis  1.  will  no  longer  find  an 
adherent :  he,  the  emperor,  on  the  contrary, 
will  have  Germany  and  Italy  for  him,  he  will 
carry  his  banners  into  the  remote^  nations, 
and  he  will  associate  his  name"  (such  is  the 
expression)  *•  with  immortality." 

Now  if  the  emperor  was  neither  to  surren- 
der Milan  to  the  French,  nor  to  retain  it  him- 
self, to  whom  then  was  he  to  transfer  the 
duchy?  The  pope  thought  it  would  be  no 
unapt  solution  of  the  dilemma  if  it  were  given 
to  his  grandson,  the  emperor's  son-in-law. 
He  had  already  hinted  at  this  arrangement  in 
former  missions.    At  a  new  congress  which 

*  Orignan,  7  M&n,  1539.  Ribier,  i.  406.  Le  caidinal 
da  Boulogne  au  Roi,  70  Avril,  1539.  Ibid.  p.  445.  The 
pope  said  to  him,  "qu'il  estoil  fort  ettonn^,  yen  la  peine 
et  travail  qu'il  avoit  pour  voua  appointor,  Vous  et  I'Era- 
pereur,  que  vous  le  laiasiez  ainai  arri«re.''  [That  he 
wu  much  antonished,  seeing  the  pains  and  labour  he  had 
taken  to  effect  an  accordance  between  you  and  the  em- 
peror, that  jou  should  both  so  turn  your  backs  upon 

t  M.  A.  Contarini  likewise  confirmed  this  in  his  report. 

tDiscurso  del  Rn»-  C^-  dl  Carpi  del  1643  (perhaps 
however  a  year  earlier)  a  Carlo  V.  Cesare  del  mode  nel 
dominare.    Bibl.  Cormni  n.  443. 

%  Se  la  M.  y.  dello  stato  di  Milano  le  usasse  conesia, 
non  tanto  si  sp^nerebbe  quantosi  ascendereb1>e  la  sete 
fua;  si  Che  h  meglio  di  armanii  di  quel  dacato  contra  di 
lui.— V.  M.  ha  da  esse  certa,  che  non  per  aflHtione  che  al- 
iri  abbia  a  questo  re,  ma  per  interesse  particolarp,  e  la 
Oermania  e  1'  Italia,  sinche  da  tal  sospetto  non  saranno 
liberate,  sono  per  aostentare  ad  ogui  lor  potere  la  potentia 


he  held  with  the  emperor  at  Biisseto  in  lb4Sf 
he  brought  it  forward  in  form.  Negociationa 
proceeded  on  the  subject  with  ffreat  earnest- 
:  ness,  and  the  pope  entertained  the  liveliest 
'  hopes.  The  marquis  of  Vasto,  governor  of 
I  Milan,  whom  he  gained  over,  being  scnnewhat 
credulous  and  fond  of  show,  appeared  one  day 
with  a  well  prepared  speech  to  pscort  Maiga- 
ret  as  his  future  sovereign  to  Milan.  1  nnd 
that  the  negociation  was  broken  off  in  conse- 
quence of  some  exorbitant  demands  on  the  ^ 
emperor*s  part*  Afler  all,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  emperor  could  ever  have  been 
disposed,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  to 
surrender  to  foreign  influence  so  important 
and  well  situated  a  sovereignty. 

For  even  without  this  the  position  assumed 
by  the  Famesi  was  one  full  of  danger  to  him. 
Of  the  Italian  provinces  over  which  Charles 
ruled  or  possessed  influence,  there  was  not 
one  in  which  the  existing  government  had 
not  necessarily  been  founded,  or  at  least  con- 
firmed by  force.  In  every  quarter,  in  Milan, 
Naples,  Florence,  Genoa,  Siena,  there  were 
malcontents  belonging  to  the  vanquished  par- 
ty :  Rome  and  Venice  were  full  of  emigrants.  . 
The  Farnesi  were  not  prevented  by  their 
close  connection  with  the  emperor  from  link- 
ing themselves  with  these  men,  who,  worsted 
as  they  were,  were  yet  powerful  through  the 
importance  of  their  chiefs,  their  wealm,  and 
their  numbers.  At  the  head  of  the  victors 
stood  the  emperor ;  the  beaten  party  sought 
refuge  with  the  pope.  They  were  bound  by 
innumerable  secret  ties  together :  they  were 
in  constant  connexion,  open  or  concealed,  Mrith 
France ;  new  plans  and  enterprises  were  con- 
stantly in  hand,  now  relating  to  Siena,  now 
to  Genoa,  and  now  to  Lucca.  How  often  did 
the  pope  seek  to  gain  access  and  footing  in 
Florence  1  But  he  found  in  young  duke  Cos- 
mo the  very  man  who  was  fitted  to  withstand 
him.  Cosmo  expresses  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject with  straightforward  self-reliance.  "The 
pope,"  he  says,  **  who  has  been  successful  in 
so  many  undertakings,  has  no  warmer  wish 

*  PallaTicIni  has  flatVy  denied  these  negociations. 
From  wliat  Muratorl  too  (Annali  d'  Italia  x.  ii.  51.)  addu- 
ces on  the  subject,  further  reasons  for  doubting  them  may 
perhaps  be  deri  ved.  He  rdies  on  the  authority  of  the  his- 
torians, who  however,  may,  after  all,  have  written  from 
hearsay.  But  a  letter  from  Oirolamo  Guicciardini  to  Cos- 
mo Medici,  Cremona.  26  Ouigno  1343,  in  the  Archivio 
Mediceo  at  Florence,  is  decisive  oo  the  subject.  Oran- 
vella  himself  had  spolcen  of  it :  S.  M**  mostrava  non  esser 
aliena  quando  per  la  parte  del  papa  fussino  adempiute  le 
lai^he  offerte  eran  state  profene  dal  duca  di  Castro  sin  a 

I  Geneva.  [The  king  showed  that  he  was  not  ill  disposed, 
if  on  the  pope*s  part  had  been  fulfilled  the  ample  oflbrs 
made  by  the  duke  di  Castro  at  Genoa.}  I  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  these  offers :  at  any  rate  they  wer* 

I  too  much  for  the  pope.  According  to  Goeselinl,  Ferrante 
Gonzagas's  secretary,  the  emperor  feared  on  his  depart- 
ure, **  che  in  volgendo  eeli  In  spalle  (i  Famese)  non  pen- 
sassero  ad  occuparlo"  (vita  di  Don  Ferrando,  p.  iv.)  [that 
as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the  Farnesi  would  at- 
tempt to  take  possession  of  it.]  A  Neapolitan  biO!?raph/ 
of  Yasto,  not  yet  printed,  in  the  Chigi  library  in  Rome, 
contains  veiy  detailed  and  amusing  particulaxs  on  thii 
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ttDgntified,  than  to  ffain  some  giounA  in  Flo- 
leoce  too,  and  to  alienate  this  city  from  the 
emperor ;  but  he  shall  carry  this  wish  with 
him  to  the  grave."* 

In  a  certain  respect  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror confronted  each  other  as  heads  of  oppo- 
sing factions.  If  the  emperor  had  married 
his  daughter  into  the  pope's  family,  he  did  it 
only  to  keep  the  latter  in  check;  **  to  main- 
tain," as  he  said,  **  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Italy.*'  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  his  connexion  with 
the  emperor,  to  abstract  something  from  the 
imperial  power.  He  would  gladly  at  one  and 
the  same  time  have  placed  his  house  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor,  and  have  exalt- 
ed it  with  the  help  of  the  emperor's  opponent 
There  was  still  in  fact  a  Ghibelline  and 
Guelphic  party,  the  former  adhering  as  usual 
to  the  emperor,  the  latter  to  the  pope. 

In  the  year  1545  we  find  the  two  heads  of 
the  factious,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  again 
on  friendly  terms.  Margaret's  hopes  of  soon 
giving  to  her  family  a  descendant  of  the  em- 
peror, turned  the  feelings  of  the  Farnesi 
again  in  favour  of  Charles  V.  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Fameee  repaired  to  Worms  to  meet 
him.  This  embassy  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant emanating  from  Paul  IIL  The  car- 
dinal succeeded  in  once  more  allaying  the 
emperor's  displeasure.  He  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  brothers  on  the  score  of  some 
charges  alleged  against  them ;  on  other  sub- 
j^ts  he  begged  for  forgiveness,  and  promised 
they  would  all  in  future  be  his  majesty's  obe- 
dient servants  and  sons.  The  emperor  re- 
plied, that  in  that  case  he  would  treat  them 
as  his  own  children.  Upon  this  they  proceed- 
ed to  discuss  important  matters,  such  as  the 
war  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  council ; 
and  both  agreed  that  the  latter  should  take 
place  without  delay.  Should  the  emperor 
resolve  again  to  employ  his  arms  against  the 
Protestants,  the  pope  pledged  himself  to  aid 
him  therein  with  all  his  might,  with  all  his 
wealth,  **  ay,  though  it  were  necessary  to  sell 
his  crown. t" 

The  council  was  actually  opened  the  same 
year :  we  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  con- 
dition to  see  how  this  was  finally  brought 
about ;  the  war  too  was  begun  in  the  year 
1546.    The  pope  and  the  emperor  united  in 

*  A  letter  of  Cosmo  found  In  the  Medlcean  archivee ; 
likewise  of  the  jear  1637.    Al  papa  non  €  reetato  altra 
"  ■  ►n  ai»i 


lisporre  di  questo  stato  e 


voglia  in  anetU)  mondo  se  non 

leTario  dalladivotione  dell*  imperatore,  etc. 

t  We  have  authentic  infonnation  respecting  the  mis. 
9^  from  Oranvella  himself.  Dispaccio  di  Monsignor  dl 
Certooa  al  Duca  di  Florenza.  Voroiatia,  29  Mafgio,  1546. 
(Granvella)  mi  concluse  in  somma  ch'el  cardinafe  era  ven- 
vu>  per  giustificani  d'alcune  calumnie.  e  supplica  S.  M. 
che  quando  non  poiesse  interaraente  discolpare  I'auioni 
psisate  di  Nro*  S^snore  sue  e  dl  sua  casa,  ella  si  degnasse 
rimeiterle  e  non  ne  tener  conto.  Expose  dl  plu,  In  caso 
che  S.  M .  si  hsolvesse  sbaitere  per  via  d'arnui,  perche 
per  giusUiia  non  si  Tedeva  quasi  mode  atcuno,  U  Lute- 
lani,  S.  BeaiiuidiAe  coocorrera  con  qgnl  somma  di  de- 
nart.  ' 


annulling  the  Smalcaldic  leagne,  which  wa« 
not  much  less  hostile  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  one,  than  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
other.  The  pope  contributed  money  and 
troops. 

The  emperor's  purpose  was  to  carry  on 
warlike  operations  simultaneously  with  peace- 
ful negociations.  Whilst  he  curbed  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  Protestants  by  war,  the  coun- 
cil was  to  settle  religious  controversies,  and 
above  all  to  proceed  to  measures  of  reform, 
which  would  m  some  degree  render  submia- 
sion  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants. 

The  success  of  the  war  surpassed  all  ez« 
pectation.  At  first  the  fortunes  of  Charles 
seemed  utterly  desperate,  but  he  stood  firm  in 
the  most  perilous  circumstances.  In  the  fall 
of  the  vear  1546,  he  saw  all  Upper  Germany 
in  his  hands ;  cities  and  princes  vied  in  sub- 
mitting to  him :  the  moment  seemed  come 
when  the  Protestant  party  might  be  whoUv 
put  down  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  north 
again  made  catholic 

What  did  the  pope  in  that  moment  1 

He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  imperial 
army :  he  transferred  the  council,  that  was 
just  now  on  the  point  of  fulfilling  its  purpose, 
and  putting  its  pacificatory  powers  in  opera- 
tion, from  Trent,  where  it  had  been  assem- 
bled at  the  suggestion  of  the  Germans,  to  Bo- 
logna, his  second  capital,  on  the  pretext  that 
a  contagious  disease  had  broken  out  in  the 
former  place. 

His  motives  to  this  step  do  not  admit  of 
doubt  The  political  tendencies  of  the  papa- 
cy and  the  ecclesiastical  were  once  more  in 
collision.  That  all  Germany  should  be  van- 
quished and  really  submissive  to  the  emperor, 
was  a  thing  the  pope  could  never  have  de< 
sired :  his  expectations  had  pointed  to  a  far 
dififerent  result  He  might  .have  thought  it 
probable  that  the  emperor  would  obtain  some 
success  which  would  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  catholic  Churoh ;  at  the  same 
time  he  doubted  not,  as  he  himself  confesses,* 
that  he  should  see  him  involved  in  many  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities,  which  would  enable 
himself,  the  pope,  more  freely  to  pursue  his 
private  ends.  But  fortune  mocked  his  calcu- 
lationa  He  had  now  to  fear,  and  France 
drew  his  attention  to  this,  that  this  paramount 
power  attained  by  the  emperor  would  re-act 
on  Italy,  and  be  felt  by  himself  but  too  soon 
in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  afiairs.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  he  felt  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness with  regard  to  the  council.    It  had  long 


*  Charles  CL  de  Oulse  au  B07, 31  Oct.  1547.  (Blbler,  H 
p.  73.)  written  after  an  audience  of  the  pope :  Phul  states 
the  reasons  that  Induced  him  to  take  part  In  the  German 
war.  AussI  k  dire  franchement,  qu'il  estoit  bien  mieuz 
de  I'empescher  (Pempereur)  en  un  lieu,  dont  il  penaoit 
gu*  aisement  11  ne  viendrolt  k  bout.  [Also  to  speak 
frankly,  that  It  was  much  belter  to  surround  the  emperor 
with  impediments  in  a  position  from  which  he  thought 
he  would  not  easUy  come  off  with  succe«.J 
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been  a  burthen  to  him,*  and  he  had  already 
bethought  him  of  dissolvinjQr  it;  but  now  the 
imperialists  among  the  bishops,  made  more 
and  more  presumptions  by  victory,  were  tak- 
ing some  singularly  bold  steps.  The  Spanish 
biSiOps  brought  forward  certain  proposals 
under  the  name  of  censura,  that  tended  gen- 
erally to  a  circumscription  of  the  papal  dignity. 
The  Reformation,  always  so  much  dreaded  by 
Rome,  seemed  no  longer  capable  of  being  post- 
[XHied. 

It  sounds  strangely,  but  nothing  is  truer, 
than  that  in  the  very  moment  when  all  North 
Germany  was  tremblingly  apprehensive  of  the 
reinstatement  of  the  papal  authority,  the  pope 
felt  himself  an  ally  of  the  Protestants.  He 
manifested  his  joy  at  the  success  of  the  elec- 
tor John  Frederick  over  duke  Maurice,  and 
wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  that  he 
might  be  equally  prosperous  against  the  empe- 
ror. He  specially  admonished  Francis  I.  who 
was  now  endeavouring  to  form  an  universal 
league  against  the  emperor,  **  to  succour  those 
who  were  not  yet  beaten. '*t  It  again  seemed 
probable  to  him  that  the  emperor  encountering 
extreme  obstacles,  would  lor  a  long  time  yet 
have  his  hands  occupied :  *'  he  believes  this,** 
said  the  French  envoy,  *'  because  he  wishes 
it'*  But  he  deceived  himself  as  he  had  done 
before.  The  emperor's  food  fortune  befBed 
all  his  calculations,  Charles  was  victorious  at 
Mublberg,  and  carried  off  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Protestants  as  prisoners.  He  could  now 
direct  his  attention  more  closely  than  ever  to 
his  Italian  schemes. 

The  pope's  conduct,  as  may  be  supposed, 
had  most  deeply  irritated  him.  He  saw  very 
clearly  through  his  policy.  **His  holiness's 
intention,"  he  writes  to  his  ambassadors,  '*  has 
been  from  the  first  to  entangle  us  in  these 
andertakings,  and  then  to  leave  us  in  our  em- 
barrassment, "f    The  withdrawal  of  the  papal 

*  Du  Moitier  an  R07,  26  Aviil,  1547.  Je  voua  ssseiire, 
Sire,  que  pendant  il  estoit  it  Trenie,  c'estoii  una  charge 
qui  le  pressoii  tort.  [I  assure  you,  Sire,  ihul  when  it  was 
«t  Trent,  it  was  a  burthen  that  lay  venr  heavily  upon  him.j 

t  Le  meme  au  meme.  Ribier,  i.  637,  S.S. ...  a  eniendu 
que  le  due  de  Saze  se  trouve  fori,dont  elle  a  tel  contenie- 
ment,  comme  celui  qui  estime  le  commun  ennemy  estre 
par  ces  moyens  retenu  d'executer  ses  entreprises,  et  con- 
noist-on  bien  qu'l  sexoit  utile  sous-main  d'entretenir  ceux 
qui  luy  resistent,  disantque  vous  nesoauriez  faired^pense 
plus  utile.  [His  holiness— has  heard  that  the  duke  of 
Saxony  is  in  strength,  whereat  he  rejoices,  as  thinking 
Uiat  the  common  enemy  will  thereby  be  restricted  from 
accomplishing  his  designs,  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  useful  secretly  to  aid  those  who  resist 
him,  saying  that  you  could  not  incur  any  Expense  that 
would  yield  more  advantage.] 

t  Couia  de  la  caru  que  SM.  scri  vlo  a  Don  Diego  de  Men- 
dooa  a  jCI  de  Uebrero,  1&47  aos.  Quanto  mas  vva  el  dicho 
(pfospero  succeso)  adelante,  mas  nos  connrmamos  en 
oeher  que  fuesse  verdad  lo  que  antes  se  havia  savido  de 
la  intention  y  inclinacion  de  S.  8.,  y  lo  que  se  dezia  (es> 
que  su  fin  havia  sido  por  embaraoar  nos  en  lo  que  estava- 
mos,  y  dexamos  en  cUo  con  sua  finos  desinos  y  platicas, 
pf  ro  que,  aunque  nesaese  a  S.S.  y  a  oiros,  esperavamos 
con  la  ayuda  de  M.S.,  aunoue  stn  la  de  S.S., guiar  etita 
Iropresa  a  buen  camino.  [1  ne  more  our  success  advanc- 
ed, the  more  confirmed  were  we  in  the  iniih  of  our  former 
opinion  as  to  the  intention  and  Inclination  of  his  Holiness : 
the  wm  <ir  tb«  matter  is,  that  his  aim  iMd  beea  10  embwr- 


troops  was  not  a  matter  of  mnch  moment 
Badly  paid,  and  for  that  reason  diHcn^erly  and 
undisciplined,  they  had  never  been  gocd  for 
much.  But  the  transference  of  the  council 
was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  on  this  occasion  too  the 
dissensions  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  pro> 
duced  by  the  political  position  of  the  former, 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Protestants.  The  means 
of  compelling  them  to  submit  to  the  voice  <^ 
the  council  now  obviously  presented  them- 
selves. But  as  the  council  itself  had  divided 
(for  the  imperial  bishops  remained  in  Trent,) 
since  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  its 
arriving  at  any  valid  remlution,  neither  could 
any  one  be  forced  to  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
acts  of  that  body.  The  emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  see  the  most  essential  part  of  his 
plans  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  his  ally. 
He  not  only  insisted  continually  on  the  re- 
transfer  of  the  council  to  Trent,  but  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  **  that  he  would  go  to  Rome, 
and  hold  the  council  there  himself" 

Paul  III.  bestirred  himself:  "  the  emperor,** 
he  said,  **  is  mighty ;  but  we  too  can  show 
some  strength  and  possess  some  friends."  The 
long  promised  connexion  with  France  was  now 
efiected :  Oratio  Famese,  and  the  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  were  betrothed:  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  engage  the  Vene- 
tians next  in  a  general  league.  All  the  emi- 
grants were  on  the  alert  Disturbances  broke 
out  in  Naples  just  at  the  critical  moment :  a 
Neapolitan  delegate  presented  himself  to  im- 
plore the  pope's  aid  on  behalf  of  his  vassals  in 
that  quarter,  and  there  were  cardinals  who 
counselled  him  to  accede  to  the  request 

The  Italian  factions  now  stood  once  more 
face  to  face,  and  with  the  more  decided  hosti- 
lity as  their  two  leaders  were  mutually  at 
variance.  On  the  one  side  were  the  ffovemors 
of  Milan  and  Naples,  the  Medici  in  Florence^ 
and  the  Dorias  m  Genoa ;  Don  Diego  Men- 
doza,  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  centre  of  their  party :  they 
had  still  a  great  force  of  Ghibelline  adhe- 
rents in  every  direction.  On  the  other  side 
were  the  pope  and  the  Famesi,  the  emigrants 
and  malcontents,  and  a  newly  formed  Orsini 
party,  adherents  of  the  French.  The  former 
party  were  favoured  by  the  portion  of  the 
council  that  had  remained  in  Trent  the  latter 
by  the  portion  that  had  gone  to  Bologna. 

The  hatred  mutually  cherished  by  these 
parties  was  suddenly  exemplified  in  a  deed  of 
violence. 

The  pope  had  already  availed  himself  of  his 
former  close  intimacjr  with  the  emperor,  to 
transfer  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  his  son  Pier 


rass  us  In  the  position  in  which  we  stood,  and  leaTO  ut 
there  with  his  crafty  designs  and  practices,  but  that  how- 
ever unwelcome  it  mixht  be  to  his  Holiness  and  others,  we 
hoped  with  the  help  of  our  Lord,  even  though  without  thai 
of  his  HoUneM,  to  bring  this  enterpriaeto  a  lavoomble 
iiiae.j 
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Lnijfi,  ts  a  fief  under  the  papal  see.  The 
tunes  were  not  such  as  to  allow  of  his  pro- 
ceeding to  such  a  step  with  the  recklessness 
of  an  Alexander  or  a  Lea  By  way  of  com- 
pensation, he  re«attached  Camerino  and  Nepi 
to  the  church,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the 
Camera  would  suffer  no  loss  m  the  transac- 
tion, by  calculations  of  the  cost  attending  the 
maintenance  of  those  frontier  places  in  a  state 
of  defence,  the  tribute  that  his  son  would  have 
*to  pay  on  account  of  them,  and  the  revenue  to 
be  derived  from  the  newly  annexed  loodities. 
But  it  was  only  in  private  conference  with  the 
etrdinals  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  them 
over  to  his  views,  and  this  not  even  with  all 
of  them.  Some  openly  resisted :  others  sedu- 
lously abstained  from  attending  the  consistory, 
in  which  the  matter  was  brought  forward; 
and  Caraffii  was  seen  on  the  day  appointed  for 
that  business,  proceeding  on  a  solemn  visit  to 
the  seven. churches.*  The  emperor,  too,  was 
averse  to  the  affliir ;  at  least,  he  would  have 
wished  the  dukedom  given  to  his  son-in-law 
Ottavio,  to  whom,  however,  Camerino  also 
belonged.!  He  let  the  matter  pass,  because  be 
was  just  then  in  need  of  the  pope's  friendship, 
but  he  never  gave  it  his  sanction :  he  knew 
Pier  Loigi  too  well.  That  very  son  of  the 
pope  held  in  his  hand  all  the  cords  of  the  secret 
associations  aoxHig  the  Italian  opposition.  It 
was  not  doubted  that  he  had  been  privy  to  the 
conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  in  (}enoa,  that  he  had 
assisted  Pietro  Strozad,  the  powerful  head  of 
the  Florentine  emigrants,  in  a  moment  of  the 
utmost  difficulty,  af&r  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Milan,  to  make  his  escape  over  the  Po,  and 
had  been  the  sole  instrument  of  securing  his 
safety.  It  was  suspected  that  he  himself 
entertained  fixed  designs  on  Milan-I 

One  day  the  pope,  who  thought  himself  still 
under  the  influence  of  favourable  stars,  and 
able  to  c(Mijure  the  storms  that  threatened 
him,  was  particularly  cheerful  at  the  audience. 
He  enumerated  all  the  felicities  of  his  life, 
and  compared  himself  in  that  respect  with  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  On  that  very  day  his  son, 
the  possessor  of  all  his  acquisitions,  the  heir 
of  his  good  fortune,  was  assailed  and  murder- 
ed by  conspirators  in  Piacenza.{ 

The  Ghibellines  of  Piacenza,  aggrieved  and 
irritated  by  the  violent  acts  of  the  duke,  who 
belonged  to  tiie  despotic  rulers  of  those  time«, 
and  sought  especially  to  keep  the  nobility  in 
subjection,  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  dead : 


•  Btoauuo,  Ytta  di  Paolo  IV.  ii.  222. 

t  The  nMoclations  on  UUs  subject  are  manlfeet  ftom 
Mendoza's  letter  of  the  29ih  Nov.  J  547.  The  pope  says 
he  beeiowed  the  ftef  on  Pier  Luiri  becauee  the  cardinals 
preferred  this,  and  "  haviendo  de  vivlr  tampoco,  como 
moetravm  su  Inditpoeicion."  [having  so  short  a  time  to 
UTe,  as  appeared  Irom  his  ill  health,  jf 

t  Ooseeuini,  ViU  di  Ferr.  Goniaga,  p.  30.  Segnl,  Storie 
Fkiremlne,  p.  393. 

f  MendogaalEmperador,  18  Sept.  1547.  Quiib  la  mayor 
9  del  tempo  (on  that  day)  en  contar  mm  foUcidadat  j 
ne  a  Tiberio  hnparador. 


but  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  every 
one  in  that  day  believed,  that  Ferrante  €ioii- 
zaga,  governor  of  Milan,  had  a  hand  in  the 
a&ir.*  Gonzaga's  biographer,  who  had  been 
in  the  times  we  are  speaking  of  his  confiden- 
tial secretary,  and  who  seeks  to  exculpate 
him,  assures  us  that  his  intention  had  only  ex- 
tended to  the  imprisonment  and  not  to  the 
assassination  of  Famese.f  I  find  in  some 
MSS.  still  clearer  hints  that  the  emperor  had 
received  nrevious  information  of  this  design ; 
but  I  hesitate  to  credit  .this  without  further 
substantiation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  imperial 
troops  hastened  to  the  spot,  took  possession  of 
Piacenza,  and  asserted  the  claims  of  the  em- 
pire upon  that  city.  This  was  in  some  mea^ 
sure  a  retaliation  for  the  pope*s  desertion  of 
the  emperor  in  the  war  of  Smalcaid. 

The  state  of  things  that  now  arose  is  with- 
out a  parallel 

Cardhial  Alessandro  Famese,  some  pre- 
tended to  know,  had  said  he  could  only  help 
himself  out  of  his  difllculties  by  the  death  of 
some  imperial  ministers :  he  could  not  take 
them  off  by  vidence,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
recourse  to  art  While,  therefore,  the  persons 
aimed  at  sought  to  secure  themselves  against 
poison,  two  or  three  Corsican  bravoes  were 
arrested  in  Milan,  and  brought  to  confess, 
whether  truly  or  fklsely  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  they  had  been  hired  bv  those  belonging 
to  the  pope  to  assassinate  Ferrante  Gotizago. 
At  all  events,  Gonzago  was  exasperated 
afresh.  He  must,  he  sa3,  secure  his  \iSd  as 
well  as  he  could :  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  put  out  of  the  way  two  or  three  of  these 
his  enemies,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  ano- 
ther's.! Mendoza  is  of  opinion  there  was  a 
design  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  in  Rome ;  the 
people  were  to  be  secretly  instigated  to  the  act, 
which  when  done  was  to  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  their  ungovernable  fury. 

No  reconciliation  was  to  be  thought  oC 
There  had  been  a  wish  to  employ  the  media- 
tion of  the  emperor*s  daughter  to  that  end. 
But  she  had  never  liked  the  Famese  family, 
she  despised  her  husband,  who  was  much  her 
junior,  and  exposed  his  bad  qualities  to  the 
ambassadors  without  reserve;  she  said  she 
would  rather  cut  oflT  her  child's  head  than 


*  Compeftnm  habemos  Ferdinandom  esse  anlorero,  rWe 
have  ascertained  that  Ferrante  was  the  instigator  of  the 
deed]  said  the  pope  in  the  consistory.  Extraii  du  Consis- 
toire  tena  par  N.  8.  P«re,  in  a  disnatch  tmm  Morrillier, 
Venise,  7  Sept.  1647.    Ribier,  ii.  61. 

t  Goasellini,  p.  45.  N«  I'imperaton^,  nt  D.  Fernando, 
come  di  natura  magnanimi,  conseniirono  mai  alia  mono 
del  duca  Pier  Luigi  Farnese ;  anzi  fecero  og ni  opera  di 
salvarlo,  comandando  in  speciality  a  congiurati  che  yivo 
il  teneesero.  [Neither  the  emperor  nor  Don  Fernando, 
men  of  noble  natures,  ever  would  consent  to  the  death  of 
the  duke  Pier  Luigi  Famese.  but  did  all  in  their  power  to 
save  him,  giving  special  orders  to  the  conspiraton,  that 
they  should  keephlm  alive  as  a  prisoner.] 

t  Mendooaal  Amp.  Don  Hernando  procnrara  de  ase- 
giiirar  su  vida  come  mejor  pudiere,  hechandQ  a  parte  doi  o 
tm  di  Mtof,  0  por  fu  maao  0  por  mano  d«  otroi. 
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mmke  my  reqaest  to  her  father  that  might  be 
dupleasing  to  him. 

Mendoza's  correspondence  with  hia  court 
lies  before  me.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  match 
these  letters,  for  the  tone  imparted  to  them  by 
that  deep  rooted  hate,  which  both  parties  strove 
to  conceal,  and  each  perceived  in  the  other. 
There  is  in  them  a  feelings  of  superiority  filled 
with  bitterness,  of  coiHempt  that  is  yet  on  its 
guard,  of  distrust,  such  as  men  entertain  to- 
waids  an  inveterate  malefactor. 

In  this  posture  of  things,  France  was  the 
only  country  to  which  the  pope  could  look  for 
support  or  help. 

Accordingly  we  find  him  sometimes  di9cu»- 
sing  f<Nr  hours  the  relation  of  the  Roman  see 
toFrance,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  am- 
bassadors and  cardinals  Guise  and  Farnese. 
**  He  had  read  in  old  books,**  he  said,  **  and 
heard  it  from  others  during  his  cardinalate, 
and  personally  experienced  it  since  he  became 
pope,  Uiat  the  holy  see  was  always  then  in 
power  and  prosperity  when  it  was  allied  with 
IVance,  while  on  the  contrary  it  sustained 
losses  so  soon  as  this  ceased  to  be  the  case. 
He  could  not  forffive  Leo  X.  and  his  prede- 
cessor Clement,  ne  could  not  forgive  himself 
for  having  even  fiivoored  the  emperor :  now, 
however,  he  was  determined  forever  to  unite 
himself  with  France.  He  hoped  to  live  yet 
long  enough  to  leave  the  papal  see  devotedly 
attached  to  the  French  king ;  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  the  latter  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  the  world ;  his  own  house  should  be  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  most  indissoluble 
ties."* 

His  purpose  was  to  form  with  France,  Swit- 
serland,  and  Venice,  a  league  at  first  defen- 
sive, but  of  which  he  himself  says,  that  it  was 
**the  door  to  an  ofiensive  league.'*!  The 
French  calculated  that  their  friends,  once 
united,  would  secure  to  them  as  large  a  terri- 
tory in  Italy  as  that  which  the  emperor  pos- 
Beeoed:  the  whole  Orsini  party  were  again 
ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the  king  with 
life  and  substance.  The  Famesi  thought  that 
in  the  district  of  Milan  they  could  count  at 
least  on  Cremona  and  Pavia :  the  Neapolitan 
emigrants  promised  to  bring  fifteen  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  and  forthwith  to  deliver  up 
Avena  and  Naples.    The  pope  entered  with 


•  Gnlw  au  Rot,  31  Oct.  1547.    Blbier,  H.  75. 

t  OuiM  au  Rot,  U  Not.  1647.  Ribier,  U.  81.  Sire,  il 
•emble  au  pape,  a  ce  qu'il  m^a  dii,  auMl  doit  commencer 
a  T0U8  faire  declaration  de  ton  amitf^  par  toua  presenter 
luT  et  toute  sa  maison  :  et  pour  ce  qu'tis  n'auroient  puis- 
sance de  Touf  faire  serTice,  nj  tous  aider  &  oflfenser,  si 
Tous  premlerement  tous  ne  les  aides  k  defendre.  il  luj  a 
•embU  deToircommencer  par  la  ligue  defensive,  la  quelle 
U  dit  estre  U  wnye  pone  de  roffensive.  [Sire,  the  nope  is 
minded,  as  he  has  told  me,  that  he  ought  to  begin  his  dec- 
laration of  friendship  bT  presenting  to  tou  himself,  and  his 
whole  house :  and  for  that  they  could  baTe  no  power  to  do 
TOU  serrice,  or  to  aid  you  to  ofli^nd,  unless  you  in  the  ftm 

8 lace  aid  them  to  defend,  it  seems  fit  to  him  to  begin  with 
le  defensiTO  league,  which  he  says  is  the  real  door  to  the 
ofl^nsiTe.3  The  whole  coffrespoadence  r«laus  to  thii 
topie. 


great  eagerness  into  all  these  schemes.  He 
gave  the  French  ambassador  the  first  intelli^ 
gence  of  a  design  on  Genoa.  He  was  not  at 
all  averse  to  the  conclusion  of  a  league  with 
the  Sultan  or  with  Algiers,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  hold  of  Naples.  Edward  VI.  had  just 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  a  6&ad» 
edly  protestant  administration  had  assumed 
the  helm  of  state :  the  pope  for  all  that  advised 
Henry  IL  to  make  peace  with  England,  **  that 
he  might  be  free  to  accomplish  other  designs 
for  the  best  interests  of  Christendom.*** 

Thus  vehement  was  the  pope*s  hostility  to 
the  emperor,  thus  close  his  connexion  with 
the  French,  thus  vast  were  the  views  he  pro- 
posed to  himself:  and  yet  he  never  completed 
his  projected  league,  he  never  took  the  final 
step. 

The  Venetians  were  astounded.  **The 
pope,**  they  said,  **  has  been  assailed'  in  hia 
dignky,  injured  in  his  own  blood,  robbed  of 
the  b^  possessions  of  his  house :  he  should 
grasp  at  every  alliance,  on  any  tenns ;  yet 
after  so  many  injuries  and  insults  he  rtill 
hesitates  and  wavers.'* 

'  Most  commonly  personal  injuries  prompt  to 
extreme  resolves.  There  are  natures,  now- 
^ver,  in  which  that  is  not  the  case,  which 
^ven  then  deliberate  when  they  are  most 
iecply  wounded;  not  that  the  sentiment  o£ 
revenge  is  less  strong  in  them,  but  because 
iiey  are  more  forcibly  possessed  with  the  con* 
sciousness  of  their  adversary's  superiority. 

The  prudence  that  anticipates  the  aspect  of 
the  fixture  predominates  in  them :  great  mis- 
chances  do  not  rouse  them,  but  make  them 
spiritless,  vacillating,  and  weak. 

The  emperor  was  too  powerfiil  to  enters 
tain  any  serious  fear  of  the  FamesL  He  kept 
on  his  way  without  bestowing  a  thought  upon 
them.  He  protested  solemnly  against  the 
sittings  of  the  council  in  Bologna,  and  declared 
beforehand  all  acts  that  should  issue  firom  it 
to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  year  1548  he 
published  the  Interim  in  Germany.  However 
mtolerable  the  pope  thought  it  that  the  em- 
peror should  venture  to  prescribe  a  rule  of 
fiiith,  however  vehemently  he  complained  that 
the  property  of  the  church  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  its  present  possessors  (in  addition 
to  all  this,  cardinal  Farnese  said  he  could 
point  out  seven  or  ei^ht  heresies  in  the  lnte> 
rim,t)  the  emperor  did  not  sufler  himself  to 

•  Franoois  de  Rohan  au  Roy,  24  Febrier,  1548.  Ribier, 
ii.  117.  S.  S.  m'a  command^  de  tous  faire  entendre  ei 
conseiller  de  sa  part,  de  regarder  les  moyens  que  tous 
pouTei  tenir  pour  tous  roettre  en  paiz  pour  auelque  temps 
avec  les  Anglais,  afln  que  n^estant  en  tant  d'  endroits  em- 
pesch<  TOUS  pussiez  plus  facilement  executer  tos  desseins 
et  entreprises  pour  le  bien  public  de  la  Chrestient^. 

t  **  Hazer  intender  a  ¥.  M.  coroo  en  el  Imerim  ay  7  o  8 
heregias."  Mondo^a,  10  Juni,  1&48.  In  the  ^  Lettere  del 
Commendatore  Annibal  Caro,  scritte  al  nome  del  Cl-  Far- 
nesc,*'  which  in  other  respects  are  composed  with  treat 
resenre,  there  is  a  letter  (i.  65)  to  the  Cardinal  Sfonorato 
with  respect  to  the  Interim,  in  which  it  is  said,  "the  em- 
peror has  caused  a  scandal  in  Chrfstondomi  he  mlfhl 
aave  UkMi  fomeihing  better  in  hand.'' 
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be  moved  from  his  parpoie.  In  the  a&ir  of 
Piacenza  too,  he  did  not  ^ield  a  hair's  breadth. 
The  pope  demanded  the  immediate  restitution 
of  that  city ;  the  emperor  maintained  his  claim 
to  it  in  right  of  the  empire.  The  pope  ap- 
pealed to  the  treaty  of  1521,  in  which  Pia- 
cenza had  been  guaranteed  to  the  Roman 
see ;  the  emperor  pointed  to  the  word  **  inves- 
titure," by  which  the  empire  had  asserted  its 
own  right  of  sovereignty.  The  pope  rejoined 
that  the  word  was  here  employed  otherwise 
than  in  the  feudal  sense :  the  emperor  carried 
the  discussion  no  further,  but  declared  that 
his  omscience  forbade  him  to  give  back  Pia- 
cenza.* 

Gladly  would  the  pope  now  have  taken  up 
arms,  attached  himself  to  France,  and  set  his 
friends  and  partisans  in  motion  (his  adherents 
were  observed  to  be  busy  in  Naples,  Grenoa, 
Siena,  Piacenza,  and  even  in  Orbitello),  gladly 
would  he  have  revenged  himself  by  some  un- 
expected blow ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt 
extreme  dread  of  the  emperor's  superior  pow- 
er, above  all  of  his  influence  in  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  he  was  apprehensive  that  a  council 
would  be  called  that  would  declare  itself  de- 
cidedly against  him,  and  even  proceed  to  his 
deposition*  Mendoza  affirms,  that  the  attempt 
of  the  Corsicans  upon  the  life  of  Ferrante 
Gcmzaga  had  especially  alarmed  him. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  he  kept 
still  and  smothered  his  rage.  The  Famesi 
were  even  not  displeased  to  see  the  emperor 
take  Siena,  hoping  he  would  bestow  it  on  them 
in  compensation  for  their  losses.  The  most 
sinffular  proposals  were  made  in  connection 
wi&  this  subject  •*  If  the  emperor  agrees  to 
this,**  it  was  said  to  Mendoza,  ^  the  pope  on 
his  part  must  then  send  back  the  council  to 
Trent,  and  not  only  proceed  in  other  respects 
according  to  the  emperor's  wishes  (for  exam- 
ple, in  s^emnly  recc^izing  his  rij^ht  to  Bur- 
gundy), but  also  declare  Charles  his  successor 
m  Uie  papal  see.  For,  said  they,  the  climate 
et  Germany  is  cold,  that  of  Italy  warm ;  warm 
countries  are  more  wholesome  for  the  gout, 
with  which  the  emperor  is  afflicted."t  I  will 
not  maintain  that  they  were  serious  in  mak- 
ing these  proposals,  for  the  old  pope  lived  in 
the  belief  that  he  should  survive  the  emperor ; 
we  see,  however,  on  what  dubious  and 
strangely  unaccustomed  paths  their  policy 
had  adventured.    Their  movements  and  their 

•  "  Letlere  del  Cardinal  Faraese,  scritte  al  y«>«coyo  di 
Fano,  numio  al  imperatoreCarlOi"  Infbrmationi  PoUtiche, 
six.  and  aome  inaimctioiH  of  the  pope's  and  Faraete't, 
U>.  zii.  throw  light  on  these  transactions,  of  whkh  I  can 
onlj  urach  on  the  main  points. 

t  Cardinal  Oambara  made  the  proposition  to  Mendoza 
In  a  private  me^ng  in  a  church.  He  said  at  least,  **  que 
nyia  scripto  al  papa  algo  deslo,  j  nolohavia  tonnado  mal.'* 
(That  he  had  wiitten  somewhat  thereabout  to  the  pope, 
•nd  that  he  had  not  taken  it  amiss.]  Le  Connestable  au 
Bojr.  I  Sept.  1548  (Bibier,  ii.  156,  p.  69).  Le  pape  et  ses 
■iinistn>s  vousontjnsqnes-icjr  ns^  de  toutes  dissimulations, 
l««41Qellf*s  its  onl  deputs  quelque  temps  Toiilu  couvrir  de 
pmr  inensongR,  poar  en  iiimner  una  vrayo  meschancei^, 
polf  qu'U  &ut  que  je  I'nppello  ainii. 


negotiations  with  the  emperor  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  the  French.  We  have  a 
very  indignant  letter  fit>m  the  constable  de 
Montmorency,  in  which  he  speaks  without 
qualification  of  "  dissimulations,  lies,  and  down- 
right villainies,**  practised  in  R<Hne  against 
tlw  king  of  Prance.* 

At  last,  that  he  might  after  all  do  some* 
thing,  and  gain  at  least  one  fixed  point  in 
these  contentimis,  the  pope  resolved,  since  not 
only  his  house*s  title  to  Piacenza  but  even 
that  of  the  church  was  disputed,  to  give  back 
that  dukedom  to  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  latter.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  done  an3rthing  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  his  grandchildren.  He  thought  he  pos- 
sessed unlimited  authority  over  them ;  he  had 
always  lauded  them,  and  deemed  himself  for- 
tunate in  their  &ultless  obedience.  But  the 
difference  was,  that  till  now  he  had  always 
striven  for  their  manifest  advantage ;  now,  on 
the  contrary,  he  proposed  a  measure  at  vari- 
ance therewith.  They  attempted  at  first  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  mdirect  means. 
They  had  it  represented  to  him  that  the  day 
proposed  for  the  consistory  was  inauspicious, 
being  St  Roque's  day ;  that  the  exchange  he 
ccmtem  plated  in  giving  them  back  Gamer ino 
instead  of  Piacenza,  would  be  rather  prdudi- 
cial  to  the  church  than  otherwise.  They 
turned  against  him  the  very  arguments  he 
had  himself  used  on  a  former  occasion.  Bat 
all  their  effi>rts  could  but  delay,  not  prevent 
the  measure.  Paul  JIL  finally  gave  orders 
to  Camillo  Orsino,  governor  of  rarma,  to  keep 
possession  of  that  city  in  the  name  of  the 
church,  and  to  give  it  up  to  no  one  whatever. 
Afler  this  declaration,  which  lefl  not  a  doubt 
behind,  the  Famese  no  longer  contained  them- 
selves. On  no  consideration  would  they  con- 
sent to  be  despoiled  of  a  dukedom,  that  put 
them  on  a  footing  with  the  independent 
princes  of  Italy.  Ottavio  made  an  attempt 
to  get  Parma  into  his  hands  in  defiance  of  the 
pope,  by  force  or  stratagem;  but  Camillo's 
prudence  and  determination  frustrated  his 
schemes.  What  must  have  been  Paul's  feel- 
ings when  be  learned  this!  It  was  reserved 
for  the  old  man  at  the  close  olf  his  days  to  see 
his  grandsons,  to  whom  he  had  manifested  so 
much  affectionate  partiality,  for  whose  advan- 
tage he  had  heaped  on  himself  the  reproaches 
of^the  world,  now  rebelling  against  him! 
Even  the  failure  of  his  attempt  did  not  deter 
Ottavio  from  bis  purpose.  He  wrote  to  the 
pope,  telling  him  flatly,  that  if  Parma  was  not 
restored  to  him  by  fair  means,  he  would  make 
peace  with  Ferrante  Gonzaga,  and  endeavour 
to  possess  himself  of  it  with  the  help  of  the 
imperial  arras.  And  in  fact  his  negociations 
with  that  mortal  enemy  of  his  house  were 


a  Dandola  also  asserts  his  posiUve  determination :  C^. 
era  a  tutto  toIu  a  restitoir  Parma  alia  chiesa.  THis  holi- 
aem  was  full/  minded  to  restore  Parma  to  the  drarch.] 
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already  fitr  advanced :  a  coarier  had  been  des- 
patched to  the  emperor  with  the  definitive 
propoeaL*  The  pope*  complained  loudly  that 
oe  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred;  their 
conduct  was  such  as  must  bring  him  to  the 
grave.  What  wounded  him  most  deeply  was, 
that  the  rumour  arose  he  had  himself  been 
privy  to  Ottavio*s  proceedings,  and  had  taken 
a  part  in  them  belying  his  open  professions. 
He  told  cardinal  Elste  that  never  in  his  life 
had  anything  caused  him  such  anguish,  not 
even  Pier  Lnigi^s  death,  nor  the  seizure  of 


highest  station.  But  how  insignificant  ap- 
pears even  a  mighty  mortal  in  comparison 
with  the  world^s  history !  In  all  his  thoughts 
and  efllbrts  he  is  circumscribed  and  commanded 
by  the  span  of  time  he  looks  upon,  by  momen- 
tary struggles  that  press  upon  him  as  though 
they  were  those  of  eternity :  he  is  fettered  too 
beyond  the  lot  of  other  men,  by  the  personal 
considerations  incident  to  his  station;  they 
tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  fill  up  his  days, 
sometimes  it  may  be  with  satis&ction,  but 
oflener  with  vexation  and  sorrow,  and  waste 


Piacenza.    But  he  would  not  leave  the  world  land  wear  him  away.    Even  while  he  per- 
in  any  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentiments.!    His  lishee,  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  world  rdl 


cmly  consolation  was,  that  at  least  Alessandro 
Famese,  the  cardinal,  was  innocent,  and  de- 
voted to  him.  He  gradually  became  con- 
vinced that  the  latter  too,  in  whom  he  trusted 
wholly,  to  whose  hands  were  committed  the 
entire  management  of  public  affiiirs,  was  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  matter,  and  had  been  a 
consenting  party  to  it.  This  discovery  broke 
his  heart  On  the  day  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  2, 
1549),  he  communicated  it  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador  in  bitter  anguish  of  heart  The 
day  following  he  went,  to  seek  if  possible 
some  relief  of  mmd,  to  his  vigna  on  Monte 
Cavalla  But  he  found  no  repose.  He  sent 
for  Cardinal  Alessandro:  one  word  brought 
cm  another ;  the  pope  burst  into  the  most  vio- 
lent paroxjrsm  of  anger,  snatched  his  nephew's 
cap  out  of  his  hand,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground.l  The  court  already  anticipated  a 
change ;  it  was  generally  supposed  the  pope 
would  remove  the  cardinal  from  the  admmis- 
tration.  But  it  did  not  come  to  that  This 
violent  agitation  of  mind  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three,  was  fatal  to  the  old  man.  He 
was  mimediately  taken  sick,  and  died  a  few 
days  afterwards,  on  the  lOth  Nov.  1549.  All 
ranks  flocked  to  kks  his  foot  He  was  as 
much  beloved  as  bis  grandsons  were  hated : 
that  he  had  met  with  £s  death  through  their 
means,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  most  kind- 
ness, moved  every  one  to  pity. 

Paul  III.  was  a  man  full  of  talent  and  intel- 
lect, of  penetrating  sagacity,  exalted  to  the 


*  Ootselinli  Vita  di  Ferr.  Oonzaga,  p.  66. 

t  Hippolfte,  Cardinml  de  Ferrare,  an  Roy,  22  OcL  1549. 
Bibier  li.  248.  S.  8.  in*a  aMeur6  n'avoir  en  aa  vie  eu 
choee  dont  elle  ait  tant  receu  d'ennuy,  pour  ropinion 
([u'elle  craint  qu'on  TeoiUe  prendre  que  cecy  ait  eit^  de 
ion  coneentement. 

t  Dandolo.  II  Rermo*  Funeee  si  reeolee  di  non  voter 
che  casa  sua  restaaae  prlva  di  Roma,  e  ee  ne  meeee  alia 
focte. .  .  S.  S.  accortast  di  quetta  cooiraoperaiioDe  del 
ReviBO'  Famese  me  la  coinunicd  il  dl  de'  moni,  in  gran 
parte  con  grandiasima  amaritudine,  el  il  dl  dietro  la  mat- 
tina  per  tempo  se  ne  andO  alia  sua  vigna  di  Monte  Ca- 
vallo  pf>r  cercar  tmnstullo,  dove  si  incolerb  per  tal  cauaa 

con  eseo  Revmo-  Famese Gli  fu  trovato  tutto  Tinte- 

riore  netiissimo,  d'  haver  a  viver  ancor  qualche  anno,  se 
non  che  nel  core  tre  goccie  di  aan^e  aggliiaciaio  (this  is 
well  known  to  be  an  erroneous  notion),  guidicati  dsJ  moio 
della  colpnu  [—All  his  inside  was  found  in  a  very  sound 
state,  so  that  he  might  have  lived  some  years  lonxer,  with 
the  exception  of  three  cloca  of  coagulated  blood  la  the 
heart,  supr  osed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  vehemence  of 
hiicholer.j 


pn  to  their  accomplishment 

Julius  HL 

• 

During  the  conclave,  Ave  or  six  cardinals 
happened  to  be  standing  round  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  talking  of  the  difficulty  there  was 
to  choose  a  pope.  **  Elect  me,'*  said  cardinal 
Monte,  one  of  their  number,  **  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing I  will  make  you  my  intimates  and  &• 
vourites  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals.** 
**  Shall  we  indeed  elect  him  ?°'  said  Sfondrata* 
another  of  them,  when  they  had  separated. 
Da  Monte  bad  the  character  of  being  impetu« 
ous  and  irascible,  and  in  other  respects  too 
had  small  grounds  for  hope :  the  lowest  bets 
were  staked  upon  his  name.^  In  spite  of  ail 
this,  so  it  was  that  he  was  elected  (Feb.  7» 
1550.)  In  memory  of  Julius  II.,  whose 
chamberlain  he  had  been,  he  styled  himself 
Julius  IIL 

Every  face  in  the  imperial  court  was  lighted 
up  with  joy,  when  this  choice  became  known. 
Duke  Cosmo  had  chiefly  contributed  to  bring 
it  about  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  pre« 
eminence  of  fortune  and  power,  at  which  the 
emperor  then  found  himself  arrived,  that  at 
last  a  pope,  on  whose  devotedness  he  could 
Reckon,  ascended  the  papal  chair.  Public  af- 
■airs  seemed  destined  now  to  take  a  difierent 
(course. 

The  emperor  still  regarded  it  as  of  extreme 
importance,  that  the  council  should  again  be 
established  in  Trent ;  he  still  hoped  to  com- 
pel the  Protestants  to  attend  it,  and  to  submit 
to  its  authority.  The  new  pope  received  the 
proposition  with  cordiality.  If  he  did  set 
forth  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  matter, 
his  only  anxiety  was,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
to  put  them  forward  as  excuses :  he  was  never 
tired  of  protesting  that  this  was  not  so :  he 
had  actea  all  his  days  without  subterfuge  or 
pretence,  and  would  ever  maintain  the  same 
conduct  He  did  actually  appoint  the  re- 
newal of  the  council  for  the  spring  of  1551, 


•  Dandolo,  Relatione,  1661 ;  Questo  revB*.  dl  Monte  m 
ben  subito  in  consideratione  di  ogn'  uno,  ma  all'  incoii> 
tro  ogn'  uno  parlava  tanto  della  sua  colera  e  snbitexsa, 
che  ne  poiii>  nmi  che  di  pochiasima  floonunessa. 
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declaring  that  he  did  so  without  pact  or  con- 
dition.* 

Bat  all  was  fitr  from  being  achieved  when 
the  good  will  of  the  pope  was  secure. 

Ottavio  Famese  had,  by  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  cardinals  in  conclave  at  the  instance 
or  Joltns,  become  again  possessed  of  Parma. 
This  had  not  occurred  contrary  to  the  empe- 
ror*s  will;  they  had  long  been  negotiating 
together,  and  some  hopes  were  entertained  of 
a  renewed  good  understanding  between  them. 
But  the  emperor's  mind  was  made  up  not  to 
give  Ottavio  back  Piacenza  too ;  and  he  even 
retained  the  places  in  the  territory  of  Parma, 
which  Gonzaga  had  seized :  Ottavio,  in  con- 
sequence, continoed  to  maintain  a  warlike 
attitude.!  There  was  no  possibility  of  any 
real  con6dence  between  the  two,  after  so 
many  reciprocal  offences.  It  is  true,  the  death 
of  Paul  III.  had  deprived  his  grandsons  of  a 
ffreat  support,  but  it  had  also  set  their  hands 
free.  They  had  now  no  need  to  eive  any  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  general  interests  or 
to  those  of  the  Church,  but  could  adqit  mea- 
sures with  an  exclusive  view  to  their  own 
We  still  find  Ottavio  possessed  with  feelings 
of  bitter  hatred.  His  enemies,  he  said,  were 
endeavouring  to  wrest  Parma  from  him,  and 
e?en  to  put  himself  out  of  the  way ;  but  they 
should  succeed  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
oUier4 

In  this  temper  he  turned  to  Henry  IL,  and 
that  king  joyfully  accepted  his  proposals 

Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  mal- 
contents. What  the  emperer  had  alreadv  ef- 
fected, and  that  which  was  yet  looked  for 
fhnn  him,  his  religious  and  his  political  atti- 
tude, had  all  stirred  up  numberless  enemies 
a^iast  him.  Henry  II.  resolved  to  revive 
his  Other's  anti-Austrian  plans.  He  aban* 
doned  the  war  with  England,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Ottavio,  and  took  the  garrison 
of  Parma  into  his  pay.  French  troops  too 
soon  appeared  in  Miraodola.  The  banners  of 
France  were  seen  waving  in  the  heart  of 
Italy.  ^ 

In  this  new  complication  of  things  Julius 
adhered  stedfastly  to  the  emperor.  He  thought 
it  intolerable  that  a  miseraole  worm,  Ottavio 
Farnese,  should  rebel  at  once  against  an  em- 
peror and  a  pope.  ^  It  is  our  will,"  he  de- 
clares to  his  nuncio,  **  to  embark  in  the  same 
vessel  with  his  imperial  majesty,  and  to  share 
the  same  fortune.  To  Him  who  has  the  wis- 
dom and  the  power  we  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  the  course.}"    The  emperor  declared 

•  Leit«r«  del  Nunzio  Pighino,  12  e  15  Af.  1660:  luff, 
rait.  xix. 

tGoaMlHai,  Vita  dl  Ferr.  Gonzaga,  and  the  juitifica- 
tkm  of  Gonxa^ca,  in  the  third  boolc,  from  the  accusation  of 
,  Bis  having  caused  the  war,  aflbrd  an  authentic  explana- 
tion of  this  turn  of  things. 

t  Lectere  delli  Signori  Parneslani  per  negotlodi  Parma, 
Infrnnau.  Pol.  xix.  The  above  is  fro  n  a  letter  of  Ottavio 
to  cardinalAlessandro  Famese,  Panna,24th  March,  1561. 

i  Julius  Papa  IIL    Manu  propria:  Instmttione  per  vol 


himself  for  the  immediate  fbrcible  ejection  of 
the  French  and  their  adherents.  The  impe* 
rial  and  papal  troops  were  very  soon  in  the 
field.  An  important  fortress  in  the  Parmeg* 
giana  fell  into  their  hands,  they  laid  waste 
ue  whole  region,  and  completely  surrounded 
Mirandola. 

But  these  petty  hostilities  were  not  enough 
to  quell  the  movements  that  had  indeed  ori* 
ginated  here,  bnt  had  since  laid  hold  on  all 
Europe.  War  broke  out  by  land  and  sea,  and 
on  every  frontier  where  met  the  territories  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  king  of  France.  W  hen 
the  Protestants  at  last  allied  themselves  to 
the  French,  they  cast  into  the  scale  a  weight 
very  diflbrent  from  that  of  the  Italians.  The 
most  determined  attack  Charles  had  ever  saa* 
tained  ensued.  The  French  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  the  elector  Maurice  in  the  TyroL 
The  veteran  conqueror,  ailer  taking  up  his 
position  on  the  mountain  land  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  to  keep  them  both  in  obedience« 
saw  himself  suddenly  perilled,  vanqnishedy 
and  almost  a  prisoner. 

This  produced  an  immediate  efl^ct  on  the 
afSiin  of  Italy,  "  Never  could  we  have  be- 
lieved,*' said  the  pope,  *'that  God  would  so 
visit  us.*"  He  was  constrained,  in  April 
1552,  to  a^ree  to  a  truce  with  his  enemies. 

Some  mischances  there  are  that  c<»ne  notj^ 
wholly  unwelcome.  They  put  an  end  to  Oj, 
course  of  action  that  begms  to  be  irksome^t' 
they  give  a  legitimate  reascm  oi  a  manifests 
excuse  for  abandoning  it 

The  ill  luck  that  befel  the  pope  seems  al- 
most to  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  was  with 
dissatisfaction  he  had  seen  his  capital  filled 
with  troops,  his  cofiers  emptied,  and  be  thought 
he  sometimes  had  cause  to  complain  of  the 
imperial  ministers.!  The  council,  too,  had 
become  a  source  of  real  uneasiness  to  him. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  German  delegates, 
to  whom  promises  of  reformation  had  been 
made,  the  proceedings  took  a  bolder  course. 
Already  in  15^  the  pope  complained  that 
attempts  were  made  to  despoil  him  of  his  au* 
thority;  that  the  intention  of  the  Spanish 
bishops,  was  on  the  one  hand  servilely  to  sub- 
mit to  the  chapters,  on  the  other  to  withdraw 
from  the  holy  see  the  patronage  of  all  bene- 
fices: he  would  not  however  suffer  that,  under 
the  title  of  abuses,  he  should  be  robbed  of  that 
which  was  no  abuse,  but  an  essential  attribute 


Monsfgnor  dlmola  con  IMmperatore.  L*  nltimo  di  Mano 
Informau.  Pol.  xll.  He  assigns  the  reason  for  this  close 
union:  Non  per  affteto  alcuno  hnmano,  ma  perche  ▼•- 
demo  la  causo  nostra  esse  con  S.  M^.  Cesarea  in  tutti  11 
affiiri  e  massimamente  in  quelle  della  religione.  [Mai 
for  any  human  aflfection,  but  because  we  see  that  our 
cause  is  identified  with  the  emperor's  in  all  matters,  eBp»« 
clallr  those  of  religion.] 

♦  Al  Cl.  Crescentio,  13  April,  1562. 

t  Lettera  del  papa  a  Mendoza,  26  Dee.,  1551.  (Inff.  Piol. 
xix.)  **  without  pride  be  it  said :  Of  coansel  we  have  no 
need ;  we  could  even  help  otheis  in  that  reipect ;  help 
indeed  we  might  require.**^ 
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of  his  power.*  It  coold  oot,  therefore,  have 
been  wholly  displeasing  to  him,  that  the  at- 
tack of  the  Protestants  broke  up  the  council : 
he  hastened  to  decree  its  suspension.  He  was 
thereby  rid  of  innumerable  pretensions  and 
diimutes. 

From  that  time  forth,  Julius  HI.  never  &^in 
seriously  applied  his  energies  to  politics.  The 
inhabitants  of  Siena  indeed  complamed,  that 
although  their  half-tDwnsmen  by  the  mother*s 
side,  he  had  seconded  duke  Cosmo's  project 
of  subduing  them ;  but  a  subsequent  judicial 
investigation  proved  the  falsehood  of  the 
charge.  It  was  rather  Cosmo  who  had  rea- 
son to  complain.  The  pope  did  not  hinder 
the  Florentine  emigrants,  the  bitterest  foes  of 
his  ally,  from  assembling  and  arming  in  the 
states  of  the  church. 

The  villa  of  pope  Giulio,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  is  still  visited  by  the 
stranger.  Those  times  come  bodily  before 
him,  as  he  ascends  the  ample  steps  to  the  gal- 
lery, whence  he  overlooks  the  whole  extent 
of  Home  from  Monte  Mario,  and  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Tiber.  The  building  of  this  palace, 
the  laying  out  of  its  gardens,  were  the  daily 
and  hourly  occupation  of  Julius  III.  He  him- 
self designed  the  plan,  but  the  work  was  never 
ended;  every  dav  new  suggestions  and  ca- 
prices presented  themselves,  which  were  forth- 
with to  be  put  in  execution  by  the  architects-f 
Here  the  pope  passed  his  days,  forgetting  all 
the  world  beyond.  He  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  the  advancement  of  his  rektions.  Duke 
Cosmo  gave  them  Sansovino,  their  ancestral 
place,  and  the  emperor  gave  them  Novara ; 
Julius  himself  bestowed  on  them  the  dignities 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  Camerina  He 
kept  his  word  with  his  favourite,  a  youth 
whom  he  had  takep  a  liking  to  in  Parma,  and 
made  him  a  cardinal,  lie  had  happened  once 
to  see  him  seized  by  an  ape,  and  had  been 
pleased  by  his  spirit  and  courage :  from  that 
moment  he  brought  him  up,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  regard  which  unhappily  constituted  his 
only  merit  Julius  wished  to  see  him,  and 
the  rest  of  those  belonging  to  him,  well  pro- 
vided for,  but  he  had  no  inclinatton  to  involve 
himself  in  dangerous  perplexities  on  their  ac- 

*  Al  Creacemio  16  Qena.,  1SG2.  He  excUlms:  Non 
MrtL  Tero,  non  coroponareroo  mai,  prima  laisaremo  ruinare 
il  n)ondo.  [It  •hall  not  be.  we  will  never  endure  it,  we 
would  Moner  see  the  downttU  of  the  world.] 

t  Vaaari.  Boieiard  deecribee  their  extent  at  that  time ; 
**Occapat  fere  omnee  collea  qui  ab  urbe  ad  pontem  Mil- 
viumprotenduntur;"  [occupying  alroott  the  whole  range 
of  hill!  from  the  cHj  tothe  MllTian  bridge,]  he  relates 
their  magnificence,  and  gives  tome  of  the  inscriptions: 
•.  g.  Hoaeste  voluptarier  cunctis  (as  honestis  esto.  [Be 
virtuous  deliriiis  allowed  the  virtuous.]  and  paitlcularlv: 
Pehinc  proximo  in  templo  Deo  ac  aivo  Andrea  gratias 
•gunto  (the  visiters  I  prraume  are  understood,)  viiamque 
•I  saluiera  Julio  in.,  Fbaid  Maximo,  Baluino  ejus  frairi, 
ei  eorum  i&miliv  universe,  plurimam  et  Htemam  p  e- 
cantor.  [Let  them  give  thanks  to  Ood  and  St.  Andrew  m 
the  adjoining  temple,  and  implore  life  and  health,  ^bund- 
antand  eternal,  lor  pope  Psul  in.,  Baldwin  his  brother, 
and  their  whole  famUj.]  Juliw  died  OQ  Um  S3cd  of 
March,  1666.  '^ 


count  The  easy  pleasant  life  of  his  villa,  as 
we  have  said,  suited  best  for  him.  He  gave  en- 
tertainments, which  he  seasoned  with  sprink- 
lings of  proverbial  wit,  that  at  times  indeed 
called  up  the  blushes  of  his  guests.  In  the 
important  business  of  Church  and  state,  he 
took  no  more  part  than  was  barely  unavoid- 
able. 

Maeokixus  il 

It  was  impossible  that  Church  or  state  could 
thrive  much  under  such  treatment  The  rup- 
ture between  the  two  great  catholic  powers 
was  constantly  becoming  wider  and  more  pe- 
rilous ;  the  Grerman  Protestants  had  mightily 
recovered  from  their  defeat  of  1547,  and  stood 
firmer  than  ever.  No  thought  could  be  enter- 
tained of  the  often  proposed  catholic  reform. 
The  Act  could  not  be  concealed,  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Romish  church  were  in  every 
direction  gloomy  and  ambiguous. 

Now  if,  as  we  have  seen,  there  had  risen 
in  the  bosom  of  that  church,  a  stricter  spirit, 
that  heartily  condemned  the  whole  life  and 
conduct  of  so  many  |>0Qtiflb,  must  not  that 
feeling  at  last  display  itself  in  the  electi<m  of 
a  pope  1  Much  indeed  depended  on  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  pontifii ;  for  this  very 
jreason  had  the  highest  dignity  been  made 
jelective,  in  order  that  a  man  representing  the 
Prevailing  spirit  of  the  Church  should  be  set 
|it  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  first  time  the  more  austere  party  pos- 
sessed influence  in  the  choice  of  a  pope,  was 
after  the  death  of  Julius  III.  The  latter  had 
often  fislt  himself  checked  in  his  undignified 
behaviour  by  the  presence  of  cardinal  MarceUo 
Cervini.  This  determined  the  choice.  April 
11, 1555,  Marcellus  I(.  was  elected. 

His  whole  life  had  been  earnest  and  irre- 
proachable :  that  reformation  of  the  Church, 
of  which  others  but  talked,  he  exhibited  in  his 
own  person.  His  election  gave  rise  to  the 
greatest  hopes.  "  I  had  prayed,'*  says  a  con- 
temporary, **  that  there  might  come  a  pope» 
wh<i  should  know  how  to  redeem  the  lair 
words,  church,  council,  and  reform,  from  the 
contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen ;  through 
this  election,  I  deemed  my  hope  fulfilled ;  my 
wish  appeared  to  have  become  a  fact***  "  The 
opinion,^'  says  another,  "  entertained  of  this 
pope*s  worth  and  incomparable  wisdom,  filled 
the  world  with  hope :  now,  if  ever,  it  was 
thought,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Church  to 
extinguish  heresy,  to  reform  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  to  become  whole  and 
sound  again,  and  once  more  united.'*!  Mar- 
cellus l^gan  entirely  in  this  spirit  He  did 
not  su&r  his  relations  to  come  to  Rome :  he 


•  Seripando  al  toscoto  di  Fiesole.  Lettere  di  Princlpl, 
lii.  163. 

t  Lettere  di  Princlpl,  MX.  141.  The  editor  speaks  hert 
in  his  own  penon. 
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BMde  a  multitode  of  retrenchments  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  court,  he  is  sai<|  to  have 
drawn  up  a  catalo^e  of  the  principal  reforms 
requisite  in  the  ecclesisstical  institutions ;  he 


world  and  all  its  purposes  from  a  single  point 
of  sight;  their  individual  instincts  are  so  pow- 
erful as  to  tincture  all  their  views ;  thejr  are 
indeiktigable  speakers,  and  always  possess  a 


immediately  endeavoured  to  restore  its  gen-lcertain  freshness  of  manner,  pouring  forth  in 
nine  solemnity  to  divine  worship;  all  his linexhaustible  streams  the  system  of  thought 
thoughts  turn^  on  a  council,  and  on  reform.*  Ithat  has  grown  up  in  them  by  a  sort  of  fatality. 
In  politics  he  assumed  a  neutral  position,  with  I  How  vastly  important  do  they  become  at 
which  the  emperor  was  contented.  **  The  Itimes,  when  all  their  actions  are  purely  and 
world  however,'*  say  those  contemporaries  of  labsolutely  dependent  on  their  opinions,  and 
bis,  **  was  not  worthy  of  him ;"  and  they  apply  Hheir  will  becomes  united  with  power !     What 

-  E#«^^ii»-  v;--,:i»- 1 *: —  might  there  not  have  been  expected  of  Paul 

IV.,  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
pause  from  any  motives  of  discretion,  who  had 
always  carried  out  his  opinions  with  the  ut* 
most  impetuosity,  now  that  he  was  exalted 
to  the  topmost  station  !*  It  was  matter  of 
wonder  to  himself  how  he  had  arrived  there« 
since  he  had  never  bestowed  the  least  favour 
on  a  sinffle  cardinal,  and  had  never  shown  a 
trace  in  his  conduct,  of  anything  but  the  utmost 
austerity.  He  believed  it  was  not  the  card  inalsi 
but  God  himself  who  had  chosen  him  and  called 
him  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes-f 
**  We  promise  and  vow,"  he  says,  in  the  bull 
published  on  the  commencement  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, **to  make  it  in  truth  our  care,  that  the 
reform  of  the  universal  church,  and  the  Roman 
court,  shall  be  set  on  foot**  He  marked  the 
day  of  his  coronation  by  the  issuing  of  com- 
mands respecting  convents  and  orders.  He 
sent  without  delay  two  monks  from  Monte 
Cassino  into  Spain,  to  restore  the  decayed 
discipline  of  the  convents  in  that  country. 
He  appointed  a  congregation  for  general  re- 
form, consisting  of  Uiree  classes,  each  consti- 
tuted by  eight  cardinals,  fifteen  prelates,  and 
fifty  learnt  divines.  The  articles  which 
were  to  be  discussed  by  them,  and  which  re- 
lated to  the  collation  to  benefices,  were  com- 
municated to  the  nniversitiea  He  set  to 
work,  as  we  see,  with  great  earnestness.|  It 
seemed  as  if  that  ecclesiastical  spirit,  which 

•  It  may  be  fuewed  that  hit  character  did  not  meat 
with  unanimouf  approbation.  Aretino's  Capitolo  al  R» 
dl  Francia  thus  deacrlbea  him : 


to  this  Marcellua,  Virgil's  words  respecting 
another: 

**  Oatendent  terria  hnne  tantum  tea." 

He  died  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  his  pon- 
tificate. 

We  cannot  speak  of  efiects  operated  during 
so  brief  an  administration ;  but  even  this  be- 
ginning, this  election,  are  in  themselves  indi- 
cations of  the  spirit  that  was  beginning  to 
prevail.  It  predominated  in  the  next  conclave 
likewise,  whence  the  most  austere  of  all  the 
cardinals,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffii,  issued  as 
pope,  May  23, 155^ 

Paul  IV. 

We  have  oflen  spoken  of  him  already:  he 
is  tlie  same  who  founded  the  TTieatines,  re- 
established the  inquisition,  find  so  essentially 
contributed  to  the  confirmation  of  the  old 
doctrine  at  Trent  If  there  was  a  party 
which  purposed  the  renovation  of  Catholicism 
in  all  Its  strictness,  that  party  possessed  in 
him  who  now  ascended  the  papal  chair,  not  a 
member  merely,  but  a  founder  and  a  leader. 
Paul  IV.  already  numbered  nine-and-seventy 
years,  but  his  deep  sunk  eyes  retained  all  the 
fire  of  youth.  He  was  very  tall  and  thin,  his 
step  was  rapid,  and  he  seemed  all  sinew.  In 
his  personal  habits,  he  bound  himself  b^  no 
rule,  often  slept  by  day  and  studied  by  night, 
and  w^  to  the  servant  who  should  have  enter- 
ed his  room  before  he  had  rung  his  bell.  In 
like  manner  in  all  other  matters  he  followed 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,!  but  this  was 
always  governed  by  a  habit  of  mind  formed 
by  the  practice  of  a  long  life  into  a  second 
nature.  He  seemed  to  know  no  other  duty, 
no  other  occupation,  than  the  restoration  of 
the  old  foith  to  its  former  domination.  Such 
natures  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  specimens  of  them  in  our 
own  day.    They  form  their  conceptions  of  the 

*  Petri  Polidori,  de  Yiu  Marcelli  H.  Commentartua, 
174^  p.  119.  ^ 

t  Kelaiione  dl  M.  Bernardo  Naragero  (che  fu  poi  car- 
dinale)  alia  Sem-  Repu-  di  Venetia,  tomando  dt  Roma, 
▲mbaaclaiore  appreaao  del  Pontefice  Paolo  IV.,  1568,  in 
manr  Italian  llbrariea,  alao  in  the  Informazioni  Politiche 
In  Berlin.  La  compleaaione  dl  queito  pontefice  «  cole- 
rica  adusto ;  ha  una  incredibil  gravity  e  grandezza  in  tutte 
le  aue  azioai,  el  Teramenie  pare  nato  al  tignoreggiare. 

SThe  complexion  of  thia  pontiff  ia  swarthy  choleric ;  he 
iaplaya  incredible  gravity  and  grandeur  in  all  hia  ac- 
"  d  aaaaaa  tnilj  bom  to  coaunand.] 


Caraflk,  Ipocrtta  infingardo, 
Che  tien  per  concienza  ■pirttoale 
Quando  ai  mette  del  pepe  in  aul  carde. 

[Caimffa,  loitering  hfpocrite,  who  makea  matter  of  rail- 
gioua  conscience  ofpepperiu  a  thistle.] 

t  Relatione  del  Cim'  M.  Aluiae  Mocenigo  K.  ritomato 
dalla  corie  di  Roma,  1660.  (Arch.  Venez.)  Fu  eleuo  pont*> 
fice  contra  il  parer  e  creaere  di  ogn'  uno,  e  forse  anco  dl 
se  steaso,  come  S.  8.  propria  mi  disae  poco  inanzi  moriase, 
che  non  area  mal  comptaciuto  ad  alcuno  e  che  se  un  car- 
dinale  gli  aveadomaooaioqualche  gratia,  gli  aveaaempre 
riapoeto alia  riveraa,  ne  mal  compiaciuiolo ;  onde  diase :  lo 
non  so  come  mi  habbiano  eletto  papa,  e  conclude  ch9 
Iddio  faccia  li  pontefici.  [He  waa  elected  pope,  contrair 
to  probability  and  to  the  belief  of  every  body,  himself 
petliapa  included,  aa  his  holiness  himself  told  me  ahoit- 
ly  bemre  he  died,  that  he  had  never  been  complaisant  to 
any  one,  and  that  if  a  cardinal  asked  him  any  favour,  ha 
had  alwava  given  a  contrary  answer,  and  never  had  com- 
plied  witn  the  request ;  for  which  reasons,  he  said.  I  know 
not  how  they  elected  me  pope,  and  concltide  taat  God 
appoints  the  poniiflb.] 

rBromato,  Yiu  di  FmIo  IY.  lib.  iz.  1 3. 1 17. 01.  IN, 
989.) 
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had  for  a  considerable  time  made  good  its  in- 
fluence  among  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
clergy,  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  papacy 
likewise,  and  would  forthwith  assume  the  sole 
direction  of  Paul  I  V's  pontifical  career. 

The  only  remaining  question  was,  what 
position  he  would  assume  with  respect  to  the 
general  movements  of  the  political  world. 

It  is  no^asy  task  to  change  the  main  direc- 
tions a  power  has  once  taken,  and  which  have 
lually  identified  themselves  with  its  very 

ms. 

This  was  a  mcHnent  in  which  it  seemed  for 
once  possible  to  indulge  the  wish  which  must 
have  ever  been  natural  to  the  popes,  to  deliver 
themselves  from  the  yoke  ot  the  Spaniarda 
T^t  war  which  we  have  seen  arising  out  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Famesi,  was  the  most 
unfortunate  in  which  Charles  V.  ever  embark- 
ed. He  was  pressed  hard  in  the  Netherlands ; 
(iermany  revolteid  firom  him ;  Italy  had  ceased 
to  be  &ithful ;  he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the 
Estes  and  the  Gonzagas;  he  himself  was  sick 
and  weary  of  life,  f  know  not  whether  any 
other  pope,  had  he  not  belonged  dii-ectly  to 
the  imperial  party,  could  have  resisted  the 
aUurementa  presented  by  these  circumstances. 

For  Paul  IV.  they  were  specially  attrajctive. 
He  had  beheld  Italy  still  in  the  fireedom  of  the 
fiReenth  century  (he  was  bom  in  1476),  and 
his  soul  clung  to  the  remembrance.  He 
compared  the  Italy  of  those  times  to  a  well- 
tnned  instrument  of  four  strings,  namely,  Na- 
ples, Milan,  the  Church,  and  Venice.  He 
execrated  the  memory  of  Alfonso  and  Louis 
the  Moor,  **  unhallowed  and  lost  souls,"  as 
he  said,  **  whose  discord  destroyed  that  har- 
mony.'** The  mastery  since  acqnired  by  the 
Spaniards  he  had  never  brought  himself  to 
endure.  The  house  of  Cara&  from  which  he 
■prang,  belonged  to  the  French  party:  it  had 
borne  arms  unnumbered  times  a^^ainst  Castil- 
ians  and  Catalonians;  in  1528  it  had  again 
joined  the  French ;  during  the  troubles  of  1547 
It  was  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffi^  who  advised 
Paul  III.  to  sieze  Naples.  But  this  party- 
hatred  was  augmented  by  other  causes.  Ca- 
nSk  had  always  maintained  that  Charles  V. 
favoured  the  Protestants  out  of  jealousy  to- 
wards the  pope,  and  he  ascribed  the  progress 
of  that  party  mrectlv  to  the  emperor.f  CliArles 
knew  him  well.  He  once  excluded  him  from 
the  council  a(ipointed  for  the  administration 
of  Naples;  he  never  allowed  him  to  obtain 
quiet  possession  of  his  Neapolitan  ecclesiasti- 
cal offices:  furthermore,  he  had  occasionally 
remonstrated  severely  against  his  declama^ 
lions  m  the  consistory.  All  this,  as  may  be 
•apposed,  added  to  the  virulence  of  Caraffit*s 

*  lafelici  qaelle  anime  di  AUbnao  d'Angona  et  Ludo- 
vico  di  Milano,  che  furno  li  primi  che  guastarooo  cosi 
oobil  Instniraento  dltalla.    In  NaTsgero. 

t  Memoriale  dmo  a  Annibale  Rucellai,  Sett.  1566,  ^n- 
fonnatt.  Pt>l.  lom.  zxiv.)  Chiamava  liberamaate  la  M*' 
i.  Cmum  ftmon  di  hewUci  •  di  ■cfsmrtJcl  ■ 


dislike.  As  a  Neapditan  and  Italian,  as  a 
Catholic  and  as  pope,  he  hated  the  emperor, 
and,  save  his  reforming  zeal,  he  cherished  no 
other  passion  than  that  hate. 

Hardly  had  he  taken  powession  of  the  poo- 
tificate — not  without  a  certain  self-compla« 
cence,  when  he  remitted  taxes  to  the  Romans^ 
imported  com,  for  which  he  saw  a  statule 
erected  to  him,  and  received  amidst  the  pa^ 
geantry  of  a  sumptuous  court,  administered 
by  Neapolitan  nobles,  the  homage  of  embassieo 
fiocking  in  from  all  quarters — hardly  had  he 
been  installed,  when  he  was  already  involved 
in  a  thousand  disputes  with  the  emperor. 
Thereupon  the  latter  was  said  to  have  remon- 
strated with  the  cardinals  of  his  partv ;  his 
adherents  held  suspicious  meetings,  and  some 
of  them  carried  ofif^from  the  harbour  of  Ci  vita 
Vecchia  some  ships  that  had  previously  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  French.*  The  pope's 
Utry  instantly  blazed  up.  He  arrested  such 
of  his  vassals  and  cardinals  as  were  inclined 
to  the  emperor's  cause,  or  thev  fied  and  he 
confiscated  their  possessions.  Nor  was  that 
enough  for  him.  He  entered,  without  long 
deliberation,  on  the  alliance  with  the  Frencl^ 
which  Paul  III.  could  never  make  up  his  mind 
to  conclude.  "  The  emperor,**  he  said,  "only 
thought  to  put  an  end  to  him  by  a  kind  of 
mental  fever ;  but  he  would  come  to  open  con- 
flict; and  with  the  hc^lp  of  the  king  of  France, 
he  would  deek  to  free  poor  Italy  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards :  he  hoped  yet  to  see 
two  French  sovereigns  in  Milan  and  Naples.** 
He  would  sit  for  hours  at  table  over  the  black 
thick  volcanic  wine  of  Naples,  that  was  his 
fiivourite  beveragef  (it  was  of  the  kind  called 
Mangiaguerra),  and  pour  forth  torrents  of  in- 
vectives against  the  Spaniards,  those  schis- 
matic and  heretics,  accursed  of  God,  seed  of 
Jews  and  Moors,  dregs  of  the  world,  and  so 

•  Inatnittioni  e  Lettere  di  Monaignor  della  Casa  a  noma 
del  Ci-  Carafh,  dove  si  contiene  il  principio  delta  rouura 
della  guerra  fra  papa  Paolo  lY.,  e  rimparatore  Carlo  Y., 
1566.    Alao  in  the  Inir.  Pol.  24. 

t  Navagero.  L'ordine  auo  «  iempre  di  roangiare  duo 
Tolte  11  giomo:  mol  easer  aervito  roolto  delicaumente,  e 
nel  principio  delpontiflcato36piaUi  nonbaauvano:  beva 
molio  piu  di  quelle  che  mangia :  il  vino  A  potente  egagll- 
ardo,  negro  e  tanio  apeaeo  one  si  potria  quasi  tagliare,  di. 
mandasi  mangia-guerra,  che  si  conduce  del  recno  di  Na> 
pol  i :  dope  paaio  aenpre  beve  mal  vagia,  che  i  suorchiamano 
lavarsi  I  denti.  Suva  a  mangiare  in  publico^  come  gU 
altri  pontefici,  slno  at  ultima  indispoeiUone  che  fti  ri putau 
moctale,  auando  perdetto  I'appeiiio :  consumava  qualcha 
volta  tre  fi(H«  di  lempo  dal  sedere  al  levarsi  da  menaa, 
entrando  in  Tarii  ragionomenU  secondo  Toccaaione  et 
iwindo  molte  volte  in  quel  impeioadir  moltecoaesecreca 
e  d'Imponanxa.  [His  custom  is,  alwajs  to  eat  twice  a 
dajr ;  be  insists  on  being  senred  delicately,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  pontificate  twentj-five  aiahes  were  not 
enough  for  his  table.  He  drinks  much  more  than  he  eata. 
His  wine  is  strong  and  briski  black,  and  so  thick  that  H 
might  almost  be  cut.  It  is  called  mangiaguerra,  and 
comes  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  used  to  eat  la 
public  like  other  popes,  till  his  last  illness,  which  was 
reputed  mortal,  when  he  lost  his  appetite.  After  meala 
he  alwars  drinks  malmsejr,  which  those  about  him  called 
rinsing  nis  mouth.  He  would  sometimes  spend  three 
hours  from  the  time  he  sat  down  till  he  rose  mm  tables 
entering  into  numerous  discussions,  as  the  occasion  sog- 
gested,  and  often  in  his  loquacity  giving  utterance  to  Okaikj 
matton  of  tecre^  and  Impoitance.] 
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ibrtii.*  But  he  consoled  himtelfwtth  the  text, 
**  ThoQ  shalt  walk  upon  serpenta,  tboa  shall 
tread  upon  lions  and  dragons.'*  Now  was  the 
time  arrived  when  Charles  and  his  son  should 
snfier  chastisement  for  their  sinsi  He,  the 
pq>e,  would  inflict  it;  he  would  free  Italy  from 
him.  If  men  would  not  hearken  to  him,  if 
they  would  not  stand  by  him,  then  must  it  be 
told  in  future  times  that  an  aged  Italian,  so 
near  his  death,  and  who  ought  rather  to  have 
sought  repose,  and  to  have  prepared  for  his 
last  hour,  had  yet  conceived  such  exalted 
plans.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  negotiations  he  plied  in  the  earnest 
pursuit  of  this  idea.  When  the  French,  in 
spite  of  an  understanding  already  entered  into 
with  him,  yet  concluded  %  truce  with  Spain,t 
he  sent  his  nephew  Charles  Caraffii  to  France ; 
where  the  latter  succeeded  in  engaging  in  his 
interests  the  several  parties  that  were  there 
contending  for  power,  the  Montmorencies  and 
the  Guises,  the  king's  wife  and  his  mistress, 
and  in  causing  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities.1 
In  Italy,  he  procured  a  vigorous  ally  in  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.  They  contemplated  com- 
pletely revolutionizing  Italy.  Florentine  and 
Neapolitan  emigrants  filled  the  curia;  the 
time  of  their  restoration  seemed  arrived.  The 
papal  fiscal  commenced  a  legal  process  against 
the  emperor  Charles  and  king  Philip,  in  which 
he  proposed  an  excommunication  against  those 
sovereigns,  and  a  release  of  their  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  In  Florence,  evidence, 
it  was  constantly  asserted,  existed  to  show, 
that  the  house  of  Medici  was  also  doomed 
to  sufifer  downfall.}  Every  preparation  was 
made  for  War,  and  the  result  of  all  the  previous 
struggles  and  tendencies  of  the  century  was 
once  more  rendered  problematical. 

How  wholly  different  was  the  turn  now 
taken  by  the  papacy  from  that  anticipated ! 

*  Ha^mgeio.  Mai  pvlata  di  S.  M«'  e  della  natione  Spag- 
nola,  che  non  gli  chiamaase  eretici,  scismatici.  e  mala- 
detU  da  Dio,  aeme  di  Gludei  e  di  Mori,  feccia  del  monde, 
deplorando  la  miseria  d*lialia,  che  fosae  astreua  a  aervire 
seme  coai  abjaua  e  cobi  vile.  Tlie  dispatciiea  of  tlie 
rrench  ambaMadora  are  full  of  theae  outbreaks.  See,  for 
Inalance,  those  of  Laosac  and  Avangon,  in  Ribier,  ii. 
C10-61& 

t  The  account  of  Carafla's  incredulity  in  the  first  in- 
stance, given  b]F  Navageio,  is  very  characterise :  Doman< 
dando  ie  al  ponteflca  et  al  Ci*  Caraflb  se  havevano  avviso 
•Icuno  delle  tregue  (of  Vaucelles)  si  guardarono  INin  Tal- 
in  ridendo,  quasi  volessero  dire,  si  come  mi  disse  anche 
•perlamente  il  poatefice,  che  quesU  speranza  di  tregue 
•laassai  debole  in  lui;  e  non  di  meno  venne  Tavviso  il 


f^TDO  seguente,  il  nuale  si  cope  console  tutta  Roma,  cosl 
tanto  tnivaglio  e  tamo  molesiia  al  papa  et  al  car- 

. .--^-  »LK»1 

che  queste  tregue  sarebbero  la  rulna  deL.mondo.    [Wlien 


oiede  tanto  tnivaglio  e  tamo  molesita  al  mtpa 

dinale,  che  non  lo  poterono  dlssimulare.    Diceva  il  papa 


I  aMed  the  pope  and  cardinal  Caraffii  if  thev  had  any 
•dTices  of  the  truce,  they  loolced  at  each  other  with  a 
■nlle,  as  if  they  would  s^y,  as  the  pope  indeed  even  told 
me  oipeulj,  that  their  anticipations  of  such  a  truce  were 
laim  enough :  neveitheless  tne  news  arrived  the  next  day, 
and  proved  as  consolatory  to  all  Rome,  as  it  caused  trou- 
ble uid  Testation  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal,  which  they 
eould  not  conceal.  The  pope  said  that  this  truce  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  world.] 

t  Babutin,  M^moiree,  Collect,  ynivers.  torn.  38.  36& 
PanicuUrly  ViUais,  M^moires.  lb.  torn.  35.  277. 

f  CKmoai,  B»l>^  di  Toscana. 

18 


All  designs  of  reform  were  forced  to  give  way 
to  those  of  war,  which  brought  in  their  traiji 
results  of  a  totally  opposite  character. 

He  who  as  Cardinal  had  most  zealously,  and 
even  at  his  own  personal  risk,  condemned  the 
system  of  nepotism,  was  now  seen  to  abandon 
himself  to  that  very  abuse.  He  raised  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal  his  nephe  w,- Carlo  Carafia,  who 
had  revelled  in  the  wild  excess  of  the  soldier's 
life,*  and  of  whom  Paul  IV.  said  himself,  that 
his  arm  was  dyed  in  gore  to  the  elbow.  Carlo 
had  found  means  to  propitiate  the  weak  old 
man,  causing  himself  to  be  discovered  occa- 
sionally praying  in  seeming  remorse  before 
the  crucifix.!  But  the  mai^  thing  was,  that 
they  both  <^j?rced  in  hating  the  same  object 
Carlo  Cara&,  who  had  rendered  the  emperor 
military  service  in  Germany,  complained  that 
the  latter  had  made  him  nothing  but  the  most 
ungracious  return.  The  depriving  him  of  a 
prisoner,  from  whom  he  had  expected  a  large 
ransom,  and  the  refusal  to  ratify  his  nomina- 
tion, which  had  been  actual Iv  made,  tea  pri- 
ory of  the  order  of  Malta,  filled  up  the  mea* 
sure  of  his  hatred  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 
These  passions  stood  in  the  pope's  eye  in  lieu 
of  every  virtue.  He  could  never  male  an  end 
of  praising  him,  affirming  that  the  Roman  see 
had  never  possessed  a  more  able  servant  He 
committed  to  him  the  entire  weight  not  only 
of  secular  but  even  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs, 
uid  was  pleased  when  he  was  regarded  as 
the  author  of  whatever  fiivours  individuals  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  government 

For  a  long  time  the  pope  did  not  deign  to 
cast  one  glance  of  favour  on  his  two  other 
nephews.  It  was  not  till  they  conformed  to 
to  their  uncle's  anti-Spanish  sentiments  that 
he  bestowed  his  good-will  upon  them.|  Never 
could  any  one  have  anticipated  what  he  then 
did.  He  declared  that  frequently  as  the  Co- 
lonnas,  those  inveterate  rebels  against  God 
and  man,  had  been  deprived  of  their  castles, 
they  had  never  been  permanently  detained ; 
but  now  he  would  commit  them  to  the  keep- 
ing of  vassals  who  should  know  how  to  defend 
them.  He  bestowed  them  on  his  nephews, 
naming  the  elder  duke  of  Palliano,  and  the 
younger  marquis  of  Montebello.  'Fhe  cardi- 
nals, whmi  he  made  known  his  will  to  them, 
were  silent,,  and  looked  down  to  the  ground. 
The  Caraf&s  now  indulged  in  the  most  aspi- 
ring projects,  l^e  daughters  should  marry, 
if  not  into  the  familv  of  the  king  of  France, 
at  least  into  that  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara :  the 
sons  hoped  at  least  to  compass  the  possession 
of  Siena.    Some  one  spoke  jestingly  of  the 

♦  Babon  in  Ribier,  ii.  746.    YiHars,  p.  255. 

t  Bromato. 

tExtractus  processus  Cardinalis  CarafHe.  Similiter 
dux  Palliani  deponit,  quod  donee  se  declaraverit  contra 
imperiales,  papa  eum  nuaquam  vidit  graio  vuliu  et  bomf 
oculo.  [The  auke  of  Palliano  likewise  deposes,  that  un- 
til he  declared  against  the  imperialists,  toe  pope  never 
looked  on  him  with  a  iavouFable  ey^.] 
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jewelled  cap  of  a  child  of  that  family ;  **  This 
18  no  time  to  talk  of  cape,  but  of  crowns,"  re- 
plied the  mother  of  the  nepotei,* 

In  truth,  every  thin?  depended  on  the  issue 
of  the  war  which  now  hroke  out,  but  from  the 
very  first,  indeed,  with  no  promisinsf  aspect 

After  the  above-mentioned  act  of  the  fiscal, 
the  duke  of  Alva  had  advanced  from  the  Nea- 
politan into  the  Roman  territory.  The  papal 
vassals  accompanied  him,  and  all  their  con- 
federates were  on  the  alert.  Nettuno  drove 
out  the  papal  garrison,  and  recalled  the  Co- 
lonnas.  Alva  seized  Frosinone,  Anagni,  Ti- 
Toli  in  the  mountains,  Ostia  on  the  sea,  and 
hemmed  in  Rome  on  both  sides. 

The  pope  relied  at  first  on  his  Romans :  he 
had  reviewed  them  in  person.  They  marched 
iVom  Campofiore  past  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
which  saluted  them  with  its  artillery,  to  the 

Eiazssa  San  Pietro,  where  the  pope  stood  with 
is  nephew  at  a  window.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  forty  ranks  armed  with  harque- 
buses, and  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed  with 
pikes,  in  each  rank  nine  men,  presenting  an 
nnposing  appearance,  and  led  by  officers  all  of 
noble  blood.  When  the  Caporioni  and  the 
standard-bearers  came  before  his  holiness,  he 
gave  them  his  blessing.f  All  tliis  made  a  brave 
show ;  but  these  were  not  the  fit  men  for  the 
defbnce  of  the  city.  After  the  Spaniards  had 
approached  somewhat  nearer,  a  false  rumour, 
a  small  body  of  horse,  was  enough  to  throw 
them  all  into  such  confusion,  that  not  a  man 
was  to  be  found  by  the  colours.  The  pope 
was  constrained  to  look  round  for  other  help. 
Pietro  Strozzi  at  last  brought  the  troops  to  his 
assistance  who  were  serving  before  Siena :  he 
reconquered  Tivoli  and  Ostia,  and  removed 
the  most  pressing  danger. 

But  what  a  war  was  that!  There  are  times 
when  the  motives  that  prompt  men's  present 
actions,  and  the  secret  principles  of  their  lives, 
seem  as  though  they  stood  in  direct  and  visi- 
ble opposition  to  each  other. 

Alva  might,  at  the  beginning,  have  taken 
Rome  without  much  difficulty ;  out  his  uncle, 
cardinal  Giacomo,  reminded  him  of  the  unfor- 
tunate end  to  which  all  had  come  who  had 
taken  part  in  Bourbon's  conquest  As  a  good 
catholic,  Alva  carried  on  the  war  with  ex- 
treme reserve:  he  combated  the  pope,  but 
without  ceasing  to  reverence  him ;  he  sought 
only  to  wrest  the  sword  from  his  hand,  but  he^ 
had  no  desire  for  the  fiune  of  being  numbered 
among  the  conquerors  of  Rome.  His  soldiers 
complained  it  was  a  mist,  a  cloud,  against 
which  he  led  them;  it  annoyed  them,  and 
they  could  not  lay  hold  on  it,  nor  stifle  it  in 
its  source. 
And  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  who 


defended  the  pope  against  such  good  catholica? 
The  best  among  them  were  Germans,  all  pro- 
testants.  They  ieered  at  the  images  of  the 
saints  on  the  roads  and  in  the  churc^s,  laugh- 
ed at  the  mass,  broke  the  fasts,  and  did  a  mul- 
titude of  thin^  every  one  of  which  the  pope 
at  any  other  time  would  have  punished  with 
death.*  I  find  even  that  Carlo  Carafia  enter- 
ed into  an  intimate  understanding  with  the 
great  protestant  leader.  Margrave  Albert  of 
Brandon  burgh. 

More  glaring  the  contradiction  on  both  sidee 
could  not  be.  On  the  one  was  the  rigid  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  with  which  the  leader,  at  least, 
was  penetrated: — how  far  he  had  left  the  M 
Bourbon  times  behind  him!  On  the  other 
was  the  secular  tendency  of  the  popedom* 
which  had  seized  hold  even  on  Paul  I V.,  how- 
ever disposed  he  Was  to  condemn  it  in  the  ab- 
stract. Thus  it  was  that  the  fi>llowers  of  hie 
faith  were  his  assailants,  the  seceders  from  k 
his  defenders;  but  the  former,  even  in  the  at- 
tack, retained  their  submissiveness ;  the  latter, 
while  they  protected  him,  treated  himself  and 
everything  belonging  to  him  with  hatred  and 
scorn. 

It  was  not  till  the  French  forces,  ten  thod* 
sand  foot  and  a  less  numerous  but  very  bril- 
liant cavalry,  had  crossed  the  Alps,  that  the  war 
began  in  earnest  The  French  would  rather 
have  turned  their  strength  at  once  against 
Milan,  which  they  thought  less  strongly  de- 
fended ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
impulse  the  Carafifas  gave  them  towards  Na- 
ples. The  latter  had  no  doubt  of  finding  num- 
berless adherents  in  their  native  country. 
They  counted  on  the  power  of  the  emigrants, 
on  a  rising  of  their  party,  if  not  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  yet  by  all  means  in  the  Ab- 
ruzzi,  round  about  Aquila  and  Montorio,  where 
their  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  had  al- 
ways possessed  great  influence. 

In  some  way  or  another  the  natural  forces 
f  things  would  find  vent ;  for  the  papal  pow- 
|er  had  too  often  been  excited  to  opposition 
lagainst  the  domination  of  Spain,  not  to  break 
lout  at  last. 

The  pope  and  his  nephews  were  resolved  on 
the  most  extreme  measures.  Caraflii  not  only 
soufirht  the  aid  of  the  Protestants,  but  even 
made  the  proposal  to  Solyman  I.  that  he  should 
desist  from  his  Hungarian  campaign,  to  throw 
himself  with  his  whole  force  upon  both  Sici- 
lies.* He  solicited  'the  help  df  the  infidels 
against  the  catholic  king. 

*  NavAcero.  Fu  riputata  la  phi  MorcltaU  Rente  la 
Tedeeca  (3500  (knti)  [other  MSS.,  however,  gire  difflBrent 
numben]  e  plu  alia  alia  guerra,  ma  era  in  tutto  Luterana. 
LaOuascona  .  .  .  era  umto  inaol erne,  tamo  coniro  Tenor 
delle  donne  et  in  lorre  la  robba,  .  .  .  fli  ofltesi  nudediee* 
vano  pubiicamente  chi  ere  cauaa  di  queaii  dieordini. 


•  Bromato  Ix.  16;  ii.  286.  Literally,  Non  emet  quel 
tamno  da  pailar  di  berma  ma  di  corone. 

t  Diario  di  Cola  OalUlne  Romano  del  riooe  di  Trute- 
t«r»  daU' aaoD  ini  sino  all»  aono  1668,  MS. 


I 


vano  jpublicamente  cm  ere  cauaa  di  queail  dieordinl. 
[The  German  infantiy.  3500  strong,  were  reckoned  tha 
beat  drilled  men,  and  tne  moat  aerviceable  foldiera.  Tha 
Gaacons  were  so  insolent,  such  violators  of  female  honour, 
and  such  plunderen ;— ine  injured  publidj  cursed  him 
who  was  the  cause  of  these  disorders  J 
t  His  confemo&s  in  Bromato,  Yiu  di  PmU  lY.  loai.  M. 
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PAUL  IV. 


In  April,  1557,  the  papal  troops  crossed  the 
Neapolitan  frontiers.  They  distin^ished  Holy 
Thursday  by  the  conquest  and  atrocious  pil- 
Imge  of  (Jompli,  which  was  full  of  treasure,  as 
well  belonging  to  the  place  as  carried  thither 
for  safety.  Thereupon  Guise  too  crossed  the 
Tronto,  and  laid  siege  to  Civitella. 

But  he  found  the  kinc^  in  a  good  state  of 
preparation.  Alva  well  knew  there  would  be 
no  insurrections  against  him,  so  long  as  he 
was  the  strongest  party  in  the  country.  He 
had  obtained  an  important  grant  of  money  in 
the  parliament  of  tbe  baroos.  Queen  Bona 
of  Poland,  of  the  old  Arraffon  race,  who  had 
shortly  before  arrived  in  her  duchy  of  Bari, 
and  who  was  with  all  her  heart  an  enemy  to 
the  French,  fomished  him  with  a  subsidy  of 
half  a  million  of  scudL  He  confiscated  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  destined  for  Rome, 
and  even  laid  claim  to  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  churches,  and  to  the  bells  of  Beneventa* 
He  had  contrived  to  forti^,  the  best  way  he 
eoold,  all  the  Neapolitan  frontier  places,  and 
as  many  of  the  Roman  as  were  still  in  his 
hands,  and  to  collect  a  formidable  army,  con- 
stituted in  the  old  way  of  Germans,  Spaniards, 
and  Italians,  and  had  also  formed  Neapolitan 
centuries  under  the  conduct  of  nobles.  Civi- 
tella was  stoutly  defended  by  count  Santafiore, 
who  had  animated  tbe  inhabitants  to  active 
co-operation :  they  even  repulsed  a  storm. 

Whilst  the  kingdom  remained  thus  com- 
bined, and  displayed  nothing  but  devotedness 
to  Philip  11.  sharp  dissensions  on  the  other 
hand,  broke  out  between  the  assailants,  be- 
tween French  and  Italians,  Guise  and  Monte- 
bella  Guise  complained  that  the  pope  did 
not  adhere  to  his  agreement  with  him,  and 
foiled  to  supply  the  promised  aid.  When  the 
duke  of  Alva  appeared  with  his  army  in  the 
Abruzzi,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Guise  thought 
is  best  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  his 
army  over  the  Tronta  The  war  was  again 
trao^erred  to  the  Roman  territory ;  a  war  in 
which  the  belligerents  advanced  and  fell  back, 
besieged  towns  ami  abandoned  them,  but  only 
ODce  came  to  a  serious  engagement 

Marc  Antonio  Colonna  mreatened  Palliano, 
which  the  pope  had  wrested  from  him :  Giulio 
Orsino  hastened  to  its  support  with  provisions 
and  troops.  Three  thousand  Swiss  had  just 
arrived  in  Rome  under  a  colonel  from  Unter- 
walden.  The  pope  welcomed  them  with  de- 
light, decked  their  officers  with  gold  chains 
and  knightly  tides,  and  declared  £em  the  le- 
gion of  angels  whom  God  had  sent  him.  Giu- 


lio Orsino  commanded  these  troops,  and  some 
Italian  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna  opposed  his  course,  and 
once  more  a  battle  was  tbught  in  the  style  of 
the  old  Italian  war  of  1494 — 1531 ;  on  either 
side  papal  and  imperial  troops,  a  Colonna  and 
an  Orsino.  The  German  lansquenets  under 
their  last  distinguished  leaders,  Caspar  von 
Felts  and  Hans  Walther,  were  opposed,  as 
they  had  so  often  been  before,  to  the  Swiss. 
Once  more  these  old  antagonists  fought  for  a 
cause  that  little  concerned  themselves ;  but 
their  bravery  was  not  the  less  extraordinary.* 
At  last  Hans  Walther,  huge  and  strong  as  a 
giant,  say  the  Spaniards,  flung  himself  into 
tbe  midst  of  a  Swiss  company,  and  with  a  pis- 
tol in  one  hand,  and  his  naked  sword  in  the 
other,  forced  his  way  up  to  the  standard-bear* 
er,  whom  he  brought  down,  dealing  him  a 
violent  cut  over  the  head,  and  shooting  him  at 
the  same  time  in  the  side.  The  whole  com- 
pany rushed  upon  him,  but  his  lansquenets 
had  already  pressed  up  to  his  support  The 
Swiss  were  completely  broken  and  routed. 
Their  banners,  on  which  were  inscribed  in 
large  letters,  ^  Defenders  of  the  fiiith,  and  of 
the  holy  see,'*  sank  in  the  dust  Of  his  eleven 
captains,  their  colonel  led  back  only  two  to 
Rome. 

Whilst  this  petty  war  was  in  progress  here, 
the  main  armies  confronted  each  o^r  on  the 
confines  of  the  Netherlands.  The  battle  of 
St  Quintin  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
gained  the  mast  complete  victory.  The  only 
wonder  felt  in  France  was,  that  they  did  not 
push  straight  on  to  Paris,  which  they  might 
have  taken-t 

**I  hope,''  hereupon  wrote  Henry  IL  to 
Guise,  **  that  the  pope  will  do  as  mucii  for  me 
in  my  need  as  I  did  for  him  in  his."|  So  for  was 
Paul  IV.  now  from  being  justified  in  counting 
on  French  aid,  that  the  French  rather  expect- 
ed succour  from  him.  Guise  declared  **  that 
nochainscould  hold  him  any  longer  in  Italy;"} 
and  he  hastened  back  with  his  forces  lo  his 
embarrassed  sovereign. 

Upon  this  the  Spaniards  and  tlie  Colonnas 
advanced  again  upon  Rome,  safe  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  hindrance.  The  Romans  saw 
themselves  once  more  threatened  with  con- 
quest and  plunder ;  and  to  make  their  condi« 
tion  tlie  more  desperate,  they  had  not  much  less 
reason  to  fear  their  defenders  than  their  foes. 
For  many  nights,  lights  were  burned  in  every 
window,  all  the  streets  were  illuminated, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  skirmishing  party  of 
Spaniards,  that  had  advanced  almost  up  to  the 
gates,  was  frightened  back  by  that  means. 


p.  969.    Bronuao  also  coo veyt  good  information  respecting 

ttwwar.    Hefrequeniljr  borrowed  it,  a  (act  he  doei  not   ^'^Zl  "T-  '^"^ TTV"'    '^ '• 

conceal,  Oom  a  voluminous  MS.  by  Nores,  which  treats   But  the  chief  purpose  of  this  precaution  was 

«f  this  war,  and  which  is  often  found  in  Italian  libraries.    I 

•Oiannont^,  Istoria  di  Napolt,  lib.  zxxiii.  c.  1.    Not'     *  I  borrow  the  details  of  this  little  encounter  finomCft- 
Ottlj  Oosselini,  but  Mambrino  Roseo  likewise,  Delle  His-   brera,  Don  Felipe  Segundo,  lib.  ill.  p.  189. 
torie  del  Mondo,  lib.  vii.  gives  a  deuiled  account  of  this  ,     t  Monluc,  M^inoires,  p.  116. 
war  from  authentic  sources;  others  also  ascribe  to  Fer-       X Le  Roy  &  Mens,  de  Ouise,  in  Ribier.  11.  p.  750. 
rante  Qonsai^  a  considerable  share  in  the  measuref      §  Leuera  del  duc4  di  Palliano  «1  Ci.  Carafla.  Tnfonnin. 
adoptadbjAlva.  irolit.zxU. 
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to  enable  the  citixens  to  be  on  their  watch 
a^inst  the  violence  of  the  papal  troops. 
Every  one  murmured :  thej  wished  the  ipope 
dead  a  thousand  times,  and  demanded  that  the 
Spanish  army  should  be  admitted  by  a  formal 
capitulation. 

To  such  a  pass  did  Paul  IV.  sufler  thmgs 
to  arrive.   Not  till  his  undertakings  had  com- 

£lete!y  broken  down,  his  allies  been  beaten, 
is  territorv  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  capital  a  second  time  threat- 
ened, did  he  consent  to  peace. 

This  was  concluded  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
flame  spirit  as  they  had  carried  on  the  war. 
They  ^ve  him  back  all  the  castles  and  cities 
belonging  to  the  church ;  and  they  even  pro- 
mised the  Carafias  a  compensation  for  Pallia- 
no,  which  they  had  lost*  Alva  went  to 
Home  and  kisseid  with  profound  reverence  the 
foot  of  him  he  had  vanquished,  of  the  sworn 
foe  to  his  nation  and  his  king.  He  has  been 
known  to  say,  that  he  never  feared  the  ftce  of 
man  as  he  did  the  pope's. 

Favourable,  however,  as  this  peace  seemed 
to  the  papal  power,  it  was  yet  decisive  a^inst 
the  aims  it  had  hitherto  cherished.  There 
was  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  throwing  off  the 
Spanish  yoke :  they  were  never  again  renew- 
ed in  the  old  way.  The  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards  had  proved  unassailable  in  Milan 
and  Naples :  their  allies  were  stronger  than 
ever.  Duke  Cosmo,  whom  it  had  t^n  pro- 
posed to  expel  from  Florence,  had  won  Siena 
m  addition  thereto,  and  was  now  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  independent  power.  The 
Farnesi  were  secured  to  Philip  tl.  by  the  re- 
storation of  Piacenza.  Marc  Antonio  Colon- 
na  had  made  himself  a  great  name,  and  re- 

S lined  the  position  held  of  old  by  his  family, 
othing  remained  for  the  pope  but  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  this  state  of  things.  Even 
Paul  IV.  was  constrained  to  this ;  with  what 
mortification  may  easily  be  supposed.  Some 
one  once  called  Philip  II.  his  friend  :  **  Yes, 
my  friend,*'  he  retorted,  **  who  kept  me  be- 
sieged, who  sought  my  very  soul."  In  public 
he  compared  bim  to  the  prodigal  eon  in  the 
gospel,  but  among  his  intimates  he  spoke  in 
praise  only  of  such  popes  as  had  designed  to 
raise  French  kings  to  the  imperial  dignity.f 
His  sentiments  remained  unchanged,  but  he 
was  controlled  by  circumstances.  He  could 
no  longer  hope,  much  less  undertake  any- 


♦  A  fecret  conveniioD  touching  Palliano  wm  made  be- 
tween AlTft  and  Cardinal  Caraflk;  aecret  noi  onlr  aa  re- 
caided  the  public,  but  even  the  pope  biiuaelf.  Bromaio, 
Tl.  386. 

tL'erfaqne  d'AngouUme  an  Rojr,  11  Juin,  156a  Rfbier, 
11.746.  Ihe  pope  aaid,  **Que  voua,  sire,  n'eatiex  paa 
pour  degenerer  de  \08  predecesaeuri,  qui  avoieni  toujoura 
efi^  conaenraleura  el  d^fenaeurp  de  ce  aaini  aiege, 
comme  au  coDtraire  le  lovRiilippe  tenoitde  race  de  le 
Touloir  miner  et  confoadre  entierenieat.*'  [That  you, 
gire,  were  not  ditpoaed  to  degenerate  fro  h  your  predecea- 
ion,  who  had  alwaya  been  conaenrators  and  detendera  of 
the  holy  aee.  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  waa  hereditary 
wUh  king  Philip  to  wiah  otierty  to  nun  and  coafbund  it.3 


thing ;  even  his  complaints  he  durst  only  vent 
in  secret 

But  it  is  always  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the 
consequences  of  an  event  accomplished.  Even 
Paul  IV.  experienced  after  some  time  the  in- 
fluence of  a  reaction,  of  the  utmost  moment 
as  regarded  both  his  administration,  and  the 
general  transformation  of  the  papal  system. 

His  nepotism  was  not  based  on  the  selfish- 
ness or  the  family  partialities  that  had  actu- 
ated other  popes;  he  fkvoured  his  nephews 
because  they  seconded  his  designs  against 
Spain ;  he  regarded  them  as  his  natural  hyp- 
ers in  that  struggle.  The  contest  was  now 
over,  and  with  it  ceased  the  utility  of  the 
nephews.  Success  is  requisite  to  the  stability 
of  every  distinguished  station,  particularly  of 
such  as  are  not  altogether  legitimate.  Caiidi- 
nal  Caraffii  now  undertook  an  embassy  to 
kmg  Philip,  especially  in  the  interest  of  his 
own  house,  in  order  to  secure  tne  promised 
compensation  for  Palliana  Sinee  his  return 
from  this,  without  accomplishing  much,  the 
pope  was  observed  to  treat  him  with  more  and 
more  coldness.  Ere  long  the  cardinal  found 
it  no  longer  possible  to  command  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  his  uncle,  and  to  exclude  all  but 
his  own  creatures  fVom  access  to  him.  At 
times,  too,  unfavourable  rumours  reached  the 
pope's  ears,  calculated  perhaps  to  revive  the 
repugnance  he  had  felt  in  former  yeara  for 
his  nephew.  The  latter  was  once  taken  ill^ 
and  the  pope  visiting  him  unexpectedly, 
found  bim  with  two  persons  of  the  w(»rst  re- 
putation. "  The  aged,"  he  said,  •♦  are  mis- 
trustful. I  saw  things  there  that  opened  my 
eyes  widely."  It  needed  but  a  provocation, 
we  see,  to  rouse  a  storm  within  him,  and  this  ^ 
was  afforded  by  an  otherwise  insignificant  oc- 
currence. On  new  year's  night,  1659,  there 
was  a  riot  in  the  streets,  in  which  a  young 
cardinal,  that  same  favourite  of  Julius  III., 
cardinal  Monte,  drew  his  sword.  The  pope 
heard  of  this  the  very  next  morning,  and  was 
deeply  offended  that  his  nephew  made  no 
mention  to  him  of  the  circumstance.  He 
waited  a  few  days,  and  at  last  gave  vent  to 
his  displeasure.  The  court,  in  its  natural  ap- 
petite for  change,  caught  eagerly  at  that  token 
of  the  cardinal's  disgrace.  The  Florentine 
ambassador,  who  had  endured  a  thousand 
mortifications  at  the  hands  of  the  Carafflis, 
now  made  his  way  to  the  pope,  and  laid  the 
bitterest  complaints  before  him.  The  Mar- 
chesa  della  Vallef,  a  relation  of  the  pontiff's, 
who  had  never  been  allowed  free  access  to 
him,  found  opportunity  to  slip  a  paper  into  the 
pope's  breviary,  on  which  were  noted  down 
some  of  his  nephew's  misdeeds.  ^  If  yonr  holi-' 
ness  desire  further  information,  you  need  but 
sign  your  name."  Paul  affixed  his  signature, 
and  the  promised  information  failed  not  to  be 
fori  booming.  Thus  ready  charged  with  dis- 
content and  acerbity,  the  pope  went  on  the 
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9th  of  Jan.  to  the  afltembly  of  the  inqvisition. 
He  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  night  riot,  ve- 
hemently upbraided  cardinal  Monte,  threat- 
ened to  punish  him,  and  thundered  out  inces- 
santly, reform,  refbrm.  The  cardinals,  usu- 
ally so  taciturn,  had  now  plucked  up  courage. 
**  Holy  father,"  said  cardinal  Pacheco,  inter- 
rupting him,  **  we  roust  begin  reform  with 
oarselves.'*  The  pope  was  silenced.  The 
phrase  struck  home  to  his  heart:  it  brought 
palpably  before  him  the  half-formed  convic- 
tions that  stirred  within  him.  He  said  no 
more  about  Monte*s  business,  went  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber  in  a  burning  rage, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  his  nephewa 
After  giving  immediate  orders  that  nothing 
for  the  future  should  be  done  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  cardinal  Carafik,  he  sent  to 
demand  his  papers  of  the  latter.  Cardinal 
Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  CaraflSts,  was  com- 
pelled to  swear  that  he  would  disclose  what- 
ever he  knew  of  them.  Camillo  Orsini  was 
summoned  to  the  same  end  from  his  country 
honse.  The  rigorist  party,  that  had  long 
looked  on  with  displeasure  at  the  doings  of 
the  pope's  nephew,  now  raised  their  heads. 
The  old  Theatine,  don  Geromia,  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  saint,  was  closeted  for  hours  with 
Sie  pope ;  the  latter  learned  thinj^  he  never 
could  have  guessed  at,  that  bewildered  him 
with  rage.  He  fell  into  the  most  violent  agi* 
tation ;  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and 
for  ten  days  laboured  under  a  fever.  Memo- 
rable forever  is  that  pope,  who  with  self-in- 
flicted violence  rent  assunder  the  partial  ties 
that  bound  him  to  his  kindred.  At  length  he 
was  resolved.  On  the  27th  Jan.  he  summon- 
ed a  consistory,  set  forth  with  passionate  emo- 
tion the  evil  lives  of  his  nephews,  and  called 
God  and  tlie  world  and  men  to  witness,  that 


year,  and  read  his  hours  with  him.  But  nevCT 
dust  the  young  man  allude  to  the  discarded 
favourites,  much  less  venture  an  entreaty  for 
them  :  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  hold  any 
communion  with  his  father.  The  misfortune 
of  his  house  preyed  on  him  so  much  the  more 
deeply:  what  he  durst  not  utter  in  words 
was  legible  in  his  face,  and  in  hia  whole  per- 
son.* 

Would  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  occur- 
rences had  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  pope 
likewise  1 

He  seemed  as  though  nothing  had  happen- 
ed. No  sooner  had  he  with  tempestuous  elo- 
quence pronounced  sentence  in  the  consistory, 
while  most  of  the  cardinals  sat  spell- bound 
with  amasement  and  terror,  than  he  seemed 
on  his  part  wholly  impassive,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  other  business.  The  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  astounded  when  they  observed 
his  demeanour.  **  In  the  midst  of  such  sud- 
den and  sweeping  changes,"  they  said  of  him, 
**  surrounded  by  entirely  new  ministers  and 
servants,  he  stands  up  resolute,  unbending, 
and  indifferent  He  feels  no  pity,  and  seems 
to  have  retained  not  the  least  remembrance 
of  his  kindred."  Henceforth  he  surrendered 
himself  to  a  wholly  different  passion. 

Assuredly  this  was  an  ever  memorable  re* 
volution  of  feeling.  Hatred  against  the  Spa^ 
niards,  the  idea  of  becoming  liberator  of 
Italy,  had  hurried  even  Paul  I  v.  into  worldly 
designs  and  practices,  to  the  bestowal  of  eccle- 
siastical territories  on  his  nephews,  to  the  ele- 
vation of  a  soldier  to  the  ministry  even  of 
spiritual  af&irs,  to  deeds  of  hostility  and 
bloodshed.  Events  compelled  him  to  abandon 
that  idea  and  suppress  that  hatred,  and  then 
were  his  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the  cen- 
surable conduct  of  those  about  him.  Afler  a 
violent  struggle,  his  stem  justice  prevailed. 


he  had  never  knoMm  of  this,  and  that  he  had  ai^d  he  shook  them  off,  and  from  that  hour  re- 
been  betrayed.    He  divested  them  of  their  I  turned  to  his  old  plans  of  reform.    He  began 


offices,  and  banished  them  with  their  families 
to  various  remote  places.  His  nephews' 
mother,  seventy  years  of  age,  bent  with  sick- 
ness, and  personally  blameless,  cast  herself 
at  his  feet  as  he  went  back  to  the  Palace :  he 
passed  her  with  harsh  words.  The  young 
Xlarchesa  Montebello  arrived  just  now  from 
Naples.  She  found  her  palace  fast  closed: 
DO  one  would  receive  her  in  any  of  the  inns; 
she  drove  from  one  to  another  on  a  rainy 
night,  till  at  last  an  inn-keeper  in  a  remote 
comer,  who  had  not  received  any  orders  in 
the  matier,^afibrded  her  a  shelter.  Cardinal 
Caraffk  in  vain  solicited  that  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned, and  his  conduct  invostiffated.  The 
31wis8  guards  had  orders  to  repuke  not  only 


no  reign  as  had  been  expected  of  him  at  first, 
land  now  urged  on  the  reform  of  the  state,  and 
kbove  all  the  church,  with  the  same  passion- 
bte  eAergy  he  had  formerly  manifested  in  en- 
Vnity  and  war. 

Secular  afiairs  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est grade  were  transferred  to  other  hands. 
The  existing  podestas  and  governors  lost  their 
places,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  ef- 
fected was  sometimes  singular.  The  newly 
appointed  governor  of  Pemgia  appeared  there 
by  night:  without  waiting  for  day,  he  had 
the  Anziani  summoned,  produced  his  creden- 
tials, and  commanded  them  forthwith  to  ar^ 
rest  the  late  governor,  who  was  present  in 


,.         .J    .  ,  ,-       ,       ,,         -I     •  SalWkctory  Inlbrmatfon  on  this  head  If  ftirnlahod  by 

himself,  but  also  any  one  who  should  ever  Pktll&ticini,  and  still  more  so  bv  Bromato.  in  the  Berlin 
have  been  in  his  service  THr  nnnn  mAfiA  Infonnationi  is  also  to  be  found  a  Diario  d'alcone  atiionf 
rave  ueen  m  nis  service,  ine  pop?  madejpiy  ^^^^^,^4  ^^^  jg^^^^^,  p^j^  j^  ,.^^^^550^ 
DQt  a  smgle  exception.  He  kept  with  hira  alia  sua  mone  (beginning  from  the  lOih  of  Sep7l658,) 
th6  son  of  Montorio,  whom  he  loved,  and.  ^*^™°?^*^"<'^»* '<>"!*»?' <>'i®°»»^»a«co">po«dfro*» 
whom  he  had  m^de  cardinal  in  his  eightUnth  I  KSSi;:'**''^'"' "^^  H— »nted  me  quite  new  la. 
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the  assembly.  Paul  lY.  was  dow  the  first 
pope  since  time  immemorial,  who  governed 
without  nepotes.  Their  place  was  supplied 
by  cardinal  Carpi  and  Camillo  Orsini,  who 
had  already  been  so  influential  under  Paul 
III.  The  system  of  the  government  was  also 
changed  with  the  persons.  Sums  of  no  in- 
considerable amount  were  economised,  and  a 
proportional  diminution  made  in  taxation.  A 
box  was  put  up  into  which  every  one  could 
deposit  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  and  of 
which  the  pope  alone  retained  the  key.  The 
governor  made  his  report  daily.  Everything 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and 
circumspection,  without  any  remains  of  the 
old  abuse& 

If  the  pope,  amidst  all  the  commotions  that 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  had  never  lost  sight  of 
church  reform,  he  now  devoted  himself  to  it 
more  zealously  and  more  with  his  whole 
heart  He  introduced  a  stricter  discipline 
into  the  churches ;  he  forbade  all  begging, 
even  the  collections  of  the  clergy  for  masses. 
He  removed  all  oflenaive  pictures.  A  medal 
was  struck  representing  him  under  the  type 
of  Christ  clearing  the  temple.  He  banished 
from  his  city  and  territories  the  fugitive  monks. 
H^  compelled  the  court  regularly  to  observe 
the  &dts,  and  to  solemnize  Elaster  by  receiv- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.  Nay,  the  cardinals 
were  obliged  to  preach  occasionally !  The 
pope  himself  set  the  example.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  suppress  many  profitable  abuses.  He 
would  hear  no  more  of  marriage  dispensations 
or  their  produce.  A  host  of  places  that  had 
hitherto  been  sold,  including  those  of  the 
ehiericati  di  camera^*  he  determined  diould 
be  disposed  of  according  to  merit  Ho  insist- 
ed still  more  strongly  on  the  worth  and  cleri- 
cal habits  of  those  on  whom  ecclesiastical  offi- 
ces were  bestowed.  He  no  longer  tolerated 
the  compacts  so  long  and  so  generally  in 
vogue,  in  consequence  of  which  one  man  per- 
formed the  duties  of  an  office,  and  another 
enjoyed  the  best  part  of  its  revenues.  He 
also  entertained  the  design  of  restoring  to  the 
bishops  many  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had 
been  supplanted,  and  highly  disapproved  of 
the  rapacity  with  which  everything  had  been 
absorbed  into  Rome.f 

His  reforms  were  not  merely  negative, 
they  were  not  confined  to  undoing.  He  sought 
too  to  surround  public  worship  with  a  greater 
pomp.  The  decoration  of  the  Sixtine  chapel, 
and  the  representation  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 


clolo,  VHa  di  Pfcolo  IV.  MS.  pmrticuUriy  men. 
0.  The  pope  nid, «  Che  flimili  officii  d*ainmin- 
)  di  giuftnia  coDTeniva  chefi  dassero  a  p^raone 


*  Caraccto1( 
Uont  them. 

IflUmtioni  e  ai  giunnia  coDTeniva  cbefi  aassero  a  p^raone 
cbeli  facenero  e  non  reDderli  achi  a veiee  occasion  de 
volerae  cavare  il  tuo  den  iro.*'  [That  it  was  expedient 
to  hesiow  such  offices  of  administration  and  of  iusiice,  on 
persons  who  would  discharge  the  duties  belonging  to 
them,  and  not  on  such  as  were  prompted  to  make  Uiem  a 
source  of  gain.] 

tBrMnaUsir.483. 


are  to  be  ascribed  to  him.*  There  is  an  ideal 
of  the  modem  Catholic  worship,  full  of  digni- 
tjr,  devotion  and  splendour,  and  this  concep- 
tion it  was  that  floated  before  his  mind  too. 

It  was  his  boast  that  he  let  no  day  pass 
without  promulgating  some  order  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  church  to  its  original  purity. 
In  many  of  his  decrees  we  trace  the  outlines 
of  those  ordinances,  to  which  the  council  of 
Trent  shortly  aAerwards  gave  its  sanclion.f 

In  this  career,  too,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  evinced  all  the  inflexibility  peculiar  to  his 
nature. 

Above  all  other  institutions,  he  favoured 
the  inquisition  which  he  had  himself  re-estab- 
lished. He  often  let  pass  the  days  appointed 
for  the  sittings  of  the  segnatura  and  the  con* 
sistory,  but  never  the  Thursday  on  which  the 
congregation  of  the  inquisition  assembled  in 
his  presence.  He  insisted  on  the  utmost  ri« 
gour  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  He 
subjected  new  classes  of  oflTences  to  its  juris- 
diction, and  endowed  it  with  the  barbarous 
prerogative  of  employing  torture  for  the  de- 
tection ^f  accomplices.  No  respect  of  per- 
sons availed  with  him ;  he  brought  the  high- 
est barons  before  that  tribunal,  and  he  now 
had  cardinals,  like  Morone  and  Foscherari, 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  doubts  hav- 
ing occurred  to  him  of  their  orthodoxy,  though 
he  had  formerly  employed  those  very  men  in 
criticising  the  contents  of  important  books^ 
such  for  mstance  as  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius.  He  instituted  the  festival  of  St 
Dominic  in  honour  of  that  great  inquisitor. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  rigidly  spiritual,  re« 
storative  tendency  of  the  papacy  became  pa- 
ramount 

Paul  IV.  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  any  other  views; 
the  memory  of  past  times  was  extinguished 
within  him.  He  lived  and  moved  in  his  re- 
forms, and  his  inquisition;  passed  laws,  im- 
prisoned, excommunicated,  and  held  autos-da- 
ies.  At  last,  when  laid  low  by  an  illness suf^ 
ficient  to  cause  the  death  even  of  a  younger 
man,  he  called  the  cardinals  once  mure  to- 
gether, commended  his  soul  to  their  prayers, 
and  the  iioly  see  and  the  inquisition  to  their 

•  Mocenigo,  Relatione  di  1560.  Nelli  officii  dirini  pol 
e  nelle  ceremonie  procedera  questa  pomefice  con  tanta 
graTitt  edevoiione  che  veramente  pareva  dc^issimo  ▼{- 
carlo  <k  Oesu  Christo.  Nelle  cose  poi  della  religione  si 
prendeTa  tanio  pensiero  et  usava  unu  diligentla  che 
ma^ior  non  si  poteva  desiderate.  [In  the  divine  offices 
likewise,  and  ceremonies,  this  pontiff  proceeded  with 
such  gravity  and  devotion,  that  he  iniljr  appeared  a  most 
worthj  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  theaffiiirsof  rrligion 
too  he  applied  himself  with  such  deep  thought,  and  so 
much  diligence,  ns  lea  nothing  to  be  df^sired.] 

t  Mocenign.  Papa  Paolo  I V.  andava  continuaraente 
lacendo  qualche  nova  determinatlone  e  riforma,  e  sempra 
diceva  preparare  altre,  accii)  che  resiasse  manr.o  occa> 
sione  e  meno  necessity  di  far  concilio.  [Pope  Paul  IV. 
was  continuallj  making  some  new  reaolutlon  in  the  way 
of  reform,  and  was  always  saying  that  he  had  others  in 
preparaUon,  so  that  there  was  little  oppoituniiy,  and  leM 
necessity  for  assembling  a  council.] 
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care :  he  strove  to  collect  his  energies  oDce 
more,  and  to  raise  himself  up;  his  strength 
failed  him ;  he  fell  back  and  died  (18  Aug. 
1559.) 

Herein,  at  least,  are  these  men  of  decided 
and  passionate  temperament,  happier  than 
weaker  natures:  their  prejudices  dazzle 
them,  but  at  the  same  time  steel  them,  and 
make  them  intrinsically  invincible. 

But  the  people  forgot  not  so  quickly  as  thei 
pope  himself,  what  Uiey  had  suffered  under 
him.  'i'hpy  could  not  forgive  him  the  war  he 
had  brought  on  Rome ;  his  alienatk>n  of  his 
nephews,  hated  as  they  certainly  were,  was 
not  enough  for  the  masses;  Upon  his  death 
some  assembled  in  the  capitul,  and  resolved 
to  destroy  his  monuments,  smce  he  had  been 
an  ill-idoer  to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  earth. 
Others  pillaged  Uie  buildings  of  the  inquisi' 
tion,  set  fire  to  them,  and  mal-treated  the 
servants  of  the  tribimal.  An  attempt  too  was 
made  to  burn  the  Dominican  convent  del  la 
Minerva.  The  Colonnas,  Orsini,  Cesarini, 
Massimi,  who  had  all  been  mortally  oiSended 
hy  Paul  IV.,  took  part  in  these  tumultuous 
proceedings.  The  statue  that  had  been 
erected  to  the  pope  was  torn  down  from  its 
pedestal,  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  head  with 
the  triple  crown  dragged  through  the  streets.* 

But  how  fortunate  had  it  been  for  the  pope- 
dom, had  it  never  encountered  any  other 
reaction  against  the  projects  set  on  foot  by 
Paul  IV. 


Remarki  on  (he  progress  of  Proteitantism 
during  this  reign. 

We  saw  how  the  former  discord  between 
the  papacy  and  the  imperial,  or  Spanish 
power,  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  external  circumstance  to  the  establish- 
ment of  protestantism  in  Germany,  ^iever- 
theless,  a  second  breach  had  not  been  avoid* 
ed,  and  this  led  to  still  greater,  and  more 
comprehensive  consequences. 

We  may  date  its  commencement  from  the 
recal  of  the  papal  troops  from  •  the  imperial 
army,  and  the  removal  of  the  council.  The 
importance  of  these  acts  was  manifested  at 
once.  Nothing  so  essentially  impeded  the 
subjection  of  the  protestants  as  the  policy  of 
Paul  III.  at  that  period. 

But  the  great  and  permanent  ef^ts  of  that 
pope*s  measures  were  not  felt  till  after  his 


*  Mocenigo.  Yiddi  il  popolo  correr  in  Airta  verao  la 
caM  di  RipetU,  deputata  per  le  coae  dell'  inquisitionoi 
inetter  a  lacco  tutu  la  robba  ch'era  deniro,  gi  di  vittualie 
come  d'alira  robba,  che  la  maggior  parte  era  del  ReTOM- 
C^'  AleMandrinOfMiniDO  inqui8itore,traltar  male  con  bas> 
lonateeferiti  tutti  i  minlstri  dell' inquisitSone,  levar  le 
■ctuure,  geftandole  a  reAuo  per  la  strada  e  finalmente  po* 
aer  foco  quella  casa. .  1  frati  di  S.  Domenico  ereno  in 
tant'  odioa  quel  populo  che  in  ogni  modo  Tolevan  abbru- 
ciar  il  monastero  della  Minerva.  He  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  blame  rested  mosl  on  the  nobles.  Similar  tumults 
took  place  in  Pemgia. 


death.  The  connexion  with  France,  into 
which  he  introduced  his  nephews,  occasioned 
a  general  war ;  a  war  in  which  not  only  did 
the  German  protestants  achieve  that  ever  me- 
morable victory,  that  secured  them  forever 
from  council,  emperor,  and  pope,  but  in  which 
too  the  new  opinions  made  vigorous  progress 
in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands,  being  in- 
troduced directly  bv  the  German  soldiers,  who 
fought  on  both  sides,  and  being  favoured  by 
the  turmoil  of  war,  which  precluded  any  ri- 
gorous precautions. 

Paul  IV.  ascended  the  papal  chair.  He 
ought  steadily  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  have  bent  all  his 
efEbrts  to  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  with 
the  blind  impetuosity  of  passion  he  plunged 
into  the  strife.  The  result  was,  that  he,  the 
mosl  fiery  of  zealots,  was  destined,  more  per- 
haps than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  promote 
the  dissemination  of  protestantism,  which  he 
hated,  loathed,  and  persecuted. 

Let  OS  call  to  mind  his  influence  upon  Eng- 
land. 

The  first  victory  of  the  new  opinions  in 
that  country  was  for  a  longr  time  incomplete ; 
it  needed  but  a  retrocession  of  the  govern- 
ment, nothing  more  than  the  accession  of  a 
catholic  queen  was  requisite,  to  determine 
the  parliament  to  a  new  subjection  of  the 
church  to  the  pope*s  sway.  Still  the  latter 
had  every  reason  to  proceed  with  moderation, 
nor  durst  he  wsge  open  war  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  arisen  out  of  the  past  in- 
novationa  Julius  III.  clearly  perceived  this. 
The  first  papal  legate  immediately  remarked,* 
how  potent  were  the  interests  connected  with 
the  confiscated  church  properties.  Julius 
adopted  the  magnanimous  resolution  not  to 
insist  on  their  restoration.  Indeed,  the  lefi^te 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  England  till  he 
was  first  in  a  condition  to  give  satisfactory 
assurances  on  that  head :  they  formed  the  ba- 
sis of  all  his  subsequent  influence,!  and  by 
their  means  he  obtained  the  most  signal  suc- 
cess. The  legate  was  Reginald  Pole,  with 
whom  we  are  already  acquainted ;  amongst 
all  the  men  of  the  day  the  very  one  most  fit- 
ted to  labour  aAer  the  restoration  of  Catholi- 
cism in  England ;  a  n)an  exalted  above  all 
suspicion  of  impure  motives,  intelligent,  mod- 
erate, and,  as  a  native  Englishman  of  high 
rank,  equally  acceptable  to  queen,  nobles, 
and  people.  The  undertaking  prospered  be- 
yond all  expectation.  The  accession  of  Paul 
IV.  to  the  throne  was  distinguished  by  tho 
presence  of  English  ambassadors,  who  assured 
him  of  the  obedience  of  that  country. 

•  Lettere  di  Mr-  Henrico,  Nov.  1353,  in  a  MS.  entitled 
Lettere  e  Kegotiati  di  Polo,  which  contains  much  matter 
besides,  important  to  this  histonr.  Respecting  this  trans- 
action see  Pallavicini,  xiii.  9. 411. 

t  He  did  not  hesitaie  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the 
actual  Dossessora.  Litiera  Dispensatoriw  CU>  Poll,  Coo- 
cilia  M.  Briiannis,  !▼.  113. 
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Paul  IV.  had  not  to  acquire  the  allegiance  |  conduct  only  by  bis  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
of  England,  but  merely  to  retain  it    Let  us 
see  what  measures  he  adopted  towards  that 
end. 

He  declared  the  restitution  of  the  church 
property  to  be  an  indispensable  duty,  the  vio- 
latioD  of  which  entailed  everlasting  damna- 
tion. He  strove  also  to  re-establish  the  col- 
lection of  Peter's  pence."*  But  besides  all 
this,  what  /worse  means  could  he  adopt  to 
complete  the  recovery  of  England  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  than  pursuing  with  such 
rancorous  animosity  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  who 
was  also  king  of  England  7  English  soldiers 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  so  serious  to  Italy. 
Lastly,  be  persecuted  cardinal  Pole,  whom  he 
never  could  endure,  despoiled  him  of  the 
rank  of  legate,  which  no  one  had  ever  exer- 
cised with  greater  advamtage  to  the  holy  see, 
and  put  in  his  place  an  inefficient^  aged,  and 
infirm  monk,  but  one  of  more  violent  opin- 
ions, f  Had  the  problem  proposed  to  Paul  IV. 
been,  how  he  might  prevent  the  work  of  re- 
storation, he  could  not  have  adopted  any  oth- 
er course. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  the 
early  and  unexpected  death  both  of  the  queen 
and  the  legate,  the  two  conflicting  tendencies 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence.  This  result 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  religious  per- 
secutions, which  Pole  had  condemned,  but 
which  were  approved  of  by  his  bigoted  oppo- 
nents. 

The  question  was  then  once  more  submit- 
ted to  the  pope :  it  demanded  the  more  serious 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  its  import  no  doubt 
concerned  skotland  likewise.  There  toostrite 
ran  high  between  the  two  religious  parties  : 
the  final  determination  of  tlie  matter  in  Ehg- 
lajid  would  needs  decide  the  future  condition 
of  (Scotland. 

What  an  important  fact  it  was,  that  Eliza- 
beth in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  appeared 
by  no  means  decidedly  Proteltant,|  and  that 
she  caused  her  accession  to  be  notified  to  the 


E' 


the  apostolic  see :  other  motives  co-operated. 
I'he  French  desired  from  political  jealousy  to 
prevent  the  proposed  marriage.  They  em- 
ployed the  pietists,  the  Theatines,  to  represent 
to  the  old  pope  that  Elizabeth  was  after  all  a 
Protestant  at  heart,  and  that  the  marriage 
would  never  lead  to  any  good.*  Thd  Guises 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  this  matter. 
Should  Elizabeth  be  repudiated  by  the  Roman 
see,  their  sister's  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  dau- 
phine  of  France,  and  queen  of  Scotland,  would 
possess  the  next  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  Guises  might  hope  to  rule  in  her  name 
over  all  the  three  kingdom&  Mary  actually 
assumed  the  English  arms,  and  already  dated 
her  edicts  with  the  year  of  her  reign  over 
England  and  Ireland.  Preparations  for  war 
were  made  in  the  Scottish  ports.t 

Even  though  Elizabeth  had  not  been  so 
inclined,  she  would  yet  have  been  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  throw  herself  upon  Pro- 
testantism :  she  did  so  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  She  succeeded  in  procuring  a  par- 
liament with  a  protestant  majority,^  by  which, 
in  a  few  months,  all  those  changes  were 
adopted  that  essentially  fixed  the  character 
of  the  English  Church. 

Scotlaim  too  was  necessarily  affected  by 
this  course  of  things:  there  a  national  Pro- 
testant party  resisted  the  progress  of  the 
French  catholic  interests.  Elizabeth  hesi- 
tated not  to  ally  herself  with  that  party,  and 
in  this  purpose  she  was  confirmed  even  by  the 
Spanish  ajnbassador. }  The  treaty  of  Ber  w ick* 
which  she  concluded  with  the  Scottish  oppo- 
sition>  gave  the  latter  the  predominance.  Be-^ 
fore  Mary  Stuart  could  set  foot  in  her  kingdom, 
she  was  forced  not  only  to  forego  the  title  of 
queen  of  England,  but  even  to  ratify  the  sta- 
tutes of  a  parliament  of  protestant  views; 
statutes,  one  of  which  prohibited  mass  under 
the  penalty  of  death. 

I  Thus  it  was  in  a  great  degree  a  re-action 
gainst  the  French  pretensions,  to  which  the 
fcope  lent  his  sanction,  that  contributed  for- 
»pe.    A  marriage  between  her  and  Philip  ever  to  secure  the  victory  of  Protestantism  in 
was  at  least  made  matter  of  negociation.  Great  Britain. 


and  was  generally  regarded  in  that  day  as 
very  probable.    One  would  suppose  that  no 
event  could  have  been  more  desirable  for  the 
pope. 
But  Paul  IV.  knew  no  moderation.    He 

Eve  a  repulsive  scornful  answer  to  Eliza- 
th*s  ambassador.    *<  She  must  first  of  all," 
he  said,  **  submit  her  claims  to  his  judgment" 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  he  was  moved  to  this 


*  He  wu  then  whoU j  engfoeeed  wiik  theie  Ideaa.    He 

rbliihed  his  Bull  ReecinioaHenatloiiuin,  (Bullarium  it. 
319.^  in  which  he  anniilled  all  alienations  whatever  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  poosessions. 
t  Godwin's  Annaln  Anslie,  etc.  p.  466. 
t  Mares  aleo,  in  his  Memoin  of  Burleigh,  il.  p.  43, 
thinks  her  religious  opUUons  **9H  Ant  lisUt  to  some 


Not  that  the  inward  impulses  of  the  parties 
inclined  to  Protestantism  were  dependent  aa 
those  political  movements;  their  origin  lay 
fiir  deeper;  but  it  commonly  happened  that 
the  datC^from  which  follow^  the  outbreak* 
progress,  and  decision  of  the  strife,  coincided 
closely  with  the  various  contingencies  of 
politics. 

In  Germany,  too,  a  measare  adopted  by 


*  Priyate  narrative  of  Thuanus. 

t  In  Forbes's  Transactions  there  is  a  Responsio  ad  pell- 
tiones  D.  Olasion.  et  Episc.  Aquilani,  bj  Cecil,  which 
sets  forth  all  these  motivM  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

t  Neal,  Historj  of  the  Puritans,  i.  126.  '*  The  court 
took  soch  measures  about  elections  as  seldom  lail  of  sue* 
cess.'* 

f  Camden,  Renun  AngUcanm  Anaalee,  p.  ST. 
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Pauil  IV.  proved  in  om  respect  of  jfreat  impor- 
taoce.  His  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  the 
imperial  crown,  in  pursuance  of  his  old  aver- 
sion to  the  house  of  Austria,  obliged  Ferdinand 
L  to  be  more  observant  than  before  of  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relation  with  his 
Protestant  allies.  From  that  time  forth  it 
was  an  union  of  the  moderate  princes  of  both 
parties  that  guided  the  a^ra  of  Germany ; 
and  under  their  influence  the  transference  of, 
ecclesiastical  foundations  in  Lower  Germany 
to  Protestant  administrations  was  speedily 
accomplished. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  papacy  was  not  to 
suffer  any  detriment,  to  which  it  did  not  itself 
conduce  in  one  way  or  another  by  its  political 
efibrts. 

Let  us  pause  at  this  moment  to  cast  a 

Cce  over  the  world  from  the  summit  of 
e,  and  contemplate  the  enormous  losses 
the  catholic  creed  had  sustsined.  We  see 
Scandinavia  and  Britain  revolted,  Germany 
almost  wholly  Protestant,  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary in  violent  fermentation,  Geneva  become 
a  central  point  for  the  Latin  nations  and  the 
West,  as  important  as  Wittenberg  for  the 
German  nations  and  the  East :  io  France  too, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  we  see  a  party  already 
on  foot  beneath  the  bannera  of  Protestantism. 
But  one  hist  hope  remained  to  the  Catholic 
&ith.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  symptoms  of\ 
dissent  had  been  quelled,  and  a  strict  spirit  ^i 
ecclesiastical  restoration  had  arisen.  How- 
ever disadvantageous  was  the  secular  policy 
of  Paul  IV.  in  other  respects,  he  had  yet 
achieved  the  supremacy  of  that  spirit  in  the 
court  and  the  palace.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  would  continue  to  maintain  itself 
there,  or  whether  it  would  once  more  be  ena- 
bled to  pervade  and  unite  the  catholic  world  1 

Pujs  IV. 

It  is  related  that  once  at  a  banqaet  of  car- 
dinals, Alessandro  Farneee  jpresented  a  ^rland 
to  a  lad  who  had  the  art  of  improvisatising  to 
the  lyre,  and  bade  him  offer  it  to  him  amooff 
them  who  was  one  day  to  be  pope.  The  lac^ 
Silvio  Antoniano,  himself  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished man  and  cardinal,  went  up  instantly 
to  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici,  and  proRounciag 
an  eulogy  upon  him,  presented  him  with  the 
garland.  That  Medici  was  Paul*8  successor 
by  the  title  of  Pius  IV.* 

He  was  of  mean  extraction.  His  father 
Bernardino  had  originally  settled  in  Milan, 
where  he  had  accumulated  a  small  fortune  by 
government  contracts,  f    His  tons,  however, 

*  NkhM  Erjthraras  reUMt  this  aaecdote  in  the  article 
ea  AnKwieno,  Finacoiheca,  p.  ST.  MaszuchelU  aleo 
IWMM  it.    Tlie  electioa  took  pUce  en  the  36ih  of  Dec. 

t  HieroBTmo  Sormaso,  Relatkme  di  Rooml    Bernftrdino 
pedre  delU  B.8.  fa  lUfDaio  penooA  di  Mmmft  bonia  e  dl 
._.  '    famib  urn 


fnn  indnstria,  ancom  che  fawe  nato  in  povero  e 
•Me:  wmdimeDo  venutohahiteraMUaiiaildledlapif- 
llerdaiUiaalBito. 
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were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  with  but  very 
slender  means.  One  of  them,  Giangiacomoi 
v^o  adopted  the  military  profession,  took  ser* 
vice  at  firat  with  a  nobleman ;  the  other  one, 
Giovanni  Angelo,  applied  himself  to  stud^, 
but  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Their 
fortunes  originated  in  the  following  manner. 
Giangiacomo,  reckless  and  enterprising  by 
nature,  made  himself  serviceable  to  the  then 
rulers  d  Milan,  in  putting  out  of  the  way  one 
of  their  opponents,  a  Visconti  named  Moosig- 
mirina  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  murder 
done,  than  those  who  devised  it  sought  to  get 
rid  of  thehr  tool  likewise,  and  sent  Sie  young 
man  to  the  castle  of  Mus  on  the  lake  of  Coinoi 
with  a  letter  to  the  castellan,  directing  him 
to  put  the  bearer  to  death.  Giangiacomo  had 
his  suspicions,  opened  the  letter,  saw  what 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  forthwith  adopted 
his  resolution.  He  chose  a  few  trusty  com- 
rades, obtained  admiision  into  the  castle  by 
means  of  the  letter,  and  then  succeeded  in 
seizing  possession  of  it.  From  that  time  forth 
he  ccmducted  himself  as  an  independent 
prince;  secure  in  his  fostness,  he  kept  the 
Mil^ese,  Swiss,  and  Venetians  in  perpetual 
commotion;  at  last  he  took  the  white  cross 
and  entered  the  imperial  service.  He  was 
created  Marquis  of  Marignano,  served  as  chief 
of  the  artillery  in  the  war  against  the  Luthe- 
rans, and  commanded  the  imperial  army 
encamped  before  Siena.*  He  was  equally 
shrewd  as  desperate,  fortunate  in  all  his  en* 
terprizes,  and  devoid  of  pity.  Manjr  a  peasant 
who  sought  to  convey  provisions  into  Siena 
did  he  slay  with  his  own  hand  with  his  iron 
sta£  There  was  not  a  tree  far  and  wide  on 
which  he  liad  not  caused  some  one  to  be 
hanged :  the  victims  he  had  caused  to  be  put 
to  death  were  said  to  amount  to  5000.  He 
conquered  Siena,  and  founded  a  considerable 
house. 

The  advanced  his  brother  Giovanni  An- 
gelo had  accompanied  his  own.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  acquired  reputation  as 
a  jurist  He  then  purchased  an  af^intment 
in  Rome.  He  was  already  in  the  confidence 
of  Paul  IIL,  when  his  brother  the  marquis 
married  an  Onina,  sister  to  the  wife  of  Pier 
Luigi  Famese.!    Upon  this  he  was  made  car- 

*Ripaiu>nt,Hi«ori«UrbiaMediolaniB.  Natalb  Comes 
Hi«L 

t  Soranco.  Nato  14IS9,  fi  dettor^  1836,  Tlrendo  in  mn* 
dio  eosi  atrettamente  che  il  Paaqua  ioo  medico,  che  auva 
coQ  lui  a  doxena,  TaccommodO  un  gran  tembo  del  suo  ser- 
yitore  e  di  qualche  altra  coea  neceaaaria.  ve\  ISST*  coni> 
pK»  un  protonotariaio.  Servendo  il  cardinal  Jfenieae 
(Ripamonie  tells  of  hia  good  widevBtanding  with  Psul  UL 
himself)  colla  plu  assTdoa  diligenxa  s^andd  meitendo 
inanzi:  ebbe  dWersi  impieihit  dove  ac^uisK»  nome  dl 
persona  Integra  e  giuata  e  dl  natuia  ofBciosa.  [Bom  in 
1499,  he  took  hie  d««ree  of  Doctor  in  1635,  pursuing  hi 
studies  in  such  straitened  circumstances,  that  Pasqua  his 
physician  accommodated  him  with  the  service  of  his  own 
^estic  and  with  other  necessartea.  He  purchised  a 
proihonotarj's  place  in  1887.  Exercising  the  most  assidu- 
ous  diligence  in  the  asrvkce  of  the  cardinal  Famese,  hie 
advance  wwcoBslaBii.   He  held  dUBsreQi  emplo/ment«» 
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dinal.  After  tiiat  we  find  him  entroflted  wkh 
the  administration  of  the  papal  cities,  the  con- 
duct of  political  negociations,  and  more  than 
once  with  the  commissariat  of  papal  armies. 
He  showed  himself  dexterous,  prudent,  and 
ffood  humoured.  But  Paul  IV.  could  not  en- 
dure him,  and  once  broke  out  into  violent  in- 
vectives against  him  in  the  consistory.  Medici 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw  from  Rome.  He 
assuaged  the  pains  of  exile  by  literary  occu- 
pations, and  by  a  munificent  bounty  that  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  fhther  of  the  poor, 
residing  sometimes  at  the  baths  of  Pisa, 
sometimes  in  the  Milan,  where  he  built  a 
rreat  deal.  Perliaps  the  diametrical  contrast 
he  exhibited  to  Paul  IV.  now  contributed 
chiefly  to  his  election. 

That  contrast  was  more  than  usually  s^k< 
ing. 

Paul  IV.  was  a  Neapolitan  of  high  birth,  of 
the  anti-Austrian  faction,  a  zealot,  a  monk, 
and  an  mquisitor.  Pius  IV.  a  Milanese  par- 
venu, closely  connected  through  his  brother 
and  some  German  relations  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  a  jurist,  of  a  jovial  and  worldly  dis- 
position. Paul  IV.  had  stood  aloof  and  ^ac- 
cessible; in  his  least  actions  he  aimed  at 
displaying  dignity  and  majesty ;  Pius  was  all 
goodness  ana  condescension.  He  was  daily 
seen  on  foot  or  on  horseback  in  the  streets, 
almost  without  attendants ;  he  talked  af&bly 
with  every  body.  The  Venetian  despatches 
make  us  fully  acquainted  with  him.*  The 
ambassadors  come  upon  him  as  he  writes  or 
transacts  business  in  a  cool  hall :  he  rises  and 
walks  up  and  down  with  them,  or  they  meet 
him  as  he  is  proposing  to  visit  the  Belvedere : 
he  seats  himself  without  laying  down  his  stick, 
hears  what  they  have  to  say  without  further 
ceremony,  and  then  sets  off  on  his  excursion 
in  their  company.  Whilst  he  treats  them  in 
this  familiar  way,  he  looks  too  for  courteous 
address  and  deference  on  their  parts.  The 
clever  sallies  with  which  the  Venetians  some- 
times accost  him,  delight  him,  and  elicit  his 
smile  and  plaudits.  Staunch  partisan  of  Aus- 
tria as  he  is,  he  is  disgusted  at  the  unbending 
and  imperious  manners  of  the  Spanish  ambas- 
aador  Vargas.  He  dislikes  to  be  encumbered 
with  details,  which  soon  fatigue  him;  but 
those  who  confine  themselves  with  him  to 
general  important  matters,  always  find  him 
good  humoured  and  easy  to  deal  with.  On 
such  occasions  he  pours  out  a  thousand  cor- 
dial protestations,  how  heartily  be  hates  the 
bad,  how  by  nature  he  loves  justice,  and  desires 
to  molest  no  man*s  freedom,  but  to  evince 
good  feeling  and  friendliness  to  every  one: 

in  which  he  acquired  the  repuutton  of  an  upright  and 
Just  man,  of  an  obliging  disposition.!    The  marriage  of 


thp  marquis  followed,  **  con  promessa  di  (ar  lui  cardinale" 
Cwiih  the  promise  that  he  should  be  made  cardinal]. 

•  RagguagU  del  Ambasciatore  Veneto  da  Roma  1661 
Br  Male  Antoi 


onio  Amulio  (Mulla).     Infonmu.  FMitt. 


but  especially  his  thoughts  are  bent  on  laboofr- 
mg  with  all  his  mi^ht  for  the  church,  and  he 
hopes  to  God  he  will  be  able  to  effect  some- 
thing for  its  good.  We  may  easily  picture 
him  to  ourselves;  a  hale  burly  old  man,  still 
active  enough  to  reach  his  country  house  be- 
fore sunrise,  with  a  cheerful  fiice  and  lively 
eye;  fond  of  conversation,  good  cheer,  and 
merriment  Recovered  from  an  illness  thai 
had  been  deemed  alarming,  he  throws  himself 
on  his  horse,  rides  ofiT  to  the  dwelling  he  had 
occupied  when  a  cardinal,  runs  nimbly  up  and 
down  the  stairs,  and  cries,  "No!  no!  we  are 
not  going  to  die  yet." 

But  was  a  pope  of  this  joyous  and  mundane 
temperament  the  one  best  fitted  at  this  crisis 
to  pilot  the  church  through  her  difficulties? 
Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  he  would  lapse 
from  the  tenor  of  the  course  but  scarce  beraa 
in  the  close  of  his  predecessor's  reign  ?  His 
nature  I  will  not  deny  may  have  tended  that 
way ;  but  the  event  was  otherwise. 

For  his  own  part  he  had  no  good  will  to  the 
Inquisition ;  he  censured  the  monkish  hardi- 
ness of  its  proceedings,  and  seldom  or  nev^ 
frequented  the  congregation :  but  on  the  other  • 
hand  he  never  ventur^  to  molest  it,  declaring 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  that 
he  was  no  theologian ;  and  he  left  it  all  the 
power  it  had  pod^ssed  under  Paul  IV.* 

He  made  a  fearful  example  of  the  nephews 
of  the  pope.  The  excesses  committed  by  the 
duke  of  Palliano  even  after  his  fall  (he  put  his 
own  wife  to  death  out  of  jealousy)  made  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  enemies  of  the  Carafia  to 
gratify  their  thirst  for  vengeance.  A  pend 
process  was  instituted  against  them,  wherein 
they  were  accused  of  the  most  horrible  crimes, 
robberies,  murders,  forgeries,  and  besides  all 
this,  of  vBTy  arbitrary  conduct  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affiiirs,  and  of  continued 
system  of  deception  practised  on  pocH*  old  Paul 
IV.  Their  reply  is  extant,  and  is  not  indeed 
destitute  of  a  show  of  justification.t  But  their 
accusers  prevailed.  The  pope,  after  sitting 
one  day  in  the  consistory  from  an  early  hour 
till  evening,  to  hear  the  several  documents 
read  to  him,  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on 

•  Sonno.  Se  bene  si  connobbe  non  easer  di  sua  satif- 
(atlone  il  modo  che  tengonogl'  inquisiiori  di  procedera 
per  rordinarlo  con  unto  rigore  contra  gli  inquisiti,  e  cba 
si  lascia  intendere  chepiufi  piaceriache  usaaB«?n>  termini 
da  cortese  g^ntilhuomo  che  da  frate  severo,  non  di  meno 
non  ardisce.  o  non  Tuole  mai  opponersi  ai  giudicii  loro. 
[Though  it  be  well  known  thai  he  is  not  satisfied  with  tha 
manner  in  which  the  inquisitors  commonlj  proceed  with 
such  rigour  against  the  accused,  and  that  he  gives  it  to  ba 
understood  he  would  be  better  pleased  were  thej  to  use 
the  language  of  gentlemanly  courtesjr,  than  of  monkish 
harshness,  nevertheless  he  does  not  Tonture  or  does  not 


wish  ever  to  oppose  their  judgment.! 
. r.»-7~  ..  -    .        jj^ 

In  the  Inforroau.  we  alio 


t  Biomato  gives  chleflv  from  Nores  a  circumstantial 
'  *  lini       •     -     -  - 

ila,  ej;.  1»  jiuv, 
Procasfus  cardinal  is  Cajmro,  and  £1  sucesso  de  la  muerta 


account  of  these  proceedings.  . , 

find  the  letters  of  Mula,  e._g.  19  Julv,  1560;  the  Extractua 


de  los  Caraias.  con  ladeclaracion  y  el  modo  que  murieron. 
La  morte  de  Ci'  Caraflh  (Libimrj  at  Venice,  vi.  no.  39.)  is 
OuTMS,  BraoMU  had  befora  him  in  addition  to  that  of 
Moiw. 
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the  aocused,  namelf,  the  cardiDal,  tbe  dake  of 
Palliaao,  and  two  of  his  nearest  relations,  the 
counts  Alifie,  and  Leonardo  di  Cardine.  Mon- 
lebeHo  and  some  others  had  fled.  The  car- 
dinal perhaps  had  expected  banishment,  but 
sever  thought  of  being  condemned  to  detth. 
When  the  sentence  was  announced  to  him  one 
morning  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  when  every 
doubt  was  now  removed,  he  covered  his  face 
for  a  moment  in  the  coverlet ;  then  rising  up 
he  smote  his  hands  together,  and  uttered  that 
painiid  exclamation  common  in  Italy  in  des- 

E irate  contingencies, "  Wellt  well,  patience  I*' 
e  was  not  allowed  his  usual  confessor :  he 
had  much  to  say,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  the 
confessor  sent  him,  and  the  shritt  was  some^ 
what  protracted.  **  Finish,  will  you,  mon- 
signore,*'  cried  the  officer  of  police,  '*  we  have 
other  business  in  hand." 

Thus  perished  these  nepotes.  They  ure  the 
last  who  aspired  after  independent  sovereign- 
ties, and  who  excited  great  general  move- 
ments with  a  view  to  their  private  political 
.  ends.  We  meet  with  this  class  from  tbe  days 
of  Sextus  IV. ;  Hieronymo  Riario,  Cesar  Bor- 
^a,  Lorenzo  Medici,  Pier  Luigi  Famese ;  the 
Caraffiu  close  the  list  Other  nepotist  fami- 
'  lies  have  since  arisen,  but  under  wholly  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Nepotism  has  never 
been  revived  in  its  old  shape. 

How,  for  instance,  should  Pius  IV.,  after  so 
Tiolent  an  execution,  have  ventured  to  bestow 
on  his  nephews  a  power  of  the  same  nature  aa 
that,  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  so  impla- 
cably visited  upon  the  Carafl^sl  Besides,  as 
a  man  of  naturally  active  temperament,  he 
was  disposed  to  govern  for  himself;  he  deter- 
mined all  important  matters  only  upon  the 
strength  of  his  own  judgment,  and  if  he  was 
open  to  censure,  it  was  rather  lor  relying  too 
little  on  the  support  of  others.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  nephew  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  push  forward,  Federigo  Borromeo,  died 
young.  The  other  Carlo  Borromeo,  was  not 
the  man  for  worldly  elevation ;  he  would  never 
have  accepted  it.  Carlo  Borromeo  regarded 
his  position  with  respect  to  the  pope,  and  the 
contact  into  which  it  brought  him  with  the 
weightiest  aflairs  of  government,  not  as  con- 
▼eymg  to  him  a  ri^ht  to  any  selfish  indul- 
gence, but  as  imposing  duties  to  which  he  was 
to  devote  himself  with  all  assiduity.  He  did 
80  with  e<}ual  modesty  and  perseverance,  gave 
audience  mde&tigably,  and  sedulously  devoted 
himself  to  the  administration  of  the  state ;  the 
latter  was  in  one  respect  importantly  affected 
by  his  tenure  of  authority,  inasmuch  as  he 
formed  around  him  a  college  of  eight  doctors, 
which  afterwards  grew  into  the  ConsuUa, 
After  dispatching  these  occupations,  he  gave 
his  ass^istance  to  tfie  pope.  He  is  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  pronounced  a  saint,  and 
m  the  times  we  are  speaking  of  his  conduct 
was  noble  and  irreproachable.    '*  So  tar  as  is 


known,'*  Hieronymo  Soranzo  says  of  him,  "  he 
is  pure  from  overy  statu ;  so  religious  is  his 
life,  and  so  excellent  his  example,  as  to  leave 
the  best  men  nothing  to  desire.  It  redoundi 
very  greatly  to  his  praise,  that  in  the  prime 
of  his  years,  nephew  to  a  pope  whose  ravour 
he  fully  enjoys,  and  residmg  at  a  court  where 
he  might  procure  himself  every  kind  of  plea* 
sure,  ne  leads  so  exemplary  a  life."  His 
recreation  was  to  collect  some  learned  men 
about  him  in  the  evening.  The  conversation 
began  with  profane  literature,  but  from  Epic- 
tetus  and  the  stoics,  whom  Borromeo,  still  a 
youn^  man,  did  not  disdain,  it  soon  passed^ 
even  m  those  hours  of  leisure,  to  ecclesiastical 
questions.*  If  any  thing  was  objected  aga  inst 
him,  it  was  not  as  regarded  his  good  will  or 
his  diligence,  but  only  in  some  degree  as  to 
his  talents ;  or  his  servants  complained  that 
they  were  forced  to  forego  the  rich  marks  of 
favour  enjoyed  under  the  nepoUsm  of  former 
years. 

Thus  did  the  nephew^s  qualities  make  up 
for  what  the  more  strictly  inclined  might  have 
blamed  as  wanting  in  the  uncle.  At  any  rate 
every  thing  proceeded  in  the  established 
course:  ecclesiastical  and  secular  business 
was  completed  zealously  and  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  was  maintained.  The  pope 
publicly  admonished  the  bishops  to  reside  in 
their  dioceses,  and  some  were  seen  forthwith 
to  kiss  his  foot  and  take  their  leave.  There  is 
a  coercive  power  in  widely  prevalent  ideas 
that  have  once  gained  the  upper  hand.  A 
serious  spirit  in  religious  matters  had  attained 
supremacy  in  Rome,  and  not  even  the  pope 
could  any  longer  swerve  from  its  dictates. 

But  if  the  more  mundane  disposition  of  this 
pope  was  not  unpropitious  to  the  restoration  of 
strict  discipline  in  the  church,  we  may  add 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  calculated  to 
contribute  immensely  towards  cementing  the 
breaches  that  had  occurred  in  the  catholic 
world. 

Paul  IV.  had  held  that  it  belonged  to  the 
pope  to  lord  it  over  emperors  and  kings :  for 
this  it  was  that  he  had  plunged  into  so  many 
enmities  and  wars.  Pius  was  the  more  clearly 
aware  of  this  fault,  forasmuch  as  it  was  com- 
mitted by  a  predecessor  with  whom  he  had 
other  reasons  besides  to  feel  himself  in  direct 
contrast.  **  Thereby  we  lost  England,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  which  we  might  have  retained, 
had  cardinal  Pole  been  better  supported; 
thereby  was  Scotland  also  lost:  during  thQ 
war  the  German  doctrines  penetrated  into 
France."  He  on  the  contrary  desired  peace 
above  all  things.  Even  a  war  with  the  pro- 
testants  was  not  to  his  mind.  He  frequently 
interrupted  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  who 
solicited  his  aid  towards  an  attack  on  Geneva, 

•  Thrae  are  the  Noctea  Valieaiia  menUooed  by  Qltri 
fiMHM,  Vita  Cttoli  Bemmai,  i.  iv. «. 
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ezclaimingv  "What  times  are  these  to  make 
me  such  propoeals  1  There  is  nothing  they 
demand  so  imperatively  as  peace.***  He  would 
ftln  have  been  on  good  terms  with  every  one. 
He  dkpensed  his  ecclesiastical  favour^ readily ; 
and  if  he  had  to  reftise  any  thing,  he  did  so 
ooarteoosly  and  modestly.  It  was  his  convic- 
tion, and  he  declared  it  openly,  that  the  power 
of  the  pope  could  not  subnst  without  the  autho- 
rityor  sovereigns. 

The  last  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV. 
was  marked  by  the  renewed  demand  of  the 
whole  catholic  world  for  a  council.  It  is  cer* 
tain  that  Pius  IV.  could  not,  without  the 
greatest  difficulty,  have  resisted  the  call.  He 
eould  no  longer  make  war  a  pretext  for  refusal, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  for  at  last  all 
Europe  was  at  peace.  The  measure  was  even 
of  urgent  necessity  on  his  own  account,  since 
the  French  were  threatening  to  assemble  a 
national  council,  which  might  very  possibly 
have  led  to  a  schism.  But  in  truth  I  find  that, 
apart  from  all  this,  he  was  very  well  inclined 
that  way.  Let  us  hear  himself:  **  We  desire 
the  council,**  he  says,  ^  we  desire  it  assuredly, 
and  we  desire  it  general  Were  it  not  so^  we 
might  throw  obsUeles  in  the  way,  and  dally 
with  the  expectations  of  the  world  for  years : 
but  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  more  dis- 
posed to  remove  all  hindrances.  What  needs 
reform  shall  be  reformed,  even  in  our  own  per- 
son and  in  our  own  affiiirs.  If  we  have  any 
other  thought  than  to  do  God  service,  may 
God  chastise  us  accordingly.**  It  often  ap- 
peared to  him  that  he  did  not  meet  with  suffi- 
cient assistance  fh>m  the  several  sovereigns 
towards  so  great  a  design.  One  morning  the 
Venetian  ambassador  found  him  in  bed,  crip- 
pled with  the  gout,  and  immersed  in  thought. 
M  Our  purpose  is  good,**  he  exclaimed,  '*  but 
we  are  alone.**  ••  I  was  seised  with  pity,'* 
says  the  ambassador,  '*  to  see  him  as  he  lay  in 
bed,  and  to  hear  him  say,  *  We  are  alone  to 
bear  so  heavy  a  burden.*  *'  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, he  set  the  work  in  progress.  On  the 
18th  Jan.  1562,  there  were  so  many  bishops 
and  delegates  assembled  in  Trent,  that  it  was 
possible  to  resume,  for  the  third  time,  the 
twice-interrupted  council.  The  pope  had 
mainly  contnbuted  to  this.  **  AssurcKlly,*'  says 
Girolamo  Soranzo,  who  does  not  take  his  part 
on  other  occasions,  '*  his  holiness  has  shown  in 
this  matter  all  the  zeal  that  was  to  be  expect- 
ed of  so  great  a  chief  shepherd:  he  has 
neglected  nothing  that  could  conduce  towards 
BO  holy  and  so  necessary  a  worL** 

The  latter  9itling$  qfthe  CotmcU  <if  Trent. 

The  state  of  the  world  was  entirely  altered 
since  the  first  assembly  of  this  council    The 

«  Mula,  14  Feb.  1561.  Pioi  bemd  him  to  nj :  **  Che 
hftveino  animodi  ■tare  in  pace,  e  che  noo  npemo  nienie 
dsqoeMi  peiwieri  del  «tecft  di  AivtK^dflBamvr' 


pope  had  no  kmger  reason  to  foar  that  a  power- 
All  emperor  would  avail  himself  of  it  to  become 
master  of  the  popedom.  Ferdinand  I.  had  no 
power  whatever  in  Italy :  nor  was  any  serioqe 
diversity  of  opinion  on  essential  dogmas  now 
to  be  appreh^ed.*  These,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  had  been  confirmed,  thongb  not 
fully  developed,  had  already  become  predom- 
inant  throughont  a  great  part  of  the  cathtdie 
world.  A  reunion  of  the  jirotestants  with  the 
church  was  no  longer  seriouriy  to  be  thought 
of.  They  had  assumed  in  Germany  a  power- 
ful and  henceforth  unassailable  position:  in 
the  north  their  ecclesiastical  notions  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  state  policy,  and  the 
same  ihinff  was  just  now  taking  place  in  Eng- 
land. When  the  pope  declared  that  the  new 
council  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
and  finally  silenced  the  voices  raised  against 
this  declaration,  he  virtually  abandoned  all 
hope  of  the  kind.  How  could  the  free  protes- 
tants  acquiesce  in  a  council  by  whose  earlier 
resolutions  the  most  important  articles  of  their 
faith  had  been  already  condemned  ?t  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  the  council  was  limited 
beforehand  to  the  exceedingly  contracted  cir- 
cle of  the  catholic  nations.  Its  purpose  could, 
on  the  whole,  extend  only  to  settling  the  dis- 
putes between  the  latter  and  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  to  the  establishment 
of  dogmas  on  certain  as  yet  undetermined 
points ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  completion  of 
the  internal  reform  already  be^un,  and  the 
issuing  of  rules  of  discipline  which  should  be 
of  universal  authority. 

But  even  this  limited  task  proved  exceed- 
ingly difficult  The  most  vehement  contro- 
versies soon  broke  out  among  the  assembled 
fathers. 

The  Spaniards  mooted  the  question,  wheth- 
er the  residence  of  the  bishops  in  their  dio- 
ceses was  a  matter  prescribed  by  divine  law,  or 
by  human  authority.  This  might  seem  an 
idle  dispute,  since  all  parties  were  agreed  in 
holding  residence  to  be  necessary.  But  the 
Spaniards  maintamed  the  general  principle 
that  episcopal  authority  was  not  an  emanation 
of  the  papal,  as  wasalleged  in  Rome,  butthat  its 

che  vade  cercando  queete  coee:  noo  S  tempo  di  fare  I'lm- 
presa  di  Olnevi^,  ne  di  (a  geaerali.  Scrivete  che  liaino 
I  consuuBli  in  queeu  opinione  de  alar  in  pace." 

•  This  waa  the  Tiew  uken  of  the  matter  by  Feidinand  I. 
I  Littera  ad  Legates,  13  Aug.  1362,  in  Le  Flat,  Mooum.  ad 
I  Hist.  Cone.  Tridemini,  t.  p.  4S2.  Quid  Miipi  auinet . . . 
disquirere  de  his  dogmatibus,  de  auibus  apud  orooes  noa 
rolum  princlpes,  Tonim  Miam  privatos  homines  catholi* 
cos.  nulla  nunc  penlius  existit  discepuiiol  [For  what 
end  does  it  senre  ...  to  discuss  those  doemas,  reepecting 
which  among  all  catholics,  whether  piinces  or  priTSte 
IndiTiduals,  there  nuw  exisU  no  manner  of  dissension  1] 
t  The  main  aigumpnt  in  the  protest  of  the  Protf^ants : 
**  Caus»  cur  electores  principesaliiqu(»  Aucusiaoaconfet- 
sioni  adjunct*  status  recusent  adere  concilium."  L^  PUt. 
It.  p.  57.  The  remark  in  the  rery  Arm.  proclamation,  th« 
Ibnnidable  words,  **omni  suspensione  sublau."  Ther 
recal  to  mind  the  condemnation  formerly  passed  on  their 
fundamental  principle  and  copiouslj  set  forth  *^qw» 
mala  sub  ea  confirmatione  lateant*'  Cwhsfc  evil  lurks  undsf 
that  cooflnnatioii.] 
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ori^  rested  direcUj  on  divine  appoiotment. 
Tfaifl  w«8  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  church.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  subordinate  clerical  authorities, 
whom  the  pope  so  sedulously  kept  nnder, 
would  of  necessity  have  followed  in  the  train 
of  this  principle. 

The  debate  on  this  topic  was  already  very 
animated,  when  the  imperial  ambassadors  ar- 
rived. The  articles  they  proposed  are  highly 
remarkable:  **It  is  to  l»a  wished,'*  say  some 
of  them,  **  that  the  pope,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  will  humble  himself,  and  sub- 
mit to  reform  as  regards  his  own  person,  his 
dominions,  and  his  curia.  The  council  must 
reform  both  the  nomination  of  the  cardinals 
and  the  conclave.*'  Ferdinand  was  used  to 
say :  "  Since  the  Cardinals  are  not  good,  how  1 
can  they  choose  a  good  pope  ?"  He  wished  i 
the  reform  he  propped  to  be  based  on  the  plan 
promulgated  by  the  council  of  Constance,  but 
which  had  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
resolutions  were  to  be  prepared  by  deputations 
from  the  several  nations.  But,  furthermore, 
he  demanded  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the 
marriage  of  priests ;  remission  of  fasts  for  some  I 
of  his  subjects;  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  poor ;  the  purification  of  the  breviary, 
l^ends,  and  homilies;  more  intelligible  cate- 
chisms ;  the  use  of  German  in  church  sink- 
ing; a  reform  of  the  convents,  and  for  this  . 
special  reason  too,  **  tliat  their  great  wealth 
might  no  longer  be  expended  in  so  flagitious 
a  manner.*'*  These  were  indeed  proposals  of 
Tast  moment,  the  upshot  of  which  would  have  ; 
been  nothing  less  than  a  thorough  transmuta- 
tion of  the  whole  church  system.  The  em- 
peror urged  the  consideration  of  them  in  re- 
peated letters. 

Last  of  all  appeared  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  rrench  prelates,  and  cordially 
seconded  the  German  proposals.  He  demand- 
ed, especially,  the  grant  of  the  cup  to  the  lai- 
ty the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
▼uigar  tongue,  the  accompaniment  of  the  mass 
with  instruction  and  preaching,  and  permis- 
sion to  sing  the  psalms  in  French  in  full  con- 
gregation— all  of  them  matters  from  which 
the  most  desirable  consequences  were  antici- 
pated. •*  We  'are  fully  assured,'*  says  the  king, 
**  that  the  accordance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
would  quiet  many  uneasy  consciences,  re- 
nnite  to  the  catholic  church  whole  provinces 
that  have  severed  themselves  from  its  commu- 
nion, and  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  appeas- 

•  PUUvicinl  ftlmoft  wholly  paMesoTerihMe  postulates, 
zrii.  1. 6.  Ther  are  irksome  to  him.  Indeed  iher  have 
never  been  made  known  in  their  prof^r  form.  They  lie 
before  us  in  these  exiracu.  The  first  is  in  P.  Sarpi,  lib. 
Ti.  p.  335,  and  preciseij  alike,  but  in  Latin,  in  Rinaldl 
aa/ Goldast.  The  second  is  in  Bartholomaus  de  Mart/- 
ribus,  and  is  somewhat  more  copious.  The  third  was  u- 
ken  by  Shclhom  from  the  papers  of  Suphjlus.  Thejr 
do  not  ai;rpe  very  well  toetHner.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  orif  inal  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Virnna :  it  must  be 
a  remarkable  document.  I  have  adhered  to  the  extract  in 
ShelbMB.    L«PlaifiTei  them  all,  as  well  as  the  answer. 


ing  fte  troubles  in  our  realm.***  But,  besidei 
all  this,  the  French  bishops  sought  also  to 
bring  forward  the  resolutions  of  Basel,  and 
they  maintained  openly  that  a  council  is  above 
the  pope. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  Germans  and  the  French.  The  j 
condemned  in  the  most  energetic  manner  the 
layman*s  cup  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain,  from  the  coancil 
at  least,  any  concession  on  these  points :  all 
that  was  done  was  to  refer  the  expediency  of 
the  concessions  to  the  pope*s  decision.  There 
were  points,  however,  on  which  three  nations 
agreed  in  resisting  the  pretensions  of  the  cu- 
ria. They  thought  it  intolerable  that  the  le- 
gates alone  should  have  the  right  of  proposing 
resolutions ;  but,  besides  this,  the  conduct  3t 
the  legates  in  previously  consulting  the  pope*s 
good  pleasure  with  regard  to  every  resolution* 
appeared  to  them  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of 
the  council.  According  to  that  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  emperor  said,  there  were  prop- 
erly two  councils,  the  one  in  Trent,  the  other» 
and  more  real  one,  in  Rome. 

In  this  state  of  opinions,  had  the  votes  beeii< 
taken  by  nations,  what  singular  results  would 
have  ensued ! 

As  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  the  three 
nations,  even  taken*  together,  were  in  a  mi- 
nority. The  Italian,  much  the  more  numer- 
ous party,  as  usual  supported,  without  mudi 
tenderness  of  conscience,  the  opinions  ^jf  the 
curia,  on  which  they  were  for  the  most  pari 
dependent  Great  bitterness  of  feeling  arose 
on  both  sides.  The  French  jested  about  the 
Holy  Ghost  arriving  in  Trent  in  a  mail  bag. 
The  Italians  spoke  of  Spanish  leprosies  aul 
French  diseases,  with  which  the  orthodox 
were  visited  in  turns.  When  the  bishop  of 
Cadiz  said,  there  had  been  flimous  bishops, 
nay,  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  no  pope  had 
appointed,  the  Italians  were  loud  in  tJieir  vo* 
ciferations :  they  demanded  his  expulsion,  and 
talked  of  anathema  and  heresy.  The  Span- 
iards retorted  upon  them  the  charge  of  here- 
sy.f  Sometimes  difierent  parties  assembled 
in  the  streets,  shouting  the  watchwords,  Spain! 
Italy !  and  blood  was  seen  to  flow  on  the  <Ao- 
sen  ground  of  peace. 

Was  it  then  to  h€  wondered  at,  if  for  ten 
months  it  was  never  found  possible  to  come 
to  a  session  1  if  the  pope*s  first  legate  dis- 
suaded him  from  going  to  Bologna,  repre- 
senting to  him  what  would  be  said  if  even 
then  the  council  could  not  reach  any  regular 
termination,  but  must  be  dissolved  1|    A  die- 

•  M^moire  bailM  &  Mr.  le  CL  de  Lorraine,  quand  II  aA 
parti  pour  aller  au  concil.    Le  Flat,  iv.  563. 

f  Pallavicini  XV.  v.  6.  Paleouo,  AcU;  "Alii  prvlaU 
Ingeminabant  clamanies,  Exeat,  exeat ;  etalii, Anathema 
sit ;  ad  quos  Oranatensis  conversus  respondit :  Anathema 
vee  estis."  Mendhain,  Memoirs  of  the  Coancil  oi*  Trent, 
p.  261. 

t  Lettera  del  CK  di  Mantua,  legato  al  concilia  di  Trea- 
tOkScrtUaalpapaPioIT.  U  16,  Oea.  IGfiS.    Qaando  si 
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solution  however,  a  saspension,  or  even  a  mere 
translation,  which  had  often  been  thought  of, 
would  have  been  exceedingly  hazardous. 
Nothing  was  expected  in  Rome  but  mischief: 
they  thought  there  that  a  council  was  much 
too  violent  a  remedy  fbr  the  debilitated  body 
of  the  chnrch,  and  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to 
it  and  to  Italy.  ^A  few  days  before  my  de- 
parture, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1563,*' 
Girolanio  Soranto  tells  us,  ^cardinal  Carpi, 
dean  of  the  college,  and  a  very  intelligent 
man,  said  to  me,  tlut  in  his  last  illness  he  had 
prayed  to  God  to  grant  him  death  in  His  mer- 
cy, that  he  might  not  live  to  see  the  downfall 
and  the  burial  of  Rome.  All  the  other  emi- 
nent cardinals,  too,  incessantly  deplore  their 
ill  fortune :  they  see  plainly  there  is  no  es- 
cape for  them,  unless  God's  holy  hand  be  es- 
pecially extended  to  them.*'*  Pius  IV.  dread- 
ed to  see  all  the  evils  with  which  other  popes 
had  ever  thought  themselves  threatened,  now 
burst  upon  himself. 

It  is  a  lofly  thought,  that  in  times  of  diCBculty 
and  of  keen  discoH  in  the  Church,  it  is  to  an 
assembly  of  its  chief  shepherds  it  must  look 
for  remedy.  **  Let  it  deliberate  without  pre- 
sumption or  envy  in  catholic  peace,"  says  Au- 
gustine; **  after  fuller  experience,  let  it  open 
what  was  shut,  and  bring  to  light  what  was 
hidden."  But  even  in  the  earliest  times,  this 
ideal  was  far  from  b^ing  attained :  it  would 
have  needed  a  purity  of  sentiment,  and  an  in- 
dependence of  extraneous  influence,  that 
seems  not  bestowed  on  man.  But  how  much 
more  unattainable  was  it,  now  that  the  Church 
was  int wined  with  the  state  by  such  innumer- 
able and  such  conflicting  relations.  If,  not- 
withstanding this,  councils  still  remained  ob- 
jects of  so  much  respect,  and  were  so  often, 
and  so  urgently  demanded,  that  was  to  be  at- 
tributed for  the  most  part,  to  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  power  of  the  popes.  But  now, 
what  the  latter  had  always  asserted,  seemed  to 
be  confirmed,  viz.,  that  in  times  of  great  con- 
fusion, councils  were  rather  fitted  to  augment 
than  to  allay  the  evil.  All  the  Italians  shared 
in  the  alarm  of  the  curia.  '*  Either,"  said  they, 
**  the  council  will  go  on,  or  it  will  be  dissol- 
ve. In  the  former  case,  especially  if  the  pope 
should  die  in  the  interim,  the  ultramontanes 
will  fashion  thec(mclave  after  their  own  views, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  Italy :  they  will  cir- 


hftTCite  di  disolTere  qttesto  concilie  ...  per  causa  d' 
altri  e  non  noatra  ...  ml  piaceria  piu  che  Vn.  Baatilu- 
dlne  fuaae  restata  a  Roma. 

«  LI  Cardinall  di  maggior  antoriiA  derploraTano  con  tutti 
atiiuerorelaloroinlseiia,la  quale  atiioajio  taato  mag- 
flora  che  Tedono  e  conoscono  aaial  chiaro  noo  easenri  rim- 
•dlo  alcuno,  te  non  quello  che  placene  dare  al  8r.  Dio 
con  la  fua  saniiMima  mano !— Ceno  non  al  pub  ae  non  te- 
■kcre,  adda  Sorano  on  hia  own  pan,  Serao.  Principe,  che 
la  poTKra  Iialia  afllltta  per  alirecauaahabbi  aQcora  a  ten* 
lire  affllulone  per  queito  panlcolarmente :  lo  Tedono  e  lo 
oenoacono  luui  i  aavj.  [Certainly,  moat  aerene  prince.  It 
cannoc  but  be  feared  ihai  poor  Italf  la  destined,  In  addition 
to  all  her  other  afllictioaa.  to  euffer  particularl/  from  thia 
stun  too.    Thia  la  manlfMt  to  all  wise  moa.J 


cumscribe  the  pope  to  that  decree,  that  he  wiU 
be  little  more  than  a  mere  bishop  of  Rome : 
under  the  pretext  of  reform,  they  will  destroy 
all  offices,  and  ruin  the  whole  curia.  Should 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  dissolved  without 
having  effected  anything  desirable,  even  the 
faithful  will  take  great  offence  thereat,  and 
the  waverers  will  run  extraordinary  risk  of 
being  lost  altogether." 

Looking  at  the  position  of  things,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  elicit  in  the  council  itself  any 
change  in  the  sentiments  prevailing  there. 
Confronted  with  the  legates,  who  were  gui- 
ded by  the  pope,  and  the  Italians,  who  were 
dependent  on  him,  stood  the  prelates  of  the 
other  nations,  who,  on  their  parts,  adhered  to 
the  ambassadors  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
No  reconciliation,  no  accommodation  could  be 
devised.  Matters  seemed  still  desperate  in 
Feb.  1563;  all  was  bickering;  each  party 
obstinately  stood  fast  to  its  own  notions. 

But,  on  more  closely  viewing  the  case  in 
its  naked  reality,  one  possibility  appeared  of 
an  escape  from  the  labyrinth. 

The  discordant  opinions  only  met  and  com- 
bated in  Trent;  they  had' their  sources  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  several  j9ove« 
reigns.  If  these  dissensions  were  to  be  anul- 
led,  they  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  fountain 
head.  Pius  IV.  had  said,  that  the  popedom 
could  no  longer  subsist  isolated  from  the  soire- 
reigns  of  Europe;  this  then  was  the  very 
moment  to  act  upon  that  maxim.  He  had 
once  thought  of  receiving  the  demands  of  the 
several  courts,  and  fulfilling  them  without  the 
interference  of  a  council ;  but  this  would  have 
been  but  a  half  measure.  The  grand  object 
was  to  bring  the  council  to  a  close  in  harmony 
with  tlie  greater  powers;  in  no  other  way 
could  it  be  done. 

Pius  IV.  resolved  to  attempt  this ;  and  he 
was  seconded  by  his  ablest  and  most  states- 
manlike cardinal  Morono. 

The  most  important  personage  to  conciliate, 
was  the  emperor  Ferdmand,  in  whose  views 
the  French,  as  we  have  said,  concurred,  and 
for  whom,  as  his  uncle,  Philip  II.  entertained 
no  little  deference. 

Morone,  who  shortly  before  had  been  named 
president  of  the  council,  but  who  felt  assured 
that  nothing  could  be  effected  in  Trent,  betook 
himself,  in  April  1563,  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  prelate,  to  Inspruck  to  meet  the  empe- 
ror. He  found  him  soured,  discontented,  and 
ofifended,  convinced  that  no  serious  intentions 
of  reform  were  entertained  at  Rome,  and  de- 
termined, in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  council.* 

*  To  thia  place  belonga  alao  the  Relatione  in  acr.  fatu 
da]  Comendone  al  Sri.  legatl  del  concllio  aupra  le  coae  ri- 
tratte  dal'  tmperetore,  19  Febr.  15G3.  Para  che  penaino 
trovar  modo  e  forma  di  barer  piu  parte  et  autoritA  nel  pr»- 
aente  concllio  per  eubilire  in  eaeo  tulte  le  loro  peiitioni 
,  Kluntamente  con  II  Franreal.  [It  appears,  thej  think  to 
[  lad  wa/t  and  maaiw  ofpoMcaaing  won  ahafo  and  greatav 
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Extraordinsry  address,  great  dipknnatic 
■kill,  as  we  should  say  in  trose  days,  was  re- 
quisite on  the  legate*s  part,  to  propitiate  the 
incensed  monarch.* 

Ferdinand  was  angry  that  his  propositions 
of  reform  had  been  put  aside,  and  never  made 
wibiects  of  actual  disscussion.  The  legate 
had  the  art  to  persuade  him  that  it  had,  for 
reasons  not  altogether  to  be  despised,  been 
judged  hazardous  to  discuss  them  m  form,  but 
that  the  most  important  points  they  contained 
had,  nevertheless,  been  considered,  and  even 
already  adopted.  The  emperor  further  com- 
plained, that  the  council  was  led  by  Rome, 
and  that  the  legates  were  governed  by  in- 
structions received  thence.  Morone  rejoined, 
arnd  the  fact  was  undeniable,  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  sovereigns  were  also  guided  by 
instructions  from  home,  and  were  continually 
receiving  fresh  orders. 

.  In  fact  Morone,  who  had  already  long  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
S»t  happily  over  this  most  delicate  matter, 
e  glossed  over  the  un&vourable  impressions 
the  emperor  had  token  up,  and  then  applied 
himself  to  efiect  a  mutual  agreement  on  those 
controverted  points  that  had  caused  the  great- 
est discord  in  Trent  It  was  not  at  all  his  in- 
tention to  give  way  on  essential  matters,  or 
to  sufler  the  pope's  authority  to  be  in  any  wise 
weakened :  *'  the  great  object  was,"  he  him- 
self says,  ^  to  hit  upon  such  conclusions,  that 
the  emperor  might  deem  himself  satisfied, 
without  trenching  too  closely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  or  the  legates."! 

The  first  €/f  these  points  was  the  exclusive 
right  of  initiating  measures  vested  in  the  le- 
gates, a  right  which  it  was  constantly  asserted 
militoted  against  the  freedom  of  the  council. 
Idorone  remarked,  that  it  was  not  fbr  the  in- 
terest of  the  sovereigns  to  concede  the  initia- 
tive to  all  prelates ;  a  fact  of  which  he  could 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  em- 
peror. It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  bishops, 
once  possessed  of  that  privilege,  would  not 
be  slow  to  propose  resolutions  mnning  directly 
counter  to  the  exkting  pretensions  and  rights 
of  the  stote.  It  was  manifest  what  confusion 
would  arise  out  of  such  a  ccmcession.  Still 
there  was  a  desire,  in  some  degree,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  and  the  device 
adopted  to  that  end  is  worthy  of  notice.  Mo- 
rtme  promised  to  bring  forward  everything 
that  the  ambassadors  should  suggest  to  him 
with  that  intention,  or  on  his  filing  to  do  so, 

infliience  in  the  present  councili  lo  u  to  carry  their  mea^ 
voref  in  coajunaion  with  the  French.] 

*  The  most  important  document  I  hare  met  with  tooch- 
ing  ihe  transactions  at  Trent,  is  Morone*s  Report  of  his 
Ijegation:  K  is  brief,  but  to  the  poinu  Neither  Saipi  nor 
eren  Pallavicinl  make  mention  of  it.  Relatione  8omma« 
ria  del  C.  Morone  sopra  la  legatione  sua.  Bibl.  Altieri  in 
Roma,  Tii.  F.  3. 

f  Fu  necessario  trorare  temperamento  tale  che  pareese 
sH'  imperaiore  di  essere  in  alcano  mode  sstisfatto,  et  in- 
•iemenon  si  pregiodicasse  all'  autorita  del  papand  de* 
Isftti,  DM  restasM  ilcoocttio  oel  nas  posMsso.. 


to  admit  their  right  to  propose  the  measures 
in  person.  The  accommodation  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  spirit  that  gradually  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  convocation.  The  legates  admitted 
an  occasion  on  which  the^  would  forego  their 
axdusive  right  to  the  initiative ;  but  this  not  so 
much  in  favour  of  the  fathers  assembled  in 
council,  as  of  the  ambassadors.*  It  followed 
thence,  that  the  soverei^  alone  were  accord- 
ed a  share  in  those  rights,  which  ih  other 
respects  the  pope  reserved  to  himself. 

A  second  point  Was  the  demand  that  the 
committees  which  prepared  the  resolutions, 
should  be  constituted  according  to  the  several 
nations.  Morone  remarked  uat  this  had  al- 
ways been  the  practice,  but  that  for  the  future, 
since  the  emperor  desired  it,  it  shouhl  be  more 
strictly  observed. 

The  third  point  was,  reform.  Ferdinand 
conceded  at  last,  that  the  expression,  reforma- 
tion of  the  head,  and  also  the  old  question  of 
the  Sorbonne,  whether  councils  were  superior 
to  the  pope  or  not,  should  be  avoided ;  in  re- 
turn for  which, Morone  promised  a  real  search- 
ing reform  in  all  other  particulars.  The  plan 
agreed  on  to  that  end  included  even  the 
conclave. 

These  main  points  being  set  at  rest,  all 
secondary  questions  were  easily  arranged. 
The  emperor  desisted  fW>m  many  of  his  de- 
mands, and  enjoined  his  ambassadors,  above 
all  things,  to  maintoin  a  good  understanding 
with  the  papal  legates.  Morone  returned 
back  over  the  Alps,  having  successfully 
accompli^ed  his  mission.  **A8  soon  as 
the  emperor's  favourable  determination  was 
known  in  Trent,"  he  says  himself,  **  and  the 
concord  between  his  ambassadors  and  the 
pope's  was  fully  ascertoined,  the  council  be- 
gan to  assume  a  difierent  aspect,  and  to  become 
much  easier  to  manage." 

Other  circumstonces  also  contributed  to  this 
result 

The  Spaniards  and  the  French  had  quarrel- 
led about  the  precedence  dne  to  the  represent- 
atives of  their  kings,  and  had  ever  since  hung 
much  less  together. 

Special  negotiatk>ns  had  also  been  entered 
on  with  each  of  them. 

Philip  II.  was  urgently  impelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstonces  towards  a  good  under- 
stonding  with  the  pope.  His  power  in  Spain 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  founded  on  ecclesi- 
astical interests,  and  these  it  was  naturally 

*  Summarinm  eorum  qv»  dicuntur  acta  inter  CsBsaream 
Majesutem  et  illustrlssimum  cardinalem  Moromim,  in 
the  Acts  of  Torellus,  likewise  in  Salig.  Oeschichte  des 
Tridentinischen  Conciliums  in.,  A.  2^.,  wherein  this  is 
expressed  in  the  following  manner:  Maj.  S.  sibi  reserva. 
vit,  ve\  per  medium  dictorum  legatorum,  Yel  si  ipsi  in  hoe 
gravarentun  per  se  ipsum,  vel  per  ministros  suos  proponi 
curare:  [His  majesty  reserved  to  himself,  the  causing 
measures  to  be  proposed  through  the  medium  of  the  saM 
legates,  or  if  they  objected  to  this,  by  himself  or  his  ser- 
rants.]  I  confess  I  mould  not  read ily  have  i nferred  from 
hence,  such  a  negotiation  as  Moione  repons,  thongh  'Oh 
deedtttoUnplisdiiill.  r«-i  •— » 
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hb  priine  care  to  hokl  in  his  own  hand.  The 
Roman  coort  was  well  aware  of  the  &ct,  and 
the  nuncio  from  Madrid  often  said,  that  a  quiet 
termination  of  the  council  was  as  desirable 
ibr  the  king  as  for  the  pope.  The  Spanish 
prelates  at  Trent  had  already  raised  their 
voices  against  the  burdens  imposed  on  church 
property,  burdens  which  in  Spain  constituted 
an  important  pan  of  the  public  revenues.  The 
ikct  had  caused  the  king  much  uneasiness, 
and  he  entreated  the  pope  to  forbid  such  ob- 
jectionable hmguage.*  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  how  could  he  have  thought  of  securing 
bis  prelates  a  right  to  initiate  any  measure] 
On  the  contrary,  he  rather  sought  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  them.  Pins  complained  of 
the  constant  opposition  offered  him  by  the 
Spanish  prelates :  the  king  promised  to  adopt 
means  for  checking  their  disobedience.  In 
diort,  the  pope  and  the  king  were  clearly 
Convinced  that  their  interests  were  identical. 
Other  negotiations  too  must  have  taken  place. 
The  pope  threw  himself  wholly  into  the  king^s 
arms,  while  the  latter  solemnly  promised  to 
aid  the  pope  in  every  emergency  with  all  the 
strength  (x  his  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  on  their  part,  were 
approximating  to  Rome.  The'  Cruises,  who 
exercis^  so  great  an  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment at  home  and  in  the  council,  adopted  in 
both  places  a  policy  decidedly  and  increasingly 
catholic.  It  was  owing  only  to  the  compliances 
of  cardinal  Guise,  that  afler  ten  months*  delay, 
and  an  eijBfhth  postponement,  there  was  at  last 
a  possibility  of  again  holding  a  session.  But 
furthermore,  an  alliance  of  the  strictest  nature 
was  talked  of.  Guise  proposed  a  congress  of 
the  leading  catholic  sovereigns,  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  kings  of  Prance  and  Spain.t 
He  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  discuss  the 
project  more  fully,  and  the  pope  was  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  laud  "  his  Christian  zeal  for  God's 
service  and  the  public  tranquillity,  not  only  in 
matters  touching  the  council,  but  also  in  others 
that  concerned  the  general  welfiure.**|  The 
proposed  congress  would  have  been  very  wel- 
come to  the  pope,  who  sent  ambassadors  on 
the  subject  to  the  emperor  and  the  king. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  important  dissen- 
sions were  appeased,  and  the  obstacles  to  a 
happy  termination  of  the  council  were  remov- 
ed, not  at  Trent,  but  at  the  several  courts, 
and  by  means  of  political  negotiations.  Mo- 
rone,  who  had  most  largely  contributed  to 
this  result,  succeeded  also  in  the  mean  time, 
in  fining  over  the  prelates  individually,  lav- 
ishmg  on  them  all  the  acknowledgments, 
praise,  and  ftvour  for  which  they  panted.} 
^ 

•  F^lo  Tiepolo,  DIspaccto  di  Spasna,  4  Dec  156S. 

f  InAniulone  data  a  Moos.  Carlo  Viaconti  mandato  da 
papa  Pk)  IV.  al  re  catt.  per  le  ooie  del  coacilio  di  Trento 
(ultimo  Ouobre,  1563.)  Bibl.  Barb.  1007. 

t"k\  beneflcio  univenale."  Lettera  di  papa  Pio  IT., 
S0Ottobre,I568. 

I  Ihave  Mi  /et  iMo  Ui«  life  of  AjaU  b/  YillaautTS, 


He  fbmished  a  striking  example  of  what  can 
be  eflected  in  the  most  trying  circumstances 
by  a  man  of  intellect  and  address,  who  com- 
prehends the  posture  of  afl&irs,  and  directs  his 
powers  to  an  aim  compatible  therewith.  To 
him,  above  every  other  individual,  the  catholic 
church  is  indebted  for  the  fitvourable  issue  of 
the  council  of  Trent 

The  path  was  smoothed,  and,  as  he  aija 
himself,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject 
might  now  be  accosted. 

The  old  controversy  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  residence,  and  the  divine  right  of  the  . 
bishops,  was  still  pending.  For  a  long  time  the  j 
Spaniards  held  out  immovably  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine  on  this  head,  declaring  it,  so 
late  as  in  July,  1563,  as  infkllible  as  the  tea 
commandments;  the  archbishop  of  Grenada 
wished  that  all  books  should  be  burned  in 
which  the  contrary  opinion  was  asserted.* 
Nevertheless,  when  the  decree  came  to  be 
drawn  up,  they  submitted  to  the  omission  from 
it  of  their  favourite  opinion.  A  form,  however, 
was  adopted,  that  still  left  them  a  possibility, 
of  arguing  in  favour  of  their  own  views. 
This  very  ambiguity  in  the  decree,  Liainez 
made  the  subject  of  his  special  praiscf 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  other  disputed  point,  the  initiative,  the  . 
*'  proponentibiu  legaliay  The  pope  declared 
that  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  ask  and 
to  say  whatever  he  had  a  right,  in  acconlance 
with  the  usages  of  ancient  councils,  to  ask  and  * 
to  say ;  but  be  cauUoasly  abstained  from  em- 
ploying the  word  /»ropote.|  An  expedient 
was  thus  hit  upon,  with  which  the  Spaniards 
were  satisfied,  although  it  did  not  involve  the 
slightest  concession  on  the  pope'a  part 

The  obstacles  arising  out  of  political  con- 
siderations being  removed,  the  questions  which 
had  given  occasion  to  bitterness  and  wranJl^- 
ling,  were  dealt  with,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  decide  them,  as  to  get  rid  of  them  by  ' 
some  dexterous  accommodation. 

In  this  disposition  of  the  council,  the  less 
serious  matters  were  got  through  with  so 
much  the  more  ease.  Never  did  uie  council's 
proceedings  make  more  rapid  progress.  I'he 
unportant  dogmas  of  clerical  ordination,  the  sap 
crament  of  marriage,  indulgences,  purgatory* 
the  adoration  of  saints,  and  by  far  the  weighti- 
est measure  of  reform  it  ever  adopted,  b^ong 
to  the  last  three  sessions  in  the  second  hidf  of 
the  year  1563.  The  congregations  on  every 
one  of  these  topics  were  composed  of  different 
nations.    The  pcoject  of  reform  was  concerted 

in  which,  af  I  find,  there  mutt  be  some  account  of  tlila. 
Meanwhile,  Morone's  aseurance  it  quite  aufficieni.  **! 
prelati,"  aajs  he,  "  accarezzaii  e  ■Umati  e  lodati  e  gra- 
tiaii  si  fecero  piu  traUabili." 

*  Scriuura  nelle  leuere  e  memorie  del  nuncio  TlacontS, 
II.  174. 

t  **EJus  verba  In  utramque  oartem  pie  satia  poeae  ex- 

Kni."    Paleoiio  in  Bfendlttm,  MemoiiB  of  the  Council  of 
«nt,  p.  852. 
$Panavicini,xxUi.e.S. 
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in  five  separate  assemblies,  one  of  them 
F^^nch,  presided  over  by  the  cardinal  de 
Guise,  one  Spanish,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  archbishop  of  Grenada,  and  three  Italian  * 

They  easily  agreed  on  most  qaestions :  only 
two  real  difficulties  presented  themselves,  the 
iinesUons  as  to  the  exemption  of  chapters,  and 
plurality  of  benefices,  in  which  private  inter 
ests  again  played  an  important  part 

The  former  question  particiuarly  affected 
Spain,  where  the  chapters  had  already  lost 
something  of  the  extraordinary  freedom  thev 
had  once  possessed.  Whilst  it  was  their  wish 
to  regain  this,  the  king  conceived  the  desini 
of  still  further  curtail  in|^  their  privileges;  ror 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops  being  vested  in 
himself,  he  had  an  interest  in  extending  this 
authority.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
ibr  the  chapters,  the  absolute  subjection  of 
which  to  the  bishops,  would  have  not  a  little 
diminished  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
church.  On  this  point,  therefore,  these  two 
great  powers  were  again  in  collision,  and  it 
was  a  question,  which  of  them  would  com- 
mand a  majority.  The  king  too  was  exceed- 
'  ingiy  strong  in  the  council.  His  ambassador 
hi^  succeeded  in  excluding  from  it  a  delegate 
sent  by  the  chapters,  to  watch  over  ueir 
,  rights.  He  had  so  much  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age at  hisdisposal,  that  every  one  was  reluctant 
to  break  with  him.  The  opinions  pronounced 
orally,  were  unfavourable  to  the  chapters,  but 
observe  the  device  adopted  by  the  papal  le- 
gates to  counteract  that  result  They  decided 
that  the  ^otes  should,  on  this  occasion,  be 
taken  in  writing:  the  viva  voce  declarations 
alone,  made  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
kinfif*s  adherents,  were  shaped  in  compliance 
with  his  views,  not  the  written  ones,  which 
were  placed  in  the  legate's  hands.  By  this 
scDeme  they  at  last  obtained  an  important 
majority  for  the  papal  views  and  for  the  chap- 
ters. Encouraged  by  this,  they  then  entered, 
through  Guise^s  mediation,  into  negotiations 
with  the  Spanish  prelates,  who,  in  the  end, 
contented  themselves  with  a  much  more  mode- 
rate extension  of  their  immunities  than  they 
had  contemptated.f 

*  The  beet  accoants  on  thif  are  to  be  foand  where  ther 
would  be  leaA  expected,  in  Baini,  Vila  di  Palestrina,  i. 
199.  derived  from  autheniic  leuen.  The  diary  of  Servan- 
Ho,  of  which  MimdhaiB  has  made  uae,  (p.  dOi.)  alio  toach- 
m  en  the  a&ir. 

f  Sarpi,  Tlii.  816,  doet  not  give  a  very  clear  account  of 
this  matter.  Morone's  authentic  explanation  ia  very  ac> 
cepuUe.  L'anicolo  delle  cause  e  deli'  eesensioni  di  can- 
onici  fa  vinto  secoado  la  doinanda  degli  oltramontani :  poi 
facendoai  contra  1'  use  che  li  padri  tuui  deasero  voii  in 
iscriuo,  Airono  motaie  molte  senteniie  e  fu  vinto  il  900. 
timrio.  Si  venne  al  fin  alia  concordia  che  si  vede  nei  de- 
creti,  e  Ih  mezzano  Lorena,  che  gia  era  tornato  da  Roma, 
tmto  addiuo  al  serritlo  di  S.  BeaiHudine  et  alia  fine  del 
concllio.  [The  article  of  the  causes  and  essential  attri- 
botes  of  the  clergy,  was  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  altramonianes :  afterwards  the  usual  order 
bsJBg  broken  through,  according  to  which  the  assembled 
fitthen  should  have  given  their  votes  in  writing,  many 
ODinions  were  changed,  and  the  contrary  resolution  was 
aoopud.    At  last  the  coun^  cams  |#  that  «flfs«meM 
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ThesecoDd  question,  that  respecting  plu- 
ralities, was  still  more  momentous  for  the 
curia.  A  reform  of  the  institution  of  cardi« 
nals  had  been  long  talked  of,  and  Uiere  were 
many  who  regarded  its  corruption  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  all  mischie£  Now  the  cardi- 
nals ofien  accumulated  a  multitude  of  bene- 
fices, and  it  was  proposed  to  restrict  them  in 
this  by  the  most  cogent  laws.  It  will  readily 
be  conceived  how  sensitive  the  curia  must 
have  been  with  regard  to  every  innovation  of 
this  kind ;  they  shrank  in  alarm  fVom  the  very 
thought  of  a  serious  discussion  of  the  subject. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  evasion  contrived  by  Mo- 
rone  was  very  remarkable :  he  mixed  up  the 
reform  of  the  cardinals  with  the  articles  af^ 
fecting  the  bishops.  "  But  a  few,*'  he  says, 
^  perceived  the  importance  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  in  this  way  all  rocks  and  shoals 
were  avoided.*' 

Whilst  the  pope  thus  successfully  main' 
tained  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  court  in 
the  form  it  had  hitherto  worn,  he  also  mani- 
fested his  readiness  to  drop  the  project  that 
had  been  entertained  of  a  reformation  of 
princes.  On  this  head  he  yielded  to  the  em- 
peror's representations.* 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  actu- 
ally like  those  of  a  peaceful  congress.  While 
questions  of  subordinate  interest  were  dis- 
cussed to  general  conclusions  by  the  divines, 
those  of  more  importance  were  subjects  of 
negociation  between  the  courts.  Couriers 
were  incessantly  flying  to  and  fro,  and  one 
concession  was  requited  with  another. 

The  pope's  foremost  object  was  now  tA 
bring  the  convocation  to  a  speedy  close.  For 
a  while  the  Spaniards  held  out  against  this : 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  reforms  that 
had  been  efiTected ;  and  the  king's  ambassador 
once  even  made  a  show  of  protesting :  but  as 
the  pope  declared  his  readiness  to  call  a  new 
synod  in  case  of  ur^ency,t  as  every  one  was 
alive  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  that  would 
ensue,  were  the  papal  see  to  become  vacant 
pending  a  council,  and  lastly,  as  every  one 
was  tired  and  longed  to  return  home,  even 
the  Spaniards  gave  way  in  the  end. 

The  roirit  of  oppositioa  was  virtually  over- 
come. To  the  very  last  the  council  mani- 
fested extreme  submissiveness.  It  conde- 
scended to  solicit  the  pope's  confirmation  <^ 
its  decrees,  and  declared  expressly  that  all 
reforming  decrees,  however  their  words  might 
run,  were  conceived  with  the  fixed  un<!foi> 
standing  that  nothing  in  them  should  be  con- 

which  Is  seen  in  iu  decrees,  the  mediator  being  the  car. 
dinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  now  returned  firom  Rome, 
entirelv  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  holiness,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  council.] 

*  That  a  rigid  refonn  of  the  curia,  the  cardinals,  and 
conclave  did  not  ulce  place,  was  In  dose  keeping  with 
the  omission  of  a  refonnatjon  of  the  princes.  Extracts 
fttim  the  correspondence  of  the  legaiias  in  PkllavicinI, 

^allaviciai,M,fi|i' 
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cially  to  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy* 
according  to  their  various  grades  of  consecra- 
tion. It  was  a  regulation  attended  with 
weighty  results*  that  the  bishops  solemnly 
bound  themselves  by  a  special  confession  <n 
faith,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  them,  to  observ- 
ance of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  to  submissiveness  to  the  pope. 

But  the  purpose  undoubtedly  entertained  at 
first  in  this  cc^vocation,  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  pope,  was  not  fulfilled :  on  the  contrary* 
that  power  issued  from  the  struggle  even  aug- 
mented in  extent  and  cogency.  As  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  interpreting  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  reserved  to  the  pope,  it 
was  always  in  his  power  to  prescribe  rules  for 
fiiith  and  conduct  All  the  cords  of  the  re- 
stored discipline  centred  in  Rome. 

The  catliolic  church  owned  the  circum- 
scription of  its  dominion ;  it  gave  up  all  claims 
upon  the  Greeks  and  the  &st,  and  protests 
antism  it  repudiated  with  countless  anathe- 
mas. In  the  earlier  Catholicism  there  was  in- 
volved an  element  of  protestantism :  this  was 
now  ibrever  cast  out  But  Catholicism,  ia 
thus  limiting  the  field  of  its  operation,  con- 
centrated its  strength,  and  braced  up  all  its 
energies. 

It  was  only,  as  we  have  seen,  by  means  of 
a  good  understanding  and  agreement  with  the 
foremost  catholic  princes,  that  so  much  was 
achieved;  and  in  this  alliance  with  monarchy 
lies  one  of  the  main  conditions  of  all  catholo- 
cism^s  subsequent  development  This  is  in 
some  degree  analogous  to  the  tendency  of 
protestantism  to  combine  episcopal  with  sove- 
reign rights.  It  was  only  by  degrees  it  exhi- 
bited itself  amcmg  the  catholics.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  involves  a  possibility  of  new  divisions, 
but  of  this  there  was,  in  the  times  we  are 


strued  as  afli^ting  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.* 
How  fiir  were  they  at  Trent  from  renewing 
the  pretensions  of  Constance  and  Btsel  to 
superiority  over  the  papal  power!  In  the 
proclamations  with  which  the  sittings  were 
closed,  and  which  were  composed  by  cardinal 
Guise,  the  universal  bishopric  of  the  pope  was 
especially  recognized. 

Thus  prosperous  was  the  event  The  coun- 
cil that  had  been  so  vehemently  demanded, 
and  BO  long  evaded,  that  had  been  twice  dis- 
solved, had  been  shaken  by  so  many  political 
storms,  and  whose  third  convocation  even  had 
been  beset  with  danger,  closed  amidst  the 
general  harmony  of  the  catholic  world.  It 
may  readily  be  understood  how  the  prelates* 
as  they  met  together  for  the  last  time  on  the 
4th  Dec.  1563,  were  all  emotion  and  joy. 
Even  those  who  had  hitherto  been  antago- 
nists congratulated  each  other,  and  tears  were 
seen  to  start  into  the  eyes  of  many  of  those 
aged  n>en. 

Now  seeing,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  the 
result  obtain^  had  been  the  fruit  of  so  much 
suppleness  and  political  dexterity,  it  mi^ht  be 
asked  whether  the  efiScacy  of  the  council  had 
not  been  impaired  thereby. 

The  council  of  Trent  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed as  the  most  important,  if  not  of  all  coun- 
cils, yet  assuredly  of  those  of  more  modern 
ages. 

Its  importance  is  compressed  into  two  great 
erises. 

In  the  first,  which  we  touched  on  in  a  for 
mer  place,  during  the  war  of  Smalcalde,  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  after  many  fluctuations 
broke  forever  with  the  protestant  opinions. 
Out  of  the  doctrine  of  iustification  as  then 
set  forth,  arose  forthwith  the  whole  system 
of  dogmatic  theology,  such  as  it  is  protessed 
to  the  present  day  by  the  catholic  church. 

In  the  second  of  these  crises,  and  the  last 
we  considered,  after  Morone's  conference 
with  the  emperor,  in  the  summed  and  autumn 
of  the  year  1563,  the  hierarchy  was  establish- 
ed anew,  theoretically  by  the  decrees  respect- 
ing clerical  ordination,  and  practically  by  the 
resolutions  touching  measures  of  reform. 

These  reforms  are,  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  greatest  moment 

The  fiiithful  were  again  subjected  to  the 
ancompromising  disciplme  of  the  church,  and 
in  urgent  cases  to  the  sword  of  excommuni- 
cation. Seminaries  were  *  founded,  where 
young  ecclesiastics  were  carefully  brought 
up  umler  strict  discipline  and  in  the  fear  of 
God.  The  paifishes  were  regulated  anew, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and 
preaching  subjected  to  fixed  ordinances,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  regular  clergy  sub* 
iected  to  determined  laws.  The  bishops  were 
l^eld  rigidly  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  espe- 
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speaking  of!  no  immediate  danger.  The  de- 
crees of  the  council  were  promptly  received 
in  province  after  province.  The  claims  of 
Pious  IV.  to  unportance  in  the  world's  history 
rest  on  his  having  eflected  this  event :  he  was 
the  first  pope  who  deliberately  abandoned  the 
tendency  of  the  hierarchy  to  set  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Having  now  attained  this  grand  result* 
Pius  thought  full  surely  that  the  work  of  his 
life  was  completed.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  tension  of  his  mind  relaxed  from  the  mo- 
ment the  council  was  closed.  Men  thought 
they  noticed  in  him  a  neglect  for  divine  ser^ 
vice,  too  great  a  proneness  to  good  living,  and 
too  much  indulgence  in  courtly  splendour* 
sumptuous  festivities,  and  magnificent  build- 
ings. The  zealous  perceived  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  his  predecessor,  of  which  they 
complained  loudly.* 


*Pw>lo  Tiepolo.  Dopo  chenuetto  (11  conclllo)  hebbe 
fine,  libento  da  una  grande  soUeciludine,  fattoai  ferroo  • 
gagliardo  neU'  autoriiA  sua,  incomfneiii  piu  ilbowneaie 
ad  opware  coofNOM  alia  ma  iodinatiuae  •  panaiari: 
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Neverthelefls,  there  was  no  reason  to  ap- 
'  prebend  any  reaction  in  public  feeling  from 
this  cause.    A  tendency  had  unfolded  itself 
in  Catholicism  that  was  no  longer  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  restrained. 

When  once  a  spirit  is  roused,  there  is  no 
prescribing  to  it  the  path  it  shall  pursue. 
Every  departure,  however  trifling,  from  its 
rules  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  repre-| 
sent  it,  will  be  productive  of  the  most  strikma 
symptoms. 

The  spirit  that  had  ^ne  forth  in  the  direct 
lion  of  rigid  Catholicism  became  forth witU 
dangerous  to  Pius  himself. 

There  lived  in  Rome  a  certain  Benedetto 
Accolti,  a  catholic  even  to  enthusiasm,  who 
talked  perpetually  of  a  mystery  that  had  been 
confided  to  him  by  God :  this  he  would  reveal, 
engaging,  in  proof  tliat  he  spoke  the  truth,  to 
pass  uninjured  through  a  burning  pile,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  people  m  the  Pias2a 
Navona.      / 

His  secret  was  the  foreknowledge  he  ima- 
gined he  possessed,  that  an  union  would 
riiortly  take  place  between  (he  Greek  and 
Romish  churches;  the  then  united  Catholic 
chiurch  would  subdue  the  Turks  and  all  apos- 
tates ;  the  pope  would  be  a  holy  man,  atuin 
to  universal  monarchy,  and  introduce  the  mil- 
lenium  on  earth.  He  was  filled  to  fanaticism 
with  these  notions. 

He  now  found,  however,  that  Pius  IV., 
whose  habits  and  temper  were  infinitely  re- 
mote fh>m  his  ideal,  was  not  the  man  tor  so 
great  an  enterprise.  Benedetto  Accolti  deem- 
ed himself  destined  by  God  to  free  Christen- 
dom from  so  unfit  a  chief. 

He  conceived*the  design  of  putting  the  pope 
to  death,  and  found  an  accomplice,  whom  he 
assured  of  rewards  to  be  received  at  the  hands 
of  God,  and  of  the  future  holy  monarch.  They 
set  out  one  day  on  their  purpose,  and  soon  saw 
the  pope  approaching  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
cession, easy  to  be  come  at^  tranquil,  without 
suspicion  and  without  defence. 

Alcotti.  instead  of  rushing  upon  him,  began 
to  tremble  and  to  change  colour.  There  is  in 
all  that  surrounds  the  person  of  a  pope  some- 
thing that  must  irresistibly  impress  minds  so 
fanatically  catholic  as  his.  The  pope  passed 
on  his  way. 

Others,  meanwhile,  had  observed  Accolti. 
His  accomplice,  Antonio  Canossa  by  name, 
was  a  man  of  no  stedfast  resolution ;  some- 
times he  Bufiered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on 

OBde  &cilmeme  si  conobbe  in  lui  animo  piu  toito  da  prin- 
cipe  che  attendeese  aolamente  al  fauo  auo,  che  di  ijonte- 
fice  che  ave»«  riapetio  al  beneficio  e  aalute  degli  aUri. 
(After  Uie  council  hiad  come  to  an  end,  being  freed  from 
ao  great  an  anxieu,  and  being  secured  and  set  at  his  ease 
in  I  he  exercise  of  b  is  authority,  he  began  lo  act  more  freely 
in  conformitv  with  his  own  inclinations  and  views :  so 
that,  he  manifested  rather  the  disposition  of  a  sovereign 
who  looks  only  to  his  personal  interest,  than  of  a  pope  re- 
cardfnl  of  the  advantage  and  weal  of  oihen.]  Panvinius 
AM  remarked  the  SMne  thing,  ^  166^. 


to  attempt  the  deed  some  other  time,  some- 
times he  felt  tempted  to  divulge  the  design. 
Neither  of  them  observed  strict  silence,  and 
at  last  they  were  secured  and  condemned  to 
death.* 

We  see  what  manner  of  minds  were  astir 
in  those  agitated  times.  Much  as  Pius  IV. 
had  done  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  church, 
there  were  yet  many  for  whom  that  was  far 
from  being  enough,  and  who  cherished  &r 
other  projects. 

PlOT  V. 

But  the  partisans  of  the  more  austere  sys- 
tem had  presently  a  ^reat  and  unexpected 
success.  Pius  IV.  dymg  on  the  0th  Deo. 
1565,  a  pope  was  elected,  whom  they  might  b^ 
all  means  reckon  as  one  of  themselves.  This 
was  Pius  V. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  more  or  less  dubious 
secret  information  concerning  his  election, 
contained  in  the  book  on  the  conclaves,  and 
in  some  historians  of  that  time.  We  have  a 
letter  from  Carlo  Borroroeo,  that  gives  us  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  result.  **[  re- 
solved,'* he. says,  (and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
very  influential  in  determining  the  choice,) 
**to  look  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  religion 
and  faith.  The  piety,  irreproachable  life,  and 
holy  disposition  of  the  cardinal  of  Alessandria, 
afterwards  Pius  V.,  being  known  to  me,  I 
thought  that  the  Christian  commonwealth 
could  be  best  administered  by  him,  and  I  ex- 
erted all  my  eflbrts  in  his  favour. *'t  In  a  man 
of  such  spiritual-mindedness  as  cardinal  Bor- 
romeo,  no  other  motives  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Philip  II.,  interested  by  his  ambas- 
sador in  fiivour  of  the  same  cardinal,  expressly 
thanked  Borromeo  for  the  part  he  look  in  the 
election. {  Pius  V.  was  just  such  a  man  as 
was  thought  to  be  wanted.  The  adherents 
of  Paul  IV.,  who  had  hitherto  kept  still,  now 
deemed  themselves  happy.  Letters  of  theirs 
are  extant,  '*  To  Rome,  to  Rome  !*'  writes  one 


*  I  take  these  notices,  which  I  have  met  with  no  where 
else,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Corsini  library  in  Ko.ne.  No.  674, 
under  the  title,  Antonio  Canossa.  Quesio  6  il  sommario 
della  mia  deposiiione  per  la  qual  causa  io  moro.  quale  si 
degnar&  V.  S.  mandare  alii  miei  sri.  padre  e  iMadre. 

f  Cti«.  Borrometis  Henrico  CH.  Infant!  Portugallla, 
RonuB,  d.  36  Feb.  1566.  Clussiani,  VitaC.  Borromei,  p.  62. 
Compare  Riparaonti  Historia  Urbis  Mediolani,  lib.  xii. 
p.  814. 

t  i  find  this  in  a  Dispacccio  di  Soranzo  amb^e.  in  Spag- 
na.  Non  essendo  conosciuie  le  quality  di  S.  S*.  da  ques- 
to  Seme.  Re,  memre  era  in  cardinalito,  il  detio  common- 
dator  (Luiei  Requesens,  Comm.  maggior)  sempre  lo  laudb 
mollo  predicanuo  questo  soggeuo  esser  degno  del  poniiA- 
cato ;  con  il  che  S.  M.  si  mosse  a  dargli  ordine  cne  con 
o^ni  suo  poiere  li  desse  fovore.  [His  holiness's  qualities 
since  he  had  been  in  the  cardinalate,  not  being  known  to 
that  most  serene  king,  the  said  commendator  (Luigi  Re- 

Juesens,  Comm.  n^aggior)  always  praised  him  highly,  af- 
rming  that  he  was  a  person  worthy  of  the  pontificate ; 


Iuesens,  Comm.  n^aggior)  always  praised  him  highly,  tS- 
rming  that  he  was  a  person  worthy  of  the  pontificate ; 
whereupon  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  command  him 
that  he  should  fiavour  him  with  all  his  power.]  Thus  the 
storr  related  by  Oltrocchi  in  the  remarks  on  Oinssano, 
p.  219,  fiais  to  the  ground.    The  election  took  place  Jan. 
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of  them,  "  come  confidently,  without  hesita- 
tion, but  with  all  modesty :  God  has  raised  up 
Pftul  IV.  to  us  again.** 

Michele  GhiBlieri  (now  Piua  V.)  of  mean 
extraction,  born  in  the  year  1504,  at  Boeco, 
not  far  from  Aleeeandria,  entered  a  Domini- 
can convent  when  but  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
^and  there  gave  himself  up  body  and  soul  to 
the  monastic  poverty  and  devotion  required 
c^  him  by  his  order.  Of  the  alms  he  received 
he  retained  for  himself  not  even  enough  to 
procure  him  a  cloak ;  he  found  the  best  pre- 
servative a^inst  the  heat  of  summer  to  con> 
sist  in  abstmence ;  and  though  confessor  to  a 
governor  of  Milan,  he  alwajrs  travelled  on 
foot  with  his  wallet  on  his  baclc  When  he 
taught,  he  did  so  with  precision  and  zeal ; 
had  he  to  administer  the  affiiirs  of  a  convent 
as  prior,  he  was  strict  and  frugal,  and  many 
were  those  he  cleared  from  debt  The  growth 
and  fashioning  of  his  mind  occurred  in  those 
times  in  which  Italy  herself  witnessed  the 
strife  between  the  established  doctrines  and 
tlie  protestant  innovations.  He  adopted  the 
party  of  the  old  doctrine  in  all  its  strictness. 
Of  thirty  disputations  he  held  in  Parma  in 
1543,  the  greater  part  related  to  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope,  and  were  opposed  to  the  new 
opinions.  He  was  ere  long  invested  with  the 
office  of  an  inquisitor,  which  he  had  to  dis- 
charge precisely  in  places  of  especial  danger, 
as  C>)n]o  and  Bergamo,*  where  intercourse 
with  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans  could  not  be 
avoided,  aad  in  the  Valteline  that  was  under 
the  Grisons.  He  displayed  there  the  obsti- 
Bacy  and  the  courage  of  a  zealot.  He  was 
sometimes  pelted  with  stones  on  his  entry 
into  Como ;  often  to  save  his  life  he  was  com- 

Eelled  to  hide  himself  by  night  in  peasants* 
uts,  and  steal  away  like  an  outlaw.  But  he 
suffered  no  danger  to  divert  him  from  his 
course.  The  count  Delia  Trinita  threatening 
to  have  him  thrown  into  a  well,  he  answered, 
••  God's  will  be  done.*'  Thus  he  too  was  im- 
plicated in  the  struggle  between  spiritual  and 
political  powers  then  agitating  Italy  ^  and  as 
the  side  he  adopted  was  victorious,  his  ad- 
vancement kept  pace  with  its  prosperity.  He 
was  named  commissioner  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Rome.  Paul  IV.  soon  declared  that  Fra 
Michele  was  a  great  servant  of  God,  and  wor- 
thy «f  high  honour;  he  appointed  him  bishop 


Tiepolo,  Relaxione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pfo 

In  Bergamo  lifu  levatoper  forza,  dalle  prigf. 

Dnastero  dl  S.  Domenico,  dove  allora  si  solevano 


•  Pkolo  Tie] 

nr.eiv, 

oni  del  monastero 

mettere  i  rei,  un  principale  heretico,  nominate  Giorgio 
Mondaga  (another  name  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  Italian 
Protestants,)  con  gran  pericolo  suo  e  de*  frati.  Nella  me- 
desima  citt&  poi  travagli6  assai  per  forroare  il  processo 
contra  il  vescovo  allora  di  Bergamo.  [At  Bergamo  tliere 
was  rescued  from  him  by  force,  from  the  prisons  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Dominic,  where  accused  persons  used 


of  Neri,  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  put  a  chain  oa 
his  legs,  so  that  he  might  never  hereafter  be 
tempted  to  withdraw  to  the  repose  of  a  mon- 
astery.'^ In  1557  he  made  him  cardinal.  In 
this  new  dignity  Gbislieri  continued  as  before, 
austere,  poor,  and  unpretending ;  he  tok)  the 
members  of  his  househokl  they  must  imagine 
they  were  inmates  of  a  monastery.  For  him- 
self, he  lived  only  in  his  devotions  and  in  the 
Inquisition. 

In  a  man  of  this  character,  Borromeo,  Phi- 
lip U.  and  the  entire  strict  party,  thought  they 
beheld  the  saviour  of  the  Church.  The  Ro- 
man citizens  were  not  perhaps  so  well  satis- 
fied. Pius  V.  heard  of  it  and  said,  ''  They 
shall  lament  me  so  much  the  more  when  I  am 
dead." 

He  retained  all  his  monastic  austerity  even 
when  pope,  rigkity  and  undeviatingly  observed 
all  the  fasts,  allowed  himself  no  garment  of 
fine  texture,t  read  frequently,  and  daily  heard 
mass,  but  still  took  care  that  his  devotional 
practices  should  not  ofi^  any  hindrance  to 
public  business.    He  never  indulged  in  the 
siesta,  and  was  a  very  early  riser.     Were 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  depth  of  his  reli- 
gious earnestness,  we  might  find  a  warrant 
for  it  in  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
papacy  as  conducive  to  the  increase  of  his 
piety,  nor  as  tending  to  the  souPs  weal,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  the  glories  of  Paradise ; 
were  it  not  for  prayer,  he  thought  the  burden 
would  be  intolerable  to  him.     To  his  last 
hour  he  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  a  fervent  devo- 
tion, the  only  bliss  of  which  he  was  capable, 
a  devotion  that  often  moved  him  even  to  tears^ 
and  from  the  practice  of  which  he  rose  np 
with  the  conviction  that  he  dtful  been  heard. 
The  people  were  in  raptures  when  they  saw 
him  in  procession,  barefooted  and  bareheaded, 
with  his  long  snow-white  beard,  and  his  face 
that  beamed  with  unaffected  pie^.    So  pious . 
a  pope  they  were  sure  they  had  never  looked 
upon,  and  they  would  relate  how  his  very  as- 
pect had  converted  protestants.    Adoreover, 
Pius  was  kindly  and  afi&ble ;  he  treated  his 
old  servants    with  the    utmost   fiimiliarity. 
How  noble  was  his  manner  of  accosting  that< 
same  count  Delia  Trinita,  when  he  was  now 
sent  as  ambassador  to  him !    ^*  Behold,**  he 
said,  when  he  recognized  him,  ^thus  does 
God  help  the  innocent:**  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  he  ever  visited  the  past  upon 
the  count.    Benevolent  he  had  always  been : 
he  had  a  list  of  the  needy  in  Rome,  whom  he 
regularly  assisted  in  proportion  to  their  sta- 
tion. 


thpn  to  be  kepi,  a  chief  heretic  named  Giorgio  Montalto, 
monks, 


vnde^  circuuisunces  of  great  peril  to  himself  and  the 
He  afterwards  ezenedhimself  so  for  in  the  same 


city,  M  to  insihuta  a  proceM  agaiasi  the  Uien  biihop  of 
JMi|amo.j 


•  Catena,  Tiu  di  Pio  V.,  from  which  we  hare  taken  th« 
greater  part  of  our  information,  gives  this  also.  Pius  V. 
related  it  himself  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors  as  Cher, 
namely,  Mich.  Suriano  and  Paul  Tiepolo,  (Oct.2,156Q> 


t  Catena.  Tiepolo:  N«  mai  ha  lasctato  lacamliia  di 
rassa  che  come  freie  incomincib  di  portare.    Fa  le  < 
oni  diToiiMknamente  el  alciine  ToUe  collo  lacrtnn. 
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Natnre!i  sach  as  his  are  hnmble,  resigned, 
and  childlike ;  but  when  they  are  irritated 
and  ofiended,  they  kindle  into  stormy  ¥ehe- 
inence  and  implacable  resentment  Their 
own  turn  of  thought  they  regard  in  the  light 
of  a  duty,  a  paramount  duty,  the  neglect  of 
which  rouses  their  indignation.  Pius  V.  was 
conscious  that  he  always  pursued  the  straifi^ht- 
ibrward  path.  That  this  had  conducted  him 
to  the  papacT,  was  a  fact  that  filled  him  with 
such  sel^refiance  as  made  him  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  every  extraneous  consideration. 

His  obstinate  adhesion  to  his  own  opinion 
was  extreme ;  the  soundest  arguments  were 
found  insufficient  to  wean  him  from  them. 
He  was  easily  irritated  by  contradiction ;  his 
ftce  reddened,  and  he  broke  out  into  the  most 
▼iolent  expressions.'*'  As  he  understood  but 
little  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  world  or  of  domestic 
politics,  and  rather  suffered  his  judgment  to 
DC  warped  in  one  way  or  another  by  second- 
ary circumstances,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  deal  with  him  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

With  regard  to  individuals,  he  did  not  in- 
deed allow  his  opinions  to  be  determined  at 
once  by  the  first  impression  ;  but  having  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  consider  any  one  as  good 
or  bad,  there  was  no  moving  him  fVom  that 
conclusion.!  He  was  prone,  however,  to 
think  that  men  deteriorate  rather  than  im- 
prove in  character,  and  he  looked  on  most 
men  with  snspicipn. 

It  was  remarked  that  he  never  miti^ted  a 
penal  sentence;  commonly  he  would  much 
rather  have  wished  they  had  been  more  se- 
vere. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion punished  recent  ofl^nces ;  he  caused  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  old  ones  of  ten  or  twen- 
ty vears'  standing. 

•  If  there  was  a  place  where  fewer  punish- 
ments were  inflicted,  that  was  enough  to  con- 
demn it  in  his  eyes  as  impure :  he  ascribed 
the  circumstance  to  official  negligence. 

Obeerve  with  wliat  rigour  he  insists  on  the 
application  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  ^  We 
forbid,^  he  says  in  one  of  his  bulls,  **  every 
physician,  who  shall  be  called  in  to  attend  a 
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*  Informationedi  Pio  Y.  (Bib.  Ambnwiaiia  in  Mtlan  F. 
D.  181.)  Lft  8.  S»'  naturalmeDte  6  gioviale  e  place  vole,  se 
ben  paraccidente  pare  di  aliradisposltione,  edi  cpii  viene 
ehe  v0lonUeri  onenemente  ngiona  con  Mr*  Cirillo,  suo 
maeairo  dl  casa,  il  quale  con  le  sue  piacevolezze  essendo 
baomo  demio  e  accorto,  diletta  S.  Beatiuidine,  e  sempra 
prafitu  a  ae  sieaio  at  aliri.  [Hia  holinen  ia  naturally  of  a 
cheerful  and  pleaaanl  temper,  though  he  maj  by  accident 
appear  otherwiao;  wherefere  he  readily  ennget  in  bon- 
•arable  diacoune  with  monaignor  Girillo,  hie  maeetro  di 
caee,  who,  being  a  man  of  poliahed  addreei,  delighta  hia 
IwliBeai  with  hia  pleaaant  aalliea^  to  the  conalani  profit  of 
Mnuelf  and  othera.1  ^ 

t  Inlbrmationi  di  Flo  Y.  E  pla  difflcultoao  di  laactar  la 
cattiva  impreaaione  che  la  buona,  e  maaainuunente  di 
quelle  peieone  che  non  ha  in  pratica.  [He  foregoea  a  bad 
topreailon  with  more  dlAculty  than  a  good  one,  particu- 
larly with  ceganl  to  thoie  penona  of  whom  he  doe*  not  see 


bedridden  patient,  to  visit  the  said  patient  (br 
a  longer  space  than  three  days,  ;unle88  he  rs- 
ceive  a  certificate  within  that  time,  that  the 
patient  has  confessed  his  sins  afresh."*  An- 
other bull  imposes  punishments  upon  the  vio- 
lation of  the  sabbath  and  on  blasphemy.  For 
the  rich  these  were  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
*'  But  a  common  man  who  cannot  pay,  shall 
for  the  first  offence  stand  a  whole  day  before 
the  church-doors  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back ;  for  the  second,  he  shall  be  whipped 
through  the  city;  for  the  third,  his  tongue 
shall  be  bored,  and  be  shall  be  sent  to  the 
galleys." 

Such  is  the  general  style  of  his  ordinances. 
How  often  was  it  necessary  to  remind  him 
that  he  had  to  do,  not  with  angels,  but  with 
men  ff 

Deforence  towards  the  secular  powers,  now 
become  so  urgently  necessary,  never  checked 
him  in  this  respect  He  not  only  caused  the 
bull  In  Coma  Domini^  which  had  been  an  old 
subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reigns, to  be  proclanned  anew,  but  even  ren- 
dered it  more  harsh  by  some  special  additions. 
In  that  bull  he  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
deny  the  right  of  government  to  impose  new 
taxes. 

Such  violent  proceedings  were  followed  of 
course  by  re-actions;  not  merely  inasmuch 
as  the  demands  which  a  man  of  such  austerity 
thought  himself  justified  in  making  upon  the 
world,  could  never  be  satisfied,  but  nirthei^ 
roore,  a  deliberate  resistance  arose,  and  jar- 
rings  innumerable.  Philip  IL,  devotee  as  he 
was,  once  hinted  to  the  pope  that  he  should 
not  venture  to  try  of  what  a  sovereign,  irrita- 
ted to  the  utmost,  might  be  capable. 

The  pope,  on  his  part,  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  state  of  things.  He  often  fek  himself 
unhappy  in'hk  ran£  He  said  he  was  weary 
of  life ;  that  since  he  acted  without  respect  of 
persons  he  had  made  himself  enemies,  and 
that  ever  since  he  had  been  pope,  his  life  ha4 
been  one  series  of  vexations  and  persecutions^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  although  Pius  no 
more  succeeded  than  any  other  man  in  giving 
full  content  and  satisfaction,  certain  it  is  that 
his  demeanour  and  his  habits  of  mind  exei^ 
cised  an  incalculable  influence  over  his  con* 
temporaries,  and  over  the  general  develop- 
ment of  his  church.  After  so  long  a  train  of 
circumstances,  all  ccnispiring  to  caU  forth  and 
promote  ajnore  spiritual  t^dency,  after  so 
many  resolutions  adopted  to  make  Uiis  gener* 
ally  predominant,  there  needed  a  pope  of  kit 

•  Supra  gregem  Domlnicum,  Bull.  It.  il.  p.  281. 

t  In  the  fnformationi  Politiche,  xli.  la  to  be  found  fbr 
iniuuice  an  Epiaiola  a  N.  8.  Pio  T.  nella  quale  ai  eaorut 
S.  S.  tolerare  gU  Ebrei  e  le  conegglane,  [An  epistle  to  our 
lord  Piua  Y.,  In  which  hia  holineaa  la  exhorted  to  toK^raCh 
the  Jewf  and  the  courtesana]  bj  a  certahr  Bertano,  who 
expatiates  laraely  en  hta  subject.  The  Caperionr  begged 
the  pope  that  he  would  $?rant  at  least  thebareet  toleFatioS. 
The  pope  answered,  he  would  rather  qnii  ftevei  than 
winkatsttchi" 
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moald  to  provide  that  the  new  system  should 
not  only  be  every  where  proclaimed,  but  altio 
practically  enforced.  I'e  this  end  his  zeal 
and  his  example  alike  were  of  immense  effi- 
cacy. 

The  often  talkedK)f  reformations  of  the  court 
were  commenced  in  fkct  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
forms  that  had  been  proposed.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  papal  household  was  retrenched  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  Pius  V.  required 
little  for  his  own  person,  and  used  often  to 
•ay,  **  He  who  would  ffovem,  must  begin  with 
himself."  For  hb servants,  who  as  bethought 
iiad  remained  true  to  him  all  his  life  through 
without  hope  of  reward,  and  purely  out  of 
^  a&ction,  he  provided  not  indeed  without  lib- 
erality ;  but  still  he  kept  his  dependents  with- 
in more  straitened  limits  than  ever  had  any 
pope  before  him.  He  moderately  endowed 
his  nephew  fiooelli,  whom  he  had  made  car- 
dinal, only  because  he  was  told  that  such  a 
step  was  expedient  towards  maintaining  a 
more  coofidential  intercourse  with  sovereigns. 
When  Boneili  once  invited  his  father  to  Rome, 
Pius  obliged  him  to  quit  the  city  again  that 
niffht  and  that  very  hour.  The  rest  of  his 
relations  he  would  never  raise  above  the  mid- 
dle station,  and  woe  to  him  who  should  have 
been  induced  into  any  transgression,  even  into 
« lie ;  he  never  forgave  him,  but  drove  him 
fh>m  him  without  mercy.  How  far  was  he 
from  the  practice  of  that  nepotism,  that  for 
eenturies  had  constituted  so  considerable  a 
part  of  papal  history.  In  one  of  his  most  en- 
ergetic bulls,  Pius  V.  forbade  for  the  future 
every  enfeoffinent  of  a  possession  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  under  any  title  and  pretext  what- 
ever :  he  declared  ipso  facto  excommunicated 
all  who  should  even  counsel  such  an  act,  and 
he  caused  these  declarations  of  his  to  be  sign- 
ed by  all  the  cardinals.*  He  proceeded  with 
leal  in  the  repeal  of  abuses ;  fow  dispensa- 
tioos,  and  still  fewer  compositions,  were 
known  to  issue  from  him ;  and  frequently  did 
he  restrict  the  indulgences  that  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessors.  He  enjoined  his 
auditor-general  to  proceed  without  ceremony 
against  all  archbishops  and  bishops  who  ne- 
glected to  reside  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
and  to  report  them  to  himself,  that  he  might 
depose  the  disobedientf  He  commanded  all 
parish  priests,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  attend 
closely  to  the  discharge  of^  public  worship  in 
their  several  ch^^hes,  and  he  cancelled  what- 
ever dispensations  from  that  duty  they  might 
have  received.l  He  was  not  less  zealous  in 
his  endeavours  to  restore  order  in  the  con- 
Tents.  On  the  one  hand,  he  confirmed  to 
them  their  exemption  from  imposts  au^  other 
burthens,  as,  for  instance,  the  quartering  of 

_  •  Prohibhio  alienandi  ei  Infeuduidi  civit4lM  et  loca  S. 
K.  B.  •dmonet  not :  1567, 99  Man. 

t  Com  alUt  15G«,  10  JoniL  Bull.  W.  U.  303. 

t  Cupiemei  1566»  8  JuUi,  BuU.  iv.  Ui.  M. 


troops;  he  would  not  have  their  tranquillity 
molested ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  forbade 
the  monks  to  hear  confessions  without  exami- 
nation and  permission  of  the  bishops,  and 
every  new  bishop  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
peat the  examination.*  He  enjoined  the 
strictest  seclusion  both  of  monks  and  nun& 
This  was  not  universally  approved  of.  Com- 
plaints were  urged  that  he  enforced  rules 
more  strict  than  those  to  which  members  of 
orders  had  bound  themselves:  some  fell  into 
a  sort  of  desperation,  others  fled.f 

All  these  things  he  enforced  in  the  first 
instance  in  Rome,  and  in  the  states  of  the 
Church.  He  bound  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  spiritual  ordinances,^  while  he 
himself  provided  for  a  rifforous  and  impartial 
admin  istration  of  justice.  (  He  did  not  merely 
admonish  the  magistrates  earnestly  thereto^ 
but  every  last  Wednesday  of  the  month  he 
held  a  public  sitting  with  the  cardinals,  at 
which  every  one  might  appeal  in  person 
against  the  ordinary  tribunala  I ndependently 
of  this,  he  was  inde&tigable  in  giving  audi- 
ence. He  remained  in  his  chair  from  early 
morning,  and  every  one  was  admitted.  Hm 
zeal  did  actually  produce  a  total  reform  in 
the  ways  of  Rome.  **  At  Rome,**  says  Paul 
Tiepolo,  **  things  go  on  very  difibrently  from 
the  old  flagitious  course.  The  inhabitants 
are  become  much  better,  or  at  least  they 
appear  sa" 

Something  similar  took  place  more  or  less 
throughout  all  Italy.  Church-discipline  was 
every  where  rendered  more  strict  by  the 
publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  An 
obedience  was  rendered  to  the  pope,  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  for  a  long  time  had 
enjoyed. 

Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  up  to  him  those  who  were  denounced  by 
Uie  Inquisition.  Camesecchi,  another  of  those 
men  of  letters  who  had  participated  in  the 


«  Rofnani  1571, 6  Aujr.  Bui).  It.  iH.  177. 

i  Th^polo,  Speaie  volte  nel  dar  rtmedio  a  qualche  di«> 
online  incorre  in  un  altro  maggiore,  procedendo  niaMim- 
amente  per  vie  decli  estremi.  [Frequently  In  applying 
a  remedy  to  one  evil,  he  incurred  «noUier  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, nis  proceedings  being  for  the  moat  part  in  ex- 
treroea.1 

t  Bull.  W.  Hi.  981 

I  Informatiooe  della  quallt4  di  Pio  V.  e  delle  coee  chs 
da  quelle  dependono  (Berlin  Library).  Nel  conferire  U 
graiie  noa  si  cura  delle  circonatanse.  aecondo  che  all* 
volte  aarebbe  neceaaario  per  qualsivoglia  riapetto  conaide- 
rabile,  nA  a  requiaition  dralcuno  la  giuatitia  ai  ha  puato 
alterata,  ancora  che  ala  aenxa  dar  acandalo  e  con  eaempto 
d'altri  ponteflce  potease  fare.  [In  conferring  favours  hs 
paya  no  heed  to  circtmiai«ncea,  aa  would  at  timea  aeem  - 
neceaaary  in  re^gard  to  some  conaiderable  claim  to  defer-  | 
ence,  nor  doea  juatice  waver  a  jot  at  the  solicitation  of  hXkw 
one,  even  tluMigh  it  might  be  done  without  giving  acandal, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  other  popes'  examples.]  Soii> 
ano  obatfrvea,  that  he  never  conferred  a  favour  without 
accompanying  it  with  an  admonition :  **  il  che  mi  parse 
proprio  II  stilo  de*  confessori,  che  (anno  una  gran  reprea- 
sione  al  penitente,  quando  sono  per  asaolveno,'*  [whicb 
seems  to  me  the  peculiar  style  m  coafessora.  who  chid* 
the  penitent  largely  when  they  are  about  to  absolTe  him.j 
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flnt  movomeBta  towards  protesUntism  in  dinakwlio  had  choeefi  hk  ande,  he  might 
Italy,  had  hitherto  alwajs  come  off  safely :  ^  have  occupied  a  brilliant  position  in  Rome ; 
but  now  neither  his  |>er9onal  credit,  nor  the  ,  but  he  gave  up  everjrthing,  and  refu9ed  every- 
reputation  of  his  fainily,  nor  his  connexion  thing,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 
even  with  the  reigninjf  house  itself,  could  an^  duties  of  his  bishopric  of  Milan.    These  he 


longer  protect  him.  Be  was  delivered  bound 
to  Uie  Roman  Inquisition,  and  sufiered  death 
at  the  stake.*  Cosmo  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  pope ;  he  aided  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  admitted  his  spiritual  claims 
without  hesitation.  In  return  for  this,  the 
pope  felt  moved  to  crown  him  archduke  of 
Tuscany.  The  right  of  the  Roman  see. to 
take  such  a  step  was  exceedingly  dubious; 
the  prince's  morab  occasioned  well-jpounded 
ofience,  but  the  devotion  he  manifested  to- 
wards the  holy  see,  the  strict  ecclesiastical 
measures  he  adopted  in  his  dominions,  ap- 
peared in  the  pope's  eye  to  constitute  the  very 
merit  of  merits. 

The  old  antagonists  of  the  Medici,  the 
^mesi,  vied  with  them  in  the  same  course : 
even  Ottavio  Famese  plumed  himself  on 
executing  the  pope's  commands  upon  the  least 
hint 

Pius  was  not  on  quite  such  good  terms  with 
tbe  Venetians.  They  were  neither  so  hostile 
to  the  Turks,  nor  so  indulgent  to  monastic 
institutions,  nor  so  cordial  towards  the  inqui- 
sition, as  be  could  have  wished.  Still  he  took 
good  care  not  to  break  with  them.  He  deem- 
ed '*that  the  republic  was  based  upon  the 
ftith,  and  had  always  kept  herself  catholic : 
she  alone  had  remained  free  from  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  barbarians;  the  honour  of  Italy 
rested  upon  her,"  and  he  deckred  that  he 
loved  her.  llie  Venetians  too  conceded  more 
to  him  than  to  any  other  pope.  They  deli- 
vered up  to  him  (an  act  unparalleled  in  their 
annals)  the  unfbrtunate  Guide  Zanetti  of  Fano, 
whose  religious  opinions  had  incurred  suspi- 
cion, and  who  had  fled  to  Parma.  They 
introduced  tolerably  good  order  among  U^ 
clergy  of  the  city,  who  for  a  long  time  had 
given  themselves  little  concern  about  the 
rules  of  the  Church.  But,  besides  this,  their 
churches  of  Verona  were  admirably  organized 
by  J.  Matteo  Giberti,  who  was  held  up  as  an 
example  of  what  a  bishop's  life  should  be.t 
His  plans  and  regulations  were  re^;arded  as 
morals  throuffhout  the  entire  cathoLc  world ; 
the  council  ot  Trent  adopted  several  of  them. 
Carlo  Borromeo  had  his  likeness  taken,  that 
he  might  be  c<mstantly  reminded  of  his  walk 
and  demeanour. 

But  Carlo  Borromeo  himself  exercised  a 
still  greater  influence.  From  his  numerous 
dignities  and  offices,  (among  them,  that  of 
grand-penitentiary,)  and  as  chief  of  the  car- 


•  Cantinl,  Vlu  dl  Cori  mo,  p.  468. 

t  PMri  Fnociftci  Zinf.  bonf  paitorif,  exemplum  ac  fpe- 
cimen  ainfulAre  ex  Jo.  MaiihaK)  Oiberto  episcope  ezpres- 
wam  atnue  propositum.  Written  in  1636,  and  origioaUy 
iMMMtodforEncland.    Opera  OiWU,  p.  363. 


discharged  with  uncommon  energy,  nay  with 
passion.  He  was  continually  journeying 
through  his  diocese  in  every  direction ;  there 
was  not  a  place  in  it  which  he  had  not  visit- 
ed two  or  three  times ;  the  loftiest  mountains, 
the  remotest  valleys,  were  not  neglected  by 
him.  He  was  usually  preceded  by  a  visitatOTf 
whose  report  he  carried  with  him,  and  then 
investigated  everything  with  his  own  eyes, 
imposing  punishments  and  confirming  im- 
provements.'*' He  led  his  clergy  to  ad<^t  a 
similar  course :  six  provincial  councils  were 
held  under  his  ausmces.  But  besides  all  this, 
he  was  indefatiffable  in  the  discharge  of  ordi- 
nary clerical  mnctions.  He  preached,  and 
read  mass ;  passed  whole  days  in  administering 
the  sacrament,  ordaining  priests,  admitting 
nuDSrr^Mid*  consecratiug  altars.  The  latter 
ceremony  was  one  of  eight  hours'  duration : 
three  hundred  occasions  have  been  enume- 
rated, on  vhich  he  performed  it  Many  <^ 
his  measures,  indeed,  chiefly  concerned  exter- 
nals, relating  more  particularly  to  the  reno- 
vation of  buildings,  the  harmonizing  of  rituals, 
and  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  host. 
What  was  most  essential,  was  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline in  which  he  held  his  clergy,  and  in 
which  these  again  held  their  flocks.  Ha 
knew  well  the  art  of  making  his  orders  eflbc- 
tive.  In  Swiss  countries  he  visited  the  places 
of  most  ancient  sanctity,  divided  presents 
among  the  people,  and  invited  the  nobles  to 
his  table.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  how 
to  meet  the  refractory  with  effect  The  pea- 
santry of  Valcamonica  waited  for  him  once  to 
receive  his  blessing.  Now  as  they  had  not 
paid  their  tithes  for  some  time,  he  passed  on 
without  movmg  his  hands  or  casting  a  glance 
on  one  of  them.  The  people  were  distracted 
at  this,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  return  to 
their  old  dutiful  behaviour.f  Occasionally, 
however,  he  encountered  more  obstinate  and 
more  rancorous  opposition.  His  purpose  to 
reform  the  order  of  Umiliati,  whose  members 
bad  entered  it  only  to  enjoy  its  wealth  in 
licentiousness,!  exasperated  those  men  to  such 
a  doCTee,  that  they  made  an  attempt  on  the 
archbishop's  life.  A  shot  was  fired  at  him  as 
he  was  pimying  in  his  chapel.    Nothing,  how* 


•  OiiMBlanua.  de  yita  el  rebtu  genia  S.  Caioli  Borronuil, 
Mediol.  p.  lU,  ia  very  explicit  reapecting  the  **Titm 
Tiaitationia,"  and  all  such  thinn. 

t  Ripamonte,  Historia  urbis  Medlolanf,  fn  OmTina,  11. 
i.  p.  8M.  Ripamonte  dedicated  the  whole  aecond  part  ot 
hia  hiftory,  lib.  zi.— xrli.  to  St.  Charlea  Borromeua. 

t  Thej  had,  in  all,  ninetj-four  housea,  each  of  which 
might  have  maintained  a  hundred  individuala:  rat  ao 
small  was  the  number  of  the  members,  that  ther  were  on 
an  average  only  two  to  a  houae.  The  order  waa  aboliahed. 
and  BwTomeo'a  CE^'»— —'-'•-  —  — »»  —  -•--  » — — 


BU«»    a^vm  > VU.W  V  T>u 

Uted  by  tu  wealth. 


ndowmenta,  m  well  aa  tha  JeMitt%  pfOr 
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ever,  wts  ever  more  vaeM  to  him  than  this 
attack.  The  people  looked  on  bis  escape  as 
a  miracle^  ana  from  that  moment  began  to 
regard  hira  with  absolute  veneration.  SiDce 
his  seal  was  as  pure  and  as  nnsullied  by 
worldly  motives  as  it  was  persistent,  since 
even  in  the  hour  of  peril,  when  the  ^a^^ue 
was  raging,  he  was  unwearied  in  his  solici- 
tude for  Uie  bodily  and  spiritual  health  of 
those  committed  to  his  care,  since  every  act  of 
his  bespoke  nothing  but  disinterestedness  and 

Siety,  his  influence  grew  day  by  day,  and 
lilan  assumed  a  totally  altered  aspect 
**  How  shall  I  sufficiently  praise  thee,  fiiirest 
city  !^  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto  towards  the 
close  of  Borromeo*s  administration ;  ^  I  admire 
t^y  sanctity  and  religion ;  I  see  thee  a  second 
Jerusalem.'*  With  all  the  worldliness  of  the 
Milanese  nobility,  exclamations  so  enthusias- 
tic as  these  could  not  possibly  have  been 
i^together  ungrounded.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
solemnly  congratulated  Borromeo  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  exertions.  The  latter  sought  now 
to  secute  the  future  stability  of  his  regulations. 
The  uniformity  of  the  ritual  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  congregation.  A  special  order  of 
regular  clergy,  named  obligate  pled^ged  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  archbishop  and  &is 
church.  The  Bamabites  received  new  rules, 
and  since  that  time  their  kbours  were  appro- 
priated, first  in  that  diocese,  and  afterwards 
wherever  their  order  obtained  admission,  to 
the  task  of  aiding  the  bishops  in  their  care  of 
souls.*  These  arrangements  were  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  of  Rome  on  a  smaller  scale.  A 
CMegium  Helveticum  too  was  founded  in 
Milan  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in 
Switzerland,  as  in  Etome  the  Collegium  Oer- 
marUcum  had  been  established  for  Grermany. 
All  this  could  but  corroborate  the  importance 
and  consideration  of  thd  pope.  Borromeo, 
who  never  received  a  papal  brief  but  with 
uncovered  head,  instilled  the  same  devoted- 
ness  into  his  church. 

Meanwhile,  Pius  V.  had  attained  an  un- 
wonted influence  in  Naples  too.  In  the  very 
commencement  of  his  papacy  he  had  sent  for 
Tommaso  Orsino  da  Foligno,  and  charged 
him  with  a  reforming  visitation  of  the  Roman 
churches.  On  the  completion  of  this,  he 
named  him  bishop  of  Strongoli,  and  sent  him 
with  the  same  view  to  Naples.  Amidst  a 
great  concourse  of  that  devout  people,  Orsino 
completed  his  visitation  of  the  capital  and  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom. 

True  it  is,  the  pope  had  in  Naples  as  well 
as  in  Milan  no  few  disputes  with  the  royal 
officers.  The  king  felt  hunself  aggrieved  by 
the  bull  In  Cmna  Domini^  whilst  the  pope 
would  hear  nothing  of  the  royal  exequatur: 
for  the  former,'  the  ecclesiastical  officers  did 


•  BJpamonte,  857.    HocalteUiefintfoundenBeccaria. 
Forrula,  and  Morlgia.    OluMsno,  p.  4^  g ivfli  the  iwutl 


too  much ;  far  the  latter,  the  royal  i^cers  did 
too  little:  there  were  incessant  bickerings 
between  the  viceroys  and  the  archbishops. 
Intense  dissatis^ction  often,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  the  king*s  confessor  was  loud  in  his  com- 
plaints. No  open  rapUire  however  ensued. 
Both  sovereigns  respectively  imputed  the  chief 
blame  to  the  other's  officers  and  advisers,  and 
they  remained  on  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Philip  II.  was  ill,  Pius  V.  lifted  up  his  hands 
and  prayed  to  God  for  his  recovery :  the  aged 
man  implored  God  to  take  some  years  from 
his  own  span,  and  add  them  to  the  king^s, 
whose  life  was  of  more  moment  than  his  own. 

Moreover,  Spain  was,  on  the  whole,  fovern- 
ed  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal renovation.  The  king  had,  for  a  moment, 
pondered  whether  or  not  he  should  uncondi- 
tionally admit  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  he  would  at  least  have  been  glad 
to  curtail  the  papal  power,  as  flir  as  regarded 
the  right  of  making  concessions  at  variance 
with  Uie  tenour  of  those  resolutions; — but  the 
religious  character  of  his  monarchy  was  oppos- 
ed to  all  attempts  o£  the  kind :  he  saw  that  he 
must  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  a  serious 
diflerence,  if  he  would  remain  secure  of  the 
allegiance  paid  to  himself  The  decrees  of 
the  council  were  every  where  proclaimed,  and 
the  regulations  enforced.  In  this  kingdom, 
too,  the  rifforous  dogmatic  spirit  acquired  the 
upper  hand.  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
the  first  clergyman  in  Spain,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  who,  next  to 
Pole,  had  contributed  most  to  the  restoration 
of  Catholicism  in  fingland  under  the  reign  of 
Mary,  in  spite  of  all  these  claims,  could  not 
escape  the  inquisition.  **  I  have  never,*'  he 
said,  **  had  any  other  purpose  in  view,  than  to 
put  down  heresy,  and  God  has  stood  by  me  in 
this  design.  I  myself  have  converted  many 
persons  of  heterodox  views ;  I  have  caused  tbie 
bodies  of  many  arch-heretics  to  be  disinterred 
and  burned;  catholics  and  protestants  have 
named  me  the  foremost  defender  of  the  fiiith.^ 
But  all  this  unquestionably  catholic  conduct 
availed  him  nothing  against  the  Inquisition. 
Sixteen  articles  were  found  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  approximate  to  the  notions 
of  the  Protestants,  especially  with  regard  to 
justification.  After  sufiering  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  Spain,  and  the  anxieties  of  a  pro- 
tracted prosecution,  he  was  sent  to  Rome.  It 
seemed  doing  him  a  great  favour  to  snatch 
him  from  the  hands  of  his  personal  enemies ; 
but  even  in  Rome  he  could  not  in  the  end 
escape  sentence  of  condemnation.* 

If  such  was  the  fate  of  a  man  of  such  high 
station,  in  a  case  of  so  doubtful  a  nature,  it 


•  Llorenie  has  devoted  three  long  chtpten.  la  hie  Hit^ 
tonr  of  the  Inquitition,  to  thia  erent.  Hifi.  de  llnqulsl- 
Uoa,lil.l8lPai6. 
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may  be  eonceiTed  how  little  tolemoce  the 
Inquuition  would  be  inclined  to  show  to  un- 
deniable lapses  from  the  &ith,  in  persons  of 
lower  rank ;  instances  of  which  did  certainly 
appear  here  and  there  in  Spain.  The  whole 
ngour  with  which  the  remains  of  Judaism  and 
Hahsmroedanisin  had  hitherto  been  hunted 
down,  was  now  concentrated  upon  Protestant 
opinions.  Autos-da-le  followed  thick  and  fost 
upon  each  other,  till  at  last  everv  germ  of  the 
obnoxious  creed  was  extirpated.  Since  the 
year  1570,  we  hardly  meet  with  any  but 
foreigners  brought  before  the  Inquisition  for 
protestantism.* 

The  government  of  Spain  did  not  favour  the 
Jesuits.  They  were  ccmsidered  to  be,  tor  the 
naost  part,  Jewteh  Christians,  not  of  pure 
Spanish  blood ;  and  were  shrewdly  suspcssled 
of  harbouring  the  thought  of  some  time  or 
other  reveuffmg  themselves  lor  all  the  mal- 
treatment they  had  endured.  In  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  order  attained 
hot  too  rapidly  unlimited  power :  they  governed 
the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  king  ^bastian. 
As  they  enjoyed  the  highest  cr^it  in  Rome 
too,  and  under  Pius  V.,  Uiey  made  their  power 
in  that  country  subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
euria. 

And  thus  Pius  V.  ruled  both  the  peninsulas 
more  completely  ^an  any  of  his  predecessors 
for  a  long  time.  The  regulations  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  were  every  where  in  rigour.  All 
bishops  swore  to  the  Prqf€$no  Fiaei,  which 
contained  a  summary  of  the  dogmatic  propo- 
sitions of  the  council.  Pope  Pius  V.  promul- 
gated the  Romish  catechism,  in  which  those 
propositions  appear  here  and  there  in  a  more 
expanded  form;  he  abolished  all  breviaries 
not  expressly  issued  by  the  papal  see,  or  which 
bad  not  been  in  use  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  and  published  a  new  one,  modelled  on 
that  c^the  oldest  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Rome,  desiring  that  it  might  be  universally 
adopted.!  He  failed  not  also  to  publish  a 
new  missal  for  general  use,  **  after  the  rule 
and  ritual  of  the  holy  fathers.}  The  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries  were  filled;  the  convents 
were  effectually  reformed;  the  inquisition 
watched  with  merciless  severity  over  the  unity 
and  inviolability  of  the  faith. 

Now  by  such  means  as  these,  a  strict  com- 
bination had  grown  up  between  all  these 
countries  and  states.  This  was  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  fact,  that  France,  involved  as  it 
was  in  civil  war,  either  abandoned  its  old  hos- 
tility to  Spain,  or  was  unable  to  give  it  effect. 

•  Mc  Crie*!  Hiftoiy  of  the  PrqgreM  and  Suppreisioa  of , 
liba  Ijiqaiciiion  in  Spiin,  p.  336. 

t  RenKKii  its  aam  aliena  et  incerta  etsenu  [To  the 
wMidimwal  of  all  those  of  adveniiiioui  and  uncertain 
orlfin.1— Qooniam  nobif :  9  Julii,  ^568. 

t  Coilatif  omnibus  cum  vetuttliiimufl  nostra  Yatican» 
l>iblioib«c«  aliisque  undique  conquisitis  emendatis  atque 
ineofTUptls  codicibus.  rCollaled  with  all  the  most  ancient 
MS8.  in  our  Vatican  Itbtmrr.  and  with  other  correct  and 


The  troubles  of  France  were  productive  of 
another  result  also.  The  events  of  a  period 
always  evolve  some  general  political  notions, 
which  then  exercise  a  practical  dominion  over 
the  world.  The  catholic  princes  believed 
theoMolves  assured  that  tne  admission  of 
changes  in  religion  was  fatal  to  a  state. 
Whereas  Pius  v.  had  said  that  the  church 
could  not  subsist  without  the  support  of  sove- 
reigns, the  latter  were  now  convinced  that 
for  them,  too,  an  union  with  the  church  was 
indispensably  necewsary.  Pius  V.  never  ceas- 
ed to  preach  up  this  doctrine  to  them.  In 
fact,  he  lived  to  see  all  Southern  Christendom 
grouped  around  himself  in  one  common  enter- 
prise. 

The  Ottoman  power  was  still  making  vigor- 
ous progress:  it  ruled  the  Mediterranean; 
and  its  enterprises,  first  against  Malta,  and 
then  against  Cyprus,  showed  how  earnestly 
it  was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  vet  unsub- 
jugated  islands.  It  threatened  Italy  from 
Hungary  and  Greece.  Pius  V.  succeeded  in 
at  last  opening  the  eyes  of  the  catholic  mon- 
archs  to  the  magnitude  of  this  danger.^  The 
thought  oCa  league  between  those  sovereigns 
suggested  itself  to  him  upon  the  attack  on 
Cyprus,  and  he  proposed  it  to  Venice  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  Spain  on  the  other.  **  When 
I  received  permission  to  treat  with  him  on  the 
subject,**  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  **  and 
communicated  my  instructions  to  him,  he  rais- 
ed his  hands  towards  heaven  and  thanked 
God :  ho  promised  that  his  whole  soul,  and 
every  thought  of  his  mind,  should  be  devoted 
to  that  business.'**  It  cost  him  infinite  trouble 
to  remove  the  difllculties  that  impeded  an 
union  of  the  two  maritime  powers.  He  add- 
ed the  other  states  of  Italy  to  them ;  and  he 
himself,  though  at  first  he  possessed  neither 
money  nor  ships  nor  arms,  yet  found  means 
to  reinforce  the  fleet  even  with  papal  galleya 
He  had  a  share  in  the  choice  of  the  leader, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  whose  ambition  and  devo- 
tion he  contrived  equally  to  influence.  The 
result  at  last  was  the  most  successful  engage- 
ment, that  of  Lepanto,  in  which  Christendom 
had  ever  been  concerned.  So  intensely  was 
the  pope  interested  in  this  enterprise,  that  on 
the  day  of  battle  he  believed  he  beheld  the 
victory  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  trance.  Its 
achievement  filled  him  with  the  highest  sel& 
confidence  and  the  most  daring  projects.    In 


•  Soriano.  Haruu  la  resoluUone,  andai  sublto  alia 
audienza,  benche  era  di  notte.  e  lliora  incommoda,  e  S. 
8«.  trevagliato  per  li  accident!  seguiii  quel  giomo  per  U 
coronatione  del  duca  di  Fiorenaa  ed  U  protesto  dell'  am- 
basciatore  Cesareo  (against  it):  e  conimunicata  la  com- 
missione  che  haveva,  S.  S^.  si  allegri)  tutto.  [HaTing 
received  the  resolution,  I  went  instantW  to  seek  an  audi- 
ence, though  it  was  night,  and  the  hour  inconTenient,and 
his  holiness  had  been  much  fatigued  that  day  br  the  inci- 
dents arising  outof  the  coronation  of  the  duke  of  Florence, 
and  the  protest  of  the  imperial  ambassadon  scainsi  it; 
and  on  roj  communicating  mjr  orden,  hif  hdlmess  was 
entirel/  delighted.3 
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a  few  years  he  hoped  to  see  the  Ottomans 
wholly  prostrated. 

Bat  his  mediation  was  not  exclasivelj  de- 
voted to  the  bringing  about  of  such  unques- 
tionably glorious  enterprises.  His  rehgion 
was  of  so  exclusive  and  imperious  a  kind,  that 
be  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred  towards  all 
Christians  of  a  different  faith.  Strange  incon- 
sistency, that  religion  should  persecute  inno- 
cence and  humility  and  genuine  piety!  It 
seemed  none  to  Pins  V.,  who  had  risen  through 
the  Inquisition,  and  grown  old  in  its  ways. 
If  he  sought  with  inexliaustible  zeal  to  extir- 
pate the  remains  of  dissent  that  yet  lurked  in 
catholic  lands,  he  persecuted  with  still  more 
savage  fury  the  avowed  Protestants  who  had 
alretuly  shaken  off  his  yoke,  or  who  were  yet 
engi^ed  in  the  struggle.  He  not  only  aided 
the  French  catholics  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  but  he  gave  the  leader  of  these,  the 
count  Santafiore,  the  monstrous  order,  to  take 
no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but  to  kill  forthwith 
every  Protestant  who  should  fall  into  his 
hands.*  When  the  disturbances  broke  out  in 
the  Netherlands,  Philip  II.  wavered  at  first 
as  to  what  course  he  ^ould  pursue'  with  these 
provinces ;  the  pope  advised  him  to  an  armed 
Intervention.  His  argument  was,  ^  He  that 
nsgociates  without  the  cogency  of  arms  must 
receive  laws;  but  he  that  has  arms  in  his 
hands  can  prescribe  them.*'  He  approved  of 
Alva*s  bloody  measures,  and  sent  him,  in  re- 
ward of  them,  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword. 
It  cannot  be  proved  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
preparations  for  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 


lomew ;  but  hhe  did  things 'that  make  k  evident 
he  woold  have  approved  of  it  as  mudi  as  his 
successor. 

I  What  a  medley  of  singleness  of  purpose, 
(loftiness  of  soul,  personal  ansteri^,  and  entire  j 
Idevotton  to  religion,  with  grim  bifotrf,  ran-* 
Hcoroos  hatred,  and  sangoinaiy  Keafibr  perse-j 
'cution !  I 

In  this  spirit  lived  and  died  Pius  Y.*  When* 
he  saw  his  end  approaching,  he  once  more 
visited  the  seven  churches,  **  in  order,"  as  he 
said,  ^  to  take  leave  of  those  holy  places  ;*' 
and  he  thrice  kissed  the  last  steps  of  the  Scala 
Santa.  He  ha^  once  promised  not  only  to 
expend  on  an  expedition  against  England  the 
property  of  the  church,  dulices  and  crosses 
not  excepted,  but  even  to  head  it  in  person. 
Some  fugitive  catholics  from  England  pre- 
sentinsf  Uiemselves  in  his  way,  he  said,  **  he 
wished  he  might  shed  his  blood  for  them."  He 
spoke  with  special  interest  of  the  Ligue,  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he  left 
every  thing  in  ready  train :  the  last  money 
he  dispen^  was  for  that  parpose.f  The 
phantoms  of  his  enterprises  hovered  round 
him  to  his  last  moment  He  had  not  a  doubt 
of  their  prosperous  issue,  deeming  that  God 
would  needs  raise  up  from  the  very  stones  the 
man  his  work  demanded. 
I  If  his  loss  was  immediateljt  felt  more  acutely 
than  he  himself  had  anticipated,  an  unity  had 
wet  been  founded,  a  force  had  been  summoned 
north,  whose  inherent  momentum  would  of 
Ineceasity  maintain  the  course  begun. 


BOOK  THE   FOURTH. 
COURT  AND  STATE.    THE  TIMES  OP  GREGORY  XHI.  AND  SIXTUS  V. 


Introduction* 

Heivcvfortb  Catholicism  confronted  the 
protestant  world  in  renovated  collected  vigour. 

Comparing  the  two  antagonists  together,  we 
see  an  extraordinary  advantage  on  the  side  of 
Catholicism,  inasmuch  as  it  had  a  centre,  a 
chief  who  guided  its  movements  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Nor  only  had  the  pope  the  means  of  uniting 
the  other  catholic  powers  in  a  community  of 
efforts,  but  he  possessed  besides  dominions 
of  his  own,  suincienlly  strong  to  contribute 
something  to  the  general  force. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  states  of  the 
Church  come  before  us  in  a  new  light 

Their  foundation  resulted  from  the  efforts 


*  Catena,  Tiu  di  Pio  V^  p.  65.  Pio  gi  dolse  del  conte 
che  non  haveaae  il  comandamemo  di  luf  oaserrato  d'am- 
mazzar  subito  quklunque  heretico  gll  fiMte  ▼enuto  ftUe 


of  the  popes  to  elevate  their  families  to  princely 
station,  or  to  secure  for  themselves  a  para- 
mount importance  among  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  especially  among  the  Italian  states. 
In  neither  object  did  they  succeed  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  desires ;  and  now  it  was  be- 
come forever  impossible  to  renew  those  ef^ 
forts.  A  law  of  their  own  making  forbade 
Uie  alienation  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  far  too  powerful  in 
Italy  to  admit  of  any  contest  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  temi)oral  sovereignty  had 

♦  He  died  May  1, 1572. 

t  Infortnatione  dell'  infennhH  di  Pio  V.  Havendo  \n 
sua  stanza  in  una  caasettina  13m.  sc.  per  donare  e  far* 
eleeinotine  di  mia  mano,  due  giorni  avanii  sua  mone,  fec« 
chiamare  il  depositario  della  camera  e  levarli,  dicendo 
che  sarieno  boni  per  la  Ipga.  CHaving  in  his  chamber  a 
casket  conuining  thirteen  thousand  scudi,  intended  for 

S resents  and  alms  to  be  bestowed  with  his  own  hand,  two 
njB  before  he  died  he  sent  for  the  treasurer  to  the  camer4 
tA  take  them,  saying,  thej  would  be  serviceable  lo  tbs 
Ligue.J 
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now  becOToe  a  prop  ibr  the  fipuritual  authority : 
the  financial  means  it  aflbrded  were  import- 
ant to  the  general  development  of  the  papal 
power.  Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be 
necesmy  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the 
form  it  gradually  assumed  during  the  course 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Administrationiif  the  State*  qfthe  Church. 

A  well-situated,  rich,  and  noble  region  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  popes. 

The  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  can- 
not find  words  sufficiently  to  extol  its  fertility. 
What  beautiful  plain.<i  did  it  exhibit  round 
Bologna,  all  through  Romagna !  what  loveli- 
ness combined  with  fertility,  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennines !  **  We  travelled,"  say  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  of  1522,  **  from  Idace- 
rata  to  Tolentino.  through  the  most  beautiful 
fields ;  through  hills  and  plains  covered  with 
com :  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  grow- 
ing for  a  space  of  thirty  miles ;  not  a  foot  of 
nnculti  vated  land  was  discoverable ;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  gather  in,  not  to  speak  of  con- 
suming, each  an  abundance  of  corn.*'  Ro- 
magna yearly  yielded  forty  thousand  stara 
more  corn  than  was  sufficient  for  its  own  con- 
sumption ;  for  this  there  was  a  great  demand, 
and  after  supplying  the  numntain  districts  of 
tJrbino,  Tuscany,  and  Bologna,  thirty-five 
thousand  stara  more  were  at  times  exported 
'  -^y  sea.  Whilst  Venice,*  on  the  one  sea,  was 
supplied  with  necessaries  from  Bologna  and 
the  March ;  on  the  other,  Genoa  commonly, 
and  occasionally  Naples  too,  were  supplied 
from  Viterbo  and  the  patrimony.  In  one  of 
his  bulls  of  the  year  1566,  Pius  V.  extols  the 
divine  grace,  that  had  permitted  that  Rome, 
which  formerly  had  not  been  able  to  subsist 
withoQt  foreign  supplies  of  corn,  should  now 
not  only  possess  it  in  superfluity,  but  often  be 
able  to  supply  it  of  its  own  growth  to  neigh- 
bouring and  distant  countries,  by  land  and  sea.! 
In  the  year  1569,  the  exports  of  com  fnxn  the 
States  of  the  Church  are  estimated  at  the  an- 
nual value  of  five  hundred  thousand  scudi.l 


*  Badfoei^  Relatioiie.  1691.  The  IHeadihip  of  Romagna 
fw  Yenice  rested  oo  the  conaideration,  **  quanio  importa 
la  Ticinita  di  queata  citta  per  ben  vendere  per  I'ordinario 
le  lore  blade,  rmi,  ihiui,  niadi  et  altre  coae,  riportaodone 
all'lncontio  boni  danari."  ^ow  importaAi  the  Ticinitj 
of  the  Utter  cUt  waa  for  the  ready  sale  of  the  com,  wine, 
fraha,  Qfta,  ana  other  very  profitable  comroodUies.1 

t  Juriadiaio  conaulum  artis  acriculturv  urbia— '9  Sep. 
1566.    Bullar.  Cocquel.  iv.  ii.  314. 

t Giovanni  Oriui,  Relatione,  1669.  La  Romagna  e  la 
Marca  aola  si  mette  che  alcune  volte  abbia  mandato  fioori 
w  nibbia  di  grano  e  piif  di  SOv-  di  menudi.  II  paese  di 
Roma  e  lo  auto  di  \k  deW  Alpi  quasi  ogni  anno  sommin- 
iAia  il  viver  al  paese  di  Geneva  et  altri  luoghi  circonvi- 
cinl :  onde  dell'naciu  di  f  rani  e  dl  biade  dellb  stato  ecole. 
siaslico  si  ii«»n  per  cosa  certa  che  ogn'anno  entri  in  esso 
valw'Bte  di  SOfktr  gc.  almeno :  n6  all'incontro  ha  bisogno 
di  cQsi  di  fuori  se  non  di  poco  momento  et  in  poca  stima, 
one  soDo  speclerie  e  coei  da.  vestirsi  di  nobili  e  peraone 
PfiAcipali.  [It  is  stated  that  Romagna  and  the  March 
akrne  hare  occasionally  sixty  Uionsuid  rubbia  of  wheal. 


Particular  districts  were  further  celebrated  fat 
their  several  peculiar  productions;  Perugia 
fi>r  hemp,  Faenza  for  naz,  Viterbo  for  botn,^ 
Cesena  for  a  wine  for  exportation,  Rimini  for 
oil,  Bologna  for  woad,  San  Lorenzo  for  its 
manna;  the  vintage  of  Montefiascone  was 
famous  all  over  the  world.  In  Campagna 
there  existed  in  those  times  a  breed  of  horses 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Naples;  about 
Nettuno  and  Terracina  there  was  excellent 
hunting,  especially  of  the  wild  boar.  There 
was  no  lack  of  lakes  abounding  in  fish :  there 
were  salt  and  alum  works,  and  quaries  of  mar- 
ble :  the  country  seemed  to  possess  in  plenty 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired  for  the  com* 
forts  of  life. 

Nor  was  this  territory  by  any  means  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  commerqe  of  the 
world.  Ancona  haS  a  verv  flourishing  trade« 
*'  It  is  a  handsome  place,  say  the  ambassa^ 
dors  of  1522,  **  full  of  merchants,  particularly 
Greeks  ai^  Turks :  we  were  assured  that  in 
preceeding  years  some  of  them  did  business 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dur 
cats."  In  the  jrear  1549,  we  find  two  hun* 
dred  Greek  families  settled  there  as  traders^ 
having  their  own  church.  The  harbour  waa 
full  of  Levantine  caravels.  There  were  Ar- 
menians, Turks,  Florentines,  people  from 
Lncca,  Venetians,  and  Jews  fh>m  the  Elast 
and  from  the  West  The  ^^oods  that  cha'nged 
hands  here  consisted  of  silk,  wool,  leather, 
Flemish  lead  and  cloths.  Luxury  was  on 
the  increase;  house-rents  were  rising,  phy- 
sicians and  schoolmasters  were  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  fees  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore.! 

fiut  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  were  still  more  renowned  for  their 
valour  than  for  their  commercial  activity  and 
capacity.  They  are  sometimes  described  to 
us  according  to  the  several  shades  of  their 
military  character.  The  Perugians  are steady^ 
soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna  brave 
but  improvident,  those  of  Spoleto  abound  in 
stratagems  of  war;  the  Bolognese  are  high- 
spirit^,  but  hard  to  keep  in  discipline ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  March  addicted  to  plunder; 
the  Faentini  are  above  all  others  the  men  to 
resist  a  charge,  and  to  pursue  the  enemy  on 
his  retreat ;  the  men  of  Fori i  are  distinguished 
for  skill  in  executing  difficult  manceuvres; 
those  of  Fermo  for  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 


and  lAore  than  thirty  thousand  rubbia  of  other  grain  Th9 
country  round  Rome  and  the  Transalpine  State,  almoafc 
every  year  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  to  Geneva  and 
other  surrounaing  neighbourhoods :  accordingly  it  is  asce^ 
tained,  that  in  return  for  the  corn  and  oau  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical States,  there  yearly  flows  into  them  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  thousand  scudi  at  least.    On  the  other  hand. 


distinction.] 

♦  Voyage  de  Montaigne,  Ii.  488. 

t  Saradni,  NoUxie  istoriche  delU  citt4  d\ 
me,  p.  368. 
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lance.*  "The  whole  population,'*  teji  one 
of  our  Venetians,  "  is  martial  and  fierce  bj 
nature.  So  soon  as  th^e  men  leave  their 
homes  they  are  fit  for  everj  deed  of  war, 
whether  of  leaguer  or  of  open  fight :  thej  bear 
with  ease  the  toils  of  a  campaign.!**  The 
Venetians  constantly  drew  their  best  troops 
from  the  March  and  from  Romagna :  for  that 
reason  was  the  iriendship  of  the  dukes  of  Ur- 
bino  of  such  moment  to  the  republic  we  always 
find  officers  from  those  districts  in  its  service. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  here  there  were  cap- 
tains enough  for  all  the  sovereigns  in  the 
world ;  from  hence  had  gone  forth  the  com- 

Sny  of  St  George,  with  which  Alberich  oif 
irbiano  had  extirpated  the  foreign  mercenar 
ries,  and  revived  the  fame  of  the  Italian  arms ; 
here  was  still  the  race  and  stock  of  the  men 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire.^  I^ater  times 
have  not  justified  such  high  encomiums ;  still 
the  last  leader  who  employed  theie  men  on 
foreign  service  is  said  to  have  given  them  the 
decided  preference  over  the  rest  of  his  Italian, 
and  over  a  considerable  part  of  his  French 
troops. 

AH  these  rich  districts  and  this  brave  popu- 
lation were  now  subject  to  the  peaceful,  spi- 
ritual power  of  the  pope.  Let  us  now  trace 
the  leading  features  of  the  government  that 
developed  itself  under  the  pontifk 

It  was  founded,  as  usual  in  the  Italian  states, 
on  a  more  or  less  stringent  limitation  of  the 
independence  to  which  Uie  municipalities  had 
almost  every  where  grown  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

pown  even  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
pnors  of  Viterbo,  sitting  on  their  stone  seats 
before  the  door  of  the  town-hall,  received  the 
oath  of  the  podestas,  sent  them  by  the  pope  or 
his  representative.j 

When  the  city  or  F>ELno  became  immediately 
subject  to  the  Roman  see,  it  made  stipula- 
tions beforehand,  conditioning  not  only  that  it 
shoiild  for  the  future  be  under  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  but  also  that  it  should 
have  right  of  choosing  its  own  podesta,  with- 
out the  need  of  any  farther  confirmation  of 
the  appointment,  with  twenty  years  immunity 


•  Laodi,  QiUMtionei  Forciantt,  NeapoU,  1536 :  a  book 
lUl  of  authentic  and  miauto  obaervaiionfl  on  Uie  state  of 
Italy  In  thoae  data. 

t  Soriano,  1570;  Quanto  a  soldati, «  commune  opinione 
che  nello  ftalodellacbieaa  siano  i  mieliori  di  tutto  il  reato 
d*Iulla,  anai  d'Europa.  [As  for  soldiers,  it  ts  commonlj 
thoiight  that  the  Ecclesiastical  States  possess  the  best  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Europe.] 

tliorenxo  Priuli:  Relatione,  1S86.  Lo  stato  pleno  df 
viveri  per  dame  anco  a  popoli  ricini,  pieno  di  rMioroini 
bellicosi— he  specifies  Oenga,  Carpania,  and  Malatesta. 
Fareno  tmti  questi  popoli  nati  et  alleTati  nella  militia. 
E  molto  presto  si  roetterla  insieme  molto  buona  gemetoc- 
cando  il  tamburo.    [The  State  abounds  with  the 


lies  of  life,  so  that  it  can  supply  iu  neij^hlMmrs,  andisfiill 
of  warlike  men.    The  whole  population  seems  bom  and 
bred  to  war.    A  fine  body  of  men  would  speedily  assem- 
ble at  the  beat  of  the  drum.] 
I  Feliciano  Bassi:  Isloria  di  YHerbo,  p.  69. 


fhMn  all  new  burthens,  die  advantages  of  die 
sale  of  salt,  and  several  other  privileges.* 

Even  so  arbitrary  a  ruler  as  Cesar  Borgia 
could  not  avoid  granting  privileges  to  uie 
towns  of  which  he  had  composed  his  princt- 
pality.  He  even  sorrendmd  to  the  town  of 
Sinigaglia  revenues  that  l»d  till  then  belonged 
to  the  sovereign.! 

How  much  more  incumbent  was  this  upon 
Julius  IL,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  figure  as 
an  emancipator  from  tyranny.  He  himself  re- 
minded the  Perugians  tlutt  he  had  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  youth  within  their  walls. 
When  he  drove  Bs^lione  out  ci  Perugia,  he 
contented  himself  with  recaUing  the  emi- 
grants, restoring  their  power  to  the  peacefiil 
magistrates,  the  pnort,  and  bestowing  higher 
salaries  on  the  professors  of  the  universities : 
he  made  no  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
immunities  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time  after- 
wards it  paid  no  more  than  a  few  thousand  da> 
cats,  by  way  of  recognition  of  the  pope's  sove- 
reignty; even  under  Clement  VII.  I  find  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  troops  it  could 
bring  into  the  field,  just  as  though  it  were  a 
perfectly  free  community.^ 

fiologna*s  yoke  was  equally  light  With 
the  forms,  it  at  all  times  maintained  likewise 
many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  municipal 
independence.  It  freely  administered  its  own 
revenues,  maintainod  its  own  troops,  and  the 
pope's  le^te  received  a  salary  from  the  city. 

Julius  II.  conquered  the  towns  of  Romagna 
in  the  Venitian  war ;  but  he  did  not  possess 
himself  of  a  single  one  without  consenting  te 
restrictive  conditions  or  conferring  new  posi- 
tive rights.  In  later  times  they  always  re^ 
curred  to  the  stipulations  they  then  concluded 
with  him.  They  designated  the  political  con- 
dition on  which  they  entered  by  the  name  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  Freedom.") 

The  State,  thus  constituted,  had  on  the 
whole  a  certain  analogy  to  that  of  Venice.  In 
the  one,  as  in  the  other,  the  political  power 
had  hitlierto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munes, which  had  for  the  most  part  subjected 
smaller  communities  to  their  sway.  In  the 
Venetian  territories  these  ruling  municipali- 
ties, without  in  all  r.especta  foregoing  their 
independence,  had  subjected  themselves  under 
accurately  defined  conditions  to  the  control  c^ 
the  nobilii  of  Venice:  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  they  fell  under  the  commonwealth  of 
the  curia ;  for  the  court  constituted  a  common- 
wealth in  the  latter,  as  the  nobility  did  in  the 
former.  The  dignity  of  [delate,  indeed,  was 
not  indispensable  towards  the  occupation  of 
the  highest  posts  in  the  municipalities  during 

«Amlanl:  Msinorie  istorieb*  dellaciua^dl  Faaa,  t.  U. 
p.  4. 

t  Siena,  Storia  di  Senigaclta,  App.  n.  t. 

t  Suriano,  Relatione  di  Ftorenza,  1633. 

f  Rainaldus  alludes  to  this  bat  Terjr  brieflf.  Ooiieen^ 
Ing  RavROna,  see  Hieioavmi  Bubei  UistMlanuD  Bavan- 
Ub.TiU.p.«a 
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the  first  half  of  Mm  centary :  temporal  vice- 
l^ates  present  themselves  to  us  in  Perugia ; 
in  Romagna  it  seemed  almost  an  establiSied 
role  that  a  secular  president  should  be  at  the 
bead  of  the  administration ;  laymen  attained 
occasionally  to  the  greatest  power  and  conse- 

2nence,  as  for  instance,  Jacopo  Salviati,  under 
'lement  VII. ;  but  these  laymen  belonged 
after  all  to  the  curia ;  they  were  servants  of 
the  pope,  and  thereby  members  of  that  corpo- 
ration. The  towns,  however,  did  not  like 
those  secular  governors ;  they  demanded  pre- 
lates, thinking  it  more  honourable  to  obey  ec- 
clesiastics of  high  rank.  Compared  with  a 
German  principality,  with  all  its  organized 
system  of  estates,  an  Italian  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears almost  anarchical  But  even  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  there  existed  in  fact  a  nota- 
ble partitioa  of  privileges  between  the  varbus 
classes,  between  the  highest  authorities  of  a 
city  and  its  nobili,  between  these  latter  and 
the  cittadini,  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
communes  subject  to  them,  between  the  city 
and  the  rural  population.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
that  hardly  in  any  once  instance  was  a  sys- 
tem of  provincial  administration  adopted  in 
Italy.  Provincial  assemblies  were  held  in- 
deed in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  these 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  par- 
liaments; but  in  some  way  or  other  it  must 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of 
the  country  and  with  the  Italian  character  to 
bring  such  institutions  to  perfecticm:  they 
never  attained  to  any  enduring  influence. 

Now  had  the  municipal  constitution  reached 
that  complete  development  of  which  it  was 
susceptible,  and  towards  which  it  seemed  in 
progress,  seeing  on  the  (me  hand  the  limita- 
tkxi  of  the  government  authority,  on  the  other 
the  positive  rights  and  the  great  power  of  the 
communes,  and  the  multitude  of  the  indivi- 
diml  privileges,  it  would  have  exhibited  the 
principle  of  stability  in  the  most  striking  form 
*-a  political  system  defined  by  special  prero- 
gatives and  reciprocal  limitations. 

Considerable  progress  was  nuule  in  this  di- 
rection in  the  Venetian  dominions,  not  nearly 
so  much  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

This  difierenoe  is  referable  to  the  original 
diversity  of  their  forms  of  government  In 
Venice  there  was  a  hereditary  self^veming 
corporation,  that  regarded  the  supreme  power 
as  its  own  proper^.  The  Roman  curia  on 
the  other  hana  was  extremely  fluctuating; 
new  elements  flowed  in  upon  it  after  every 
new  conclave ;  the  countrymen  of  the  several 
popes  always  acquired  a  large  share  in  the 
disposal  of  business.  In  the  former,  appoint- 
ments to  places  in  the  administration  proceed- 
ed firom  the  corporation  itself;  in  the  latter, 
they  depended  on  the  fiivour  of  the  head  of  the 
■tate.  In  the  former,  the  rulers  were  kept  in 
check  by  rigorous  laws,  close  inspection,  and 
syndication;  in  the  latter,  individuals  were 


less  restricted  by  fear  of  punishment  than  br 
hope  of  promotion,  which  moreover  depended, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  favour  and  afllection,  and 
th^  enjoyed  a  wider  range  of  action. 

From  the  very  first,  too,  the  papal  gover»- 
ment  had  secured  to  itself^  a  fVeer  position. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  arrive  at  a  remark^ 
able  result,  on  comparing  the  concessions  made 
respectively  by  R(»ne  a^  Venice.  A  favour- 
able opportunity  for  this  is  aflbrded,  amonff 
others,  by  the  case  of  Faenza,  which  had  yield- 
ed itself  up  to  the  Venetians  a  few  years  befbre 
its  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  had  made  stipu- 
lations with  both.*  On  both  occasions  it  had 
demanded,  for  instance,  that  no  new  tax  should 
ever  be  imposed  without  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of^  the  great  council  of  Faenxa :  to 
this  the  Venetians  acceded  unconditionally, 
whereas  the  pope  added  the  clause,  ^  unless 
it  should  otherwise  seem  fit  to  him  upon  im* 
portant  and  reasonable  grounds."  I  will  not 
enlarge  upon  this  subject ;  the  same  difierenee 
is  every  where  observable ;  it  is  sufiicient  that 
I  mention  one  other  instance.  The  Venetians 
had  consented  without  hesitation  that  all  cri- 
minal judgments  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  podesta  and  his  cuna :  the  pope 
likewise  g^ranted  this  in  general,  but  insisted 
on  one  exception.  ^  In  cases  of  high  treason, 
or  of  similar  crimes,  which  might  occasioii 
public  irritation,  the  authority  of  the  governor 
shall  step  in."  It  is  manifest  that  &e  papal 
government  reserved  to  itself,  from  the  very 
outset,  a  much  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  auth(»ity  than  did  the  Venetian.f 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  its  effinrts  to  this 
end  were  greatly  &cilitated  by  the  other  side. 

In  the  subject  towns  in  those  days  the  mid- 
dle classes,  me  burghers,  and  the  traders  and 
artisans,  when  their  incomes  sufficed  for  their 
maintenance,  remained  peaceable  and  obedi- 
ent ;  but  there  was  no  end  to  the  oommotiona 
among  the  patricians,  the  nobili,  who  held  the 
municipal  authority  in  their  bands.  They 
practised  no  arts,  cared  little  for  agriculture, 
set  no  great  store  by  intellectual  cultivatioD, 
or  skill  in  arms ;  their  own  feuds  and  enmities 
were  all  that  enfifrossed  their  attention.  The 
old  fiuitioDB  of  Uuelphs  and  Ghibellines  still 
subsisted ;  they  had  been  fbstered  by  the  last 
wars,  in  which  victory  had  alternated  between 
them ;  all  the  families  belonging  to  either 
party  were  well  known.  In  Faenza,  Kavennat 
and  Forli,  the  Ghibellines  were  the  stronger; 
in  Rimini  the  Guelphs ;  but  in  all  these  towM 
the  weaker  party  still  maintained  itself.    In 

*  Hlitorto  dt  PaenM,  frtica  di  Oi«ll«C«Mn  Tondvsil, 
Faenza,  1675,  cmtaf  d  (p.  669)  tho  capltulaiioot  cooGloded 
with  the  Veneiiaiis  in  1001,  and  (p.  iST)  thase  aawnted  IS 
hy  Juliua  U.  in  1610. 

t  What  were  the  ineant  H  lued  tf  ihowtt  bj  PMl  IIT. 
when  he  says  (i54f> :  **  Ceux  qui  Tfennent  novTellemeBil 
au  papat  viennem  pauvree,  obllgte  de  pronK'ssef,  at  la  de- 
pense  r\u'i)9  font  pour  s'asseurerdaas  les  terresde  I'^gllM 
monte  plus  que  le  profit  des  pfomi^resanndet."  Le  Osvdl. 
de  Guise  au  Boy  de  Fmii6e»  ea  Bibler,tt.  77. 
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C^ena  and  ImoU  the  two  were  on  a  par. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  oatward  peace  a  secret 
war  was  carried  on ;  every  one  made  it  his 

rial  purpose  to  keep  down  his  adversary  of 
other  (action,  and  to  cast  him  into  the 
shade.*  The  chiefs  had  at  their  beck  depen- 
dents in  the  lowest  classes,  stoat  determined 
fellows,  vagabond  bravi,  who  voluntarily  offer- 
ed their  services  to  those  who  they  knew  stood 
in  fear  of  enemies,  or  had  an  injury  to  avenge. 
They  were  always  ready  to  commit  murder 
for  hire. 

The  result  of  these  universal  feuds  was,  that 
while  neither  party  trusted  the  other,  or  allow- 
ed it  the  exercise  of  authority,  the  cities  were 
less  sedulous  to  maintain  their  privileges. 
When  the  president,  or  the  legate,  entered 
the  province,  the  question  was  not  asked  whe- 
ther he  was  disposed  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  municipalities ;  the  only  thing  attempted 
to  be  guessed  at  was,  to  which  par^  he  ad- 
hered. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  exul- 
tation of  the  fiivoured  party,  and  the  dismay  of 
their  rivals.  The  legate  had  need  be  very 
wary.  The  most  influential  men  sought  hu 
intimacy,  courted  his  good-will,  aflected  to 
display  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  acquiesced  in  all  measures  proposed  for 
its  advantage ;  but  all  this  was  oflen  but  a 
pretence  to  secure  them  a  better  footing  with 
'the  legate,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him, 
and  so  enable  them  the  more  keenly  to  wound 
and  persecute  the  party  they  hatecLf 

The  barons  in  the  country  were  in  a  some- 
what different  position.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  poor,  but  liberal  and  ambitious,  so 
that  they  even  kept  open  house,  and  without 
exception  expended  more  than  their  means 
coula  afford.  They  always  had  dependents  in 
the  towns,  whose  aid  they  often  employed  for 
illegal  purposes.  But  they  made  it  their  chief 
care  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
their  peasantry,  who  always  possessed  the 
largest  extent  of  ^^round,  though  no  wealth. 
In  southern  countries  regard  is  indeed  paid  to 
high  birth  and  to  the  prerogatives  of  gentle 
blood,  but  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  very  fkr 
from  being  so  strictly  marked  there  as  in  nor- 
thern lands,  nor  does  it  act  as  a  bar  to  the 
closest  personal  intimacy.    The  peasants  lived 

•  Relatione  delURonwraaCBibl.Alu).  Li  oobili  hanno 
•efuito  di  moUe  peiwme,  delle  quals  alcune  volte  si  vag- 
liooo  ae'  coneegli  per  conseguire  qualche  carica,  o  per  ae 
9  per  aliri,  per  potere  vincere  o  per  impedire  all'  altri 
qualche  ricnieeta:  ne*  fiudicil  per  provare  et  alcune  ▼<rite 
per  leetiftcare,  nelle  iniraicitie  per  ure  Tendetle,  ingiurie  - 
tlcuni  aucora  a  EUvenna,  Imola  e  Faeazausavano  di  con 
trabandare  grano.  [The  noblei  have  a  numerous  train  of 
dependenta,  of  whose  aid  they  arail  themselves  in  the 
OouftcU,  to  obuin  any  chaige  either  for  themselves  or  for 
•thers,  4o  further  any  request  of  their  own,  or  hinder  those 
«f  ethen ;  beflM>e  the  tribunals  to  cairy  on  suits,  and  some- 
times to  bear  witness,  and  in  their  quarrels  to  satisfy  their 
rsveotfe.  Some  too  in  Bavenna,  Imola,  and  Paenxa,  em- 
ployed these  pecsons  in  smuggling  com. 

f  Bt^latiooe  di  Monsr*-  RenM  Oiov.  P.  OfaisUieri  al  P. 
Oregorio  XIII.  lemando  ecli  dal  presidentatodi  Romagna. 
we  learn  from  TonduKzl~(Hlsu>rie  di  Faenxa,  p.  67^  that 
OhisUieri  canae  into  the  prsviAC*  la  16731. 


widi  their  barons  rather  on  the  footing  of  Ino- 
therly  subordination,  nor  could  it  well  be  said 
whether  the  peasants  showed  more  alacrity 
towards  obedience  and  service,  or  the  banms 
towards  acts  of  patronage  and  support :  there 
was  something  of  a  patriarchal  character  \m 
the  connexion  between  them.^  This  arose 
chiefly  out  of  the  desire  of  the  barons  to  hinder 
their  vassals  from  having  recourse  to  the  state 
authorities.  They  paid  but  little  regard  to  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  the  papal  see.  They 
looked  on  the  pretensions  of  the  legate  to 
judge,  not  only  on  appeal,  but  sometimes  even 
in  the  first  instance,  not  as  claims  of  ric^t, 
but  as  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  pcSiti- 
cal  conjuncture  that  would  soon  pass  away. 

There  existed  also  here  and  there,  particn- 
larly  in  Romagna,  independent  communities 
of  peasants.!  They  were  large  elans  descend- 
ed from  a  common  stock ;  lords  in  their  own 
villages ;  all  armed,  and  especially  practised 
in  the  use  of  the  arquebus ;  generally  hal& 
savage.  They  may  be  compared  with  the 
free  Greek  or  Sclavonian  communities,  that 
maintained  their  independence  among  the 
Venetians,  or  with  those  of  Candia,  Morea, 
and  Dalmatia,  who  reconquered  their  lost 
independence  from  the  Turks.  In  the  States 
of  the  Church  these  peasants  likewise  adhered 
to  the  diderent  factions.  The  Savina,  Scar- 
docci,  and  Solaroli,  were  Ghibellines;  the 
Manbelli,  Cerroni,  and  Serra,  were  Guelphs. 
The  Serra  had  in  their  district  an  eminence 
that  served  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  coni^ 
mitted  any  offence.  The  strongest  of  all  were 
the  Cerroni,  whose  numbers  extended  also 
into  the  Florentine  territory.  They  had  di- 
vided tliemselves  into  two  branches,  Rinaldi 
and  Ravagli,  which  were  unceasingly  at  feud, 
notwithstanding  their  relationship.  They 
stood  in  a  sort  of  hereditary  cimnexion  not 
only  with  the  noble  families  of  the  towns,  bat 
also  with  lawyers  who  supported  the  one  or 
the  other  faction  in  their  litigations.  There 
was  not  in  all  Romagna  a  single  family  so 
powerful  that  it  could  not  easUy  have  been 
hurt  by  these  peasants.  The  Venetians  al  ways 
kept  some  one  of  their  military  commanders 
among  them,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  their 
aid  in  case  of  war. 

If,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  these  popo- 
kuions  had  been  united,  it  would  have  been 

*  Relatione  delta  Romagna:  EssendosI  aggiustate  gll 
uni  air  humore  degli  altri.  [Being  fitted  to  each  other's 
humour.] 


t  The'peasants  likewise  often  threw  ofTihe  yoke  of  the 
wns.    Ohisilieri :  **Scoe8i  da  qViel  giofo  e  recati  quasi 
corpo  diverao  da  quelle  citi&"  (ex.  gr.  Torli,  Cesena),  *<s| 


ffovemano  con  certe  loro  laggi  separate,  souo  il  govemo 
d'un  protettore  elPtto  da  loro  roedesimi,  li  qualf  hanno 
amplissima  autoriti  di  lar  le  resolutioni  necessarie  per  li 
casi  occorrenii  alii  contadini.'*  [Having  shaken  olT  th* 
yoke,  and  seceded  as  a  separate  body  from  those  citiea. 
thpy  are  under  the  government  of  their  own  distinct  lawa^ 
administered  by  a  president  elected  by  themselves,  who 
has  the  amplest  authority  to  adopt  all  resolutions  neces- 
sary under  the  various  circumstances  occurring  to  ths 
•0 
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d^kult  for  the  Roman  prelates  to  assert  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  hut  their  dissensions 
s^ngtbened  the  hands  of  the  government 
lo  the  report  of  a  president  of  Komagna  to 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  1  find  the  words :  **  As  the 
people  is  easily  ruled  when  disunited,  so  is  it 
with  difficulty  governed  when  too  much  unit- 
ed.*** But,  furUiermore,  another  party  sprung 
up  in  these  centuries  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment It  consisted  of  those  peaceful  indivi- 
duals who' wished  for  tranquillity,  men  of  the 
middle  station,  who  were  not  partisans  of 
either  faction.  In  Fano  this  party  formed  an 
association,  called  the  '*Holy  Union,*'  com- 
pelled to  this  step,  as  stated  in  their  founda- 
tion-deed, *'  because  the  whole  town  is  become 
full  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  not  only  are 
those  persons  insecure  who  are  involved  in  the 
several  feuds,  but  those,  too,  who  would  fain 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
They  bound  themselves  together  in  the  church 
by  an  oath  of  brotherhood  for  life  or  death  to 
uphold  the  quiet  of  the  town,  and  to  exter- 
minate its  disturbers.!  The  government  fa- 
voured them,  and  allowed  them  the  right  of 
bearing  arms.  We  find  them  throughout  all 
Romagna  under  the  title  offMic\ficit  gradually 
constituting  a  kind  of  plebian  magistracy. 
The  government  had  its  adherents  likewise 
among  the  peasants.  The  Manbelli  attached 
themselves  to  the  legatees  court  They  arrest- 
ed banditti,  and  act^  as  warders  of  the  fhm- 
tiers,  whereby  they  acquired  no  slight  increase 
of  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  Sieir  neigh- 
boura  I  The  government  was  further  assisted 
by  local  jealousies,  the  opposition  of  the  rural 
communities  to  the  towns,  and  many  other 
internal  evils. 

Thus,  instead  of  that  legal  order,  quiet,  and 
stability,  to  which,  judging  theoretically,  the 
constitution  might  have  led,  we  find  turbulent 
strife  of  factions,  interference  of  government 
so  long  as  these  are  at  variance,  reaction  of  the 
municipalities  when  they  are  again  united ; 
violence  on  the  side  of  the  law,  violence  against 
the  law,  every  man  trying  how  far  he  might 
riot  in  license. 

Under  Leo  X.  the  Florentines,  who  for  the 
most  part  held  the  reigns  of  administration, 
immediately  exercised  the  rights  of  the  curia 

*  Skcome  il  popolo  duiunito  facilroente  si  domina,  coei 
difficilmeme  ti  rem  quando  6  iroppo  unito. 

f  They  were  like  tne  Hermandad.  Amlani,  Memorie 
di  Fano,  ii.  146,  gives  their  formula  grounded  on  the  text 
**  Beati  pacifici,  quia  filii  Dei  vocabuntur."  [Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers,  for  thej  shall  be  called  the  tons  of 
QodT]  Hence  may  have  been  derived  their  name  in 
o(her  towns. 

t  According  to  the  Relatione  della  Romagna,  they  call 
•d  themselves  also,  from  their  place  of  abode,  "  Huomini 
da  Schieto :"— "  Uoraini,"  it  says, "  che  si  fanno  molto  ri- 
tuardare ;  sono  Onelphi :  la  corte  di  Romagna  si  6  valuta 
dell*  opero  loro  molto  utilmente,  massime  in  havere  in 
manobandiii,  et  in  ovviare  alle  fraudi  che  si  fanno  in 
Mtrarre  bemiani  dalle  montagne."  [Men  who  are  much 
esteemed :  ihey  are  Guelphs :  the  court  of  Romagna  has 

Srafited  much  by  their  aid,  especially  in  curbing  the  ban- 
lui,  and  in  preventing  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  cattle 
fnok  ths  mountains.} 


in  a  very  oppressive  manner.  Embassies  fVom 
the  towns  arrived  one  after  the  other  in  Rome, 
entreating  relief  of  their  grievances.  Raven- 
na declared  it  would  rather  surrender  to  the 
Turks,  than  endure  the  continuance  of  such 
a  system  of  government*  Often  during  the 
vacancies  of  the  papal  see  the  old  lords  re* 
turned,  and  were  not  afterwards  expelled 
without  difficulty  by  the  new  pope.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  towns  dreaded  being  alien- 
ated  fVom  the  papal  see.  Sometimes  a  cardi- 
nal, sometimes  one  of  the  pope*s  adherents,  or 
a  neighbouring  prini^e,  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  right  of  government  in  one  or  other 
of  the  towns,  m  consideration  of  money  paid 
to  the  camera.  The  towns,  therefore,  kept 
agents  and  envovs  at  Rome,  to  discover  every 
scheme  of  this  kind  the  moment  it  was  sug* 
gestcd,  and  to  frustrate  it  whenever  it  wa0 
sought  to  be  put  in  operation.  They  were 
generally  successful  in  this ;  but  sometimes 
it  happened  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  force  against  the  pope  s  authority^ 
and  even  against  his  troops.  In  almost  all 
the  histories  of  the  towns  there  occur  one  or 
more  examples  of  rude  insubordination.  In 
Faenza  once,  in  the  summer  of  1521,  the 
Swiss  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  citizens  came  to  a 
regular  battle  in  the  streets.  The  Swiss  con- 
trived to  concentrate  themselves  in  the  piasza« 
but  the  citizens  baricading  all  the  streets  that 
opened  upon  it,  they  were  glad  enough  when 
one  was  unbarred,  and  they  were  suffered  to 
march  out  unmolested.  That  day  was  for 
many  a  year  afterwards  celebrated  in  Faenza 
with  religious  solemnitie&f  Jesi,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  an  important  towoy 
had  yet  courage  enough  to  attack  the  vice^ 
governor  in  fis  palace,  on  the  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1526,  on  his  demanding  certain  marks  of 
honour  which  the  inhabitants  refused  to  pay 
him.  The  citizens  and  the  peasants  united* 
and  a  hundred  Albanians  who  were  in  tha 
neighbourhood  were  taken  into  pay :  the  vice- 
governor  fled  with  all  his  officers.  **  Mj 
native  town,"  savs  the  otherwise  very  devout 
catholic  chronicler,  **  having  in  this  way  re- 
trieved its  original  freedom,  resolved  yearly 
to  sdemnize  tluit  day  at  the  public  cost"| 

From  such  acts  nothing,  it  is  obvious^  could 
ensue  but  new  subjugations,  new  punish- 
ments, and  harder  restrictions.  The  govern- 
ment seized  on  the  pretext  afforded  them  by 
such  occurrences,  to  wrest  from  the  towna 

*  Marino  Zorzi:  Relatione  di  1517.  La  terra  dl  R<^ 
magna  6  in  gran  combustlone  e  desordine :  li  vien  latta 
poco  justitia :  e  lui  orator  ha  visto  tal  z  man  di  oratarl  al 
cardinal  di  Medici,  che  negotia  le  facende,  lamentandosl 
di  mali  portainenti  lanno  quelli  retiori  loro.  [Romagna 
is  in  the  utmost  turbulence  and  disorder;  juMice  is  littlv 
regarded  there,  and  the  reporter  has  seen  as  many  as  tea 
deputations  to  cardinal  Medici,  respectiz^  the  state  of 
things  there,  all  loudly  complaining  of  the  misconduct  of 
their  rulers.] 

t  Tonduz£i|  Historie  di  Faens,  p.  609. 

tBaldassinl,  Memorie  ist^che  dell'  aaUchlMlnuidtia 
i*j€rt.   iwi,1744,p.9M. 
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whatever  remnaDts  theT  jet  retained  of  an* 
cient  indepcpdence,  and  to  bring  them  into 
total  subjection. 

Ancona  and  Pemgia  afibrd  striking  and 
meniorable  instances  of  thi& 

Ancona  was  one  of  those  towns  that  paid 
the  pope  merely  a  small  annual  sum  by  way 
of  recognition ;  the  inadequacy  of  which  ap- 
peared the  more  strongly  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  augmented.  The  court  reckoned 
the  revenue  dT  Ancona  at  fifty  thousand  scudi, 
and  thought  it  intolerable  that  the  local  nobi- 
lity should  divide  all  that  money  between 
themselves.  So  when  the  city  refused  to 
submit  to  new  taxes,  and  took  forcible  poeses- 
•ion  of  a  easUe  to  which  it  laid  claim,  an 
open  rupture  ensued.  The  manner  in  which 
governments  of  that  day  sometimes  asserted 
their  rights  is  worth  notice.  The  papal  func- 
tionaries swept  away  all  the  cattle  from  the 
March  of  Ancona  to  realize  the  amount  of 
their  dues:  this  they  called  exercising  re- 
prisals. 

Clement  VII.  however  was  not  satisfied 
with  this :  he  onlv  waited  a  fiivourable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  temporal  master  of 
Ancona,  and,  to  bring  this  about,  he  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  He  ordered  a  fort  to 
be  erected  in  the  city,  alleging  he  did  so  only 
because  the  Turkish  power,  after  its  recent 
successes  in  Egypt  and  Rhodes,  which  gave 
it  such  strength  in  the  Mediterranean,  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  speedy  descent  on  Italv. 
How  perilous  would  it  be  then  if  Ancona,  m 
which  there  were  always  numerous  Turkish 
vessels  at  anchor,  should  be  left  without  any 
military  works !  He  sent  Antonio  Sangallo 
to  erect  the  fort  The  works  were  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  a  small  garrison 
was  soon  installed  in  them.  This  was  the 
moment  the  pope  looked  for.  When  things 
were  so  &r  advanced,  one  day  in  September, 
1532,  the  governor  of  the  March,  Monsignor 
Bernardino  della  Barba,  a  priest,  but  a  man 
of  martial  character,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  territory  of  Ancona  with  an  imposing 
army  furnished  him  by  tlie  jealousy  of  the 
Beighbouring  districts,  took  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  marched  his  troops  up  to  the 
ialace.  The  Anziani,  but  recently  chosen  by 
lot,  dwelt  there  free  from  apprehension,  and 
surrounded  with  the  badges  of  supreme  digni- 
Ijy.  Monsignor  deUa  Barba  entered  with 
a  military  sUfiT,  and  announced  to  them,  with 
little  ceremony,  **  that  the  pope  was  resolved 
to  have  the  uncontrolled  government  of  An- 
cona in  his  own  hands."  Ui  fact,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  resisting  him.  The  younger 
oobili  brought  in  firom  the  country  in  all  haste 
a  few  bands  of  retainers;  but  what  could 
they  do,  now  that  the  papal  troops  were 
already  prepared  by  new  fortifications  for 
everjT  contingency  ?  The  elder  nobles  would 
not  risk  the  plundering  and  devastation  of  the  I 


city.    They  yielded,  there^jro,  to  what  y 
inevitable. 

The  Anziani  left  the  palace,  and  presently 
appeared  the  new  legate,  Benedetto  della  Ae- 
colti,  who  had  stipulated  to  pay  the  camera 
twenty  thousand  scudi  yearly  w  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ancona. 

The  whole  state  of  things  was  changed. 
All  arms  were  required  to  be  given  up,  and 
sixty-four  of  the  principal  nobles  were  exiled: 
new  lists  of  msfistrates  were  made  out ;  some 
of  the  offices  of  state  were  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  district  and  persons  not 
noble.  Justice  was  no  longer  administered 
according  to  the  old  statutes. 

Woe  to  him  who  ofiered  to  oppose  these 
regulations!  Some  leading  men  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  conspiring  together:  they 
were  forthwith  arrested,  sentenced,  and  b&>. 
beaded.  The  next  day  a  carpet  was  spread 
in  the  marketrplace,  and  the  corpses  laid 
upon  it,  with  a  lighted  torch  by  each:  in  that 
manner  they  were  left  lying  the  whole  day. 

Paul  IIL  indeed  subsequently  granted  ths 
inhabitants  some  relaxation  from  the  severity^ 
shown  them ;  but  they  were  not  raised  from 
their  state  of  abject  subjection,  nor  had  he 
any  thought  of  restoring  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  same 
Bernardino  della  Barba  to  suppress  the  liber* 
ties  of  another  of  his  towns. 

The  pope  having  raised  the  price  of  salt 
one-half,  the  city  oif  Perugia  thought  itself 
justified  by  its  privileges  in  opposing  the  ex* 
action.  The  pope  excommunicated  the  citi* 
sens  who  assembled  in  the  churches,  elected 
a  magistracy  of  **  twenty-five  defenders,*'  and 
laid  the  keys  of  their  gates  before  a  crucifix 
in  the  market-place.  Both  sides  prepared  for 
action. 

The  insurrection  of  so  important  a  citjr 
against  the  pope's  sway  excited  general  com- 
motion, and  would  have  led  to  remarkable 
consequences,  had  there  been  war  at  the  time 
in  Italy ;  but  as  every  thinff  was  quiet,  no 
state  could  afford  them  the  aia  on  which  the/ 
counted. 

Though  Perugia  was  not  without  strengtht 
it  was  Air  firom  being  able  to  cope  with  the 
arm^  led  against  it  by  Pier  Luigi  Farneae, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  Italians  and  three 
thousand  Spaniards.  The  government  of  the 
fiye-and-twenty,  too,  was  marked  rather  by 
violence  and  impetuosity  than  by  discretion 
and  care  for  the  protection  of  the  city.  They 
did  not  even  provide  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops  brought  to  their  aid  by  one  of 
the  BaglionL  Their  only  ally,  Ascanio  Co- 
lonna,  who  resisted  the  same  impost,  con- 
tented himself  with  driving  ofiT  cattle  fimn 
the  ecclesiastical  territories,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  render  them  any  more  serious 
assistance. 
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Accordinglj*  after  a  brief  eBJoyment  of 
'freedom^  IHq  city  was  forced  to  surrender 
again  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1540.  Delegates 
mmn  it  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  pope^s 
feet  in  the  portico  of  St  Peter,  in  long  mourn- 
ing-robes, with  ropes  round  their  necks,  to  beg 
lor  mercy. 

This  was  granted,  but  their  liberties  were 
already  destroyed ;  all  their  privileges  were 
repealed. 

Bernardino  della  Barba  arrived  in  Perugia, 
to  deal  with  it  as  he  had  done  with  Ancoua. 
The  inhabitants  were  disarmed ;  the  chains 
with  whioh  the  streets  had  been  closed  till 
DOW  were  taken  away ;  and  the  houses  of  the 
five-and-twenty,  who  had  early  taken  flight, 
were  levelled  with  the  ground.  A  fort  was 
erected  on  the  site  where  the  Baglioni  had 
resided.  The  citizens  were  forced  to  pay  the 
expenses.  A  chief  magistrate  was  appointed, 
whose  title,  "conservator  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience,**  was  sufliciently  indicative  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  intended.  A  sub- 
sequent pope  restored  the  title  of  prior,  but 
without  any  renewal  of  the  old  privileges.* 

Ascania  Colonna,  too,  was  meanwhile  over- 
come by  the  same  papal  army,  and  driven  out 
ef  his  strongholds. 

The  papal  power  was  incalculably  aug- 
mented in  the  states  of  the  church  by  so  many 
successful  achievements;  neither  towns  nor 
barons  dared  any  longer  stand  out  against  it 
The  free  communes  Imd  submitted  one  by  one, 
and  the  popes  could  now  bend  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  their  own  ends. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  manner  in  which 
they  did  this. 

Fifumces. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
papal  system  of  finance ;  a  system  important 
not  only  as  regarded  that  state,  but  also  from 
the  example  it  furnished  to  all  Europe. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  system  of 
exchanges  of  the  middle  ages  owed  its  origin 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  papal  revenues, 
which,  falling  due  all  over  the  world,  were  to 
be  remitted  from  all  parts  to  the  curia :  nor 
is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  system  of 
public  debt,  with  which  we  are  all  now  en- 
compassed, and  which  exercises  so  paramount 
an  influence  over  all  the  springs  of  commerce, 
was  first  systenuLtically  developed  in  the  states 
of  the  Church. 

However  just  may  have  been  the  com- 

Slaints  raised  against  the  exactions  of  Rome 
Qring  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  yet  manifest 

*MariouU  Memorie  Moriche  ciyHI  ed  ecclesisstiche 
delU  citta  do  Perugia  e  su  contado,  Perugia,  1806,  givei 
•n  amhentie  and  detailed  account  of  these  occurrences, 
L  p.  113—160.  He  recun  to  them  again,  for  instance,  iii. 
p.  134. 
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that  but  a  small  part  of  the  proceeds  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Pius  II.  enjoyed 
the  general  obedience  of  Europe ;  and  yet,  for 
want  of  money,  he  was  once  compelled  to 
limit  himself  and  his  household  to  a  single 
meal  a  day.  He  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
two  hundred  thousand  ducats  requisite  for  the 
Turkish  war  he  had  in  contemplation.  £ven 
those  petty  expedients  which  manjr  a  pope 
adopted,  such  as  obtaining  from  a  prince,  a 
bishop,  or  a  grand-master,  who  had  an  affiiir 
pending  at  the  papal  court,  a  present,  it  might 
be  of  a  gold  cup,  with  a  sum  of  ducats  in  it, 
or  of  costly  fur,  only  show  the  really  misera- 
ble state  of  their  economy.* 

Money  certainly  arrived  at  the  court  in  very 
considerable  sums,  though  not  so  exorbitant  as 
has  been  supposed  ;  but  there  it  was  dissipated 
among  a  thousand  hands.  It  was  absorbed  by 
the  offices  which  it  had  been  the  practice  for 
a  great  len^h  of  time  to  put  up  to  sale.  The 
income  of  tnese  was  chiefly  founded  on  gratu- 
ities, and  free  scope  was  given  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  holders.  The  pope  received  no- 
thing but  the  price  paid  for  the  offices  on  the 
filling  up  of  vacancies. 

If  the  pope  was  disposed  to  engage  in  any 
costly  undertaking,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  extraordinary  means.  Jubilees 
and  indulgences  were  most  welcome  helps ; 
through  such  instrumentality  the  docility  of 
the  ftiithful  afiTorded  him  a  clear  revenue. 
There  was  another  ready  means  at  his  com- 
mand. To  procure  important  sums  he  had 
but  to  create  new  offices,  and  sell  them ;  a^ 
singular  kind  of  loan,  for  which  the  church 
paid  heavy  interest,  liquidated  by  the  increase 
of  its  own  dues.  This  practice  had  long 
prevailed.  According  to  a  register  of  the 
nouse  of  Chigi,  which  is  deserving  of  credit, 
there  were  in  the  year  1471  about  six  hundred 
and  fifly  vendible  offices,  the  income  of  which 
was  calculated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand 
scudi.f  These  were  almost  all  places  of  proc- 
tors, registrars,  abbreviators,  correctors,  no- 
taries, secretaries,  and  even  messengers  and 
porters;  the  increasing  number  of  which  con- 
tinually augmented  the  cost  of  a  bull  or  a 
brief.  This  was  the  very  object  of  their  crea- 
tion ;  the  duties  attached  to  them  amounted 
to  little  or  nothing. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  suc- 
ceeding popes,  deeply  involved  as  they  were 

♦  Yoight,  "  Voices  ftxMn  Rome  respecting  the  papal 
■     •     -'        "  "         tr's  His- 


court  In  the  fifteenth  cenlury,"  in  Fr,  von  Baumer's 
torischen  Taschenbuch  for  the  year  1833,  contains  nt 
oils  notices  on  this  subject.    Those  who  have  access  to 


torischen  Taschenbuch  for  the  year  1833,  contains  numer- 
ous notices  on  this  subject.  Those  who  have  access  to 
the  worlc  entitloid  *'SchlPsien  vor  und  seit  dem  Jahre 


1740,"  will  find  there,  ii.  4S3,  a  satire  of  the  flfteenlh  cen- 
tury, not  badly  executed,  on  thispionstrous  system  of  pre- 
sent-giving: *<Pas«io  domini  papsB  tecundum  marcam 
auri  et  ari^enii." 

t  Gli  ufflcii  piu  antichi.  MS.  Bibliotheca  Chigi,  No.  ii. 
50.  There  are  651  offices  and  98,340  scudi,  **  fin  al  crea- 
lioni  di  Sisio  IV."  (up  to  the  creation  by  Sixtus  IV.)  So 
liule  truth  is  there  in  the  assertion  of  Onnphrius  Panvin- 
ius,  that  Sextuj  IV.  was  the  first  who  sold  them:  p.  348. 
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in  European  politics,  eagerly  laid  bold  on  so 
convenient  a  means  ol'  filling  their  coffers. 
Bixtus  lY.  availed  himself  in  this  matter  of  the 
advice  of  his  prothonotary  Sinolfb.  He  es- 
tablished whole  colleges  at  once,  the  posts  in 
which  he  sold  for  a  few  hundred  ducats.  They 
were  singular  titles  under  which  these  new 
establishments  figured;  as,  for  instance,  a 
college  of  a  hundred  janissaries,  who  were 
nominated  for  one  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
and  their  salaries  charged  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  bulls  and  annates.*  Sixtus  I V.  sold 
notairates,  prothonotariates,  proctorships  of 
the  camera,  and  every  office  besides,  ana  car- 
ried the  system  to  such  leqgths  that  he  has 
been  held  to  be  its  founder.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  first  fully  adopted  in  his  time.  Innocent 
VIII.,  whose  embarrassments  were  such  as  to 
make  him  even  pledge  the  papal  tiara,  found- 
ed a  new  college  of  twenty-six  secretaries  for 
sixty  thousand  scudi,  and  a  full  complement 
of  other  offices.  Alexander  VI.  named  eighty 
writers  of  briefs,  each  of  whom  had  to  pay 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  scudi.  Julius  II.  ad- 
ded a  hundred  writers  of  archives  upon  the 
same  terms. 

The  sources,  however,  from  which  all  these 
hundreds  of  functionaries  derived  their  sala- 
ries, were  not  inexhaustible.  We  have  seen 
how  almost  all  Christian  states  made  simulta- 
neous and  successful  attempts  to  limit  the  in- 
terference of  the  papal  court  These  took 
Slace  precisely  at  the  juncture  when  the  popes 
eheld  themselves  constrained  to  great  ex- 
•  penditure  by  the  magnitude  of  their  under- 
takings. 

It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  they  obtain- 
ed possession  of  a  territory  from  which,  mild 
as  was  their  administration  in  the  beginning', 
they  yet  drew  considerable  new  revenues.  It 
will  not  excite  surprise  that  they  dealt  with 
these  just  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  eccle- 
siastical funds. 

Julius  II.,  besides  the  assignment  of  the  an- 
nates, gave  the  above-mentioned  writers  a  lien 
also  on  the  dogana  and  the  treasury.  He  in- 
stituted a  college  of  a  hundred  and  fortv-one 
presidents  of  the  Annona,  who  were  all  paid 
out  of  the  cofifers  of  the  state.  In  this  way  he 
made  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country  serve 
as  a  basis  for  contracting  loans.  The  grand 
distinguishing  character  of  this. pope  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  powers  was  that  he  could  raise 
as  much  money  as  he  chose.  This  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  foundation  of  his  policy. 

The  wants  of  Leo  X.,  however,  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  Julius,  since  he  was  no 
less  involved  in  war,  was  much  more  prodigal, 
and  more  dependent  on  the  support  of  his  re- 

•  There  were  slao  StiBdiotes  and  Mamelukes,  who  were 
sfterwarda  however  eiippreaaed.  **Adi8Upulaiorea  fine 
quibua  nullo  poseent  confici  Ubul»."  OnuphriuB  Pan- 
rkklm,  Aecordiog  to  the  rwieter  (Ufflcii  Antichi,)  this 
oraaUoA  would  seem  to  hare  broufht^ool/  40,000  ducats. 


lations.  "That  the  pope  should  ever  keep  by 
him  a  thousand  ducats  together,**  says  Fran- 
cesco Vettori  of  him,  ^is  just  as  impossible  as 
that  a  stone  should  fiy  up  into  the  air  itaelt** 
The  charge  has  been  laid  at  his  door,  that  he 
ran  through  the  wealth  of  three  pontificates; 
that  of  his  predecessor,  from  whom  he  inheri- 
ted a  considerable  treasure,  his  own,  and  that 
of  his  successor,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
mass  of  debt  He  was  not  content  with  sell- 
ing existing  offices;  his  great  nomination  of 
cardinals  brought  him  in  important  sums,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  boldness  with  which 
he  employed  the  established  expedient  of  cre- 
ating new  offices  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  Above  twelve  hundred  such  were  cre- 
ated by  him  alone."'  The  characteristic  of 
all  these  portionariit  icudieri,  cavalieri  di 
San  Pietro,  and  whatever  else  they  were  cal- 
led, is,  that  having  paid  down  a  sum  of  money, 
they  drew  interest  on  it  for  life  under  those 
titles:  their  office  had  no  other  ^signification 
than  the  addition  of  some  small- 'prero^tivea 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  interest  This  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  nothing  else  ^han  a  system  of 
borrowing  on  annuities.  Leo  derived  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  scudi  from  the  sale  of 
offices.  The  interest,  which  was  indeed  very 
high,  as  it  yearly  amounted  to  an  eighth  of 
the  capitalif  was  to  a  certain  extent  provided 
for  by  a  slight  advance  in  the  amount  of  eccle- 
siastical dues>  but  it  was  principally  furnished 
by  the  tref$uries  of  the  recently  conquered 
provinces,  that  is,  by  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
municipal  administrations,  paid  into  the  state 
coffers,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  alum  works,  the 
salt  trade,  and  the  dogana  at  Rome.  Leo 
swelled  the  number  of  offices  to  2150«  the 
yearly  income  of  which  was  calculated  at 
!320,0(X)  scudi,  and  was  a  burden  to  both  church 
and  state. 

However  intrinsically  censurable  was  this 
prodigality,  Leo  may  have  been  confirmed  in 
it  by  observing  that  fbr  the  time  it  produced 
beneficial  rather  than  pernicious  effects.  The 
singular  elevation  of  Rome  at  that  period  was 
ascribable  in  part  to  this  system  of  finance. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  roan 
could  lay  out  his  capital  to  as  much  advantage. 
The  multitude  of  new  offices,  vacancies,  and 
re-appointmenis,  created  an  incessant  move- 
ment in  the  curia,  that  offered  every  one  an 
easy  opportunity  of  advancement 

•  Sommario  di  la  relation  di  M.  Minio,  1680:  Non  h« 
contanti,  perche  e  liberal,  non  se  tenir  danari :  poi  li  Pi* 
orentini,  (che)  si  (aaoo  e  sonosoi  pareDli,  non  li  lassa  mai 
aver  un  soldo:  e  diti  Fiorentini  e  in  gnn  odioin  corte, 
perche  in  ogni  cosa  «  Fiorentini.  [He  has  no  readj 
moner,  because  he  is  liberal  and  cannot  keep  it.  Then 
the  Florentines,  who  are,  or  pretend  to  be.  his  relations, 
never  leave  him  a  pennj.  And  the  said  Florentines  aro 
in  great  odium  at  court,  because  they  thrust  themselTes 
into  every  thing.] 

t  The  613  portionarii  di  ripa— aggiunti  al  collegto  dei 
presidenii—paid  288,200  ducats,  and  received  vearlj 
5b,816:  the  400  cavalieri  di  S.  Pielro  paid  400,000,  and 
had  in  return  60^10  ducats  yaari/. 
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Another  consequence  was,  that  the  hurden 
of  new  imposts  was  avoided.  Undoubtedly, 
the  states  of  the  church,  of  all  countries  m 
those  days,  and  Rome  of  all  cities,  paid  the 
lowest  taxes.  It  had  long  before  been  repre* 
sented  to  the  Romans  that  every  other  city 
furnished  to  its  sovereign  heavy  loanis  and 
VQzatious  imposts,  whilst  their  lord,  the  pope, 
rather  made  ihem  rich.  A  secretary  of  Cle- 
ment  V il.,  who  shortly  after  wrote  an  account 
of  the  conclave  in  which  his  master  was  elec- 
ted, expresses  his  wonder  that  the  Romans 
were  not  more  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  since 
they  sufiered  so  little  from  taxation.  ^  From 
Terracina  to  Piacenza,'*  he  exclaims,  **the 
church  possesses  a  large  and  fair  part  of  Italy: 
its  dominion  spreads  far  and  wide ;  yet  so  many 
flourishing  lands  and  weaUiiy  cities,  which, 
under  any  other  government,  would  be  taxed 
to  maintain  great  armies,  pay  the  Roman  popes 
hardly  so  much  as  may  suffice  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  own  administration.'** 

But,  of  necessity,  this  system  could  only 
kst  so  long  as  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  state 
coffers.  Leo  himself  did  not  succeed  in  fund- 
ing all  his  loans.  AluiseGaddi  had  advanced 
him  thirty-two  thousand,  Bernardo  Bini  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats:  Salviati,  Ridolfi, 
all  his  servants  and  retainers,  had  done  their 
utmost  to  procure  him  money,  relying  on  his 
liberality  and  his  youth  for  repayment  and 
brilliant  reward.  They  were  every  one  of 
them  ruined  by  his  sUdden  death. 

He  left  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion, which  was  sorely  felt  by  his  successor. 

The  universal  hatred  the  unfortunate  Adrian 
drew  down  on  his  head,  arose  partly  from  his 
having  recourse,  in  his  urgent  need  of  money, 
to  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax  of  half  a-ducat 
on  each  hearth.t  This  was  the  more  unpopu- 
lar, because  the  Romans  were  little  accua-tom- 
ed  to  such  demands. 

But  Clement  VIL,  too,  could  not  avoid  new 
taxes,  at  least  indirect  ones.  Murmurs  were 
raised  against  cardinal  Armellino,  who  was 
regarded  as  their  inventor:  the  augmentation 
of  the  duties  levied  at  the  city  gates  on  arti- 
cles of  provision  caused  particular  dissatisfac- 
tion, but  the  people  were  obliged  to  bear  with 
it(    Things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 


•  ViuiMhiB  AlbergatuflyCommentaril  renim  flui  tempo- 
rb  (noihinc  more  than  the  description  t>f  the  coocUve.) 
OpuleatiflMmi  popali  et  ditiMlmso  urbee,  quae  ai  alterius 
dttiooit  eweni,  suu  vecUgalibus  vel  magnos  ejcerciius  al- 
.  ere  ponent,  Komano  pontifici  vix  tantum  tribuium  pen- 
duni  quaatiiin  in  pneiorum  magistraiuuiiHiue  expensam 
■vfflcere  queoo.  In  the  report  of  Zorzi,  lol7,  the  united 
rereouet  of  Perugia,  Spolatp,  the  March  and  Romagna, 
are  set  down,  aller  a  calculation  made  br  Francesco  Ar- 
meUino,  at  120,000  ducats.  Of  this  one  half  fell  to  the 
papal  treasuiy.  "  Di  quel  somma  la  mitft  6  per  terra  per 
pagar  i  legati  et  altri  officii  e  alira  mitA  ha  il  papa."  Un- 
Smanatelj  there  are  no  few  mistakes  in  the  copy  of  the 
report  given  by  Sinuto. 

t  Ulervnjrroo  Negro  a  Marc  Antonio  MIcheli,  7  April, 
1523L    Lettered!  Principi,  i.  p.  114. 

tFoscari:  Relatione,  1523.  Equalchemurmuration  in 
Boom  eUam  per  cattsa  del  C4nlkial  ArmeUin,  qual  tniova 


it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  mea- 
sures of  a  far  more  efficient  character.  Hith- 
erto foans  had  been  raised  under  the  form  of 
saleable  offices :  Clement  VII.  was  the  first 
who  approximated  to  the  system  of  direct 
loans,  on  the  important  occasion  of  his  taking 
up  arms  against  Charles  V.  in  the  year  152£ 

When  offices  were  purchased,  the  capital 
was  lost  in  case  of  death,  unless  the  family  re- 
covered it  from  the  papal  treasury.  Clement 
VII.  now  took  up  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  which  did  not  yield  so  high 
an  interest  as  the  places,  yet  paid  a  consider- 
able one,  viz.  tenner  cent,  passing,  moreover, 
by  inheritance.  This  is  a  *  monte  non  vacar 
bile,'  the  *  monte  della  fede.'  The  interest 
was  charged  on  the  dogana.  The  security  of 
the  monte  was  furthermore  greatly  increased 
by  the  provision  that  the  creditors  became  im- 
mediately admitted  to  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  the  dogana.  Nor  even  in  this  matter  were 
the  old  forms  quite  forgotten,  for  the  montes 
were  incorporated  into  a  colleffe.  A  few  con- 
tractors paid  the  sum  required  to  the  camera^ 
and  then  shared  it  out  amon^  the  members. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  creditors  of  the  state, 
in  so  fiir  as  they  have  a  lien  on  the  general  in- 
come, on  the  product  of  the  labours  of  the  com- 
munity, acquire  thereby  an  indirect  share  in 
the  government  1  Such,  at  least,  appeared  to 
be  the  case  in  Rome  at  that  day,  nor  would 
capitalists  lend  their  money  without  the  form 
of  such  a  participation. 

Now  this  was,  as  we  shall  see,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  most  extensive  operations  of 
finance. 

Paul  in.  proceeded  in  them  with  modera- 
tion. He  contented  himself  with  dimhiishing 
the  interest  of  the  monte  established  by  Cle- 
ment; and  as  he  succeeded  in  making  new 
assignments  of  it,  he  augmented  the  capital 
nearly  one  half.  But  he  did  not  found  a  new 
monte.  The  creation  of  six  hundred  new 
places  sufficiently  compensated  him  for  this 
moderation.  The  measures  by  which  he  made 
himself  memorable  in  the  history  of  finance 
are  of  a  different  character. 

We  have  seen  what  commotions  were  ex- 
cited by  his  enhancement  of  the  price  of  salt 
He  abandoned  this,  but  he  instituted  in  its 
stead,  and  with  the  express  promise  of  fore- 
going it,  the  direct  tax  of  the  sussidio.  It  is 
the  same  impost  which  was  levied  in  many  of 
the  southern  countries  in  those  days :  in  Spain 
under  the  name  of  servtcto,  in  Naples  by  that 
of  donative,  as  mensuale  in  Milan,  and  else- 
where under  difierent  titles.    In  the  states  of 


naove  inTention  per  trovar  danari  in  Boma,  e  far  metter 
noveangarie,  efinochi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  et  altre  cose  di 
manzari  paga  unto :  la  qual  angaria  imporu  da  due.  ^600. 
[There  Is  some  murmuring  in  Rome  on  account  of  cardinal 
Armellino,  who  has  devised  new  schemes  for  getting 
monny,  and  imposes  new  duties,  so  that  every  one,  even 
down  to  those  who  bring  thn»hes  and  other  eatables  to 
Rome,  pays  somcAhing ;  vibich  duly  brings  In  2600  ducats.] 
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the  church  it  was  originally  introduced  for 
three  years,  and  fixed  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand scudi.  The  contribution  of  each  pro- 
vince was  determined  in  Rome ;  the  provincial 
parliaments  assembled  to  divide  it  between 
the  several  towns ;  the  towns  again  allotted  it 
between  themselves  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. Every  one  was  called  on  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  burden.  The  bull  expressly  en- 
joins that  all  secular  subjects  of  the  Roman 
church,  whatever  were  their  exemptions  or 
privileges,  marquises,  barons,  vassals,  and  pub- 
lic officers  not  excepted,  should  be  rated  to 
this  contribution.* 

But  payment  was  not  made  without  the  most 
urgent  remonstrances,  especially  when  the 
sussidio  was  seen  to  be  renewed  for  successive 
periods  of  years:  it  had  never,  indeed,  been 
repealed ;  but  it  had  always  been  imperfectly 
collected.f  Bolp^a,  that  had  been  assessed 
at  thirty  thou^na  scudi,  was  prudent  enough 
to  compound  for  perpetual  freedom  from  the 
tax  on  paying  down  a  sum  of  ready  money. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  were  alienated,  and  paid 
the  subsidy  no  longer.  Fano  affords  us  an| 
example  how  the  other  towns  fared.  That  | 
town  long  witheld  payment,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  assessed  at  too  high  a  rate.  There- 
upon Paul  III.  felt  himself  obliged,  for  once, 
to  remit  the  inhabitants  all  arrears,  but  on  { 
condition  that  they  should  expend  the  full 
amount  on  the  repair  of  their  walls.  Subse- 
quently, too,  a  third  of  their  contingent  was 
always  allowed  to  be  set  off  on  the  same  ac- 
count Nevertheless,  the  descendants  of  these 
men  have  continually  complained  of  being  ex- 
orbitantly rated.  ITie  rural,  districts,  too, 
were  incessant  in  their  outcries  against  the 
share  of  the  burden  imposed  on  them  by  the 
towns;  they  made  attempts  to  withdraw  from 
the  control  of  the  town  council ;  and,  as  the 
latter  struggled  to  maintain  its  authority,  they 
would  gladly  have  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  It  would 
carry  us  too  far,  were  we  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  petty  interests.  It  is 
enough  if  we  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the 
feet,  that  not  much  more  than  the  half  pf  the 
subsidy  was  ever  realized.^  In  the  year  1560, 
the  whole  proceeds  were  valued  at  165,000 
scudi. 

*  BulUr.  In  the  jess  1537,  he  dndarea  to  the  French 
ambassador, *Madebilitt6  du  revenu  de  I'^glise  (and  there- 
by of  ihe  state)  dent  elle  n'avoit  point  iiiaintenanl  ^Dm* 
escus  de  rente  par  an  de  quoi  elle  puiase  faire  estat."  Id 
Kibier,  i  69.  [The  scantiness  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  which  had  not  then  40,000  crowns  a  jear  which  it 
could  dispose  of.] 

tBuU:  Decens  esse  censemus:  5  Sept.  1543.    Bull.  I 
Cocou.  Iv.  i.  225.  i 

t  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  Cuplentes  Indemnttati :  15  April, : 
1559.  Bullar.  Cocq.  iv.  i.  358.  Exaciio,  causamibus  di- ; 
versis  exception ibus,  libertatibus,  ei  iromunitatibus  a  so- 
lutione  ipsius  subsidii  diversis  communitatibus  et  univer- 
fitatibus  ei  panicularibus  personis,  necnon  civitatibus, ' 
terris,  oppidi8,et  locis  nostri  status  ecclesiastjci  roncessis,  i 
et  faciisuiversarum  portionum  ejusdem  subsidii  donation-  j 
tbuB,  vix  ad  dimidum  summa  trecenionun  millium  scuto-  J 


Be  this  as  it  may,  this  pope  had  ^atlj 
augmented  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  Under  Julius  II.  they  were  estimated 
at  350,000  scudi;  under  Leo,  at  420,000;  un- 
der Clement  VIL,  in  the  year  1526,  at  500,- 
000.  According  to  an  authentic  table  procur- 
ed by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Dandolo^ 
from  the  Roman  treasury,  they  amounted  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  to  706»- 
473  scudi. 

His  successors,  for  all  that,  did  not  find 
themselves  in  much  the  better  pli^t  Julius 
in.  complains  in  one  of  his  instructions,  that  his 
predecessor  had  alienated  the  whole  revenues 
of  the  see  (with  the  exception,  doubtless,  of 
the  sussidio,  which  could  not  be  so  dealt  with, 
since  it  was  always,  nominally  at  least,  im- 
posed but  for  three  years),  and  that  he  had 
moreover  left  behind  him  a  floating  debt  of 
500,000  scudi* 

Julius  III.  by  embarking,  in  spite  of  this,  m 
his  war  against  the  French  and  the  Farnesi* 
necessarily  involved  himself  in  the  greatest 
embarrassments.  Although  the  imperialists 
furnished  him  with  subsidies  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  for  those  times,  his  briefs  are 
yet  filled  with  complaints:  "He  had  counted 
on  receiving  100,000  scudi  in  Ancona,  but 
had  not  taken  100,000  bajocchi:  instead  of 
120,000  scudi  from  Bologna,  he  had  gotten 
only  50,000.  The  promises  of  Genoese  and 
Lucchese  money-changers  were  recalled  im-^ 
mediatelv  after  they  were  given;  whoever 
possessed  a  carline,  kept  it  back,  and  would 
not  risk  it"t 

The  adoption  of  more  efibctual  measures 
was  imperiously  demanded,  if  the  pope  would 
keep  his  army  together:  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  found  a  new  monte ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  this  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  almost  ever  since  been  pursued. 

He  appointed  a  new  tax.  He  laid  two  car- 
lines  on  the  rubbio  of  flour,  which  brought 
him  in,  clear  of  all  deductions,  dO,0(K)  scutii: 
this  sum  he  appropriated  to  the  payment  Of 
interest  on  a  capital  he  forthwith  raised  :  thuS 
originated  the  **^  monte  del  la  farina."  Wd 
observe  the  close  analogy  between  this  and 
former  financial  operations.  On  previous  oc- 
casions ecclesiastical  oflSces,  payable  out  of 
the  augmenting  revenues  of  the  curia,  had 
been  created,  solely  that  they  might  be  soki 
to  furnish  the  sums  of  which  there  was  present 
need :  in  this  instance  the  revenues  of  the  state 
were  increased  by  a  new  tax,  which,  however, 

rum  hujusroodi  ascendiu  [In  consecrat>nce  of  TarioMs  ex- 
ceptions;  liberties,  and  immunities  rrom  the  payment  <lf 
th^  subsidy  granted  to  divers  conmunitles,univpnrttlefc 
and  individuals,  moreover  to  cities,  lands,  towns,  and 
places  in  our  ecclesiastical  state,  and  donations  or  r^mifl* 
sions  being  made  of  divers  portions  of  the  said  subsidy 
the  net  proceeds  hardlv  amount  to  Imlf  the  gross  snm  01 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns.] 

*  Instruttione  per  voi  Monsignore  d'Imola:  uhimo  (Q 
Marzo,  1551.    Tniormaiioni  Politiche,  torn.  xii. 
t  n  papa  a  Oiovunb.  di  Monte,  3  April,  150S;. 
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was  employed  merely  as  interest  upon  a  large 
capital  which  there  was  no  other  means  of 
raising.  All  subsequent  popes  continued  this 
practice.  Sometimes  these  *'monti'*  were 
like  Clement's,  ^*non  vacabili  ;**  at  other  times 
they  were  "  vacabili ;"  i.  e.  the  payment  of 
the  interest  ceased  upon  the  death  of  the  cre- 
ditor. In  the  latter  case  the  per-centage  was 
higher,  and  the  collegiate  character  of  the 
montists  brought  the  system  still  nearer  to 
that  of  saleable  offices.  Paul  IV.  established 
the  *^  monte  novennale  de'  frati,'*  upon  a  tax 
be  imposeifon  the  regular  monastic  orders. 
Pins  IV.  laid  a  quatrino  on  every  pound  of 
meat,  and  immediately  applied  the  proceeds 
to  the  foundation  of  the  "monte  pio,"  which 
brought  him  in  170,000  scudL  Pius  V.  laid 
another  quatrino  on  the  pound  of  meat,  and 
based  upon  it  the  **  monte  lega.*' 

If  we  keep  the  development  of  this  system 
in  view,  we  shall  be  very  strongly  possessed 
with  the  general  importance  of  uie  territorial 
doininions  of  the  church.  What  were  the 
necessities  that  compelled  the  popes  to  have 
recourse  to  those  singular  kinds  of  loan,  which 
entailed  such  an  immediate  burden  on  the 
resources  of  their  country?  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  necessities  of  Catholicism. 
As  the  time  of  purely  political  tendencies  was 
gone  by,  there  were  none  other  which  the 
popes  could  aim  at  carrying  out  but  those  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature.  The  support  of  the 
catholic  powers  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Protestants,  and  in  their  enterprizes  against 
the  Turks,  was  now  almost  always  the  mime- 
diate  inducement  to  financial  operations.  The 
monte  founded  by  Pius  V.  was  called  "  monte 
lega,"  because  the  capital  derived  from  it  was 
applied  to  the  Turkish  war,  which  that  pope 
.undertook  in  league  with  Spain  and  Venice. 
This  became  still  more  and  more  the  case. 
Every  European  commotion  aftected  the  states 
of  the  church  in  this  manner.  On  almost 
every  occasion  they  were  constrained  to  con- 
tribute through  some  new  exaction  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  ecclesiastical  interests.  For  this 
reason  was  the  possession  of  these  temporal 
states  of  such  moment  as  regarded  the  eccle- 
eiastical  position  of  the  popes. 

For  they  were  not  content  with  the  monti 
alone,  but  kept  up  the  old  contrivances  also. 
They  continually  created  new  places,  or  caval- 
ierate  with  special  privileges ;  whether  it  was 
that  the  salaries  were  covered  as  before  by 
new  taxes,  or  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold, 
which  then  began  to  be  very  obvious,  ciuised 
larger  amounts  to  flow  into  the  treasury.* 

Hence  it  happened,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  popes,  after  the  short  depression  under 
Paul  iV.,  occasioned  by  his  wars,  continued 


*  Thut, about  1580,  maii^.  *' luoghi  di  monte"  stood  at 
100  iiwt4>«d  of  130 :  the  iniereit  of  the  ^  vacabfli  *'  was  de. 
pr^sipd  from  14  to  9,  whereby  •  g»«u  saTtag  was  eflboied 
*«ft  tke  wlMlei. 


constantly  to  rise.  Even  under  Paul  they 
increased  again  to  700,000  scudi ;  under  Pius 
they  were  reckoned  at  R98,482  scudi.  Paul 
Tiepolo  expresses  his  astonishment  at  finding 
them,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  augment- 
ed in  the  year  1576  by  200,000  scudi,  and 
amounting  to  1,100,000.  It  was  a  curious 
fkct,  however,  though  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  popes  did 
not  receive  more  money  in  consequence  of 
this  rise  in  their  revenues.  The  alienations 
kept  pace  with  the  taxes.  It  is  calculated 
that  Julius  III.  alienated  94,000  scudi  of  in- 
come, Paul  IV.  45,960,  and  Pius  IV.,  who 
made  the  most  of  everything,  as  much  as 
182,550.  Pius  IV.  also  increased  the  number 
of  saleable  offices  to  three  thousand  tve  hun- 
dred, exclusively,  of  course,  of  the  Monti, 
which  were  not  counted  as  belonging  to  the 
offices.*  The  amount  of  alienated  revenue 
reached  450,000  scudi ;  it  was  continually  on 
the  increase ;  in  the  year  1576  it  had  grown 
to  5S^,000  BCudL  Great  as  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  income,  this  swallowed  up  nearly 
the  halfof  itt 

The  tables  of  the  papal  revenues  about  this 
time  present  a  remarkable  aspect  After 
naming  the  sum  which  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue  had  contracted  to  pa3r  (the  contracts 
were  generally  for  periods  of  nine  years),  they 
also  state  what  portion  of  those  sums  was 
alienated.  The  dogana  of  Rome,  for  instance, 
yielded  m  1576  and  the  following  years  the 
considerable  sum  of  133,000  scudi ;  of  this, 
however,  111,170  scudi  were  assigned;  other 
deductions  occurred ;  and,  finally,  the  camera 
received  only  1:^,000  scudi.  Some  taxes  upon 
com,  meat,  and  wine,  were  wholly  swallowed 
up  l^  the  monti  From  several  provincial 
chests,  called  treasuries,  which  likewise  had 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  provinces, — for 
instance,  ft^m  the  March  and  from  Camerino^ 
— not  a  bajocco  reached  the  papal  camera; 
and  yet  the  sussidio  was  often  applied  to  the 
same  use.  Nay,  such  heavy  incumbrances 
were  laid  on  the  alum-works  of  Tolfa,  which 
had  formerly  been  reckcAied  a  superior  source 
of  revenue,  that  there  was  actually  a  deficit 
of  2000  scudi.  t 

The  pope's  personal  expenses  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  court,  were  charged  principally 
upon  the  dataria,  which  had  two  several 
sources  of  income.  The  one  was  more  pecu- 
liarly ecclesiastical,  consisting  of  compositions 

*  LIfCa  dmli  aAcH  Mia  cone  Romaiia,  1660;  BAl. 
Chigi,  N.  ii.  60.    Many  other  separate  liila  of  diflter^tt 

4  Tiepolo  reclK>nf,that  bertdes  lOe^  wmdl  forariariM, 
mfl&a  were  ap#»nt  on  fcrtlllcatkmB  and  nun -lanirea,  lb 
ihai  the  pope  sim  had  «00,«»  left.  He  cjilrulal*^  thA 
under  the  -pretexl  of  Ihe  necewltlee  of  the  Turkish  w* 
the  popes  hah  received  IfiOdfifXi  icndl,  and  had  only  ox- 
penned  346,000  in  that  way. 

t  E.  G.    Entrata  della  reterenda  camera  apoBtoiioa 
■oito  B  pontificato  dl  N.  8.  OregorU  IHL  ftta  nel« 
1576.    MS.aoibana,Mo.219. 
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and  fixed  fines,  for  which  the  datario  permit- 
ted various  canonical  irregularities  on  the 
tran^ation  from  one  benefice  to  another. 
These  profits  bad  been  very  much  contracted 
by  the  rigorous  measures  of  Paul  IV.,  but  they 
gradually  increased  again.  The  other  wna 
of  a  more  secular  character,  growing  out  of 
the  appointments  to  vacant  *' Cavaherate,*' 
saleable  offices  and  places  in  the  **  monti  va- 
cabili/'  and  augmenting  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  these  increased."*  About  the  year 
1570,  however,  both  these  sources  of  revenue 
together  were  no  more  than  sufficient  barely 
to  meet  the  dailv  expenses  of  the  household. 
The.  course  of  things  had  placed  the  states 
of  the  church  in  a  wholly  altered  position. 
Whereafl  they  had  formerlv  boasted  of  being 
the  least  burdened  of  all  those  of  Italy,  they 
were  now  as  badly  otf  as  the  rest,  nay  worse  ;f 
and  the  inhabitants  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints. But  little  remained  of  the  ancient 
municipal  liberties;  the  administration  was 
become  more  and  more  svstematic  and  uniform. 
In  former  times  the  rights  of  government  had 
frequently  been  conc^ed  to  favoured  cardi- 
nals and  prelates,  who  made  no  inconsiderable 
profit  of  them.  The  pope-s  countrymen,  the 
Florentines  under  the  Medici,  the  Neapolitans 
under  Paul  IV.,  the  Milanese  under  Pius  IV., 
had  then  monopolized  the  best  places.  Pius 
V.  put  an  end  to  this  system.  Those  favour- 
ites had  never  personally  conducted  the  gov- 
ernments committed  to  them,  but  had  always 
left  them  in  the  hands  of  a  doctor  of^laws;| 
Pius  V.  himself  appointed  this  doctor,  and 
appropriated  to  the  camera  the  advantages 
that  had  before  accrued  to  the  favourites. 
Every  tiling  proceeded  with  more  order  and 
quiet  In  earlier  times  a  militia  had  been 
established  in  the  country,  and  16,000  men 
enrolled :  Pius  IV«  had  maintained  a  corps  of 
light  cavalry :  Pius  V.  abolished  both  the  one 
and  the  other ;  he  disbanded  the  cavalry,  and 
suffered  the  militia  to  fall  into  disuse.    His 


•  According  to  MocenigOf  1560,  the  dalarU  had  formerljr 
yielded  bnweea  10,000  and  14,000  ducatj  per  month.  Un* 
der  Paul  IV.  the  proceeds  fell  to  3000  or  4000  ducats. 

f  Pnulo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma  in  tempo  dl  PioIV. 
•  Pio  v.,  lajs  at  that  time :— L'imposiUone  alio  suto  eccle- 
•iastico  d  gravezza  quasi  insopporublle  per  essere  per 
divers!  altri  cooti  molto  agfravato;  .  .  .  .  d'alienare, 
pin  entrate  del  la  chiese  non  vi  t  pluordjne,  perohe  quasi 
ttttte  remrate  cene  si  trovanogia alienate  esopra  IMncer- 
to  BOD  si  trovaria  chl  desse  danari."  [The  incumbrances 
on  the  ecclesiastical  states  are  a  burden  almost  insupport- 
able, being  acgravaied  from  various  (Aher causes;  .... 
there  is  no  possibility  or  making  any  further  alienation  of 
church  revenues ;  for  almost  all  the  certain  revenues  are 
already  alipnated,  and  no  one  would  advance  money  npon 
an  uncertainty.! 

t  Tiepolo.  Ibid.  Qualofaegovemoolegationerispon- 
deva  sine  a  tre.quatro  o  forsesette  milae  piuscudi  Panno. 
Lti  allngmmente  ricevendo  il  denaro  si  scarica- 


whole  armed  force  did  not  amount  to  500 
men;  350  of  whom,  chiefly  Swiss,  were  sta^ 
tioned  in  Rome.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  the  coasts  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Turin,  the  people  would  have 
quite  forgotten  the  use  of  arms.  That  war- 
like population  seemed  disposed  to  become 
wholly  peaceful.  The  popes  wished  to  rule 
their  country  like  a  ^at  domain,  the  rents 
of  which  should  in  part  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  households,  but  the 
main  portion  be  devoted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  church.  « 

We  shall  see  that  in  this  design  they  again 
encountered  great  difficulties. 


The 


Times  qf  Gregory  XUL  and  Six- 

tU8  V. 


ORBGOBT  ZIU. 


E  quasi  tuui        „  

vanodel  peso  del  govemo  col  mettere  un  doitore  in  luogo 
loro.  CEftch  government,  or  l^ation,  was  woah  three, 
four,  on  perhaps,  seven  thousand  scudi,  uid  more,  annu- 
ally.   In  almost  every  instance  the  persons  appointed    

«agerly  received  the  money,  relievedthemsplves of  the.XIII. 


Gregory  XIII. — ^Hugo  Buoncompagno  of 
Bologna — who  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a 
jurist  and  in  the  civil  service,  was  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  jovial  nature.  He  had  a  son,  who 
was  bom  to  him  before  indeed  he  had  as- 
sumed the  clerical  character,  but  not  in  wed- 
lock. Though  he  afterwards  led  a  regular 
life,  he  was  at  no  time  over-scrupulous,  and 
to  a  certain  kind  of  sanctimony  he  rather  ma^ 
nifested  his  dislike.  He  seemed  disposed  to 
follow  the  example  of  Pius  IV.,  whose  minis- 
ters he  forthwith  recalled,  rather  than  thatof 
his  immediate  predecessor."'  But  in  this  pope 
was  exemplified  the  constraining  influence  of 
public  opinion.  A  hundred  years  earlier  he 
would  have  reigned  at  most  like  an  Innocent 
VIII. ;  now,  on  the  contrary,  a  man,  even 
such  as  he,  could  no  longer  resist  the  severe 
ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  times. 

l^ere  was  a  party  at  court  that  had  made 
it  its  primary  business  to  maintain  and  defend 
that  spirit  It  consisted  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatines,  and  their  friends.  We  meet  with 
the  names  of  Monsignori  Frumento  and  Cor- 
niglia,  the  fearless  preacher  Francis  Toledo, 
and  the  datary  Contarell.  They  obtained 
command  over  the  pope  the  more  readily,  as 
they  acted  in  combmation.  They  represent^ 
ed  to  him,  that  the  consideration  Pius  V.  had 
enjoyed  was  owing  principally  to  his  personal 
conduct  In  all  the  letters  they  read  to  him, 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  memory  of  the 
holy  lite  of  the  departed,  and  the  fame  of  his 
reforms  and  his  virtues.  They  suppressed 
every  expression  of  an  opposite  character. 
They  gave  the  ambition  of  Gregorv  XIIL  a 
thoroughly  ecclesiastical  colouring.f 


•  It  was  expected  his  reign  would  be  diffbrent  from 
At  of  his  predecessor:  ^mitiori  quad 
captui  accommodatiori  ratione"  [of  a  milder  and  more 


thai  of  his  predecessor:  ^mitiori  quadam  hojiinumque 

*    '         itione"  [oi  a  milder  and  more 

Commentarii  de  rebus  Oregoril 


conciliating  character.! 
(MS.r^*    *" 


~^-.^  .»ww. ...^  .„„  u»,u4^,,  . v.. .J. ^^  >..».»<>.  ..w  V.  M.W  .  ,.^...    ^..«w.  Bibl.  Alb.) 

burdea  of  iha  gDvermnem,  deputing  a  doctor  in  their      t  Relatione  della  corte  dl  Roma  a  tempo  di  Grecorio 

'"^•]  I XUI.  CBibl.  Conuni,  n4.}20Ul  Febr.  1574,  is  vary  instntc- 
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He  had  it  much  at  heart  to  promote  his  son, 
and  to  elevate  him  to  princely  rank.  But 
upon  the  very  first  mark  of  favour  he  showed 
him  (he  named  him  castellan  of  St  Angelo, 
and  gonftloniere  of  the  church,)  the  rigorous 
friends  alarmed  bis  conscience.  During  the 
jobilee  of  1575  they  would  not  tolerate  Gia- 
como's  presence  in  Rome :  it  was  not  till  it 
was  over*  they  consented  to  his  return,  and 
then  only  because  the  aspiring  young  man's 
health  suffered  from  his  vexation.  Gregory 
then  caused  him  to  marry,  and  effected  his 
nomination  by  the  Venetians  as  one  of  their 
nobili,*  and  by  the  king  of  Spain  as  general 
of  his  hommes  tTarmes,  But  he  continued  to 
keep  him  sedulously  under  restraint  When 
the  young  man  once  went  so  far  as  to  liberate 
one  of  his  university  friends  from  arrest,  the 

Sope  again  banished  him,  and  threatened  to 
eprive  him  of  all  his  offices.  The  ^oung 
wife's  prostrate  entreaties  hindered  ^is,  but 
all  loftier  hopes  were  gone  for  many  a  day.f 
It  was  not  till  the  pope's  last  years  that  Gia- 
como  recovered  his  influence  over  his  father, 
and  not  even  then  in  important  matters  of 
fitate,  or  unrestrictedly.  J  When  his  interces- 
sion was  solicited  by  any  one,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  pope's  son, 
how  much  less  mi|^ht  his  other  relations  ven- 
ture to  hope  for  irregular  favours  or  for  a 
share  of  authority !  Gregory  admitted  two  of 
his  nephews  to  the  cardinalate ;  even  Pius  V. 
had  done  something  similar ;  but  a  third,  who 
thought  to  assume  the  same  rank,  he  refused 
to  admit  to  an  audience,  and  compelled  him 
to  befirone  within  two  days.  The  pope's  bro- 
ther had  set  out  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  the  good 

dve  on  this  head.  Of  the  pope*i  disposition,  the  author 
laya:— **  Non  €  sutoscrupuiOBO  n6  diaaoluio  mai,  e  leson 
diipiaciute  le  cose  nuU  fatte."  [He  has  never  been 
icnipuloQs  or  dissolute,  and  he  looks  with  displeasure  on 
misconduct.] 

•  They  had  the  difficult  task  on  this  occasion  of  declar. 
Ing  his  birth.  It  has  been  praised  as  an  instance  of  Ve« 
netian  address  that  they  called  him  Signer  Giacomo  Bon> 
eonpagno,  closely  connected  with  his  holiness.  This 
wss  really  the  expedient  of  Cardinal  Como.  When  the 
matter  was  under  discussion,  the  ambassador  asked  the 
minister,  whether  Giacomo  was  to  be  designated  as  the 
son  of  his  holiness.  '*S.  Sfria-  Illnft*  pronumente  dope 
STerscusato  con  molte  parole  il  fotto  dt  S.  Si.  che  prima 
che  avesse  alcuno  ordine  ecclesiastico,  generasse  questo 
ilglivolo,  disee :  che  si  poirebbe  nominarlo  peril  Sr*  Jaco> 
mo  BoQcompagno  Bolognese,  streitamente  congiunto  con 
Sua  Sanita."  Dispaccio  Paolo  Tiepolo.  3  ^trzo,  1674. 
[His  excellency,  immediately  after  making  profuse  ex* 
coses  for  his  holiness,  who  had  begotten  that  son  before 
he  had  taken  any  ecclesiastical  orders,  said  that  he  might 
be  called  Sr.  Jacorao  Boncompagno  of  Bolc^na,  closeljr 
Qsnnected  with  his  holiness.] 

t Antonio  Tiepolo:  Dtspacci  Agosto  Sett.  1676.  In  the 
year  1583  I29ih  of  March)  it  is  said  in  one  of  these  dis- 
patches, **  11  8r.  Giacomo  non  si  lascia  intromettere  in 
cosa  di  stale.  *  [Sr.  Giacomo  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
In  matters  of  state.] 

t  It  Is  to  this  last  period  onlf  of  Gregory's  life  that  jndg- 
ment  is  applicable,  which  has  taken  such  Arm  root,  and 
which  I  find,  for  InsUnee.  in  the  Memoires  de  Richelieu : 
**  Prince  doox  etbenin  rut  meilleur  homme  que  bon 
pope.''  [A  mild  and  beneficent  prince,  he  was  better  as 
•  man  than  as  a  pope.]  U  will  be  seen  ia  how  limited  a 
degree  tkis  is  tHM. 


fortune  that  had  beftllen  his  house :  he  had 
already  reached  Orvietto,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  the  court,  ordering  him 
to  turn  back.  Tears  started  into  the  old  man's 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  forego  advancing  a 
little  further  on  his  way  to  Rome :  upon  a  se- 
cond order,  however,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
fiologna."' 

In  short,  this  pope  cannot  be  charged  widi 
nepotism,  or  undue  favouring  of  his  family. 
When  a  newly-appointed  cardinal  told  him 
that  he  would  be  grateful  to  the  house,  and 
the  nephews  of  his  holiness,  he  struck  the 
arms  of  his  chair  with  both  hands,  exclaiming^ 
**  You  must  be  grateful  to  God,  and  to  the 
holy  see !" 

So  deeply  was  he  already  penetrated  by 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  times.  He  sought 
not  only  to  equal,  but  even  to  surpass  Pius  V. 
in  evidences  of  piety.f  In  the  first  years  of 
his  pontificate,  be  himself  read  mass  thrice 
every  week,  and  never  omitted  to  do  so  on 
Sunday.  His  life  and  deportment  were  not 
only  blameless,  but  edifying. 

No  pope  ever  discharged  certain  duties  of 
his  office  more  faithfully  than  Gregory.  He 
kept  a  list  of  men  of  all  countries  who  were 
fit  for  the  episcopal  dignit;^ :  he  proved  him- 
self well  informed  respecting  every  one  pro- 
posed  to  him,  and  sought  to  conduct  the  nomi- 
nations to  those  important  offices  with  the  ut^ 
most  care. 

Above  all,  he  devoted  his  earnest  endea^ 
vours  to  promote  a  strict  system  of  ecclesias- 
tical education.  He  aided  the  progress  of  the 
Jesuit  colleges  with  extraordinary  liberality. 
He  made  considerable  presents  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  professed  members  m  Rome ;  and 
purchased  houses,  closed  up  streets,  and  al- 
lotted revenues  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
whole  college  the  form  it  wears  to  this  day. 
It  was  calculated  to  contain  twenty  lecture 
rooms,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells  for 
students ;  it  was  called,  "  The  Seminary  of 
all  Nations."  Upon  its  first  foundation,  in 
order  to  signify  its  purpose  of  embracing  the 
whole  world  within  its  scope,  twenty-five 
speeches  were  delivered,  in  as  many  dimrent 
languages,  each  immediately  accompanied  by 
a  Latin  translation.  |  The  Collegium  Ger- 
manicum,  which  was  founded  earlier,  had  fal- 
len into  a  critical  condition,  from  the  fiiilure 
of  its  funds;  the  pope  granted  it  not  only  the 
San  ApoUinare  palace,  and  the  revenues  of 

•  The  good  man  complained  that  his  brother's  ad- 
vancement to  the  papacj  was  more  "hurtful  than  advan- 
tageous to  himself:  since  it  obliged  him  to  greater  expen- 
ses than  were  covered  bj  the  allowance  made  him  by 

tSecoinda  relatione  dell  arobasciatore  di  Roma  Clwf 
M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  Cavre-,  3  Maggio,  1676.  NelU  religton* 
hatolU)  non  solo  d'imitar,  ma  ancora  d'avanxarPiu  Y.: 
dice  per  Tordinario  almenotre  volte  messa  alia  seuimana. 
Ha  avuto  particolar  cura  delli  chiese,  faciendole  non  solo 
con  fabriche  et  altri  modi  omar,  ma  ancora  colla  assisten< 
tia  e  frequentia  di  preti  accrescer  nel  culto  dirioo. 

t  Ditpaccio,  Donalo,  13  Genn.  1682. 
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)5aD  Ste&no  on  Monte  Celio,  but  10,000  ecu- 
di  besides,  frono  the  apostolic  treasury.  Gre- 
gory may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  founder 
of  this  institution,  from  which,  since  that  day, 
a  vast  number  of  champions  of  Catholicism 
have  year  by  year  been  sent  into  Germany. 
He  also  founded  an  English  coUefire  in  Rome, 
and  found  means  to  endow  it.  He  aided  the 
colleges  in  Vienna  and  Gratz  out  of  his  privy 
purse ;  and  there  was  probably  not  a  Jesuit 
school  in  the  world  that  bad  not  cause  in  some 
way  or  other  to  applaud  his  liberality.  By 
the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sitia  he  founded  a 
Greek  college  likewise,  in  which  young  peo- 
ple from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were 
received,  not  merely  from  lands  already  under 
Christian  rule,  such  as  Corfu  and  Candia,  but 
also  from  Constantinople,  the  Morea,  and  Sa- 
lonichi.  They  had  Greek  teachers,  wore  the 
caftan  and  the  Venetian  baret ;  they  were  to 
be  kept  thoroughl^r  Greek,  and  the  thought 
was  always  to  be  impressed  upon  them  that 
they  were  to  return  to  their  native  land. 
Their  own  ritual  was  to  be  retained  as  well 
as  their  language ;  and  the  instruction  to  be 

S'ven  them  was  modelled  on  the  principles 
id  down  by  the  council,  in  which  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  had  been  united.*" 

Gregory*s  reform  of  the  calendar  was  an- 
other instance  of  his  comprehensive  care  lor 
the  whole  catholic  world.  The  measure  had 
been  desired  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  it 
was  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  removal  of 
the  high  festivals  of  the  church  from  the  con- 
Qezion  with  seasons  of  the  year  imposed  upon 
tbem  by  decrees  of  councils.  All  catholic  na- 
tions took  part  in  this  reform.  Luigi  Lilio,  a 
Calabrian,  in  other  respects  little  known, 
won  for  himself  immortal  memory  by  his  sug- 
gestion of  the  easiest  method  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  His  proposal  was  communicat- 
ed to  every  university,  among  others  to  those 
of  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  and  opinions  were 
oollected  from  every  quarter.  A  commission 
in  Rome,  the  most  active  and  best-informed 
member  of  which  was  the  German  Clavius,f 
then  subjected  the  plan  to  a  fresh  investiga- 
tion, and  passed  the  final  decision.  The 
learned  cardinal  Sirleto  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  course  of  uie  proceed- 
iogs.  A  certain  degree  of  mystery  was  ob- 
served ;  the  new  calendar  was  shown  to  no 
one,  not  even  to  the  ambassadors,  until  it  had 
hi^en  approved  by  the  several  courts4  There- 
upon it  was  solemnly  published  by  Gregory. 

*  Dlspaccio  Antonio  Tlepolo,  16  Marzo,  1677.  **  Accio 
die  fatio  mageiori  possano  affetionatameDte  e  con  U  veri> 
la  ftnparata  ciar  a  vedere  tuoi  Greci  la  vera  via.*'  [So 
that  when  erown  up,  they  liiay  withaflTectionate  xeal,  and 
wKh  the  aid  of  the  truth  they  shall  have  acquired,  demon- 
strate the  true  faith  to  their  Oreelc  countrymen.] 


\  Erythreus,  '^  In  quibua  Christophorua  Clavfus  princi- 
pein  locuiu  obtinebat." 

%  DIspaccio  Donato,  20  Dec.  1681.  2  Oiugno,  1682.  He 
praises  the  cerdinal  as  an  ^  huomo  veramente  di  grande 
uueiatttra.**    [A  man  of  truly  great  learning.] 


(a.  o.  yn2-88. 


He  extols  the  reform  as  a  pcoof  of  God*s  infi- 
nite grace  to  his  church.* 

But  this  pope*s  effi>rt8  were  not  all  of  so 
peaceful  a  nature.  It  gave  him  deep  concera 
that  the  Venetians  in  the  first  place  conclud- 
ed a  peace,  and  subsequently,  even  king  Phi- 
lip 11.  made  a  truce  with  the  Turks.  Had  it 
rested  with  him,  the  league  that  had  won  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  would  never  have  been 
dissolved.  The  disturbances  in  the  Nethe^ 
lands  and  in  France,  and  the  collision  of  par- 
ties in  Germany,  opened  a  wide  field  for  his 
exertions.  He  was  indefatigable  in  efforts 
against  tht  Protestants.  The  insurrections 
queen  Elizabeth  had  to  subdue  in  Ireland 
were  almost  all  instigated  by  Rome.  The 
pope  made  no  secret  of  his  wish  to  bring  about 
a  general  combination  against  England.  Year 
after  year  his  nuncios  negociated  on  this  sub- 
ject with  Philip  n.  and  the  Guises.  It  would 
not  be  uninteresting,  were  a  connected  his- 
tory composed  of  all  those  negocjations  and 
endeavours,  which  were  often  unknown  to 
those  for  whose  ruin  they  were  intended,  and 
which  led  at  last  to  the  ^reat  enterprise  of  the 
Armada.  Gregory  plied  them  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal.  The  French  leag^ue,  which  was 
so  4<^ngerous  to  Henri  III.  and  Henri  I?., 
owed  its  origin  to  the  connexion  between  this 
pope  and  the  Guises. 

Little  as  Gregory  XIII.  burdened  the  state 
for  the  sake  of  his  relations,  it  yet  follows  of 
course,  from  the  comprehensiveness  and  the 
costly  nature  of  his  undertakings,  that  he  did 
not  spare  the  public  revenues.  Even  Stuke- 
ley*s  expedition,  which  ended  so  disastrously, 
in  Africa,  trifling  as  it  was,  absorbed  a  consi- 
derable sum.  He  once  sent  Charles  IX.  four 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  the  proceeds  of  a 
direct  tax  on  the  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  He  frequently  furnished  subsidies  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  the  grand-master  of  Mal- 
ta. But  even  his  pacific  enterprises  required 
considerable  sums.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  aid  afforded  to  young  men  pursuing  their 
studies  cost  him  two  millions.!  How  much 
then  must  he  have  expended  on  the  twenty- 
two  colleges  of  tlie  Jesuits  alone,  which  owed 
their  ot'xsm  to  \\\m  1 

Considering  the  financial  condition  of  his 
states,  which,  in  spite  of  an  increasing  reve- 
nue, never  exhibited  a  surplus,  he  must  have 
frequently  found  himself  involved  in  embar- 
rassment 

The  Venetians,  shortly  after  his  accesswni 
made  an  attempt  to  induce  him  to  grant  them 
a  loan.    Gregory  listened  with  augmenting 

*  Bull  of  the  13th  Feb.  1682,  %  12.    Bullar.  Cocq.  It.  4, 


10. 

t  Calculation  of  Baioniua.   PoMOTinafl  in  Ciacconhif, 

Yittt  Pontificum,  iv.  37.    Lorenzo  Priuli  reclcooB  that  be 

expended  yearly  2U0,00n  acudi  on  4»«r«  v j«.    The  eziracif 

iven  by  Cocquellnes,  at  the  close  of  Maffei*8  Annals, 


rrom  the  repoita  of  cardinals  Como  and  MuaotU,  are  moK 
copious  and  auihentic  on  ihit  head. 
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attention  to  the  d^afled  propoaJs  of  the  am- 
dor,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  what  he 
\  aiming  at,  he  cried  out,  *'  What  do  you 
mean,  sir  ambassador  1  The  ccmgregation 
nts  every  day  to  devise  means  m  raising 
money,  and  nerer  lights  upon  any  serviceable 
enedient"* 

The  secular  administration  of  Gregory 
XTII.  was  now  become  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. It  was  already  come  to  this,  that  both 
alienation]^  and  imposition  of  new  taxes  were 
regarded  as  impolitic ;  the  dubious,  nay  perni- 
cious results  of  such  a  sjrstem  were  fully 
appreciated.  Gregory  imposed  on  the  con- 
gregation the  task  of  procuring  him  money, 
out  that  neither  through  ecclesiastical  conces- 
sion nor  through  new  taxes,  nor  through  the 
sale  of  eoclesia^ical  revenues. 

But  what  other  means  than  these  remained 
to  be  tried  1  The  measures  devised,  and  the 
d^ts  subsequently  produced  by  them,  are 
ve^  deserving  of  attention. 

Gregory,  who  always  carried  out  to  the 
utmost  an  absolute  idea  of  right,  thought  he 
discovered  that  the  popedom  was  endowed 
with  many  rights,  which  it  had  only  to  assert, 
to  become  possessed  of  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue.f  It  was  not  his  disposition  to  respect 
the  privileges  that  stood  in  his  way.  Amongst 
others,  he  unhesitatingly  abolished  that  which 
the  Venetians  possessed,  of  exporting  com 
from  the  March  and  fhun  Ravenna  under 
certain  advantages,  saying  it  was  just  that 
foreigners  should  pay  the  same  amount  of 
dues  as  the  natives.}  Upon  the  Venetians 
failing  to  comply  at  once  with  his  measures, 
he  caused  their  warehouses  at  Vienna  to  be 
forcibly  broken  open,  their  contents  sold  by 
auction,  and  the  owners  imprisoned.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  small  matter ;  it  is  merely 
an  indication  of  the  course  he  was  bent  on 
pursuing.  It  was  of  much  more  moment  that 
be  thought  he  discovered  a  crowd  of  abuses 
aoMmg  &e  aristocracy  of  his  own  dominions, 
the  abolition  of  which  would  be  profitable  to 
the  papal  treasury.  Rudolfb  Bonfiliuolo,  the 
aecretary  of  the  treasurv,  proposed  a  sweeping 
extension  and  renewal  of  feudal  rights,  tin 
then  hardly  thought  o£  He  asserted  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  castles  and  estates  of  the 
barons  had  lapsed  to  the  pope ;  some  from  the 
&ilure  of  the  direct  line  of  succession,  some 
iirom  the  neglect  to  pay  the  rent  due  upon 
them.}    Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 


*  Dispacclo,  14  BlUrao,  1573.  It  ia  a  Congregftlkme 
deputata  lopra  la  provisloae  di  danari. 

t  BfafiM,  Amiall  di  Oregorio  XUI.  I.  p.  104.  He  calcu- 
latei  thai  the  sutes  of  the  church  yielded  a  net  income  of 
imfiOO  Kodi  oolf. 

*      onto  TieoOlO.  13  ADI1I.  1577 

I  commiasa. 

I  a  ritrovare 
•  rivedara  acrittnre  per  ricuperare  quanio  dalli  poateflci 
paiti  •<  d  Mato  obligato,  o  dau  in  pegno  ad  alcuno,  •  ve- 
dendo  che  S.  S^*  cli  aaientiate  volentiari,  non  la  f paiafna 


t  Diapaccio,  Antonio  Tiepolo.  13  April.  1677. 
I  Diipaccio,  A.  Tiepolo,  12  Qenn.  1579.    II 
rfo  della  camera  attonde  con  molta  diligeotla  a  ritrovare 
per  '  -....--. 


•  porta  rifpacto  ad  alcuno. 
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the  pope,  who  had  already  acquired  some 
such  estates  by  escheat  or  purchase.  He  put 
the  scheme  forthwith  into  operation.  He 
wrested,  in  the  highlands  of  Komagna,  Cas- 
telnovo  fhun  the  Isei  of  Cesena,  andCorcana 
from  the  Jassatelli  of  Imda.  Lonzana,  on  its 
beautiful  hill,  and  Savignano  in  the  plain, 
were  taken  from  the  Rieingoni  of  Modemu 
Alberto  Pio  voluntaril  v  surrendered  Bertinoro, 
to  avoid  the  suit  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened by  the  treasury,  which,  however,  was 
not  content  with  that,  but  divested  him  like- 
wise of  Verucchio  and  other  places.  There- 
upon he  tendered  his  rent  every  Peter*s-day, 
but  it  was  never  again  accepted.  All  this 
happened  in  Romagna  alone ;  and  precisely  the 
same  course  was  pursued  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. Claim  was  laid  not  only  to  estates 
on  which  the  feudal  dues  had  not  been  dis- 
charged ;  there  were  others  which  had  origi- 
nally been  only  mortgaged  to  the  barons^ 
though  this  circumstance  had  long  been  for- 

fotten,  and  they  had  passed  as  freehold  fh>m 
and  to  hand,  and  been  greatly  improved :  it 
was  now  the  pleasure  of  the  pope  and  his 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  reueem  them. 
In  this  way  they  got  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Sitiano,  by  paying  off  the  original  incum- 
brance of  14,000  scudi,  a  sum  far  inferior  to 
its  actual  value  at  that  tune. 

The  pope  congratulated  himself  much  on 
these  proceedings.  He  thought  he  possessed 
a  claim  the  more  on  the  ^race  of  heaven  so 
soon  as  he  had  succeeded  m  raising  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  by  ten  scudi ;  provided  it 
were  without  imposition  of  new  taxes.  He 
reckoned  with  satisfaction  that  Uie  income  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dominions  had  by  legal 
means,  within  a  short  space  of  tune,  received 
an  augmentation  of  a  hundred  thousand  scudi. 
How  greatly  would  this  increase  his  means  of 
proceeding  against  heretics  and  infidels  1  The 
court  for  Uie  most  part  approved  his  measures. 
**  This  pope  is  named  the  Watchfiil,"  (such  is 
the  etymological  signification  of  Gregorius,) 
says  cardinal  Como;  '*he  is  resolved  to  watch 
and  retrieve  his  own."* 

Throughout  the  country,  and  among  the 
aristocracy,  these  measures  exited,  on  the 
contrary,  a  "very  different  feeling. 

Many  great  families  found  themselves  sud- 
denly ejected  from  properties  thev  had  consi- 
dered their  own  by  the  most  legitimate  titles; 
others  saw  themselves  threatened.  Daily 
search  into  old  papers  was  made  in  Rome, 
and  every  day  new  claims  were  extracted 
from  them.  £re  long  no  man  thought  himself 
secure,  and  many  resolved  to  defend  their 
possessions  with  the  sword,  rather  than  sur- 


SoDO  molti  anni  che  la  chieaa 


*IMflpaccio,21  Oct.  1581.  

no  ha  navuto  poatefice  di  queito  nome  Qragorio,  che 


aecuado  la  sua  etimologia  greca  tuoI  dire  Tlgilanta: 
queeio  che  d  Qregorio  d  vigilante,  tuoI  TigUare  e  ricupe- 
rare il  sue,  e  U  par  di  iar  ua  granaerTltloqiiaadaricupara 
alcuna  cooa,  bencbe  mjnim^. 
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render  them  to  the  commiwioners  of  the  trea- 
sury. One  of  these  feadatoriea  once  said  to 
the  pope,  to  his  face,  '*What  is  lost,  is  lost; 
hut  a  man  has  at  least  some  satisfaction  when 
he  has  stood  out  in  his  own  defence.*' 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy oyer  their  peasants  and  over  the  nobili 
of  neighbouring  towns,  the  pope's  proceedings 
set  the  whole  country  in  a  ferment 

Moreover,  the  pope  had  by  other  iujudicions 
measures  inflicted  very  painful  losses  on  some 
towns.  He  had  raised  the  tolls  of  Ancona, 
for  instance,  on  the  principle  that  the  advance 
would  fall  upon  the  merchants,  And  not  upon 
the  country.  He  thus  inflicted  a  blow  upon 
that  town,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Its  commerce  suddenly  departed,  nor  was  it 
of  much  avail  that  the  impost  was  repealed, 
and  even  that  their  old  privileges  were 
restored  to  the  Ragusans. 
^  The  consequences  that  ensued  were  most 
unexpected  and  peculiar. 

Obedience  in  every  country,  but  especially 
in  one  so  pacific,  is  fbunded  on  a  voluntary 
subordination.  The  elements  of  d  iscord  were 
here  not  removed  or  suppressed,  but  merely 
concealed  by  the  incumbent  power  of  the 
government  As  soon  as  the  pnnciple  of  sub- 
ordination gave  way  in  one  place,  all  those 
elements  burst  out  together,  and  appeared  in 
full  conflict  The  countrv  seemed  suddenly 
to  remember  how  warlike,  how  skilflil  m  arms, 
how  independent  in  its  parties,  it  had  been  for 
tsenturies ;  it  began  to  despise  its  government 
of  priests  and  doctors,  and  relapsed  into  a  con- 
dition congenial  to  its  nature. 

Not  that  the  people  directly  opposed  the 
ffoverament,  or  rebelled  against  it,  but  the  old 
^uds  broke  out  again  on  all  sides. 

All  Romagna  was  once  more  divided  by 
them.  In  Ravenna  the  Rasponi  and  the 
Leonardi  were  arrayed  against  each  other ; 
in  Rimini,  the  Ricciardelu  and  the  Tignoli ; 
in  Cdsena,  the  Venturelli  and  the  Bottini ;  in 
Forli,  the  iftmiai  and  the  Sirugli ;  in  Imola, 
the  Vicini  and  the  Sassatelli:  the  fbrmer 
of  all  these  were  Ghibellines;  the  others, 
Guelphs;  for  the  old  names  survived,  although 
the  interests  orifi^nally  connected  with  them 
had  been  so  wholly  changed.  The  two  pai^ 
ties  had  oflen  distinct  quarters  and  churches; 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  slight  si^ ; 
the  Guelphs  wore  the  feather  on  the  n^t 
side  of  tiie  hat,  the  Ghibellines  on  the  left."' 
The  division  extended  even  to  the  pettiest 
village :  no  one  would  have  spared  the  life  of 
his  own  brother^  had  he  belonged  to  the  oppo- 
site faction.  Some  there  were  who  nut  their 
wives  out  of  the  way,  that  they  might  marry 


•  The  Relatione  di  Romagna  points  out  the  dMfereacee, 
**nel  tagliar  del  pane,  nel  clngerBi,  in  portare  il  pennac- 
chio,  fiocco  0  fiore  al  capello  o  air  orecchio"  [in  cuuing 
bread,  wearing  the  belt,  the  feather,  locki  or  flowen  In 
the  hair  or  in  the  earj. 


into  a  family  beknging  to  their  own  pai^. 
The  paciJSci  were  no  longer  serviceable,  since 
fovouritism  had  admitted  unfit  persons  into 
their  body.  The  fiictions  took  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and 
often  declared  those  persons  innocent  who 
had  been  condemned  bj^  the  papal  tribunals. 
They  broke  open  the  prisonB,  to  liberate  their 
friends,  and  to  assail  thmt  enemies,  and  ^tae 
heads  of  the  latter  were  sometimes  seen  the 
next  day  stuck  up  round  the  fountains.* 

Public  authority  being  now  so  weak,  the 
March,  Campagna,  and  ^1  the  provinces  were 
infested  with  troops  of  outlawed  bandits,  that 
swelled  into  small  armies.  At  their  head 
were  Alfonso  Piccoiomini,  Roberto  Malatesta, 
and  other  ^oung  men  of  the  first  farailiea. 
Piccolomim  seixed  the  town-house  of  M(mte* 
abboddo,  had  all  his  enemies  hunted  out  and 
executed  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and 
wives.  He  put  to  death  nine  of  the  single 
family  of  Gabuzio,  his  followers  in  the  mean 
while  dancing  in  the  market-plaoe.  He 
marched  through  the  country  as  lord  of  the 
land,  nor  was  ho  even  stopped  by  an  attack  of 
the  ague,  being  carried  on  his  bad  days  oo  a 
litter  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  mhabitants  of  Cometo,  desir- 
ing them  to  hasten  their  harvest;  for  he  was 
coming  to  bom  up  the  crops  of  his  enemy 
Latino  Orsino.  Personally,  he  was  govemea 
by  a  sort  of  principle  of  honour ;  he  took  away 
a  courier's  letters,  but  did  not  touch  the  money 
the  man  carried :  his  followers,  however,  were 
but  the  more  brutally  rapacious.  From  all 
sides  delegates  flocked  to  Rome,  imploring 
help  on  behalf  of  the  towns^f  The  pope  aog> 
mented  his  forces,  and  gave  cardinal  Sfbrm 
more  ample  plenary  powers  than  ever  had  been 
possessed  by  any  one  since  cardinal  Albornoi : 
he  was  to  proceed  not  only  without  regard  to 
any  privilege,  but  even  without  being  btmnd 
by  any  rule  of  law,  or  observing  any  form  of 
process,  manu  Tegid,^  Giacomo  Boncom- 
pagno  took  the  field,  and  they  succeeded 
indeed  in  dispersing  the  bands  of  robbers,  and 
clearing  the  country  of  them ;  but  as  soon  as 
their  backs  were  turned,  all  the  old  mischiefii 
broke  out  as  fVeshly  as  before. 

A  particular  circumstance  contribnted  great- 
ly to  make  these  incurable. 

Gregory,  who  is  often  represented  as  good- 
nature to  excess,  had  yet  asserted  his  eccle- 

*  In  the  MS.  SIztua  Y.  FbnUfez  M.  (Bibl.  Altieri  in 
Rome)  is  the  most  deuiled  description  of  this  staU  of 
thincs.    An  extract  Is  Kiven  in  the  Appendix,  No.  83. 

t  Dispacci  Donate,  del  1682,  passim. 

t  Brief  for  Sforxa,  given  In  the  Dispacci :  Omnimodam 
iacAdtatem,  potestatem,  auctoritatem,  et  arbitrium.  contra 
quoscunque  bannitos  facinorosos  reoeptatores  mnlorss 
complices  et  seguaces,  etc.  necnon  contia  comronnitates 
uniTenitates  et  civltates  terras  et  castraet alios  cnjnscun- 
que  dignitatis  vel  pnseminentia,  Barones  Daces  et  qoo- 
Tis  anctoritate  fbngentes,  et  extrejndiciallter  et  luris  oraine 
Don  senrato,  etiam  sine  processu  et  scriptuns  et  mana 
iBgIa,  illesqaeomnes  et  siBfulospiimieiulitamiA  rebos  In 
boBit  quam  In  penonls. 
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aiaftioal  as  well  as  his  secular  rigiits  with 
rigoar.*  He  spared  neither  the  eanperor  nor 
tl^  king  of  Spain,  and  paid  no  deference  to 
bis  neighbours.  He  was  involved  in  a  thou- 
sand deputes  with  Venice  with  respect  to  the 
afiurs  of  Aquileta,  the  visitation  of  their 
churches,  and  other  points :  the  ambassadors 
cannot  describe  his  violence,  the  intense  bitter* 
ness  he  manifested  whenever  these  subjects 
were  touched  upon.  The  same  was  the  case 
as  to  Tuscany  and  Naples;  Ferrara  found  no 
lavoiir ;  Parma  had  shortly  before  lost  oonsi- 
doable  soma  in  litiffatkn  with  bioL  All  these 
neighbours  exulted  at  seeing  the  pope  invol- 
ved in  such  unpleasant  perplexities,  and  un- 
hesitatingly gave  shelter  to  the  bandits,  who 
then,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  returned 
to  the  statesof  the  Church.  The  pope  entreatp 
ed  them,  in  vain,  to  desist  from  this  conduct : 
they  thought  it  curious  that  Rome  should  treat 
all  others  with  indifS»ence  and  contempt,  and 
then  lay  claim  to  service  and  respect  at  the 
hands  of  every  one.t 

Thus  Gregonr  was  never  able  to  lay  hold  on 
the  outlaws  of  his  dominion&  The  taxes 
ceased  to  be  paid,  the  sussidk)  was  not  col- 
lected. Universal  discontent  settled  upon  the 
country.  Even  cardinals  asked  themselves 
the  question,  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
attach  themselves  to  some  other  state. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  treasury  secretary's  measures 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  December,  1581, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  distinctly  announced 
that  the  pope  had  puta  stop  to  all  proceedings 
in  matters  of  confiscation. 

He  was  forced  to  allow  Picoolomini  to  come 
to  Rome  and  present  a  petition  to  bim.l  A 
ahudder  crept  over  him  as  he  read  the  lon^ 
list  of  murders  he  was  called  on  to  forgive,  and 
be  laid  it  on  the  table :  but  he  was  told  that 
one  of  three  things  was  inevitable ;  either  his 


*  Already  In  16^6,  P.  Trepolo  Ultw  notice  of  thte. 
Qoanto  pin  cerca  d'  acquiHani  nome  di  RubiOi  unto  piu 
lo  perde  di  gratioao,  perclie  concede  nMUto  meno  gmie 
ejctraordinane  dl  qnei  che  ha  faitoaltro  pontefice  di  roolii 
anni  in  qua  :~la  qiuX  cosa  aggiunia  al  mancamento  cb'  A 
in  lui  di  ceni  offici  grati  et  accetti  per  la  difflculUk  maasi- 
mamente  nauirale  cne  ha  nel  parlar,  e  i>er  le  pochissime 
parole  che  in  ciaecuna  occaaione  uaa,  n.  ch'  ejgli  in  gran 
pane  manca  in  quella  graiia  appreaao  le  peceone.  [The 
more  he  strivee  to  acquire  the  title  of  Just,  the  more  he 
losee  that  of  Oracioua,  because  he  crante  much  fewer  ex- 
Uaordiaaiy  lavoun  than  any  pope  for  many  yeare  paei  ;— 
which  circumatance,  joined  to  nia  deficiency  in  certain 
winning  ana,  arising  from  the  difficulty,  chiefly  natucal, 
which  he  feels  In  expressing  himself;  and  from  the  very 
lew  w»rds  he  uses  on  every  occasion,  are  the  causes  in  a 
great  measure  that  he  is  thus  wanting  in  personal  favour.] 

t  Dispaccio,  Donato,  10  Set.  1581.  E  una  coaa  grande 
che  con  non  dar  mai  satidalione  nissuna  si  pretendre  d' 
nvere  da  altro  in  quello  che  tocca  alia  libena  dello  state 
■no  correntemente  ogni  sorte  d^oasequio. 

t  Donato,  April  9,  lo63.  11  sparagnar  la  spesa  e  Tassl 
cumr  il  Signer  Qiaconto,  che  lo  desiderava,  et  il  fug^ir 
IHKcasioae  di  disgusursi  ogni  di  piu  per  questo  con  Fio- 
i«nxa,  si  come  ogni  di  avveniva,  ha  ntto  venir  S.  S^-  in 

S«ela  risolutione.  [The  saviiw  of  expense,  and  the  secu- 
y  of  Signer  Oiacomo,  who  desired  it,  and  the  wish  to 
avoid  fuitner  cause  of  quarrel  with  Florence,  such  as  was 
•Teiy  day  arising,  induced  the  pope  to  thi»  step.] 


son  Giacomomost  ezpe^  death  at  the  hand  of 
Piccolomini,  or  he  must  put  Piccolomini  to 
death,  or  extend  forgiveness  to  him.  The . 
flither  confessors  of  Sl  John  Lateran  declared 
that,  althoujEfh  they  durst  not  violate  the  secrets 
of  the  confossional,  thus  much  they  were  at 
liberty  to  say,  if  something  was  not  done,  a 
great  calamity  was  at  hand.  Beside  this 
Piccolomini  was  openly  favoured  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  then  inhabited  the 
Medici  palace.  At  last  the  pope  consented, 
but  with  a  deeply  mortified  heart,  and  signed 
the  Inrief  of  absolution. 

But  the  act  did  not  restore  tram^uillity.  His 
own  capital  was  full  of  bandits.  Thmgs  arrived 
at  such  a  pass,  that  the  city  magistracy  of  the 
^  conservatori**  were  obliged  to  interpose,  to 
procure  obedience  to  the  pope*s  police.  A 
certain  Marianaxzo  rejected  the  proffered  oar- 
don,  saying  it  was  more  advantageous  for  him 
to  live  as  a  bandit,  and  safer  toa* 

The  aged  pope,  weak  and  weary  of  life, 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  cried,  **  Thou  wilt 
arise,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion  f  * 

SixTua  V. 

It  would  seem  at  times  as  if  there  were  in 
turbulence  and  disorder  some  secret  virtue 
that  brings  forth  the  man  who  is  fitted  to  c<m- 
trol  them. 

Whilst  throughout  the  world  hereditary 
sovereignties  or  aristocracies  transmitted 
their  power  from  generation  to  generation,  it 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  that  it  offered  the 
opportunity  of  rising  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade  of  human  society.  From  the 
very  humblest  class  the  pope  now  arose,  who 
possessed  the  power  and  every  natural  quality 
requisite  for  putting  an  end  to  all  the  disor- 
ders that  prevailed. 

On  the  first  successful  incursions  of  the  Otto- 
mans into  the  Illyrian  and  Dalamatian  pro- 
vinces, many  of  their  inhabitants  fled  to  Italy. 
They  were  seen  arriving  in  groups,  and  sitting 
on  the  shore  with  their  bands  outstretched  to 
heaven.  It  is  probable  that  Zanetto  Peretti, 
the  ancestor  of  Sixtus  V.  and  a  Sclavonian, 
was  one  of  these  refugees.  As  commonly 
happens  with  exiles,  neither  he  nor  his  poste- 
rity, who  settled  in  Monialto,  could  boast  of 
much  prosperity  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion. Peretto  Peretti,  the  father  of  Sixtus, 
was  even  forced  by  debt  to  leave  that  town ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  his  marriage  that  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  rent  a  garden  in  Grotto  a 
Mare,  near  Fermo.  This  was  a  remarkable 
locality.  Among  the  plants  of  the  garden 
were  discoverable  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Cupra,  the  Etruscan  Juno ;  there  was  no  lack 

*  "  Che  il  viver  fuor  uscitoH  tomi  piu  aconto  e  di  mas^ 

iior  sicurta."  Gregory  reigned  from  May  13, 1572,  to  Apm 
0,1585. 
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of  the  finest  fhiits  of  the  Soath ;  Fermo,  at 
that  time,  enjoying  a  milder  climate  than  the 
rest  of  the  MarcL  In  this  place  a  son  was 
bom  to  Peretti,  on  the  ISth  of  Dec.  1521.  It 
had  shortly  before  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
that  whilst  he  was  bewailing  his  many  vexa- 
tions, a  sacred  voice  had  comforted  him  with 
the  assurance  that  he  was  to  have  a  son  who 
should  make  the  fortune  of  his  house.  He 
caught  at  this  hope  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a 
visionary  temperament,  whose  natural  prone- 
ness  to  mysticism  had  been  exalted  by  want, 
and  he  named  the  boy  Felix.* 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  family, 
is  plain  enough,  when  we  learn,  for  instance, 
that  the  child  once  fell  into  a  pond,  and  was 
pulled  out  of  it  by  his  aunt  who  was  washing 
there ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  watch  fruit,  and 
even  to  tend  swine.  He  learned  his  letters 
out  of  the  primers  which  the  other  boys  laid 
down  beside  him,  as  they  passed  through  the 
fields  on  their  way  to  and  from  school :  his 
fiither  could  not  muster  the  ^ye  bajocchi,  de- 
manded monthly  by  the  nearest  schoolmaster. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  member  of  the  family 
in  orders,  Fra  Salvatore,  a  Franciscan,  who 
was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  pay  the  school- 
money.  Young  Felix  now  went  to  receive 
instruction  with  the  rest,  carrying  with  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  which  he  used  to  eat  at  noon, 
sitting  by  the  fountain,  with  the  water  of  which 
he  y^ashed  down  his  meal.  In  spite  of  such 
cheerless  circumstances,  the  father's  hopes 
were  soon  shared  by  the  son.  When  the 
latter  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve, — ^for  as  yet  there  was  no 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent  to  forbid  such 
premature  vows, — he  retained  his  name  of 
Felix.  Fra  Salvatore  treated  him  with  great 
strictness,  exercising  the  authority  both  of  an 
uncle  and  a  father ;  but  he  also  sent  him  to 
flchooL  Felix  often  studied  supperless,  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  in  the  cross-roads,  or,  when 
that  had  gone  out,  bv  a  lamp  burning  before 
the  host  in  the  church.     We  do  not  find  that 


*  Tempefti,  Storia  delU  vfu  e  getle  di  Sifto  Y.,  ] 
lias  given  the  reaull  of  hit  iDTestigations  oT  the  arch 
of  Montalto  respecting  the  descent  of  his  hero.    The 


,1754, 
»  archives 
>  respecting  the  descent  of  his  hero.    The  V iu 
Sixti  v.,  ipeius  manu  emendata,  is  also  authentic.    MS. 
in  the  Bibl.  Altieri  in  Rome.    Sixtus  was  bom,  **  cum 

Kter  Ludovici  Vecchii  Firmani  hortum  excoleret,  mater 
anae  nurui  ejus  perhonesiK  matronsB  domesticis  minis- 
teriis  operam  daret"  [whilst  his  father  cultivated  the  gar- 
den of  Ludovico  Yecchio  of  Fermo,  and  his  mother  aided 
bis  houselceeper.  Diana,  a  very  virtuous  matron,  in  domes- 
tic duties.]  This  Diana  lived  to  witness  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  **  Anus  senio  confecu 
Boroam  deforri  voluit.  cupida  venerari  eum  in  summo 
rerum  humanarum  fastigio  positum,  quem  olitoris  sui  fllium 
panpere  victu  domi  sue  natum  aluerat."  [The  decrepid 
old  woman  desired  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  Uial  she  might 
offer  homage,  in  his  topmost  elevation,  to  him  whom  Aie 
had  known  as  the  son  of  her  gardener,  bom,  and  humbly 
nurtnrcd  in  her  house.]  Further,  ^  Favisse  paerum  pecus 
et  Picentes  memorant,  et  ipse  adeo  non  diffitetur  ut  eiiam 
prm  se  ferat.»»  [The  people  of  Piceno  relate  that  the  boy 
tended  cattle,  and  he  himself  lar  from  denying  it,  boasts 
that  tt  was  so.]  In  the  JUnbrosiana  R.  there  isF.  Radice 
dell»  origlne  di  Sislo  V.,  an  Information,  dated  Rome,  May 
4, 1686,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  much. 


he  ffave  any  direct  indications  of  an  origiiiai 
tendency  to  devotional  feelinff  or  to  proroond 
science :  we  only  learn  that  lie  made  rafrid 
progress  both  in  the  school  at  Fenno,  and  in 
the  schools  and  universities  of  Ferrara  and 
Bolo^^ :  he  took  his  degrees  with  very  great 
credit  He  displayed  a  particular  talent  for 
dialectics,  and  he  made  himself  master  Ida 
high  dc^rree  of  the  monkish  accomplishment 
of  treatmg  intricate  theological  questiotts.  In 
the  genentl  convention  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  year  1549,  in  which  literary  contests  were 
also  exhibited,  he  encountered  with  address 
and  presence  of  mind  a  Telesean,  Antimio 
Persico  of  Calabria,  who  was  then  in  high 
repute  in  Perugia.*  This  was  the  first  thing 
that  brought  him  somewhat  into  notice ;  from 
that  time  cardinal  Pio  of  Carpi,  the  protector 
of  the  order,  took  a  lively  interest  in  him. 

But  his  high  fortune  is  ascribed  more  parti- 
cularly to  another  incident 

In  the  year  1552,  he  preached  the  lent  ser- 
mons in  the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  in 
Rome,  with  the  greatest  success.  His  style 
was  considered  animated,  copious,  and  fluent ; 
his  language  free  from  meretricious  ornament, 
his  matter  well  arranged,  and  his  utterance 
distinct  and  pleasing.  Once  on  this  occasion, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  as  he 
paused  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  according 
to  the  custom  in  Italy, and  after  taking  breadth, 
read  the  memorials  presented,  "^^hich  usually 
contain  entreaties  and  intercessions,  he  light- 
ed on  one  which  was  found  lying  sealed  on 
the  pulpit,  and  the  contents  of  wmch  were  of 
a  widely  difierent  kind.  All  the  main  points 
of  the  sermons  already  preached  by  Peretti 
were  set  down  in  it,  particularly  those  relart- 
ingto  predestination,  and  beside  each  stood  in 
large  letters,  **  Thou  liest"  Peretti  could  not 
wholly  conceal  his  surprise ;  he  hastened  to 
conclude  his  discourse,  and  immediately  on 
reaching  home  sent  the  paper  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion.t  He  very  speedily  saw  the  grand  inqui- 
sitor Michele  Ohislieri  enter  his  room.  l*he 
most  searching  examination  began.  Peretti 
used  oflen  afterwards  to  tell  how  much  he  had 
been  frightened  by  the  aspect  of  that  man, 
with  his  stern  brows,  his  deep  set  eyes,  and 
his  strongly  marked  features.  He  collected 
himself^  however,  answered  saUs&ctorily,  and 
without  committing  himself.     When  Ghislieri 

♦  Sixtus  v.  Pontifex  Maximus:  MS.  Bibl.  Alileri.  Exi- 
mia  Peraicos  apnd  omnes  late&ma  Ferusiae  philosophUm 
ex  Telesii  placitis  cum  publico doceret,  novitaie  doctrinM 
tum  primum  miscentis  nativnm  ingenii  lumen  mirific* 
lllustrabat.  Monialtus  ex  universa  theologia  excefpiu 
posiiiones  cardinali  Carpensi  inscriptas  tanta  cum  Ingentl 
laude  defendit,  ui  omnibus  adroirattonl  fue<;it. 

t  Narrative  in  the  same  MS.    Jam  priorera  orstionls 
partem  exegerat,  cum  o"  * 
ut  populo  summam  ex] 
earn  aiem  catholic*  fi( 

affirmarat.  ordine  collecta  contlnebau  singullsque  id  tan. 
tum  addebat,  Uteris  grandioribus :  Mentiris.  Compliea* 
tum  diligenter  libel lum,  sed  iu  ut  constemationis  mani* 
festus  multis  esset,  ad  pectus  dimittit,  orationenMiue  brevi 
pc»cisio«ie  paucii  abiNTil. 


oblatum  libellum  resignat,  et  tacitus. 
KDonat,  legere  incipit.  Quoiquot  aa 
idei  dogmata  Montaltus  procooci<Mie 
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nw  thftt  the  nKmk  was  not  only  gaiUless,  but 
80  versed  aad  so  firmly  rooted  in  catholic  doc- 
trine, he  was  like  another  man,  embraced 
Peretti  with  tears,  and  became  his  second 
patron. 

From  that  period  Fra  Felice  Peretti  adher 
ed  to  the  strict  party,  which  Vas  just  then 
arisen  in  the  church.  He  maintained  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Ij^natio,  Telino|,  and 
Filippo  Neri,  who  all  three  won  the  title  of 
saints.  The  opposition  he  encountered  id  his 
order,  which  he  sought  to  reform,  and  his  ex- 
pulsion once  from  Venice  by  the  brethren, 
cmly  increased  his  credit  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  dominant  opinions.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Paul  IV.,  and  was  often  consulted 
by  him  on  occasions  of  difficulty.  He  labour* 
ed  as  a  theologian  in  the  congregation  for  the 
council  of  Tent,  and  as  consultor  attached  to 
the  inquisition;  and  he  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  condemnation  of  the  archbish^ 
Carranza,  patiently  undergoing  the  drudgery 
of  searching  out  those  passages  in  the  writmgs 
of  the  protestants,  which  Carranza  had  adopt- 
ed into  his  own.  He  won  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  Pius  V,  who  named  him  vicar-general 
of  the  Franciscans,  expressly  with  a  view  to 
his  reforming  the  order;  and  this,  indeed, 
Peretti  efiected  with  a  high  hand.  He  deposed 
the  commissioners-general,  who  had  hitherto 
exercised  the  highest  authority  in  the  order, 
restored  the  ancient  constitution,  according  to 
which  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  provincials, 
and  held  the  most  rigid  visitations.  Pius  saw 
his  expectations  not  only  fulfilled,  but  surpass- 
ed ;  he  regarded  the  liking  he  entertained  for 
Peretti,  as  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration;  with- 
out heeding  the  calumnies  with  which  he  was 
pursued,  he  named  him  hitibop  of  St  Agatha, 
and  cardinal  in  the  year  1570. 

He  was  also  invested  with  ihe  bishopric 
of  Fermo.  Felice  Peretti  returned  in  the 
church*s  purple  to  his  native  place,  where  he 
had  once  watched  fruit  and  swine ;  still  his 
&ther*s  prophecies,  and  his  own  hopes,  were 
not  yet  fully  accomplished. 

It  has  been  repeated,  times  without  number, 
what  crafty  plans-  cardinal  Montalto  (so  he 
was  now  called)  employed  to  reach  the  tiara, 
how  he  affected  humility,  and  tottered  along 
with  the  help  of  his  stick,  bent  and  coughing : 
bat  the  critic  will  see  the  a  priori  impro^- 
bility  of  all  this ;  it  is  not  by  such  means  that 
men  reach  the  highest  dignities. 

Montalto  led  a  quiet,  frugal,  and  diligent 
life  of  retirement  His  pleasures  consist^  in 
planting  trees  and  vines  in  his  vineyard  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  still  visited  by 
strangers,  and  in  doing  some  service  to  his 
native  town.  His  more  serious  hours  were 
occupied  with  the  works  of  St  Ambrose,  which 
he  edited  in  1560.  With  all  the  diligence  he 
applied  to  that  task,  his  treatment  of  his  au- 
thor was  yet  somewhat  arbitrary.    For  the 


rest,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  character  was 
quite  so  inoffensive  as  it  has  been  represented. 
A  report  of  1574  already  designates  Montalto 
as  learned  and  prudent,  but  also  crafty  and 
malicious.*  But  he  displayed  extraordinary 
sel^ommand.  When  his  nephew,  the  bus* 
band  of  Vittoria  Accoromboona,  was  murdered, 
he  was  the  first  who  entreated  the  pope  to  let 
the  investigation  of  the  matter  drop.  It  was 
probably  this  quality,  which  every  one  ad- 
mired, that  contributed  most  to  his  actual 
election,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave 
of  1585  led  to  his  nomination.  It  was  also 
taken  into  account,  as  is  stated  in  the  genuine 
narratives  of  those  proceedings,  that  all  things 
considered  he  was  still  of  hale  years,  his  age 
being  sixty-four;  and  that  he  was  of  a  strong 
and  health  jr  constitution.  Every  one  confessed, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  a 
mkn  of  vufour  was  above  all  things  necessary. 
Thus  fVa  Felice  saw  his  end  attained ;  and 
it  must  have  been  with  an  honourable  pride 
that  he  beheld  the  gratification  of  so  ejudted 
and  so  legitimate  an  ambition  as  that  which 
had  animated  him.  All  those  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  ever  thought  he  recognized 
the  indicaticms  of  a  higher  destiny,  now  came 
befbre  his  mind.  He  chose  for  his  motto: 
^  From  my  mother*s  womb,  thou,  Q  God,  hast 
been  my  defender.*' 

*  A  <<  Discono  topra  i  Mnetii  papabili"  ondar  Oragory 
Xill.,  aa.jB  of  Montalto :  ^Ln  oatura  sua,  tenuia  lerribile, 
Iroperiosa  et  arrogante,  non  li  pu5  punto  concUiare  la 
gratia."  [Hif  diapoeiiton  reputed  ferocKNis,  imperious,  and 
arrogant,  is  bj  no  means  filled  to  gain  him  regara.]  We  see 
see  that  tn  his  cardinalate  he  was  the  same  man  aa  he  was 
when  pope.  QngOTV  XiU.  used  to  say  to  those  about  him, 
"caverent  magnum  illura  cinenrium."  [They  should  be- 
ware ofthat  great  grey  friar.]  The  author  of  Sixtus  V.  P.  M. 
makes  Faraese  say*  on  seeing  him  between  the  two  domi- 
nicans,  Trani  and  Justinian,  who  also  entertained  hopes 
of  the  papacy:  **iim  Picenum  hoc  jumentum  macnince 
olim  exilietfSi  duosillos,  quoshinc  atque  illinc  male  feit, 
carbonis  saccos  ezcusserit."  [That  Picenian  packhorse 
will  assuredly  come  out  grandly  some  time  or  other,  if 
erer  he  shakes  off  those  two  sacks  of  coal,  with  which  he 
is  encumbered  on  either  side.l  He  adds,  that  it.was  thif 
very  anticipation  that  induced  Accoromouona  to  marry 
the  nephew  of  Sixtus  Y.  The  grand  duke  Francis  of  Tus- 
cany had  a  creat  part  in  the  election  of  Sixtus.  In  a  die* 
patch  of  Alberti,  the  Florentine  Ambassador,  of  the  lith 
May,  1585  (Boma  Filza,  n.  36,)  it  is  said.  *<  Vn-  Altexza 
sia  solaquella  checome  convienegodail  miUo  dell 'opera 
che  ella  hafatta  (he  means  this  election)  per  averequesto 
Pontefice  e  non  altro,  se  ne  iaccia  bello."  [Your  high- 
ness  alone,  as  is  right,  enknrs  the  fruit  of  your  own  work, 
inasmuch  as^ou  alone  will  have  the  aavantage  of  this 

n  case  of  war.!    Another  Florentine 

^-.  -  I^P^  replica  che  il  fran  dncaavera 
roolte  ragioni  di  desiaeraipi  bene,  perche  ^li  era  come 
quel  agncoltore  che  planta  un  frutto  che  ha  poi  caro  in* 
sieme  di  vederlo  crescere  et  andare  avanti  lungo  tempo^ 
aeciungendoli  che  egli  era  state  quelle  che  dopo  il  Signer 
Iddio  aveva  condotta  quest'opera,  che  a  lui  solo  ne  aveva 
ad  aver  oblige,  e  che  lo  conosceva|Se  ben  di  queste  cose 
non  poteva  parlar  con  ogB^lno.*'  LThe  pope  replied,  that 
the  grand  duke  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  his  pros- 
perity,  since  his  highness  was  like  the  husbandman,  who 

{slants  a  tree,  and  delights  in  seeing  It  long  grow  and 
hrive,  addinc  that  it  was  his  hichness,  who  under  Ood 
had  conducted  this  matter,  that  to  him  alone  he,  the  pope, 
was  bound  in  gratitude  for  the  same ;  that  he  was  aware 
of  this,  though  he  could  not  speak  to  every  one  on  the 
subject.]  We  see  ftom  this  that  someihinf  very  peculiar 
was  transacted  behind  the  scenes,  of  which  we  know 
Ihtle  or  nothing.  The  election  took  place  oa  the  ^Uh  of 
April,  1585. 


Sope*8  friendshii)  in 
ispatch  says,  "II  p; 
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And  in  all  his  ondeitakingshe  bdieved  him« 
self  to  be  under  the  continual  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  God.  Immediately  on  his  ascending 
the  throne,  he  declared  his  mtention  of  exter- 
minating the  bandits  and  male^tors.  Should 
his  own  strength  be  insufficient  thereto^  he 
knew  that  God  would  send  legions  of  angels 
to  his  aid.* 

He  immediatdy  entered  on  that  difficult 
task  with  resolution  and  judgment 

Extirpation  qfthe  BandiUL 

GregoTfe  memory  was  repugnant  to  hhn, 
he  had  no  inclination  to  follow  out  the  mea- 
sures of  that  pope.  He  dismissed  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops,  and  reduced  the  number  of 
the  sbirri  by  one-half.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
xesolved  on  an  unsparing  punishment  of  the 
guilty  who  should  &il  into  his  faAuds. 

The  carrying  short  weapons,  especially  a 
kind  of  gun,  had  long  been  prohibited.  Four 
young  men  of  Cora,  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  were  taken  with  such  weapons  upon 
them.  The  following  day  was  fixed  for  the 
eofonatioo,  and  the  auspicious  opportunity  was 
taken  to  intercede  for  the  voui^  men*s  par- 
don. Sixtus  replied,  *'  While  I  live,  criminals 
must  die.f*  That  very  day  all  the  four  were 
seen  hanging  on  one  gallows,  by  the  bridge 
of  St  Angela 

A  younr  Transteverine  was  condemned  to 
death  for  having  resisted  the  sbirri  who  at- 
tempted to  take  away  his  ass.  Every  one  was 
filled  with  pity  for  the  poor  lad  as  he  was  led 
weeping  to  the  place  of  execution,  for  so  small 
an  oiience :  his  youth  was  represented  to  the 
pope,  who  is  said  to  have  answered,  *'  I  will 
add  a  few  years  of  my  life  to  his,"  and  he 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  executed. 

These  first  acts  of  Sixtus  V.  struck  terror 
into  every  one,  and  gave  great  force  to  the 
orders^ho  now  issued. 

Barons  and  communes  were  commanded  to 
clear  their  castles  and  towns  of  bandits : — the 
losses  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  bandits 
were  to  be  made  good  by  the  lord  or  the  com- 
mune in  whose  jurisdiction  they  occurred. { 

It  had  been  usual  to  set  a  price  on  the  head 

*  Dbpaccio,  Priuli,  U  Magglo,  1586.  Speech  of  the 
pope  in  the  coDBistoiy.  Diase  dl  due  cose  che  lo  trava- 
gllano  U  materia  della  giustitia  e  della  abondantia,  alle 
quale  voleva  attender  con  ogni  cura,  sperando  in  Dio  che 

auando  le  mancaaaero  li  ajuti  ptoprii  e  fbrastieri,  le  man- 
erft  taate  legioni  <U  angeli  per  punir  li  malfattori  e 
ribaldi,  et  eaort5  li  cardinal!  di  non  usar  le  loro  franchigie 
nel  dar  recapiio  a  tritii,  deiestando  il  poco  pensier  del 
iuo  predeceator.  [He  apoke  of  two  things  that  engaged 
hia  attention ;  the  adminiatration  of  juatice,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  plenty ;  to  which  he  would  auend  with  all 
diligence,  truating  in  God,  that  ahould  biaown  power  and 
other  help  fail  him.  He  woiUd  aend  him  legiona  of  angela 
to  puniah  malefactors  and  reprobatea :  and  he  exhorted 
tiie  cardinala  not  to  employ  their  privilegea  in  aheliering 
Ihe  wicked,  expreaaing  nif  detestation  of  hia  predecessor's 
Snconaiderateneaa.] 
t  Se  vivo  facinorosia  morlendum  esse, 
t  Bull,  t.  It.  p.  It.  p.  137.  Bando,  in  TempesU  I  \x. 
p*  14. 


(£  a  bandit.  Sixtus  eoMctei  that  this  diould 
no  longer  be  paid  by  the  treasary,  but  the 
bandit's  relations,  or,  if  they  wore  insolvent, 
by  the  commune  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Jlesides  thus  obviously  engaging  the  inte- 
rests of  the  lords  of  the  soO,  the  ccraouines, 
and  the  kindred,  in  fitvour  of  his  purpose,  he 
likewise  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  ban* 
ditti's  own  interests.  He  promised  every  one 
who  should  deliver  up  a  comrade  alive  or  dead, 
pardon  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  some 
firiends  whom  ne  might  name,  and  a  gratuity 
besides  in  money.  . 

When  these  reffuIatioDS  hsd  been  adopted, 
and  a  few  examines  exhibited  of  their  strict 
enforcement,  the  pursuit  of  the  banditti  pre- 
sently assumed  another  appearance. 

It  was  fortunate  that  at  the  very  first  he 
was  succeasfiil  with  respect  to  certain  captains 
of  bands. 

The  pope  dould  not  rest  for  thinking  that 
the  priest  Quercino,  who  called  himself  king 
of  Campagna,  and  who  had  once  forbidden  the 
subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Viterbo  to  obey  their 
lord,  was  still  carrying  on  his  practices,  and 
had  just  committed  new  acts  of  plunder. 
Sixtus  prayed,  says  Galesius,  that  God  would 
free  the  states  of  the  church  from  that  robber : 
on  the  following  morning  news  arrived  that 
Guercino  waa  captured,  ^is  head  was  stuck 
upon  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  decked  with  a 
gilded  crown;  the  man  who  brought  it  re- 
ceived his  reward^  two  thouHsnd  acudi;  the 
people  applauded  his  hdiness's  excellent  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Della  Fara,  for  all  that,  another  of  these 
banditti,  dared  one  night  to  call  up  the  watch- 
men at  the  Porta  Salara,  and  desired  them  to 
give  his  respects  to  the  pope  and  the  eoveraor. 
Thereupon  Sixtus  commanded  his  kinsmen, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  deliver  him  up.  Before  a 
month  was  passed,  Delia  Fara's  head  was 
brought  in. 

At  times  it  was  something  else  than  justice 
that  was  exercised  against  the  banditU. 

Thirtv  of  them  hi^  ensconced  themselves 
on  a  hiU  near  Urbino;  the  duke  had  mules 
laden  with  provisions  driven  by  the  place, 
which  the  robbers  foiled  not  to  plunder.  But 
the  provisions  were  poisoned,  every  man  of 
the  thirty  died.  On  being  informed  of  this^ 
says  a  historian  of  Sixtus  V.,  the  pope  was 
greatly  delighted.* 

A  father  and  son  were  led  to  death  in  Rome, 
although  they  persevered  in  asserting  their 
innocence.  The  mother  placed  herself  in  the 
way;  she  begged  only  for  a  short  respite, 
when  she  could  prove  that  her  husband  and 
her  son  were  guiltless.  The  senator  denied 
her  request  **  Since  then  you  thirst  for 
blood,"  she  cried,  ^  you  shall  have  your  fill  of 


♦  Memorie  del  Fontefkato  di  SistoY.:  «IUggiuigUal» 
Siffeo  ae  prese  gran  comemo." 
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iV*  uid  she  threw  herself  oat  of  a  window 
if  the  capitol.  Meanwhile,  the  two  victims 
reached  the  place  of  execution ;  each  wished 
to  be  the  first  to  die;  the  father  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  death  of  the  son,  the'son  that 
of  the  father :  the  people  shrieked  for  pity ; 
the  savaife  e2:ecationer  siormed  at  the  useless 
delay. 

No  respect  of  persons  was  observed.  The 
eonnt  GHovanni  Pepoli,  descended  fix)m  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Bologna,  but  who  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  deeds  of  the  banditti, 
was  strangled  in  prison:  all  his  money  and 
estates  were  confiscated  to  the  treasury.  Not 
a  day  passed  without  executions ;  every  where 
in  the  woods  uid  in  the  open  fields,  stakes 
were  to  be  seen  with  the  heads  of  banditti 
impaled  on  them.  Those  legates  and  gover- 
nors alone  received  the  pope's  encomiums, 
who  satisfied  him  in  thisr^ect,  and  sent  him 
plenty  of  heads.  There  was  something  of  ori- 
ental barbarism  in  this  kind  of  justice. 

If  there  were  robbers  unreached  by  it,  they 
"feu  by  the  hands  of  their  own  comrades.  The 
pope's  promises  had  sowed  disunion  among 
their  bands;  no  one  trusted  a  comrade;  they 
murdered  each  other.* 

Thus,  before  a  year  had  passed,  the  troubles 
of  tbe  Goclesiastical  States  were  suppressed 
in  their  open  manifestation,  if  not  stifled  at 
their  source.  In  1586  it  was  announced  that 
the  last  leaders,  Montebrandano  and  Arara, 
had  been  put  to  death. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  the  pope 
when  ambassadors,  as  th^y  now  arrived  at  his 
court,  remarked  to  him,  that  in  every  part  of 
bis  territory  they  had  passed  through,  they 
had  beheld  a  country  blessed  with  peace  and 
aecurity.t 

Ckaraderi^ics  of  the  Adminitiraiim. 

Now  as  the  abuses  combated  bv  the  pope 
owed  their  origin  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  want  of  vigilant  control,  the  snccess  too 
c^  his  eflbrts  was  connected  with  other  steps 
that  he  adopted. 

Bixlus  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  sole 
founder  of  the  internal  system  of  the  E^celesi- 
afitical  States:  arrangements  are  attributed 
to  him  that  had  existai  long  before  his  day 

^Disp.  Prluli,  M  earlr  u  the  39Ui  of  June,  1685.  Li 
IboniiveUi  t'amiiuiBuuio  Ihin  Fahro  per  la  proriilon  del 


t  Viu  Sizii  y.  i.  m.  em.  Ea  qules  et  tnnquillltas,  m 
In  urbe  Tasu,  in  hoc  conrentn  nailonum,  in  tanta  pere- 
frfnoram  adveraarumqiie  colluvie,  ubi  tot  nobilium  fla< 
pertMB  eminent  opee,  nemo  tam  tenuis,  tam  abieets  for< 
tmuB  flit  qui  se  nunc  sentiai  cujusquam  injurue  obnox' 
hun.  CSucb  is  the  peace  and  tranquillilj  prevailing,  that 
In  this  great  city,  in  this  assemblage  of  nations,  this  vast 
eonflux  of  strangeni  and  immic rants,  amidst  all  the  wealth 
nod  splendour  of  so  many  nobles,  were  is  no  one,  how- 
ever feeble,  or  however  lowly  his  fortune,  who  need  fear 
wrong  or  insult  at  the  hand  of  any  man.j  According  to 
Gualierius.  Vita  Sixti  V.,  the  latter  applied  the  text, 
Fqgtt^  ImpiQB  nem[ne  persequeme^    [The  wicked  fleeih 


he  is  extolled  as  an  incomparable  master  of 
finance,  a  highly  unprejudiced  statesman,  a 
restorer  of  antiquity.  He  possessed  a  charac- 
ter that  stamped  itself  upcn  the  memories  of 
men,  and  gave  credil»lity  to  fkbulous  and  ro- 
mantic stories. 

But  if  his  administration  was  not  all  it  has 
been  declared  to  have  been,  it  was  assuredly 
very  remarkable. 

In  one  particular  it  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  of  Gregory.  The  latter  pope  was 
severe,  decisive,  and  partial  in  his  general 
measures;  special  instances  of  disobedience 
he  overlooked.  The  provocation  he  gave  to 
individual  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
unparalleled  impunity  he  permitted  on  the 
other,  were  the  very  causes  of  the  miserable 
perplexities  he  had  to  endure.  Sixtus,  on  the 
contrary,  was  inexorable  in  special  cases :  he 
insisted  upon  the  enforcement  of  his  laws  with 
a  rigour  that  bordered  upon  cruelty;  whereas 
in  general  measures  we  find  him  mild,  indul* 
gent,  and  conoi  I  iatory.  Under  Crregory's  rule 
obedience  would  have  profitted  nothing,  nor 
resistance  been  attended  with  any  disadvan- 
tage. Under  Sixtus,  men  had  every  Uiing  to 
fear  the  moment  they  ofiered  to  withstand 
him :  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  reckon  on 
proofs  of  his  fiivour  when  Uiey  strove  to  please 
him.  Nothing  was  more  efficacious  than  this 
in  promoting  his  views. 

From  the  first  he  let  all  the  bickerings  drop 
in  which  his  prede.cessor  had  been  involved 
with  his  neighbours  on  account  pf  his  eccle- 
siastical pretensions,  declaring  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  pope  to  uphoM  and  extend 
the  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  sover- 
eigns. He  restored,  fbr  instance,  to  the  Mi- 
lanese the  place  in  the  rota  which  Gregory 
XIII.  had  attempted  to  take  from  them.  When 
the  Venetians  at  last  brought  to  light  a  brief 
which  appeared  conclusive  in  favour  of  their 
rights  in  the  afifair  of  Aquileia,  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction.  He  resolved  to  suppress  the 
offisnsive  clause  in  the  bull  In  Ccena  Domini, 
and  he  totally  abolished  the  congregatioQ 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  from 
which  the  greater  number  of  disputes  had 
originated.*  There  is  certainly  something 
magnanimous  in  voluntarily  foregoing  con- 
tested rights.  He  forthwith  reapt^  the  most 
fortunate  fVuits  of  this  conduct  The  king  of 
Spain  announced  to  the  pope,  in  an  autograph 
letter,  that  he  had  enjomed  his  ministers  in 

•  Lorenzo  Priuli,  Relatione,  1686.  £  ponteilce  che  non 
cosi  leggiermente  abbraccialeqnerellecon  principi,anEi 
per  fti^irle  ha  levata  la  congregationedellafiurisdiuione 
ecclesiastica :  (in  another  place  he  says,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence  to  Spaing  £  siima  di  poiere  per  quesu  via  concluder 
con  maggior  ftu^llita  le  cose  edi  soppoctare  con  manco  in- 
dignit*  quelle  che  saranno  traiiate  secretamente  da  lul 
solo.  [He  is  a  pope  who  does  not  readily  embark  in  quar- 
rels with  princes ;  so  to  avoid  these  he  has  suppressed  the 
congregation  of  ecclesiastical  iurisdicUon,  whereby  he 
thinks  he  can  more  easily  conduct  his  negotiations,  and 
sustain  with  less  ditorsdH  matten  sacreily  mansged  by 
himself  aloaoj 
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Naples  and  Milan  to  obey  the  commanda  of 
the  pope  no  less  strictly  than  hia  own.  Sixtna 
was  moved  to  tears  that  the  greatest  monarch 
in  the  world  should,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
so  honour  a  poor  monk  like  him.  Tuscany 
manifested  its  devotedness;  Venice  was  satis- 
fied. Those  states  now  adopted  a  new  line 
of  pol  icy.  Band  itti  who  had  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  frontiers  were  sent  from  all  quarters 
to  the  pope.  Venice  hindered  their  return 
into  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  forbade  her 
vessels  to  receive  them  when  they  touched  at 
the  Roman  coasts.  The  pope  was  in  raptures 
at  this.  He  said  he  would  remember  it  to  the 
republic ;  he  would,  such  were  his  words,  sufier 
himself  to  be  flayed  alive  for  her,  he  would  give 
his  blood  for  her.  It  was  in  this  way  he  became 
complete  master  of  the  banditti,  because  they 
no  longer  found  asylum  and  aid  in  any  quarter. 

In  his  own  dominicms  likewise  he  kept  fiir 
aloof  from  the  severe  measures  adoptcSi  by 
Gregory  in  favour  of  the  treasury.  After  he 
had  banished  the  offending  feudaUMries,  he 
fought  rather  to  conciliate  the  other  barons 
and  attach  them  to  himself  He  bound  the 
two  great  famaliesof  Colonna  and  Orsini  both 
to  his  own  house  and  to  each  other  by  mar- 
riage. Gregory  had  seized  the  castles  of  the 
Colonnas;  Sixtus  himself  regulated  their 
household  expenditure,  and  made  them  advan- 
ces of  money.*  He  gave  one  ofhis  grand-nieces 
to  the  contestabile  M.  A.  Colonna ;  another  to 
the  duke  of  Virginio  OrsinL  He  bestowed 
the  like  dowry  on  both,  aiid  verjr  equal  marks 
of  favour ;  and  he  adjusted  their  contending 
claims  for  precedence  by  always  according  it 
to  the  elder  of  either  house.  Donna  Camula, 
the  pope*s  sister,  now  enjoyed  a  position  of 
exalted  dignity,  surrounded  by  her  children, 
by  sons-in4aw  of  such  high  birth,  and  by  her 
married  grandchildren. 

Sixtus  took  special  pleasure  in  imparting 
privileges.  The  people  of  the  March,  in  par- 
ticular, had  reason  to  regard  him  as  a  benevo- 
lent fellow-countryman.  He  restored  some 
of  their  ancient  immunities  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ancona :  he  instituted  a  supreme  tribunal 
in  Macerata  for  the  whole  province,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  college  of  advocates  in  that 
province  by  the  grant  of  new  privileges.  He 
erected  Fermo  into  an  archbishopric,  Tolen- 
tino  into  a  bishopric:  the  little  village  of 
Montalto,  in  which  his  ancestors  had  first 
taken  up  their  abode,  he  raised  by  a  special 
bull  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  city ;  "  for," 
said  he,  '*  it  gave  our  race  its  fortunate  origin.'* 
Already  as  cardinal  he  had  founded  a  learned 
school  there,  and  now  as  pope  he  established 
in  the  university  of  Bologna  the  college  of 
Montalto  for  fifty  students  from  the  March, 
of  whom  Montalto  alone  had  the  nomination  of 
eight,  and  even  the  little  Grotto  a  Mare  of  twcf 

•  DlipMxio  degU  Ambtsctetori  Mtraordiiurii,  19  OU., 
SS  Nov.  lo86. 
t  H«  incluMlUMaeifhbovlacvUlaCM  too»  at  pM|  of 


He  resolved  also  to  erect  Loreto  into  a  city. 
Fontana  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  of 
the  attempt  "  Don't  give  yourself  any  unea- 
siness, Fontana,"  said  he,  ^I  fixmd  it  harder 
to  make  up  my  mmd  to  it  than  I  diall  to 
accomplish  it."  A  part  of  the  land  was  bought 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Recana ;  vallejrs  were 
filled  op,  hills  levelled,  lines  of  streets  weia 
marked  out;  the  communes  of  the  Bfarch  were 
encouraged  to  build  houses  on  the  ^t ;  car- 
dinal Gallo  placed  new  civil  authorities  in  the 
hoi  V  chapel.  By  this  measure  the  pope  ^ti- 
fied  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to 
the  blessed  Virgin. 

The  several  towns  of  all  the  other  provinces 
were  likewise  objects  ofhis  care.  He  adopt- 
ed means  for  controlling  the  increase  of  their 
debts,  and  set  limits  to  their  alienations  and 
mortgages ;  he  caused  a  strict  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  their  finances,  and  to  his  regulap 
tions  was  ascribaUe  the  gradual  revival  of 
prosperity  among  the  communes.* 
*  He  every  where  encouraged  agriculture. 
He  undertook  to  drain  the  Chiana  of  Orvieto 
and  the  Pontine  mardies.  The  latter  he  vis- 
ited in  person:  the  Fiume  Sisto,  the  most 
useful  contrivance  with  re^rd  to  them  until 
the  days  of  Pius  VI.,  owed  its  origin  to  him. 

The  promotion  of  manu&ctures  was  equally 
an  object  of  his  solicitude.  A  certain  Peter 
of  Valenciat  a  citisen  of  Rome,  had  proposed 
to  establish  the  silk  trade.  The  high  handed 
measure  by  which  the  pope  sought  to  aid  him 
was  highly  characteristic.  He  gave  orders 
that  throughout  his  whole  dominions,  in  ev^ 
garden  and  vineyard^  meadow  and  grove,  hill 
and  valley  where  no  com  grew,  mul^rry-trees 
should  be  planted:  he  fixed  the  number  at  five 
for  every  rubbio  of  land,  threatening  each 
commune  with  a  heavy  fine  in  case  of  non- 
compliapccf    He  also  sought  to  promote  the 

Montalto.  Yitl  Siztl  Y.  Iptiua  manu  emendata.  Percn- 
Um,  Patrlgnonmi,  et  Minienorum.  quia  Monulto  hand 
feime  longrat  abaont  qtiam  ad  tell  jactum,  ei  crebris  affln- 
itatibua  inter  ae  ei  commerciis  rerum  ooiniam  ei  agroram 
quadam  communitate  conjunguntur,  hand  aecua  qoam  p»> 
tn0  partem  Sixtus  foTit  semper  atque  dilexit,  omniaque 
lis  in  commune  est  elaxgitus,  quo  paulailm  velui  in  unam 
coalescereni  civiiatem.  [Porcula,  Patrignoro,  and  Mln- 
tenoro  being  generally  but  a  bow-shot  from  Montalto,  and 
being  all  connected  with  it  bj  frequent  intermarriages, 
general  traffic,  and  some  community  of  lands,  were  alwajs 
cherished  ana  beloved  by  Sixtus  as  portions  ofhis  native 
place,  and  he  beAowed  all  &TOun  on  them  in  oomroon, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  gradually  coalece  as  H  wore 
into  one  city.] 

*  Oualterios:  Ad  ipsarum  (uniTersitatem)  statnm  cog- 
noscendum.  corrigenaum,  constituendom,  quinque  cam- 
era apostollcs  clericos  misit.  [He  sent  five  members  of 
the  apostolic  chamber  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  uni- 
▼ersities,  and  to  amend  and  oivani  xe  them.]  The  Memorle 
also  afford  evidence  of  the  uti  1  ity  of  these  measures.  Con 
le  quali  proTisioni  si  diede  principio  a  rehaversi  le  com- 
munity diello  state  ecclesiastico:  le  quali  poi  de  tutto  ritor- 
norono  in  piedi:  con  quanto  I'istesso  prbvedimento  per- 
fezion5  Clemente  VIIl.  [These  arrangements  were  the 
beginning  of  a  better  condition  of  things  in  the  communi- 
ties of  the  Italian  states,  which  subsequently  recnvered 
themselves  in  general ;  so  much  did  Clement  YIU.  com- 
plete the  same  judicious  measures.} 

f  Cum  sicut  accepinnis,  38  Mali,  1588.  Bull  Cocq.  W. 
4, 21&  Oualterius :  Bomblcinam,  sericam,  lanificlam,  ▼!- 
troamqiMansiiAiiitemTeliaduitTelamplificaTte.  Ui 
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wooHen  roanttfactiire,  "so  that  the  poor,*'  as 
he  said,  **  might  have  the  roeana  of  earning 
something.*'  He  aided  the  first  person  who 
undertook  the  business  with  funds  i¥om  the 
treasury,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  deliver 
«  certain  number  of  pieces  of  cloth. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  predecessors  of 
Sixtus  V.  to  attribute  to  him  alone  projects  of 
this  kind.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  like- 
wise &voured  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Sixtus  distinguished  himself  not  so  much  by 
entering  on  a  new  course,  as  by  the  more 
rapid  and  successful  impetus  he  gave  to  one 
already  begun.  This  it  was  that  fixed  his 
name  in  the  memory  of  men. 

The  assertion  that  he  founded  the  congre- 
gations of  cardinals  must  not  be  taken  in  an 
unqualified  sense.  Tho  seven  most  important, 
those  regarding  the  inquisition,  the  index,  the 
afiSiirs  of  councils,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  the 
segnatnra,  and  the  consulta,  were  already 
established.  Nor  was  the  state  wholly  ne- 
glected  in  their  constitution;  the  last  two 
named  embraced  matters  of  justice  and  ad- 
ministration. Sixtus  now  resolved  to  add 
eight  new  congregations  to  those  already 
existing,  of  which,  however,  only  two  were  to 
occupy  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  matters; 
the  one  with  Che  establishment  of  new  bishop- 
rics, the  other  with  the  maintenance  and 
renovation  of  church  usages  :*  the  other  six 
were  intended  to  apply  to  special  branches  of 
admhnistration, — com  laws,  roads,  repeal  of 
cmpres«ive  taxes,  building  of  ships-of-war,  the 
Vatican  press,  and  the  university  of  Rome.f 
It  is  obvious  with  how  little  regard  to  system 
the  pope  proceeded  in  this ;  how  much  alike 
he  dealt  with  permanent  and  transient  inter- 
ests: nevertheless  his  arrangements  worked 
well,  and  have,  with  slight  modifications  en- 
dured for  centuries. 

He  fixed  a  high  standard  for  the  personal 
character  of  the  cardinals.  They  were  all  to 
be  distinguished  men,  their  morals  exemplary, 
their  words  oracles,  their  judgments  rules  of 
life  and  opinion  for  other  men ;  they  were  to 

▼ero  serica  an  frequentoir  easec,  moronim  arborum  seoii* 
haria  et  plantaria  per  universam  ecclpsiasticam  ditionem 
fieri  pnBcepii,ob  eamque  rem  Maino,  cuidam  Hebreo,  ex 
bomoicibus  bis  in  anno  fnictum  el  sericam  amplificatu- 
rum  sedulo  uoUicenii  ac  recipienti,  maxima  privilegia 
impertivit.  [He  iniroduced  rnio  Che  city,  or  extended, 
ihe  culture  of  silk- worms,  and  the  silk,  woollen,  and  glass- 
making  arts.  But  the  silk  trade  being  the  most  in  vogue, 
be  caused  nuneries  and  plantations  of  mulberry-trees  to 
be  made  throughout  all  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  lor 
the  same  reason  bestowed  vast  privileges  on  a  ceruin  Jew, 
named  Main,  who  produced  two  sets  of  cocoons  annually 
from  silk-worms,  and  promised  sedulously  to  enlarge  the 
manufacture  of  stlk.l 

*  Congregation  de^sacri  riti  e  ceremonie  eccleslastiche, 
delle  provisioni  consistoriali :  a  questa  voile  appartenease 
la  cognitione delle  cause  deir  erettione  di  nove  cattedrali. 

f  "Sopra  alia  grascia  et  annona— sopra  alia  fabrica, 
azmamemo,  e  manienimento  dqlle  galere— sopra  gli  acgra- 
▼i  del  popolo — sopra  le  strade,  acque,  ponli  e  con^i — 
sopra  alia  Mamperia  Vaticana"  (he  gave  the  first  outna- 
ger  of  the  ecclesiastical  press  a  residence  in  the  Vatican, 
and  20,ff00  scudi,  for  ten  years  ^  **  sopra  l'ttAivenit&  dello 
studio  JbUHQano."  I 
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be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  lights  set  on  the 
candlestick.*  It  must  not  be  imagined,  for 
all  that,  that  on  every  occasion  he  exercised 
the  right  of  nomination  very  conscientiously. 
In  favour  of  Gallo,  whom  he  raised  to  that 
dignity,  he  had  nothing  to  allege  but  that  he 
was  his  servant,  for  whom  he  had  much  rea- 
son to  feel  regard,  and  who  had  once  entei^ 
tained  him  well  on  a  journey. f  But  even  in 
this  department  he  set  an  example,  which,  if 
subsequently  not  always  followed,  has  yet 
been  generally  kept  in  view.  He  limited  the 
number  of  cardinals  to  seventy,  ••  as  Moses," 
he  said,  **  chose  out  seventy  elders  from  the 
whole  people  to  take  Counsel  with  them.** 

The  abolition  of  nepotism  has  not  un^re- 
quently  been  ascribed  to  this  pope :  but  on 
more  close  examination  the  facts  of  the  case 
will  appear  otherwise.  Already,  as  we  have 
seen  under  Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory 
XIIL,  the  privileges  of  the  papal  fiimilies  had 
become  very  insignificant.  If  special  praise 
IS  at  all  due  to  any  of  them  in  this  respect,  it 
is  to  Pius  v.,  who  expressly  forbade  the  alien- 
ation of  church  lands.  As  we  have  already 
said,  the  old  system  of  nepotism  had  ceased 
before  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V.,  but  another 
form  grew  up  under  the  popes  of  the  succeed- 
ing century.  There  were  always  two  favour- 
ed nephews  or  kinsmen,  of  whom  the  one, 
being  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  was  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  afiairs ;  the  other  a  layman,  con- 
tracting a  wealthy  marriage,  endowed  with 
lands  and  **  luoghi  di  roonte,**  established  a  ma- 
jorat, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  princely 
house.  If  we  inquire  when  this  form  of  nepo- 
tism first  arose,  we  find  that  it  grew  up  gradual- 
ly, but  that  it  reached  its  maturity  under  Sixtus 
V.  Cardinal  Montalto,  whom  the  pope  tender- 
ly loved,  so  that  he  even  bridled  his  natural 
impetuosity  with  regard  to  him,  was  admitted 
into  the  consulta,  and  had  at  least  a  share  in 
foreign  afi&irs :  his  brother  Michele  was  made 
a  marquis,  and  founded  a  wealthy  house. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  capital  mistake  to 
suppase  that  Sixtus  had  thus  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  governing  by  nepotism.  The  marquis 
had  no  infiuence  whatever,  and  the  cardinal 
none  at  least  of  any  importance.^  It  would 
have  been  quite  at  variance  with  tfie  habits 
of  mind  of  Sixtus  to  have  allowed  them  any. 

*  Bulla:  Postquam  verus  ille,  3  Dec.  1586.  Bullar.  M. 
Iv.  4. 279. 

t  Though  Sixtus  would  not  endure  any  other  form  of 
contradiction,  he  had  to  bear  with  that  of  the  pulpit.  The 
Jesuit  Francis  Toledo  said  in  a  sermon,  fn  allusion  to  this 
subject  that  it  was  sinful  to  bestow  a  public  appointment 
in  requital  for  private  services.  "  Non  perchCj"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  una  sia  buon  coppiere  o  scalco,  gli  si  commette 
senza  nota  d'imprudenaa  o  un  vescovaio  o  un  cardinal- 
ato."  [It  is  not  because  a  man  is  a  good  cupbearer  or 
carver,  that  he  may  be  safelv  entrusted  with  a  bishopric, 
or  a  cardinalate.]  Gallo  had  been  head-cook,  (Memorie 
della  viu  di  Sisto  V.) 

t  Bent!  voglio,  Memorie,  p.  90.  Noa  aveva  quati  alciina 
paitecipatiooe  nel  goverooi, 
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There  was  sometbing  coidial  and  onafiected 
in  his  marks  of  favour;  they  laid  a  foundation 
of  ffood-will  for  him  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
and  of  individuals :  but  he  never  surrendered 
the  helm  to  another  hand,  he  always  govern- 
ed for  himself.  Much  as  he  seemed  to  fovour 
the  congregations,  much  as  he  even  invited  to 
freedom  of  speech,  he  nevertheless  always 
betrayed  impatience  and  petulence  the  mo- 
ment any  one  availed  himself  of  the  permis- 
Bton.*  He  always  obstinately  carried  out  his 
own  will.  "  With  him,"  says  Giov.  Grilti, 
**  hardly  any  one  has  a  counselling,  not  to 
eay  a  deciding  voice.'*!  ^ven  in  all  those  acts 
of  favour  to  individuals  and  provinces  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  his  administration  maintained 
a  determined,  rigid,  and  arbitrary  character. . 
This  was  no  where  m^e  strongly  exhibited 
than  in  the  department  of  finance. 

Finances. 

The  Chigi  family  in  Rome  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  small  autograph  memorandum-book 
of  Siztus  V.  which  ne  kept  when  a  monk.| 
This  document  possesses  great  interest  The 
writer  has  carefully  noted  down  in  it  every 
thing  of  moment  that  occurred  to  him  during 
his  life,  the  places  he  preached  in  every  Lent, 
the  commissions  he  received  and  discharged, 
even  the  books  he  possessed*  which  of  them 
were  single,  >A(hich  bound  up  together.,  and, 
finally,  all  the  petty  details  of  bis  nK>nkish 
economy.  We  read  in  it,  for  instance,  how 
his  brother-in-law,  Baptista,  bought  twelve 
sheep  for  him;  how  he,  the  friar,  paid  for 
them,  first  twelve,  then  again  two  florins 
twenty  bologoins,  so  that  Uiey  became  his 
own  property :  his  brother»in-law  kept  them 
by  him  upon  the  terms,  usual  in  Montalto,  of 
half  profits.  In  this  way  it  fi[oes  op  through- 
out. We  see  how  he  nursed  his  little  savings, 
how  carefully  he  kept  account  of  them,  and 
how  they  gradually  grew  into  an  amount  of 
some  two  hundred  florins.  We  trace  this 
little  history  with  pleasure  and  sympathy;  it 
exhibits  the  same  economical  temper  which 
this  Franciscan  shortly  afterwards  brought  to 
bear  on  the  administration  of  the  popedom. 
His  frugality  was  a  quality  of  which  he  boast- 
ed in  every  bull  that  allowed  him  any  oppor- 
tunity thereto,  and  in  many  inscriptions.    In 


*  Gualteriu9 :  Tameui  congragationlbuf  aliiaqne  negoiia 
mandmret,  ilia  tamen  ipsa  cqenoscere  atque  conflcere  con. 
■uevii.  DUfgeoiia  {ncredibilis  sciendi  cognoicendiriue 
omnia  qtue  arectoribus  urbia,  provinciarum.  populorum 
omnium,  a  ceteris  magistratibuf  aedia  apoatolicsB  ageban- 
tur.  [Although  he  referred  mattera  to  the  congregations 
and  to  others,  it  was  nevertheless  his  custom  to  take  c(^- 
iHzance  of  them,  and  to  execute  them  himself.  It  is  in- 
credible with  what  seal  he  investigated  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  administrators  of  the  citjr,  the  provinces,  and  of  all 
the  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  magistrates  of  the 
Apostolic  see.l 

t  Ohliii,  Relatione :  Non  Ci  •  chi  abbi  con  lui  TOlo  deci- 
irivo,  ma  quasi  ne  anche  constUtivo. 

t  Memoire  autografe  dl  papa  Sifto  T. 


truth,  no  pope  before  or  since  his  timet  ad- 
ministered the  revennes  of  his  states  with  ao 
much  success. 

On  ascending  the  throne  he  found  the 
treasury  utterly  exhausted :  he  complains  bit- 
terly of  pope  Gregory,  who  had  squandered  a 
considerable  part  of  the  revenues  both  of  his 
predecessor  and  his  successor.*  He  conceived 
so  bad  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  once  ordered 
masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul,  having  dreamed 
that  he  beheld  his  punishment  in  the  other 
world.  The  revenues  were  pledged  in  ad- 
vance up  to  the  following  October. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  the  more  sed- 
ulously to  the  task  of  replenishing  the  public 
cofiers,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  beyond  all 
expectation.  By  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
the  papacy,  in  April,  1586,  he  had  already 
amassed  a  million  of  gold  scudi,  a  second  in 
November,  1587,  and  in  April,  1588  a  third ; 
an  amount  in  all  equivalent  to  upwards  of 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  silver  scudL 
When  he  had  got  together  the  first  million, 
he  deposited  it  in  tlie  castle  of  St  Angele, 
dedicating  it,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  the 
holy  virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  and  to 
the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  **He 
casts  his  eyes,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  bulls, 
"  not  alone  over  the  billows  on  which  Peter*8 
little  bark  is  now  sometimes  tossed,  but  upon 
the  storms,  likewise,  that  threaten  from  alar. 
The  rancour  of  the  heretics  is  implacable ;  the 
powerful  Turk,  Assur,  the  rod  of  God*s  wrath, 
threatens  the  faithful.  By  that  God  on  whom 
he  relies  in  these  perils,  he  is  also  taught  that 
the  father  of  the  household  must  watch  by 
night  He  follows  the  example  of  the  Old 
Testament  fathers,  by  whom  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  always  kept  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord."  He  fixed,  as  is  well  known,  the  contin- 
gencies under  which  alone  it  should  be  allowa- 
ble to  have  recourse  to  that  fund.  They  are  as 
follows :  the  undertaking  of  war  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  a  general  cam- 
paign against  the  Turks ;  the  occurrence  of 
famine  or  pestilence;  manifest  danger  of 
losinff  a  province  of  catholic  Christendom; 
hostile  invasion  of  the  states  of  the  church ; 
the  possibility  of  reconquering  a  city  belonging 
to  the  R(xnan  see.  He  pledged  his  successors 
to  these  terms,  under  penalty  of  God's  wrath, 
and  that  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  PauL* 

*  Yiu  e  successi  del  cardinal  dl  Santaaeverina.  BIS. 
BiU.  Alb.  Mentre  gU  parlavo  del  coUeglo  de'  neofitl  e  di 
quel  d^i  Armeni,  che  avevano  bisogno  di  soccorso,  ml 
nspoae  con  qualche  alteratione,  che  in  caaiello  non  v\ 
erano  danari  e  che  non  vi  erano  entraia ;  che  il  papa  pa*, 
saio  bavea  mangiato  il  pontificaio  di  Pio  V.  e  suo,  dolen. 
dosi  acremente  dello  siato  ne|  quale  haveva  trovato  U 
sede  apoatolica.  [When  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  collefe  of 
the  neophnet,  and  of  that  of  the  Armenians,  whicli  wars 
in  want  of  assistance,  he  answered  w4th  aome  irritation, 
that  there  was  no  money  in  the  caatle,  and  that  there  waa 
no  revenue ;  for  the  last  pope  had  squandered  the  income 
of  Phis  V.'s  pontificate  and  his  too ;  and  he  complained 
bitterly  of  the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  the  apot- 
lolie  aee.J  

*AdcUvvm:SlApr.iS8S.    Cocq.  It.  iv.  901. 
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We  will  leave  the  utility  of  these  regula- 
tions for  the  present  untouched,  and  inquire 
into  the  means  Sixtus  enriployed  to  gather  to- 
gether wealth  80  prodigious  for  those  days. 

It  was  not  the  product  of  the  direct  revenue 
of  the  papal  see.  Sixtus  himself  often  said 
that  this  did  not  exceed  200,000  scudi.*^ 

Neither  is  it  to  be  considered  as  the  imme- 
diate fruit  of  his  savings.  He  did  practice 
retrenchment  indeed,  limited  the  expenses  of 
his  table  to  six  paoli  a  day,  abolished  many 
useless  places  at  court,  and  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  his  troops ;  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  DeHlno  the  Venetian,  that  all  this  did  not 
reduce  the  outgoings  of  the  treasury  by  more 
than  150,000  scudi.  Sivtus  himself  once  cal- 
culated the  retrenchments  for  which  the 
treasury  was  indebted  to  him  at  only  146,000 
scudLf 

And  thus,  by  his  own  declaration,  with  all 
his  economy,  his  direct  income  amounted  onlr 
to  350,000  scudi.  This  was  hardly  enough 
for  the  buildings  he  erected,  much  less  for 
amassing  so  enormous  a  treasure. 

We  have  already  considered  the  singular 
system  of  finance  established  in  this  state,  the 
continual  increase  of  taxes  and  burdens  with- 
out any  augmentation  in  the  net  revenue,  the 
multiplicity  of  loans  by  sale  of  offices  and  by 
monti,  the  growing  incumbrances  of  the  state 
for  sake  of  the  church.  The  many  evils  at- 
tending this  system  are  manifest  and  glaring; 
and  when  wo  hear  of  the,  praises  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  Sixtus  V.,  we  are  naturally  dis- 
posed to  conjecture  that  he  put  an  end  to 
these  mischiefs.  What  is  our  astonishment 
then,  to  find  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  actually 
pursued  the  self-same  course  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner,  and  established  this  system  on 
such  a  basis  as  put  it  forever  beyond  the  reach 
of  control ! 

One  of  his  most  considerable  sources  of 
profit  was  the  sale  of  places.  In  the  first 
place,  he  raised  the  price  of  many  that  were 
already  used  to  be  sold.  The  price,  for  in- 
0tance,  of  a  treasurership  of  the  camera  had 
been  fixed  at  15,000  scudi :  he  sold  this,  first, 
to  a  Giustiniani  for  50,000  scudi ;  then  on  the 
latter  being  made  cardinal,  he  sold  it  to  a 
Pepoli  for  72,000  scudi ;  and  on  the  advance 
of  Pepoli  to  the  purple,  he  lopped  off  a  foil 
half,  5,000  scudi,  from  the  income  of  the  of- 
fice, which  he  applied  to  a  monti ;  the  office 
thus  shorn  he  still  disposed  of  for  50,000  gold 
flcudL    In  the  second  place  he  began  the 


practice  of  selling  bffices  that  before  had 
always  been  conferred  gratuitously,  such  as 
notariates,  fiscalates,  the  places  of  commis- 
sioner-general, of  solicitor  to  the  camera,  and 
advocate  of  the  poor,  often  for  considerable 
sums;  the  post  of  commissioner-general  for 
20,000  scudi,  the  notariate  for  80,000  scodL 
Lastly,  he  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
some  of  them  very  considerable ;  a  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  dataria,  a  prefecture  of  the  prisons, 
twenty-four  refendarysbipe,  two  hundred  ca- 
valierships,  and  notariates  in  the  chief  places 
of  the  states,— every  one  of  these  he  sold. 

Undoubtedly  he  amassed  large  sums  in  this 
way:  the  sale  of  offices  brought  him  in 
606,510  gold  scudi,  and  401^05  silver,  mak- 
ing togemer  near  a  million  and  a  half  silver 
scudi  :*  but  if  the  sale  of  places  had  been  al- 
ready a  fruitful  source  of  mischief  to  the  state, 
occasionhig,  as  we  have  shown,  a  portioning 
out,  on  the  principle  of  a  loan,  of  the  rights  of 
government, — rights  which  were  for  that 
very  reason  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour 
against  those  who  were  liable  to  pay,  while 
the  duties  of  the  several  offices  were  quite 
neglected, — ^how  vastly  was  the  evil  now  in- 
creased !  It  came,  as  we  have  said,  wholly 
to  this,  that  every  office  was  regarded  as  a 
property  which  conferred  rights,  not  as  an 
obligation  which  exac^  labour. 

But,  furthermore,  Sixtus  made  an  extra^- 
ditary  augmentation  of  the  number  of  monti, 
instituting  three  more  monti  non  vacabili,  and 
eight  more  monti  vacabili,  than  any  one  of  his 
predecessors. 

We  have  seen  that  the  monti  were  always 
founded  of  necessity  on  new  taxes.  Sixtus  v., 
too,  found  no  other  means  of  eflfccting  them, 
though  he  was  averse  to  it  at  first  The  first 
time  he  spoke  in  the  consistory  of  an  investment, 
cardinal  Farnese  rentarked,  in  objection  to  his 
proposal,  that  his  grandfather,  Paul  III.,  had  en- 
tertained the  same  intention,  but  had  seen  that 
it  could  not  be  efiected  without  an  augmenta^ 
tion  of  imposts,  and  had  therefore  ab&ndoned 
It.  Sixtus  turned  fiercely  upon  him ;  the  hint 
that  a  former  pope  had  been  wiser  than  him- 
self set  him  in  a  rage.  '*  That  was,"  he  re- 
torted, **  because  in  the  days  of  pope  Paul  UL 
there  were  certaiu  great  spendthrifts,  who, 
thank  God,  do  not  exist  in  ours."  Farnese 
coloured  up,  and  held  his  peace.t  Thin^ 
turned  out,  however,  as  he  had  predicted.  In 
the  year  15S7,  Sixtus  threw  aside  all  conside- 


^Dispacclo,  Oritti,  7  Gingno,  1966.     The  pope  finds 
alt  with  Henry  Itl.  because  with  foaneen  millioni  of 


fanlt 

revenue  he  saved  nothing. 


Con  addur  Tessempio  di  se 


Diedeeiroo  nel  governo  del  iMniificato,  che  dice  nbn  haver 
di  netio  phi  diTOOflfXisc.  air  anno,  batuiti  11  interressi  de' 

Eteflci  passaif  e  le  spese  che  convien  fare.    [Adducing 
own  example  fn  the  administration  of  the  popedom, 
net  annual  income  of  which  was  no  more,  he  said, 
than  SUOjOOO  scodi,  deducting  the  interest  payable  on 
account  of  former  popes,  and  the  incidental  expenses. J 
t  Di^accio,  Badoer,  2  Qhigno,  1589. 


*  Calculation  in  a  circumstantial  MS.  on  the  Roman 
finances  under  Clement  YIII.   (Bibl.  Barberina  in  Rome.) 

tMemorie  del  Pomificato  di  Sisto  V.  Muutoei  per 
tanto  nel  volto  mentre  Farnese  parlava.  irato  piu  tosto 
che  grave  gli  rispoese:  Non  6  maravigllo,  Monsignore, 
che  a  tempo  di  vostro  avo  non  si  potesse  mettr>re  in  opera 
il  disegno  di  far  tesoro  per  lo  chiesa  con  renirate  a  pro* 
venti  ordinarii,  perche  vi  erano  di  molti  e  grandi  sciala* 
quatori  (a  word  he  was  very  fond  of),  i  quali  non  sono,  Dio 
gratia,  a  tempi  nostri ;  notando  amaramenie  la  moliitil- 
dine  ai  figli  e  figlie  e  nepoti  d'cwni  sone  di  qucsto  pont«- 
fice.    Anossi  alquanto  a  quel  dire  Famese  e  tacque. 
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rations  of  prudence.  He  imposed  new  taxes 
on  the  most  laborioas  callings,  such,  for  in< 
stance,  as  that  of  towing  vessels  up  the  Tiber 
with  oxen  and  horses,  and  on  the  tnost  indis- 
pensable necessaries  of  life,  as  firewood  and 
the  pint  of  wine  in  retail,  and  immediately 
founded  new  monti  with  the  proceeds.  He 
debased  the  coinage,  and  as  ja.  petty  money- 
changing  trade  started  up  in  consequence  at 
every  comer  of  the  streets,  he  turned  even 
that  to  account,  by  selling  lisenses  to  carry  it 
on.*  Much  as  he  favoured  the  March,  he 
nevertheless  burdened  the  commerce  of  An- 
cona  with  an  additional  two  per  cent  on  its 
imposts.  He  forced  the  infant  manufactures 
of  his  states  to  aiford  him  at  least  an  indirect 
advantage.!  In  these  and  other  similar  ope- 
rations, his  constant  adviser  was  a  Portuguese 
Jew  named  Lopez,  who  had  fled  his  country 
to  escape  the  inquisition,  and  who  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  datary,  with 
Signora  Camilla,  and  at  last  with  the  pope 
himself.  After  the  manner  in  which  Farnese 
had  been  so  summarily  put  down,  not  a  cardi- 
nal dared  to  ofibr  a  word  of  objection.  When 
the  tax  on  wine  was  talked  of,  Albano  of  Ber- 
gamo said,  *^  I  approve  of  all  your  holiness 
proposes ;  but  my  approbation  would  be  still 
greater  if  your  holiness  disliked  this  tax.** 

In  this  way  Sixtus  contrived  so  great  an 
addition  to  his  revenues,  that  he  was  able  to 
take  up  a  loan  on  monti  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  scudi  (accurately  2,424,725}  and 
to  nay  interest  thereon. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  is 
lomething  incomprehensible  in  such  a  system 
oi  political  economy. 

New  and  doubtless  very  oppressive  burdens 
were  imposed  on  the  country  by  the  new  tax- 
es and  by  the  multitude  of  places ;  the  emol- 
uments of  the  latter  were  made  to  depend  on 
perquisites,  a  system  most  fitted  to  embarrass 
the  course  of  justice  and  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  the  taxes  were  imposed  on  trade,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  and  could  not  but  impair  its 
activity.  And  to  what  end,  afler  all,  was  the 
money  thus  raised  applied  1 

If  we  reckon  up  the  total  proceeds  of  monti 
and  ofiices,  we  shall  find  them  amount  to 
about  the  sum  that  was  locked  up  in  the  cas- 
tle of  St.  Angelo,  four  and  a  half  million 


[a.  d.  198S-MI 
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scudi,  not  much  more.    All  the  ondertakiDgs 

by  which  this  pope  acquired  renown,  be  migBt 

have  accomplished  out  of  the  amount  of  his 

savings. 

To  collect  and  board  up  superfluous  reve- 
nues is  an  intelligible  proceeding:  to  raise 
loans,  in  order  to  meet  present  necessities,  ia 
in  the  common  course  of  things ;  but  to  raise 
loans,  and  impose  burdens,  in  or^er  to  lock  up 
funds  for  future  necessities  in  a  fortified  cas* 
tie,  is  in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary. 

Yet  this  is  the  very  thin^g  which  posterity 
have  always  most  admired  in  Sixtus  V. 

It  is  true  there  was  something  odious  and 
tyrannical  in  the  measures  of  Gregory  XIII., 
and  their  reaction  wii$  very  pernicious.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  had  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  papal  treasury  in- 
dependent for  the  future  both  of  new  taxes 
and  of  loans,  the  result  would  have  been  high- 
ly beneficial,  and  the  condition  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical states  would  probably  have  become 
much  more  prosperous. 

But  Gregory  lacked,  especially  in  his  latter 
years,  the  strength  to  carry  out  his  projects. 

That  practical  and  eflfective  strength  was 
precisely  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Sixtua 
His  accumulation  of  treasure,  by  loans,  sales 
of  oflices,  and  new  taxes,  heaped  burden  upon 
burden :  we  shall  see  the  consequences  to 
which  this  led ;  but  its  success  dazzled  the 
world,  and  for  the  moment  did  really  give  the 
papacy  new  importance. 

Surrounded  by  states  that  for  the  most  part 
were  scant  of  money,  the  popes  enjoyed 
through  their  possession  of  treasure  a  great 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  higher  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  others. 

In  fiict,  this  scheme  of  administration  was 
essentially  part  of  the  catholic  system  of  those 
times. 

That  system,  by  committing  all  the  finan- 
cial power  of  the  state  to  the  head  of  the 
church,  first  made  it  completely  an  organ  of 
spiritual  power.  For  to  what  other  purpose 
could  this  money  be  applied,  than  to  the  de- 
fence and  dissemination  of  the  catholic  faith  1 

Sixtus  V.  passed  his  whole  life  in  projects 
to  tbat  end ;  sometimes  directed  against  the 
East  and  the  Turks,  more  frequently  against 
the  West  and  the  Protestants.  A  war  broke 
out*  between  the  two  systems,  the  catholic 
and  the  protestant,  in  which  the  popes  took 
the  most  earnest  part 

We  shall  treat  of  this  in  the  following  book. 


*  For  an  old  giulio,  besides  ten  bajocchi  of  the  coin  of 
Sixtus,  there  was  given  a  premium  of  from  four  to  six 
quairini. 

t  A  good  exampie  of  his  administration.  Le  Stesoe  Me- 
morie:  Ordinbnonsi  vendesseseta  osciolta  otessuta  in    n       ,  ^ 

drappi  n6  lana  o  panni,  se  non  approbati  da  official!  ere-    Ivor  the  present  we  shall  dwell  a  little  longer 
ati  a  tel  effello,  n*  si  eslraessero  senza  licenza  degli  stes- '  on    Rome     whinh   nnoft  morp  muHfl  hpr   inSn 
si:  invenlione  utile  conlro  alle  fraud!,  ma  moUo piu  in  '^y^^f   wnicn  once  more  maOO  ner  lunu 

prb  della  camero,  perche  pagandosi  i  segni  e  le  license 
06  n'imborsava  gran  danaro  dai  pontifice.  [He  enacted 
that  no  silk,  raw  or  woven,  nor  wool  or  cloths,  should  be 
sold  without  the  approval  of  officers  appointed  to  that 


end,  nor  be  admitted  to  market  without  license  from 
them ;  an  expedient  serviceable  against  fraud,  but  still 
more  ao  i  vfavour  of  the  treasury,  because  tiie  fees  on  stamps 
and  licenses  brought  the  pope  in  a  great  deal  of  money.] 
This  could  noi  have  been  very  beneficial  to  trade. 


ence  felt  by  the  whole  world. 
Architectural  Enterprises  of  Sixtus  V. 


For  the  third  time,  Rome  now  assumed  In 
external  appearance,  as  well  as  intrinsically, 
the  aspect  of  a  ciq>ital,of  the  wodd. 
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We  know  the  pomp  cipd  magnitude  of  an- 
cient Rome :  its  ruins  and  its  history  have 
been  explored  in  every  direction,  to  bring  its 
image  before  our  imagination.  The  Rome  of 
the  middle  ages,  too,  might  well  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  similar  diligence.  It,  too,  was  a  no- 
ble city,  with  its  majestic  basil icae ;  its  grotto 
and  catacomb  worship;  its  patriarchal  tem- 
ples of  the  popes,  in  which  were  preserved 
the  monuments  of  the  earliest  Christianity ; 
the  still  splendid  imperial  palace,  which  be- 
longed to  the  German  kings ;  and  the  fort- 
resses erected  by  independent  races  in  defi- 
ance of  the  numerous  powers  around  them. 

During  the  absence  of  the  p<^s  in  Avig- 
Don,  this  Rome  of  the  middle  a^es  fell  equal- 
ly into  decay  with  the  long-rumed  Rome  of 
antiquity. 

When  Euffenius  IV.  returned  thither  in 
1443,  it  was  become  a  town  of  cowherds :  its 
inhabitants  diiiered  in  nothing  from  the  pea- 
sants and  herds  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  hills  had  long  been  abandoned,  the  dwel- 
lings were  all  accumulated  in  the  plain  along 
the  windings  of  the  Tiber ;  there  was  no  pave- 
ment in  the  narrow  streets,  which  were  fur- 
ther darkened  by  the  projecting  balconies  and 
bowed  windows,  that  almost  met  from  side  to 
side ;  cattle  were  seen  strolling  about  as  in  a 
village.  PVom  San  Silvestro  to  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  there  was  nothing  but  gardens  and 
morasses,  the  resort  of  wild  ducks.  The  very 
memory  of  antiquity  had  almost  vanished. 
The  capitol  was  become  the  Goal's  Mountain, 
the  Forum  Romanum  the  Cowfield;  the 
strangest  legends  were  attached  to  some  mon- 
uments that  still  remained.  St  Peter's 
church  was  in  danger  of  falling  down. 

When  at  last  Nicholas  once  more  comman- 
ded the  allegiance  of  all  Christendom,  and 
had  become  rich  through  the  contributions  of 
the  pilgrims  that  flocked  in  shoals  to  Rome 
on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  so  adorning  Rome  with  buildings, 
that  every  one  who  beheld  it  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  feeling  that  it  was  indeed 
the  capital  of  the  world. 

To  bring  this  about  was  not,  however,  a 
work  for  one  man.  The  succeeding  popes 
laboured  at  it  for  centuries. 

I  will  not  recapitulate  all  their  exertions, 
accounts  of  which  may  be  found  in  their  seve- 
ral biographies.  The  most  remarkable,  both 
for  their  consequences  and  their  mutual  con- 
trasts, were  the  epochs  of  Julius  II.  and  Six- 
tusV. 

Under  Julius  II.  the  lower  cfty  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  whither  it  had  withdrawn  itself, 
was  completely  renovated.  Afler  Sixtus  IV. 
had  made  a  better  connexion  between  the  two 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  b^  that  simple  and 
substantial  bridge  of  travertine,  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name,  building  was  carried  on 
on  both  sides  with  great  spirit  On  the  south- 
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em  side  Julius  did  not  content  himself  with 
undertaking  the  church  of  St  Peter,  which 
rose  majestically  under  his  direction,  but  also 
renewed  the  Vatican  palace.  In  the  depres- 
sion between  the  old  edifice  and  the  country- 
seat  of  Innocent  VIII.,  the  Belvedere,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Loggie,  one  of  the  best- 
designed  works  in  existence.  Not  far  from 
thence  his  kinsmen  the  Riari,  and  his  trea- 
surer Agostino  Chigi,  vied  for  the  fame  of 
erecting  the  more  beautiful  dwelling.  Chigi 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  palm :  his  building 
was  the  Famesina,  admirable  indeed  in  its 
construction,  but  incomparably  enhanced  by 
the  beanties  Restowed  on  it  by  Raphael's 
hand.  On  the  north  side  we  owe  to  Julius 
IL  the  completion  of  the  Cancellaria,  with  its 
cortile,  constructed  in  chaste  and  happily- 
conceived  proportions,  the  most  beautiful 
court  in  the  world.  His  cardinals  and  barons 
emulated  his  example :  Farnese,  whose  palace 
has  been  regarded  for  its  magnificent  entrance 
as  the  most  perfect  in  Rome ;  Francesco  di 
Rio,  who  boasted  of  his  own,  that  it  would 
stand  till  tortoises  crawled  over  the  face  of 
the  \Barth ;  the  Medici,  whose  house  was  filled 
with  treasures  of  art  and  literature  of  all 
kinds ;  and  the  Orsini,  adorned  their  palace 
on  Campofiore  with  statues  and  pictures  with- 
in and  without*  The  remains  of  that  inter- 
esting period,  when  men  so  boldly  rivalled 
antiquity,  all  round  Campofiore  and  the  Piaa- 
za  Farnese,  do  not  always  meet  from  the 
stranger  the  attention  they  deserve.  Here 
all  was  emulation,  genius,  fertility ;  a  period 
of  universal  prosperity.  As  the  population 
augmented,  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
Campo  Marzo,  round  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus These  increased  still  more  under 
Leo,  but  even  Julius  found  occasion  to  lay 
out  the  Lungara  on  the  south  side,  and  oppo- 
site it,  on  the  north,  the  Strada  Julia.  The 
inscription  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  which  the 
Conservatori  publish  to  his  fame,  that  he  had 
laid  out  and  opened  new  streets  **  proportion- 
ed to  the  majesty  of  his  newly-acquired  sove- 
reignty." 

The  plague,  and  the  sack  of  the  city,  a^m 
diminished  the  population;  the  commotions 
under  Paul  IV.  also  did  great  damage :  it  did 
not  recover  for  some  time  after,  when  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  keep  pace 
with  the  augmenting  obedience  of  the  Catho- 
lic world. 

Already  Pius  IV.  contemplated  building 
again  on  the  abandoned  hills.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  palace  of  the  Conservatori 
on  the  Capitoline;  on  the  Viminal,  Michael 
Angelo  erected  for  him  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 

♦  Optwculmn  de  Mirabillbus  nav»  et  Teterif  urtifl  ^ 
m«  ediium  a  Francisco  Albertino,  1515,  especiallj  in  the 
second  part,  De  no^a  Urbe. 
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baths  of  Dtoclesian;  the  Porta  Pia  on  the 
Quirinal  bears  his  mark  to  this  day.*  Gre- 
gory XIII.  also  built  on  this  spot 

But  these  were  all  vain  efforts  so  long  as 
the  hills  were  destitute  of  water. 
•  Here  it  was  that  Sixtus  V.  achieved  for 
himself  a  fame  surpassing  that  of  all  other 
popes,  rivalling  the  old  Caesars  in  supplying 
the  city's  want  of  water  by  means  of  colossal 
aqueducts.  He  did  so,  he  said,  **  that  those 
hills,  adorned  in  early  Christian  times  with 
basilicas,  distinguished  for  the  salubrity  of 
their  air,  their  pleasing  situation  and  agree- 
able prospects,  might  again  ^coroe  inhabit- 
ed." "  Therefore,"  he  adds,'  "  we  have  not 
Buffered  ourselves  to  be  deterred  by  any  diffi- 
culty or  any  cost"  Indeed,  he  told  the  archi- 
tects from  the  first,  that  he  desired  to  have  a 
work  that  should  bear  comparison  with  the 
splendour  of  imperial  Rome.  He  brought  the 
Aqua  Martia  from  the  Agro  Colonna  to  Rome, 
a  distance  of  two-and-twenty  miles,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  obstacles,  carrying  it  partly  under 
ground,  partly  on  lofly  arches.  With  great 
Batisfaction  the  pope  at  last  saw  a  stream  of 
this  water  gush  into  his  own  vineyard :  he 
carried  it  still  further  to  the  Quirinal;  he 
called  it  after  his  own  name  Aqua  Felice ; 
and  it  was  with  no  little  self-complacency  he 
had  a  statue  set  up  by  the  fountain  represent- 
ing Moses  in  the  act  of  striking  water  from 
the  rock  with  his  staff.f 

This  work  was  of  vast  advantage  to  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  whole  city*  The 
Aqua  Fontana  furnishes  20,«^7  cubic  metres 
of  water  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  feeds 
twenty-seven  fountains. 

Building  was  now  actively  resumed  on  the 
hills,  and  enterprise  was  encouraged  by  the 
grant  of  peculiar  privileges.  He  levelled  the 
ground  about  TriniUi  de'  Monti,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  steps  to  the  Piazza  di  Spag- 
na^  which  affords  the  nearest  communication 
between  the  lower  town  and  that  height | 
Here  he  laid  out  the  Via  Felice  and  the  Bor- 
go  Felice,  and  opened  those  streets  that  to  the 
present  day  lead  from  all  sides  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  purposing  to  con- 
nect all  the  basilicas  with  that  church  by  spa- 
cious roads.  The  poets  boast  that  Rome  al- 
most doubled  herself,  and  sought  again  her 
old  abodes. 

*  Luigi  Cont&rini,  AntfcbitiL  di  Roma,  p.  76,  bestows 
the  highest  praise  on  the  efibns  ofPius  lY.  S'egli  vi  vera 
aocora  4  anni  Roma  sarebbe  d'edificii  un  altra  Roma. 
[Had  he  liTOd  four  years  longer,  Rome  would  have  been 


A  different  city  for  Its  buildings.! 
f  Tasso  has  left  us  **  Sianze  all' 


acqua  felice  di  Roma** 


<Rime,  li.  311.),  describing  how  the  water  at  first  rolls 
along  a  gloomy  path,  andUien  bursts  joyfully  into  the 
light  of  day,  to  look  on  Rome  as  Augustus  beheld  it. 

t  Ooalterius.  Ut  viam  a  frequeniioribus  urbis  locis 
per  Pincium  coUem  ad  Esquillas  commode  strueret,  Pin- 
cium  ipeum  collem  ante  sanctissima  Triniiatis  templu  n 
bmniliorem  fecit,  et  carpentis  rhedisque  pervium  reddi- 
dit, scalas(iue  ad  templum  illud  ab  utroque  porta  latere 
commodas  perpulchrasque  ad  modum  extruzit,  e  qulbus 
Jttcundiasimus  in  lotam  urbem  prospeaus  eft. 


These  architectural  works  on  the  hills  were 
not,  however,  the  only  ones  by  which  Sixtus 
V.  dbtinguished  himself  from  former  popes. 
He  entertained  projects  directly  opposed  to 
those  of  his  more  remote  predecessors. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  under  Leo 
X. ;  the  divine  sparks  of  ancient  genius  were 
discovered  in  them  with  feelings  of  rapture: 
\hat  pope  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  reccommenda- 
dation  to  preserve  them,  "  the  all  that  yet  re- 
mams  to  us  of  the  ancient  mother  of  Italy's 
greatness  and  renown,*'* 

Such  a  spirit  as  this  was  as  remote  from  the 
conception  of  Sixtus  V.  as  earth  from  heaven. 
The  Franciscan  was  utterly  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.    The  Sep- 
tizonium  of  Severus,  a  most  remarkable  work, 
that  had  survived  the  storms  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, found  no  favour  in  his  eyes;  he  de- 
molished it  to  the  very  foundation,  and  carried 
away  some  of  its  pillars  to  the  church  of  St 
Peter's.t    His  rage  for  destroying  was  fully 
equal  to  his  zeal  in  building ;  every  one  feared 
that  he  would  carry  it  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation.       Let  us  hear  what   Cardinal 
Santa  Severina  relates :  it  would  appear  in- 
credible, had  he  not  spoken  of  his  own  per* 
sonal  knowledge.    "It  being  perceived,"  he 
says, "  that  the  pope  was  wholly  bent  on  the 
demolition  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  a  number 
of  Roman  nobles  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
beffged  me  to  exert  my  efforts  to  dissuade  his 
holiness  from  so  extravagant  a  design."   They 
applied  to  that  cardinal,  who  was  undoubtedly 
to  Be  regarded  as  the  greatest  bigot  of  the  day. 
Cardinal  Collona  coincided  with  their  views. 
The  pope  replied  to  them  that  he  would  clear 
away  the  ugly  antiquities,  but  restore  such  of 
the  others  as  stood  in  need  of  it.    Imagine 
what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  ugly !  He 
thought  of  utterly  demolishing  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  an  admirable  sublime  monu- 

*  Passages  from  Castiglione's  well- known  letter  txi  Le» 
X.,Leueredi  Castiglione,  Padova,  1796,  p.  149.  I  can 
find  nothing,  however,  in  the  louer  hinilng  at  a  plan  fbr 
a  regular  excavation  ol^  the  ancient  city.  It  seems  obviou* 
to  me,  that  it  is  a  preface  to  a  description  of  Rome,  with  a 
plan,  to  both  of  which  there  is  consUnt  reference  made. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  even  Raphael's  works  ^ 
which  this  preface  was  to  serve  as  an  i niroducuon.  1  his 
appears  particularly  from  the  coincidences  of  expression 
between  the  weU-known  epigram  on  Raphael's  death 
and  this  letter.  For  instance, "  Vedendo  quasi  il  cadave- 
TOifi  quella  nobil  patria  cosi  miseramente  lacerate;" 

«  urbis  lacerum  ferro,  igni,  annisque  cadaver 

Advitam  revocas." 
This,  Indeed,  betokens  a  restoration,  but  only  in  Idea 
and  description.  This  opinion  is  not  essentially  at  v». 
riance  with  the  views  heretofore  expressed,  but  only  con- 
firms them.  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  labour  on 
which  Raphael  employed  Uie  latter  years  of  his  life  was 
already  far  advanced,  since  a  dedication  of  it  wasalneady 
composed  in  his  name.  What  a  name  to  add  to  those  of 
the  asiyoffraphers !  The  papers  and  the  plan  may  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Fulvius,  who  probably  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  researches.  At  ^^ 
f  Gualterius.  Pr«cipue  Severl  Septisonti,  quod  incre- 
dibili  Romanorum  dolore  demoliendum  curavit,  columnis 
marmoribusque  usus  est,  passimque  per  urbem  cave» 
vldebantur  unde  lapldes  omnis  generis  efiKMiebanttir. 
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ment,  even  then  the  only  important  relic  of 
the  repuhlican  times.  How  much  may  have 
perished  under  his  hand ! 

It  went  hard  with  him  to  endure  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lacoon  and  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
in  the  Vatican ;  nor  would  he  suffer  the  ancient 
statues,  with  which  the  Roman  citizens  had 
adorned  the  capitol,  to  remain  even  there,  but 
declared  he  would  pull  down  the  capitol  itself 
if  tliey  were  not  removed.  They  were  a  Ju- 
piter Tonans,  and  on  either  side  a  Minerva 
and  an  Apollo.  The  two  former  were  ac- 
tually removed,  but  the  Minerva  was  tolerated 
in  its  place.  As  Sixtus  would  have  it,  how- 
ever, the  statue  was  to  represent  Rome — 
Christian  Rome ;  to  which  end  he  took  away 
the  spear  of  the  goddess,  and  put  a  huge  ctobb 
in  her  hand.* 

In  the  same  style  he  restored  the  colums  of 
Trajan  and  Antonius,  taking  from  the  former 
the  urn  which  was  said  to  contain  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter, 
and  Antonine*s  column  to  St  Paul ;  and  ever 
since  the  statues  of  the  two  apostles  have  stood 
perched  opposite  each  other  upon  those  airy 
sites  above  the  dwellings  of  men.  This  he 
considered  bestowing  a  triumph  upon  Chris- 
tianity over  pa£[anism.t 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  erecting  the  obelisk 
before  St.  Peter^s,  the  more  because  he  wished 
to  see  the  monuments  of  infidelity  subjected 
to  the  cross  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Chri^ 
tians  once  suffered  crucifixion.^ 

A  magnificent  design,  indeed,  but  one  which 
he  carried  out  wholly  aff;er  his  own  fashion, 
with  a  singular  mixture  of  despotism,  greats 
ness,  pomp,  and  bigotry. 

He  tlireatened  even  with  punishment  the 
architect,  Domenico  Fontana,  who  had.  worked 
his  way  up  under  his  own  eyes  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  mason's  boy,  if  he  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  damaged  the  obelisk. 

It  was  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  upheave 
it  from  its  basis  by  the  sacristy  of  the  old 
church  of  St  Peter,  to  let  it  down  again, 
transport  it  to  another  site,  and  there  finally 
set  it  up  again. 

Jt  was  entered  upon  with  the  feeling  that 
the  work  in  hand  was  one  that  would  claim 
renown  throughout  all  ages.  The  workmen, 
nine  hundred  in  number,  began  by  hearing 
mass,  confessing,  and  receiving  the  commu- 
nion. They  then  entered  the  space  that  was 
marked  off  for  their  operations  by  a  barrier, 
the  master  of  the  works  being  raised  on  an 
elevated  platform.    The  obelisk  was  sheathed 

*  A  passage  fh>in  the  Vita  Sixti  Y.  ipsius  mana  emen- 
iato,  extraaed  in  Bunsen's  Beschreibung  von  Rom,  I.  S. 
703. 

t  So  thinks,  amon^olhris,  J.  P.  Maffcl,  Historiarum  ab 
excf^u  Gregorii  Xlfl.  lib.  i.  p.  5.  ..... 

t  Sixti  V.l.  m.  e.:  Utubi  grassatum  olim  suppliclis  in 
Chrisiianos  et  passim  fix9  crucei,  in  quas  innuxia  natio 
•ublaia  teierrimis  cniciatibus  necaretur,  ibisupposita  cni- 
ci,  et  in  cracis  versa  honoram  cttUamque,  ipsa  unpietatis 
Mwnwmflma  c«merenuir. 


in  straw  mats  and  planks,  which  were  em- 
braced by  iron  rings.  Thirty-five  windlasses 
were  employed  to  put  the  enormous  machine 
in  motion  that  was  to  lifl  it  up  with  strong 
hempen  ropes ;  each  windlass  was  worked  by 
two  horses  and  ten  men.  At  last  the  signal 
was  given  by  sound  of  trumpet  The  venf 
first  strain  succeeded  admirably ;  the  obelisk 
rose  fipom  the  base  oa  which  it  had  rested  one 
thousand  five  hundred  years ;  at  the  twelfth 
it  had  been  raised  two  and  three  quarter  palms, 
at  which  height  it  was  made  fast;  the  archi- 
tect saw  the  huge  mass  with  its  coatingt 
weighing*  upwards  of  a  million  of  Roman 
pounds^  in  his  power.  This,  it  has  been  re- 
corded with  scrupulous  care,  took  place  on 
the  dOth  of  April,  1586,  about  the  twentieth 
hour  (towards  three  in  the  afternoon.)  A  salvo 
was  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  pealed,  and  the  workmen 
carried  their  architect  in  triumph  round  the 
barrier  with  never-ending  hurrahs. 

Seven  days  afterwards,  the  obelisk  was  let 
down  with  no  less  dexterity ;  after  which  it 
was  conveyed  on  rollers  to  its  new  site.  It- 
was  not  till  the  hot  months  were  passed  that 
its  re-erection  was  attempted. 

The  pope  chose  the  lUth  of  September  for 
this  enterprise,  the  day  being  Wednesday* 
which  had  been  always  found  lucky,  and  the 
eve  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  to  which  the 
obelisk  was  to  be  dedicated.  On  this  occasioOt 
too,  the  workmen  began  with  commending 
themselves  and  their  work  to  God,  falling  on 
their  knees  as  the^  entered  the  enclosure. 
Fontana  had  made  his  arrangements,  not  with- 
out reference  to  the  last  elevation  of  an  obelisk 
described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  but  he 
had  provided  himself  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  horses.  It  was  likewise  re- 
garded as  a  special  piece  of  ffood  fortune  that 
the  sky  was  overcast  on  mat  day.  Every 
thing  proceeded  just  as  was  desired.  The 
obelisk  was  moved  in  three  great  efforts ;  an 
hour  before  sunset  it  «ank  on  its  pedestal  on 
the  backs  of  the  four  bronze  lions  that  served 
to  support  it  The  exultation  of  the  people 
was  mdescribable;  the  pope*s  satifaction  was 
complete:  many  a  predecessor  of  his  had 
longed  to  effect  this  task,  many  a  writer  had 
recommended  it;  now  had  he  accomplished 
it  He  set  it  down  in  his  diary,  that  he  had 
achieved  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  wp^k 
it  was  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  con- 
ceive. He  caused  medals  commemorative  of 
it  to  be  struck,  received  congratulatory  poems 
in  every  language,  and  sent  official  announce- 
ments of  the  event  to  foreign  powers.* 

♦  The  despatches  of  Griul,  May  3, 10,  July  12,  and  Oct. 
11,  treat  of  this  elevation  of  the  obrtislc.  The  efliBct  is  noi 
badly  described  in  the  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipshismanu  emenda- 
ta.  Tenuiique  uni  vems  civiiaiis  oculos  noT»  etpost  1300 
amplios  annos  relatss  rei  spectaculo,  cum  ant  sedibussuis 
avulnmn  tolleret  molero,  uno  tempore  etduodenis  Yeclibut 
impulsam  et  qoinis  tricenis  ergaUf  quM  sqoi  bini,  bomi- 
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It  was  a  strange  inscriiHioD  which  he  set 
up,  boasting  that  he  had  wrested  this  monu- 
ment from  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, and  dedicated  it  to  the  holy  cross.  He 
bad  a  cross  erected  upon  it,  in  which  was  en- 
closed a  piece  of  the  supposed  true  cross. 
This  is  expressive  of  his  whole  tone  of  thought. 
Even  the  monuments  of  paganism  were  to 
.  minister  to  the  glorification  of  the  cross. 
He  devoted  himself  with  his  whole  soul  to 
these  his  architectural  pursuits.  The  herd- 
boy,  who  had  grown  up  among  gardens  and 
open  fields,  was  a  lover  of  the  townj  he  would 
never  hear  of  a  villegiatura,  saying,  **  his 
fecrer^tion  was  to  look  upon  many  roofs."  I 
can  well  imagine  that  his  buildmg-projects 
afforded  him  the  highest  gratification. 

Many  thousand  bands  were  constantly  em- 
ployed :  he  was  not  deterred  by  any  difficulty. 
The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  was  still  wanting, 
and  the  architects  required  ten  years  fi)r  its 
completion.  Sixtus  was  willing  to  expend 
his  money  on  the  work,  but  so  that  his  own 
eyes  might  be  gratified  with  beholding  it 
He  set  six  hundred  men  to  work,  who  wrought 
day  and  night,  and  in  the  twenty-second 
month  the  cupola  was  completed.  He  did 
not  live,  however,  to  see  the  leaden  casing 
placed  on  the  roof. 

Even  in  such  works  as  these  he  set  no 
bounds  to  his  arbitrary  disposition.  He  pulled 
down  without  pity  the  remains  of  liie  Patriar- 
chium  of  the  popes  near  the  Lateran,  which 
were  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  were 
of  singular  interest, — antiquities  belonging  to 
the  dignity  he  himself  filled;  and  in  their 
place  he  erected  his  Lateran  palace,  which 
was  not  at  all  wanted,  and  which  has  acquired 
a  very  ambiguous  reputation,  merely  as  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  modern  architecture. 

What  a  complete  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  the  relation  of  the  age  to  antiquity !  Both 
in  former  times  and  now,  men  vied  with  the 
ancients ;  but  the  earlier  efforts  were  directed 
towards  equalling  them  in  beauty  and  grace 
of  form,  now  men  strove  to  match,  or  even  sur- 
pass them  in  undertakings  of  vast  magnitude. 


Formerly,  the  most  trining  monument  was 
reverenced  as  a  relic  of  the  antique  spirit ; 
now  there  was  much  greater  proneness  to  de- 
stroy those  relics.  Men  followed  a  single 
idea,  which  claimed  sole  predominance,  and 
would  tolerate  none  other  by  its  side, — that 
same,  namelv,  which  had  acquired  sovereignty 
in  the  church,  and  had  made  the  state  an  in- 
strument of  the  latter.    This  ruling  idea  of 

ne0  deni,  agebant  in  sublime  eUum,  aut  cum  Buapensam 
inde  aenaim  deponeret  eztenderetque  humi,  Junctiatra- 
bibua  atque  ex  nia  ingenti  composita  traha  qum  jaceniem 
exciperet,  aut  cum  auppoaitia  cylindria  (punt  has  iigne» 
coluinnaa  tereiea  et  volubilea)  quaiernia  ergatia  proiracla 

Kuiaiim  per^itum  et  ad altitudinem  baaia  cui  imponen- 
erat  excitatum  aggerem  aique  undique  nregie  muDi- 
tum  incederet,  denique  cum  iienim  erocta  liOFRlaque  suia 
lepoaiuaedlbuaeac  I 


modem  Catholicism  permeates  every  vein  of 
society  in  its  most  diversified  directions. 

General  changes  in  the  inteUecltud  tendency 
of  the  age. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
pope  alone  was  under  the  dominion  of  this 
spirit :  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  tendency  manifested  itself  in  every  de- 
partment of  mind,  opposed  to  that  which  had 
prevailed. at  its  commencement 

A  leading  circumstance  of  the  times  was, 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients,  which  had  been 
the  mainspring  of  every  thing  in  the  first  part 
of  the  century,  had  now  vastly  declined.  Even 
now  an  Aldus  Manutius  appeared  in  Rome  as 
professor  of  eloquence;  but  he  found  no  ad- 
mirers of  his  Greek  nor  yet  of  his  Latin.  In 
the  hours  appointed  for  his  lectures  he  was 
seen  walking  up  and  down  before  the  portal 
of  the  university  with  one  or  two  hearers,  the 
only  persons  who  evinced  any  interest  in  his 
erudition.  How  incredible  was  the  progress 
of  Greek  learning  in  the  begnming  of  the 
century !  At  its  close  there  did  not  exist  a 
single  distinguished  Hellenist  in  Italy. 

Now  I  am  not  disposed  to  represent  this 
change  altogether  in  the  light  of  an  intellec- 
tual decline :  in  a  certain  respect  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  necessary  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  science. 

For  whereas  these  had  formerly  been  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  ancients,  this 
was  now  no  longer  possible.  On  the  one 
hand,  materials  had  enormously  accumulated. 
For  instance,  how  vastly  did  the  mass  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  natural  history  col- 
lected by  Ulysse  Aldrovandi,  by  the  ceaseless 
efforts  of  a  long  life  and  during  numerous 
journeys,  surpass  that  possessed  by  any  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  construction  of  his  museum 
he  had  aimed  at  a  real  completeness  of  the 
science;  and  what  was  wanting  in  actual 
specimens,  he  supplied  by  means  of  drawings, 
and  each  specimen  was  described  in  detaiL 
How  had  the  science  of  geography  been 
extended  beyond  every  conception  of  anti- 
quity ! — On  the  other  hand,  a  more  profound 


system  of  inquiry  had  arisen.  The  mathema- 
ticians sought  at  first  only  to  fill  up  the 
omissions  of  the  ancients.  Commandin,  for 
instance,  imagined  that  Archimedes  must 
have  either  read,  or  even  composed,  some- 
thing on  gravitation,  which  was  subsequently 
lost ;  and  this  notion  served  as  a  motive  to 
induce  him  personally  to  investigate  the  sub- 
iect  But  this  very  process  led  to  very  en- 
larged results;  helped  forward  even  by  the 
ancients,  men  acquired  strength  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  their  tutelage.  Disco- 
veries were  made  that  led  far  beyond  the 
circle  they  had  traced,  and  that  opened  new 
paths  for  further  exploration. 
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The  Btudy  of  iiatoie  wai  especially  proee- 
cnted  with  zeal  and  seM-reliance.  For  a 
moment,  men  wavered  between  the  admis- 
sion of  mystic  virtues  in  natural  things,  and 
the  bold  deep-searching  investigation  of  phe- 
nomena. But  the  latter,  the  more  scientific 
course,  presently  prevailed.  Ere  long  an 
attempt  was  made  after  a  rational  classification 
(^  the  vegetable  kingdom :  m  Padua  there 
lived  a  professor  who  was  called  the  '*  Colum- 
bus of  the  human  body."  In<^uiry  was  pushed 
fixrward  continually  in  every  direction ;  science 
was  no  longer  lodged  alone  within  the  works 
of  antiquity. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  I  am 
boot  mistaken,  that  the  study  of  antiquity, 
[when  it  could  no  longer  claim  such  engross- 
ling  attention  for  the  matter^s  sake,  could 
neither  with  regard  to  the  form  produce  the 
e^ct  it  had  hiUierto  done. 

Men  began,  in  the  composition  of  learned 
works,  to  aim  chiefly  at  the  accumulation  of 
matter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Cortesius  had  conveyed  the  essence  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  untractable  as  it  mi^ht 
seem,  in  a  well-written  classical  work,  full  of 
talent  and  wit:  now,  on  the  other  band,  a 
Natal  Conte  compiled  a  dry  uninteresting 
quarto  upon  an  antique  subject,  that  invited 
the  most  g^enial  and  exalted  treatment,  name- 
ly, mythdogy.  The  same  author  wrote  a 
history  too :  his  book  is  tricked  out  with  sen- 
tences, almost  all  of  which  he  took  immedi? 
ately  fVom  the  ancients,  citing  the  passages 
from  which  they  are  borrowed ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  least  notion 
of  genuine  description.  The  mere  crude 
compilation  of  facts  was  enough  for  his  con- 
temporaries. It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
m  work  like  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  so  desti- 
tute of  form — written  in  Latin,  yet  without  a 
trace  of  elegance  even  in  detached  phrases — 
could  not  once  have  been  thought  of  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Whilst  the  track  of  the  ancients  was  thus 
abandoned  not  only  in  scientific  pursuits,  but 
still  more  in  form  and  expression,  changes 
took  place  in  the  social  habits  of  the  nation, 
that  exercised  an  incalculable  influence  on  aU 
literary  and  artistical  efforts. 

Republican,  independent  Italjr,  on  whose 
peculiar  circumstances  the  earlier  develop- 
ments, those  even  of  the  mind  included,  had 
depended,  now  fell  forever.  All  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  intellectual  intercourse  dis- 
appeared. It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  use 
of  titles  began  to  prevail.  As  early  as  the 
year  1520,  some  persons  remarked  with  dis- 
gust that  every  one  claimed  to  be  called 
'^sir:"  this  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Spaniards.  By  the  year  1550,  cumbrous 
ceremonious  designations  had  supplanted  the 
simple  form  of  address,  both  in  discourse  and 
epistolary  correspondence.  Towards  the  end 
20 


of  the  century,  the  titles  of  **  marchese"  and 
"duca"  came  generally  into  vogue.  Every 
one  would  have  them;  every  one  would  be 
** excellency."  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  was 
of  small  moment ;  if  it  has  its  eflect  even  now, 
when  the  system  is  become  a  mere  habit,  the 
meaning  of^^  which  has  mwn  obsolete,  bow 
much  more  must  that  nave  been  the  case 
when  it  was  first  introduced !  But,  besides 
this,  in  every  other  respect  society  was  be- 
come  more  rigid,  fixed,  and  exclusive;  its 
former  cheerful,  ea^  tone,  the  frank  and 
simple  intercourse  of  man  with  man  were 
by-gone  things. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may, — ^be  it,  if  yon 
will,  a  change  incident  to  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul, — thus  much  is  manifest,  that 
already,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  a 
diflerent  spirit  pervaded  all  its  productions; 
and  that  society,  both  in  its  essence  and  its 
outward  character,  became  ccmscious  of  new 
wants. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  betoken  this 
change,  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  is  the 
recast  of  Boiardo*s  **  Orlando  tnnamorato,"  by 
Berni.  It  is  the  same  work,  yet  altogether 
different.  All  the  charm,  all  the  freshness  of 
the  original  poem  are  obliterated.  If  we  ex- 
amine somewhat  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
that  the  author  has  every  where  substituted 
general  for  individual  notions,  and  for  the 
unfettered  expression  of  a  lovely  and  lovin? 
nature,  a  sort  of  conventional  decorum  suited 
to  the  demands  of  Italian  manners  in  his  own 
and  in  later  times.'^  His  success  was  com- 
plete. His  work  was  received  with  incredi- 
ble apjNTobation ;  the  rifacciamento  entirely 
exploded  the  original  poem.  How  suddenly, 
too,  was  this  revolution  efiected  !  Fifty  years 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Bo- 
iardo's  work. 

We  may  trace  this  altered  key-note,  this 
infosion  of  another  spirit,  through  most  of  the 
productions  of  those  days. 

It  is  not  downrij?ht  want  of  talent  that 
makes  the  poems  of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo 
Tasso  so  tedious  and  uninteresting ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  so  with  those  of  the  latter.  But  the 
very  conception  of  both  authors  is  cold.  In 
accordance  with  the  tastes  of  a  public  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  virtue,  but  one  that  had 
grown  serious  and  staid,  they  selected  imma- 
culate heroes.  Bernardo  chose  A  mad  is  de 
Gaule,  of  whom  the  younger  Tasso  says, 
**  Dante  would  have  recalled  the  condemna- 
tion he  pronounces  on  romances  of  chivalrv, 
if  he  had  known  the  Alnadis  de  Guale  or  do 
Gr^e ;  so  full  are  their  characters  of  noble- 
ness and  constancy."  Alamanni  took  for  his 
subject  Giron  le  Courtoys,  the  mirror  of  all 
knightly  virtues.    His  declared  object  was  to 


•  I  bftTre  endeavoured  to  punue  this  qmn  tn  detail  in 
Uie  aeademiGal  eeeay  Y'''^  ■—•* * 
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bold  up  to  youth  an  example  how  to  endure 
hunger  and  vigils,  cold  and  sunshine, — how 
to  practice  arms,  to  display  justice  and  cour- 
teiy  to  every  one,  and  to  foi^ive  enemies. 
As  both  authors  carried  out  their  moral  and 
didactic  designs  exactly  in  the  manner  of 
Berni,  and  deliberately  tore  away  the  poetic 
groundwork  from  their  fables,  their  works,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  turned 
out  intolerably  prolix  and  insipid. 

It  seemed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  though 
the  nation  had  used  up  the  stock  of  poetic 
conceptions  that  had  descended  to  it  from  its 
past  history,  from  the  ideas  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  it  retained  not  even  the  capacity  to 
understand  them.  It  cast  about  for  something 
new :  but  neither  would  creative  genius  arise, 
nor  did  the  existing  state  of  society  offer  any 
iresh  material.  Till  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century,  Italian  prose,  though  naturally 
didactic,  was  still  imaginative,  warm,  pliant, 
and  graceful.  Gradually  it,  too,  grew  stiff 
and  frigid. 

It  &red  with  art  as  with  poetry.  It  lost 
the  inspiration  that  had  formerly  given  it  its 
religious  subjects,  and,  soon  after,  that  which 
had  suggested  its  profane  works.  It  was 
only  in  the  Venetian  school  that  some  traces 
of  ^lis  remained.  W  ith  one  single  exception, 
bow  completely  did  Rafiaelle^s  scholars  fall  off 
from  their  master^s  example!  Aping  him, 
they  fell  into  artificial  beauty,  theatrical  pos- 
ture-making, and  affected  graces ;  and  their 
works  speak  plainly  of  the  coldness  and  insen- 
fiibility  to  beauty  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived. The  followers  of  Michael  Angelo  did 
no  better.  Art  was  no  longer  conscious  of  its 
true  objects ;  it  had  abandoned  the  ideas  it  had 
once  strained  all  its  powers  to  embody ;  nothing 
remained  to  it  but  the  externals  of  method. 
In  this  state  of  things,  when  men  had  al- 
ready deserted  antiquity,  no  longer  imitated 
its  forms,  and  had  outgrown  its  science, — 
when  the  old  national  poetry  and  all  religious 
colouring  were  scorned  both  by  literature  and 
art, — the  new  exaltation  of  the  church  occur- 
red ;  it  seized  voluntary  or  involuntary  hold  of 
every  mind,  and  produced  a  thorough  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  literature  and  art 

The  church,  however,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
exercised  a  far  different  influence  over  science 
from  that  it  manifested  upon  art 

Philosophy  and  science  in  general  now 
passed  through  a  very  important  epoch.  After 
the  genuine  Aristotle  had  been  restored,  men 
began  in  philosophy,  too,  (as  well  as  in  other 
departments  and  with  other  ancient  writers) 
to  cast  themselves  loose  from  his  authority, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  free  investigation  of  the 
highest  im)blem8.  It  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  church  should  favour  this 
tendency.  She  herself  had  prescribed  the 
highest  principles  in  a  manner  that  forbade 
alldouht  N0W9 whereas Anstotle^s adherents 


had  frequently  owned  opinions  at  variance  with 
the  church  and  savouring  of  aataralism,  some* 
thing  similar  might  be  aj^ehended  on  the  part 
of  his  opponents.  They  wished,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  himself,  to  compare  the  dogmas  of 
the  existing  race  of  teachers  with  God*s  ori'- 
ginal  handwriting,  the  world  and  nature ;  a 
project  the  issue  of  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, though  whether  it  led  to  discoveries  or 
to  errors,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  peril- 
ous ;  the  church,  therefore,  set  its  veto  upon 
it  Telesius,  though  he  never  ventured  be- 
yond the  strict  domain  of  science,  was  never- 
theless all  his  life  confined  to  his  little  native 
town ;  Campanella  was  forced  to  live  an  exile, 
and,  finally,  to  endure  the  torture;  the  pro- 
foundest  of  them  all,  Giordano  Bruno,  a  true 
philosopher,  after  many  persecutions  and  long 
wandering  fell  at  last  under  the  censure  SC 
the  inquisition,  was  arrested,  carried  to  Rome, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned,  '*  not  only,"  as 
the  original  document  states,  '*  as  a  heretic, 
but  as  a  heresiarch,  who  had  written  some 
things  that  affected  religion,  and  that  were 
not  seemly.*  Afler  such  examples  where 
was  the  man  would  venture  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  his  understanding.  Of  all  the 
innovators  of  the  century  only  one,  Francesco 

*  In  a  Venetian  MS.  in  the  Vienna  archives,  under  tke 
rubric  Roma,  Exposilioni,  1592, 28  Seu.,  ie  contained  ihe 
original  of  a  protocol  respecting  the  surrender  of  Giordano 
Bruno.  The  pairiarch*s  vicar,  the  father  inquisitor,  and 
^omniaso  Morosini,  the  assistant  of  the  inqulsitioiL  ap- 
peared before  the  college.  The  vicar  stated,  **li  gtomi 
passali  easer  alato  ritenulo,  e  tutuvia  ritrovarsi  nelle  pri- 
eioni  di  questa  cittli  deputate  al  servicio  del  sanio  ufficio, 
Giordano  Bruno  da  Nola,  imputato  non  solo  di  heretica, 
ma  anco  di  heresiarca,  havendo  composio  di  versi  libri  ncn 
quali  laudando  assai  la  regina  d'Inghilterra  et  altri  prin- 
cipi  heretic!,  scriveva  alcune  cose  concernesU  il  particu- 
lar della  religione  cha  non  convenivano,  sebene  ^i 
parlava  filosoficaraente  \  e  che  cestui  era  apraiata,  easeiM9 
stale  prima  frate  Dominicano,  che  era  vissuio  molt'  anni 
in  Oinevra  et  Inghiiterra,  e  che  in  Napoli  et  altri  luoghl 
era  state  inqtiisito  della  medesima  ImputaUone :  •  che  aB> 
sendosi  sapuia  a  Roma  la  prigionia  di  costui,  lo  UIbo* 
Santa  Severina  supremo  inquisiiore  aveva  scritto  e  dato 
online  che  fusse  inviato  a  Boma ....  con  prima  slciiim 
occasione."  [That  within  the  last  few  days  had  beea 
arrested,  and  was  still  retained  in  the  prisons  of  this  city 
desiinea  to  the  service  of  the  hoW  office,  Giordano  Bruno 
da  Nola,  chaiiged  not  onlr  as  a  heretic,  but  as  a  heresi- 
arch ;  hi»  having  composea  divers  books  in  which,  bcsidei 
praising  not  a  little  ine  queen  of  England  and  other  he> 
retic  sovereigns,  he  had  written  things  concerning  reli- 
gion which  were  not  becoming,  even  though  he  spolus 
philosophically:  moreover,  that  ho  was  an  apostate,  hav- 
ing been  originally  a  Dominican  friar,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  Geneva  and  in  England,  and  had  been  an 
object  of  inquisition  upon  the  same  charge  in  Naples  and 
other  places;  and  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  said  Gior- 
dano Bruno  having  been  made  known  at  Rome,  the  moai 
illustrious  Santa  Severina,  supreme  inquisitor,  had  written 
to  give  orders  that  he  should  oe  sent  to  Rome  ....  by  tho 
first  safe  opportunity.^  Such  an  opportunity,  the  vicar 
stated,  now  presented  itself.  The  answer  was  not  imm^ 
diately  given.  After  dinner,  the  father  inquisitor  ap- 
peared again,  and  was  very  ui^ent,  for  the  boat  was  aboot 
to  depart.  The  savi,  however,  answered, "  Che  estendo 
la  cosa  di  memento  e  consideratione  e  le  occupation!  dl 
guesto  stato  molte  e  gravi  non  si  haveva  per  allhora  potato 
fare  risolutione."  [That  the  matter  being  of  weight  and 
demanding  consideration,  and  the  concerns  of  the  staia 
being  numerous  and  seriotis,  it  had  not  been  cossible  to 
come  to  any  resolution  for  the  present.]  This  lime,  there> 
fore,  the  boat  departed  without  the  prisoner.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  his  subsequent  surrender 
ynM  occ«aio|ied  or  not  by  new  negociation*. 
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Pitrixi,  ibimd  &voar  in  Rome.  He,  too,  at- 
tacked Aristotle,  but  only  on  tlie  ground  that 
his  principles  were  opposed  to  the  church  and 
to  Christianity.  In  opposition  to  the  Aristo- 
telic  notions,  he  sou^t  to  indicate  a  genuine 
philosophical  tradition,  banded  down  through 
successive  ages  &om  the  supposed  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  and  in  which  he  affected  to  find 
a  clearer  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  than  even  in  the  writings  of  Moses. 
This  tradition  he  strove  to  revive  and  restore, 
and  to  substitute  it  in  the  place  of  the  Aristo- 
telic  philosophy.  In  all  his  dedications  he  sets 
forth  this  purpose  of  his,  and  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  its  execution.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  constituted  mind,  not  without  criti- 
cal discernment,  but  that  only  as  regarded 
what  he  rejected,  not  what  he  adopted.  He 
was  called  to  Rome,  and  there  maintained  a 
high  credit  through  the  peculiar  spirit  of  sub- 
serviency to  the  church  displayed  in  his  works, 
but  not  by  reason  of  the  effects  they  produced, 
which  were  inconsiderable. 

The  investigations  of  physics  and  of  natural 
history  were  in  those  times  almost  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  philosophy.  The 
whole  system  of  opinion  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
Tailed  was  called  in  question.  In  fact,  the 
Italians  of  that  epoch  manifested  a  grand  ten- 
dency to  searching  thought,  to  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  truth,  and  lofty  forecasting  specula- 
tion. Who  shall  say  at  what  they  might  have 
arrived  1  But  the  Church  marked  out  a  line 
for  them  they  were  not  to  overstep.  Woe  to 
him  who  ventured  beyond  it 

If,  as  was  unquestionably  the  case,  the  reno- 
fation  of  Catholicism  operated  thus  repres- 
tively  on  science,  the  contrary  was  rather  the 
case  as  regarded  poetry  and  art  These  lack- 
ed a  copious  material,  a  living  object,  and  this 
the  Church  aflbrded  them. 

Torquato  Tasso  presents  an  example  of  the 
dominion  exercised  over  men's  minds  by  the 
renovatbn  of  religion.  His  father  had  sought 
him  out  a  nK)rally  spotless  hero ;  the  son  went 
a  step  further.  As  another  poet  of  that  age 
chose  the  crusades  for  his  subject,  **  because 
it  was  better  to  treat  a  true  argument  in 
Christian  style,  than  to  seek  a  little  Christian 
fiune  m  a  fictitious  one,"  so  likewise  did  Tor- 
quato Tasso ;  he  adopted  a  hero  not  firom  fable, 
but  from  histonr,  a  Christian  hero.  Godfrey 
is  more  than  Mn^;  he  is  like  a  saint  sated 
with  the  world  and  its  fleeting  fame.  The 
poet  would,  however,  have  produced  a  verv 
insipid  work,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
portraying  such  an  individual:  but  Tasso 
•eized  at  once  on  the  sentimental  and  enthu- 
siastic part  of  religion,  which  happily  har- 
monized with  that  fair3r  imagery  whose 
rainbow  hues  he  wrought  into  the  web  of  his 
story.  The  poem  is  here  and  there  somewhat 
prolix ;  the  ^le  is  not  always  finished ;  still 
the  work  is  fuu  of  fancy  and  feeling,  of  nation* 


ISS 

al  spirit,  and  truth  of  character,  and  it  ba« 
upheld  Tasso's  name  high  in  the  favour  and 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  to  the  present 
day.  But  what  a  contrast  between  him  and 
Ariosto !  The  poetic  art  had  fallen  off  firom 
the  Church ;  it  now  renewed  its  allegiance  to 
the  renovated  might  of  religion. 

In  Bologna,  not  far  fi-om  Ferrara,  where 
Tasso  composed  his  poem,  the  school  of  the 
Caraoci  arose  immediately  af^er,  and  its  rise 
marked  a  general  revolution  in  pamting. 

If  we  ask  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
change,  we  are  told  of  the  anatomical  studies 
of  the  Bolognese  academy,  their  electic  imita* 
tion,  and  the  erudition  of  their  manner  in  art; 
and  certainly  the  zeal  with  which  they  sought 
in  their  way  to  seize  upon  the  appearances  of 
nature,  was  highly  meritorious.  But  the  pro- 
blems thev  proposed  to  themselves,  and  their 
manner  of  treating  them,  appear  to  me  noles9 
important  considerations. 

Ludovico  Caracci  employed  himself  much 
upon  the  ideal  of  Christ  He  is  not  alwa;|r% 
though  occasionally,  successful  (as  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  calling  of  Matthew)  in  depicting 
the  mild  and  earnest  man,  full  of  truth  and 
fervour,  of  benignity,  and  majesty,  under  a 
form  that  has  so  oflen  been  the  model  for  suo- 
ceeding  painters.  It  is  true  he  imitates  pre- 
ceding masters,  but  his  manner  of  doing  so  is 
characteristic  He  evidently  had  Raphael's 
Transfiguration  before  his  e^es ;  but  even  in 
appropriating  it,  he  makes  his  Christ  raise  his 
hand  towanU  Moses  with  the  gesture  of  a 
teacher.  Agostino  Caracci's  masterpiece  is 
unquestionably  his  St  Jerome,  an  old  man  at 
the  point  of  death,  no  longer  capable  of  motion, 
but  who  to  hb  last  gasp  gaies  m  fervent  long- 
ing upon  the  host  presented  to  him.  Annibars 
E^e  Homo,  in  the  Borghese  palace,  a  figure 
strongly  shaded,  with  delicate  transparent 
skin,  and  in  tears,  is  Ludovico*s  ideal  exalted 
to  a  higher  pitch.  That  ideal  is  admirably 
embodied,  with  all  the  fiilness  of  youth,  even 
in  the  rigidity  of  death,  in  the  Pieta,  a  work 
in  which  the  dismal  event  is  conceived  and 
expressed  with  original  feeling.  In  the  lunet- 
tis  in  the  poria  palace,  the  landscape  is  strik- 
ingly enlivened  by  the  simple  expression  of 
human  events  in  the  sacred  histories. 

We  see,  that  although  these  masters  applied 
themselves  occasionally  to  profane  subjecta» 
they  wrought  upon  sacred  ones  with  peculiar 
zeaL  It  is  not,  therefore,  wholly  to  their  ex- 
ternal technical  merits  they  owe  the  rank  they 
occupy ;  their  grand  distinction  is,  that  they 
once  more  caught  the  full  inspiration  of  their 
subjects ;  that  the  religious  conceptions  they 
set  before  us,  had  for  themselves  once  more 
some  significancy. 

This  same  tendency  distinguishes  their  pu- 

Jils.     Domenichino  elaborated  the  idea  of  St 
erome  conceived   by  Agostino,  with  such 
happy  diligence,  that  in  variety  of  grouping, 
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and  fblness  o^  expression,  he  periiape  surpassed 
his  master.  His  bead  of  St  Nil  us  appears  to 
me  a  noble  work,  fVom  its  mingled  expression 
of  angruish  and  reflection :  his  prophetesses 
are  full  of  youth,  innocence,  ana  deep  medi- 
tation. He  loved,  above  all,  to  contrast  the 
vays  of  heaven  with  the  woes  of  earth ;  in 
like  manner  has  he,  in  the  Madonna  del  Ro- 
sario,  most  strikingly  contrasted  the  divine 
Mother,  full  of  grace,  with  the  needy  and 
wretched  son  of  earth. 

Guido  Reni,  too,  may  be  said  sometunes  to 
adopt  this  system,  though  it  be  only  in  placing 
the  Virgin,  glowing  in  eternal  loveliness,  in 
juxtaposition  with  emaciated  monkish  saints. 
Guido  has  racy  vigour  and  original  conception. 
How  noble  is  his  Judith,  towering  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  deed  she  has  accomplished, 
and  of  the  gratitude  she  owes  for  Heaven's 
aid !  Who  is  there  that  knows  not  his  enrap- 
tured Madonnas,  almost  dissolving  in  their 
raptures  1  Even  in  his  samts  he  embodies  an 
ideal  of  sentimental  reverie. 

We  have  not  yet,  however,  indicated  all  the 
peculiarities  of  this  epoch  of  art :  it  has  ano- 
ther less  attractive  side.  There  is  sometimes 
a  Ume  of  quaint  incongruity  in  the  conceptions 
of  these  painters.  The  lovely  group  of  the 
holy  family,  for  instance,  is  figur^  with  a  St 
John  ceremoniously  kissing  the  foot  of  the 
infant  Jesus,  or  the  apostles  come  to  condole, 
as  the  phrase  is,  with  the  Virgin,  deliberately 
prepared  to  wipe  away  their  tears.  How  often 
too  is  the  horrible  represented  without  the 
least  mitigation !  In  the  St  Agnes  of  Domeni- 
chino,  we  see  the  blood  spouting  out  under 
the  sword.  Guido  portrays  the  murder  of  the 
infants  in  Bethlehem  in  all  its  horrors :  the 
women  are  all  screaming,  open-mouthed,  while 
the  blood-thirsty  soldiers  are  butchering  the 
children. 

Religion  had  resumed  its  former  empire  over 
men*8  minds,  but  its  influence  over  art  was 
very  different  from  that  it  exercised  in  former 
times.  Then  art  was  sensuous,  simple,  and 
true :  now  it  often  exhibited  something  fan* 
tastic  and  constrained. 

No  one  will  withhold  his  admiration  from 
the  talent  of  Guercino :  but  what  a  John  is 
that  from  his  hand,  preserved  in  the  Sciarra 
ffallery!  With  brawny  arms,  huge  naked 
knees,  gloomy,  and  inspired  assuredly,  but 
who  can  say  whether  the  inspiration  be  of  a 
heavenly  or  an  earthly  nature.  His  St 
Thomas  lays  his  hand  so  forcibly  on  the  wound 
in  the  Redeemer's  side,  that  his  rude  touch 
must  give  it  pain.  Guercino  depicts  Peter 
Martyr,  precisely  at  the  moment  the  sword 
cleaves  his  head.  By  the  side  of  that  duke  of 
Aqnitaine,  whom  St  Bernard  is  investing  with 
the  cowl,  he  introduces  a  monk  in  the  act  of 
converting  an  esquire,  and  the  spectator  sees 
himself  inexorably  condemned  to  witness  a 
scene  of  premjMlitated  devotion. 


We  will  not  here  inquire  how  fkr  the  bounds 
of  art  were  overpassed  by  thie  mode  of  treat- 
ment, sometimes  unsubstantially  ideal,  some- 
times hard  and  unnatural ;  suilice  it  to  say, 
that  the  church  acquired  complete  dominion  ^, 
over  paintingr  in  its  renovated  state.  It  animat- 
ed the  art  with  the  breath  of  poetry,  and  with 
the  principles  of  positive  religion,  but  it  gave 
it  at  the  same  time  an  ecclesiastical,  sacer- 
dotal, and  modern  dogmatic  character. 

Such  a  consummation  must  have  been  still 
easier  for  the  Church  with  regard  to  architect 
ture,  which  was  engaged  in  her  immediate 
service.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has 
investigated  the  progression  in  modem  con- 
structions, from  the  imitation  of  the  ancients 
to  the  canon  for  the  building  of4he  churches 
devised  by  Barozzi,  and  since  his  day,  contin- 
ually observed  in  Rome  and  throuffhoot  the 
catholic  world.  The  lightness  and  general 
freedom  that  characterized  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  here  too  became  transfbrmed  into  \ 
gravity,  and  pomp,  and  religious  magnificence. 

As  regarded  one  art  alone,  it  long  remained    . 
questionable,  whether  or  not  it  would  render  , 
itself  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  church. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
miisic  had  merged  into  the  most  intricate 
technicality,  variations,  proportions,  imita- 
tions, riddles,  and  fugues,  constituted  the  glory 
of  the  composer.  The  meaning  of  the  wonis 
was  utterly  disregarded :  we  meet  with  a 
whole  hostof  masses  of  that  period,  the  themes 
for  which  were  furnished  by  profane  melodies. 
The  human  voice  was  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
strument* 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  council  of  Trent 
took  offence  at  the  introduction  of  such  music 
into  the  churches.  In  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, Pius  IV.  instituted  a  commission  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inquiring,  whether  music 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  churches  or  not. 
The  question  was  very  doubtful.  The  church 
required  that  the  words  sung  should  be  Intel* 
ligible ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  accord- 
ance  between  them  and  the  expression  of  the 
music :  this  the  musicians  asserted  was  unat- 
tainable by  the  laws  of  their  art  Cardinal 
Borromeo  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
his  austerity  might  easily  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  harsh  resolution. 

Happily,  th^  right  man  once  more  present- 
ed himself  at  the  right  ndbment 

Among  the  Roman  composers  of  that  day, 
was  Pier  Luigi  Palestrina. 

The  rigid  Paul  IV.  had  expelled  him  fVom 
the  papal  chapel,  because  he  was  married ; 
since  which  event  he  had  lived  retired  and 
forgotten,  in  a  sorry  cottage  among  the  vine- 
yards of  Monte  Celia  His  was  a  mind  inca- 
pable of  succumbing  to  adverse  fortune.  Even 

*  Giuseppe  Baini :  Memorie  storicho-critiche  della  Yit« 
e  delle  opere  di  OioTanni  Pier  Luigi  di  Paleatrina,  Roma, 
1828^  convffjr  (he  jpfomMrtion  of  wluoli  I  JisYe  made  uae. 
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in  his  eolitode  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art  i 
with  an  ardour  that  rewarded  his  creative! 

Jowers  with  freedom,  and  originality  of  pro- 
uction.  Here  he  wrote  the  improperie,  that 
to  this  day  ennohle  the  solemnities  of  Good 
Friday  in  the  Sixtine  chapel.  Never,  per- 
haps, has  any  masician  seized  with  more  ^renins 
on  the  profound  meaning  of  a  scriptural  text, 
its  symbolical  significance,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  human  sonl  and  on  religion. 

If  any  man  were  especially  qualified  to 
make  the  experiment,  whether  it  was  possible 
to  apply  that  method  to  the  whole  complicated 
work  of  a  mass,  that  man  was  Palestrina ;  and 
to  him  the  commission  referred  the  subject 

He  was  thoroughly  sensible  that  on  the  result 
of  hb  experiment  rested,  so  to  speak,  the  life 
or  death  of  the  grand  music  of  the  mass,  and 
he  entered  on  it  with  the  deliberate  resolution 
to  strain  all  his  powers  for  its  success.  On 
his  manuscript  were  found  the  words,  "  Lord, 
enlighten  my  eyes  !'* 

He  did  not  immediately  succeed ;  his  first 
two  works  were  fiiilures ;  but  at  last,  in  happy 
hoar,  he  completed  the  mass  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  The  mass  of  Pope  Marcel- 
las,'*  and  which  surpassed  all  expectation.  It 
is  full  of  shnple  melody,  and  yet  will  bear 
comparison,  in  point  of  richness  and  variety, 
with  any  that  preceded  it ;  its  chorusses  sepa- 
rate and  meet  again ;  the  meaning?  of  the  text 
is  incomparably  expressed ;  the  Kjrrie  is  all 
prostration,  the  Agnus  is  very  lowliness,  the 
Credo  majesty.  Pope  Pius  IV.,  before  whom 
it  was  performed,  was  delighted,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  heavenly  melodies,  such 
as  the  apostle  John  may  liave  heard  in  his 
ecstasy. 

By  this  one  great  example  the  question  was 
flet  at  rest  forever,  and  a  coarse  was  opened, 
in  which  have  been  produced  the  most  beauti- 
ful works,  and  the  most  touching  too,  even  to 
tiiose  who  do  not  own  the  Romiui  faith.  Who 
can  listen  to  them  and  not  feel  his  spirit  stir 
within  him  ?  It  is  as  though  nature  became 
endowed  with  tone  and  voice,  as  though  the 
elements  spoke,  and  the  sounds  of  universal 
life  mingled  in  spontaneous  harmony  to  hallow 
and  adore,  now  undulating  like  tiie  sea,  now 
soaring  heavenward  in  exulting  bursts  of 
jubilee.  The  soul  is  borne  aloft  to  the  regions 
of  religious  ecstasy,  on  the  wings  of  universal 
sympathy. 

This  art,  which  had  perhaps  most  widely 
alienated  itself  from  the  church,  was  now, 
above  all  others,  that  which  became  most 
closely  attached  to  it  Nothinj^  could  have 
been  of  more  moment  for  Catholicism.  Even 
hi  its  dogmas,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  had  ad- 
mitted something  of  reverie  and  enthusiasm; 
and  in  its  most  hnpressive  peniteatial  and 
didactic  books,  these  constituted  a  leading 
characteristic.  Spiritual  sentimentality  and 
rapture  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetry 


and  painting,  whilst  music,  more  direct,  more 
penetrating  and  irresistible  in  its  appeals  than 
any  other  expositor  or  any  other  art,  embodied 
those  feelings  in  all  the  abundance  of  a  more 
kindred  and  more  purely  ideal  language,  and 
spell-bound  every  mind. 

The  Curia. 

Whilst  all  the  elements  of  society  and  men- 
tal activity  were  thus  seized  and  transformed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  which  they  all  met  and  mingled,  was  like- 
wise greatly  changed. 

This  change  was  already  noticed  under 
Paul  IV. ;  the  example  of  Pius  V.  was  of  ex- 
traordinary influence  upon  it;  under  Gregonr 
XIII.,  it  became  palpable  to  every  one.  "  It 
has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  welfare 
of  the  church,"  says  P.  Tiepolo,  in  1576, 
**  that  several  successive  popes  have  been  men 
<^  irreproachable  lives.  This  has  induced 
other  men  too  to  become  better,  or  at  least  to 
put  on  that  appearance.  Cardinals  and  pre- 
lates are  diligent  in  their  attendance  on  mass ; 
in  their  households  every  thing  that  would 
give  scandal  is  sedulously  avoided ;  the  whole 
city  has  laid  aside  its  old  disregard  to  morality, 
and  is  become  much  more  Christian  than  be- 
fore in  its  manners  and  habits.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  in  matters  of  religion  Rome 
is  not  far  from  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
it  is  given  to  man  to  attam.'^ 

Not  that  the  papal  court  was  all  made  up 
of  puritans  and  canters :  it  consisted  unques- 
tionably of  distinguished  men,  but  who  had 
committed  themselves  in  a  high  degree  to  a 
rigorous  tone  of  sentiment  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

If  we  picture  it  to  ourselves  as  it  exbted 
under  Sixtus  V.,  we  shall  find  in  it  no  few 
cardinals  who  played  a  considerable  part  in 
the  politics  of  world :— Gallio  of  Como,  first 
minister  during  two  pontificates,  who  possessed 
the  art  of  ruling  by  compliancy ;  he  now  fur* 
ther  distinguished  himself  by  the  application 
of  his  great  income  to  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments;— Rusticucci,  already  powerful  under 
Pius  v.,  and  not  without  great  influence  un* 
der  Sixtus,  a  man  full  of  penetration  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  industrious,  and  the  more  cir- 
cumspect and  irreproachable,  inasmuch  as  he 
aigied  at  the  papacy ;— Salviati,  who  had  ac- 
quired reputation  by  his  well-ordered  govern- 
ment of  Bologna,  a  man  of  blameless  life  and 
simple  habits,  and  not  serious  merely,  but  even 
austere ; — Santorio,  cardinal  of  San  Severina, 
the  man  of  the  inquisition,  long  in  the  com- 
mand of  paramount  influence  in  all  spirit- 
ual afilairs ;  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  severe 
with  his  servants,  full  of  harshness  even  to- 
wards his  own  relations,  much  more  so  to- 
wards others,  inaccessible  to  every  one;— 
contrasted  with  him  Madruzzi,  who  always 
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TIMES  OF  GREGORY  XHL  AND  SIXTUS  V.      [a.  d.  1572-90. 

The  learned  men  oif  the  court  occupied  « 
distingfnished  rank: — Bellarmine,  profeaBor, 
gramsiarian,  the  greatest  controversialist  of 
the  catholic  church,  who  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  apostolic  life ;  another  Jesuit, 
Maffei,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Portu- 
guese conqueets  in  India,  particularly  as  they 
regrarded  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ia 
the  South  and  in  the  East,  and  who  also  com- 
posed the  life  of  I>oyola,  a  work  in  which 
phrase  follows  phrase  with  deliberate  diffuse- 
ness  and  nicely  poised  elegance.*  Som^ 
times  there  were  strangers,  such  as  the  Ger- 
man Clavius,  who  combined  profound  science 
with  blamelessness  of  life,  and  enjcmd  the 
esteem  of  every  one;  or  Muret,  a  French- 
man, the  best  latinist  of  that  day,  who  alter 
he  had  long  expounded  the  pandects  in  an 
original  and  classic  manner  (he  was  as  witt^ 
as  he  was  eloquent,)  became  a  priest  in  bis 
old  age,  applied  himself  to  theological  studies, 
and  read  mass  every  day;  or  the  Spanish 
canonist  Azpilcueta,  whose  responsa  were  re- 
garded as  oracles  by  the  court,  and  the  whole 
catholic  world :  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  oflen 
seen  to  stop  for  hours  before  his  house  to  con- 
verse with  him;  yet  he  humbled  himself  to 
the  lowest  offices  in  the  hospitals. 

Among  these  remarkable  personages,  Filip- 
po  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  an  eminent  confessor  and  guide  of 
souls,  obtained  great  and  extensive  influence. 
He  was  good-natured,  playiul,  strict  in  essen- 
tials, indulgent  in  trifles.  He  never  cons- 
manded,  but  only  gave  counsels:  he  even 
seemed  to  request :  he  did  not  dissertate,  but 
ccmversed:  he  possessed  the  requisite  pene- 
tration todisttnguish  the  peculiar  bent  of  every 
mind.  The  Oratory  he  founded  grew  up  out 
of  the  visits  made  him,  and  the  attachment  of 
some  young  men,  T^ho  looked  on  themsebrea 
as  his  disciples,  and  wished  to  live  with  him. 
The  most  famous  among  them  is  Cesar  Bft- 
ronii^s,  the  annalist  of  Uie  church.  Filippo 
Neri  recognized  his  talent,  and  persuaded  him 
to  set  forth  the  history  of  the  church  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Oratory,  though  at  first  he 
showed  no  inclination  to  the  taskf  Baroniua 
applied  himself  for  thirty  years  continuously 
to  his  historical  labours,  and  even  when  he 
had  become  cardinal  he  used  to  rise  before 
day  to  pursue  them.  He  regularly  ate  at  the 
same  table  with  his  household  ;  nor  was  any* 
thing  ever  observable  in  his  charactcir  incon- 
sistent with  humility  and  godlinesa  Both  in 
the  Oratory  and  as  cardinal,  he  maintained  a 
strict  intimacy  with  Tarugi,  who  was  in  high 
consideration  as  a  confessor  and  preacher,  and 
who  was  like  himself  remarkable  for  guileless 
piety.  Their  friendship  lasted  till  death,  and 
was  a  source  of  happiness  to  both :  they  were 

4  Yits  J.  p.  Maffei  SeraMio  auctore.    In  the  ediUon  of 
Maflfei'B  works,  Bere.  1747. 
fOaUoniu^  Vita  Phil.  Nfrii    Mog.  1603.  p.  163. 


possessed  the  secret  of  the  policy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  both  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Ger- 
man line,  and  who  was  called  the  Cato  of  the 
college,  only  however  for  his  learning  and  his 
blameless  virtue,  not  his  censorious  preten- 
sions, for  he  was  modesty  itself.  Sirletto  was 
still  living,  of  all  the  cardinals  of  his  times, 
unquestionably  the  most  versed  in  science  and 
in  languages,  a  living  library,  as  Muret  said ; 
yet  when  he  roseupnrom  his  books,  he  would 
call  the  boys  to  him  as  they  carried  their 
fkgots  to  market  in  winter,  instruct  them  in 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  then  buy  their 
wood  of  them :  he  was,  in  truth,  a  cordially 
good  natured  and  compassionate  man.*  The 
example  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  whose  memory 
gradually  ripened  into  the  glory  of  sainthood, 
had  great  influence.  Federico  Borromeo  was 
by  nature  irritable  and  impetuous,  but,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  set  before  him  by  his  uncle,  he 
led  a  religious  lifo,  and  suffered  not  the  mor- 
tifications be  not  unfrequently  endured  to  dis- 
turb his  composure.  But  the  truest  copy  oi 
that  exemplary  man  was  Affostino  Valiere,  a 
man  of  a  nature  as  noble  and  pure  as  his  eru- 
dition was  rare,  who  followed  the  voice  of  his 
conscience  alone,  and  who  now,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  seemed  to  present  the  type  of  a 
bishop  of  the  primitive  times. 

The  rest  of  the  prelates  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  cardinals,  whose  associates  they 
were  in  the  congregation,  and  whose  places 
they  were  one  day  to  occupy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  highest  tribunal 
of  Rome,  the  Auditori  di  Rota,  two  in  particu- 
lar distinguished  themselves  at  this  period; 
they  being  at  the  same  time  men  of  opposite 
characters.  The  one  was  Mantica,  who  lived 
only  among  books  and  legal  documents,  who 
served  the  forum  and  the  schools  by  his 
judicial  works,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing himself  briefly,  and  without  much 
ceremony.  The  other  was  Arigone,  who  gave 
himself  up  not  so  much  to  Uioks  as  to  the 
world,  the  court,  and  politics,  and  who  was 
remarkable  for  judgment  and  for  suppleness 
of  character.  •  Both,  however,  strove  alike  to 
maintain  a  reputation  for  puritjr  of  conduct 
and  religious  fervour.  Of  the  bishops  about 
the  court,  those  were  particularly  noticed  who 
had  been  engaged  in  nunciatures:  Torres, 
who  had  had  a  great  part  in  the  conclusion  of 
Pius  V.'s  league  against  the  Turks ;  Mal{^ 
pina,  wbo  had  watched  over  the  interests  of 
the  catholic  church  in  Germany  and  the 
North;  Bolognetti,  to  whom  had  been  com- 
mitted the  laborious  visitation  of  the  Venetian 
churches ;  all  of  them  men  who  had  risen  by 
their  talents  and  their  zeal  for  religion. 

*  Clftconius,  Vittt  Paparum,  lit.  p.  978.  where  also  is 
given  the  epitaph  od  ISirleto,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  "  eruditonim  pauperumque  patronos"  [patron  of  the 
learned  and  of  the  poor.]  Cardell&'s  Memorie  Sioriche 
de'  Cardjnali  contain  no  more  llian  the  notices  of  Ciaco- 
lii«s  put  into  Italian. 
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baried  side  by  side.  A  third  disciple  of  San 
Fillippo^s  was  Silvio  ADtoniano,  whose  incli- 
oatioos  indeed  tended  rather  to  literature  and 
poetic  labours,  and  who  subsequently  dis- 
played extraordinary  literary  skill  in  the  com- 
position of  papal  briefs,  when  that  duty  was 
consigned  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  the  gen- 
tlest manners,  humble  and  affiible,  all  |^od- 
ness  and  piety.' 

All  the  prominent  features  oi  this  court, 
politics,  administration,  poetry,  art,  and  learn- 
ing, wore  the  same  complexion. 

What  a  change  from  the  curia  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  when,  the  cardinals 
were  at  open  war  with  the  popes ;  when  the 
latter  buckled  on  the  sword,  and  in  court  and 
in  person  repudiated  every  thing  that  called 
to  mind  their  Christian  vocation.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  still  and  conventlike  were 
the  habits  of  the  cardinals.  The  failure  of 
Cardinal  Tosco,  who  once  had  the  nearest 
prospect  of  the  papacy,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
bis  habitual  use  of  two  or  three  Lombard  pro- 
verbs that  were  considered  objectionable.  So 
punctilious  and  so  easily  oflended  was  public 
opmion. 

But  we  must  not  conceal,  that  in  social 
habits  too,  as  well  as  in  literature  and  art, 
another,  and  to  our  feelings  less  agreeable, 
aspect  of  things,  unfolded  itself.  Miracles, 
that  had  not  been  seen  far  a  long  time,  were 
renewed.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  at  San 
Silvestro  began  to  speak,  an. event  that  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  upon  the  people, 
that  the  waste  district  round  the  church  was 
very  soon  put  under  cultivation.  In  Rione  de* 
Monti  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared in  a  hayrick,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  looked  on  this  as  such  a 
special  token  of  Divine  favour,  that  they  rose 
inarms  to  resist  its  removal  We  hear  of 
similar  phenomena  in  Narni,  Lodi,  and  San 
Severino ;  and  from  the  States  of  the  Church 
they  spr^id  over  the  whole  Catholic  world. 
The  popes,  too,  resumed  the  practice  of 
canonization,  which  had  been  disused  for  a 
considerable  time.  All  confessors  were  not 
BO  judicious  as  Filippo  Neri :  a  barren  work- 
seeking  pietism  was  encouraged,  and  the  con- 
ception of  Divine  things,  was  mingled  with 
fantastic  superstition. 

Would  we  could,  at  least,  cherish  the  be- 
lief^ that  even  with  these  fklse  notions,  the 
multitude  had  imbibed  a  thorough  devotion 
to  the  precepts  of  religion ! 

But  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
court,  that  along  with  its  religious  efibrts 
those  of  the  most  vehemently  secular  ten- 
dency manifested  themselves  likewise. 

The  curia  was  not  exclusively  an  ecclesi- 
astical institution,  it  had  a  state,  and  indi- 
rectly a  great  portion  of  the  world  to  rule. 
In  proportion  as  any  individual  acquired  a 
share  in  that  power,  he  won  oonsequence,  the 


gifts  of  fortune,  influence,  and  every  thing 
Uiat  man  is  prone  to  covet  Human  nature 
could  not  have  so  changed,  that  men  should 
have  struggled  only  by  spiritual  means  for  the 
prizes  ofifered  by  society  and  politics.  The 
same  bourses  were  here  adopted  as  at  other 
courts,  but  with  very  peculiar  modifications, 
consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  arena. 

Of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  proba- 
bly possessed  in  those  days  the  most  fluctuat- 
ing population.  Under  Leo  X.  it  had  swelled 
to  more  than  eighty  thousand  souls,  and  it  bad 
sunk  again  to  forty-five  thousand  under  Paul 
IV.,  from  whose  rigour  every  one  fled.  Im- 
mediately after  his  days  it  rose  again  in  a  few 
years  to  seventy  thousand,  and  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  under  Sixtus  V.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the 
fixed  residents  bore  no  proportion  to  these 
numbers.  The  city  was  peopled  rather  by 
long  sojourners  than  by  natives ;  it  might  be 
compured  to  a  fair  or  a  diet,  without  countinu* 
ance  or  stability,  without  the  cement  of  blood. 
Numbers  flocked  to  Rome,  because  they  could 
not  find  any  preferment  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Wounded  pride  drove  some  thither, 
wayward  ambition  others.  Many  thought 
there  was  more  liberty  there  than  elsewhere. 
Every  man  sought  to  rise  in  his  own  way. 

The  heterogenous  elements  were  still  &r 
from  coalescing  into  one  compact  body;  the 
various  races  were  still  numerous,  and  so 
distinct,  that  the  diversities  of  national  and  pro- 
vincial character  were  easily  to  be  seen.  The 
courteous  docile  Lombard  was  distinguished 
from  the  Genoese,  who  thought  to  carrv  all 
before  him  by  the  force  of  his  money,  and  the 
Venetian,  alert  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
others.  There  mi^ht  be  seen  the  frugal 
loquacious  FlorenUne,  the  Roroagnese  with 
his  instinctive  staunchness  in  the  chase  of  his 
own  interest,  atid  the  assuming  and  ceremo- 
nious Neapolitan.  The  men  from  the  north 
were  simple  in  their  habits,  and  fond  of  com- 
fort, even  Clavius  the  German  was  the  butt  of 
manv  a  joke,  for  his  two  very  substantial 
breakfiists.  The  French  kept  apart,  and  had 
the  most  diflkultv  in  relinquishing  their  na^ 
tional  habits.  The  Spaniard  stalked  about 
wrapped  in  his  sottana  and  his  cloak*  full  of 
pretension  and  ambitious  schemes,  and  de- 
spised all  the  rest. 

There  was  nothing  which  an  individual  in 
the  multitude  might  not  venture  to  set  his 
heart  on.  People  were  ibnd  of  the  recollec- 
tion, that  John  XXIII.,  when  he  was  asked 
why  he  was  going  to  Rome,  answered,  he 
wished  to  bec^e  pope,— and  pope  he  was. 
In  like  manner  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  had 
risen  from  the  lowest  grade  to  supreme  digni- 
ty. Every  man  deemed  himself  capable  of 
every  thing,  and  hoped  for  every  thing. 

It  was  a  frequent  remark  in  those  days, 
and  a  perfectly  just  one,  that  there  was  soote- 
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thing  of  a  republican  character  in  the  prelacy 
and  the  curia ;  this  consisted  in  the  circnm- 
stance  that  all  might  pretend  to  all,  and  that 
individuals  continually  rose  from  humble  ori- 
gin to  the  highest  dignities  Nevertheless, 
that  republic  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
constitution :  on  the  one  hand  was  the  uni- 
versal qualification  of  individuals  for  public 
honours,  on  the  other  the  absolute  power  of  a 
single  man,  upon  whose  arbitrary  decision 
depended  every  endowment  and  everv  pro- 
motion. And  who  was  that  mani  He  on 
whom  an  utterly  incalculable  combination 
b^towed  the  victory  in  the  elective  contest. 
Previously  of  little  weight,  he  suddenly  be- 
came invested  with  the  fulness  of  authority. 
Being  under  the  conviction  that  he  had  been 
raised  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  highest  dignity,  he  had  so  much  the  less 
motive  to  forego  any  of  his  personal  inclina- 
tions. He  nsually  began  forthwith,  with  a 
thorough  alteration  of  existing  arrangements. 
The  legates  and  governors  were  changed  in 
all  the  provinces :  in  the  capital  there  were 
places  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  always  fell 
to  the  pope's  kinsmen  and  nephews.  Even 
when  nepotism  was  restricted,  as  it  was  ia 
the  period  under  our  immediate  consideration, 
still  every  pope  ftivoured  his  old  confidants 
and  retainers.  It  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  not  break  off  his  habitual  intercourse 
with  them.  Thus  the  secreUry,  who  had 
long  served  the  Cardinal  Montalto,  was  also 
the  most  acceptable  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Each 
pope,  of  necessity,  brought  forward  with  him- 
self the  partisans  of  the  opinions  to  which  he 
himself  mclined.  Thus  did  every  new  acces- 
sion to  the  papal  chair  bring  about  a  kind  of 
revolution  m  all  prospects  and  expectations, 
in  the  approaches  to  power,  and  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  temporal  dignities.  "  It  is,"  says 
Commendone,  "as  though  the  site  of  the 
princely  castle  in  a  city  were  changed,  and 
all  the  streets  were  made  to  run  towards  the 
new  edifice :  how  many  houses  must  be  pulled 
down,  how  often  must  the  road  be  carried 
through  a  palace,  while  new  lanes  and  passa- 
ges begin  to  be  thronged.*'  This  comparison 
does  not  unaptly  depict  the  violent  changes 
occurring  on  each  occasion,  and  the  degree  of 
stability  of  the*consequent  arrangements. 

A  circumstance  of  a  most  peculiar  kind  rose 
Inevitably  out  of  this. 

From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  mu- 
tations, and  the  accession  of  the  popes  at  so 
much  a  more  advanced  age  than  usual  with 
other  sovereigns,  and  the  momentarily  im- 
pending possibility  of  a  transition  of  power  in- 
to other  hands,  every  man's  life  was,  as  it 
were,  a  continuous  game  of  chance ;  no  man 
could  calculate  the  upshot,  but  his  hopes  were 
kept  continually  alive  by  the  uncertainty. 

Each  individual's  hopes  of  fortuno  and  pro- 
siotioa  depended  especially  on  personal  fa- 


votir ;  and  where  all  personal  Influence  was 
in  such  a  continual  state  of  fluctuation,  the 
calculations  of  ambition  must  necessarily  have 
assumed  a  corresponding  tone,  and  cast  them- 
selves upon  very  peculiar  devices. 

In  our  manuscript  collections  are  to  be 
found  a  multitude  of  directions  respecting  the 
behaviour  expedient  to  be  observed  at  the 
papal  court '^  The  manner  jn  which  each 
man  plies  his  schemes,  and  seeks  to  make  his 
fortune,  appears  to  me  no  unintoresting  ob- 
ject of  notice.  Human  nature  is  inexhaust- 
iblo  in  its  plastic  capacity  for  adaptation  to 
circubistances ;  the  more  rigidly  defined  the 
data  imposed  on  it,  the  more  unexpected  are 
the  forms  into  which  it  throws  itself. 

All  cannot  adopt  the  same  course :  he  who 
possesses  nothing  must  be  content  to  take 
service.  A  libenLi  domestication  in  the  houses 
of  cardinals  and  princes  was  still  open  to  lite- 
rary men.  If  a  man  felt  compelled  to  plaoa 
himself  in  such  a  position,  it  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  chief  solicitude  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  head  of  the  house,  to  acquire 
merit  in  his  eyes,  to  penetrate  his  secrets,  and 
to  become  indispensable  to  him.  Everything 
was  patiently  endured  at  his  hands,  even  in- 
justice was  borne  with  cheerfblness ;  for  how 
soon,  on  a  change  in  the  papacy,  might  his 
star  too  rise  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  retain- 
ers partake  of  its  splendour.  Fortune  ebbs 
and  flows :  the  man  remains  the  same. 

Others,  perhaps,  directed  their  eSbrts  to  the 
attainment  of  a  little  place,  that  with  sea] 
and  activity  might  open  a  certain  field  to 
their  ambition*  But  in  truth,  it  is  always  an 
irksome  thing— and  so  it  was  then  and  there 
as  much  as  in  any  other  city  and  other  times 
— to  be  obliged  to  look  to  necessary  wants  in 
the  first  phice,  and  to  honour  afterwards. 

How  much  more  fortunate  was  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  had  a  competency !  The 
monti,  in  which  they  purchased  shares,  yielded 
them  a  certain  income  every  month:  they 
they  bought  a  place,  in  right  of  which  they 
entered  directly  into  the  prelacy,  and  not 
only  attained  an  independence,  but  also  an 
'opportunity  of  brilliantly  displaying  their 
talenta  Whoso  has  to  him  shall  be  given. 
At  this  court  it  was  doubly  advantageous  to 
possess  something,  because  the  possession  re- 
verted to  the  camera,  so  that  the  pope  himself 
had  an  interest  in  its  increase. 

In  such  a  situation  there  was  no  more  need 
of  so  slavishly  attaching  oneself  to  a  great 
BO   strongly   renounced    partisanship 


*For  tnst&Dice:  Instniuione  al  signor  cardinale  A 
Medici  del  inodo  como  si  deve  fovemars  neltm  coite  dl 
Roma.— Awenimenti  all'  aiaBo*  cardinal  Montalto  a 
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very  questionable  majcims:  inform  zxv.— The  most  im- 
portant of  all.  DisconBO  over  ritraito  della  corte  di  Roma 
cU  Mr.  m— .  Commendonn.    Codd.  Bang.  M  YIsbiuu 
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would  rcther,  indeed,  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  man's  promotion,  if  it  ran  counter  to  the 
caprices  of  fortune.  The  most  essential  pre* 
caution  to  be  dbeerred  was,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  any  one ;  a  precaution  most  sensi- 
tirely  and  watchfhily  attended  to  in  the 
slightest  and  most  superficial  intercourses  of 
life.  Care  was  taken,  for  instance,  not  to 
treat  any  man  with  more  honour  than  he  was 
exactly  entitled  to ;  equality  of  comportment 
towards  persons  of  different  degrees  would  be 
inequality,  and  might  produce  an  unfavoura- 
ble impression.  Even  of  the  absent  nothing 
but  good  was  to  be  spoken,  not  only  because 
words  once  uttered  are  no  longer  in  our 
power,  they  fly  one  knows  not  whither,  but 
abw  because  very  few  love  a  keen  scrutinizer. 
It  behoved  a  man  to  make  a  moderate  use  of 
his  knowledge,  and  to  avoid  rendering  it  tedi- 
ous to  any  one.  It  was  not  advisabTe  to  be 
the  bearer  of  bad  news,  a  part  of  the  unfa- 
vourable impression  always  recoiling  upon 
the  bearer  or  the  tidmgs.  The  only  difficult 
on  the  other  hand  was  to  avoid  so  strict  a  si- 
lence as  would  render  one's  purpose  apparent 

Elevation  to  higher  dignities,  even  to  that 
of  cardinal,  conferred  no  exemption  from  these 
duties ;  it  only  obliged  the  individual  to  be 
more  assiduous  of  observance  of  them  in  his 
own  sphere.  Who  should  venture  to  betray 
his  belief  that  any  member  of  the  college  of 
cardinals  was  unfit  for  the  papal  dignity  1 
There  was  not  one  of  them  so  insignificant  on 
whom  the  choice  might  not  possibly  fall. 

A  cardinal's  first  concern  was  to  cultivate 
the  fiivourable  opinion  of  the  reigning  pope : 
on  it  depended  fortune  and  dignity,  universal 
deference  and  obsequiousness.  Great  discre- 
tion, however,  was  necessary  in  the  manner 
of  paying  his  court  Profound  silence  was  to 
be  observed  as  to  all  the  personal  concerns  of 
the  pope,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  no  pains 
were  to  be  spared  to  come  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  so  as  secretly  to  shape  one's  processings 
accordingly.  The  pope  might,  indeed,  now 
and  then  be  addressed  m  praise  <jf  his  nephews, 
their  fidelity  and  their  talents:  such  topics 
were  usually  welcome.  To  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  papal  house,  use  might  be  made  of  the 
monks,  who  under  pretence  of  religion  pene- 
trate further  than  any  one  imagines. 

The  importance  and  the  rapid  vicissitude 
of  personal  relations,  imposes  especially  on 
amliassadors  a  necessi^  for  extraordinary  vi- 
gilance. Like  a  skilful  pilot,  the  envoy  ob- 
serves how  the  wind  blows:  he  spares  no 
money  to  get  hold  of  persons  who  may  give 
him  information ;  all  his  outlay  is  well  repaid 
by  a  single  valuable  intelligence,  which  may 
indicate  to  him  the  seasonable  moment  for 
pushing  forward  his  negociations.  If  he  has 
a  request  to  make  of  the  pope,  he  makes  it 
his  business  insensibly  to  interweave  its  pur- 
port with  the  pope's  own  interests,  however 
21 


remote  firom  each  other  the  two  may  really 
be.  Above  all,  he  strains  every  effort  to  win 
oyer  the  favourite  kinsman,  and  to  convince 
him  that  from  no  court,  so  much  as  his  own, 
has  the  latter  reason  to  expect  wealth  and 
permanent  greatness.  He  also  endeavours  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  the  cardinals.  To 
none  will  he  absolutely  promise  the  papacy, 
but  he  flatters  the  hopes  of  all.  He  wiU  not 
commit  himself  wholly  to  any  of  them,  but  he 
will  occadonally  bestow  marks  of  his  fkvour 
even  on  those  who  are  hostilely  disposed.  He 
does  like  the  falconer,  who  shows  the  piece  of 
meat  to  the  hawk,  but  cmly  gives  him  a  little 
of  it  from  thne  to  time. 

So  live^and  moved  among  each  other,  car- 
dinals, ambassadors,  princes,  public  and  pii- 
vate  possessors  of  power ;  foil  of  ceremony, 
of  which  Rome  was  the  classic  ground,  of  ob- 
sequiousness and  submissiveness,  but  egotists 
all  to  the  very  core;  ever  craving  only  to 
accomplish  some  private  end,  and  to  over- 
reach others. 

Curious  it  b  to  note  how  the  struggle  for 
what  all  covet,  power,  honour,  wealui,  and 
enjoyment,  elsewhere  the  fruitful  source  of 
rancour  and  feud,  here  took  the  shape  of  cour- 
tesy and  officiousness;  how,  the  better  to 
gratify  his  own  passions,  each  flattered  in 
others  those  of  which  he  was  in  some  mea- 
sure conscious  in  himselC  Here  self-denial 
was  full  of  greed,  and  passion  stole  onward 
with  wary  step. 

We  have  seen  the  dimity,  the  earnestness, 
thd  religion,  that  prevailed  at  this  court ;  we 
now  see  its  worldly  side  likewise,  ambition, 
covetousness,  dissimulation,  and  craft. 

Were  it  our  purpose  to  pronounce  an  eulo- 
on  the  Roman  court,  we  need  select  only 

le  former  of  these  its  constituent  elements ; 
were  we  inclined  to  inveigh  against  it,  we 
might  look  exclusively  to  the  latter.  But 
when  we  rise  to  the  heights  of  clear  and  un- 
prejudiced observation,  we  take  both  into  our 
contemplation,  nay,  admit  the  necessary  deri- 
vation of  both  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

That  phase  in  the  world's  history  which 
we  have  been  considering,  gave  more  vivid 
coerciveness  than  ever  to  the  demand  for  de- 
corum, purity  of  lifo,  and  religion ;  it  coin- 
cided with  the  principle  of  the  court,  whose 
position  with  regard  to  the  world  rested  on 
the  maintenance  of  those  qualities.  It  fol- 
lowed, of  necessity,  that  those  men  rose  to 
most  eminence  whose  characters  most  amply 
accorded  with  that  demand:  had  it  been 
otherwise,  public  opinion  would  not  only  have 
been  untrue  to  itself,  but  suicidal.  The  hap- 
pening however,  as  it  did,  that  the  goods  of 
fortune  were  su  immediately  connected  with 
spiritual  qualities,  was  an  enormous  provoca- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

We  cannot  doabt  the  genuine  natore  of  the 
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temper  and  sentimento  not  unfrequeotl;  de- 
picted to  as  by  our  observant  and  discreet 
autfaorities.  But  how  many  a  man  may  yet 
have  sought  to  secure  his  fortunes  by  mere 
ootward  ^ow  1  [nto  how  many  other  minds 
may  mere  worldly  tendencies  have  forced 
their  way  along  with  those  of  religion,  in  the 
misty  dimness  of  half-developed  motives. 

It  was  with  the  curia  as  with  literature  and 
art  All  alike  had  fallen  off  from  the  church, 
and  rushed  upon  paths  verging  almost  upon 
paganism.  Yonder  march  of  events  awoke 
the  dormant  principle  of  the  church,  moved  all 
the  energies  of  society  as  with  a  new  breath 
of  life,  and  gave  a  new  colouring  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  timea  How  broadly  marked  the 
difference  between  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  be- 
tween Giulio  Romano  and  Guercino,  between 
Pomponazzo  and  Patrizi !  A  great  epoch  lies 
between  them.  Yet  is  there  something  com- 
mon to  the  formw  and  the  latter,  and  they 
have  a  mutual  point  of  contact  The  curia, 
too,  reteined  its  old  ibrm,  and  preserved  many 
other  particulars  of  iU  old  nature.  Yet  this 
did  not  prevent  its  being  swayed  bv  a  new 
spirit ;  what  the  latter  could  not  wholly  trans- 
form and  assimilate  to  itself,  it  animated,  at 
least,  with  ite  own  impulse. 


As  I  contemplate  the  mingling  of  the  vari- 
ous elements,  I  call  to  mind  a  natural  specta^ 
cle,  that  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  sort  of  type 
and  similitude  to  aid  our  conception  of  this 
stete  of  things. 

Near  Temi,  the  Nera  is  seen  approaching 
through  the  lengthened  valley,  between  woods 
and  meadows,  in  calm  unruffled  flow.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Velino,  pent  up  between  rocks, 
rushes  on  with  giant  speed,  till  at  last  it  dashes 
headlong  from  the  cMfSa  in  splendid  cascades, 
that  foam  and  sparkle  with  a  thousand  hues. 
Meetin|f  immediately  with  the  Nera,  in  an 
instant  it  communicates  to  it  ite  own  commotion. 
Roaring  and  surging,  the  mingled  waters 
sweep  torrent-like  along. 

Thus  did  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  the 
catholic  church  give  a  new  impetus  to  all  the 
orgs  ns  of  literature  and  art,  to  the  whole  being 
of  society.  The  curia  was  at  once  devout  and 
restless,  spiritual  and  warlike;  on  the  one 
hand  full  of  dignity,  pomp,  and  ceremony;  on 
the  other,  unparalleled  for  calculating  sub- 
tilty,  and  unwearied  lust  of  sway.  Ite  piety 
and  its  ambitious  projects,  both  reposing  on 
the  idea  of  an  exclusive  orthodoxy,  coalesced 
into  one  system.  Thus  constituted,  it  once 
more  essayed  to  subdue  the  world. 
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LfUroducHon, 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  hisUnry  of  a  nation  or  of  a  power,  to  appre- 
ciate the  connexion  of  ite  special  relations 
with  those  of  the  world  at  lar|^ 

It  is  true  the  individual  life  of  the  body 
politic  ffrows  in  obedience  to  inherent  laws 
assorted  to  ite  peculiar  moral  ccmstitution,  and 
displays  a  characteristic  consistency  through- 
out the  progress  of  ages.  Still  it  is  incessant- 
ly under  the  operation  of  general  influences, 
that  powerfully  affect  the  course  of  ite  devel- 
opment 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
character  of  modem  Europe  is  founded  chi  this 
contrast  of  fbrce&  It  stetes  that  races  are 
for  ever  parted  from  each  other,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  knit  together  in  an  insep- 
arable system  of  community.  There  are  no 
national  annals  in  which  universal  history 
does  not  play  an  importent  part  So  bound 
by  the  laws  of  necessity,  so  all-embracing  is 
the  consecutive  series  of  ages,  that  even  the 
mightiest  stete  often  appears  but  as  a  member 
of  the  great  common  wealth*  involved  in,  and 


ruled  by  ite  destinies.  Whoever  has  <mce 
attempted  to  consider  the  history  of  a  people 
in  the  whole,  and  to  survey  ite  course,  without 
arbitrarDy  straining  truth,  and  without  illu- 
sion, wiU  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
arising  from  this  source.  In  the  several  phases 
of  a  nation's  progressive  existence,  we  discern 
the  various  currente  of  the  world's  general 
destiny. 

But  this  difficulty  becomes  double  when, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  a  power  sete  on  foot  a 
movement  that  involves  the  whole  world,  and 
of  the  principle  of  which  it  is  itself  the  pecu- 
liar representetive.  Such  a  power  then  tekee 
so  potent  a  share  in  the  collective  operations 
of  the  age,  it  enters  into  such  vivid  relations 
with  all  the  active  forces  of  the  world,  that 
ite  history  expands  in  a  certein  sense  into 
universal  history. 

On  such  a  phase  as  this,  the  papacy  entered 
afler  the  council  of  Trent 

Shaken  to  ite  very  centre,  perilled  in  the 
very  ground- work  of  ite  being,  it  had  yet  been 
able  to  bide  the  brunt,  and  to  arm  itself  with 
renovated  vigour.  In  both  peninsulas  it  had 
promptly  swept  aside  all  the  hostile  eflbrte  by 
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which  it  ^id  been  aasftiled,  and  had  once  more 
gathered  to  itself  and  pervaded  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life.  It  now  conceived  the  project 
of  re-«ubdaing  the  revolted  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Rome  became  once  more  a 
conquering  power,  it  formed  projects,  and  en- 
1  in  enterprises,  such  as  in  ancient  times 
in  the  middle  ages  had  issued  fixim  the 
•even-hilled  city. 

We  should  make  but  little  progress  in  the 
history  of  tnW  renovated  papacy,  were  we  to 
limit  oar  observation  to  its  centre  only.  Its 
actual  significance  is  perfectlv  to  be  seen  but 
in  its  operation  upon  the  world  in  general 

Let  us  begin  with  contemplating  the  strength 
and  position  of  its  rivaL 

Bituatum  qf  Protestantism  about  the  year 
1563. 

North  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Protestant  opinions  had  been  in  vigorous  and 
incessant  progress  till  the  period  of  Uie  council 
of  Trent :  their  dominion  extended  far  and 
wide  over  German,  Sclavonian,  and  Latm 
nations. 

In  the  Scandinavian  realms  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  the  more  impregnably,  IJ^ 
cause  there  their  introduction  was  coincident 
with  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties,  and 
the  re-roodelling  of  all  political  institutions. 
From  the  very  first  they  were  hailed  with  joy, 
as  though  there  was  in  their  nature  a  primi- 
tive affinity  to  the  national  feelings.  Buffen- 
hagen,  the  founder  of  Lutheranism  in  Den- 
mark, cannot  find  words  enough  to  describe 
the  zeal  with  which  his  preaching  was  listened 
to  in  that  country,  **  even  on  work-days,'*  as 
he  expresses  himself,  **  even  before  day,  on 
holidays  and  all  day  long.*'*  The  Protestant 
doctrines  had  now  spread  to  the  very  remotest 
boundaries  of  Scandinavia.  How  the  Faro 
Isles  became  Protestant  is  unknown,  so  easy 
and  spontaneous  was  the  change.f  In  the 
year  1552,  the  last  representatives  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Iceland  succumbed :  a  Lutheran  bi- 
shopric was  founded  in  Wiborg  in  1554: 
evangelic  preachers  travelled  to  far.  Lapland 
in  company  with  the  Swedish  fi^overnors.  In 
1560,  Gustavus  Vasa  earnestly  enioined  his 
heir  in  his  will,  that  he  and  all  his  poster- 
ity should  hold  &st  by  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine, and  tolerate  no  fiilse  teachers.  He 
made  this  almost  a  condition  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  throne.| 

On  the  Southern  shores  too  of  the  Baltic, 
Lntheranism  had  achieved  complete  predomi- 
nance, at  least  among  the  population  of  Ger- 
man tongue.  Prussia  had  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  secularization  on  a  grand  scale :  this 

*  Narrmtive  of  D.  Pomermni.  1639.  Sabb.  p.  vitU.  In 
M&llen  Entdecktem  Stasucftbinei  4ie  ErOffh.  p.  366. 

f  MOnter :  Kircheneeschtchte  von  Dftnenurk,  lii.  439. 

t  TeAamenuiin  rBligiomro  Outuvi  I.  in  Baai:  Inten* 
Urium  Ecoleaim  Sneogoih.  p.  962.' 


having  been  followed  by  Livonia  in  1561,  the 
first  condition  stipulated  for  by  that  province 
on  its  submission  to  Poland,  was,  that  it  should 
be  at  liberty  to  abide  by  the  Augsburg  con* 
fession.  Their  connexion  with  those  coun- 
tries, whose  subjection  was  based  on  the  Pro- 
testant principle,  operated  as  a  check  upon 
the  Jagellon  kings,  to  prevent  their  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  new  fiuth.  The  great 
cities  of  Polish  Prussia  were,  in  the  years 
1557, 1558,  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  according  to  the  Lutheran  ritual  by 
express  charters ;  and  the  privileges  soon  after 
acquired  by  the  smaUer  towns,  which  had 
previously  been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  pow- 
erful bishops,'^  were  still  more  explicit.  In 
fwctf  even  in  Poland  Proper  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nobility  had  been  rained  over  to 
the  Protestant  opinions,  gratefulas  theee  were 
to  the  feeling  of  indei^ndence  nurtured  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  It  was  a  com- 
mon sajrinff,  *'  A  Polish  nobleman  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Icing ;  is  he  to  be  so  to  the  pope  1" 
So  far  were  matters  carried,  that  Protestants 
nmde  their  way  even  into  the  episcopal  sees, 
and  even  ccmstituted  the  majority  of  the 
senate  under  Sigismund  Augustus.  That 
sovereign  was  unquestionably  catholic;  he 
heard  mass  daily,  and  catholic  preaching  eve- 
ry Sunday ;  he  joined  the  singers  of  his  choir 
in  the  Benedictus ;  observed  the  seasons  of 
confession  and  communion,  which  latter  he 
received  in  one  kind :  still  he  seemed  to  ffive 
himself  little  concern  about  the  creed  of  his 
court  or  his  subjects,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
embitter  the  last  years  of  his  life,  by  a  contest 
against  so  vigorouidy  progressive  a  system  of 

belieft  • 

Such  an  attempt  at  resistance  had,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  been  beneficial  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  neighbouring  dominions  of 
Hungry.  Ferdinand  L  coiQd  never  fcffce 
the  diet  to  any  resolutions  un&vourable  to  Pro- 
testantism. In  the  year  1554,  a  Lutheran 
was  elected  palatine  of  the  empire,  and  soon 
after  concessions  were  extorted  in  favour  of 
the  Helvetic  confession  in  the  vale  of  Brian. 
Transylvania  separated  itself  altogether;  the 
ecclesiastical  possessions  in  that  country  were 
confiscated  bv  a  formal  decree  of  the  diet,  in 
the  year  1556,  the  princess  even  appropriating 
to  herself  the  greater  part  of  the  tithes. 

We  come  now  to  Germany,  where  the  new 


«  Laognich:  Nachrichi  tod  der  RelUionaftndenuig  in 
PreuBsen  vor  dein  4ien  Theil  derOeschlchie  der  Preuwi- 
•Chen  Lande,  f  20. 

t  Relatione  di  Polonia  del  veicoTO  di  Camerino,  abont 
1555.  MS.  in  the  Chigi  libnur.  A  mold  di  queati  (who 
reside  at  court)  coroporta  che  YiTano  come  U  piace,  percht 
■i  vede  che  S.  Maeata  *  tanto  benigna  che  non  vorrla  mal 
far  coea  che  dIapiaceMe  ad  alcuno,  ed  io  vorrei  che  ntflle 
cose  della  relic  tone  fosse  un  poco  piu  severa.  [ManT  of 
those  who  reside  at  court,  are  at  libertj  to  live  as  thejr 

E lease,  because  it  is  evident  his  majestj  is  so  benignant, 
e  could  never  consent  to  molest  any  one.  For  my  pari 
I  could  wish  that  in  matters  of  religion  he  was  a  UtUo 
more  sever*.] 
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form  of  the  church  had  first  nnfblded  itself  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  national  mind,  uphelditself 
throughout  a  long  and  formidable  war,  achiev- 
ed a  l^^ized  existence,  and  was  now  in  the 
act  of  takinfif  full  possession  of  the  several 
states.  In  wis  it  had  already  made  extensive 
progresSi  Protestantism  not  only  reigned 
paramount  in  Northern  Germany,  where  it 
had  originated,  and  in  those  districts  of  Upper 
Germany  where  it  had  alwavs  maintained 
itself;  its  grasp  had  been  extend  much  more 
widely  in  every  direction. 

In  Franconia,  the  bish^rics  vainly  opposed 
it  In  Wurzburg,  and  Bamberg,  by  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  episco- 
pal fimctionaries,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
burghers  of  the  towns,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  and  the  bulk  (^  the  rural  population, 
had  passed  over  to  the  reforming  party.  In 
the  territories  of  Bamberg,  we  trace  the  name 
of  a  Lutheran  pastor  attached  to  almost  every 
single  parish.*  Such  was  the  tone  prevailing 
in  the  administration*  which  moreover  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  estates,  regu- 
larly constituted  bodies  corporate,  inveiSed 
even  with  the  right  (^  imposing  taxes  and 
duties :  such  too  was  the  tone  prevailing  in 
the  tribunals,  and  the  observation  vras  com< 
monly  made,  that  the  greater  number  of  de- 
cisions were  hostile  to  3ie  catholic  interests.! 
The  bishops  had  little  weight;  those  even 
who,  **  wiUi  Teutonic  and  Fnuikish  fidelity,'' 
reverenced  them  as  princes,  could  not  yet  en- 
dure to  see  them  parade,  mitred  and  decked 
ia  their  clerical  trappings. 

The  movement  had  not  been  much  less  en- 
ergetic in  Bavaria.  The  great  majority  of 
the  nobility  had  adopted  the  protestant  doc- 
trine, and  a  considerable  potion  ci  the  towns 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  it:  the  duke  was 
compelled  in  his  diets,  for  instance,  in  the  year 
1556,  to  grant  concessions,  such  as  elsewhere 
led  to  the  complete  introduction  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  and  which  here  seemed  to 
promise  the  same  result  The  duke  himself 
was  not  so  inveterately  opposed  to  that  con- 
fossion  as  not  occasionally  to  listen  to  a  pro- 
testant sermon.t 

Far  more  than  this,  however,  had  been  done 
in  Austria.  The  nobility  of  that  country 
studied  in  Wittemberg:  all  the  colleges  of  the 
land  were  filled  with  Protestants;  it  was  said 
to  be  ascertained,  that  not  more  perhaps  than 
the  thirtieth  part  of  the  population  had  re- 
mained catholic :  step  by  step,  a  national  con- 
stitution unfolded  itself,  formed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism. 

The  archbishop  of  Salzberg  too,  encompass- 
ed by  Bavaria  and  Austria,  bad  been  unable 

•  J&ck  hM  specially  occupied  himself  widi  this  mstter, 
in  Uie  second  and  UUrd  pans  of  his  Geschichte  ven  Bam- 
berg. "^ 

t  Orapp,  Dissertatio  do  Statu  Religionis  in  Fnuconia 
Luthermntsmo  Infecta.    8cripu»res  Wfrceb.  i.  p.  42. 

t  Siuinger  in  Strobel :  Bettrftfe  lur  LUentiir,  i.  dlZ, 


to  keep  their  dominioiis  stedfost  to  the  anciait 
foith.  True,  they  admitted  no  protestant 
preacher,  but  the  disposition  of  the  population 
was  not  the  less  decidedly  pronounced.  The 
mass  was  no  lon^r  firequented  in  the  capital ; 
nor  fksts  nor  holidays  observed.  Those  w&o 
were  too  remote  to  attend  the  preachers  in 
Austrian  localities,  edified  themselves  at  home 
with  Spang^berg's  postiles.  The  people  of 
the  mountains  were  not  content  with  this.  In 
the  Rauris  and  the  Gastein,  in  ^t  Veit,  Tam- 
sweg,  and  Radstadt,  the  inhabitants  loudly 
demanded  the  sacramental  bup,  and  this  being 
refiised  them,  they  ceased  altogether  to  attend 
the  sacrament:  they  withheld  their  children 
too  fix>m  the  schools ;  and  it  actually  occurred 
in  the  church,  that  a  peasant  rose  and  cried 
out  to  the  preacher,  ^Thou  liest"  The  pea^ 
sants  preached  to  each  other.'^  We  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  under  the  suppression  of  all 
worship  accordant  with  their  newly  adopted 
convictions,  notions  of  a  visionary  and  roman<- 
tic  character  grew  up  among  those  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  lonely  Alps. 

How  advantageou^y  contrasted  with  tlua 
picture,  is  that  which  presents  itself  to  us  in 
the  dominions  of  the  spiritual  electors  on  the 
lUiine,  where  the  nobility  had  independence 
enough  to  procure  for  their  vassals  a  freedom, 
which  could  hardly  be  granted  by  the  spiritual 
lord.  The  Rhenish  nobility  had  early  embra- 
ced protestantism ;  they  allowed  no  encroa.ch- 
ments  of  the  sovereigns  upon  their  domains^ 
not  even  of  a  religious  kind.  In  all  the  towns 
there  existed  already  a  protestant  party.  It 
showed  its  activity  by  reiterated  petitions  in 
Cologne;  in  Trier  it  was  already  so  strong  as 
to  invite  a  preacher  fVorn  Greneva,  and  to  main- 
tain him  in  defiance  of  the  elector:  in  Aix  la 
Chapelle  it  strove  for  absolute  supremacy; 
the  inhabitants  of  Mainz  too  did  not  hesitate 
to  send  their  children  to  protestant  schools^ 
for  instance  to  Nlimberg.  Commendone,  who 
was  in  Germany  in  the  year  1561,  cannot  ex- 
press the  dependence  of  the  prelates  upon  the 
Lutheran  princes,  and  their  complaisance 
towards  protestantism.f  He  declares  he  has 
known  protestants  of  the  most  violent  opinions 
in  their  very  privy  councils.!  He  is  amazed 
that  time  had  so  utterly  foiled  to  bring  relief  to 
Catholicism. 

It  was  the  same  in  Westphalia  as  else- 
where. The  whole  rural  population  was  busy 
with  the  harvest  on  St  Peter's  day :  the  ap* 
pointed  festivals  were  generally  no  longeron* 
served.  The  town-council  of  Paderbom  watch- 
ed with  a  kind  of  jealousy  over  its  protestant 

*  Extract  from  a  repoit  by  the  canon  WiHi.  t.  Trtut- 
mannsdorf  of  the  jrear  16m,  in  Zanneis,  Ghionik  von 
SalsbuK,  Ti.  327. 

t  Oratiani,  Vie  de  Commendon,  p.  116. 

t  De'  piu  arrabbiati  heretici.  Mi  e  pazeo  che  il  tempo 
non  baboia  appOTtato  alcun  gioYamenio.  Commendone, 
Relatione  deUa  itaio  della  religione  in  Oennania.  MS. 
TaUicell. 
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confbtsioik  In  Miinster  more  tliao  one  bidiop 
had  the  repatation  of  Lntherao  Bentimente^ 
and  most  of  the  priests  were  formally  married : 
duke  Wilhelm  of  Cleves  adhered  mdeed  <m 
the  whole  to  Catholicism ;  in  his  private  chap- 
el, nevertheless,  he  received  the  sacrament  m 
both  kinds;  the  greater  part  of  his  council 
were  avowed  protestants;  no  essential  obsta- 
cle was  (^[erea  to  the  evangelical  ritual  in  his 
dominions.'^ 

In  short,  from  west  to  east,  and  tram  north 
to  south,  throughout  all  Germany,  protestants 
ism  had  unquestionably  the  preponderance. 
The  nobility  were  attached  to  it  fh>m  the  very 
first :  the  body  of  public  functionaries,  already 
in  those  days  numerous  and  important,  was 
trained  up  in  the  new  doctrine :  the  common 
people  would  hear  no  more  of  certain  articles, 
0Qch  for  instance  as  purgatory,  or  ci  certain 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  pilgrimages:  not  a 
man  durst  come  forward  with  holy  relics.  A 
Venetian  ambassador  calculates,  in  the  year 
1556,  that  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Germany  still  clung  to  the  ancient  faith. 

It  is  not  surprising  if  the  losses  sustained  by 
Catholicism  in  power  and  property,  kept  pace 
with  the  continual  decay  of  its  spiritual  influ- 
ence. The  canons  in  roost  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  foundations  were  either  devoted  to  the 
reformed  doctrine,  or  were  lukewarm  and  in 
dif^rent  What  was  to  hinder  them  then 
from  proposing  protestant  bishops  when  op- 
portunity occurred,  should  that  seem  to  them 
advantageous  in  other  respects  1  True,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  treaty  of  Augsburjgf,  that 
a  spiritual  prince  riiould  lose  both  his  rank 
and  his  revenues  if  he  abandoned  the  old  faith ; 
this  it  was  thought,  however,  by  no  means 
aimed  at  preventmg  a  chapter  already  pro- 
testant, fVom  choosing  an  evangelical  bishop ; 
all  that  could  be  insisted  on  was,  that  the  en- 
dowments should  not  be  made  hereditary. 
Thus  it  occurred,  that  a  Brandenburg  prince 
received  the  archbishopric  ci  Magdeburg,  a 
Lauenbur^  prince  that  of  Bremen,  and  a  prmce 
of  Brunswick  thatof  Halberstadt  The  bishop- 
rics too  of  Liibek,  Verden,  and  Munden,  and 
the  abbey  of  Quedlingburg,  fell  into  protestant 
hands-t 

Nor  was  the  confiscation  of  church  property 
lees  energetically  carried  on.  How  ^eat 
were  the  losses  sustained,  for  instance,  within 
a  few  years  by  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg.  In 
the  year  15S7  all  the  convents  in  Wirtemberg 

.  •  Tempetti,  Yiudi  SiAo  T.  from  the  AnonjiDO  di  Cmq- 
pMoglio,  1.  zziii.  Da  molt*  aani  ii  communicava  con  ambe 
!•  specie,  quantimque  il  fuo  CApelUno  gHen*  baveMO  par- 
lato,  induceadolo  a  communicani  coti  nella  «iia  capella 
sqgreia,  per  non  dar  mal  eMompio  a'  suddhi.  In  a  letter 
giTen  in  Nieeen'e  Hfinsienche  Urkandenaammlung,  I. 
aud.  it  it  aaid  with  fimilar  significance  of  the  bishop  of 
MOttiier  and  the  conn  of  Cleves :  Wilhelmns  episco- 


were  wrested  fW>m  it;  these  were  followed  in 
1558  by  the  convents  and  parishes  of  the  county 
of  Oettingen.  It  was  not  till  ailer  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  that  the  protestants  rose  to  an 
equality  with  their  rivals  in  IKinkele^iihl  and 
Donauwerth,  and  to  supremacy  in  Nordingen 
and  Memmingen.  Thereupon  the  convents 
in  those  towns,  among  them  the  rich  precept- 
oryofSt  Anthony  in  Memmingen,  and  the 
parochial  livings,  were  irretrievably  lost* 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  but  little 
of  a  cheering  nature  in  the  future  prospect  of 
Catholicism. 

Protestant  opinions  had  triumphed  in  the 
universities  and  educational  establishments. 
Those  old  champions  of  Catholicism  who  had 
withstood  Luther  were  dead,  or  in  advanced 
years:  young  men  capable  of  supplying  their 
places  had  not  yet  arisen.  Twenty  years  had 
elapsed  in  Vienna  since  a  single  student  of 
the  university  had  taken  priest*s  orders.  Even 
in  Ingoldstadt,  pre-eminently  catholic  as  it 
was,  no  competent  candidates  of  the  faculty  of 
theology  presented  themselves  to  fill  the  places 
that  had  hitherto  been  alwanrs  occupied  by  eo- 
clesiasticfl.t  The  city  of  dologne  founded  an 
endowed  school ;  but  when  all  the  arrange- 
ments  for  it  had  been  made,  it  was  found  that 
the  regent  was  a  protestant.}  Cardinal  Otto 
Truchess  established  a  new  university  in  his 
city  of  Dillingen,  with  the  express  design  of 
resisting  the  progress  of  protestantism.  The 
credit  of  this  institution  was  maintained  for 
some  years  by  a  few  distinguished  Spanish 
theologians,  but  as  soon  as  these  lef^  it,  not  a 
single  scholar  could  be  found  in  all  Crermany 
to  succeed  to  their  places;  and  even  these 
were  likewise  filled  with  protestants.  About 
this  period  the  teachers  in  Germany  were  all, 
almost  without  exception,  protestants;  the 
whole  body«of  the  rising  generaticm  sat  at 
their  feet,  and  imbibed  a  hatred  of  the  pope 
with  the  first  rudiments  of  learning. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  north 
and  east  of  £urq>e :  in  manjr  places  catholic- 
ism  was  entirely  exploded,  m  all  it  was  sub- 
dued and  despoiled.  While  it  was  struggling 
to  defend  itself,  enemies  still  more  formidable 
rose  against  it  in  the  west  and  south. 

For  assuredly  the  Calvinistic  system  was 
still  more  pointedly  opposed  to  the  Romish 
doctrines  than  was  Lutheranism :  just  at  the 
epoch  befcnre  us.  Galvanism  took  possession  of 
men's  minds  with  resistless  force. 

It  had  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Ger- 
man;^, and  France,  and  had  spread  thence  in 
all  directions.    Eastward,  in  Germany,  Hun* 

*  Placidns  Brann :  Oeschichte  der  Bischttle  Tron  Ang^ 
burg,  Band  iii.  633, 635  et  seq.,  on  this  head  from  authen* 
tic 


pas  (W.  V.  RetUer)  relifionem  semilmheranam  haiMit  in 
In  aula  Juiiacensl.    {Bishop  Wilbelm  imbibed  a  semi- 
loUtenn  religion  at  the  court  of  Cleves.1 
t  6ee  atoo  my  Hisu  Pol.  Zeitschrift,  L  U.  369  ei  seq. 


\  Africolo,  Historia  prorincia  socletatis  Jesa  Oermante 
uperioris,  i.  p.  29. 
t  Orlandinus,  Historia  Societatis  Jesv,  torn.  i.  lib.  ztL 
n.  35.    Hujus  nov»  buiMB  regens,  quern  primum  prasfiBca* 
imnt,  Jacobus  licUus,  Lutheranus  tandem  apparaiu- 
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gary,  and  Poland,  it  constituted  a  subordinate 
but  still  very  important  element  of  the  pro- 
testant  movement ;  in  western  Europe  it  had 
already  risen  to  independent  power. 

Whereas  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had 
become  Lutherean,  the  British  had  adopted 
the  Calvinistic  &ith :  in  the  latter,  the  new 
church  had  assumed  two  opposite  aspects. 
In  Scotland,  where  its  power  had  been  won 
during  its  struggles  with  the  government, 
it  was  poor,  popular,  and  democratic :  so  much 
the  more  resistless  was  the  fervour  with  which 
it  animated  its  votaries.  lo  England,  where 
it  had  risen  to  eminence  in  league  with  the 
government  of  the  day,  it  was  rich,  monarchi- 
cal, and  magnificent ;  and  it  declared  itself 
content  with  mere  forbearance  &om  opposition 
to  its  ritual.  The  church  of  Scotland  naturally 
approximated  infinitely  more  to  the  model  of 
Geneva,  and  was  infinitely  more  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  Calvin. 

The  French  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
their  countryman  Calvin,  with  all  their  charac- 
teristic vivacity.  In  defiance  of  every  perse- 
cution, the  French  churches  modelled  thera- 
on  the  type  of  that  of  Geneva :  tliey  held  a 
synod  as  early  as  the  year  1559.  In  the  year 
1561,  the  Venetian  ambassador  Micheli  finds 
not  one  province  free  from  protestantism,  and 
three-fburths  of  the  realm  filled  with  it, — 'Bre- 
tagne  and  Normandy,  Grascony  and  Langue- 
doc,  Poictou,  Touraine,  Provence,  and  Dau- 
phme.  "  In  many  places  in  these  provinces,'* 
he  seLjs,  **  meetings  and  preachings  are  held, 
and  rules  of  life  kid  down,  exactly  after  the 
pattern  set  by  Geneva,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  royal  prohibitions.  Every  one  has 
adopted  these  opinions,  even,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  the  clergy;  not  only  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns — there  may  possibly  be  a 
few  convents  uninfected  b^  them — but  the 
very  bishops,  and  many  of  the  more  eminent 

S relates."  "  Your  highness :"  he  says  to  the 
oge,— "  with  the  exception  of  the  common 
people,  that  is  still  aealous  in  frequenting  the 
churches,  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  mllen 
away,  especially  the  nobles,  and  the  younger 
men  under  forty  years  of  age,  almost  without 
ezcepti(»L  For  although  many  of  them  still 
go  to  mass,  they  do  ^  only  for  appearance 
sake,  and  out  of  fear:  when  they  think  them- 
selves unobserved,  they  turn  their  backs  on 
mass  and  church.'*  When  Micheli  arrived 
in  Geneva,  he  learned  that  immediately  after 
Che  death  of  Francis  II.  fifty  preachers  had  set 
oat  fVom  that  city  to  diflferent  towns  in  France. 
He  was  amazed  to  see  the  consideration  in 
which  Calvin  was  held,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  that  poured  in  upon  him  in  aid  of  the 
.multitudes  that  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Geneva.* 


•  Micheli.  Relatione  delle  cose  dl  Francia,  Vunna  1661. 
Da  poi  che  (u  conoeciuto  che  col  mettere  in  prigioni  e  con 
camcare  e  con  I'abbniclare  non  lolo  non  ai  emendamno, 
ma0idifordinavanopiu,fud«libtnt4>  che  nonii  pioce> 


He  finds  it  unavoidable  that  religious  freedom 
should  be  accorded  to  the  French  protestants, 
at  least  for  an  interim,  as  he  expressed  him- 
self, if  a  deluge  of  blood  was  to  be  avoided. 
In  fact,  this  report  was  soon  followed  by  the 
edict  of  Jan.  1562,  which  granted  a  recognized 
and  legal  existence  to  protestantism  inFranceiv 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  privileges  it  has  since 
enjoved  there. 

All  these  changes  on  every  side,  in  Ger* 
many,  France,  and  England,  could  not  fail  oi 
afiectinff  the  Netherlands.  The  German  in- 
fluence had  first  prevailed  there.  One  of  t^e 
most  cogent  motives  that  impelled  Charles  V. 
to  the  war  of  Schmalcalde  was,  that  the  sym- 
pathy the  German  protestants  excited  in  the 
Netherlands,  daily  increased  the  difiSculty  of 
governing  those  provinces,  which  constituted 
so  important  a  part  of  his  dominiona  By  put> 
ting  down  the  German  princes,  he  guarded 
himself  at  the  same  time  from  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  his  Flemish  subjects.*  All  his 
laws,  however,  though  he  enforced  them  with 
extraordinary  rigour,  all  the  executions  in- 
flicted in  almost  incredible  number,  particular^ 
ly  in  the  early  part  of  his  miceesaot^a  ^^^^ 
(it  was  calculated  at  the  time,  that  up  to  1562 
thirty  thousands  {nrotestants,  men  and  women, 
had  becm  put  to  death,t)  were  unable  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions.  The  only 
result  was,  that  in  the  Netherlands  these  as- 
sumed rather  the  French  Calvinistic  tone  than 
the  German  Lutheran.  In  this  country,  too, 
in  defiance  of  all  persecution,  a  formal  con- 
fession was  put  forward  so  early  as  in  the  year 
1561 :  churches  were  established  on  the  Uen- 
evese  model ;  and  the  protestants,  connecting 
themselves  with  local  rights  and  their  defen£ 
era,  acquired  a  political  basis,  from  which  they 
might  expect  not  only  safety  and  support,  but 
even  political  importance  for  the  time  to  come. 


deese  piu  contra  alcuno,  eccetto  che  contra  quelll  che 
andavano  predicando,  seducendo  e  facendo  publicamenta 
le  congregation!  e  le  aasemblee,  e  gli  altri  si  liiriawwnro 
vivere:  ondi  ne  furono  liberati  ecavatl  di  prigioni  di  Par- 
igi  e  di  tutti  le  alire  terre  del  regno  un  grandisaBimo  nu* 
mero.  che  rimaaero  poi  nel  reffnopraticando  liberameme 
e  parlando  con  ogn'uno  e  glonandoei  che  aveano  guadag> 
nato  la  lite  contra i  Papist!:  coei  chiamavano  e  chiamano 
li  loro  adversarii.  [jliler  it  was  ascertained  that  im- 
prisonment, chastisement,  and  burning  did  not  mend 
them,  but  made  them  more  disorderly,  it  was  determined 
to  proceed  no  more  against  anv  one,  except  those  who  per* 
sisted  in  preaching,  misleading,  and  publicly  holdiitf 
meetines,  and  that  all  others  should  be  left  unharme£ 
Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  them  were  let  loose  from 
^e  prisons  of  Parisu  and  a  rast  multitude  from  all  tke 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  continued  in  it  freely 


exercising  their  religion,  talking'  to  every  one.  and  Unk- 
ing that  they  had  been  victorious  over  the  Papists.  So 
they  called,  and  still  call  their  adversaries.] 

*  A  view  taken  by  the  then  Florentine  resident  at  tba 
Imperial  court,  on  very  good  grounds  as  I  think. 


.  In  a  report  concerning  Spain  in  1M2,  apparently  try 
Paolo  Tiepolo,  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  archives,  it  If 
said :  Una  gradissima  parte  di  quel  paesi  baasi  e  guasta  e 
coiTottadaquMte  nuove  oplnioni  ..»..  e  per  tutie  le  pro* 
visioni  che  si  abbiaoo  foue  e  per  la  morte  data  a  mdie 
migliara  de  homeni  (che  da  sette  anni  o  poco  piu  in  qua 
per  quel  che  mi  e  iMaio  affermato  da  persene  principal! 
di  que'  paesi,  eono  staU  morti  di  giustitia  pi  36b.  fra  hom- 
ine  e  d(mne)  no  ■olamenie  (non)  ti  %  rimediato,  ma,  eifi. 
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Under  these  cireamstaticefl  new  ener^es 
were  also  infused  into  the  older  oppositions 
to  Rome.  The  Moravian  brethren  had  been 
formally  recognised  in  the  year  ld02>  by 
Maximilian  II.,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  that  fbrtonate  event  to  elect  that  very  same 
year  in  their  synod  a  great  number  of  new 
clergy,  as  many  it  is  said,  as  one  hundred  and 
eig&y-e'ighL*  In  the  year  1561,  the  duke 
oTSavoy,  too,  saw  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
cord new  privileges  to  the  poor  congregations 
of  Waldenses  in  the  mountains.!  The  pro- 
teetant  notions  extended  their  vivifying  ener- 
gies to  the  most  remote  and  most  forgotten 
comers  of  Europe.  What  an  immense  domain 
had  they  conquered  within  the  space  of  forty 
years  ?  From  Iceland  to  the  Pyrenees,  from 
Finland  to  the  heights  of  the  Italian  Alps. 
£ven  beyond  the  latter  mountains  opinions 
analogous  had  once,  as  we  are  aware,  pre- 
vailed. Protestantism  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  the  Latin  church :  it  had  laid  hold  on 
a  vast  majority  of  the  higher  classes,  and  of 
the  minds  that  took  part  in  public  life :  whole 
nations  clung  to  it  with  enthusiasm,  uid 
states  had  been  remodelled  by  it|  This  is 
the  more  deserving  of  our  wonder,  inasmuch 
as  protestantism  was  by  no  means  a  mere 
antithesis,  a  negatimi  <^  the  papacy,  or  an 
emancipation  mun  its  rule:  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  positive ;  a  renovation  of  Chris- 
tian notions  and  principles,  tl^t  sway  human 
life  even  to  the  profoundest  mysteries  <^  the 
soiiL 

CapadtieM  of  the  Papactf/or  CmUeit. 

The  papacy  and  Catholicism  had  finr  a  long 
time  maintained  a  defensive  attitude  against 
the  progress  of  their  foe,  but  passively  only, 

*  Regenvolscii  EcclesifB  Slavonics,  i.  p.  63. 

f  Leger:  Hiotoire  dee  Eglises  Vaadoiaes,  ii.  p.  38,  gtref 
Ibetreatjr. 

t  In  ihifl  light  the  Ion  vtm  regwded  in  Borne  itself. 
Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Pk>  IV.  e  v.  Parlando  solamente 
di  quelli  (popoli)  d'Earopa  che  nonsoleobedirano  lul  (al 
papa)  ma  ancora  leguivano  in  tutio  i  riti  e  le  consuetudini 
della  chlesa  romana,  celebrando  ancora  II  oflScIl  nella 
liiwiia  LaUna,  ai  sa  che  ITnghillerra,  la  Scotia,  la  Danla, 
1»  Nonregia,  la  Suetia,  e  finalmente  tntti  i  paeai  aetten- 
trionaU,  si  eono  alienati  da  lei :  la  Germania  e  quasi  tutu 
Mdiita,  la  Bohemia  e  la  Pelonia  si  trovano  in  gran  pane 
infette,  li  paesi  baasi  della  Fiandra  sono  coal  corotti  che 
per  rimedio  che  t1  si  sforzi  dar  loro  il  duca  d'Al  vadilBcil- 
menta  rhomeranno  alia  prima  sanitft,  e  finalmente  la 
Franela  per  rispetto  dl  qnestl  mal  humorl  e  tutu  ripiena 
di  confiisioni,  in  mode  che  non  pare  che  sia  restato  altro 
di  tano  e  di  sicuro  al  ponieflce  che  la  Spagna  e  I'Ttalia, 
con  alcune  poche  isole  e  con  quel  paese  che  e  dalla  Seit^. 
Tn*  in  Oalmalia  et  In  Grecia  poaseduto.  [Speaking  only 
of  those  nations  of  Europe,  which  not  only  used  to  obejr 
the  pope,  but  also  followed  in  every  particular  the  rites 
mad  usages  of  the  Roman  church,  celeDratIng  public  wor* 
ship  too  in  the  Latin  language,  it  is  notorious  that  Eng- 
tand.  Scotland,  Denmarlc,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  In  a 
tPord  all  the  countries  of  the  North,  are  alienated  ihnn  It. 
Oannany  is  almost  wholly  lost,  Bohemia  and  Poland  are 
In  a  great  degree  infected,  the  Low  Countries  of  Flanden 
•re  so  corrupted,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  eflbrts  of 
tiie  dulce  or  Alva  to  remedy  (he  evil,  they  will  hardly 
•▼er  return  to  their  original  nealthy  condition ;  and  lastly 
Fiance,  by  means  of  these  morbid  humours,  is  all  replete 
wlih  connmoiii  so  ihtt  ii  appeals  notiUng  ranalaf  to  the 


and  without  power  to  ofl^  it  any  efl^tual 
resistance. 

Now,  however,  matters  assumed  a  dLSerent 
aspect 

We  have  seen  the  inward  evolutions  through 
which  Catholicism  began  the  work  of  self-re- 
generation. On  the  whole  we  may  say,  that  . 
it  again  manifested  a  living  power,  regene- 
rate its  creed  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
created  reforms  in  general  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  times.  It  did  not  suffer 
the  religious  tendencies  existing  in  southern 
Europe  to  grow  up  there  also  into  hostile  de- 
monstrations, but  adopted  and  governed  them, 
and  80  infused  new  vigour  into  its  own  sys- 
tem. Hitherto  the  ^irit  of  protestantism 
alone  had  successfully  filled  the  theatre  of  the 
wcMrld,  and  captivated  the  minds  of  men; 
another  spirit,  equally,  perhaps,  deserving  of 
esteem,  when  regarded  nrom  a  loftier  point  of 
contemplation,  though  of  the  most  decidedly 
opposite  character,  now  entered  the  lists 
against  the  fbrmer,  skilled  likewise  to  win 
and  sway  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  kindle 
them  to  activi^. 

The  restored  catholic  system  first  obtained 
mastery  over  the  two  southern  peninsulas. 
This  it  did  not  accomj^ish  without  extraor- 
dinary rigour:  the  Spanish  inquisition  was 
seconded  by  that  which  had  been  revived  in 
Rcnne,  and  all  demoni^rations  of  protestantism 
were  violently  suppressed.  But  at  the  same 
time  those  inward  sentiments  and  promptings 
which  renovated  Catholicism  especially  ad- 
dressed and  claimed  as  her  own,  were  pecu* 
liarly  powerful  in  those  countries.  The 
sovereigns,  too,  attached  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  circumstance  of  singular  UKunent, 
that  Philip  IL,  the  mightiest  of  than  all,  so 
decidedly  adhered  to  Sie  papacy.  He  repu- 
diated all  opinions  opposed  to  Catholicism 
with  the  pride  of  a  Spimiard,  by  whom  imma- 
culate Catholicism  was  regarded  as  the  tokea 
of  purity  of  blood  and  noble  descent  Nor 
was  it,  i^r  all,  his  personal  inclinations  only 
that  stamped  the  character  of  his  policy.  fVom 
remote^  times,  and  especially  since  the  mea- 
sures instituted  by  Isabella,  the  kingly  dignity 
had  worn  an  ecclesiastical  complexion  in 
Spain :  in  every  province  tl^  royal  authority 
was  strengthened  by  a  supplement  of  spiritual 
power;  its  rule  would  have  been  at  an  end 
had  it  been  deprived  of  the  inquisiticm:  even 
in  his  American  possessions,  the  king  ap- 
peared above  all  in  thelightof  adissemmator 
of  the  Christian  and  catholic  faith :  this  was 
the  thought  that  combined  all  his  territories 
in  allegiance  to  him,  nor  could  he  have  aban- 
doned it  without  real  danger.  The  spread  of 
the  Huguenots  in  the  south  of  France  excited 

nope  intact  and  secure  but  Spain  and  Italy,  wit^  som* 
lew  islands,  and  with  those  countries  poMOsspd  by  your 
Serenity  ia  DtlmtUa  and  in  Oreec«. 
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the  greatest  anxiety  in  Spain :  the  inquisition 
deemed  itself  bound  to  double  vi^lance.  "  I 
assure  your  highness,**  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor says  in  a  letter  to  his  sovereign,  Aug.  25, 
1562,  **  no  great  religions  excitement  is  to  be 
wished  for,  for  this  country :  there  are  many 
in  it  who  long  for  a  chan^  of  religion.***  The 
papal  nuncio  was  of  opinion,  Uiat  the  progress 
of  the  council  then  sitting  was  a  matter  that 
no  less  concerned  the  royal  than  the  papal 
authority.  "For,**  said  he,  "the  obedience 
paid  to  the  king  and  his  whole  government 
depend  upon  the  inquisition.  Should  this  lose 
its  consideration,  insurrections  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence.** 
,  The  southern  system  would  have  acquired 
immediate  influence  upon  the  afiairs  of  Europe 
collectively,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that 
Philip  was  master  of  the  Netherlands ;  but 
besides  this,  all  was  far  from  having  been  lost 
in  the  other  kingdoms.  The  emperor,  the 
kings  of  France  and  of  Poland,  and  the  dukes 
of  &varia,  still  adhered  to  the  catholic  church. 
There  were  on  all  sides  spiritual  princes, 
whose  extinguished  zeal  might  yet  be  rekin- 
dled ;  and  in  many  places  protestantism  had 
not  yet  seized  upon  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  rural  inhabitants 
of  France,  and  likewise  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, were  still  catholic ;  Paris,  which  already 
in  those  days  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
the  other  FVench  cities,  had  not  been  tainted 
with  innovation.  In  England  a  great  part  of 
the  nobles  and  commons,  and  in  Ireland  the 
whole  of  the  primitive  stock,  had  remained 
catholic.  Protestantism  had  gained  no  admis- 
sion into  the  Tyrolese  or  Uie  Swiss  Alps. 
Among  the  rural  population  of  Bavaria,  too, 
it  had  made  no  great  prcunress.  At  all  events, 
Canisius  compared  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Ba- 
varians with  the  two  tribes  of  Israel,  "  who 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord.**  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  inquire  more 
closely  what  were  the  internal  causes  of  this 
pertinacity,  this  imperturbable  attachment  to 
tradition  evidenced  by  so  many  various  and 
dissimilar  races.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
likewise  presented  in  the  Walloon  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands. 

And  now  the  papacy  resumed  a  position  in 
which  it  could  once  more  command  all  these 


•  Diflpttcclo,8oruizo:P6rpignaii,28Maggk>.  Easendo 
tn  quMla  prorincia  (Spagna)  molli  Ugonotti  quasi  non 
Mano  moatrani  per  la  severiMtma  dimoAratione  cbe  qui 
fiumo  contra.  Dnbitano  che  non  ai  meuano  inaiwne  ea- 
sendone  molU  per  tuua  la  Spagna.  [Whereaa  there  are 
many  Huguenots  in  Spain,  they  scarcely  dare  to  ahow 
themaeWeai  on  account  of  the  very  aevere  demonstrations 
•gainst  them.  They  waver  about  combining,  there  being 
many  of  them  throughout  all  Spain.] 

t  if  it  were  not  ignorance  in  thu  case,  as,  at  least,  Is 
tMerted  by  Laiarus  Schwendi:  ^£n  Ungarie  tout  eat 
confiiaion  et  mia^re:  ils  aont  de  la  plua  pan  Huguenots, 
mais  avec  une  extreme  ignorance  du  peuple."  [in  Hun- 
cary  all  is  confusion  and  wreuhedness:  tne  majority  are 
Boguenots.  but  the  common  people  are  extremely  igno- 
nxfU."}  Schwendi  au  prince  d^Oraage.  Archifea  de  la 
Malfoo  d'Oniige.MaMav,  i.  p.  988. 


inclinations,  and  knit  them  indiasolubly  to 
itself.  Though  it  too  had  to  undeigo  muta- 
tions, it  still  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  on  its  side  the  externals  of  the 
past,  and  the  habit  of  obedience.  In  the 
council  they  had  brought  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion, the  popes  had  even  succeeded  in  enlarg- 
ing their  own  authority,  which  there  had  be^ 
an  intention  of  curtailing,  and  in  acquiring  aog- 
mented  influence  over  the  national  churches. 
Furthermore,  they  abandoned  that  temporal 
policy  by  which  they  had  previously  involved 
Italy  and  Europe  in  confusion ;  they  attached 
themselves  confidentially  and  without  reserve 
to  Spain,  and  reciprocated  her  devotion  to  the 
church  ci  Rome.  The  Italian  sovereignty, 
the  extended  dominions  of  the  pope,  were 
pre-eminentlv  subservient  to  the  promotion  d 
ecclesiastical  enterprises:  for  awhile  the  whole 
surplus  revenue  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  tiie  entire  body  of  the  catholic  church. 

l%us  intrinsically  strong,  and  backed  by 
powerful  adherents,  and  by  the  might  of  an 
idea  associated  with  their  names,  Uie  popes 
passed  from  the  defensive  system,  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  forced  to  confine  them- 
selves, and  became  assailants.  The  attack 
they  made,  its  course  and  consequences,  it  is 
the  principal  object  of  this  work  to  consider. 

A  boundless  theatre  opens  before  us.  The 
action  began  simultaneously  in  several  places; 
we  are  called  on  to  direct  o^r  attention  to  the 
most  remote  and  distinct  parts  of  the  workL 

The  reliffious  action  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  political  impulses;  combtnatioos 
arise  embracing  the  whole  world,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  scheme  of  conqaest 
succeeds  or  fails ;  we  shall  keep  in  view  the 
great  changes  manifested  in  the  events  of 
general  politics  the  more  steadily,  because 
they  often  immediately  cohicided  with  the 
results  of  the  reli^us  contest 

We  must  not,  however,  confine  ourselves 
to  generalities.  Religious  conquests  can  still 
less  than  temporal  be  accomplished  without 
some  native  sympathies  of  the  conquered  with 
the  conquerors.  We  must  fathom  the  inte- 
rests ^f  the  several  countries,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  inward  movements  by  which  the 
designs  of  Rome  were  favoured. 

Such  is  the  abundance  and  diversity  of 
occurrences  and  of  aspects  of  life  here  pre- 
sented to  us,  that  we  have  almost  reason  to 
fear  they  can  hardly  be  comprehended  in  one 
view.  A  great  plastic  movement  is  before  u% 
actuated  throughout  by  kindred  principles, 
and  sometimes  combining  grand  universal 
crises,  but  which  ofiers  an  inmiite  diversity  of 
phenranena. 

Let  us  begin  with  Germany,  where  the  pa- 
pacy first  sustained  its  great  losses,  and  where  , 
now,  too,  the  strife  between  the  two  princi-  / 
pies  was  chiefljr  fought  out 

Here  pre-eminenUy  good  service  was  re&- 
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dered  the  charch  of  Rome  by  the  society  of  ^ 
the  Jesuits,  which  combined  worldly  prudence 
with  religious  seal,  and  was  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  modem  Catholicism.  Let  us 
first  bestow  our  attention  on  the  e^ctive 
power  of  this  body. 

The  fir $t  JetuU  SckooU  in  Germany, 

Ferdinand  I.  had  with  him  his  confessor 
Bishop  Urban  of  Laibach  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
buTflr,  in  the  year  1550.  The  latter  was  one 
of  Uiose  few  prelates  who  had  not  sufiered 
themselves  to  be  shaken  in  their  fkith.  At 
home  he  often  mounted  the  pulpit  to  exhort 
the  pcK>ple  in  the  local  dialect  to  stand  fast  by 
the  fiiitn  of  their  fathers,  preaching  to  them 
of  the  one  fold,  and  the  one  She^erd.*  The 
Jesuit  Le  Jay  was  also  present  in  Augsburg 
on  that  occasion,  and  gamed  c<msideration  by 
some  conversions.  Buhop  Urban  became  ac- 
Goainted  with  him,  and  heard  from  him,  for  the 
nrst  time,  of  the  colleges  the  Jesuits  had  found- 
ed in  several  universities.  Upon  this  the 
iHshop  advised  his  imperial  master  to  found  a 
similar  college  in  Vienna,  seeing  how  great 
was  the  decay  of  catholic  theology  in  Germany. 
Ferdinand  warmly  embraced  tnid  suggestion ; 
in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Loyola  on  the  subject, 
he  declares  his  convicticm,  that  the  only  means 
to  u[^old  the  declining  cause  of  Catholicism  in 
Germany,  was  to  give  the  rising  generation 
learned  and  pious  catholics  for  teachers.f  The 
preliminaries  were  easily  arranged.  In  the 
year  1551  thirteen  Jesuits,  among  them  Le 
Jay  himself,  arrived  in  Vienna,  aM  were,  hi 
the  first  instance,  granted  a  dwelling,  chapel, 
and  pension,  by  Ferdinand,  until  shortly  after 
he  incorporated  them  with  the  university,  and 
even  assiened  to  them  the  visitation  of  it 

Soon  after  this  they  rose  to  consideration  in 
Cologne,  where  they  had  already  resided  for 
two  years,  but  had  met  with  so  little  success, 
that  they  had  even  been  compelled  to  live 
separate.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1556  that 
the  endowed  school  we  have  spoken  of,  ^- 
emed  by  a  protestant  regent,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  firmer  footing.  For 
0Uice  there  was  a  party  in  the  city  bent  above 
aU  things  on  maintaining  the  catholic  cha- 
racter of  the  university,  £e  advice  given  by 
the  patrons  of  the  Jesuits,  to  hand  over  the 
establishment  to  that  order,t  met  with  atten- 
tion. Their  chief  supporters  were  the  prior 
of  the  Carthusians,  the  provincial  of  the  Car- 
melites, and  especially  Doctor  John  CJropper, 
m^  now  and  then  gave  an  entertainment,  to 
which  he  invited  the  most  influential  citizens, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  helping 
fiurward  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart  in 


•  Yulvmor:  Ebre  det  HersogUiuing  Knio,  Thell  U. 
Buch  Til.  p.  433. 
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good  old  German  fashion,  over  a  glass  of  wine. 
Fortunately  for  the  Jesuits,  there  was  among 
the  members  of  the  order  a  native  of  Cologne, 
John  Rhetius,  a  man  of  patrician  family,  to 
whom  the  endowed  school  could  be  more  par- 
ticularly entrusted.  But  this  was  not  done 
without  strict  limitations.  The  Jesuits  were 
rifforously  forbidden  to  introduce  into  the 
school  the  monastic  rules  of  life  usual  in  their 
colleges.* 

At  this  same  period  they  also  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  Ingoldstadt  Their  previous  at- 
tempts had  been  frustrated  by  the  resistance 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  university,  who 
were  unwuling  that  any  privile^^  school 
should  interfere  with  the  private  instruction 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving.  In  the  year 
1556,  however,  when,  as  we  have  said,  the 
duke  had  been  forced  to  large  ^sncessions  in 
favour  of  the  protestants,  his  catholic  counsel- 
loiiB  deemed  it  imperatively  necessary  to  adopt 
some  substantial  measures  for  upholding  the 
ancient  faith.  The  foremost  among  these  jnem 
were  the  chancellor  Wiguleus  Hund,  equally 
remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  supporting  the 
church,  as  in  investigating  all  the  particulars 
of  its  ancient  history,  and  Heinrich  Schwigger, 
the  duke's  private  secretary.  Through  their 
instrumentality  the  Jesuits  were  all  recalled. 
Eighteen  of  them  entered  Ingoldstadt  on  St 
Wilibald*s  day,  1556,  having  selected  that  day 
because  St  Wilibald  was  regarded  as  the  first 
bishop  of  that  diocese.  They  had  still  many 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  city  and  the 
university,  but  they  were  gradually  enabled 
to  overcome  them  by  th^  aid  of  the  same 
patronage  to  which  they  owed  their  establish- 
ment 

From  these  ihree  metropolitan  centres,  the 
Jesuits  now  spre«ul  out  in  every  direction. 

From  Vienna  they  extended  immediatelv 
over  the  Austrian  territories.  Ferdinand  I. 
introduced  them  in  1556  into  Prague,  where 
he  founded  for  them  a  school,  destined  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  sons  of  the  nobility.  He 
himself  sent  his  pages  thither,  and  the  order 
met  with  countenance  and  support,  at  least,  at 
the  hands  of  the  catholic  part  of  the  Bohemian 
nobility,  particularl  v  the  Rosenbergs  and  Lob- 
kowitz.  One  of  tne  most  eminent  men  in 
Hungary  at  that  time  was  Nicolaus  Olahus, 
archbishop  of  Gran,  a  Wallachian  by  descent, 
as  his  name  testifies;  His  father,  in  his  horror 
at  the  murder  of  a  waiwode  of  his  house,  had 
dedicated  him  to  the  church,  and  in  that  career 
the  son  had  made  the  most  auspicious  pro- 
gress. He  had  already  filled  the  important 
post  of  private  secretary  under  the  last  native 
kings ;  and,  subsequently,  he  had  risen  still 
higher  in  the  service  of  the  Austrian  party. 
Contemplating  the  general  decay  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Hungary,  he  saw  that  the  last  hope 

•  SMchinyi,  Hisi.  Socleutif  Jem,  pui  U.  Ub.  1.  n.  101. 
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left  fbr  it,  was  that  of  maintaining  Its  hold  on 
the  common  people,  who  had  not  yet  wholly 
lapsed  from  its  rale.  To  this  end,  however, 
there  lacked  teachers  of  catholic  principles,  to 
fi>rm  whom,  he  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Tymau  in  the  year  1561,  bestowing  on  them 
a  pension  out  of  his  own  revenues,  to  which 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  added  the  gift  of  an 
abbey.  Just  at  the  period  the  Jesuits  arrived, 
there  was  an  assembly  of  the  diocesan  clergy 
convened :  the  first  efibrts  of  the  Jesuits  were 
directed  towards  recalling  those  Hungarian 
priests  and  pastors  from  the  heterodox  doctrine 
to  which  they  inclined.  By  this  time,  too, 
tiiere  was  a  call  for  the  Jesuits  in  Moravia. 
Wilhelm  Prussmowski,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  order  whilst 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Italy,  invited  them 
thither.  Hurtado  Perez,  a  Spaniard,  was  the 
first  rector  in  Olmutz.  Soon  after,  we  meet 
with  members  of  the  society  in  BrCinn  like- 
wise. 

From  Cologne  the  society  spread  over  the 
whole  territory  of  the  Rhine.  Protestantism 
had  found  adherents,  as  already  noticed,  in 
Trier  too,  and  occasioned  ferments  there. 
John  von  Stein,  the  archbishop,  resolved  to 
inflict  only  slight  punishment  on  the  refrac- 
tory, and  to  rely  chiefly  on  doctrinal  means  for 
counteracting  the  movements  of  their  party. 
He  invited  to  Coblentz  the  two  heads  of  the 
Jesuit  school  of  Cologne,  and  stated  to  them 
that  he  wished  for  some  members  of  their 
order,  **  to  the  end,"  as  he  expressed  himself, 
**  that  he  might  maintain  the  discipline  of  the 
flock  entrusted  to  him  rather  by  admonition 
and  friendly  instruction,  than  by  weapons  and 
threats.**  He  also  turned  to  Rome,  and  an 
agreement  was  speedily  concluded.  Six  Je- 
suits were  sent  firom  Rome ;  Cologne  furnish- 
ed the  rest  They  opened  their  college  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1561,  and  undertook  to 
preach  during  the  ensuing  Lent* 

Two  privy  councillors  of  the  elector  Daniel 
of  Mamz,  namely,  Peter  Echter  and  Simon 
Bagen,  conceived  likewise  that  the  admission 
of  the  Jesuits  was  the  onlv  means  that  pro- 
mised the  recovery  of  the  decayed  university 
of  Mainz.  In  despite  of  the  opposition  made  bv 
the  canons  and  feudal  proprietors,  they  found- 
ed a  college  of  the  order  m  Mainz,  and  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  Aschaffenburg. 

TJi^  society  continued  to  advance  continu- 
ally up  the  Rhine.  They  particularly  coveted 
a  aettiement  at  Spires,  both  because  amongst 
the  assessors  of  the  Kammergericht  assembled 
there,  there  were  so  many  distinguished  men, 
over  whom  it  would  be  of  extraordinary  mo- 
ment to  possess  influence ;  and  also  in  order 
to  be  placed  near  the  Heidelberg  university, 
which  ai  that  day  enjoyed  the  highest  repute 


•  Broweroi:  Aaiudat  TroviiMiief.  \mn.  U.  Ub.  zxi. 


for  its  protestant  profeasora.*  They  gradualljr 
carried  their  point 

They  tried  their  fortune  also  along  the 
Maine,  and  that  without  delay.\  Though 
Frankfurt  was  wholly  protestant,  they  had 
hopes  of  accomplishing  something  there  too 
during  the  fair.  This,  however,  was  a  peril- 
ous experiment ;  and,  to  avoid  discovery,  they 
were  obliged  to  change  their  lodgings  every 
night t  fiut  equal  to  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  here,  were  the  security  and  the 
welcome  they  experienced  at  Wurzbnrg-  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  admonition  Mdres- 
sed  to  the  bishops  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
in  the  diet  of  1550,  that  they  too  should,  at 
length,  put  out  their  strength  for  the  mainteiv 
ance  of  the  catholic  church,  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  order  in 
the  ecclesiastical  principalities.  From  Wiira- 
burg  they  spread  through  Franconta. 

Meanwhile  the  Tyrol  had  been  opened  to 
them  from  another  quarter.  At  the  desire  of 
the  emperor*8  daughter  they  seated  them- 
selves in  Inspruck,  and,  afterwards,  in  Halle 
in  its  vicinity.  In  Bavaria  their  progress  was 
continual.  At  Munich,  where  they  had 
arrived  in  1559,  they  were  even  better  satis- 
fied than  at  Ingoldstadt ;  they  deckred  it  the 
Rome  of  Germany.  And  already  a  new  great 
colony  had  been  planted  not  fkr  from  Ingt>ld- 
stadt  In  order  to  bring  back  his  university 
of  Dillingen  to  its  original  purpose,  cardinal 
Truchsess  resolved  to  dismiss  all  the  profea- 
sors  who  still  taught  there,  and  to  commit  the 
establishment  entirely  to  ^e  Jesuits.  A  fiM"- 
mal  convention  on  this  subject  was  agreed  to 
at  Botzen  between  German  and  Italian  com* 
missioners,  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal  and  of 
the  order.  The  Jesuits  arrived  in  Dillingen 
in  1563,  and  took  possession  of  their  prcHOS- 
sorships.  They  relate  with  much  complacency 
how  the  cardinal,  who  shortly  after,  on  hia 
return  from  a  journey,  entered  Dillingen  in 
state,  turned  with  marked  preference  to  the 
Jesuits  amongst  all  those  who  had  gone  out  to 
recetve  him,  offered  them  his  hand  to  kiss, 
greeted  them  as  his  brethi:en,  visited  their 
cells  in  person,  and  dined  with  them.  He 
promoted  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  soon  established  a  mission  for  them 
in  Augsburg. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  progress  made 
by  the  society  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time.  In 
the  year  1551  tiliey  had  not  yet  any  fixed  posi- 
tion in  Germany ;  in  1556  they  had  extended 
over  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  Franconia,  and 
Swabia,  a  great  part  of  Rhineland,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  thev  had  penetrated  into  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia.    The  efiects  of  their. 

*  E.  g.  Neiuer  saya  in  hit  famouf  letter  to  the  sultan, 
that  he  was  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  at  Heidelberg,  **  to 
which  place  the  moat  learned  of  the  whole  German  p«opl« 
D0w-a4ays  retort."    Arnold,  Kf^serhist,  il.  1133. 

t  Oropp,  WlrsbuiglKhe  Chronik  der  leuteren  Zeitaor 
Th.i.p.»r. 
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proceediDgs  had  already  become  manifest  In 
the  year  1561  the  papal  nuncio  asserts,  that 
**they  are  winning  many  souls,  and  doing 
ffreat  service  to  the  holy  see."  This  was  the 
first  enduring  anti-protestant  impression  made 
on  Germany. 

Their  laboars  were  above  all  devoted  to  the 
universities.  They  were  ambitious  of  rival- 
ling the  fame  of  those  of  the  protestants.  The 
wl]^le  learned  education  of  those  times  was 
based  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages. 
This. they  prosecuted  with  lively  zeal«  and  ere 
long  it  was  thought,  here  and  there  at  least, 
ythat  the  Jesuit  teachers  deserved  a  place 
beside  the  restorers  of  classical  learning.  They 
likewise  cultivated  the  sciences :  Fruiz  Ros- 
ter expounded  astronomy  at  Cologne,  in  a 
manner  as  attractive  as  it  was  instructive. 
But  their  main  concern  was,  of  course,  theolo- 
gical discipline.  The  Jesuits  lectured  with 
the  greatest  industry  even  during  the  holi- 
days ;  they  revived  the  practice  of  disputa- 
tion, without  which,  as  they  said,  all  instruc- 
tion was  a  dead  letter.  Their  disputations, 
which  were  held  in  public,  were  conducted 
with  dignity  and  decorum,  were  full  of  matter, 
and  the  most  brilliant  that  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. In  Ingoldstadt  they  soon  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  had  made  such  good 
«peed,  that  the  university  could  compete  with 
any  other  in  Germany,  at  least,  in  the  faculty 
of  theology.  Ingoldstadt  acquired,  though  in 
an  opposite  direction,  an  influence  parallel  to 
that  possessed  by  Wittenberg  and  Greneva. 

The  Jesuits  displayed  no  less  assiduity  in 
the  conduct  of  their  Latin  schools.  It  was 
one  of  the  leading  maxims  of  Lainez,  that  the 
lower  grammatical  classes  should  be  supplied 
with  good  teachers,  since  first  impressions 
exercise  the  greatest  influence  over  the  whole 
future  life  of  the  individual.  He  sought  with 
just  discernment  for  men,  who  having  once 
adojited  that  more  limited  department  of  edu- 
cation, were  content  to  devote  themselves  to 
it  for  their  whole  lives;  for  time  alone  could 
enable  the  teacher  to  learn  so  difficult  a  busi- 
ness, or  to  acquire  the  becoming  authority. 
In  this  the  Jesuits  succeeded  to  admiration. 
It  was  found  that  young  persons  learned  more 
under  Uiem  in  half  a  year  than  with  others  in 
two  years :  even  protestants  called  back  their 
children  from  distant  schools,  and  pu^t  them 
under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 

Schools  for  the  poor,  modes  of  instruction 
adapted  for  children,  and  catechizing  followed. 
Canisius  composed  a  catechism,  that  satisfied 
the  wants  of  the  learner  by  its  well-connected 
questions  and  its  apposite  answers. 

The  insUuction  of  the  Jesuits  was  conveyed 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  that  enthusiastic  devo- 
tioDf  which  had  from  the  first  so  peculiarly 
characterized  their  order.  The  first  rector  in 
Vienna  was  a  Spaniard  named  John  Vittoria, 
a  man  who  had  oncet  in  Rome,  marked  his 


admission  into  the  order,  by  going  about  the 
Corso  during  the  festivities  of  the  carnival 
clad  in  sackcloth,  scourging  himself  all  the 
while  till  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams.  Ere 
long  the  children,  who  frequented  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna,  were  distinguished 
for  their  resolute  refuseJ  to  partake  on  &8t 
days  of  forbidden  meats,  which  their  parents 
ate  without  scruple.  In  Cologne  it  was  onoe 
more  regarded  as  an  honour  to  wear  the  ro- 
sary. lUlics  began  to  be  honoured  m  Trier, 
where  for  many  years  no  one  had  ventured 
to  exhibit  them.  Already,  in  the  year  1560, 
the  youth  of  Ingoldstadt  went  in  procession 
two  and  two  fi'om  the  Jesuit  school  to  Eich- 
st&dt,  in  order  to  be  strengthened  at  their 
confirmation  '^with  the  dew  that  distilled 
fi-oip  the  tomb  of  St  Walpurgi."  The  feel- 
ings thus  engendered  in  the  sdiools  were  pro* 
pagated  throughout  the  mass  of  the  popular 
tion  by  preachmg  and  confession. 

This  IS  a  case  for  which,  perhaps,  the  world 
has  never  exhibited  an  exact  parallel. 

Whenever  a  new  intellectual  movement 
has  seized  mankind,  it  has  always  been  efifect- 
ed  by  grand  personal  qualities,  or  by  the  cap- 
tivating force  of  new  ideas.  The  efiects  pro- 
duced m  this  case  were  accomplished  inde- 
pendently of  any  remarkable  original  concep- 
tions. The  Jesuits  may  have  been  learned 
and  pious  intheir  way ;  but  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  their  science  was  the  fruit  of  spon- 
taneous genius,  or  that  their  piety  arose  out 
of  the  depth  and  the  ingenuousness  of  a  single 
heart  They  were  learned  enough  to  acquire 
reputation,  to  excite  confidence,  to  form  and 
attach  scholars:  more  than  this  they  did  not 
aspire  ta  Their  piety  not  merely  shunned 
all  moral  taint,  but  was  positively  conspicuous, 
and  so  much  the.  less  questionable :  this  was 
enough  for  them.  Neither  their  piety  nor 
their  learning  ventured  upon  undefined  or 
untrodden  paths:  but  they  had  one  quality 
that  particuhirly  distinguished  them — strict 
metiiod.  With  them  every  thing  was  subject 
of  calculation,  for  ever^  tlung  had  its  special 
end.  Such  a  combination  of  competent  know- 
ledge and  indefatigable  zeal,  of  study  and 
persuasiveness,  of  pomp  and  asceticism,  of 
world-wide  influence  and  of  unity  in  the  go- 
verning principle,  was  never  beheld  before  or 
since.  They  were  assiduous  and  visionary, 
worldly-wise  and  filled  with  enthusiasm; 
well-comported  men,  whose  society  was  glad- 
ly courted;  devoid  of  personal  interests,  each 
labouring  for  the  advancement  of  the  rest 
No  wonder  that  they  were  successful. 

Another  consideration  connected  with  this 
subject  forces  itself  upon  a  German  writer. 
Papal  theology  had,  as  we  have  said,  all  but 
perished  in  Germany:  the  Jesuits  arose  to 
revive  it  Who  were  those  Jesuits  who  first 
arrived  in  that  country  ?  they  were  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Flemings;  the  name  of  their 
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Older  was  loag  unknown:  they  were  called 
Spanish  po'iests.  They  occupied  the  profes- 
eors'  chairs,  and  found  pupils  who  attached 
themselves  to  their  doctrines.  They  received 
nothing  from  the  Germans;  their  doctrines 
and  iSeh  ccMistitntion  were  coniplete  before 
they  appeared  among  them.  The  general 
progress  of  their  institution  in  Germany  may 
be  regarded  as  a  new  instance  of  the  inflvence 
of  the  Latin  pontkm  of  Europe  on  the  Ger- 
manic. They  conquered  the  Germans  on 
their  own  soil,  in  their  very  home,  and  wrest- 
ed from  them  a  part  of  their  native  land. 
Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this  was,  that  the 
German  theologians  were  neither  agreed 
amonff  themselves,  nor  were  magoanimoos 
enough  to  mutually  tolerate  minor  discrepan- 
cies. Extreme  points  of  opinion  were  seized 
upon;  oppcMients  attacked  each  other  with 
reckless  £erceness,  so  that  those  who  were 
not  yet  fully  convinced  were  perplexed,  and 
a.  path  was  opened  to  those  feigners  who 
now  seized  on  men's  minds  with  a  shrewdly 
constructed  doctrine,  finished  to  its  meanest 
details,  and  leaving  not  a  shadow  of  cause  for 
doubt. 

Beginning  qf  the  Countet'RtfomuUian  in 
Oermany. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Jesuits  could  not  have  succeeded  so  easi- 
ly, had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  &vour  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. 

For  it  bad  fiired  with  theological  as  with 
political  questions:  no  measure  had  been 
Drought  about  by  which  the  intrinsically  hie- 
raithical  constitution  of  the  empire  might 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  with  the  new 
circumstances  of  religion.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  as  it  was 
understood  from  the  first,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly interpreted,  was  a  new  extension  of  the 
civil  sovereignty.  The  several  principalitiei, 
too,  acquired  a  degree  of  independence  in 
respect  of  religion.  Thenceforth  it  depended 
solely  on  the  creed  of  the  prince,  and  on  the 
understanding  between  him  and  his  estates, 
what  ecclesiastical  position  any  territory 
.should  assume. 

This  vras  a  consummation  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  in  favour  of  protestantism, 
but  which  has  actually  served  only  to  promote 
Catholicism.  The  former  was  already  estab- 
lished when  the  principle  was  laid  down ;  the 
latter  re-established  itself  only  by  resting 
upon  it 

This  occurred  first  in  Bavaria;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  took  place  there  is  worth 
notice,  from  the  immense  influence  it  exer- 
cised. 

The  Bavarian  diet  presents  us,  during  a 
considerable  period,  with  a  series  of  struggles 


between  the  sovereign  and  the  estates.  We 
see  the  duke  continually  in  want  of  money, 
loaded  with  debt,  forced  to  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes,  and  incessantly  constrained  to  so- 
licit the  aid  of  his  estatea  la  return  fi>r  thk 
the  latter  demanded  concessions,  chiefly  of  a 
religious  kind.  A  similar  state  of  things  to 
that  which  had  long  prevailed  in  Austria 
seemed  inevitable  in  Bavaria;  a  legitimate 
opposition  of  the  estates  against  the  soverei|^, 
flTounded  at  once  on  religion  and  on  pnvi- 
leges,  unless  the  prince  hiiraelf  should  become 
a  convert  to  protestantism. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  state  of  things 
through  which  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  was  mainly  prompted. 
It  may  possibly  be  true,  that  theur  preaching 
made  a  personal  impression  on  duke  Albeit 
V. ;  he  subsequently  declared,  that  whatever 
he  knew  of  God's  law  he  had  learned  from 
Hof&os  and  Canisius,  both  of  them  Jesuits. 
But  another  agency  co-operated.  Pius  lY. 
not  only  set  before  the  duke  that  every  reli- 
gious concession  would  diminish  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  subjects,*  (which  in  the  actual 
condition  of  German  sovereignties  was  hardly 
to  be  denied,)  but  he  gave  force  to  his  admo- 
nitions by  marks  of  favour ;  he  abandoned  to 
him  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  his  clergy. 
Thus  rendering  him  independent  of  the  plea- 
sure of  his  estates,  he  showed  him  at  the  same 
time  what  advantages  he  had  to  expect  fhMn 
a  connexion  with  the  Roman  church. 

The  main  question  now  was,  whether  the 
duke  would  be  able  to  put  down  the  religions 
opposition  actually  constituted  among  his 
estates. 

He  entered  on  the  task  in  a  diet  at  Ingoid- 
stadt,  in  the  year  1663.  The  prelates  were 
already  well-inclined  to  him:  he  next 
wrought  upon  the  cities.  Whether  it  were 
that  Uie  doctrines  of  reviving  Catholicism,  and 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  insinuated 
themselves  every  where,  had  gained  ground 
with  the  cities,  and  especially  with  the  lead- 
ing members  of  their  assemblies,  or  that  other 
considerations  swayed  them,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  cities  desisted  fhxn  the  demands 
of  new  religious  concessions  they  had  alwajrs 
hitherto  urged  with  earnestness,  and  proceed- 
ed to  grant  supplies  witliout  stipulating  for 
new  privileges.  Now  then  the  nobles  akme 
remained  to  be  dealt  with.  They  left  the 
diet  in  discont^t,  nay  bitterness ;  threaten- 
ing expressions  that  had  dropped  fh>m  various 
meinbers  of  the  body  were  reported  to  the 
duke  ;t  at  last,  the  foremost  of  them  all,  the 


*  Legationes  paparnm  ad  puces  Bavarf».  MS.  in  the 
libr^  of  Munich.  «« Quod  ei  Sua  Celaitado  npn»  abaqua 
sedis  apostoHcse  autoriiate  usuiri^calicM  concedat,  ipsi 
princlpi  eiiam  plurimum  decederei  de  ejus  apud  subditos 
autoritate."  Tliey  complained  in  the  Bavarian  diet  that 
the  prince  had  let  himoelf  be  dazzled  by  the  dechnalioo 
grant. 

t  Private  inqulnr  and  repQitiWtteaUiif  tlM  wabocoodBf 
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count  of  Ortenbarg,  who  claimed  fbrliiB  coan- 
ty  -an  unmediatized  poeitioa  disputed  by  the 
duke,  resolved  forthwith  to  introduce  the  evan- 
gelical confession  into  that  territory.  But  by 
that  very  means  the  duke  found  the  best  wea- 
iKms  placed  in  his  hands.  Above  all,  when 
he  discovered  in  one  of  the  castles  he  seized, 
a  correspondence  between  the  Bavarian  lords, 
containing  violently  acrimonious  language, 
in  w^ich  he  was  designated  as  a  hardened 
Pharaoh,  and  his  council  as  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  poor  Christians,  besides  other  exf^es- 
sions  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy,  he  had  now  a  fair  pretext  for 
calling  to  account  all  the  members  of  the 
nobility  timt  were  opposed  to  him.*  The 
punishments  he  inflicted  upon  them  cannot  be 
called  rigorous,  but  they  effected  his  purpose. 
He  excluded  all  the  individuals  comjHromised 
from  tha  Bavarian  diet,  and  as  they  constitut- 
ed the  only  remaining  opposition  in  that  body, 
he  thus  became  complete  roaster  of  hb  es- 
tates, which  from  that  time  forth  never  stirred 
any  question  of  religion. 

The  great  importance  of  this  result  was 
forthwith  made  apparent  For  a  long  time 
duke  Albert  had  been  urgent  in  his  demands 
to  the  pope  and  the  council  for  permission  to 
the  laity  to  partake  of  the  cup ;  he  seemed  to 
set  the  whole  fortune  (^his  dominions  on  that 
point :  at  last  his  suit  was  granted,  in  April, 
1564.  Could  it  be  believed  1  he  did  not  even 
make  the  fact  known.  Circumstances  were 
altered :  a  privilege  departing  from  the  strict 
tenour  of  Catholicism,  now  seemed  to  him  nu 
ther  hurtfiil  than  advantageous;  he  put  down 
b^  force  some  communities  in  Lower  Bava- 
ria that  boisteroilsly  renewed  their  former 
demand&f 

In  a  short  time  there  was  not  in  Germany 
a  more  decided  catholic  prince  than  duke  Al- 
bert He  set  himself  with  the  utmost  earnest^ 
ness  to  the  task  of  making  his  country  once 
more  wholly  catholic. 

.  The  professors  in  Ingoldstadt  were  compel- 
led to  subscribe  the  confession  of  &ith  that 
had  been  published  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent  All  the  cheers 
in  the  duke's  einploy  were  obliged  to  pledge 
themselves  by  oath  to  an  unambiguous  catho- 
lic confession :  if  any  refused  to  do  so,  they 
were  dismissed.  Even  among  the  common 
people,  duke  Albert  gave  no  toleration  to  pro- 
testantism. In  Lower  Bavaria,  in  the  first 
instance,  whither  he  had  sent  some  Jesuits 
for  the  conver8i<m  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
were  the  protestant  preachers,  but  every  in- 
dividual who  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  com- 

sediiknii  vpeechas,  InFreibeii;:  Oeschlchte  der  baierto- 
cben  Luidstinde,  ii.  353. 

«  HiMchbiNrg:  Geschichtd  det  Haafles  Onenberg,  8. 
890. 

f  AdUreiuer,  Annales  Bolc»  gentis,  fi.  xi.  n.  33.  Al- 
henm  etu%  indulgeiiUdm  juris  puUict  tn  Bolca  ease 
noluii. 


polled  to  sell  their  property  and  quit  the  coun- 
try.* The  same  course  was  afterwards  pur- 
sued in  all  other  parts  of  the  duke's  domin- 
ions. It  would  not  have  been  advisable  for 
any  magistrate  to  tolerate  protestants:  he 
would  thereby  have  drawn  down  the  severest 
punishment  on  himself. 

Now  with  this  renovation  of  Catholicism, 
all  its  modem  forms  passed  over  from  Italy 
into  Germany.  An  index  of  prohibited  boobi 
was  drawn  up :  they  were  picked  out  from 
the  libraries,  and  burned  in  heaps:  on  the 
other  hand,  books  of  rigidly  catholic  prmciples 
were  treated  with  marked  favour ;  the  duke 
failed  not  to  encourage  their  authors.  He 
caused  the  Sacred  Hratory  of  Surius  to  be 
translated  into  German,  and  printed  at  his 
own  cost  The  utmost  veneration  was  paid 
to  relics;  St  Benno,  of  whom  in  another  part 
of  Germany  (Meissen)  they  would  no  longer 
hear,  was  solemnly  declared  the  patron  saint 
of  Bavaria.  Architecture  and  music,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  taste  of  the  revived  church, 
were  first  introduced  in  Munich :  above  ItU, 
the  Jesuit  institutions  were  encouraged,  by 
means  of  which  the  rising  generation  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  orthodox  spirit 

The  Jesuits  on  then-  part  could  never  suffi- 
ciently extol  the  duke,  that  second  Josias,  as 
they  said,  another  Theodosius.     . 

Only  one  question  remains  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  more  considerable  the  augmentation  of 
sovereign  authority,  which  accrued  to  the 
Protestant  princes  from  thehr  a^ncy  in  the 
affiiirs  of  religion,  the  more  glaring  would  it 
have  been,  had  the  catholic  sovereigns  found 
their  own  power  shackled  by  the  restoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This,  however,  was  provided  against  The 
popes  saw  plainljr  that  they  coula  not  succeed 
in  upholding  their  declining  power,  or  in  re- 
newing that  they  had  lost,  but  through  the  aid 
of  the  sovereigns ;  they  practised  no  Slusion  on 
themselves  on  this  scoro;  accordingly  the^ 
made  it  the  essence  of  their  policy  to  kmt 
themselves  to  the  reigning  princes. 
*  In  the  instructicm  addressed  by  Gregory  to 
the  very  first  nuncio  he  sent  to  Bavana,  this 
purpose  is  declared  without  any  circumlocu- 
tion. He  says,  "  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his 
holiness,  is  to  restore  the  fallen  discipline  of 
tiie  Church ;  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  te 
attain  so  important  an  end,  he  must  enter  into 
combination  with  the  sovereigns:  by  their 
piety  has  religion  been  upheld;  with  their 
help  alone  can  Church  discipline  and  morals 
be  restored.**!    Accordingly,  the  pope  endows 

*  AgricoU:  Pb.  i.  Dec.  til.  11&-120. 

t  Legailo  Or^orii  JITI.  1673.  **  S.  S.  In  Mm  curani 
Incurabk  qua  ecclesfastica  dtociplina  jam  ferme  in  Ger- 
mania  collapaa  allquo  modo  insiaiirelar,  anod  cum  ante- 
cemores  sui  aut  negiexerint  aui  leviter  attliserini  non  tam 
bene  quam  par  erat  de  republica  Christiana  meritos  ease 
animadTeriit:  a4jungendo0  libi  ad  tale  tttntnmque  opos 
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tb^  dake  with  tnthoritj  to  Btinralate  the  ne- 
gligent bisbopf :  to  cany  into  efiect  the  reflo- 
Intions  of  a  synod  that  hsA  been  held  in  Salz- 
berg ;  to  constrain  the  biabc^  of  Ratirix>n  and 
his  chapter  to  erect  a  seminary ;  in  short,  he 
confers  on  him  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
vision, and  he  takes  council  with  him  as  to 
whether  it  were  not  advisaUe  to  institute 
seminaries  ibr  monastic  clergy,  in  addition  to 
those  already  existing  for  the  secular  clergy. 
To  this  the  duke  very  cheerfully  assents ;  he 
only  demands  that  the  bidiops  should  not  be 
allowed  to  trespass  too  &r  on  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  whether  traditional  or  newly  be- 
stowed, and  that  the  clergy  diould  be  kept  in 
discipline  and  subordination  by  their  superiors. 
There  exist  edicts,  in  which  the  prince  treats 
convents  as  state  property,  and  subjects  them 
to  secular  administration. 

If  protestant  princes  in  the  course  of  the 
reformation  appropriated  clerical  attributes, 
the  same  thing  was  now  accomplished  by  the 
catholic  princes  likewise.  What  in  the  one 
case  was  done  in  opposition  to  the  papacy,  in 
the  other  took  place  in  union  with  it  If  the 
protestant  princes  placed  their  younger  sons 
as  administrators  of  the  neighbouring  evan- 
gelical fiMindations,  in  the  countries  that  had 
remained  catholic  the  sons  of  catholic  princes 
were  directly  advanced  to  episcopal  dignities. 
Gregory  had  promised  duke  Albert  from  the 
very  first,  **  to  neglect  nothing  that  might  be 
finr  the  ad  vantage  of  himself  or  his  sons.^  We 
soon  find  two  of  the  latter  in  possession  of  the 
most  sumptuous  preferments;  one  of  them 
gradually  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
empire.* 

But  besides  all  this,  Bavaria  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  instrinsic  importance  from  the  posi- 
tion it  took  up.  It  chiunpioned  a  great  prin- 
ciple, which  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  new 
power.  The  inferior  German  princes  of  the 
same  persuasion  for  some  thne  regarded  Ba- 
varia as  their  chie£ 

For  a«  fiur  as  ever  the  duke  could  stretch 

eatholkof  princlpet  saplemiMime  lUtutt.''  [Hifl  Holl- 
nem  ia  Intent  upon  the  conaideration  how  eccieeiafiical 
diecipline,  now  generally  decayed  in  Germany,  mav  be 
reatored,  and  he  remarka  that  hia  predeceaaoia  in  neglect- 
ing thia,  or  treating  it  with  but  alight  attention,  have  not 
done  their  duty  by  the  Chriatlan  commonwealth :— he  haa 
moat  wiaely  detetmined  on  conjoining  the  catholicprlncea 
with  him  in  ao  excellent,  and  ao  great  a  work.]  Jhe  am- 
baaaador  Bartolomeo,  count  orPorzia,  expreaaly  promiaea, 
^'Suam  Sanctitatem  nihil  unonam  prwtermiaaurum  eaae 
qnod  eat  e  re  aua  (ducla  BavaniB)  aut  filiorum.*' 

*  Even  Piua  V.  moderated  the  riirour  of  hia  principlea 
In  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Tiepolo :  Relatione  di 
Pio  IV.  e  V.  **  D'altri  principi  aecolari  di  Oermania.  non 
•i  aa  che  altio  veramente  aia  cattolico  che  il  duca  di  Ba- 
Yiera :  per6  In  gratiflcatione  aua  il  pontefice  ha  conceaao 
che  il^lluolo,  che  di  gran  lunga  non  ha  ancora  1 '  ei4  deter* 
minato  dal  concUio,habbiail  veacovatoFriaingenae;  coaa 
chenon«diluiatauconceaaaadaltri."  [Of  the  other  aecu- 
lar  princea  of  Germany,  hardly  one  aeema  really  caihol  ic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria :  accordingly 
for  hia  aake  the  pope  haa  allowed  that  hia  aon,  who  ia  very 
Ut  from  having  attained  the  age  fixed  by  the  council,  ahafl 
have  the  biahopric  of  Frieaidgen:  auch  a  conceaaion  he 
]m0  never  made  to  aay  one  elie.] 


his  power,  he  exercised  it  zealously  for  the 
restoration  of  the  catholic  doctrine.  No  soon- 
er had  the  county  of  Haag  passed  into  hia 
hands,  than  he  expelled  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  tolerated  by  the  last  count,  and 
caused  the  catholic  iaith  and  ritual  to  be  rein- 
sUted.  Margrave  Philip  of  Baden-Baden, 
having  fidlen  in  the  battle  of  Monoontour,  his 
son  Philip,  a  boy  ten  ^ears  of  age,  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Albert,  and  brooght 
op  in  Munich,  of  course  in  the  catholic  creed. 
But  the  duke  did  not  wait  to  see  what  the 
young  Margrikve  would  do,  when  he  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  but  in- 
stantly sent  his  grand  steward,  count  Sch wars- 
enberg,  and  the  Jesuit,  George  Schorich,  who 
bad  already  wrought  togetl^r  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Lower  Bavaria,  into  the  Baden  terri- 
tory, to  convert  it  to  Catholicism  by  the  same 
means.  Triie,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  ad- 
duced imperial  edicts  in  opposition  to  those 
practices,  but  no  heed  was  paid  to  them :  **  the 
plenipotentiaries  proceeded,"  as  the  historian 
of  the  Jesuits  complacently  says,  **  to  clear 
the  ears  and  the  minds  of  the  simple  multi- 
tude for  the  reception  of  heavenly  doctrine." 
That  is  to  say,  they  removed  the  protestant 
preachers,  compell^  the  monks  who  had  not 
continued  quite  orthodox  to  abjure  all  diwent- 
ing  doctrines,  filled  the  schools  and  colleges 
with  catholic  teachers,  and  banished  such  of 
the  laity  as  would  not  conform  to  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Church.  Within  two  years,  1570; 
1571,  the  whole  country  had  once  more  be- 
come catholic* 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place 
in  the  secular  principalities,  a  similar  move- 
ment arose  by  a  still  more  inevitable  necessity 
in  the  ecclesiastical. 

The  German  spiritual  princes  were  above 
all  things  biriiops,  and  the  popes  lost  not  a 
moment  in  exerting  in  Germany  too,  the  aug- 
mented power  over  the  episcopal  office,  ac- 
corded to  them  by  the  decisions  ccxne  to  in 
Trent 

Canisios  was  sent  in  the  first  place  to  the 
several  spiritual  courts,  with  copies  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  council  He  conveyed  them 
to  Mainz,  Trier,  Cologne,  Osnabruck,  and 
Wfirzborg.t  He  gave  force  and  meaning  to 
the  official  courtesies  with  which  he  was 
received,  by  his  activity  and  addreaa    The 

•  Sacchinua,  pava  ill.  lib.  vi.  n.  88.  lib.  vii.  n.  67.  ApU 
cola,  i.  1 V.  17, 18.  The  pope  duly  valued  the  duke  for  thif . 
<«  Mira  perfunditur  laetltia,"  it  ia  aaid  in  the  Account  of 
that  embaaay,  **  cum  audit  ill.  8t*  Yn»  opera  ei  induaula 
marchionem  Badenaem  in  religione  catholica  educari,  ad 
quod  accedit  cum  ingena  quam  adhibult  in  comitatu  de 
Hag  ut  catholica  fldea,  a  qua  turpiter  defecerant,  re8tlui»> 
tur/*  [He  ia  filled  with  exceeding  joy  at  hearingi  that  by 
the  care  and  application  of  voor  aerene  highneaia,  the 
Margravate  of  Baden  ia  trained  in  the  catholic  foith,  be> 
fldea  the  great  care  your  aerene  highneaa  haa  taken  in  the 
county  oiHaag,  that  the  catholic  faith,  from  which  il  had 
ahamefully  lapaed,  ahould  be  reatored.j 

f  Maderua  de  viuP.  Caniaii,  Ub.  if.  c  U^Sacchln«» 
Ui.ii.2S. 
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matter  then  came  under  disciMnoo  in  the  diet 
of  Augsburg  of  1566. 

Pope  Pius^V.  had  feared  that  protestantism 
would  make  new  demands,  and  obtain  new 
concessions  in  that  assembly.  He  had  alrea- 
dy instructed  hb  nuncio,  in  case  of  urgency, 
to  come  forward  with  a  prot^  threatening 
the  emperor  and  the  princes  with  privation  of 
all  their  rights,  nay,  he  even  thought  the 
moment  for  this  was  now  come.*  The  nuncio, 
who  saw  more  closely  into  the  state  of  things, 
did  not  hold  this  expedient  He  perceived 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared.  The 
protestants  were  divided,  the  catholics  held 
together.  They  often  assembled  at  the  house 
of  the  nuncio,  to  concert  measures  in  common ; 
Canisiusi  by  his  irreproachable  life,  his  perfect 
(MTthodoxy,  and  his  prudence,  possessed  great 
personal  influence  among  them :  no  concession 
was  to  be  thought  of;  on  the  contrary,  this 
diet  was  the  first  in  which  the  catholic  princes 
set  up  a  successful  resistance.  The  pope's 
admonitions  received  attention;  the  resolu- 
ticms  of  the  council  of  Trent  were  prelimina- 
rily adopted  in  a  special  assembly  of  spiritual 
Kmces.  From  this  moment  begins  a  new 
e  in  the  catholic  church  in  Grermany.  The 
decrees  in  question  were  successively  publish- 
ed in  the  several  (nrovincial  synods:  semina- 
ries were  erected  in  the  episcopal  sees,  the 
first  who  complied  with  this  order  being,  as  well 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  bishop  of  Eichst&dt,  who 
founded  the  collegium  Wilibaldinum  :t  the 

Gfessio  fidei  was  subscribed  by  all  classes, 
h  and  low.  It  is  a  very  important  fact, 
that  subscription  to  this  document  was  also 
imposed  on  the  universities.  This  was  a 
regulation  proposed  by  Lainez,  approved  of 
by  the  pope,  and  now  generally  carried  into 
^[ect  throughout  Germany,  through  the  zeal 
of  Canbius.  Not  only  were  no  appointments, 
but  not  even  were  degrees,  thoiufh  it  were 
but  in  the  fiicult^  of  medicine,  to  be  granted 
without  a  subscription  of  the  prqfesHo  Jidei, 
The  first  university  where  the  regulation  was 
enforced,  was  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
that  of  Dillingen :  the  others  followed  in  their 
turn.  The  moet  rij^id  visitation  of  the  church- 
^  was  began.  'Hie  bishops,  who  hitherto 
had  been  very  remiss,  now  displayed  zeal  and 
devotion. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  among  them  was 
doubtless  Jacob  von  Eltz,  from  the  year  1567 
to  1561  elector  of  Trier.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  old  Louvain  discipline,  and  had 
long  devoted  his  literary  powers  to  the  cause 
of  Catholicism :  he  h^  himself  compiled  a 
martyrology,  an4  composed  prayers  for  the 
hours:  he  had  already,  under  the  reign  of  his 
predecessor,  taken  very  great  part  in  the  m- 
troduction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  now,  on  his 

•  Catena,  yiu  di  Pk>  V.  49,  f Wea  an  ezlraa  from  Uiia 
SsauucUoD.    Omiani.  Viu  Commeiuioni,  lib.  ili.  c.  U. 
t  Falkeostein,  Mordfaniaclia  AUarUiilaMr,  I.  SO. 


own  acceasiont  cocniaitted  to  them  the  visita* 
tion  of  his  diocese.  Even  schoolmasters  were 
obliged  to  subscribe  the  prqfessioJideL  Rigid 
discipline  and  subordination  afier  the  methodic 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits  was  introduced  among  the 
clergy:  the  parish  priests  were  requir^  to 
report  monthly  to  the  dean,  the  dean  quarterly 
to  the  bishops :  all  who  refbsed  obedience  were 
dismissed  without  delay.  A  part  of  the  Trent 
decrees  were  printed  for  the  dioceses,  and 
published  for  every  body*s  behoof,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  missal  was  published,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  all  discrepancies  in  the  rituaL 
The  spiritual  tribunals  received  a  new  rigor^ 
ous  organization,  to  which  Bartholomew  Bo- 
deghem  of  Delft,  principally  contributed.  No- 
thing seemed  to  aflbrd  the  archbishop  such 
high  delight,  as  the  discovery  of  any  one  who 
was  ready  to  cast  ofiT  protestantism :  on  such 
returning  penitents  he  never  failed  personally 
to  bestow  the  benediction.* 

But  other  motives,  besides  those  of  connec- 
tion with  Rome,  now  further  prompted  to  these 
duties  of  the  spiritual  electorate.  The  spi- 
ritual princes  were  urged  by  the  same  mo- 
tives as  the  secular,  to  bring  back  their  domin- 
ions to  their  own  faith,  nay,  perhaps  it  was 
more  imperative  upon  them,  since  a  popula- 
tion inclined  to  protestantism  would  necessa- 
rily evince  a  more  decided  opposition  to  them, 
on  account  of  their  priestly  character. 

This  important  aspect  of  the  Grerman  history 
first  presents  itself  to  us  at  Trier.  The  arch- 
bishops, like  the  rest  of  the  spiritual  princes, 
had  long  been  at  strife  with  their  capitaL  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  protestantism  added 
another  source  of  discord ;  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  in  particular  met  with  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Jacob  von  Eltz  found  himself  com- 
pelled at  last  formally  to  besiege  the  city.  He 
subdued  it,  and  then  produced  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  favourable  to  his  own  claims.  Thus 
he  reduced  the  citizens  to  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual obedience. 

One  other  step  he  took,  the  efiects  of  which 
were  generally  felt  In  the  year  1572,  he 
irrevocably  excluded  the  protestants  firom  his 
court  This  was  a  most  serious  matter,  par- 
ticularly for  the  nobility  of  the  country,  who 
looked  to  the  court  for  advancement  All 
their  future  prospects  were  cut  oflf,  and  it  is 
likely  that  many  an  one  of  them  may  have 
been  moved  by  that  consideration  to  return  to 
the  old  religion. 

A  neighUiurlng  prince  too,  Daniel  Brendel, 
elector  of  Mainz,  was  a  staunch  catholic 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  about  him,  he 
revived  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  day, 
and  figured  m  it  himself:  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  omitted  vespers ;  always  bestowed 
his  attention  on  ^iritual  in  preference  to  all 


«  BtoweiM,  Annalea  Trariranfea,  U.  utt.  ML  ingMie- 
nl  our  beat  authority  on  UicM  topict. 
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other  current  afikirs ;  ani  showed  most  par- 
tiality towards  those  of  his  privy  councillors 
who  displayed  the  fifreatest  warmth  towards 
Catholicism.  The  Jesuits  lauded  him  for  the 
fiivours  he  bestowed  on  them :  he  sent,  too, 
some  pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  Collegium 
€termanicum  in  Rome.*  He  was  not,  how* 
ever,  prompted  to  carry  matters  so  far  as  Ja- 
cob von  Eltz.  His  religious  zeal  was  not  un- 
tinctured  with  irony.  On  his  introduction  of 
the  Jesuits,  many  of  his  feudatories  addressed 
remonstrances  to  him.  "  What,"  he  retorted, 
"  you  bear  with  me  who  do  not  fitly  fulfil  my 
duties,  and  you  will  not  bear  with  people  who 
fulfil  Uiem  so  well.*'^  What  answer  he  may 
have  ffiven  to  the  Jesuits,  when  they  demand- 
ed of  him  the  uUer  extinction  of  protestant- 
ism in  his  dominions  has  not  been  reported  to 
us.  At  an^  rate,  he  suffered  both  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  permanently  in  the  city  and  at 
court;  and  in  some  places  even  tolerated  the 
evangelical  ritual,t  probably,  however,  only 
because  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough 
in  those  localities  to  put  it  down.  In  a  re- 
mote part  of  his  dominions,  where  he  was  not 
threatened  by  any  such  powerfiil  and  warlike 
neighbours  as  the  counts  Palatine  of  the 
Rhme,  he  took  decisive  steps.  The  restora- 
tion of  Catholicism  in  Eichsfeld  was  his  work, 
protestantism  had  gained  footing  there  under 
the  countenaqce  of  the  nobles,  and  it  had 
likewise  made  its  way  eyen  into  Heiligen- 
stadt,  in  the  very  face  of  the  chapter  that  had 
the  patronage  of  all  the  churches :  there  was 
even  a  Lutiieran  preacher  there ;  the  commu- 
nion was  administered  in  both  kinds;  and 
upon  one  occasion,  only  twelve  burghers  of 
consequence  reoeived  Uie  sacrament  at  Easter 
in  the  catholic  form.}  At  this  yery  time,  in 
the  year  1574,  the  archbishop  appeared  in 
person  in  Bichsfeld,  accompanied  by  two  Je- 
suits to  hold  an  eccleuastical  yisitation.  He 
did  not  proceed  to  violent  courses,  but  he 
adopted  measures  that  proved  effectiye.  He 
removed  the  protestant  preachers  fhmi  Heili- 
genstadt,  and  founded  a  college  of  Jesuits 
there.  He  did  not  expel  any  member  of  the 
council,  but  he  barred  the  admission  of  pro- 
testants  to  it  for  the  future  by  the  addition  of 
a  short  clause  to  the  councillors'  oath,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  every  member  bound  himself  to 
obedience  towards  his  electoral  grace,  both  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  The  most 
important  step  was  his  appointing  a  decidedly 
catholic  governor,  Leopold  yon  Stralendorf, 
who  did  not  scruple,  of  his  own  authority,  to 
follow  out  his  master's  milder  measures  with 


*  8enrhig.HoguiitUcarttni reniinlibri  w.  in  th* lection 
conceniing  Daniel,  etj>eciall7  cap.  viii.  zi.  xziL  zxUi. 

t  Valerandufl  Sa^rina,  in  Serarius,  p.  391. 

t  Complaint  of  Robert  Turner,  who  looiced  for  a  Boni- 
Um.  and  found  only  a  *'  principein  politicum."    Serariua, 

%  Job.  WolC  QttcUchu  v.  Btfdireibiiiif  voa  Heiligen- 
«ladt,p.59. 


rigour,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  twenty- 
six  years'  continuous  administration,  restored 
the  catholic  doctrine  to  supremacy  in  town 
and  country.  Regardless  of  the  opposition, 
he  banished  the  protestant  preachers  from 
the  whole  range  of  his  government,  and 
placed  pupils  from  the  new  Jesuit  school  in 
their  stead. 

Another  spiritual  prince  had  already  set  the 
example  in  that  region. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fulda,  the  eyangelical 
worship  had  been  tolerated  by  six  abbots,  and 
even  the  young  abbot,  Balthazar  yon  Dem* 
bach,  sumamed  Gravel,  promised,  on  his  elec- 
tion in  1570,  to  let  matters  continue  as  they 
were  in  this  respect.  But  whether  it  was 
that  the  banishments  of  the  court  of  Rome  in- 
flamed his  ambition,  or  that  he  beheld  in  the 
renovation  of  Catholicism  the  best  means  of 
augmenting  his  insignificant  power,  or  that 
he  really  experienced  a  profound  change  in 
his  conyictions,  certain  it  is  he  gradually  dis- 
played, not  only  dislike,  but  hostility  to  pro- 
testantism. His  first  step  was  to  call  in  the 
Jesuits.  He  did  not  know  one  of  their  body, 
he  had  neyer  seen  one  of  their  colleges,  and 
was  only  prompted  by  common  fame,  by  the 
representation  made  to  him  by  a  couple  of 


Eupils  from  the  college  of  Trier,  and,  perhaps, 
y  the  recommendation  xjf  Daniel  BrendeL 
The  Jesuits  cordially  accepted  the  invitation; 
their  colleges  in  Blamz  and  Trier  combined 
to  found  a  colony  in  Fulda;  the  abbot  fur- 
nished the  society  with  a  dwelling  and  a 
school,  and  bestowed  a  pension  upon  the  mem- 
bers, and  himself  became  one  of  their  pupils^ 
for  he  was  extremely  ignorant* 

The  abbot  was  immediately  involyed  in 
disputes  with  his  chapter,  which  of  right  poe- 
sessed  a  yoice  in  matters  such  as  these,  and 
which  by  no  means  approved  of  the  inyitation 
to  the  Jesuits :  presently  after  he  attacked  the 
town  too.  A  welcome  opportunity  thereto 
soon  presented  itself. 

The  parish  priest  of  Fulda,  who  had  hith- 
erto preached  the  protestant  doctrine,  revert- 
ed to  Catholicism,  and  began  a^m  to  use 
Latin  in  baptizing,  and  to  administer  the  sa- 
crament in  one  kind.  The  citizens,  long  ac- 
customed to  the  evangelical  ritual,  would  not 
quietly  submit  to  its  abandonment,  and  called 
for  the  priest's  dismissal.  Their  remon- 
strances, as  may  be  supposed,  met  with  no 
attention.  Not  only  was  the  catholic  ritual 
strictly  observed  in  the  capital,  but  even  the 
other  churches  were  gradually  cleared  of  the 
protestant  ministers,  andJesuits  were  appoints 
ed  to  them.  The  abbot  had  already  exchanged 


•  Reifl^nbeiK:  HiMoria  SocieUtis  Jera  ad  Rhenum 
Inferiorem,  i.  vi.  ii..  where  he  enlarges  the  notices  of 
Sacchinufl  (iil.  yii.  68,)  from  a  treatise  dnwn  up  ibr  him 
br  the  Jesuit  Feurer.  On  the  protestant  side :  Grievances 
of  the  ciij  of  Fulda,  and  of  the  Knights  of  thai  ChuMer. 
Lehman,  deFace&eligioiiis,tt.iz.8^7. 
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hit  protestantoouncillortand  ofl&cera  for  others 
of  catholic  perstutfion. 

It  waa  in  vain  that  the  nobility  remon- 
atrated ;  abbot  Balthazar,  with  an  air  of  sur* 
pnae,  said,  <'He  hoped  they  did  not  think  of 
dictating  to  him  m  what  way  he  should 
role  the  country  committed  to  him  by  QoA" 
Some  powerful  princes  of  the  empire  dis- 
patched an  embassy  to  him,  requesting  him 
to  desist  from  his  innovations,  and  to  dismiss 
the  Jesuits:  but  he  remained  immovable. 
Nay,  he  even  proceeded  to  threaten  the 
knights  in  his  dominiona  They  claimed  a 
sort  of  prerogative  immediately  derived  from 
the  empire,  which  would  have  been  much  re- 
■tricted  had  the  spiritual  ruler  been  able  to 
enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion. 

And  thus  did  Catholicism,  which  might  have 
been  looked  on  as  quite  subdued,  arise  again 
in  Germany  with  new-bom  strength.  The 
most  various  causes  contributed  to  this  result; 
the  renewed  vigour  with  which  religion  and 
doctrine  went  abroad  among  men,  the  revival 
of  church  discipline  by  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  also,  in  a  hi^h  degree, 
motives  of  internal  policy — since  it  was  pal- 
pable how  much  it  would  add  to  the  power  of 
a  prince  that  his  subjects  should  follow  his 
own  creed.  The  restoration  of  the  church 
had  at  first,  indeed,  made  itself  felt  only  in 
separate  points,  but  these  presented  to  it  a 
boundless  prospect.  It  must  particularly  have 
been  of  the  highest  moment  that  no  effectual 
opposition  was  made  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
spiritual  princes.  An  endeavour  had  been 
made,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Augsburg 
treaty  of  peace,  to  secure  the  protestant  com- 
munities in  the  spiritual  dominions  by  a  spe- 
cial imperial  declaration :  the  spiritual  princes 
now  a^ted  to  know  nothing  of  any  such 
declaration,  and  in  no  case  gave  themselves 
any  concern  about  it  The  imperial  power 
was  not  strong  enough,  or  sufficiently  reso- 
lute, to  adopt  any  vigorous  decision  in  conse- 
ouence  of  their  disobedience,  still  less  to  en- 
force it  Even  in  the  diets  of  the  empire 
there  was.  neither  energy  nor  unanimity 
enough  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  efl^tive  mea- 
sures. 

The  greatest  changes  took  place  noiselessly, 
almost  unobserved,  unnoticed  even  in  books  of 
history,  just  as  though  they  were  natural  and 
inevitable. 

Troubles  in  the  Netherlande  and  in  France, 

Whilst  Catholicism  was  making  such  vigor- 
ous strides  in  Germany,  its  efforts  were  also 
put  forth  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France, 
though  in  a  very  dissimilar  manner. 

The  essential  diference  between  the  two 
cases  is,  that  in  the  latter  countries  there  ex- 
isted powerful  central  authorities,  that  took 
a  direct  part  in  every  public  movement 
33 


^Med  all  relimus  demonstrations,  and  were 
immediately  affected  by  the  opposiUon  evinced 
to  these. 

There  was  therefore  more  onity  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  countries,  more  of  com- 
bined and  effective  force  in  the  movementa 
that  regulated  them. 

It  is  well  known  what  manifold  measures 
Philip  IL  adopted  in  the  beginning  of  hit 
reign  to  enforce  perfect  obedience  in  the 
Netherlands;  one  by  one  he  nihis  forced  to 
abandon  them,  but  he  still  clun^  with  impla- 
cable rigour  to  those  of  them  which  aimed  at 
the  maintenance  of  Catholicism  and  religious 
unity. 

He  wholly  remodelled  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country,  by  the  institution 
of  new  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics :  in  this 
he  sufiered  no  remonstrance  to  check  his  pro« 
ceedings,  no  appeal  to  rights  which  he  UH" 
questionably  violated. 

Now  those  newly-instituted  sees  acquired 
double  importance,  since  the  council  of  Trent 
had  so  strikingly  increased  the  rigour  of 
church  discipline.  Philip  IL,  after  brief  de- 
liberation, adopted  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  them  proclaimed  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  well  as  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  former  country,  who  had  hitherto  found 
means  to  follow  their  natural  bent  without 
any  violent  coercion,  were  now  to  be  sub- 
jected to  keen  inspection,  and  to  the  most 
rigorous  compliance  with  a  form  from  which 
they  were  actually  contemplating  to  with- 
draw themselves. 

The  yoke  was  rendered  more  oppressive  by 
penal  laws,  so  many  of  which  had  already  been 
issued  under  the  preceding  reign,  and  by  the 
zeal  of  the  inquisitors,  whom  the  newly-con- 
stituted tribunal  of  Rome  daily  spurred  on  to 
more  severity. 

The  Netherlands  left  nothing  untried  that 
might  induce  the  king  to  mitigate  his  rigour, 
and  it  even  seemed  at  times  that  he  was  more 
leniently  disposed  :  count  Egmont  thought  he 
had  certain  proof  of  this  during  his  sojourn  in 
Spain.  But  such  a  change  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  We  have  already  mentioned  how 
essentially  the  authority  of  Philip  II.  through- 
out hiB  dominions  rested  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion :  had  he  made  concessions  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  like  would  have  been 
demanded  by  those  of  Spain,  to  whom  they 
could  never  have  been  granted.  He,  too, — 
let  us  not  mistake  the  foot — was  overruled  by 
a  stringent  necessity.  But;  besides  this,  it 
was  now  the  period  in  which  the  accession 
and  the  first  transactions  of  Pius  V.  aroused 
a  new  zeal  throughout  the  whole  catholic 
world :  Philip  IL  felt  a  great  partiality  for 
the  pope,  and  lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  admoni- 
tions :  the  attack  of  the  Turks  had  just  been 
repulsed,  and  the  devotee  party,  the  enemies 
of  the  Netherlands,  may,  as  the  prince  of 
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Orange  soapected,  have  availed  themselTea 
of  the  first  flash  of  victory,  to  induce  the 
king  to  some  violent  resolntion.*  In  fact, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1565*  an  edict  fol- 
lowed, that  surpassed  in  harshness  all  that  had 
preceded  it 

The  penal  edicts,  the  resolutions  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  provincial  sjrnods  that  had 
been  subsequently  held,  were  to  be  enforced 
undeviating]^,  and  the  iiujuisitors  alone  were 
to  take  cognizance  of  spiritual  transgressions. 
All  functionaries  were  commanded  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  these  provisions:  a  commis- 
sioner was  also  specially  charged  with  this 
duty  in  every  provmce,  and  was  to  report  pro* 
gross  quarterly.! 

It  is  manifest  that  these  measures  tended 
to  the  certain  introduction  of  a  spiritual  domi- 
nation, if  not  exactly  like  that  of  Spain,  at 
le^t  similar  to  that  established  in  Italy. 

The  first  result  was,  that  the  people  took 
up  arms,  the  demolition  of  images  began,  and 
the  whole  country  became  a  scene  of  the 
fiercest  turbulence.  There  was  a  moment 
when  the  authorities  seemed  disposed  to  give 
way ;  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  violence 
of  the  insurgents  was  fatal  to  their  own  cause : 
the  moderate  and  peaceable  inhabitants  were 
alarmed  and  incited  to  aid  the  government 
The  governess  was  victorious.  As  soon  as 
she  had  seized  possession  of  the  rebellious 
places,  she  felt  herself  at  once  in  a  condition 
to  impose  an  oath  on  the  government  func- 
tionaries, nay,  on  the  king's  vassals  in  gene- 
ral, by  which  they  formally  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  maintenance  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  war  against 
the  heretics. I 

But  even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  king. 
The  moment  was  that  unhappy  one  which 
was  marked  by  the  dismal  end  of  his  son  Don 
Carlos :  never  was  he  more  stem  and  unbend- 
ing. The  pope  exhorted  him  once  more  to 
grant  no  concessions  prejudicial  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  the  king  assured  his  holiness  "  that 
he  would  not  sutfer  the  root  of  a  noxious 
plant  to  remain  in  the  soil  of  the  Nether 
lands ;  he  would  either  lose  the  provinces,  or 
maintain  the  catholic  religion  there  in  its  in- 
tegrity.*'^  For  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose 
he  sent,  even  afler  the  troubles  had  been 
allayed,  his  best  general,  the  duke  of  Alva, 
and  an  imposing  army,  into  the  Netherlands. 


*  The  prince  held  Granvella  In  suaptclon.  See  hit 
leuen  in  the  Anchivee  d^  la  Maison  d'Omnge-Naasau,  i. 
889. 

fStrada,  after  a  formula  of  the  18lh  Dec.  1565,  lib.  Iv. 
p.  94. 

t  Braadt,  Hifltoire  4ie  la  relbnnation  dea  pays  baf,  1, 
166. 

I  Cavalli,  Dispaccio  di  Spacna,  7  A«g.  1567.  RIspoae  il 
n  che  quaoto  alle  coee  deUa  religiooe  S.  Sti'  staase  di 
buon  animo,  che  orrero  ti  han  da  perder  tutti  quei  stati, 
o  che  ai  conserrerA  in  eeai  la  vera  cattolica  relinone ;  ne 
componerii  che  ri  rimanghi,  per  quanto  pout  for  lui»  al- 
cana radice  dl  mala  pianta. 


Let  08  investigate  at  least  the  fundamental 
principles  that  £ctated  Alva*s  proceedings. 

Alva  was  convinced  that  in  a  oouDtry  dis- 
tracted with  the  violence  of  revolotioB,  every 
thing  requisite  to  the  re-establishmeat  of  <mier 
was  efll^ted,  when  the  heads  of  the  move- 
ment were  disposed  oC  That  CHiarles  V., 
after  so  many  and  such  great  victories,  had 
yet  be^i  in  a  manner  thrust  out  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  he  attributed  to  the  indulgent 
spirit  of  that  monarch,  who  spared  the  ene^ 
mies  who  fell  into  his  hands.  Frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  alliance  between . 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  concluded  at 
the  congress  of  Bayonne  in  1565,  and  of  the 
measures  concerted  there:  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  urged  the  queen 
of  France  to  get  rid  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, no  matter  how.  What  he  then 
advised,  he  now  scrupled  not  to  practice. 
Philip  II.  had  furnished  him  with  some  bhink 
warrants  bearing  the  royal  signature.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  them  was  lor  the  arrest 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  whom  he  assumed  to 
have  been  implicated  in  the  recent  distur- 
bances. **  May  it  please  your  sacred  catholic 
majesty,''  begins  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  king,  and  which  seems  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  he  had  no  special 
commands  fix)m  the  king  for  what  he  had 
done,  **  after  my  arrival  in  Brussels,  I  pro- 
cured the  necessary  information  from  proper 
quarters,  and  thereupon  secured  the  person  of 
the  count  von  Egmont  and  also  caused  the 
count  von  Horn  and  others  to  be  imprisoned."* 
The  reader  perhaps  will  ask,  why  he  sen- 
tenced the  prisoners  to  be  executed  a  year 
afterwards.  It  was  not  fosr  any  demonstration 
of  their  guilt  produced  on  their  trial ;  it  lay 
heavier  at  their  door  that  they  had  not  hin- 
dered the  disturbances  than  that  they  had 
occasioned  them ;  nor  was  it  in  consequence 
of  any  command  of  the  king's,  who  rather  left 
it  to  the  duke^s  discretion  to  execute  the  pri- 
soners or  not  as  he  thought  expedient — ^The 
reason  was  as  follows :  A  small  body  of  pro- 
testants  had  invaded  the  country :  tiiey  had 
not  indeed  efiected  any  thing  of  moment  but 
they  had  engaged  the  king^s  troops  with  ad- 
vantage at  Heiligerlee,  and  a  royal  general 
of  high  reputation,  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  had 
fallen  on  the  occasion.  In  his  consequent 
despatch  to  the  king,  Alva  says  he  had  no- 


*  Dispaccio  di  Cavalli,  16  Sett.  The  goremeei  ad- 
dreaied  complaints  to  the  king  concerning  the  aires^  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  not  given  oraere  for  it.  In 
proof  of  tbisr  he  showed  Alva's  letter,  from  which  the  pas- 
sage adduced  in  proof  is  here  giren.  It  runs  thus:  **  Sacm 
cattolica  Maestft,  dapoi  ch'io  gmoai  in  Bruaselles,  pigliai 
le  information  da  chi  dovea  delle  cose  di  qua,  onde  poi 
mi  son  assicurato  del  conte  di  Agmon  e  latto  ritener  It 
conte  d'Omo  con  alquanti  aliri.    Sar&  ben  che  V.  M. 

Ktr  bon  rispetto  ordini  ancor  lei  che  sia  fatto  istesso  di 
ontigni  (who  was  in  Spain)  e  suo  aiutante  di 
Hereupon  followed  the  aireM  of  Moaugnj. 
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ticed  that  this  untoward  event  had  set  the 
peoi^e  in  a  ferment,  and  rendered  them  auda- 
ciouB ;  he  held  it  expedient  to  let  the  folks 
see  he  did  not  fear  them  in  any  wise ;  also  he 
proposed  to  prevent  any  desire,  on  their  part, 
to  excite  new  commotions  with  a  view  to  the 
rescue  of  the  prisoners:  he  had  therefore 
eone  to  the  resolution  of  causing  their  imme- 
diate execution.  Thus  were  these  noble  men 
doomed  to  die,  to  whom  no  guilt  worthy  of 
dentfa  could  be  brought  home,  whose  sole 
crime  was  that  they  had  defended  the  ancient 
liberties  of  their  native  land :  they  fell  a  sac- 
rifice, not  so  much  to  right  and  law,  as  to  the 
momentary  considerations  of  a  ferocious  po- 
licy. Even  then  Alva  bethought  him  of 
Charles  V.,  whose  errors  he  was  resolved  not 
to  imita.te.* 

Alva  was  cruel,  we  see,  on  principle.  Who 
coald  have  looked  for  mercy  to  the  dreadfttl 
tribunal  which  he  founded  by  the  title  of  the 
Council  of  Disturbances?  Arrests  and  exe- 
cutions were  the  means  by  which  he  ruled 
Che  provinces ;  he  pulled  down  the  houses  of 
the  condemned,  and  confiscated  their  proper- 
ty. With  his  ecclesiastical  he  simultaneously 
prosecuted  his  political  views :  the  old  power 
of  the  estates  was  set  at  nought;  Spanish 
troops  filled  the  whole  country,  and  a  citadel 
was  erected  for  them  in  the  most  important 
commercial  city :  Alva  insisted  with  despotic 
obstinacy  on  l^e  payment  of  the  most  odious 
taxes;  and  the  only  wonder  expressed  in 
Spain — for  he  drew  considerable  sums  from 
that  quarter  too— was  what  he  could  do  with 
all  that  money.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  true, 
that  the  land  was  obedient;  no  malcontent 
raised  his  head ;  every  trace  of  protestantism 
disappecu^ ;  and  the  exiles  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  remained  stilL 

**  If onsignor,'*  said  a  privy  councillor  ^of 
Philip  II.  to  the  papal  nuncio  while  these 
events  were  in  progress,  **  are  you  now  con- 
tent with  the  king"s  proceedings  1"  "Per- 
ftctly  content,"  replied  the  nuncio  with  a 
flmile. 

Alva  himself  believed  he  had  accomplished 
a  master-stroke  of  policy,  and  looked  with 
scorn  on  the  French  government,  that  could 
never  make  their  authority  respected  in  their 
own  country. 

*  Cavilli,  JulT  3, 1568,  aIm  gives  this  dispatch  In  the 
extracL  It  if.  if  poMlble,  siill  more  reonarkable  than  the 
Ibrmer.  Capftd  oui  I'aTviio  delU  giuetitia  folta  In  Fian. 
dn  contra  di  quell  i  poveri  signori  prigioni,  Intomo  alia 

SMaescrive  II  D.  d'Alvar  che  havendo  &colt&  di  S.  M. 
i  fitf  tal  esecutione  o  sopraiure,  secondo  che  aveese  ripU' 
talo  phi  eapediente  del  suo  servltio,  che  pert>  vedendo  II 
pepc4i  un  poco  altarati  et  Ineuperfoitl  per  la  roorte  d'Aren- 
beig  e  roua  dl  quelli  Spagnoli,  havea  giudicato  tempo 
cppoftuno  e  necessario  per  tal  efletto  per  dimoetrar  di  non 
lamer  di  lero  In  conto  alcuno,  e  poner  con  questo  terrore 
m  moltl,  leirandoli  la  flperanza  dl  tumultuar  per  la  loro 
Ifberatione,  e  fiiggir  di  cascar  nel  errore  nel  quale  incorae 
l*imp6rau>re  Ctrlo,  il  qual  per  tener  Tivo  Sazonfa  e  Lan- 
mvM  diede  occaalone  di  nova  congiora,  per  la  quale  S. 
M.  fn  cacclau  con  poca  digniift  deUa  Germania  e  quasi 
Ml'impero. 


In  France,  after  the  vast  strides  made  by 
protestantism  in  the  year  1562,  a  great  re- 
action had  set  in,  especially  in  the  capital. 

The  most  injurious  circumstance  to  protes- 
tantism in  France,  was  unquestionably  its\ 
close  connexion  with  the  court  factions.  For  * 
a  while  there  seemed  jto  be  a  general  leaning 
towards  the  protestant  confession :  but  when 
its  adherents,  hurried  on  by  their  association 
with  some  leading  men,  took  up  arms  and 
committed  acts  of  violence  such  as  are  alwa^ 
inseparable  from  war,  Uiey  lost  ground  in 
public  opinion.  **  What  sort  of  a  religion  is 
thisl**  men  asked:  **  where  has  Christ  com- 
manded to  plunder  one's  neighbour,  and  to 
dbed  his  blood  ?*'  When  at  last  the  Parisians 
fimnd  it  necessary  to  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence  agamst  the  aggressions  of 
Conde,  who  was  regarded  as  the  nead  of  the 
Huguenots,  all  public  bodies  assumed  an  anti- 
protestant  complexion.  All  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
put  into  military  training,  and  the  captains 
appointed  to  command  uiem  were  required, 
above  all  thin^  to  be  catholic.  The  mem- 
bers of  Uie  university  and  of  the  parliament, 
including  the  very  numerous  class  of  advo- 
vates,  were  called  on  to  subscribe  purely 
catholic  articles  of  fiiith. 

Backed  by  this  state  of  public  feeling,  the 
Jesuits  established  themselves  in  Fnince. 
They  began  there  on  a  somewhat  small  scale, 
being  constrained  to  content  themselves  with 
colleges  thrown  open  to  them  by  a  few  eccle- 
siastics, ardent  partisans  of  theirs  in  Billon, 
and  Toumon,  places  remote  from  the  grand 
central  point,  and  where  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  at  all  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

They  encountered,  at  first,  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  in  the  great  cities,  especially 
in  Paris,  on  the  part  of  the  Sarbonne,  the 
parliament,  and  the  archbi^op,  who  were  all 
apprehensive  lest  their  own  interests  shoald 
be  prejudiced  by  the  privileges  and  the  spirit 
of  the  order.  But  as  the  latter  won  fiivour 
with  the  z^ous  catholics,  and  particularly 
with  the  court,  which  was  never  tired  of 
recommending  them  *'fbr  their  exemplary 
lives,  and  the  purity  of  their  doctrme,  such 
that  many  apostates  had  been  brought  back 
by  them  to  the  fiiith,  and  East  and  West 
through  their  exertions  acknowledged  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  ;***  and  as  that  change 
in  public  opinion  just  mentioned  happened 
opportunely  for  them,  they  at  last  forced  their 
way  through  all  impediments,  and  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  year  1564  to  the  privilege  of 

« In  a  manuscript  in  the  Berlin  library,  M8S.  Qall.  n. 
76,  the  following  document  is  given  among  others :  Deli- 
berations et  Consultations  au  parlementde  Paris  iouchant 
restablissement  des  Jesuites  en  France,  in  which  are  con. 
tained  in  particular,  the  messages  of  the  court  u>  the  par- 
liament In  &vour  of  the  Jesuits:  **lnfracta  et  ferocia 
pectora,''  it  is  said  therein,  "gladlo  fldei  acuto  penetra- 

nmu"    [They  have  pierced  rude  and  unyielding  t 

with  tht  sharp  sword  of  the  faith.] 
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teaching.  Lyoos  had  already  received  them. 
Whether  it  was  the  result  of  good  fortune  or 
of  merit,  they  were  enabled  at  once  to  pro- 
duce  some  men  of  brilliant  talents  from 
amongst  them.  In  opposition  to  the  Hugue- 
not preachers,  they  put  forward  Edmund  Au- 
gier,  who  was  born  in  France,  but  educated 
at  Rome  under  Ignatius,  and  of  whom  protes- 
ts nts  themselves  have  said,  that  had  he  not 
worn  the  catholic  vestments,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  greater  orator.  He  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  impression  both  by 
his  preaching  and  his  writings.  In  Lyons, 
especially,  the  Huguenots  were  completely 
routed,  their  preachers  exiled,  their  churches 
demolished,  and  their  books  burned ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  splendid  college  was 
erected  for  the  Jesuits  in  1567.  They  had 
also  a  distinguished  professor,  Maldonat,  whose 
exposition  of  the  bible  attracted  crowds  of 
charmed  and  attentive  youth.  From  these 
chief  towns  they  now  spread  over  the  king- 
dom in  every  direction ;  they  formed  settle- 
ments in  Toulouse  and  Bourdeaux ;  wherever 
they  appeared,  the  number  of  catholic  com- 
municants increased.  Augier's  Catechism  had 
prodigious  success;  within  the  s^ace  of  eight 
years  thirty-eiffht  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
sold  in  Paris  alone.* 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  revived  popu- 
larity of  catholic  ideas,  particularly  as  it  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  capital,  may  have  had 
its  action  on  the  court.  At  any  rate  it  aflbrd- 
ed  the  latter  one  prop  the  more,  when  after 
protracted  fluctuations  it  once  again,  in  the 
year  1568,  declared  itself  decidedly  catholic. 

This  arose  more  particularly  from  the  fact 
that  Catherine  of  Medici  felt  her  power  much 
more  secure  since  the  majority  of  her  son, 
and  had  no  longer  need  to  conciliate  the  Hu- 
guenots as  she  had  done  before.  Alva's  ex- 
ample showed  how  much  could  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  resolute  wilL  The  pope,  who  never 
ceased  exhorting  the  court  not  to  suffer  the 
further  growth  of  the  rebels*  insolence,  nor  to 
tolerate  them  a  moment  longer,  at  last  backed 
her  admonitions  with  the  permission  to  alien- 
ate church  property,  from  which  a  million 
and  a  half  of  French  livres  accrued  to  the 
royal  treasury.f  Accordingly,  Catherine  of 
Medici,  following  the  prec^ent  set  the  year 
before  by  the  government  of  the  Netherluids, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  French  nobility,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  to  forego  every 
engagement  contracted  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  king.|  She  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  all  magistrates  of  cities,  who  had 
incurred  suspicion  of  a  leaning  to  the  new 

*  These  details  are  given  b^  Orlandinus  and  by  the 
author  of  the  continuation  of  his  worlc,  pan  i.  lib.  vi.  n. 
aO,  ii.  iv.  84.  iii.  iii.  169  ei  seq.  JuTencius,  v.  24, 769, 
givee  a  biography  of  Augier. 

t  Catena,  ViU  di  Pio  v.  p.  79. 

%  The  oath  is  given  by  Serranus,  Commenfrii  da  Statu 
Keligionis  in  regno  Gallic,  iU.  153. 


Opinions ;  and  she  declared  to  Philip  IL,  in 
1563,'  that  she  would  tolerate  no  other  reli- 
gion than  the  catholic 

Such  a  resolution  was  not  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  France  without  recourse  to  anna. 
War  instantly  broke  out 

It  was  entered  on  with  extraordinary  spirit 
on  the  catholic  side.  At  the  pope's  request 
the  kinff  of  Spain  sent  practised  troopB  under 
skilful  leaders  to  the  aid  of  the  orthodox. 
Pius  V.  caused  collections  to  be  made  in  the 
states  of  the  church,  gathered  contributioos 
from  the  Italian  princes;  nay»  himself,  the 
holy  father,  sent  a  little  army  of  his  own 
across  the  Alps,  that  same  to  which  he  gave 
the  ferocious  order  to  kill  every  Huguenot 
that  fell  into  their  hands,  to  grant  quarter  to 
none. 

The  Huguenots  also  bestirred  themselves; 
they,  too,  were  full  of  religious  zeal ;  they 
looked  on  the  catholic  soldiers  as  the  army  of 
antichrist  arrayed  against  them;  they,  too, 
gave  no  quarter;  they  were  equally  well 
provided  with  foreign  aid ;  and  yet  they  were 
completely  beaten  at  Moncontour. 

With  what  exaltation  did  Pius  V.  hang  up 
the  Huguenot  standards  sent  him  by  the  vic- 
tors in  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  John 
Lateran!  He  conceived  the  boldest  Hopes. 
This  was  the  very  moment  when  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  c»  excommunication  against 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  sometimes  flattered 
himself  with  the  thought  of  leading  an  expe- 
dition against  Enc^land  in  person.  * 

But  fortune  did  not  &vour  his  schemes  so 
far. 

As  had  so  often  before  occurred,  a  revolu- 
tion in  opinion  took  place  at  this  crisis  in  the 
French  court,  which,  though  founded  on  tri- 
vial circumstances  of  a  personal  nature, 
brought  about  a  grand  alteration  in  matters 
of  the  highest  moment 

The  king  grudged  his  brother,  who  had 
commanded  at  Moncontour,  the  honour  of 
vanquishing  the  Huguenots,  and  giving  peace 
to  the  kingdom.  In  this  he  was  confirmed  by 
those  around  him,  who  were  also  jealous  of 
Anjou's  suite,  fearing  that  power  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  glory.  Now,  therefore, 
not  only  were  the  advantages  already  gained 
very  languidly  followed  op,  but  ere  long,  in 
opposition  to  the  strict  catholic  party  that 
rallied  round  Anjou,  another  moderate  one 
sprang  up  at  court,  which  adopted  a  directly 
contrary  system  of  policjr,  made  peace  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  invited  its  leaders  to 
court  The  French,  in  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  pope,  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
queen  of  England  in  the  year  15^ :  in  the 
summer  of  1)72  we  see  them  leagued  with 
that  same  queen  to  wrest  the  Netherlands 
from  Spain. 

The  change,  however,  had  been  too  sod- 
den, too  imperfectly  matured  to  endure.  The 
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most  violent  explosion  ensued,  and  all  things 
recoiled  into  their  former  course. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  while 
queen  Catherine  engaged  with  alacrity  and 
zeal  in  the  policy  and  plans  of  the  dominant 
party,  which  ftvoured  her  interests,  at  least 
m  80  far  as  they  seemed  to  tend  towards  plac- 
ing^ her  youngest  son  Alengon  on  the  throne 
ofEngland,  she  was  still  concerting  all  requi- 
site measures  to  carry  an  opposite  stroke  of 
policy  into  execution.  She  contributed  every 
thing  in  her  power  towards  bringing  the 
Huguenots  to  Paris,  where  numerous  as  they 
were,  they  were  surrounded  and  held  in 
check  by  a  far  larger  population,  possessed  of 
military  organization,  and  prone  to  fanatical 
excitement  She  gave  the  pope  beforehand 
pretty  clearly  to  understand  what  it  was  she 
contemplated :  but  even  had  she  wavered,  the 
circumstances  that  arose  just  at  this  moment 
must  have  determined  her.  The  Huguenots 
won  over  the  king  himself;  they  seemed  to 
cast  the  consequence  of  the  queen-mother 
into  the  shade.  Thus  personally  endangered, 
she  hesitated  no  longer.  With  the  irresisti- 
ble magic  power  she  possessed  over  her  chil- 
dren, she  roused  in  the  king*s  mind  all  his 
slumbering  fanaticism :  it  cost  her  but  a  word 
to  make  the  people  fly  to  arms ;  she  spoke  it ; 
each  of  the  most  eminent  Huguenots  was  con- 
signed to  the  special  vengeance  of  his  per- 
scmal  foes.  Catherine  has  said  she  had  only 
designed  the  death  of  six  men ;  these  were 
all  she  would  take  upon  her  conscience :  the 
numbers  that  fell  amounted  to  50,000.* 

Thus  the  French  surpassed  the  doings  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Nether landa  What  the 
latter  did  with  calculating  policy,  with  the 
observance  of  legal  forms,  and  by  degrees,  the 
latter  accompli^ed  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
without  regard  to  forms,  with  the  help  of  a 
fanatical  multitude.  The  result  appeared  the 
same.  Not  a  leader  was  left  whose  name 
could  furnish  a  rallying-point  for  the  scattered 
Huguenots:  many  fled;  vast  numbers  sur- 
rendered ;  place  after  place  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mass;  the  protestant  preachers 
were  silenced.  With  pleasure  Philip  II.  saw 
himself  imitated  and  surpassed ;  and  he  ofier- 
ed  Charles  IX.,  who  had  now  for  the  first  time 
e&med  a  right  to  the  title  of  "  Most  Christian 
Einir,"  the  aid  of  his  arms  to  complete  the 
good  work  h^  had  begun.  Pope  Gregory  XUL 
celebrated  this  great  event  by  a  scuemn  pro- 
cession to  the  church  of  San  Luigi.  The  Ve- 
netians, who  seemed  to  have  no  special  inte- 
rest in  the  matter,  expressed  in  their  official 
despatches  to  their  ambassador  their  satisfac- 
tion at  "  this  grace  of  God." 

fiut  can  it  be  that  such  bloody  atrocities 
should  ever  be  permanently  successful]    Are 

*  For  the  mke  of  brevity  I  refer  the  reader  on  thie  iiib- 
jeet  to  my  Eisay  on  the  Manacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
(be  Hittor.  Foliu  Zeit«cbrift,  U.  Ul. 


they  not  repugnant  to  the  profoonder  myste-, 
ries  of  human  life  and  action,  to  the  unde-' 
fined,  inviolable  principles  that  inwardly  actu- 
ate the  unchanging  order  of  nature?  The 
minds  of  men  may  he  dazzled ;  but  the  moral 
laws  of  their  nature  they  cannot  shake; 
they  are  swayed  by  them  with  a  necessity 
as  cogent  as  that  which  rules  the  stars  ot 
heaven. 

Resistance  made  hy  the  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  France^  and  Germany. 

Machiavel  advises  his  prince  to  dispatch  in 
rapid  succession  the  cruelties  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and  then  gradually  to  adopt  more  merci- 
ful proceedings. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  Spaniards  desired 
to  act  to  the  letter  upon  this  maxun  in  the 
Netherlands. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  were  even  them- 
selves at  last  of  opimon,  that  property  enough 
had  been  confiscated,  that  heads  enough  had 
fallen,  and  that  the  time  for  mercy  luid  ar- 
rived. In  the  year  1572  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador at  Madrid  expresses  his  confident 
belief  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  receive 
his  pardon,  were  he  to  entreat  for  it  The 
king  very  graciously  received  the  deputies 
from  the  Netherlandis,  who  waited  on  him  to 
sound  him  with  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  and  even  thanked 
them  for  their  pains :  he  had  resolved  to  recal 
Alva,  and  to  send  a  milder  viceroy  in  hit 
stead. 

But  it  was  now  too  late :  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  sequel  of  that  Anglo-French 
alliance  which  preceded  the  blo^y  day  of 
St  Bartholomew.  Alva  had  imagined  his 
work  was  ended ;  but  it  was  now  the  struggle 
properly  bemi.  Alva  beat  the  enemy  as 
often  as  he  £owed  hunself  in  the  open  field  \ 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  where  the  religious  movement 
had  deepest  stirred  men*s  minds,  and  where 
protestantism  had  instantly  acquired  an  organ- 
ized vitality^  he  encountered  an  opposition  he 
was  unable  to  overcome. 

In  Haarlem,  when  all  the  provisions  were 
consumed  to  the  very  grass  that  grew  between 
the  stones  in  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  re- 
solved to  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers, 
with  their  wives  and  children.  The  dissen- 
sions of  the  garrison,  indeed,  compelled  them 
at  last  to  surrender,  but  still  they  had  showa 
that  the  Spaniards  were  not  irresistible.  The 
people  of  Alkmar  declared  in  &vour  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  very  moment  the 
enemy  was  at  their  ffates.  Their  defence 
was  n»  heroical  as  their  resolution;  not  a 
man  would  quit  his  place,  however  severely 
wounded :  the  pride  of  the  Spani^  arms  was 
first  humbled  before  the  walls  of  Alkmar. 
The  country  breathed  agam ;  firesh  counig^ 
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filled  die  heftrts  of  the  people.  The  men  of 
Leyden  declared  that,  rather  than  surrender, 
thev  woald  eat  their  left  arms,  so  they  might 
still  defend  themselves  with  their  right  They 
conceived  the  hold  project  of  hreasing  down 
their  dams,  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  waves 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Their  distress  had 
reached  its  utmost  limit,  when  a  wind  from 
the  north-west,  setting  in  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, flooded  the  land  to  the  depth  of  some 
feet,  and  pat  the  foe  to  flight 

By  this  time  the  French  protestants  had 
likewise  resumed  courage.  As  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  their  government,  notwith- 
standing its  recent  act  of  ferocity,  pursued  a 
wavering,  dilator}r»  and  contradictory  policy, 
they  stood  to  their  arms,  and  war  lnt>ke  out 
afresh.  Sancerreand  Rochelle,  defended  them- 
selves with  the  courage  of  Leyden  and  Alka- 
inar.  The  preacher  of  peace  was  heard  call- 
ing to  arms.  The  women  vied  with  the  men. 
It  was  the  heroic  age  of  protestantism  in  west- 
em  Europe. 

The  cruel  deeds  committed  or  applauded  by 
the  most  powerful  sovereigns  encountered  in 
isolated  nameless  points  a  resistance  that  no 
force  could  overcome,  for  its  secret  spring  was 
deep  religious  conviction. 

It  is  not  at  all  our  purpose  in  this  place  to 
detail  the  course  and  vicissitudes  of  the  war 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands;  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  main  body  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  besides,  it  has  been  done  in  many  other 
works :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  jnotestants  held 
their  ground. 

In  France,  the  government  was  forced,  even 
in  1573,  and  frequently  afterwards  in  the  en- 
suing years,  to  consent  to  terms,  by  which  the 
old  concessions  to  the  Huguenots  were  re- 
newed. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment had  utterly  Mien  to  ruin  in  the  year 
1576.  The  Spanish  troops  having  broken  out 
into  open  mutiny,  in  consequence  of  the  pay 
being  withheld,  all  the  provinces  had  again 
combined  together;  those  that  had  hitherto 
maintained  their  allegiance,  with  (he  revolted, 
— ^those  that  were  still  chiefly  caUiolic,  with 
the  wholly  protestant  The  states-general 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
appointed  captains-^neral,  deputies,  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  garrisoned  the  fortresses  with 
their  own,  not  with  the  kind's  troops.*  The 
league  of  Ghent  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
provinces  mutually  pledged  themselves  to 
drive  out  the  Spaniards,  and  keei>  them  out 
of  the  country.  The  kmg  sent  his  brother, 
who  might  be  considered  as  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  govern  them  as  they  had 
been  governed  by  Charles  V.  But  don  Jchn 
was  not  even  recognized,  till  he  had  promised 
to  fulfil  the  principal  conditions  demanded  of 

•  Thifl  turn  of  aflkin  ii  made  panicolarl/  clear  in  Taa- 


him :  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  trea^ 
of  Ghent,  and  to  dismiss  the  Spanish  troops ; 
and  no  sooner  did  he  make  a  movement  of  re* 
sistance  to  the  restraints  that  encumbered  him, 
than  all  parties  rose  up  against  him.  He  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  the 
heads  of  the  provinces  called  for  another  prince 
of  the  family  in  his  stead. 

The  principle  of  local  authority  overcame 
the  mcmarchical ;  the  native  power  was  victo- 
rious over  the  Spanish. 

Other  consequences  were  necessarily  asso- 
ciated  with  this  consummation.  The  north* 
em  provinces,  which  had  carried  on  the  war, 
and  thereby  conduced  to  the  existing  posture 
of  afl&irs,  at  once  acquired  a  natural  prepon- 
derance in  all  that  related  to  the  war  and  the 
government ;  and  this  led  a^fain  to  the  propa* 
gationof  the  protestant  religion  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  Netherlanda  It  found  its  way  into 
Mechlin,  Bruges,  and  Ypres;  the  churches 
were  divided  in  Antwerp  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  the  catholics  were  in  some 
cases  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
choirs  of  ttiose  churches^  of  which  they  had  so 
lately  been  sole  possessors ;  in  Ghent  the  pnTo- 
testant  tendency  was  mixed  up  with  a  civil 
movement,  and  acquired  complete  ascendancT. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent  had  fully  ratified  the  old 
supremacy  of  the  catholic  religion :  but  now 
the  states-general  issued  an  edict  confirming 
an  equal  decree  of  freedom  to  both  confessicms. 
Thenceforth  protestant  demonstrations  arose 
in  every  direction,  and  even  in  those  provinces 
where  Catholicism  predominated :  there  seem- 
ed reason  to  anticipate  that  protestantism 
would  prove  universally  victorious. 

What  a  position  was  that  now  occupied  by 
the  prince  of  Orange !  But  recently  an  exile 
and  solicitous  for  pardon,  now  the  possessor 
of  a  firmly  established  power  in  the  northern 
provinces,  Ruwart  in  Brabant,  and  all-potent 
in  the  assembly  of  the  estates;  recognized  as 
their  chief  and  leader  b^  a  great  and  rapidly 
advancing  politico-religious  party ;  united  by 
close  ties  with  all  the  protestants  of  Eu- 
rope,— above  all,  with  his  neighbours,  the 
Grermans. 

In  Germany,  too,  the  aggressive  measures 
of  the  catholics  were  met  by  a  resistance  on 
the  part  of  Uie  protestants,  tbiat  promised  great 
results. 

We  remark  this  resistance  in  the  general 
transactions  of  the  empire,  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  electors,  and  in  the  diets ;  although  here 
the  German  system  of  public  proceedings  for- 
bade its  being  matured  to  any  direct  result 
In  general,  it  was  most  active,  as  was  also  the 
aggression,  in  the  several  territories  and  dis- 
tricts. 

The  spiritual  principalities  were  now  for 
the  most  part,  as  we  have  seen,  the  scenes 
where  this  strife  was  carried  on.    There  was 
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hardly  096  in  which  the  prince  had  not  made 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  auprem&oy  of  Catholi- 
cism. Protestantism,  which  also  felt  its  own 
strengtht  retaliated  with  no  less  fiir-reachin^ 
endeavours  to  bringr  over  the  spiritual  princi- 
palitiee  themselves  to  its  own  nde. 

In  the  year  1577,  Gebbard  Tmchsess  he* 
came  archbishop  of  Cologne,  chiefly  through 
the  personal  influence  of  coont  Nuenar  with 
the  chapter,  and  very  well  did  that  great 
protestant  know  who  it  was  he  recommended. 
In  truth,  his  acquaintance  with  Agnes  von 
Mansfield  was  not  needed,  as  has  li^n  said, 
to  give  him  his  first  anti-catholic  hent  Upon 
his  very  first  entrance  in  state  into  Cologne, 
when  the  clergy  met  him  in  procession,  he 
did  not,  according  to  established  usnage,  alight 
from  his  horse  to  kiss  the  cross ;  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  church  in  military  dress, 
nor  did  he  choose  to  perform  high  mass.  He 
attached  himself  from  the  outset  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  chief  counsellors  were 
Calvinists.*  As  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grant 
mortgages  in  order  to  raise  troops,  as  he  sought 
to  secure  the  nobility  to  his  side,  and  favoured 
a  party  among  the  guilds  of  Cologne  that  was 
bc^gfinning  to  oppose  the  catholic  usages,  all 
his  acts  tended  to  that  purpose  which  he  af- 
terwards openly  manifested, — the  conversion 
of  the  spiritual  into  a  secular  electorate. 

Gebhard  Truchsess  was  still,  occasionally 
at  least,  outwardly  a  catholic :  the  neighbour- 
iae  sees  of  Westf^lia  and  Lower  Saxony 
fefi  on  the  other  han^,  as  we  have  seen,  im- 
mediately into  protestant  hands.  l*he  eleva- 
tion of  duke  Henry  of  Saxe  Lauenburg  was 
cf  peculiar  importance.  While  still  very 
young,  he  was  elected,  though  a  staunch  Lu- 
theran, to  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen,  then 
to  the  bishopric  of  OsnabrCick,  and  in  1577,  to 
the  bishopric  of  Paderborn.t  He  had  even  in 
MClnster  a  great  party,  consisting  of  all  the 
younger  members  of  the  chapter,  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  direct  interven- 
tion of  Gregory  XHl .,  who  declared  a  resig- 
nation actually  made  of  no  eflect,  and  by  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  rigid  catholic  party, 
that  his  elevation  to  that  see  was  prevented. 
But  the  adverse  party  were  not  able  to  carry 
the  election  of  another  bishop. 

It  ia  obvious  what  an  impulse  this  disposi- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  chiefs, 
murt  have  given  to  protestantism  in  Rhenish 
Westphalia,  where,  independently  of  this,  it 
had  already  spread  widely.  There  needed 
but  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  a 
stroke  that  told  home,  to  give  it  a  decided 
preponderance  in  thoee  regions. 

Nay,  all  Germany  must  have  sensibly  felt 
the  influence  of  such  an  event  The  bishoprics 
of  Upper  Germany  were  open  to  the  same  con- 
tingencies as  those  in  the  lower  division  of  the 


empire ;  even  within  the  territories  where  the 
restoration  had  begun,  the  opposition  was  not 
long  suppressed. 

Sorely  did  abbot  Balthazar  of  Fulda  expe- 
rience this.  Whep  it  was  found  that  the 
solicitations  of  neighbouring  princes,  and  the 
complaints  laid  before  the  diet,  were  of  no 
avail,  and  that  the  abbot  recklessly  persisted 
in  his  restoration  of  the  ancient  &itb,  going 
fW>m  place  to  place  to  enforce  it  in  every  quar- 
4er,  it  came  to  pass  one  day,  in  the  summer  of 
1576,  as  he  happened  to  be  m  Hamelberg  upon 
that  very  business,  that  he  was  set  upon  by 
his  nobles  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  be- 
sieged in  his  own  house :  public  resentment 
runiring  high  against  him,  his  neighbours  look- 
ed on  his  distress  with  satisfaction,  the  bishop 
of  Wllurzburg  even  lent  a  hand  to  his  assail- 
ants, and  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  govern- 
ment of  his  dominions.* 

Even  in  Bavaria,  duke  Albert  did  not  carry 
all  before  him.  .  He  complained  to  the  pope 
that  his  nobility  chose  rather  to  forego  the 
sacrament  altogether,  than  receive  it  only  in 
one  kind. 

But  what  was  of  still  more  moment,  protes- 
tantism was  continually  advancing  in  the 
Austrian  territcNries  to  a  more  legitimate 
power  and  recognized  existence.  Under  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Maximilian  II.  it  not  onlv 
obtained  firm  footing,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
in  Austria  Proper,  above  and  below  the  Ens, 
but  had  also  spread  through  all  the  other  dis- 
tricts. Hardly,  for  inst^ce,  had  that  empe- 
ror redeemed  the  coun^  of  Glfttz  from  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  who  held  it  in  pledge,  (in 
the  year  1567,)  when  here  too,  nobles,  public 
functionaries,  cities,  and  finally  the  majority 
of  the  people,  went  over  to  the  evangelical 
confession:  the  governor-general  Hans  vco 
Pubschfitz,  of  his  own  authwi^,  founded  a 
protestant  consistory,  with  which  he  often 
went  further  than  the  emperor  could  have 
wished.  Here,  too,  the  estates  gradually  ac- 
quired a  hiffh  degree  of  independence  and 
inherent  authority :  altogether  it  was  the  most 
prosperous  period  in  the  annals  of  the  county : 
agriculture  was  on  the  rise :  the  towns  were 
wealthv  and  flouridiing:  the  nobility  educat- 
ed and  polished;  waste  lands  were  every 
where  reclaimed,  and  covered  with  villages.t 
The  church  of  Albendorf,  where  at  this  day 
crowds  of  pilgrims  assemble  to  kiss  an  old 


•^  Hubl,  Anooll  di  Gregorio  XII.  torn.  1.  p.  331. 
t  UaoMUuiiBtOktoBbaifiilMf  Chionlkni,  t.  431. 


•  Schannat,  HIstoria  Fuldenala,  pan  ill.  p.S68.  A  latter 
from  the  abbot  to  pope  Oreaory,  dated  Augnal  1, 1576,  glTeii 
In  that  place,  ia  exceedinglj  remarkable.  **  Clamantea," 
he  says  of  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  **  nisi  consentiam  at 
administratio  ditionis  mea  episcopo  tradatur  non  aliter  sa 
me  ac  canem  rabidom  lnienecturos,tQm  Saxoniw  et  Ha»> 
sHb  princlpes  in  meum  gregem  imrolssuros."  [Yoclfeiat- 
ing  that,  if  I  do  not  consent  to  the  transference  of  my 
authority  to  the  bishop,  they  will  kill  me  as  they  would  a 
mad  dog,  and  then  let  in  the  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesi« 
upon  my  flock.1 

T  Joseph  KOgleiB  Chronlk  von  OlaU.  Bd.  I.  Heft  1  p.  7S. 
The  author  was  a  catholic;  Ui  work  is  rtry  mbstaaiial 
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image  of  the  Virgin,  wu  then  for  sixty  yean 
under  the  ministry  of  Protestant  pastors;*  in 
the  capital  there  were  reckoned  some  few 
half«core  years  later  only  nine  catholic  borg- 
hers,  while  the  numbers  of  the  evangelicAl 
burghers  amounted  to  tliree  hundred.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  pope  Pins  V. 
cherished  an  inexpressilile  animosity  a^rainst 
the  emperor.  The  subject  of  Maximilian^s 
war  with  the  Turks,  bemg  once  discussed  in 
his  presence,  he  said  outright,  he  knew  not 
which  side  he  less  wished  to  see  victorious.t 
Protestantism,  however,  made  increasing  way 
under  these  circumstances,  even  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  inner  Austria,  over  which  the  empe- 
ror did  not  exercise  immediate  controU  In 
the  year  1568,  there  were  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  evangelical  preachers  in  Krain ;  in  the 
capital  of  Styrta  there  was  in  the  year  1571 
but  one  catholic  member  in  the  council.  Not 
that  protestantism  enjoyed  the  support  of  the 
ruler,  the  archduke  Charles,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, introduced  the  Jesuits  into  the  country, 
and  fiivoured  them  with  all  his  might ;  but 
the  estates  were  evangelical.|  They  had  the 
upper  hand  in  the  diets,  where  the  business  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  mixed  up  with  the  affiurs  of  reli- 
gion; they  exacted  religious  concessions  in 
return  for  every  consenting  vote  they  gave. 
In  the  year  1578,  the  archduke  was  compel- 
led in  the  diet  at  firuck  on  the  Muhr  to  accord 
the  iVee  exercise  of  the  Augsburg  confession, 
not  only  in  the  domains  of  the  nobles  and 
landed  proprietors,  where  he  could  under  no 
circumstances  have  prevented  it,  but  also  in 
the  four  leading  towns,  Gr&tz,  Judenburg, 
Klagenfurt,  and  Laibach.)  Hereupon  protes- 
tantism became  organized  in  these  provinces 
equally  as  in  the  imperial.  A  protestant 
ministrv  for  church  affiurs  was  established, 
and  rules  laid  down  for  the  management  of 
churches  and  schools,  modelled  on  those  of 
Wurtemberg :  in  some  places,  for  instance,  in 
St  Veit,  catholics  were  excluded  from  vot- 
ing in  the  election  of  councillors,!!  and 
they  were  no  longer  admitted  to  provincial 
offices ;  circumstances  under  favour  of  which, 
protestantism  first    obtained    decidedly  the 


*  From  1563to  1G33.  Documentirie  BMchreibnng  Ton 
AlbendorCjui  evlier  printed  fragment  of  the  same  chro- 
nicle.) p.  36. 

t  Timwlo,  Relstione  dl  Plo  IV.  e  Y.  He  adds :  In  pro- 
_-_.--  ^,. ._  j_.  __»_-._.  jx  o — j^  aj>ertamente 

•imo  dispiacere, 
oUcO  capitaatero 
la^  of  the  prince 
with  great  Krief, 
•  of  the  catholic 

incis  Aufltri*,  i. 

md  interceMion 
jt  in  Lehmann, 
which  senres  to 
n.  Ferdinandei, 
i. «. 
11  Hennann  In  the  E&rtneriiche  Zeitschrift,  v.  p.  189. 


upper  hand  in  those  regions  that  so  nearly 
bordered  on  Italy.  The  impulse  given  by  the 
Jesuits  was  here  steadfastly  counteracted. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Austria,— -German, 
Sclavonic,  and  Hungarian, — with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Tyrol,  protestantism  might  be 
regarded  as  ruling  paramount  in  the  year 
157a 

Thus  we  see  that  throughout  all  Germany 
it  successfully  withstood  the  advance  of  Catho- 
licism, and  met  every  step  it  made  by  an  • 
onward  movement  of  its  own. 

Contrasts  exhibited  tkrtmghoui  the  rest  qf 
Europe, 

It  was  a  memorable  epoch,  in  which  the  two 
great  religious  tendencies  were  once  more  in 
active  strife,  with  equal  anticipation  of  victory 
and  dominion. 

The  posture  of  things  had  now  undergme 
an  essential  change.  Formerly  the  two 
parties  had  been  willing  to  treat  with  each 
other :  a  reconciliation  had  been  attempted  in 
Germany ;  in  France  it  had  been  entered  on, 
in  the  Netherlands  demanded ;  for  a  while  it 
appeared  feasible,  and  in  some  places  tolera- 
tion was  actuaUy  practised.  But  now  the 
contrasts  between  the  two  seemed  to  stand  oat 
more  prominently,  and  with  greater  show  of 
hostility.  They  challenged  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  throughout  all  Europe.  It  is  well  worth 
the  pains  to  cast  a  glance  over  the  state  of  . 
things  as  they  appeared  in  the  years  157b, 
1579. 

Let  us  be^  eastwards  with  Poland. 

The  Jesuits  had  made  their  wav  into  this 
country  likewise,  countenanced  by  the  bishops^ 
who  looked  to  them  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  own  power.  Cardinal  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Ermeland,  founded  a  college  for  them  in 
Braunsberg,  in  1569 :  they  nxed  themselves 
in  Pultusk  and  Posen,  with  the  help  of  the 
bishops  of  those  places,  fiishop  Valerian,  of 
Wilna,  deemed  it  a  matter  of  paramouiit  mo- 
ment to  counteract  the  Lithuanian  Lutherans, 
who  proposed  erecting  an  university  on  their 
own  principles,  by  founding  a  Jesuit  institu- 
tion in  his  episcopal  see :  he  was  grown  old 
and  feeble,  and  wished  to  mark  his  last  dayi 
by  this  meritorious  act  The  first  member  o( 
the  society  arrived  in  his  see  in  the  year 
1570.* 

Now  here,  too,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  these  efforts  was  but  that  the  protestants 
took  measures  to  maintain  their  power.  They 
carried  a  resolution  in  the  convocation  diet  of 
1573,  by  virtue  of  which,  no  one  was  to  be 
injured  or  prejudiced  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion.t  The  bishops  were  forced  to  comply ; 
the  example  of  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands 

•  Sacchinua,  HiAoria  Societatis  Jeau,  pan  ii.  lib.  f  iU- 
114.    Pan  ili.  lib.  i.  112;  lib.  ri.  lOS-lOK 
t  Frvdro,  Henricua  I.  rex  Pblonorum,  p.  114. 
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was  held  oat  to  them,  to  show  the  danger  of 
reftual ;  and  the  succeeding  kinffs  were  oblig- 
ed to  swear  to  maintain  the  resolution.  In  the 
year  1579,  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy 
was  absolutely  suspended ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  nancio  asserted  it  for  fact,  that 
twelve  hundred  parish  priests  had  been  ruined. 
In  the  same  year,  a  supreme  tribunal  was  con- 
stituted of  laymen  and  clergy,  which  decided 
all  disputes,  even  touching  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. It  was  a  matter  of  amazement  at  Rome, 
that  the  Polish  clergy  had  suifered  this  mea- 
aare  to  be  carried. 

The  contest  was  no  less  sharp  in  Sweden 
tiian  in  Poland,  and  there  its  course,  indeed, 
was  most  singular :  it  had  immediate  refer- 
ence to  the  sovereign,  and  was  waged  around 
his  person. 

In  all  the  sons  of  Oustavus  Vasa — *<the 
teood  of  king  Gustevus,**  as  the  Swedes  call 
them — there  is  noticeable  a  most  unusual  mix- 
ture of  reflection  and  wilfulness,  of  religion 
and  violence. 

The  most  learned  of  them  was  the  second 
John,  fieing  married  to  a  catholic  princess, 
Catherine  of  Poland,  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  prison,  in  the  narrow  solitude  of  vdiich 
he  had  often  received  the  consolations  of  a 
catholic  priest,  his  feelings  were  especially 
interested  by  the  current  controversies.  He 
studied  the  fathers,  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  primitive  condition  of  the  church ; 
be  was  fond  of  those  books  that  treated  of  the 
possibility  of  religious  union,  and  earnestly 
pondered  the  questions  that  bore  upon  the 
•obiect.  When  he  became  king,  he  jaccord- 
ingly  approached  some  steps  nearer  to  the 
catholic  church.  He  published  a  liturgy  imi- 
tated from  that  of  Trent,  in  which  the  Swedish 
divines  discovered  with  amazement  not  only 
usages  of  the  Roman  church, hut  even  certain 
of  its  distinguishing  doctrines.*  As  the  pope*s 
intercession  as  well  with  the  catholic,  princes 
in  general  with  re^rd  to  the  Russian  war,  as 
wiSi  Spain  in  particular  respecting  his  wife*s 
maternal  inheritance,  might  be  of  much  service 
to  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  a  nobleman 
of  his  kingdom  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  He 
even  gave  private  permission  to  a  couple  of 
Jesuits  from  the  Netherlands  to  come  to  Stock- 
holm, where  be  committed  an  important  edu- 
cational institution  to  their  charge. 

Such  conduct  naturally  excited  high  hopes 
in  Rome ;  and  Antonio  Possevin,  one  of  the 
most  adroit  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
was  selected  to  make  an  earnest  attempt<for 
the  conversion  of  king  John. 

Possevin  made  his  appearance  m  Sweden  in 
the  year  1578.  The  king  was  not  disposed  to 
give  way  on  all  points.  He  demanded  per- 
mission for  priests  to  marry,  the  accordance  of 

•  They  tre  all  aet  forth  in  the  Indicium  pnsdicatomin 
Holmenii.  de  puhlicau  UtuxgU  In  Baas:  InTemarluai 
ccdMlanam  Sueogoth.  p.  893. 


the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity,  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  an 
abandonment  of  the  church's  claims  to  confiih 
cated  property,  and  so  forth.  Possevin  had  no 
authority  to  go  into  thete  questions ;  and  pro- 
mising merely  that  he  would  communicate  the 
king's  demands  to  the  apostolic  see,  he  hasten- 
ed to  plunge  with  him  into  dogmatical  contro* 
versy.  In  this  he  was  much  more  happy. 
After  two  or  three  conversation^  and  a  short 
tune  for  reflection,  the  king  declared  himself 
resolved  to  make  the  prof essiojidei,  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  council  of  Trent  He 
actually  did  so,  and  he  confessed ;  whereupon 
Possevm  asked  him  once  more,  whether  he 
submitted  himself  to  the  jud^entof  the  pope 
as  regarded  the  communion  m  one  kind.  John 
deolariuff  he  did,  Possevin  solemnly  granted 
him  absolution.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
this  absolution  had  been  the  grand  object  of 
the  king's  longing  desires.  He  had  caused 
his  broker  to  be  put  to  death,  with  the  previ- 
ous approbation,  indeed,  of  his  estates;  but 
put  him  to  death  he  had,  and  that  in  the  most 
violent  manner !  The  absolution  granted  him 
seemed  to  tranquillize  his  souL  Possevin 
besought  God  that  he  might  now  be  able 
completely  to  convert  the  heart  of  the  king : 
the  latter  rose,  cast  himself  into  his  confes- 
sor's arms,  and  cried,  ^  Even  as  I  thus  embrace 
thee,  do  I  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  faith 
forever."  He  then  received  the  Lord's  supper 
lUCter  the  catholic  ritual. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  accomplished  his 
tesk,  Possevin  hastened  back  to  Rome.  He 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  pope, 
and,  under  the  seal  of  secresy,  to  the  most 
powerful  catholic  princes.  It  now  only  re- 
mained to  take  into  consideration  those  de- 
mands of  the  king  on  which  he  made  the 
feneral  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  his  king- 
om  dependent  Possevin  was  a  man  of  great 
address,  eloquent,  and  of  much  talent  for  ne- 
gociation;  buthe  persuaded  himself  too  readily 
that  he  had  attained  his  end.  .According  to 
the  account  he  gave,  it  af^ieared  unnecessary 
to  pope  Gregory  to  make  any  concession ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  called  on  the  king  to  come 
over  freely  and  unconditionally  to  the  catholic 
church.  He  furnished  the  Jesuit  with  des- 
patches  to  this  efl^  on  his  second  departure, 
and  with  indulgences  for  all  who  would  re- 
cant 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  opposite  P^rty 
bad  not  been  idle ;  protestant  princes  had  sent 
warning  letters  to  the  king — for  the  news  had 
instantly  spread  all  over  Europe ; — Chrytr&ns 
had  dedicated  to  the  king  his  work  on  the 
Augsburjgf  confession,  which  had  had  made  a 
certain  impression  on  the  learned  monarch. 
The  protestants  no  longer  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  moment 

Possevin  now  arrived,  not,  as  before,  in  the 
garb  of  a  civilian,  bat  the  usual  costume  of 
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his  order,  and  brought  with  him  a  heap  of 
catholic  books.  Even  his  mere  appearance 
produced  any  thing  but  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. For  a  moment  he  hesitated  to  produce 
the  pope's  reply ;  but  at  last  he  could  pro- 
crastinate no  longer,  and  he  laid  it  before  the 
king  in  an  audience  of  two  hours*  duration. 
Who  shall  explore  the  secrets  of  a  wavering 
and  unstable  soul  1  It  may  be,  the  monarch's 
self-esteem  was  wounded  by  so  peremptory  a 
refusal  of  his  demands ;  besides,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  without  the  concessions  he  had 
stipulated  for,  nothing  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  Sweden,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  lay 
down  his  crown  for  religion's  sake.  In  short, 
the  audience  was  a  decisive  one.  From  that 
hour  the  king  manifested  coldness  and  aver- 
BM)n  to  the  pope's  ambassador.  He  required 
bis  Jesuit  schoolmen  to  receive  the  sacrament 
in  both  kinds,  and  to  read  mass  in  the  Swedish 
tongue :  as  they  did  not  obey,  which,  indeed, 
they  could  not,  he  refused  them  the  provision  he 
htA  hitherto  allowed  them.  Their  departure 
from  Stockholm,  which  took  place  shortly  afler, 
was  doubtless  not  caused  alone,  as  they  wisii' 
ed  it  to  be  supposed,  by  the  jn^sence  of  the 
plague  in  that  city.  The  protestant  nobles, 
Charles  of  Sudermania,  the  kind's  younger 
brother,  who  was  disposed  to  Calvinism,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Lubeck,  omitted  nothing  to 
augment  the  king's  growing  aversion.  The 
cauiolics'  sole  stay  and  hope  were  in  the 
queen,  and,  afler  her  death,  in  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  For  the  present,  the  sovereign  power 
in  Sweden  remained  essentially  protestant  * 
This  was  daily  more  and  more  the  case  in 
England  under  queen  Elizabeth.  But  in  that 
kingdom  there  were  assailable  points  of  a 
different  kind;  it  was  full  of  catholics.  Not 
only  did  the  Irish  population  stedfastly  ad- 
here to  the  old  faith  and  ritual ;  in  England, 
probably  one  half  the  nation,  if  not  a  still 
^rger  portion,  as  has  been  asserted,  were 
Jikewise  devoted  to  Catholicism.  It  is  singular, 
indeed,  how  the  English  catholics  submitted, 
5r*at  least  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her 
reiffn,  to  that  queen's  protestant  laws.  They 
took  the  oath  required  of  them,  though  it  dia- 
metrically opposed  the  papal  authority ;  they 
frequented  the  protestant  churches,  and 
thought  they  did  all  that  was  necessary,  if,  in 
going  and  returning,  they  kept  together  and 
avoided  the  society  of  the  protestants.t 


*  Id  thii  whole  accouni  I  mdhere  to  the  reporta  of  the 
Jesuits,  (never  so  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  used,)  which  are 
to  be  found  In  detail  in  Sacchinus,  Hist.  Societatis  Jesu, 
para  iv.  lib.  vi.  n.  64—76,  and  lib.  vii.  n.  83-111.  I  am 
curious  10  know  whether  the  continuation  of  Theiner's 
fichweden  und  seine  Steilung  sum  heiligen  Stuhl  will 
really  communicate  any  thing  new  that  majr  be  worth 
notice.  Hitherto  this  work,  with  all  its  scurrility,  excites 
pity  rather  than  attention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ^  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

fBelaiionedelpreseme  stato  d'lnghilterre  carau  da 
una  lettera  scriiu  di  Londra,  etc.  Roma,  1690,  (printed 
luttphlet,)  dotttly  agreei  on  this  mbjed  with  a  passage 


Rome,  however,  felt  secnre  ^  their  leerel 
attachment,  and  was  persuaded  that  noMung 
was  wanting  but  an  opportunity,  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, to  rouse  all  the  catholics  in  the 
country  to  resistance.  Pius  V.  had  longed  to 
shed  his  blood  in  an  expedition  against  Eng* 
land ;  and  Gregory  XIII.,  who  never  abandoiH 
ed  the  idea  q€  such  an  enterprise,  thought  of 
availing  himself  to  that  end  of  the  martial 
spirit  and  exalted  station  of  don  John  of  Aus* 
tria.  He  sent  his  nuncio  Sega,  who  had  been 
with  don  John  in  the  Netherlands,  to  Spain  for 
that  express  purpose,  that  he  might  gain  the 
consent  of  king  Phillip. 

Partly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  dislike  to  his  brother's  ambitious  views^ 
and  to  any  new  political  entanglements, 
partly  by  reason  of  other  obstacles,  Uiese  vast 
schemes  broke  down,  and  their  projectors 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  less 
brilliant  attempts 

Pope  Gregory  next  fixed  his  eyes  on  Ireland. 
It  was  represented  to  him  that  there  was  no 
nation  more  strictly  and  immovably  catholic 
than  the  Irish ;  but  that  it  was  most  tyran« 
nously  ill-used  and  plundered  by  the  EInglish 
government,  kept  diligently  in  discord  and 
barbarism,  and  coerced  in  its  religious  con- 
victions :  it  was,  therefore,  ready  for  war  at 
a  moment's  notice ;  there  needed  butito  second 
it  with  a  small  force ;  t}fe  thousand  men  would 
sufiice  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  where  there 
was  not  a  fortress  that  could  hold  out  beyond 
four  days.t  Pope  Gregory  was  persuaded 
without  difficulty.  There  was  then  at  Rome 
an  English  refugee,  one  Thomas  Stukeley,  an 
adventurer  by  nature,  but  one  who  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  gaining  access  to 
the  great,  and  winning  their  confidence. 
The  pope  made  him  his  chamberlain,  created 
him  marquis  of  Leinster,  and  went  to  the  ex« 
pense  of  forty  thousand  scudi  to  fiimish  him 
with  vessels  and  men.    He  was  to  take  in 


fh>m  Ribadeneira  de  Schismata.  quoted  by  Hallam  (Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  i.  p.  163,)  and  is,  doubi* 
less,  the  original  of  the  latter:  <*  Si  permeuevano  giura^ 
menti  impii  contra  I'auio.it&della  seide  apostolica  e  qu^- 
to  con  poco  o  nissun  scrupulo  di  coscienaa.  AUora  tutti 
andavano  communemente  alle  sinagoghe  degli  erelici 
et  alle  prediche  loro  menandovi  li  figli  e  famiglie:  .  .  . 
si  teneva  allora  per  segno  distintive  suiBciente  reniro 
alle  chiese  prima  degU  eretici  e  Don  partini  in  com- 
pagnia  loro." 

t  Discorso  sopra  il  regno  d'Irlanda  e  della  gente  che 
bisogneria  per  conq|UistarIo,  latto  a  Oregorio XUl.  Vienna 
Library,  Fugger  MsS.    The  sovemment  of  the  queen  it 

ftronounced  a  tyranny :  **  lasciando  il  goremo  a  ministri 
nglesi  i  quali  per  arrtchire  se  ste«l  usavano  tutu  Tarto 
deiia  tlrannide  in  quel  regnow  come  transportando  l« 
commodity  del  paese  in  Injrhilterra,  tassando  il  popolo 
contra  le  leggi  e  privilegi  antichi,  e  mantenendo  guerra  e 
fauioni  tra  i  paesanJ,  .  .  .  non  volendo  gli  Inglesi 
chB  gli  habitanti  Imparassero  la  differenza  fra  il 
Tiver  libero  e  la  servitA."  [Leaving  the  govern^ 
ment  to  English  ministers,  who,  to  enrich  themselves, 
employed  the  whole  art  of  tyranny  in  that  kingdom,  such 
as  transporting  the  commodities  of  the  country  to  Eng- 
land, taxing  the  people  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  an- 
cient privileges,  and  keeping  up  war  and  factions  among 
the  passants,  ...  the  English  not  wishing  that  the  in- 
habitants should  learn  the  difference  beiwaan  serrititde 
and  living  Iree.] 
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ft  amall  body  of  men  upon  the  French  coast, 
collected  there  by  Gerald ine,  an  Irish  refij|ree, 
likewise  with  the  aid  of  papal  funds.  King^ 
Philip,  who,  though  he  had  do  inclination  to 
isTolve  himself  in  a  war,  was  glad  enough  to 
see  Elizabeth  provided  with  occupation  at 
home,  also  contributed  some  money  towards 
the  enterprise.*  Stukeley,  however,  unex- 
pectedly suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  part  in  king  Sebastian's  African  expe- 
dition, with  the  forces  intended  for  Ireland, 
and  perished  in  it  Geraldine  was  left  to 
pursue  his  fortunes  alone:  he  landed  in  June, 
1579,  and  actually  made  some  progress.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  fort  commanding 
the  harbour  of  Smerwick :  the  earl  of  Desmond 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  queen ;  the  whole 
island  was  in  commotion.  But  presently  re- 
verse after  reverse  befel  the  insurgents,  the 
most  serious  of  them  being  the  fall  of  Geral- 
dine himself  in  a  skirmish.  Upon  this  the 
earl  of  Desmond  could  make  head  no  longer. 
The  aid  supplied  by  the  pope  was  not  sufficient; 
the  money  counted  on  did  not  arrive:  the 
English,  therefore  were  victorious  They 
punished  the  insurgents  with  horrible  cruelty ; 
men  and  women  were  driven  into  barns,  and 
there  burned  to  death ;  children  were  stran- 
gled ;  all  Munster  was  laid  waste :  English 
colonists  overran  the  desolated  region. 

If  ever  again  Catholicism  was  to  achieve 
any  thing  in  that  kingdom,  it  could  only  be 
by  direct  experiments  on  England  itself:  and 
this  could  manifestly  take  place  only  under  an 
altered  aspect  of  European  affiiirs.  But  that 
the  catholic  population  might  not,  when  the 
moment  arrived,  be  found  wholly  changed, 
that  they  might  still  be  catholic,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stand  by  them  with  spiritual  aid. 

William  Allen  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting  the  young  English  catholics  who  re- 
sided on  the  continent  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies,  and,  chiefly  through  the  support 
of  Pope  Gregory,  he  established  a  college  for 
them  at  Douay.  This,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  the  pope  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  He  wished  to  provide  for  those  fugi- 
tives, under  hb  own  eyes,  a  more  tranquil  and 
less  dangerous  retreat  than  could  be  found  in 
the  disturbed  Netherlands:  accordingly  he 
founded  an  English  college  in  Rome,  endowed 
it  with  a  rich  abbey,  and  consigned  it,  in  1579, 
to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.! 


•  Twentj  thouMnd  scndl,  according  to  the  nuncio  Sega, 
In  his  Relatione  compendiom,  (MS.  in  the  Berlin  library,) 
'^alire  mercedi  fece  &re  al  barone  d'Acref,  al  Signor 
Carlo  Buono  et  altri  nobili  Ingleai  che  si  trovavano  in 
Madrid,  ch*  eg II  spinse  andare  a  quesu  impresa  insieme 
col  Tescovo  Lionese  d'lrlanda."  (Jle  caused  oiherjrants 
to  be  made  to  the  baron  D' Acres,  to  signor  Carlo  Buono. 
and  other  English  noblemen  who  were  in  Madrid,  and 
whsnri  he  urged  to  go  upon  this  expedition  along  with 
bishop  Lionese  of  Ireland.] 

t  We  may  here  compare  the  report  of  the  Jesuits,  In 
Sacchinns,  pars  W.  lib.  ▼!.  6,  lib.  ▼{!.  10-30.  with  Cam- 
deo's  nanatif  M  Ranim  Britanniw,  torn.  1.  p.  315. 


No  one  was  admitted  into  the  college  who 
did  not  pledge  himself,  on  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  to  return  to  England,  and  to  preach 
there  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church.  This 
was  the  exclusive  end  to  which  the  students 
were  trained.  ELindled  as  they  were  into  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  by  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  Ignatius,  their  teachers  set  before  them  as 
models  for  their  imitation  those  who  had  con- 
verted souls  to  the  fitith,  such  as  the  men 
whom  Gregory  the  Great  had  once  sent  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Ere  long,  some  of  the  elder  students  led  the 
way.  Two  English  Jesuits,  Parsons  and 
Campian,  went  back  to  their  native  country. 
Constantly  pursued,  constantly  under  feigned 
names,  and  various  disguises,  they  reached 
the  capital,  whence  thev  travelled,  the  former 
through  the  northern,  the  latter  through  the 
southern  counties.  They  took  up  their  abode 
principally  in  the  mansions  of  catholic  noble- 
men: their  coming  was  announced  before- 
hand, but  the  precaution  was  adopted  of  ac- 
costing them  as  strangers  on  their  arrival. 
Meanwhile  a  chapel  had  been  got  in  readiness 
in  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  house,  into 
which  they  were  conducted,  and  there  they 
bestowed  their  benediction  on  the  members  ci 
the  family  assembled  there  to  receive  them. 
The  missionary  usually  remained  but  one 
night  The  evening  was  employed  in  re- 
ligious preparation  and  confession :  the  next 
morning  mass  was  read,  and  the  I/>rd's  supper 
administered,  after  which  there  was  a  sermon. 
AU  the  neighbouring  adherents  of  the  catholic 
foith  attended,  sometimes  in  great  numbers. 
The  religion  that  for  nine  hundred  years  had 
ruled  supreme  in  the  island,  was  again  promul- 
gated with  all  the  charms  of  mystery  and  nov- 
elty. Synods  were  secretly  held ;  a  printing 
press  was  set  up,  first  in  a  village  near  Londoii« 
then  in  a  lonely  house  in  a  neighbouring  wood: 
suddenly,  once  more  catholic  works  ma^e  their 
appearance,  written  with  all  the  ability  de- 
rived from  constant  practice  in  controversy, 
and  often  not  void  of  elegance :  the  sensation 
they  produced  was  the  greater,  the  more  im- 
penetrable was  the  secret  of  their  origin. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  these  pro^ 
ceedings  were,  that  the  catholics  ceased  to 
attend  protestant  worship,  and  to  observe  the 
queen's  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  that  the  op- 
posite party  became  more  polemical  in  doc- 
trine, and  more  severe  and  crushing  in  their 
persecutions.* 

Wherever  the  principle  of  catholic  restora- 
tion was  not  strong  enough  to  become  para- 
mount, it  served,  at  least,  to  exasperate  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  render  it  more  implaca- 
ble. 

Switzerland,  too,  afforded  examples  of  this,  al- 


*  Besides  Sacchinus,  see  also  Campianl  Tlu  ei  lUr- 
txrium,  Ingolstadii,  1664. 
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thcmffk  each  canton  had  long  possessed  the  right 
of  self-government  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  disputes  that  had  from  time  to  time  arisen* 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  confederacy, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  provi- 
sions in  the  covenant  of  public  peace  (des 
Landfriedens,)  had  been  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree set  at  rest. 

But  now  the  Jesuits  made  their  way  into 
this  country  too.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  a 
colonel  in  the  Swiss  guard  in  Rome,  they  ar- 
rived in  Lucehi  in  1574,  where  they  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  and  support,  especially 
from  the  family  of  Pfyffer.t  Ludwig  Pfyffer 
alone  spent  probably  thirU  thousand  guilders 
upon  the  erection  of  the  Jesuit  college;  Phi- 
lip II.  and  the  Guises  contributed  something, 
nor  did  Gregory  XI IL  fail  of  his  wonted  libe- 
rality in  such  cases,  but  gave  the  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  library.  The  people 
of  Lucem  were  delighted.  They  addressed 
an  express  memorial  to  the  general  of  the 
order,  entreating  him  not  to  deprive  them  of 
the  fkthers  of  the  society  who  had  already 
arrived  among  them :  **  they  had  it  at  heart, 
above  all  things,  to  see  their  young  people 
brought  up  in  sound  learning,  and  especially 
in  piety  and  Christian  life :"  they  promised 
him  in  return  that  they  would  spare  no  toil 
or  trouble,  neither  their  means  nor  their 
blood,  to  serve  the  society  in  every  thing  they 
could  desire,  t 

An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  to 
them  of  proving  their  renewed  zeal  for  Catho- 
licism in  no  ununportant  matter. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  placed  itself  under 
the  special  protection  of  Bern,  and  now  80Ug|it 
to  draw  into  the  same  connexion  both  Solo- 
thurn  and  Freiburg,  which  were  wont  to  ad- 
here, politically  at  least,  though  not  ecclesi- 
astically, to  Bern.  They  succeeded  in  this 
as  regarded  Solothum.  A  catholic  citv  took 
the  focus  of  western  protestantism  under  its 
protection.  Gre^ry  XIIL  was  horrified,  and 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  keep  back  Frei- 
burg at  least  from  the  union,  and  in  this  the 
Lucemers  now  lent  him  their  aid.  An  em- 
bassy from  that  canton  co-operated  with  the 
papal  nuncio,  and  Freiburg  not  only  rejected 
the  proposed  alliance,  but  even  invited  the 
Jesuits,  who  founded  a  college  in  the  canton, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  pope. 

Meanwhile  Carlo  Borromeo's  exertions  be- 
gan to  produce  their  effect    He  had  connex- 


*The  most  important  undoubtedly  related  to  the  (ate  of 
the  evangel  ical  party  that  had  grown  up  in  Locarno,  re- 
0peaing  which  F.  Meyer  produced,  in  1836,  an  account 
dierived  from  original  documenta.  The  protestant  can- 
tons assented,  in  1565,  to  that  interpretation  of  the  dispu- 
ted article  which  favoured  the  catholics,  and  allowed  that 
the  evangelical  inhabitants  should  be  forced  to  quit  their 
native  land.  They  had  wholly  disappeared  from  it  about 
the  year  1680. 

t  Agricola.  177. 

t  Lttene  Lucemeniimn  ad  Everardum  Mercurianum, 
In  SacchinM,  HiAoria  Societatis  Jefu,  It.  t.  145. 


ions,  particularly  in  the  Wald  cantons ;  Mel- 
chior  Lussi,  landammann  of  Unterwalden^ 
was  regarded  as  his  intimate  friend.  Bomv 
meo  sent  thither  Capuchins  first  of  all,  who 
produced  a  considerable  impreJbion  by  the 
rigour  and  simplicity  of  their  lives:  afler 
them  followed  pupils  of  the  Helvetian  col* 
lege,  which  he  had  founded  solely  for  this 
purpose. 

Their  influence  was  soon  to  be  traced  io 
all  public  concerns.  In  the  autumn  of  157% 
the  catholic  cantons  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  bidiop  of  Basel,  in  which  they  not  only 
promised  to  protect  him  in  religious  matters, 
but  also,  as  occasion  served,  to  brin^^  back 
**  to  the  true  catholic  faith,*'  such  of  his  sub- 
jects as  had  become  protestant :  enga^^ements 
which  naturally  caused  much  excitement 
among  the  evangelical  cantons.  The  breach 
became  more  decided  than  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time.  A  papal  nuncio  arrived :  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  possible  marks  of 
reverence  in  the  catholic  cantons;  in  the 
protestant  he  was  scorned  and  insulted. 

Crisia  in  the  Netherlands, 

The  following  was  the  general  state  of 
things  in  that  day.    Renovated  Catholicism, 
in  the  form  it  had  assiuned  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
had  made  a  vigorous  inroad  upon  the  rest  of 
Europe.    It  hcul  made  important  conquests  in 
Germany,  and  had  pushed  forward  into  many 
other  countries;  nevertheless,  it  had  evenr-  ' 
where  encountered  powerfbl  resistance.    In 
France  the  protestants  were  secured  by  com- 
prehensive concessions,  and  by  their  strong  - 
politico-military  attitude ;  in  tbs  Netherlan£ 
they  had  the  preponderence ;  they  were  tri^^ 
umpbant  in  Gngland,  Scotland,  and  the  North.  >/ 
In  Poland  they  had  exacted  peremptory  laws 
in  their  favour,  and  had  gained  a  large  shared 
of  influence  on  the  general  concerns  of  ths 
kingdom.    Throughout  the  territories  of  Aus- 
tria they  confronted  the  government,  armed 
with  old  provincial  immunities.    In  Lower 
Germany  a  decisive  change  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  seemed  to  be  begun. 

In  this  state  of  things  an  immensity  was  at 
stake  on  the  issue  of  we  contest  in  the  Keth-, 
erlands,  where  arms  were  continually  resort-* 
ed  to  aft^sh. 

Now  it  was  impossible  king  Philip  II. 
should  have  thought  of  repeating  the  mea- 
sures that  had  already  so  si^ally  failed ;  nor 
could  he  have  done  so  even  if  he  would.  For- 
tunately for  him,  friends  offered  themselves 
to  him  spontaneously,  and  protestantism  in  its 
new  and  thriving  career,  found  yet  in  its  way 
an  unexpected  and  insuperable  resistance.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  dwell  a  moment  upon 
this  momentoas  contingency. 

In  the  first  place,  to  see  the  prince  of 
Orange  attaining  to  such  great  power  in  the 
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prorinces  was  far  from  afibrding  satisikction 
to  all  parties,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Walloon 
nobility. 

Under  the  king's  government  that  nobility 
had  always  been  the  first  to  take  horse,  espe- 
cially in  the  French  wars;  whence  the  lead- 
ers of  note,  whona  the  people  were  used  to 
Ibllow,  had  acquired  a  certain  independence 
and  authority.  The  nobles  now  saw  them- 
selves thrast  into  the  back  ground  under  the 
rale  of  the  estates;  pay  was  not  regularly 
ferthcoming;  the  army  of  the  estates  consist- 
ed principally  of  Dutoh,  English,  and  €rer- 
mans,  who  were  treated  with  most  confidence 
•8  unquestionably  protestant. 

When  the  Walloons  acceded  to  the  pacific 
cation  of  Ghent,  they  &ittered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  leading  influ- 
ence over  the  general  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  reverse  was  much  rather  the 
case.  Power  fell  almost  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  his  firiends 
from  Holland  and  Zealand. 

With  the  disgusts  thus  excited,  were  com- 
bined likewise  special  religious  considera- 
tions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  protestant  movement  ex- 
cited but  little  sympathy  in  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces. 

Their  new  bishops,  almost  all  of  them  men 
of  great  practical  ability,  had  been  quietly 
insUUed.  The  bishop  of  Arras  was  FranQois 
de  Richardot,  who  had  fully  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciple of  catholic  restoration  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  who  was  the  subject  of  unceasing 
panegyric,  for  the  striking  combination  of  so- 
lidity and  force  in  his  preaching,  with  exqui- 
■ito  refinement  and  polish,  and  for  the  zeal 
tempered  with  knowledge  of  the  world  dis- 
played in  his  life.*  In  Namur  we  meet  with 
Antoine  Havet,  a  Dominican,  a  man,  perhaps, 
of  less  worldly  prudence,  but  who  had  also 
been  a  member  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
displayed  no  less  earnestness  in  giving  effect 
to  its  maxlms.t  The  see  of  St  Omer  was 
filled  by  Gerard  de  Hamericourt,  one  of  the 
rkhest  prelates  in  all  the  provinces,  abbot 
likewise  of  St  Benin,  who  now  made  it  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambition  to  promote  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  found  schools,  and 
who  was  the  first  to  establish  in  the  Nethei^ 
lands  a  college  for  the  Jesuits,  supported  by 
fixed  revenues.  Under  these  and  other  eccle- 
siastical heads,  Artois,  Hennegau,  and  Na- 
mur, kept  themselves  free  from  the  contagion 
of  the  iconoclastic  mania,  that  filled  a^  the 


*Oazet:  Histoire  Eccl^siastique  def  P&y8.Baf,p.  143, 
describes  him  as  **  subtile  et  solide  en  doctrine,  nerveux 
en  raisons,  riche  en  sentences,  copieux  en  discours,  polr 
en  son  lan^age  et  grave  en  actions ;  reals  surtout  Texcel- 
lenie  piet«  et  virtu,  qui  reluisott  en  ^  vie,  rendoit  son 
oralson  penniasiTe." 

t  HaTonsius,  De  Erectione  novorain  Episcopttiuum  In 
Belglo,p.60.  *^ 


other  provinces  with  turbulence  and  ffary  ;* 
accordingly,  these  localities  had  not  suffered 
so  violently  from  the  reaction  under  Alva.f 
The  resolutions  of  the  council' of  Trent  were 
without  long  delay  discussed  in  the  provincial 
and  diocesan  synods,  and  put  in  fi)rce.  The 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  spread  vigorously 
firom  St  Omer,  and  still  more  from  Douay, 
where  Philip  II.  had  founded  an  university, 
to  aflR>rd  his  subjects  who  spoke  the  French 
language  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  their 
studies  in  their  own  country.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  close  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution which  it  was  his  purpose  to  introduce 
generally  in  his  dominions.  Not  fiir  from 
Douay  is  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Anchin. 
At  the  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  Netherlands  endured  the  havoc  of 
the  iconoclastic  storm,  John  Lentailleur,  ab- 
bot of  Anchin,'  continued  with  his  monks  to 
practice  all  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  Filled  with  their  spirit,  he  resolved 
out  of  ^e  revenues  of  the  abbey  to  found  in 
the  new  university  a  Jesuit  college,  which 
was  opened  in  the  year  1568,  was  lomiediate- 
ly  granted  a  certain  independence  of  the  uni- 
versity fiinctionaries,  and  became  rapidly  and 
unusually  prosperous.  Eight  years  afterwards 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  .university, 
and  that,  too,  with  regard  to  literature,  was 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  Not  only  was  their 
college  filled  with  pious  and  diligent  youth, 
but  the  other  colleges,  too,  profited  by  their 
emulation  of  its  example;  it  already  furnished 
the  university  itself  with  excellent  theolo- 
gians, and  all  Artois  and  Hennegau  with  pas- 
tors.^  Gradually  this  college  became  a  centre 
of  modern  Catholicism  for  all  the  surrounding 
districts.  In  the  year  1576  the  Walloon  pro* 
vinces  had  the  reputation  among  contempora« 
ries,  as  one  of  them  expresses  himself,  of  be^ 
ing  in  the  highest  degree  catholic.} 

But  this  state  of  things  m  religion,  no  less 
than  the  political  pretensions  of  the  provinces^ 
was  threatened  by  the  ascendency  of  protee* 
tantism. 

Protestantism  bad  assumed  in  Ghent  an 
aspect  such  as  in  the  present  day  we  should 
designate  as  revolutionary.  There  the  old 
liberties    were   not    yet   f<n'gotten,   which 

«  Hopper:  Recueil  et  Memorial  des  Troubles  desPajs. 
Bas,93.98. 

f  According  to  VigHi  Commentarius  renun  acturum  su- 
per imposiiione  decimi  denarii,  in  Papendreclit,  Analec 
ta,  I.  i.  292;  the  tenth  penny  was  imposed  on  them,  witli 
the  assurance  thai  it  should  not  be  rigorously  exacted. 

t  Testimonium  Thomw  Siapletoni  (rector  of  the  univop* 
sHy)  of  the  year  1576,  in  Sacchinus  iv.  iv.  124.  "  Plurt- 
mos  ex  hoc  patnim  collegio  (the  collegium  Acquicintin- 
ense)  Artesia  et  Hannonia  partores,  multos  schola  nostn 


theologos  opti.iie  institutos  et  comparatos  accepit."  (Xher, 
and  still  stronger,  encomiums  follow,  which  we  may  the 
more  readily  pass  by  as  Siapleton  himself  was  a  Jesuit. 

§  Michiel :  Relatione  di  Francla.  **  R  conte  (the  gov- 
ernor of  Hennegau)  «  cattolichisimo.  come  «  tutto  quel 
contado  insieme  con  quel  d'Artoes,  che  li  6  propinquo." 
CThe  count  fs  in  (he  nighest  decree  catholic,  as  is  (he 
whole  of  that  proTince,  together  with  Uie  adJolAing  ooe  of 
AxtoisJ 
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Charlee  V.  bad  broken  down  in  1539 :  Alva's 
atrocities  had  here  especially  en^ndered  ill 
blood ;  the  populace  were  fierce  and  impetu- 
ous, given  to  <mage  breaking,  and  outrage- 
ously exasnerated  against  the  priests.  Two 
daring  declaimers,  Imbize  and  Ryhove,  took 
advantage  of  these  passions.  Imbize  con- 
ceived me  project  of  establishing  a  republic, 
and  dreamed  that  Ghent  would  become  a  se- 
cond Rome.  They  began  their  proceedings 
at  the  moment  Arschot,  the  governor,  was 
holding  a  meeting  with  some  bishops  and 
catholic  leaders  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
by  taking  them  all  prisoners.  Thereupon 
they  restored  the  old  constitution,  of  course 
with  some  modifications  which  secured  them- 
selves in  the  possession  of  power ;  they  then 
laid  hands  on  the  property  of  the  church, 
abolished  the  bishopric,  and  confiscated  the 
abbeys;  they  converted  the  hospitals  and 
monasteries  into  barracks ;  and,  lastly,  they 
endeavoured  by  force  of  arms  to  propagate 
their  system  amonff  their  neighbours.* 

Now  soine  of  the  imprisoned  leaders  be- 
longed to  tne  Walloon  provinces :  the  troops 
of  Ghent  were  already  making  incursions 
into  those  lands ;  all  that  part  of  their  popu- 
lation who  wero  disposed  to  protestantism 
were  beginning  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  Ghent  in  mingling  the 
passions  of  democracy  with  those  excited  by 
religious  matters.  In  Arras  an  insurrection 
broke  out  agatn9t  the  counciL  From  Douay 
itself  the  Jesuits  were  .expelled  by  a  popular 
commotion  in  despite  of  the  council ;  their 
exile  lasted  indeed  but  fourteen  days,  but 
even  this  is  an  important  occurrence.  In  St 
Omer  thev  held  their  ground  only  through 
the  special  protection  of  the  council. 

The  city  magistracy,  the  provincial  nobili- 
ty, and  the  cler^,  were  all 'alike  beset  with 
Angers  and  dimculty ;  they  felt  themselves 
threatened  with  the  same  destructive  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  in  Ghent  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  in  their  peril  they  strove 
after  every  possible  means  of  protection,  first 
■endinff  out  their  troops,  which  cruelly  rav- 
aged the  territory  of  Ghent,  and  then  casting 
about  to  devise  another  confederation,  which 
should  afibrd  them  more  security  than  that 
they  had  derived  from  their  connexion  wilh 
the  general  union  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thn  John  of  Austria  fiiiled  not  to  turn  this 
disposition  of  theirs  to  account 

When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  all 
Don  John's  proceedings  in  the  Netherlands, 
it  almost  strikes  us  that  he  efiected  nothing, 
that  his  whole  career  passed  away,  leaving 
no  more  trace  of  its  existence  than  to  himseO 
it  had  been  productive  of  satisfaction.  But 
when  we  more  narrowly  consider  what  was 

'  *  Tui  der  YjnktM  Oeschichte  der  NiederlaDd6|Bd.  H., 
•ach  v.,  Abschn.  2.  This  McUon  !■  probAblj  the  moft 
Wporuuit  In  the  whole  work. 


his  position,  what  were  his  acts,  and  what  the 
ccmsequenees  of  his  measures,  we  are  forced 
to  attribute  to  him  above  all  oUier  individuals* 
the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
For  a  while  he  sought  to  abide  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent;  but  the  independent  position  as- 
sumed by  the  estates,  the  circumstances  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  fiir  more  potent 
than  himself,  the  viceroy,  and  the  mutual  sus- 
picions of  the  two  parties,  rendered  a  breach 
mevitable.  Don  John  resolved  to  begin  the 
war.  Undoubtedly  this  was  contrary  to  the 
king's  wishes,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  It  was 
the  only  means  that  promised  to  enable  him« 
as  enable  him  it  did,  to  become  master  of  a 
tract  of  country  that  recognized  the  Spanish 
sovereignty.  He  kept  possession  of  Luxem- 
burg; he  invested  Namur;  the  battle  ci 
Gemblours  threw  Louvain  and  Limburg  into 
his  hands.  If  the  king  desired  to  become  once 
more  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  the  end 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  treaty  with  the 
states  general,  the  impossibility  of  which  was 
apparent,  but  by  a  gradual  subjection  of  the 
several  districts,  either  in  the  way  of  negoti- 
ation or  bv  force  of  arms.  The  latter  was  the 
course  adopted  by  Don  John,  and  already 
opened  out  the  most  extensive  prospects.  He 
awoke  again  the  old  feelings  of  attachment 
of  the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  Burgundiaa 
race :  and  in  particular  he  gained  over  to  his 
side  two  powerful  individuals,  Pardieu  de  la 
Motte,  governor  of  Gravelines,  and  Matthieu 
Moulart,  bishop  of  Arras.*" 

These  were  the  men,  who  after  the  early 
death  of  John,  conducted  the  negotiations  on 
which  every  thing  depended  wiu  great  zeal 
and  fortunate  address. 

De  la  Motte  availed  himself  of  the  groiytnff 
hatred  against  the  protestants.  He  effected 
the  removkl  from  many  fortresses  of  the  gar- 
risons placed  in  them  by  the  estates,  on  the 
express  grounds  that  they  might  become  pro- 
testant,  and  prevailed  on  the  nobility  of  Ar- 
tois  to  determine  as  early  as  November  on  the 
expulsion  of  all  protestants  from  that  pro- 
vince, and  to  carry  the  resolution  into  opera- 
ration.  Hereupon  Matthieu  Molart  sought  to 
bring  about  a  complete  reconciliation  wiUi  the 
king,  beginning  his  proceedings  with  a  formal 
procession  through  the  city  to  invoke  God's 
aid.  In  truth,  he  had  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, having  sometimos  to  efiect  a  coalitioa 
between  men  whose  claims  were  directly  op- 


•  That  thej  were  won  orer  in  Don  John's  time  appesm 
from  the  two  following  paMages.  1.  Strada  ii.  1,  p.  19. 
PardisBUB  Mou«  dominus  non  rediiunim  modo  se  ad  r^ls 
obedlentiam,  sed  etiam  quamplnressecumtractuninMam 
pridemsignificaratJoanniAustriaco.  [Pardieu  de  la  Motto 
had  already  signified  to  Don  John  of  Austriat  not  only  that 
he  would  himself  return  to  his  allegiance  lo  the  king,  but 
that  he  would  bring  over  as  many  as  he  could  with  him.] 
2.  Tassis:  Episcopum  Atrebatensem  qui  virente  adhuo 
Austriaco  se  regi  conciliarat.  [The  bishop  of  Arras,  who 
had  become  reconciled  to  the  king  daring  the  life  of  Don 
John.] 
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posed  to  each  other.  He  proved  himself  inde- 
&tigable,  shrewd,  and  supple,  and  his  efbrts 
were  crowned  with  success. 

Alexander  Farnese,  Don  John's  successcnr, 
possessed  the  valuable  g^ifl  of  persuading,  con- 
ciliating, and  inspiring  lasting  confidence. 
He  was  supported  by  Frangois  Richardot, 
nephew  of  the  bishop,  **  a  man,''  says  Cabrera, 
**of  sound  penetration  in  many  things,  and 
practised  in  all ;  one  who  knew  how  to  con- 
duct every  business,  be  it  of  what  kind  it 
might ;  and  Sarrazin,  abbot  of  Vaast,  accord- 
ing to  the  portraiture  of  the  same  Cabrera, 
**  a  great  statesman  under  the  show  a£  still- 
ness, very  ambitious  under  the  show  of  humil- 
ity, and  one  who  knew  how  to  maintain  his 
cohsequence  in  every  one's  eyes."* 

We  cannot  follow  the  whole  course  of  the 
ne|[ociations  till  they  gradually  reached  their 
object 

It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  on  the  side  of 
the  protestants  the  interests  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  of  religion  pointed  directly  to  the 
king,  while  on  the  part  of  the  latter  nothing 
was  omitted  that  priestly  influence  and  dex- 
terous negociation,  combined  with  the  return- 
ing iavour  of  the  sovereign,  could  effect  In 
1579  £manuel  de  Montigny,  whom  the  Wal- 
loon army  owned  for  their  leader,  accepted 
the  king's  pay.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  count  de  Lalaing,  but  &r  whom  Hen- 
negan  could  never  have  been  taken.  At  last, 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1579,  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  the  camp  at  Maestricht  But  to 
what  conditions  was  the  king  constrained  to 
yield  I  it  was  a  restoration  of  his  authority, 
but  under  the  strictest  limitations.  He  not 
only  promised  to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from 
his  army,  and  to  employ  no  troops  but  those 
raised  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  he  even  con- 
firmed all  existing  functionaries  in  the  ap- 
G>intment8  they  had  received  during  the  trou- 
es.  The  inhabitants  even  pledged  them- 
selves to  receive  no  garrison,  of'  which  infor- 
mation had  not  previously  been  given  to  the 
estates  of  the  country.  Two-thirds  of  the 
council  of  state  were  to  consist  of  men  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  troubles.  All  the 
other  articles  are  in  the  same  spiritf  The 
^x>vinces  acquired  an  independence  such  as 
they  had  never  before  possessed. 

This  event  involved  a  turn  of  affiiirs  of  uni- 
versal importance.  Hitherto,  throughout  all 
the  west  of  Europe,  the  maintenance  and  re- 
introduction  of  catlu>licism  had  only  been  at- 
tempted through  the  agency  of  public  author- 
ity; the  sovereign  power  bad  endeavoured 
under  this  pretext  completely  to  crush  all 
provincial  rights,  fiut  now  it  felt  itself  com- 
pelled to  adopt  another  course.  If  it  would 
restore  Catholicism  and  uphold  its  own  author- 
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•  Cabrerm:  Felipe  tegando,  p.  lOBl. 
•(TftMia  gives  taw  ueaijr  ia  all  it*  detail*,  book  ▼.  894— 
405. 


it]|r«  it  could  (mly  eflect  that  in  nnison  with  con- 
stitutional assemblies  and  public  privileges. 

Yet  with  all  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it, 
the  royal  power  had  gained  immensely :  it 
once  more  commanded  the  allegiance  of  those 
regions  on  which  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy  had  been  founded.  Alexander 
P^nmese  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Walloon 
troops,  and  though  its  course  was  slow,  he 
continued  to  make  advances.  In  1580  he 
took  Courtray,  Toumay  in  1581,  and  Oude- 
narde  in  1582. 

But  matters  were  not  decided  at  once  by 
these  events,  Probably  the  union  of  the  catho- 
lic provinces  with  the  king  was  the  very 
cause  that  induced  the  northern,  and  wholly 
protestant  provinces,  not  only  forthwith  to 
form  a  more  intimate  confederacy  among 
themselves,  but  finally  to  shake  off  the  lung's 
yoke  altogether. 

Let  us  here  cast  a  glance  over  the  general 
field  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  In  all 
the  provinces  there  was  a  strife  of  long  stand- 
ing, between  the  provincial  rights  and  the 
sovereign  authority.  In  Alva's  time  the  lat* 
ter  acquired  an  ampler  ascendancy  than  it 
had  ever  before  possessed,  but  it  was  not  long 
able  to  retain  it  The  treaty  of  Ghent  aftbrds 
proof  of  the  complete  superiority  the  estates 
had  won  over  the  government  The  northern 
provinces  had  no  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  the  southern :  had  they  both  been  united 
in  relif^ion  they  would  have  founded  a  general 
republic  of  the  Netherlands :  but  their  sepa^ 
ration  was  caused,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their 
difibrence  in  fiiith.  The  first  consequence 
was,  that  the  catholics  returned  beneath  the 
kmg's  protection,  and  bound  themselves  with 
him  above  all  things  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  catholic  religion:  the  next  was,  that  the 
protestants,  afler  so  long  maintaining  their 
ground  in  war,  at  last  repudiated  even  the 
name  of  subjection,  and  wholly  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  king.  Though  we 
give  the  name  of  the  subject  provinces  to  the 
one  set,  and  distinguish  the  others  by  the  title 
of  republic,  we  must  not  yet  suppose  that  the 
intrinsic  difference  between  them  was  at  first 
very  great  Even  the  subject  provmces  main- 
tained all  constitutional  rights  with  the  gr^atp 
est  zeal ;  whilst  the  repumican  could  not  dis- 
pense with  an  institution,  that  of  the  stadt- 
holdership,  which  was  analagous  to  the  royal 
authority.  The  grand  distinction  consisted  in 
religion. 

It  was  this  alone  that  brought  out  the  true 
principles  of  the  contest,  and  matured  the 
consummation.  * 

Philip  IL  had  just  conquered  Portugal :  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
happy  achievement  of  so  great  a  conquest 
to  embark  in  new  enterprizes,  the  Walloon 
estates  consented  at  last  to  the  return  of  the 
Spanish  troops. 
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L&laing  was  won  over,  and  with  him  his 
wife,  who  had  alwajrs  been  a  strenaoas  oppo- 
nent of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  whom  their  ex- 
elusion  was  principally  ascribed :  the  whole 
Walloon  nobility  followed  their  example. 
Every  one  felt  assured  there  was  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a.  return  of  Alva*s  despotism 
and  its  horrora  The  Spanish  army  already 
sent  away,  brought  back,  and  again  dismissed, 
arrived  once  more  in  the  country.  With  the 
troops  of  die  Netherlands  alone  the  war 
must  have  been  endlessly  protracted:  but 
the  superior  force  and  discipline  of  the 
Spanish  veterans  brought  the  conflibt  to  a 
crisis. 

As  in  Germany  it  was  colonies  of  Jesuits, 
consisting  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  some 
Netherlanders,  that  restored  the  reign  of 
Catholicism  by  the  force  of  education  ami  the 
inculcation  of  dogmas;  so  in  the  Nether- 
lands, an  Italicc^panish  army  presented 
itself,  to  unite  with  the  Walloon  element  in 
bringing  about  the  ascendancy  of  the  catholic 
faith. 

At  this  point  of  history  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  speaking  of  the  war:  its  course  was 
likewise  ^at  of  the  destinies  of  religion. 

In  July,  1588,  the  port  and  town  of  Dun- 
kirk were  taken  in  six  days ;  and  after  that 
Nieuport  and  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Ostend, 
Dixmuyden,  and  Fumea 

Here  at  once  the  character  of  the  war  de- 
veloped itself.  In  every  thing  relating  to 
politics  the  Spaniards  evinced  moderation, 
but  they  were  mexorable  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  church.  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  that  a  church,  or  even  the  right  of 
private  worship  should  be  accorded  to  the 
protestants;  all  the  preachers  of  that  per- 
suasion who  were  caught  were  hanged.  The 
war  was  deliberately  carried  on  as  a  war  of 
religion.  This  was,  mdeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  most  prudent  system  under  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things :  no  complete  subjection 
of  the  protestants  could  ever  have  been  effect- 
ed ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  so  decided  a 
line  of  conduct  allied  to  the  Spanish  side 
every  jot  of  Catholicism  the  provinces  con- 
tained, and  bespoke  their  spontaneous  co-ope- 
ration. The  baillui  Servaes  of  Zealand  gave 
up  the  whole  countrv  of  Waes  to  the  royal- 
ists ;  HulsUand  Axel  voluntarily  surrendered. 
Alexander  Famese  was  soon  strong  enough 
to  contemplate  an  attack  on  the  great  cities ; 
he  was  already  master  of  the  inland  country 
and  the  coasts.  One  after  the  other,  Ypres 
in  the  month  of  April,  then  Bruses,  and  finally 
Ghent,  where  Imbize  himself  had  become  a 
partisan  of  the  reconciliaticm  with  Spain, 
were  forced  to  surrender.  Very  tolerable 
terms  Were  granted  to  the  communes  in  their 
corporate  capacity;  they  were  left  for  the 
most  part  in  possession  of  their  privileffes: 
only  the  protestants  were  proscribed  withput 


mercy.  The  cAief  conditions  were  in  every 
case  that  the  catholic  clergy  should  return, 
and  that  the  churches  should  be  appropriated 
to  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  ritual. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  per> 
manent  seemed  efiected,  no  security  seemed 
gained,  so  long  as  the  prince  of  Orange  lived 
to  give  stability  and  force  to  the  opposition, 
and  to  keep  alive  a  spark  of  hope  even  in  the 
vanquished. 

The  Spaniards  had  set  a  price  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  crowns  on  his  head,  and  amidst 
all  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  times,  there 
could  be  no  lack  of  men  who  would  seek  to 
earn  it,  prompted  at  once  by  avarice  and 
fiinaticism.  I  know  not  if  there  exist  a  more 
shocking  example  of  blasphemy  than  that  ex* 
hibited  m  the  papers  of  die  Biscayan  Jaure- 
guy,  which  were  found  upon  him  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  attempting  the  life  of  the  prince. 
He  carried  about  him,  in  the  fashion  of  an  amu- 
let, prayers,  in  which  he  invoked  the  merciful 
Deity,  who  appeared  to  men  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  to  aid  the  murder  with  his  favour,  pro- 
mising that  Being  a  part  of  the  booty,  as  it 
were,  should  the  deeq  be  successful,  viz.  for 
the  mother  of  Giod  of  Bayonne  a  garment,  a 
lamp,  and  a  crown;  for  the  mother  of  God  of 
Aranzosu  a  crown,  and  for  the  Lord  Christ 
himself  a  very  rich  curtain  1*  Fortunately 
this  fenatic  was  seized,  but  another  was  alrea* 
dy  meditating  the  same  crime.  The  thought 
of  perpetrating  it  had  possessed  the  mind  of  a 
Burgundian,  Balthazar  Grerard,  who  resided 
in  Maestricht,  at  the  moment  the  act  of  oat* 
lawry  was  proclaimed  in  that  city.f  The 
hopes  he  cherished  of  earthly  fbrtune  and 
glory  should  he  succeed,  of  the  fame  of  a  mar- 
tyr should, he  perish  in  the  attempt,  hopes  in 


*  CoBtemporwy  copj  of  a  vow,  and  of  oeitain  ptma 
found  in  the  form  of  an  amulet  upon  Jarueguy :  m  Lord 
P.  Egerton*!  collecUon.  **A  voe,  Senor  Jeaus  Cbrislo, 
redempior  j  Salvador  del  mundo,  criador  del  cielo  j  do  la 
Uena,  oi  oflfreaco,  aiendo  oe  servido  Ubiarme  con  vlda 
despuea  de  haver  eflbciuado  mi  desro,  un  belo  rouy  rico.*' 
[To  you  Lord  Jeeue  Chrift,  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  th9 
world,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  oflfer,  on  your  bring- 
ing me  off  with  life,  after  having  effected  my  purpoie,  a 
very  rich  Curtain.]    And  so  it  goes  on. 

t  Relatione  del  aucceaso  della  mono  di  Ouilielmo  41 
Nassau  principe  di  Oranae,  e  deili  tormenti  patiti.del 
ffenerosissimo  giovane  Baldassarre  Gerardi  Boreognone : 
Inf.  Poliit.  xii.  [An  account  of  the  death  of  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  tortures  endured  by 
that  most  gallant  youth  Balthazar  Gerard,]  contains  some 
particulars  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  statements. 
"  Oerardi,  la  cui  madre, «  di  Bisansone.  d'anni US  incirca, 
giovane  noa  meno  dotto  che  eloquente."  [Gerard,  whose 
mother  is  from  Besangon,  aged  about  twenty  eight,  a 
young  man  no  less  learned  than  eloquent.]  He  had  ea- 
teitained  this  project  six  years  and  a  half.  **  Oflbrendoei 
dunque  1 'opportunity di  portar  le  letteredel  duca  d*Alan- 
sone  al  Nassau,  ee8endoKiftluigentilhuomodicasa.alli  7 
Luglio  un  hora  e  mesxo  dope  pranso,  uscendo  il  principe 
della  Uvola,  scargandoll  un  archibugetto,  con  tre  palle  ell 
colse  sotto  la  zinna  manca  e  gli  fece  una  feriu  di  due  dtu, 
colla  quale  l'aamiazz5."  fThe  opportunity,  therefore^ 
presenting  itself  of  carnring  the  duke  d'Alenyon's  letters, 
he  being  a  eenileman  of  his  household,  on  the  7ih  of  J11I7, 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  as  the  prince  came  from 
table,  he  dischaiged  an  arquebuss  at  him,  and  struck  un- 
der the  left  breast  with  three  balls,  indiaing  a  wound  two 
fingen'  breath,  of  which  he  died.] 
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which  he  had  been  eoDfinned  \^  a  Jeeait  of 
Trier,  had  ever  since  given  him  no  rest  till 
he  set  out  to  accomplish  the  deed.  He  repre- 
sented himself  to  the  prince  as  a  fugitive,  and 
so  having  gained  admission  to  him  and  a  fa- 
vourable moment,  he  shot  him  dead  in  the 
month  of  July,  1564.  He  was  seised :  but  not 
all  the  tortures  inflicted  on  him  could  force 
from  him  one  groan :  he  persisted  in  saying, 
were  the  deed  yet  to  be  done,  he  would  do  it 
Whilst  he  was  expiring  in  Delft  amidst  the 
the  execrations  of  the  people,  the  canons  in 
Herzogenbusch  performied  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
for  his  achievemenL 

The  passions  of  both  parties  were  in  fierce 
commotion;  but  the  impulse  they  gave  the 
catholics  was  the  stronger :  it  accomplished 
its  purpose,  and  bore  away  the  victory. 

Had  the  prince  lived  he  would,  it  is  thought, 
have  found  means  to  relieve  Antwerp,  which 
was  besieged,  according  to  his  promise.  As 
it  was,  there  was  no  one  capable  of  taking 
his  place. 

Now  the  ehterprize  against  Antwerp  was 
80  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  that  the  other 
important  towns  of  Brabant  were  directly  as- 
sailed by  it.  The  prince  of  Parma  cut  them 
all  oflf  from  sui^lies  of  provisions.  Brussels 
was  the  first  to  surrender,  being  forced  thereto 
by  the  factions  that  broke  out  as  soon  as  that 
city,  habituated  to  the  enjoyment  of  lavish 
abundance,  saw  itself  threatened  with  want 
Mechlin  fell  next,  and  finally  Antwerp  was 
obliged  to  yield,  on  the  failure  of  its  last  at' 
tempt  to  break  its  dams,  and  effect  a  means  of 
transit  for  provisions  from  the  country. 

The  mildest  ccmditious  were  imposed  on 
these  Brabantish  cities  too,  as  well  as  on  those 
of  Flanders.  Brussels  was  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  contributions;  Antwerp  receiv- 
ed the  assurance  that  no  Spanish  garrison 
should  be  quartered  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
citadel  was  not  to  be  repaired.  One  sole 
obligation  was  imposed  on  them  all,  that 
the  churches  and  chapels  should  be  restored, 
and  the  exiled  priests  and  regukr  clergy  re- 
called. The  kmg  insisted  on  this  with  im- 
movable firmness:  he  said  it  must  be  the  first 
and  the  Ust  stipulation  in  every  agreement 
The  only  grace  to  which  he  would  consent 
was,  that  two  years  should  be  allowed  the 
residents  in  each  place  either  to  change  their 
religion,  or  to  sell  their  property  and  quit  the 
Spanish  territories. 

How  completely  changed  were  the  times. 
The  day  had  been  when  Philip  II.  himself  had 
Bcrupled  XiS  permit  the  establishment  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently 
they  had  frequently  been  menaced,  assailed, 
and  banished.  They  now  returned  in  the 
sequel  of  the  events  of  the  war,  and  that  under 
the  decided  protection  of  the  government 
The  Farnesi  were  moreover  special  patrons 
of  the  society :  Alexander  had  a  Jesuit  for  his 
25 


ctmfemtnr,  and  he  lodnd  on  the  order  as  the 
most  efficient  instrument  for  entirely  recover- 
ing to  Catholicism  the  half  protestant  country 
he  had  conquered,  and  so  eonapletyig  the  main 
design  of  the  war.*    The  first  place  to  which 
they  returned  was  the  same  that  had  been 
first  conquered,  Courtray.    The  parish  priest 
of  the  town,  Jean  David,  had  become  acquaint* 
ed  .with  the  Jesuits  during  his  exile  ai  Douay : 
on  his  return  now,  his  first  step  was  to  enter 
the  order,  admonishing  the  inhabitants  in  his 
farewell  discourse;  no  longer  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  Uie  spiritoal  aid  of 
the  society,  nor  were  they  slow  to  follow  his 
advice.    Next  the  aged  John  Montagna,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  society  into 
Tournay,  whence  he  had  more  than  once  been 
forced  to  fly,  returned  to  establish  it  there  for^ 
ever.    The  Jesuits  entered  Ypres  and  Bruges 
instantly  on  their  surrender ;  the  king  cheer- 
fully granted  them  certain  convents  &at  had 
been  deserted  during  the  troubles.    In  Ghent 
the  house  of  the  great  demagogue  Imbize^ 
who  had  originated  all  mischief  to  Catholicism, 
was  fitted  up  for  their  reception.    The  people 
of  Antwerp  endeavoured  to  stipulate,  on  their 
surrender,  that  no  other  orders  should  be  forced 
upon  them  than  those  which  had  existed 
among  them  in  the  days  of  Charles  V. ;  but 
this  was  not  conceded  ;  they  were  compelled 
to  receive  back  the  Jesuits,  and  to  restore  the 
buildings  to  them  they  had  formerly  possessed. 
The  historian  of  the  order  complacently  re- 
lates this  circumstance,  and  remarks  it  as  a 
special  instance  of  divine  &vour,  that  the 
society  received  back  free  from  debt  what 
they  had  left  encumbered :  the  property  had 
passed  in  the  interim  through  more  than  two 
or  three  diflerent  hands,  but  it  was  now  re* 
stored  to  them  without  further  inquiry.    Brus- 
sels could  not  escape  the  common  lot:  the 
town  council  declared  its  assent :  the  prince 
of  Parma  granted  a  subsidy  from  the  royal 
coffers,  and  very  soon  the  Jesuits  were  estab- 
lished in  that  city  likewise.    The  prince  had 
already  solemnly  granted  them  the  right  to 
hold  real  estates  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdio* 
tion,  and  freely  to  enjoy  in  these  provinces 
the  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  apos- 
tolic see.     

•  Sacchinofl :  Alezandro  et  privati  ejus  consillt  riria  «a 
otatM  sentenila,  utqunque  reclpkbaturex  herelieMoiTi* 
tsB,  continuo  fere  in  earn  inmiui  socieutemdebere :  valere 
Id  liim  ad  pietatem  privatam  civium  lum  ad  pecera  iran- 
quillitatemque  intelligebant.  (Pare  v.  lib.  iv.  n.  68.)  [It 
was  the  decided  opinion  oi  Alexander  and  his  iniimata 
advisers,  thai  the  society  should  be  immediately  in- 
troduced into  every  city  recovered  from  the  heretics, 
believing  this  to  be  equally  conducive  to  th^  piety 
or  the  ciiisens  as  individuals,  and  to  the  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.]  According  to  the  Imago  primi  secull, 
this  was  also  the  will  of  the  king,  "  qui  recens  datis  de 
hoc  argumento  Uteris  ducem  cum  cura  monuerat  ut  socie* 
tatls  prasidio  munire  satageret  prseclpuas  quasque  Belgil 
civitttes"  [who  had  recently  given  his  sedulous  injiine* 
tions  to.  the  general,  in  dispatches  on  this  subject,  lo  fill 
all  the  chiefcitles  of  Belgium  with  members  of  the  socl. 
ety] ;  statements  which  are  sufflcienUy  borne  out  by  the 
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The  order  of  Jesaits  was  not  the  only  one 
that  was  favoured  with  his  protection.  In  the 
year  156&,  be  was  joined  by  some  Capachins, 
for  whose  ptymanent  residence  in  the  Nether- 
lands he  obtained  permission  by  a  special  let- 
ter to  the  pope :  he  then  purchased  a  house 
for  them  in  Antwerp.  They  produced  a  great 
effect  even  upon  the  members  of  the  other 
branch  of  their  own  order.  The  pope  found 
it  necessary  to  forbid  the  other  Franciscans, 
by  express  command,  from  adopting  the  re- 
forms  instituted  by  the  Capuchins. 

All  these  arrangements  gradually  brought 
forth  immense  results.  They  converted  Bel- 
gium,  already  half  protestant,  into  one  of  the 
most  catholic  countries  in  the  world.  It  is 
also  undeniable  that  they  contributed,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  kingly  authority. 

Owing  to  these  results,  the  opinion  grew 
to  be  more  and  more  firmly  entertained,  that 
only  one  religion ,  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
state.  This  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of 
policy  as  expounded  by  Justus  Lipsius.  **  In 
matters  of  religicm,"  he  says,  "  no  favour  or 
indulgence  is  admissible :  the  true  mercy  is  to 
be  merciless ;  to  save  many  we  must  not  shrink 
from  getting  rid  of  a  few  :** — a  maxim  that  no 
where  foui^  greater  currency  than  in  Ger^ 
many. 

Progress  of  the  Ckmnter»Rqfomuttion  in 
Germany, 

Now  the  Netherlands  were,  after  all,  a  cir- 
cle of  the  Germanic  empire :  naturally,  there- 
fore, the  events  that  occurred  in  them  must 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
concerns  of  Germany.  The  decision  of  the 
affitirs  of  Cologne  was  amongst  their  imme- 
diate results. 

The  Spanish  troops  had  not  yet  returned, 
much  less  had  the  great  triumphs^ of  Catholi- 
cism been  achieved,  when  the  elector  Truch- 
sess  of  Cologne  resolved,  in  November  1562, 
to  confess  the  reformed  doctrine  and  take  a 
wife,  without  designing  the  more  to  surrender 
his  archbishopric.  He  had  on  his  side  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility,  the  counts  of  Nne- 
nar,  Solms,  Wittgenstein,  Wied,  Nassau,  the 
whole  duchy  of  Westphalia,  and  all  those  who 
professed  the  evangelical  creed.  The  elector 
marched  into  Bonn  with  the  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other ;  whilst  Casi- 
rair  of  the  Palatinate  took  the  field  with  no 
inconsiderable  force  to  reduce  the  city  of  Co- 
logne, the  chapter,  and  the  archiepiscopal 
functionaries  who  opposed  Truchsess. 

We  meet  with  this  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate 
in  all  the  transactions  of  those  times:  we  find 
him  always  ready  to  mount  his  horse,  and  to 
draw  his  sword,  always  having  at  his  back  war- 
like troopsof  protestant  sentiments  :  but  rarely 
do  we  see  him  obtain  any  important  success. 


He  waged  war  neither  with  the  entire  ear- 
nestness of  parpose  demanded  by  a  religions 
cause  (having,  in  every  instance,  his  own 
private  interest  in  view,)  nor  with  the  energy 
and  science  that  were  brought  against  him. 
In  the  present  case  he  laid  waste  the  flat 
country  of  his  antagonists,  but  for  the  main 
object  of  the  war  he  accomplished  a  mere 
nothing.*  He  made  no  conquests,  and  was 
unable  to  procure  himself  further  aid  amon^^ 
the  protestants  df  Grermany. 

The  catholic  powers,  on  the  contrary,  gath- 
ered together  all  their  strength.  Pope  Gre- 
gory did  not  abandon  the  matter  to  the  delays 
of  a  curial  process,  deeming  that  a  simple  con- 
sistory of  cardinals  was  competent,  in  the  ex- 
isting emergency,  to  decide  so  weighty  a  case, 
and  to  despoil  a  German  elector  of  his  archi- 
episcopal dignity.f  His  nuncio,  Malaspina, 
had  hastened  at  once  to  Cologne,  where,  with 
the  special  cooperation  of  the  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter,  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
unseating  all  those  who  were  less  decided  par^ 
tisans  of  Rome,  but  also  in  advancing  to  the 
archiepiscopal  throne,  a  prince  of  the  only  still 
thoroughly  catholic  house,  duke  Earnest  of 
Bavaria,  bishop  of  Freisingen.  Hereupon  a 
German  catholic  army  appeared  in  the  field, 
furnished  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  not  without 
subsidies  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  lost 
no  time  in  threatening  the  count  palatine  Casi- 
mir witli  ban  and  double  ban,  and  in  sending 
warning  letters  to  his  troops,  which  eventual 
ly  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  array  of  the 
Palatinate.  When  matters  had  come  to  this 
pass,  the  Spaniards  likewise  made  their  ap- 
pearance. They  had  taken  Ziitphen  in  the 
summer  of  1583 :  they  now  threw  8500  Belgian 
veterans  into  the  archbishopric.  Gebhard 
Truchsess  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  num- 
bers of  his  enemies :  his  troops  would  not  serve 
in  defiance  of  an  imperial  mandate ;  his  prin- 
cipal fortress  surrendered  to  the  Bavaro-Span- 
ish  army ;  he  himself  was  compelled  to  fly  and 
seek  refuge  and  asylum  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  t^  whose  side  he  had  hoped  to  stand 
as  a  defender  of  protestantism. 

These  events  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
most  influential  towards  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  Catholicism  in  the  electorate. 
From  the  first  outbreak  of  the  troubles  the 
clergy  of  the  archbishopric  had  suspended  all 
their  mtemal  dissensions ;  the  nuncio  removed 
all  suspected  members ;  amidst  all  the  din  of 
arms  a  Jesuit  church  was  founded  ;  when  the 
victory  was  won,  no  more  was  needed  than  to 
continue  the  course  already  pursued.  Truch- 
sess had  driven  out  the  catholic  clergy  from 
Westphalia ;  they  now  returned  along  with 

•  Iiselt,  Hisioria  belli  Coloniensis,  p.  1092:  Toto  hae 
sestate  nihil  hoc  exercitu  dignuin  eg'iu 

f  Maflbi,  ADnali  di  Oregorio  XniT ii.  12.  S.  Letter  from 
Malaapina  to. duke  Wm-  of  Bavaria  in  Adizreittar,  it  12. 
295.  ^Quod  cupietwxuir,"  it  ifl  said  in  it,  <<impetim- 
vimuf,'* 
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all  other  fugitives,  and  were  held  in  high  hon- 
our.* The  evangelical  canons  remained  ex- 
cluded from  their  benefices,  and,  what  was 
unprecedented,  they  did  not  even  receive  their 
incomes  any  longer.  The  papal  nuncios  were, 
it  is  true,  obliged  to  deal  tenderly  with  the 
catholics;  pope  Sixtus  was  well  aware  of  this, 
and  commanded  his  nuncio  by  no  means  to 
begin  the  reforms  he  deemed  necessary,  so 
long  as  he  was  not  aware  that  all  were  inclin- 
ed to  adopt  them.  But  even  in  this  cautious 
way  the  desired  object  was  imperceptibly  ob- 
tained ;  the  canons,  hovvever  illustrious  might 
be  their  descent,  at  last  began  again  to  fulfil 
their  clerical  duties  in  the  cathedral.  The 
Cologne  council,  which  was  opposed  by  a  pro- 
testant  party  in  the  city,  afR>nied  a  vigorous 
support  to  catholic  opinion. 

The  efiects  of  this  great  revolution  could 
not  but  be  felt  in  all  the  other  spiritual  terri- 
tories, and  they  were  further  corroborate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne  by  a  particular 
incident.  Henry  Saxe  Lauenburg  (the  same 
whom  we  have  seen  disposed  to  imitate  Geb- 
hard*6  example,  had  he  been  successful), 
bishop  of  Paderborn  and  Osnabruck,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  rode  on  Sunday  in  April 
1585  from  the  house  of  Vohrde  to  church ;  on 
bis  way  back  his  horse  fell,  and  though  he 
was  young  and  vigorous,  and  had  not  received 
any  serious  wound,  he  died,  nevertheless,  of 
the  consequences  of  the  fall  in  the  same  month. 
The  elections  that  ensued  turned  out  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  Catholicism.  The  new 
bishop  of  OsnabrClck,  at  least,  signed  the  jnro- 
/es»io  fidei  ,*t  but  a  more  decided  zealot  for 
Catholicism  was  the  new  bishop  of  Paderborn, 
Theodor  von  Ftirstenberg.  As  canon  ho  had 
formerly  opposed  his  predecessor,  and  had,  in 
the  year  1580,  effected  the  passing  of  a  sta- 
tute to  the  effect  that,  for  the  future,  only 
catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the  chapter.| 
He  had  already,  too,  admitted  a  tew  Jesuits, 
and  allowed  them  to  preach  in  the  cathedral, 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  upper  classes  in  the 
gymnasium ;  the  latter  upon  the  condition  that 
they  should  not  wear  the  dress  of  their  order. 
But  now  that  he  was  himself  become  the 
bishop,  it  was  vastly  more  easy  for  him  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  his  party.    There  was 


♦  «The  elector  Ernest,*'  saya  KheveahiUer,  "has  eo- 
Cabliflhed  anew^  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage,  both 
the  catholic  religion  and  the  temporal  government.'' 

t  According  to  Stninck.  Annales  Faderbomenaes,  p. 
£14,  Bernard  von  Waldeck  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  in- 
clined to  protestantism ;  during  the  troubles  in  Col(^ne 
be  had  remained  neuter,  and  now  he  profesaed  the  catho- 
lic creed.  Cbrjrtniui  Coaxonia,  812)  does  not  contradia 
him. 

%  Besaen,  Oetchichte  von  Paderborn,  ii.  133.  In  Reif- 
/enberg.  Historia  provinci«  ad  Rbenum  inferiorem.  lib. 
▼iii.  c.  1,  p.  183,  there  is  a  letter  from  pope  Oregorjr  aIII., 
**  djleciis  fiUis  canoniols  et  capitulo  ecclesin  Paderbor- 
nensis,"  Sih  Febr.  1581,  in  which  he  praises  this  refrac- 
tory disposition :  ^  li  is  right  it  should  be  thus :  the  more 
jrou  are  attacked  the  more  vigorous  must  be  your  resist- 
ance; he^  the  pope,  bean  in  his  heart  the  laUien  of  the 
«0ciety  of  Jesus." 


no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  Jesuits  to  con- 
ceal their  presence;  the  gymnasium  was 
openly  transferred  to  them;  and  they  were 
permitted  not  only  to  preach  but  to  cate- 
chize. They  had  abundant  occupation.  The 
town  council  was  thoroughly  protestant,  and 
there  were  hardly  any  catholics  amongst  the 
burghers.  The  Jesuits  compared  Paderborn 
to  a  sterile  field  that  gave  the  husbandman 
extraordinary  toil,  and  yet  would  yield  him  no 
return.  At  last,  however,  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  their  obstinate  industry  had  prevailed. 

The  death  of  Henry  of  Saxe  Lauenburg 
was  an  event  of  moment  for  Munster  like- 
wise, where  no  election  had  hitherto  been 
made,  since  the  younger  canons  were  for 
Henry,  and  the  elder  against  him.  Now  was 
duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  elector  of  Cologne, 
and  bishop  of  Liege,  chosen  bishop  al^  of 
Munster.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  dean 
Raesfeld,  the  most  decided  catholic  in  the 
diocese,  who  dying  bequeathed  twelve  thou- 
sand rix  dollars  to  found  a  Jesuit  college. 
The  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  the  year  ld57. 
They  met  with  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
canons,  the  preachers,  and  the  burghers,  but 
they  were  supported  by  the  council  and  by  the 
prince.  Their  schools  gradually  displayed 
their  extraordinary  merits :  in  the  third  year 
they  are  said  to  have  counted  a  thousand  pu- 
pils. At  the  same  period,  1590,  they  wera 
put  on  a  thoroughly  independent  footing,  by  a 
voluntary  grant  of  church  property  conferred 
on  them  by  the  prince.* 

Elector  Ernest  possessed  also  the  bishopric 
of  Hildesheim.  Although  his  power  was 
much  more  circumscribed  in  that  diocese, 
still  he  contributed  even  there  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  Jesuit  who 
entered  Hildesheim  was  a  native  of  thtft  place, 
John  Hammer,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Lutheran  faith,  (his  father  was  still  living,) 
but  who  was  filled  with  a,ll  the  zeal  of  a  pro- 
selyte. He  preached  with  exceeding  clear- 
ness, and  succeeded  in  making  some  brilliant 
conversions.  He  gradually  made  good  his 
footing,  and  in  15!^  the  Jesuits  hiul  a  resi- 
dence and  a  pension  in  Hildesheim. 

We  perceive  how  important  the  Catholicism 
of  the  house  of  Bavaria  now  became  for  Lower 
as  well  as  Upper  Germany.  We  see  a  Ba- 
varian prince  appearing  at  once  m  so  many 
dioceses  as  the  great  supporter  of  the  catholic 
faith. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  prince 
was  personally  very  zealous  and  devout  He 
had  natural  children  ;  and  the  opinion  was  at 
one  time  entertained,  Uiat  he  v,o\M  end  by 
adopting  the  same  course  as  Grebhard  Truch- 
sess.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  cautiously 
pope  Sixtus  dealt  with  him.    He  careful!' 

*  Sacchinus,  pars  ▼.,  1  ib.  8,  n.  83—91 .  Reiffenbeis,  Hif- 
ioria  provincia  ad  £henum  ioferiorein,  1.  U.  tL 
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^▼oided  lettioj:  Ernest  know  that  be  wms 
aware  of  his  irre^larities,  well  as  he  was 
acquainted  with  them;  for  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  need  of  admonitions  and  de- 
monstrations, that  might  easily  have  driven 
the  self-willed  prince  to  resolutions  to  be 
deprecated."^ 

In  &ct,  for  a  long  time  yet,  the  afiairs  of 
Crermany  would  not  bear  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  pursued  in  the  Netherlands. 
They  demanded  the  most  delicate  attenticm 
to  personal  considerations. 

Though  duke  William  of  Cleves  adhered 
outwardly  to  the  catholic  confession,  his  po- 
licy was  nevertheless  wholly  proteetant ;  he 
cheerfully  ailbrded  shelter  and  protection  to 
protestant  fugitives;  excluded  his  son,  John 
William,  who  was  a  zealous  catholic,  from 
all  share  in  public  afiairs.  Rome  might  easily 
bave  been  tempted  to  evince  displeasure  and 
resentment  at  such  conduct,  and  to  fiivour  the 
opposition  to  that  prince's  government  But 
Sixtus  V.  was  ftr  too  prudent  to  do  any  such 
thing.  It  was  not  till  the  prince  pressed  for 
it  80  earnestly  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
avoided  without  offence,  that  the  nuncio  ven- 
tured to  hold  a  meeting  with  him  in  Dikssel- 
dorf^  and  then  he  exhorted  him  above  all 
things  to  patience.  The  pope  would  not  have 
him  receive  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  for 
that  might  have  excited  suspicion.  Again, 
he  did  not  intercede  directly  with  the  father 
in  favour  of  the  son ;  any  connexion  of  the 
latter  with  Rome  would  have  given  umbrage; 
it  was  only  through  the  emperor's  mediation, 
prompted  by  himself,  that  Sixtus  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  the  prince  a  position  more  suit- 
able to  his  birth.  He  instructed  his  nuncio 
to  let  certain  things  pass  as  though  he  noticed 
them  not  This  considerate  forbearance  on 
the  pait  of  a  fully  recognized  authority,  failed 
not  of  its  natural  eflect  The  nuncio,  after 
all,  gradually  acquired  influence,  so  that 
when  the  protestants  applied  to  the  diet  for 
Bome  concessions,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his 
representations  that  they  were  refused.! 

Thus,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Lower 
Germany,  Catholicism,  if  not  instantaneously 
restored,  was  yet  upheld  in  its  hour  of  peril, 
fixed  and  corroborated :  it  acquired  a  superi- 
ority that  in  course  of  time  might  grow  into 
oomplete  ascendency. 

A  similar  course  of  events  took  place  im- 
mediately in  Upper  Germany. 

We  have  mentioned  the  condition  of  the 
bishoprics  in  Franconia.  A  resolute  bishop 
might  readily  have  conceived  the  project  of ' 
employing  t^m  towards  the  attainment  of 
hereditary  power.  ^  | 

It  was  probably  such  a  thought  as  this  that 
made  Julius  £chter,  of  Mespelbronn,  who  still 
very  young  and  enterprising  by  nature,  was 

•  Tempesii,  Ylu  di  Sisto  V.,  lom.  1,  p.  964. 
t  TompeMi:  VltadiSlito  V.  i.  i.  p.  SM. 


appointed  bidiop  of  Wiirzburg  in  the  year 
1573,  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  what  line  of 
politicr  he  should  adopt 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  abbot  of  Pulda,  and  it  cannot  certainly 
have  been  any  strongly  pronounced  catholic 
sentiments,  that  brought  the  chapter  and  the 
states  of  Fulda  in  contact  with  him.  The 
restoration  of  Catholicism  was  preci^ly  the 
main  charge  they  brought  against  their  abbot 
This  affair  also  caused  the  bishop  to  fall  into 
a  misunderstanding  with  Rome:  Gregory 
XIII.  commanded  him  to  restore  Fulda ;  and 
he  did  this  at  the  very  nnoment  when  Truch- 
sess  declared  his  revolt  Hereupon  bishop 
Julius  prepared  to  return  to  Saxony,  and 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  head  of  the  Lutherans 
aj^inst  the  pope.  He  was  in  close  connec- 
tion with  Truchsess,  and  the  latter  conceived 
the  hope  that  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  would 
follow  his  example.  The  envoy  of  Henry  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg,  archbishop  or  Bremen,  an- 
nounces this  with  great  satisfaction  to  his 
master.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  bishop  Julius  would  have  done,  had 
Truchsess  kept  his  ground  in  Cologne :  but 
after  the  latter's  complete  failure,  not  only 
could  he  not  think  of  imitating  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  adopted  a  totally  opposite 
course. 

May  it  be,  that  the  sum  and  substance  of 
bis  wishes  had  only  been  to  acqpire  absolute 
power  in  his  own  dominions?  Or  was  he 
really,  and  at  heart,  poeeeesed  by  strictly 
catholic  convictions?  He  was,  after  all,  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  brought  up  in  the  Cdle- 
gium  Romanum.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
undertook,  in  the  year  1584,  a  visitation  of 
the  churches  in  a  catholic  spirit,  such  as  bad 
never  before  been  paralleled  in  Germany,  and 
be  carried  it  through  in  person  with  all  the 
vigour  of  a  determined  will. 

He  travelled  through  his  dominions  accom- 
panied by  some  Jesuits.  He  first  went  to 
Gmiinden ;  from  thence  to  Arnstein,  Wernedt, 
and  Hassfiirt ;  and  so  on  from  circle  to  circle. 
In  every  town  he  summoned  the  burgomaster 
and  the  council  before  him,  and  announced  to 
them  his  resolution  of  extirpating  the  errow 
of  protestantism.  The  preachers  were  re- 
moved, and  their  phices  filled  by  pupils  of  the 
Jesuits.  If  any  functionary  refused  to  attend 
catholic  worship,  he  was  dismissed  without 


•  Letter  of  Hermann  ron  derDecken,  (fbr  Beckon  »■* 
be  a  false  reading,)  6  Dec.  1682.  in  Schmidi.  PhiMldecK, 
Hisiorischen  Miscellaneen,  i.  25.  "  Upon  the  «iawn»f"'* 
and  Boliciiaiion  of  the  legate,  the  bishop  of  Wurrt"^ 
begged  a  liitlo  time  for  reflection,  inslaml/  ordered  hif 
hoiaes  and  his  retinae  to  be  in  readineas,  and  determinea 
to  mount  and  ride  over  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  com- 
plain of  such  unheard  of  importunity  on  the  pope's  pswi 
.  . .  and  to  press  for  counsel,  help,  and  consolaiion^^^ 
The  lord  elector  (of  Cologne)  had  great  hopes  of  theiinfl* 
reverend  bishops,  that  their  princely  graces  would  r»ve» 
frMn  the  pope.'' 
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mercy,  and  there  w^re  always  orthodox  can- 
didates ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  But 
even  all  private  individuals  were  compelled 
to  attend  catholic  worship;  they  were  lefl  to 
choose  only  between  the  mass  and  exile: 
whoever  regarded  the  relif^ion  of  his  prince  as 
an  abomination,  was  not  to  have  lot  or  part  in 
fais  territory.*  It  was  in  vain  the  neighbour- 
isg  princes  remonstrated  against  these  pro- 
Codings.  Bishop  Julius  used  to  say,  it  was 
not  what  he  did  that  gave  him  any  qualms  of 
conscience,  but  that  ne  was  so  late  in  doing 
it  The  Jesuits  seconded  him  most  zealously. 
Among  them  was  particularly  noticed  father 
Gerhard  Weller,  who  went  about  preaching 
'from  place  to  place,  alone,  on  foot,  and  with- 
out even  a  change  of  raiment  In  the  single 
year,  1586,  foaneeo  cities  and  market-towns, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  villages,  and  as  many 
as  sixty-two  thousand  souls,  were  brought 
back  to  Catholicism.  The  capital  of  the  dio- 
cese alone  remained  to  be  converted,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  archbishop,  in  March,  1587. 
He  called  the  city  council  before  him,  and 
appointed  commissioners  for  each  quarter  and 
each  parish,  to  interrogate  every  citizen  sepa- 
rately. The  result  of  the  investigation  was, 
that  half  of  them  were  protestant  in  their 
opinions.  Many  were  but  weak  and  unset- 
tled in  their  faith ;  they  soon  gave  way,  and 
the  solemn  commnnion  appointed  by  the  bish- 
op to  be  held  at  Easter  in  the  cathedral,  and 
at  which  he  himself  officiated,  was  numerously 
attended.  Others  held  out  longer,  and  some 
chose  rather  to  sell  all  they  hful,  and  depart 
from  the  country:  among  these  were  four 
members  of  the  council. 

The  example  here  set  excited  the  strenuous 
emulation  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  the  near- 
est neighbour  of  WlJurzburg.  Gdsweinstein, 
above  the  Muggendorf  valley,  is  a  well-known 
hill,  whither,  to  this  day,  pilgrims  resort, 
flocking  thither  by  steep  and  Icmely  paths, 
through  majestic  woods  and  ravines,  from  all 
the  surrounding  valleys.  There  is  an  old 
eancloary  of  the  Trinity  there,  which  in  those 
days  was  unvisited  and  deserted.  The  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  Ernest  von  Mengersdorf,  visiting 
the  spot,  in  the  year  I5&i,  took  this  sorely  to 
heart  Fired  by  his  neighbour's  example,  he 
too  declared  he  would  again  *Mirect  his  sub- 
jects to  the  true  ftiith ;  and  no  dangers  should 
hold  him  back  from  so  sacred  a  duty.**  We 
flhall  see  with  what  eamestness  his  successor 
applied  himself  to  the  task. 

While  measures  were  but  in  a  preliminary 
stage  in  the  Bamberg  territory,  bishop  Julius 
was  carrying  out  a  total  transformation  in 

*  Btogntphj  of  hiAop  Julhw,  Id  Oropp'a  Chroaik  ▼•n 
WOrzburf ,  p.  389.  **  Tnej  were  ordered  lo  give  «p  their 
places  and  employmentf,  and  to  seek  their  liTing  out  of 
the  dieceee."  I  have  already  made  uae  of  Uiia  blogmphj, 
and  with  it  apecially  Chriatopheri  Mariani  Auguftani  £b- 

ia  ei  Triceaaalia  JuUaoa,  la  Giopp'a  Scfiptt.  Wirceb. 

.i.  ' 


that  of  Wfirzburg.  All  the  old  ordinances 
were  renewed ;  the  prayers  to  the  mother  of 
God,  the  pilgrimages,  the  brotherhoods  of  the 
assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  birth, 
and  so  forth,  were  revived,  and  other  devo- 
tional practices  of  the  kind  were  invented. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  processions,  and 
the  bells  admonished  the  whole  land  at  the 
stated  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria.*  Relics  werd 
again  collected  and  deposited  with  great 
pomp  in  their  shrines.  The  convents  were 
occupied  once  more ;  churches  were  built  in 
every  locality ;  it  is  reckoned  that  bishop  Ju- 
lius laid  the  foundations  of  three  hundred, 
which  the  traveller  may  recognize  by  their 
tall  tapering  spires.  In  a  few  years  men 
looked  with  amazement  on  the  revolution 
that  had  been  wrought  "  What  recently," 
exclaims  a  panegyrist  of  the  bishop,  ^  had 
passed  for  superstitious,  nay,  for  disgraceful, 
18  now  regarded  as  holy ;  that  which  was  ad- 
mitted as  gospel,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  deceit** 

Such  grand  results  had  not  been  looked  for 
even  in  Rome.  Bishop  Julius  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  progress  of  his  en- 
terprize  before  pope  Sixtus  had  any  knowledge 
of  it  After  the  autumn  holidays  of  1586, 
Aquavlva,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  appeared 
before  him  to  communicate  the  intelligence  of 
the  new  conquests  achieved  by  his  order. 
Sixtus  was  in  raptures,  and  hastened  to  ex- 
press his  acknowledgments  to  the  bishop,  be- 
stowing on  him  the  right  of  disposing  of  all 
benefices  that  had  fallen  vacant,  even  in  the 
month  reserved  to  the  holy  see.  stating  that 
the  bisfiop  was  the  best  judge  of  those  whom 
he  ought  to  reward. 

But  the  pope*s  gratification  was  the  greater, 
inasmuch  as  Aquaviva*s  news  coincided  with 
similar  intelligence  from  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces, especidiy  from  Styria. 

The  change  began  in  Styria  even  in  the 
very  year  when  the  estates  of  that  province 
acquired,  through  the  resolutions  of  the  diet 
of  Brucker,  so  great  a  degree  of  independence, 
that  they  might  even  compare  with  those  of 
Austria,  which  had  their  council  for  religious 
matters,  their  superintendents  and  synods,  an4 
an  almost  republican  constitution. 

Immediately  upon  Rudolf  If.  receiving  the 
homage  of  his  subjects,  it  was  remarked,  how 
thoroughly  he  differed  from  his  father.  He 
practised  all  acts  of  devotion  in  their  utmost 
strictness,  and  it  was  with  astonishment  h^ 
was  beheld  taking  part  in  processions,  even  in 
the  severest  winter,  bareheaded,  with  hi« 
torch  in  his  band. 

This  disposition  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 


•  JvUi  EpiKopl  Staivta  Runlia.  Gropp :  Scilptt.  tern, 
i.  Hif  meaoiflg  if,  Uiat  the  rellgkwa  noveiiiPBU  whioli 
emaoaies  from  the  tupreme  head  of  the  church  of  Chrie^ 
cooiaiMnlcatM  Haeif  downwarda  through  eveiy  nMnhsr  of 
thebody.   See  p.  444,  ds  cs^UaUf  nM^ibvib 
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fiiToar  he  extended  to  the  Jesuits,  instantly 
excited  alann  and  anxiety,  and  called  forth, 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  times, 
vehement  counter-movements.  Joshua  Opitz, 
a  follower  of  Flaccius,  preached  in  the  Land- 
haus,  in  Vienna,  no  regular  church  being  al- 
lowed the  protestantd,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence peculiar  to  his  sect  Whilst  he  sys- 
tematically poured  forth  invectives  against 
the  Jesuits  and  the  priests,  and  "thundered 
against  all  the  abominations  of  popery,"  he 
excited  not  so  much  conviction  as  ranfe  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  so  that,  as  a  contempo- 
rary says,*  when  they  came  out  from  his 
church,  **  they  were  ready  to  tear  the  papists 
to  pieces  with  their  own  hands.    The  conse- 

Suence  was,  that  the  emperor  entertained  the 
esign  of  suppressing  the  meetings  in  the 
Land  haus.  This  having  been  remarked.  Cor- 
pus Christi  day,  1578,  arrived,  whilst  the  mat- 
ter was  still  passionately  discussed  pro  and 
con,  and  threats  were  uttered  by  the  body  of 
inights  to  whom  the  Laudhaus  belonged. 
The  emperor  was  resolved  to  celebrate  that 
feast  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  After  he 
had  heard  a  mass  in  St  Stephen's,  the  pro- 
cession began,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  for 
a  long  time,  with  oriests,  monks,  and  guilds, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  emperor  and  the 
princess :  in  this  way  the  host  was  accompa- 
nied through  the  streets.  But  suddenly  proof 
appeared  of  the  extraordinary  excitement  that 
prevailed  in  the  city.  When  the  procession 
reached  the  peasants*  market,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  stalls  to  make  way  for  it. 
This  was  sufficient  to  create  a  general  tumult. 
The  cry  was  heard.  We  are  betrayed:  to 
arms !  The  choir-boys  and  priests  abandoned 
the  host,  the  halberdiers  and  horse-guards  dis- 
persed in  all  directions,  the  emperor  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  furious  multitude; 
he  apprehended  an  attack  on  his  person,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  the  princes  drew 
theirs,  and  rallied  round  him.f  It  may  well 
be  conceived  that  this  incident  must  have 
made  the  worst  impression  on  the  grave  prince, 
attached  as  be  was  to  Spanish  dignity  and 
stateliness.  The  papal  nuncio  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  represent  to  him  the  danger  that 
hung  over  him  in  this  state  of  things;  assert- 
ing that  God  himself  bad  thus  given  him  evi- 
dent token  how  necessary  it  was  that  he 
should  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  the 
pope.  The  Spanish  ambassador  joined  in  the 
«une  strain.  Magius,  the  Jesuit  provincial, 
had  oflen  urged  Qte  emperor  to  adopt  some 
decisive  measures :  he  now  obtained  a  hear- 
ing. On  the  21st  of  June  1578,  the  emperor 
issued  an  injunction  to  Opitz  and  all  his  as- 


*  Dr.  Oeorve  Eber,  who  Indeed  was  an  adTeraarr:  ez* 
tract  from  his  Warnongaschrifl,,  In  Raupuoh:  Srang. 
OeMrelch.  li.  288. 

t Moral:  Anaali  dl  OregoHo  XUI.  torn.  i.  p. 981.335, 
BO  dooM  ftOA  the  aoocio's  raporta. 


sistants  in  church  and  school,  to  leave  the  city 
that  very  day,  **  while  the  sun  shone,^  and 
within  fourteen  days,  all  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  appre- 
hending a  riot,  kept  a  number  of  trusty  per* 
sons  under  arms,  to  be  provided  against  any 
emergency.  But  how  should  any  one  have 
ventured  to  rise  up  against  the  sovereign,  who 
had  the  letter  of  the  law  on  his  side  ?  The 
people  contented  themselves  with  escorting 
the  exiles  with  marks  of  poignant  compas- 
sion.* 

From  that  day  forth  there  began  a  catholic 
reaction  in  Austria,  which  every  year  ac- 
quired more  force  and  efficacy. 

The  design  was  conceived  of  first  expelling 
protestantism  from  the  imperial  towns.  The 
towns  east  of  tlie  Ens,  which  twenty  years 
before  had  separated  from  the  baronial  and 
knightly  orders,  could  in  reality  make  no 
resistance.  The  evangelical  clergy  were  ban- 
ished from  many  localities,  and  their  places 
filled  by  catholics,  whilst  private  individuals 
were  subjected  to  a.  strict  scrutiny.  A  for^ 
mula  employed  on  the  occasion  has  come  down 
to  us.  "  Dost  thou  believe,"  says  one  article, 
**  that  every  thing  is  true  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  laid  down,  touching  life  and  doc- 
trine r'  '*  Dost  thou  believe,"  adds  another, 
**  that  the  pope  is  the  head  of  the  sole  apos- 
tolic Church?"  Not  a  doubt  was  to  be  lefl 
uncleared. t  The  protestants  were  removed 
from  offices  of  state,  no  burgher  was  any 
longer  admitted  who  was  not  found  to  be 
catholic.  Every  candidate  in  the  university 
of  Vienna  for  the  degree  of  doctor  was 
forced  to  subscribe  the  itrofessio  fideu  A 
new  regulation  for  schools  enjoined  catholic 
formularies,  fasts,  and  public  worship,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  catechism  of  Canisius. 
In  Vienna  protestant  books  were  carried  ofiT 
from  the  booksellers*  sJiops,  and  carried  ia 
heaps  tathe  episcopal  court  All  packages 
arriving  at  the  custom  houses  on  the  river 
were  searched,  and  such  books  and  pictures 
as  were  not  soundly  catholic,  were  confis- 
cated. { 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  measures,  suc- 
cess was  not  yet  complete.  It  is  true  thirteen 
cities  and  market  towns  were  reformed  in  a 
short  space  of  time  in  Lower  Austria;  the 
crown  lands  too,  and  the  mortgaged  property, 
were  under  the  disposal  of  the  catholic  party : 
but  still  the  nobility  constituted  a  formidable 

•  Sacchinua,  para  W.  lib.  vi.  n.  7a  "Pudei  r^errs 
quam  exeuniea  sacrilegos  omnique  ezecratione  dignuMi- 
mos  prooecuia  all  numeroaa  muUitudo,  quotque  benevo* 
lenii9  documenilt,  ut  Tel  inde  mali  gravius  aasiimarl 

SoMiu"  [I  blush  to  reUie  what  a  muliiiude  eacoited  the 
eparting  exiles,  sacril^ious  as  they  were,  and  worthy  of 
all  execration,  and  what  inu>lcaof  good  will  they  bestowed 
on  them,  by  that  Tory  faa  adR>rdlng  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil.] 

t  PApal,  Austrian,  and  Bavarian  articlea  of  confeaaloa 
In  Ruipach:  Evanz.  Oietreich.  ii.  307. 

t  Khevanhiller,  Fenl.  Jahrb.  i.  90.  Haaaits,  GeraMHto 
8acfa,i.632. 
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opposition,  and  the  towns  west  of  the  Ens 
were  closely  leagued  with  them,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  assailed."^ 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  government  mea- 
iores  had,  as  may  be  suppo^,  a  general  co^ 
gency,  from  which  no  man  could  escape :  in 
Styria  they  produced  an  immediate  reaction. 

In  that  province,  the  archduke  Charles  had 
been  forced  to  grant  concessions  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  catholic  reaction  was  tak- 
ing its  course  in  so  many  other  places.  His 
kindred  could  not  forgive  him  for  this.  His 
brother-in-law,  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  the  treaty  of  Augsburg 
justified  him  in  compelling  bis  subjects  to 
adopt  the  religion  he  himself  professed.  He 
counselled  the  archduke  to  three  things ;  first, 
to  fill  all  his  offices,  and  especially  his  court 
and  privy  council,  only  with  catholics;  se- 
condly, to  part  the  several  estates  in  the  diet, 
to  as  to  manage  them  more  easily  one  by  one: 
and  lastly,  to  enter  into  a  good  understanding 
with  the  pope,  and  solicit  a  nuncio  from  him. 
Gregory  XlII.  of  his  own  accord  made  ad- 
vances to  the  archduke.  Knowing  that  it  was 
chiefly  want  of  money  that  had  forced  the  lat- 
ter to  the  concessions  he  had  made,  the  nope 
took  the  best  means  of  making  him  independ- 
ent of  his  vassals,  by  sending  him  funds  in  the 
year  1586,  to  the  amount,  very  considerable 
for  those  times,  of  40,000  scudi.  The  pope 
also  deposited  another  and  larger  sum  in  Ve- 
nice, to  be  used  by  the  archduke  in  case  dis- 
orders should  break  out  in  his  dominions  in 
consequence  of  his  catholic  efl^rts. 

Thus  encouraged  by  example,  admonition, 
and  substantial  aid,  the  archduke  Charles  as* 
somed  firom  the  year  1580  a  very  different 
attitude. 

In  that  year  he  put  an  interpretation  upon 
his  former  concessions,  tantamount  to  their 
revocation.  The  estates  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  and  their  pathetic  entreaties  may 
ibr  a  moment  have  touched  him;t  but  the 
measures  already  proclaimed,  were  <m  thi 
whole  persisted  in,  and  the  expulsicm  of  the 
evangelical  pastors  began  here  as  elsewhere. 
The  year  1584  was  a  decisive  one.  In  that 
year,  the  papal  nuncio  Malaspina  appeared  in 
the  diet  He  had  succeeded  m  separating  the 
prelates  from  the  secular  estates,  to  which 
they  had  always  before  adhered,  and  in  form- 
ing between  them,  the  archducal  functiona- 
ries, and  all  the  catholics  in  the  country,  a 
close  league,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
centre.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  as  though  the 
whole  country  was  protestant,  but  the  nuncio 
sacceeded  in  forming  a  strong  party  round  the 
prince,  which  made  the  latter  immovable  in 


his  resolutions.  He  adhered  firmly  to  his 
purpose  of  exterminating  protestantism  from 
his  towns ;  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  he  said, 
gave  him  still  ampler  rights,  extending  even 
over  the  nobility,  and  any  further  opposition 
would  provoke  him  to  put  those  rights  in 
force :  be  would  then  like  to  see  the  man  who 
would  venture  to  prove  himself  a  rebel.  De- 
cidedly anti-protestant  as  these  declarations 
sounded,  circumstances  enabled  him  to  fulfil 
them  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before  he 
had  carried  his  concessions.  The  estates  were 
unable  to  refuse  the  supplies  urgently  called 
for  by  other  considerations.* 

Thenceforth  the  counter  reformation  began 
as  elsewhere  in  the  whole  archducal  territory. 
The  parishes  and  the  town  councils  were 
filled  with  catholics :  no  citizen  durst  attend 
any  other  than'the  catholic  church,  or  send  his 
children  to  any  besides  the  catholic  schools. 

The  change  was  not  in  every  instance 
peaceably  efi^ected.    The  catholic  pastors,  and 
the  archducal  commissioners,  were  sometimes 
rudely  treated  and  driven  away.    The  arch- 
duke himself  once  incurred  peril  when  en- 
gaged in  the  chase.    The  rumour  had  spread 
that  a  neighbouring  preacher  had  been  taken 
prisoner:  the  people  rushed  together  in  arms, 
and    the  poor  persecuted   preacher  had  to 
go  among  them  in  person,  and  protect  his 
ungracious  sovereign  from  the  peasants.!    In 
spite  of  this  the  matter  took  its  course.    The 
harshest  measures  were  employed ;  the  papal 
historian  sums  them  up  in  a  few  wortls,  viz. : 
confiscation,  exile,  and  severe  chastisement 
of  all  the  refractory.    The  spiritual  princes 
who  had  any  possessions  in  those  districts, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  secular  officers.    The 
archbishop  of  Coloj^e,  bishop  of  Freisingen, 
changed  the  council  of  his  town  of  Lack,  and 
visitS  the  Protestant  burghers  with  imprison- 
ment or  fines:  the  bishop  of  Brixen  was  even 
inclined  to  go  the  length  of  a  new  agrarian 
distribution  in  his  lordship  of  Voldes.    This 
spirit  was  manifested  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  Austrian  possessions.    Though  the  Tyrol 
had  remained  catholic,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand did  not  fail  to  insist  on  the  strict  subor- 
dination of  his  Clergy  of  Inspruck,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  every  one  received  the  sacrament. 
Sunday  schools  were  established  for  the  com- 
mon people.    Cardinal  Andrew,  Ferdinand's 
son,  had  catechisms  printed,  which  he  distri- 
buted to  the  youths  in  the  schools,  and  to  the 
unlearned.  J    But  in  those  districts  where  pro- 
testantism had  in  some  degree  gained  admis- 
sion, Ferdinand  did  not  content  himself  with 
such  mild  measures.    In  the  margravate  of 


♦  Baii|»ch,Kle{ne  Naehleie.  Erane.  Oestreichi  It.  p.  17. 
t**Semem  angeborenen  mlldrelcnen  landsfQratlichen 
deotsctaen  GemAih  nach,"  [after  the  promptings  of  his 


natural,  beniffnant,  prlncelx,  and  German  disposition,] 
■ajs  the  lappucatioa  of  the  three  stales. 


*  YalTassoF^  Ehre  des  Hertogthuins  Erain,  contains  an- 
thentic  and  circumstantial  information  on  all  these  mat- 
ters. But  MafTei's  account  is  particularlj  important,  in 
the  Annali  di  Greeorio  Xm.  ifb.  \x.  c.  xx.  lib.  xiii.  c.  I. 
No  doubt  he  had  the  nuncio's  report  before  him. 

tKhevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei,  ii.  p.  523. 

tPnteoinTempesU:  YlU  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  i.  37S. 
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Bargaa,  thoagfh  but  a  recent  acquisition,  and 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Swabia,  although  his  juris- 
diction there  was  disputed,  he  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  the 
archduke  Charles  in  Styria. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  set  no  bounds  to  his  ap- 
plause of  all  these  things.  He  extolled  the 
Austrian  princes  as  the  firmest  pillars  of 
Christianity ;  and  to  the  archduke  Charles  in 
particular,  he  addressed  the  most  flattering 
oriefs.'*'  The  acquisition  of  a  county  which 
reverted  to  the  latter  at  that  time,  was  regard- 
ed at  the  court  of  Gratz  as  a  remuneration  of 
heaven  for  such  valuable  services  rendered  to 
Christianity. 

Whereas  the  catholic  spirit  owed  its 
triumph  in  the  Netherlands,  chiefly  to  its 
accommodating  itself  to  existing  privileges, 
that  was  not  the  case  in  Germany.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  several  sovereigns  had  so 
greatly  enlarged  their  prerogatives  and  their 
power,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  the  church.  The 
strictness  of  this  union  between  ecclesiastical 
and  political  power,  and  the  length  to  which 
it  was  carried,  are  most  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Wolf  Dietrich  of  Raittenau, 
archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

The  archbishops  of  former  days,  who  had 
lived  amidst  the  agitations  of  the  reformation, 
contented  themselves  with  now  and  then  issu- 
ing an  edict  against  innovations,  with  decree- 
ing a  punishment,  or  making  an  attempt  at 
conversion,  but  only,  as  archbishop  Jacob  says, 
"  by  gentle,  fatherly,  and  upright  means/'f 

Far  difierent  was  the  temper  of  the  young 
archbishop  Wolf  Dietrich  of  Raittenau,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Salzburg  in  1587.  He 
liad  been  educated  in  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cum  in  Rome,  and  was  poss^sed  with  the 
ideas  of  the  ecclesiastical  restoration  in  all 
their  force.  He  had  been  an  eye-witness  to 
the  brilliant  conmiencement  of  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  v.,  and  been  filled  with  admiration 
for  him.  Furthermore,  it  (grated  on  him  as 
a  special  incitement,  that  his  uncle  Altemps, 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  brought  up  at 
Rome,  was  a  cardinal.  In  the  year  1588,  on 
hii  return  from  a  journey  in  which  he  had  once 
more  visited  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  put  in 
execution  the  projects  he  had  conceived  under 
the  influence  of  these  impressions.  He  called 
oa  all  the  burghers  of  his  capital  to  make 
public  profession  of  the  catholic  faith.  Many 
of  them  hanging  back,  he  gave  them  a  few 
weeks  for  reflection ;  after  tnese  were  expired, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1588,  he  commanded 
them  to  qnit  the  city  and  the  diocese  within  a 
month.    Only  that  month,  and  another  afler- 

*  Extnct  from  the  brieft :  in  Tempest},  1. 203. 

t  A  mote  severe  edict,  H  is  true,  was  published  in 
Jacob's  name,  but  not  till  he  had  been  obliged  to  commit 
theadminisintlonto  acoadjuior. 


wards  added  to  it,  at  their  argent  petition,  wtm 
allowed  them  to  sell  oflT  thmr  property,  of 
which  they  were  required  to  give  a  computa- 
tion to  the  archbishop,  nor  were  they  permit- 
ted to  dispose  of  it  to  any  persons  bat  those 
approved  of  by  him.*  But  few  reconciled 
themselves  to  a  recantation  of  their  faith,  these 
were  then  constrained  to  do  penance  in  the 
church  with  burning  tapers  m  their  hands : 
but  by  far  the  greater  number,  including  the 
wealthiest  burghers,  became  exiles.  This  loss 
gave  the  prince  no  concern.  He  thought  be 
had  discovered  other  means  of  maintaining' 
the  splendour  of  the  archbishopric.  He  ha3 
already  considerably  augmented  the  taxes, 
customs,  and  tolls,  laid  new  charges  on  the 
salt  of  Hallein  and  Schellenberg,  ccmverted 
the  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Turkish  war 
into  a  regular  land-tax,  and  introduced  duties 
on  wine,  and  income  and  inheritance-tax.  He 
paid  no  regard  to  any  prescriptive  immunity. 
The.  dean  committed  suicide,  in  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly, occasioned,  as  it  was  thought,  bv  the 
loss  of  the  chapter's  rights.  The  bishop's 
enactments  respecting  the  salt  works  and  the 
whole  business  of  minmg,  aimed  at  destroying 
the  independence  of  those  trades,  and  incor- 
porating them  all  with  his  treasury.  Germany 
presents  no  similar  instance  in  this  century  of 
a  regular  fiscal  system.  The  young  arch- 
bishop  had  brought  with  him  from  beyond  the 
Alps  the  idea  of  an  Italian  principality.  To 
get  hold  of  money  appeared  to  him  the  first 
grand  problem  of  statesmanship.  He  had 
taken  Sixtus  V.  for  his  model,  and  his  great 
object  was,  like  him,  to  be  master  of  an  obe- 
dient, thoroughly  catholic,  tribute-paying  state. 
The  removal  of  the  citizens  of  Salzburg,  whom 
he  regarded  as  rebels,  aflbrded  him  even  plea- 
sure. He  caused  their  evacuated  houses  to 
be  puUed  down,  and  palaces  in  the  Roman 
style  to  be  erected  in  their  stead.f 

For  above  all  things  he  loved  splendour. 
He  never  refused  knightly  entertainment  to 
any  foreigner,  and  once  he  was  seen  proceed- 
ing  to  the  diet  followed  by  a  suite  of  four  hun- 
dred persons.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  of 
age  in  the  year  1588,  was  full  of  vivacity  and 
ambition,  and  already  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
highest  spiritual  dignity. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  spiritual  and 
secular  principalities  was  also  followed,  wher* 
ever  it  was  practicable,  in  the  cities.  How 
bitterly  did  the  Lutheran  burghers  of  Groun- 
den  ccMnplain  that  they  had  been  struck  off 
the  roll  of  candidates  for  the  town  counciL  In 
Biberach,  the  council  established  by  the  cooh 

•  Edict  reepectinff  the  reformation  in  G5ckingk:  Voll- 
kommene  Emigraiionsgeschichte  von  denen  aus  dem 
Srzbistfaum  Saisbui)g  vertriebenen  Lutheranem,  I.  p.  88. 

i  Zauner's  Salsburger  Chronik.  Siebenter  Theil, Is  our 
most  important  authority  on  this  head.  This  pan  of  lk« 
chronicle  was  itself  constructed  apon  a  contempotanaoyi 
biography  of  the  archhishey. 
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missioner  of  Charles  V.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Interim^  still  maintained  its  position;  the 
whole  town  was  protestant,  but  the  council 
was  catholic,  and  sedulously  excluded  every 
protestant  from  its  body.*  What  oppressions 
the  protectants  suffered  in  Coloc^ne  and  Aix  la 
Chapelle !  The  council  of  Cologne  declared 
it  had  promised  the  elector  and  the  emperor  to 
tolerate  no  other  religion  than  the  catholic, 
and  it  sometimes  punished  attendance  on  a 
catholic  sermon  with  fine  and  imprisonment.f 
In  Augsburg,  too,  the  catholics  gained  the 
upper  hand.  Disputes  arose  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  calendar:  in  the  year  1586, 
the  evangelical  superintendent  was  first  ex- 
pelled, then  eleven  clergymen  at  once,  and, 
lastly,  a  number  of  the  most  pertinacious  citi- 
zens. Something  of  the  sort  occurred  on 
similar  grounds  m  Ratisbon  in  1587.  The 
towns  began  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  remo- 
delling their  religious  institutions ;  na^,  indi- 
vidual counts  and  lords,  individual  knights  of 
the  empire  even,  come  fresh  from  the  convert- 
ing hand  of  some  Jesuit,  believed  they  might 
use  a  similar  right,  and  be^ran  to  revive  Catho- 
licism in  their  petty  domains. 

It  was  a  measureless  reaction.  Protestan- 
tism was  now  repulsed  with  as  much  eqergy 
as  it  had  before  swept  onwards.  Preaching 
and  doctrine  contributed  to  this,  but  infinitely 
more  was  done  by  policy,  command,  and  open 
violence. 

As  once  the  Italian  protestants  had  fled  over 
the  Alps  to  Switzerland  and  Germany,  so  now, 
fiir  more  numerous  bodies  of  German  fugitives 
were  driven  from  the  western  and  southern 
districts  to  the  northern  and  eastern.  So 
likewise  the  Belgians  retreated  to  Holland. 
It  was  a  mighty  victory  of  Catholicism  that 
marched  on  I'rom  land  to  land. 

None  now  surpassed  in  their  efforts  to  favour 
and  extend  its  progress  than  the  nuncios,  who 
at  that  time  began  to  reside  regularly  in 
Germany. 

A  memoir  of  the  nuncio  Minuccio  Minucci, 
of  the  year  1588,  has  come  down  to  us,  from 
which  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  views  con- 
ceived and  acted  upon  in  those  times.:( 

Special  consideration  was  ^iven  to  educa- 
tion. It  was  earnestly  desired  that  the  catho- 
lic universities  had  been  better  endowed,  so 
as  to  attract  distinguished  teachers:  Ingold- 
stadt  was  the  only  one  possessed  of  means 
sufficiently  ample.  As  matters  now  stood, 
every  thing  rested  on  the  Jesuit  seminaries. 
Minuccio  Minucci  wished  that,  in  the  latter, 
care  should  be  devoted  not  so  much  to  form 
great  scholars  or  profound  theologians,  as  able 
preachers.    A  man  of  moderate  knowledge, 

•  Lehmana  de  Pace  Bellglonit,  H.  p.  268. 480. 

t  Lefamann.  436.  270. 

t  Discono  del  molio  illuotrate  »  nvm»-  Monaignor  Mi- 
aaccio  Minucci  aopca  il  modo  di  reatitulre  la  cauolica  re- 
|ifioiieliiAlemaiiia,158&    M&Barb. 


content  not  to  aspire  to  the  summit  of  learn- 
ing, and  never  thinking  of  acquiring  fame, 
was,  in  his  estimation,  perhaps,  the  most  uni- 
versally serviceable  and  profitable  roan  for  the 
church.  He  recommended  the  same  principle 
to  be  kept  in  view  as  regarded  also  the  insti- 
tutions for  German  catholics  in  Italy.  In  the 
Collegium  Germanicum  there  had  originally 
been  a  distinction  made  between  the  youths 
of  the  middle  classes  and  those  of  noble  blood. 
Minuccio  Minucci  blames  the  departure  from 
the  principle.  Not  only  were  the  nobles  now 
averse  to  remaining  in  the  c()llege,  but,  fur- 
thermore, an  ambition  was  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  students  of  the  middle  class  that 
could  never  afterwards  be  satisfied,  a  longing 
for  high  places  that  would  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  inferior  ap- 
pointments. We  learn  also  that  endeavours 
were  made  to  attract  another  and  intermediate 
class  to  the  college,  the  sons,  namely,  of  the 
higher  functionaries,  into  whose  hands,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  things,  tlie  greatest 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  native  pro- 
vinces would  fall.  Gregory  XIII.  had  already 
made  arrangements  for  their  reception  in 
Perugia  and  Bologna.  Thus  we  see,  that  the 
distinction  of  rank  even  now  prevailing  in 
German  society  were  already  marked  in  those 
days. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  church  was 
always  on  the  nobility,  to  which  the  nuncio 
especially  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  Catho- 
licism in  Gerniany ;  for  since  they  possessed 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  great  benefices,  they 
defended  the  church  as  their  own  inheritance. 
For  this  very  reason  they  now  opposed  Uie 
introduction  of  religious  freedom  into  the  dio- 
ceseSf*  lest  the  very  numerous  protestant 
princes  should,  in  that  case,  engross  all  the 
benefices.  For  this  cause  the  church  ought, 
in  its  tnrn,  to  conciliate  and  protect  the  nobi- 
lity. They  were  by  no  means  to  be  teased 
with  any  law  against  pluralities :  beside,  fre- 
quent changes  of  residence  had  their  use, 
since  they  tended  to  unite  the  nobility  from 
the  several  provinces  in  defence  of  the  church. 
Nor  ought  attempts  to  be  made  towards  bes- 
towing ecclesiastical  appointments  on  men  of 
the  burgher  class :  it  was  very  useful  to  have 
a  few  scholars  in  a  chapter,  as  had  been  seen 

•  Eapecially  in  Upper  Oermaor.  **L'eieinpio  della 
Buppreaaione  dell'  altre"  (those  of  Lower  Oermany)  **lia 
avveniti  i  nobili  a  raetter  cura  maggiore  nella  difeaa  dl 
queate,  concorrendo  in  ciO  tanto  gli  ereiici  ouanto  11  cat* 
tolici,  accofti  gi4,  clie  nel  occupatione  delll  princlpi  ai 
levaa  loro  ei  a*  poaterl  la  speranza  dell'  utile  che  eavano 
dai  canoQicali  e  dagli  altri  beaeficii  e  che  poaeono  prpten- 
dere  del  veacovato  inentre  a'  canonici  reata  libera  I'elet- 
tione."  [The  ezample  of  the  auppreation  of  the  other 
apiritualltiea  warned  the  noblea  to  be  more  cateful  in 
defending  theae,  and  in  thit  the  heretica  ftilly  concurred 
with  the  catbolica,  both  paitiea agreeing  in  regarding  their 
occupation  bj  the  princes  as  aflbrding  themselves  and 
their  posteritf  the  hope  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  canonries  and  other  beneficea,  and  In  thinking 
that  they  could  aspire  to  the  biahopric  so  long  ■§  tha 
canons  ratainad  tha  right  of  frea  elacUoD.] 
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in  Cologtie;  but  any  attempt  to  carry  this 
ftirther  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  German 
church. 

The  question  next  arose,  how  far  it  mi^rht 
be  possible  to  reclaim  the  districts  that  had 
become  wholly  protestant 

The  nuncio  is  far  from  recommending  open 
violence.  The  protestant  princes  appear  to 
him  vastly  loo  strting  for  this.  Still  he  sug- 
gests some  means  likely  to  lead  gradually  to 
5)0  desired  end. 

Above  all  things  he  holds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  the^good  understanding  subsisting 
between  the  catholic  princes,  especially  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  league  of 
Landsberg  is  still  in  existence ;  it  ought  to  be 
renewed  and  strengthened,  and  king  Philip  of 
Spain  mi^ht  be  comprehended  in  it. 

And  might  it  not  be  possible  even  to  gain 
over  some  protestant  princes  1  The  elector 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  had  long  been  thought 
to  evince  some  leaning  towards  Catholicism. 
Attempts  had  from  time  to  time  been  made 
upon  him,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
Bavaria ;  but  it  could  only  be  done  with  great 
caution ;  and  as  the  elector's  wife,  Anne  of 
]>enmark,  was  a  stedfast  Lutheran,  all  these 
attempts  had  been  fruitless.  Anne  died  in 
1585.  This  was  not  only  a  doy  of  emancipa- 
tion for  the  oppressed  Calvinists,  but  afforded 
the  catholics,  too,  an  opportunity  of  approach- 
ing nearer  to  their  prince.  It  would  seem 
that  Bavaria  thought  itself  now  called  on  to 
effect  something  in  the  matter  in  which  it  had 
always  exerted  itself;  and  pope  Sixtus  V. 
held  himself  \n  readiness  'to  send  absolution 
to  the  elector."^    Meanwhile  Augustus  died 


•  As  earlj  bb  1374,  Gregorj  XIII.  encouraged  duke  Al- 
bert v.,  "  iJl  dum  elector  Sajtonin  CalTanistanim  secum 
ex  imperii  Eui  finibus  ejiturbare  conabatur,  vellet  sermo- 
nee  cum  principe  illo  aliquando  habitos  de  religione  ca- 
tholica  in  Saxonia  introiducenda  renevare."  [That 
whereas  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  endeavouring  to  ha- 
rass and  drive  the  Calvinists'out  of  his  dominions,  he,  the 
duke,  should  cause  a  renewal  of  the  negociaiions  once 
carried  on  with  that  jprince  for  the  introduction  of  the  ca- 
tholic religion  into  Saxony.]  He  ihoueht  it  would,  per- 
haps,  be  advisable  to  send  an  agent  thither.  But  the  duke 
was  altogether  against  this,  because  the  matter  would 
come  immediately  to  the  ears  of  the  elector's  privy-coun- 
cillors, M  ad  consiliarios  et  familiaries :  a  quibus  quid  ex- 
pectandam  allud  quam  quod  totam  rem  perrerunt?" 
TAnd  what  then  could  be  expected  but  the  frustration  of 
the  whole  business  t]  He  goes  on  to  say,  »•  Arte  hie  opus 
esse  jodicaiur  quo  tanauam  alind  agens  errantem  pie  cir- 
camveniat.~Uxor,  qdo  ex  sexu  impotentiori  conciiatior 
est,  eo  iroporuniora  suflVindet  consilia,  si  resciscat  banc 
■pud  manturo  rem  agi."  Legationes  paparum  ad  duces 
Bavaria.  MS.  in  the  library  of  Munich.  [The  matter 
most  be  skilfully  managed,  so  that,  under  cover  of  some 
other  apparent  design,  the  elector  may  be  led  unawares 
into  our  pious  toils.  If  his  wife  comes  to  know  of  these 
proceedings  with  her  husband,  she  will  beset  him  with 
all  the  passionate  importunity  of  her  exciuble  sex.]  Mi- 
nucci  Telates  that  the  first  overtures  were  made  so  eariy 
as  in  the  days  of  Pius  V.  The  whole  passage  is  repvirka- 
ble.  **  Con  duca  Augusto  di  Sassonia  gi&  mono  si  tnitt6 
•in  a  tempi  della  s.  m.  di  papa  Pio  V.  ilduca  Alberto  di 
Baviera,  che  vive  in  cielo,  e  ridusse  la  pratica  tanio  inan- 
si  ehe  si  prometteya  sicura  riuscita:  ma  piacquea  Dio 
benedetto  di  chlamarlo,  n6  d'opera  di  tanta  importanza 
fu  chi  parlasse  o  pensasse,  se  non  cfa^  a  tempi  di  Cirogorio 
di  gl.  mem.  il  padre  Possevloo  s'ingagad  di  labricare  so- 
Hmqtirtftinrtamenti;  ei  in  fine  nel  prwenu  feUciMinio 


before  any  thins^  was  accomplbhed,  but  the 
catholics  had  other  princes  in  view :  Louis, 
count  palatine  of  Neu burg,  who  was  said  to 
evince  an  estrangement  to  all  interests  hos- 
tile to  Catholicism,  and  a  peculiar  forbearance 
towards  all  catholic  priests  who  casually  vi- 
sited his  territories; — and  William  IV.  d 
Hesse,  who  was  learned  and  pacific,  and  had 
occasionally  accepted  the  dedication  of  catho- 
lic works.  Some  likewise  of  the  superior 
nobility  of  northern  Germany  were  not  lost 
sight  of:  hopes  were  entertained  with  regard 
to  Henry  Ranzau. 

But  if  the  result  of  these  experiments  was 
remote,  and  not  to  be  counted  on,  there  were 
yet  other  schemes,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  depended  more  on  the  resolution  and 
the  will  of  their  concocters. 

T*he  majority  of  the  assessors  of  the  Kam- 
mergericht  (so  at  least  the  nuncio  assert^) 
were  still  inclined  to  protestantism.  There 
still  survived  men  of  the  earlier  times,  when 
in  most  lands,  even  in  those  that  were  catho- 
lic, secret  or  professed  protestants  sat  in  the 
sovereign  councils.  The  nuncio  regards  this 
circumstance  as  calculated  to  drive  the  catho- 
lics to  despair,  and  is  urgent  in  demanding  its 
remedy.  He  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pel all  the  assessors  of  cathoHc  countries  to 
make  a  profession  of  faith,  and  to  oblige  all 
who  should  be  appointed  for  the  future,  to 
pledge  themselves  b;^  oath  not  to  change  their 
religion,  or  else  to  give  up  their  places.  To 
the  catholics,  he  maintained,  belonged  of  right 
the  preponderance  in  that  court. 

He  did  not  yet  abandon  the  hope  of  retriev- 
ing possession  of  the  lost  bishoprics  without 
violence,  if  efficient  use  were  made  of  exist- 
ing prerogatives.  These  bishoprics  were  not 
yet  wholly  severed  from  all  connexion  with 
Rome ;  the  old  right  of  the  curia  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  benefices  occurring  during  the 
reserved  months  was  not  absolutely  repudiat- 
ed. Even  the  protestant  bishops  believed  at 
bottom  that  their  nomination  require*!  to  be 
ratified  by  the  pope's  sanction,  and  Henry  of 
Saxe  Lauenburg  constantly  kept  an  agent  at 
Rome  to  procure  him  this.    If  the  papal  see 

pontificato  <di  Sisto,  sendo  moru  la  moglie  d'esso  does 
Augusto,  fu  chi  ricordt)  Toccasione  esser  opporluna  pj 
trature  di  nuova  la  converslone  di  quel  principe :  ma  w 

{>rovidentia  divina  non  li  diede  tempo  di  poter  aspsitars 
a  benediuione  che  S.  JBeatM'  pur  per  meszo  del  »Si|jy 
duca  Ouiiielmo  di  Bsmera  s'apparecchiava  di  roandarll 
sin  a  casa  sua."  [Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  who  lives  m 
heaven,  plied  the  late  duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  the 
reign  or  pope  Pius  V..  and  the  negociation  was  so  for*^ 
vanced  as  id  promise  certain  success.  But  it  pleased  9<« 
to  call  him  away,  and  none  remained  to  speak  or  tJunK 
ot  so  important  a  work,  till  in  the  days  of  Gregonr  of  glo- 
rious memory,  father  Foasevino  bethought  him  of  oulldiBK 
on  that  ibundation ;  and,  finally,  in  the  present  most  aits' 

Eicious  pontificate  of  Sixtus,  the  wife  of  duke  Augurtjs 
eingnowdead,  the  opportunity  was  thought  favourapie 
(or  again  essaying  the  conversion  of  that  prince.  I^'^^ 
providence,  however,  did  not  grant  him  time  to  receJvj 

the  benediction  which  his  holiness  was  prep  -" •^"'* 

and  bestow  on  him^wlthin  his  own  door 
mediation  of  duke  William  of  Bavaria.} 


prhich  his  holiness  was  preparing  w  »ru» 
himiWilhin  his  own  dooisjkroughthe 
ke  William  of  Bavaria.}    Wssee  bo9 
Mrij  tiitt  liaeof  Sazobj  was  pracUMd  upon. 
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liad  not  yet  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
this  feeling,  it  was  because  the  emperor  sup- 
plied by  imlultoes  the  want  of  the  pope^s  con- 
finnation,  and  the  appointments  made  at 
Bome  to  the  vacant  benefices  always  occur- 
red too  late,  or  contained  some  flaw  in  their 
form,  so  that  the  chapters  could  always  act 
with  legal  freedom,  Minucci  now  urged  the 
necessity  of  the  emperor's  abstaining  alto- 
gether from  granting  indultoes :  nor  bad  he 
much  difficulty  in  enecting  this  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling  in  the  court.  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Bavaria  had  already  proposed  com- 
mitting the  patronage  of  the  benefices  to  the 
nnncio,  or  to  some  trustworthy  German 
bishop.  Minucci  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
a  special  dataria  for  Grermany  should  be  es- 
tablished in  Rome,  in  .which  should  be  kept 
a  list  of  qualified  noble  catholics,  which  might 
easily  be  procured  through  the  nuncio  or  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  all  vacancies  should  be  forth- 
with filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard thus  obtained.  No  chapter  would  ven- 
ture to  reject  the  candidates  legitimately 
nominated  by  Rome.  What  consequence 
too,  what  influence,  would  this  contrivance 
confer  on  the  curia. 

We  see  clearly  how  earnestly  the  thooght 
of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  church's  old 
authority  was  still  pursued.  To  conciliate 
the  nobility,  to  bring  up  the  higher  classes  of 
citizens  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  to  educate 
youth  in  the  same  spirit,  to  renew  the  old 
influence  over  the  chapters  and  dioceses,  even 
though  these  had  become  protestant,  to  reco- 
ver Uie  ascendency  in  the  Kammergericht,  to 
convert  powerful  princes  of  the  empire,  to 
give  the  leading  catholic  powers  a  voice  in 
Sie  aflairs  of  the  German  confederation — thus 
numerous  were  the  projects  simultaneously 
pursued. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  these  counsels 
were  slighted.  At  tlie  moment  they  were 
proposed  in  Rome,  their  execution  was  in  pro- 
gress in  Germany. 

The  efficiency  and  sound  regulation  of  the 
Eammer^ericht  mainly  depended  on  the  year- 
ly visitation,  held  during  the  sittings  of  the 
diet,  by  seven  estates  of  the  empire  in  rota- 
tion. Commonly  the  majority  on  theso  occa- 
sions was  catholic,  but  in  the  year  15S8,  it 
was  for  once  protestant ;  the  protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  among  others,  was  to 
take  part  in  it  It  was  resolved,  on  the  cath- 
olic side,  to  prevent  this.  On  the  elector  of 
Mainz  proceeding  to  summon  the  estates,  the 
emperor,  of  his  own  authority,  commanded 
bim  to  postpone  the  visitation  for  that  year. 
But  a  year's  respite  would  have  availed  little, 
since  the  rotation  remained  still  the  same ;  a 
protestant  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  long  stood 
m  the  way :  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
prorogation  was  repeated  from  year  to  year, 
nay,  even  that  a  regular  visitation  never  af> 


terwards  took  place,  to  the  irremediable  inju- 
ry of  this  noble  institution  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  the  empire."^  Ere  long,  we  hear 
complaints  that  unlearned  catholics  were  ad- 
mitted into  that  body  in  preference  to  learned 
protestants.  The  emperor,  too,  desisted  from 
granting  indultoes.  In  the  year  1568,  Mi- 
nucci recommended  that  efforts  should  be 
made  for  the  conversion  of  protestant  princes ; 
and  in  1590,  we  meet  with  the  first  convert^ 
Jacob  von  Baden,  the  foremost  of  a  long  se- 
rie8» 

The  Ligue. 

Whilst  these  great  movements  were  taking 
place  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  they 
seized  on  France,  too,  with  resistless  force* 
The  aflairs  of  the  Netherlands  had,  from  re- 
mote periods,  been  most  closely  connected 
with  those  of  France :  how  often  had  the  pro- 
testants of  the  latter,  and  the  catholics  of  the 
former,  respectively  aided  their  brethren  of 
the  neighbouring  country]  The  downfall  of 
protestantism  in  thcABelgian  provinces  was  a 
direct  blow  to  the  Huguenots  of  France. 

Bui  independently  of  this,  the  tendency  to 
a  restoration  of  Catholicism,  manifest  in  oth^ 
countries,  had  likewise  taken  increasing  hold 
in  France. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Jesuits,  and  since  then  they  had 
been  continually  spreading*  The  house  of 
Lorraine,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  their 
special  patrons.  Cardinal  Guise  founded  an 
academy  for  them,  in  1577,  at  Pont  k  Mous- 
son,  which  was  resorted  to  by  the  princes  of 
his  house.  The  duke  established  a  college  at 
Eu  in  Normandy,  which  was  intended  for  the 
exiled  English. 

But  ihey  found  many  other  patrons  besidea 
Sometimes  it  was  a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  or  ao 
abbot;  sometimes  a  prince,  or  a  high  func- 
tionary, that  took  on  himself  the  cost  of  a  new 
establishment  Within  a  short  space  of  time^ 
the  Jesuits  settled  in  Rouen,  Verdun,  Dijon* 
Bourges,  and  Nevers.  Their  missionaries 
traversed  the  kingdom  in  a  multitude  of  di- 
rections. 

They  met  with  assistants,  however,  in 
France,  whose  aid  they  had  been  obliged  to 
dispense  with,  at  least  in  Germany. 

Cardinal  Lorraine  had  brought  some  Capu- 
chins with  him  from  the  council  of  Trenjt,  and 
assigned  them  his  palace  at  Meudon  for  their 


•  Minucci  bad  written,  besides,  on  the  special  subject 
of  the  Kammergericht.  There  are  good  grounds  for  sur- 
misinff  that  the  inhibition  was  brought  about  by  his  repr». 
seotatioos.  The  protestant  majority,  as  we  have  said,  he 
regarded  with  detpstallon :  "  Non  vole  dir  iiliro  Paver  gU 
eretici  Tautoritft  mafgiore  e  li  piu  vol!  in  quel  senate  che 
un  redurre  i  calolict  d'Alemagna  adisperatione."  [That 
the  heretics  should  possess  the  greater  weight,  and  the 
more  numerous  votes  in  that  senate,  is  untamount  to  no- 
thing short  of  redacing  the  catholics  of  Oermany  to  dee^ 
pair.]  • 
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dwelling^:  bat  after  his  death  they  aflrain  de- 
part^, the  order  being  still  limited  by  its 
statutes  to  Italy.  In  the  year  1573,  the  chap- 
ter-general sent  a  few  members  across  the 
Alps,  at  first  with  the  intention  only  to  ex- 
plore the  ground.  The(«  having  been  well 
received,  so  that  on  their'return  they  promised 
**  the  richest  harvest,"  the  pope  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  remove  that  restriction.  In  the  year 
1574,  the  first  colony  of  Capuchins  crossed 
the  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  Fra  Pacifico 
di  San  Gervaso,  who  chose  his  own  associ- 
ates. 

They  were  all  Italians,  and  naturally  at- 
tached themselves  first  of  all  to  their  own 
countrymen. 

Queen  Catherine  welcomed  them  with  joy, 
and  forthwith  endowed  a  convent  for  them  in 
Paris.  Bv  the  year  1575,  we  find  them  in 
Lyons,  where,  through  the  queen's  recom- 
mendations, they  received  the  support  of  some 
Italian  money-changers. 

From  these  towns  they  now  spread  more 
widely ;  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Rouen ; 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  where  queen  Cath- 
erine purchased  a  site  for  them  to  build  on  : 
new  colonies  settled  in  Toulouse  in  1582,  and 
in  1685  in  Verdun.  They  verjr  speedily 
succeeded  in  making  the  most  brilliant  con- 
versions, as,  for  instance,  that  of  Henri  Joy- 
euse,  one  of  the  first  men  of  France  in  that 
day.* 

Now,  in  one  respect  at  least,  these  religious 
movements  produced  more  powerful  effects  in 
France  than  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  they 
^ve  rise  to  institutions  imitated  from  exist- 
ing ones,  but  with  characteristic  peculiarities. 
Jean  de  la  Barriere,  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  singular  abuses  that  had  crept  into 
France,  had  been  granted  in  commendam,  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  the  cistercian  abbey  of 
Feuillans,  near  Toulouse,  caused  himself  to 
be  consecrated  as  a  regular  abbot,  in  the  year 
1577,  and  received  novices,  with  whom  he 
tried,  not  only  to  revive,  but  even  to  surpass 
the  austerity  of  the  original  institution  of 
Citeaux.  Solitude,  silence,  and '  self-denial, 
were  pushed  to  tho  utmost  possible  extent 
These  monks  never  left  their  convent,  except 
to  preach  in  some  neighbouring  place ;  with- 
in its  walls  they  wore  neither  shoe,  nor  cov- 
ering for  the  head ;  they  abstained  not  only 
from  meat  and  wine,  but  even  fruin  fish  and 
eggs,  living  on  bread  and  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition, at  the  very  most,  of  a  few  vegetables.! 
Such  austerity  failed  not  to  excite  reverence 
and  imit&tion :  Dom  Jean  de  la  Barridre  was 
very  soon  invited  to  the  court  of  Vincennes. 
He  traversed  the  ^eater  part  of  Prance  with 
sixty-two  companions,  without  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  usual  exercises  V  the  convent 


*  Boverio:  Annall  del  frati  Capucini,  1. 546.  ii.  45,  t 
f  Felibien:  Histoire  de  Fkrig,  torn.  ii.  p.  1156. 


Piesently  his  institute  was  confirmed  by  the 
pope,  and  spread  itself  over  the  country. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  though  a  new  zeal  had 
animated  the  entire  body  of  the  secular  clergy, 
although  they  held  their  appointments  free 
from  all  responsibility.  The  parish  priests 
once  more  devoted  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  care  of  souls.  The  bishops,  in  the  year 
1570,  called  not  only  for  the  adoption  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  but  even  for 
the  abrogation  of  that  very  concordat  to  which 
they  ow«i  their  own  existence :  these  propo- 
sals they  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  in- 
creasing force.* 

Who  shall  pretend  accurately  to  assign  all 
the  causes  that  impelled  the  public  mind  in 
this  direction  1  Thus  much  alone  is  certain, 
that  the  greatest  change  was  manifest  about 
the  year  1580.  A  Venetian  asserts  that  the 
number  of  French  protestants  had  fallen 
seventy  per  cent,  and  that  the  common  people 
were  again  completely  catholic.  Animation, 
novelty,  and  impulsive  force,  were  again  on 
the  side  of  catholicism.f 

Under  these  circumstances,  however,  it  as- 
sumed a  new  position  as  regarded  the  royal 
authority. 

The  court  was  a  medley  of  self-contradic- 
tions. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Henrv 
III.  was  a  good  catholic;  no  one  stood  well 
with  him  who  did  not  frequent  the  mass,  and 
he  would  not  suffer  any  protestant  magistrates 
in  the  towns;  but  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  continued  from  first  to  last,  to  dispose  of 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  accordance  with 
court  favour,  regardless  of  worth  and  talent, 
and  to  appropriate  and  squander  the  property 
of  the  church.  He  was  fond  of  religious  ex<^ 
ercises  and  processions,  and  spared  himself  no 
penance;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  leading 
the  most  scandalous  of  lives,  and  of  sanctioning 
similar  immorality  in  others.  The  most  aban- 
doned debauchery  was  the  order  of  the  day  at 
court  The  dissolute  practices  of  the  carnival 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  preachers. 
Sometimes  Christian  burial  was  refused  to 
courtiers,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  their 
deaths,  and  their  last  expressions,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  the  very  favourites  of  the  king. 

Hence  the  rigid  catholic  spirit,  though  in 


•  Remontrance  de  VAa§em\iUe  0^n4rale  du  Clere*  de 
France  convoqu^  en  la  Ville  de  Melun,  faite  au  roi  Henri 
III.  le  3  Juillei)  1379.  Recueil  des  Actes  du  Clerg4,  torn. 
xiT.  Thuanus  also  givee  an  extract. 

f  Lorenzo  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Franta,  5  Oalgno,  1583. 
Dovemo  maraTigliarci,  utnanameate  parlando,  che  le  com 
non  siano  in  peggiore  sla  di  quellocliesitrovano :  poictie, 
per  gratia  de  Dio,  con  tatti  il  poco  penaiero  clie  Ii  *  itato 
meaeo  e  che  se  Ii  meite,  6  sminuto  il  numero  de^ Ii  Ugoo- 
otti  7000  et  6  grande  il  selo  ei  il  fervor  che  nwntrano 
catlolici  nelle  delle  rcligione.  [We  have  reason  to 
wonder,  hutnanl  v  speaking,  that  matters  are  in  no  won» 
a  condition:  for  by  God's  grace,  noiwlihftanding  the  little 
consideration  that  has  been  given,  and  that  is  still  fi^^ 
to  the  matter,  the  number  of  the  heretics  Is  diminished 
seventy  per  cent.,  and  great  is  the  zeal  and  fenrottr  dii» 
plik/ed  by  catholics  ia  matiers  of  Aligioo.] 
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various  ways  iavoured  by  the  court,  was  yet 
inwardly  and  essentially  opposed  thereto. 

But,  furthermore,  the  king  persevered  in 
the  old  system  of  politics,  which  displayed  it- 
self chiefly  in  hostility  to  Spain.  At  any  other 
time  this  would  have  signified  nothing;  but  in 
those  days  the  religio\i8  clement  was  stronger 
in  France  than  the  sense  of  national  interests 
As  the  Huguenots  felt  themselves  linked  with 
the  protestants  of  the  Netherlands,  so  the 
French  catholics  felt  themselves  the  natural 
allies  of  Philip  H.  and  of  Famese.  The  Je- 
suits, who  had  rendered  such  great  services 
to  those  princes  in  the  Netherlands,  could  not 
see,  without  uneasiness,  that  the  very  foes 
they  had  combated  there  found  iavour  and 
help  in  France. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  death  of  the 
duke  d'AlenQon,  in  the  year  1584,  whereby, 
since  the  king  neither  had,  nor  was  likely  lo 
have,  issue,  Henry  of  Navarre  became  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne. 

Anxiety  for  the  future  has,  perhaps,  more 
influence  over  men  than  present  calamity. 
This  prospect  threw  all  the  French  catholics 
into  the  greatest  agitation,*  above  all,  of  course, 
the  old  opponents  and  foes  of  Navarre,  the 
Guises,  who  already  dreaded  tlie  influence  he 
must  possess  as  heir  to  the  throne,  still  more 
the  power  he  would  have  as  king.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  they  looked  for  support  to  king 
Philip.  ^ 

Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  welcome  to 
that  monarch  in  the  general  condition  of  his 
policy :  he  hesitated  not  to  enter  into  a  formal 
lea£^  with  the  subjectsof  a  foreign  kingdom. 
The  only  remaining  question  was,  whether 
at  Rome,  where  an  union  of  princes  with  the 
church  had  been  so  often  talked  of,  they  would 
now  sanction  an  insurrection  of  powerful  vas- 
sals against  their  sovereign. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  sanction 
was  given.  Among  the  Guises  there  were 
some  consciences  uneasy  at  the  step  about  to 
be  taken.  Alatthieu,  the  Jesuit,  went  to  Rome 
to  procure  a  declaration  from  the  pope  which 
might  appease  their  scruples.  Gregory  XIII. 
declared,  upon  hearing  the  representations  of 
Matthieij,  that  he  fully  approved  of  the  French 
princes  taking  up  arms  against  the  heretics; 
that  he  removed  every  scruple  they  might 
entertain  on  the  subject ;  that  the  king  would 
surely  approve  of  their  conduct,  but,  should 
that  not  be  the  case,  they  must  nevertheless 
prosecute  their  plan  till  they  achieved  the 


•  An  essay  wu  Immediatelj  composed  at  the  time  in 
Bome,  showing  how  desirable  it  was  that  a  Guise  should 
micceed  lo  the  throne:  Delia  inclinaiione  de'  cattolici 
veno  la  casa  di  Ghisa  e  dr-1  servitio  che  riceveri  le  chris- 
tiajiit4  et  il  re  cattolico  delta  successione  d'  uno  di  quel 
principi.  [On  the  inclination  of  the  caiholics  towards  ' 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  on  the  service  to  be  derived  by  { 
Christianity  and  by  the  catholic  king  from  the  succession 
Moneof  those  princes.]  It  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  was  a»> 
chbed  to  eanUnal  £ste.  Dispaccio  Veneio,  1684, 1«>.  Dcbr. 


grand  object  of  exterminating  the  heretics.^ 
The  process  against  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
already  begun;  by  the  time  it  was  concluded 
Sixtus  y.  had  ascended  the  papal  throne,  and 
he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  Navarre  and  Conde.  By  this  means  he  lent 
more  support  to  the  intentions  of  the  Ligue 
than  he  could  in  any  other  wa^  have  done.f 

The  Guises  were  by  Uiis  time  already  in 
arms,  and  they  endeavoured  immediately  to 
secure  as  many  provinces  and  places  as  they 
possiblv  could. 

At  the  first  movement,  they  took  snch  im- 
portant towns  as  Verdun,  Toul,  Lyons,  Bour- 
fes,  Orleans,  and  Mezieres  with  a  blow.  The 
ingt  that  he  might  not  be  vanquished  by 
them  by  force,  adopted  the  expedient  he  had 
once  before  resorted  to,  of  declaring  their 
cause  his  own.  But  before  they  would  re- 
ceive him  into  their  alliance,  they  obliged  him 
to  ratify  and  extend  their  conquests  by  a  for- 
mal treaty.  He  surrendered  to  them  Bur- 
gogne,  Champagne,  agreatpartof  Picardy,  and 
a  multitude  of  places  in  other  parts  of  the 
kin^om.f 

Hereupon,  the  king  and  the  Guises  under- 
took the  war  conjointly  against  the  Protest^ 
ants ;  but  in  how  diflerent  a  manner !  AH 
the  king's  measures  were  lame  and  inconcln- 
sive :  the  catholics  even  believed  he  wished 
success  to  the  protestant  arms,  so  that  he 
mi^ht  be  able  under  the  apparent  compulsion 
of  their  alarming  strength,  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  them  di^vantageous  to  the  catholic 
cause.  Guise,  on  the  contrary,  swore  that  if 
God  granted  him  victory,  he  would  not  dis- 
mount from  his  horse  till  he  had  forever 
established  the  catholic  reli^^ion  in  France. 
With  his  own  troops,  not  with  those  of  the 
king,  he  surprised  at  Auneau  the  Germans, 
who  were  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  on  whom  the  latter  built  all  their  hopes, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

The  pope  compared  him  to  Judas  Macca- 
bteus.  He  possessed  a  grandeur  of  character 
that  captivated  the  willing  veneration  of  the 
populace.  He  became  the  idol  of  all  the 
catholics. 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  found  himself 
altogether  in  a  false  position :  he  knew  not 
what  to  do,  nor  even  what  he  should  devise. 
The  papal  ambassador  Morosini,  remarks,  that 
he  consisted  as  it  were  of  two  persons :  he 
wished  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots, 

*  Claude  Matthieu,  au  due  de  Nevers,  11  F^vr.  1586, 
perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  information  In  the 
whole  fourth  vol.  of  Capefigue:  R^orme,  etc^.  173. 

f  MadTei,  Historianim  ab  excessu  Gregorii  Xill.  lib.  I. 
p.  10.  Innnitis  fcederatonim  precibus,  et  regis  Philippt 
supplicatione  hortatuque.  haud  ngre  se  adduci  est  passus 
ut  Huffonous  roniDique  duces  corlf  stibus  arm  is  insectare- 
tur.  [He  easily  suffered  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  re«. 
iterated  entreaties  of  the  leaguers,  and  by  ihesupplicaUon 
and  advice  of  king  Philip,  to  assail  the  Uuguenois  sjid 
their  leaders  with  divine  arms.] 

t  Reflections  of  cardinal  Onat  on  the  eflfects  of  ihs 
Llgue  in  France :  Ltl(»  of  cardinal  OiMt,  i.  44. 
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and  he  dreaded  it  quite  ae  mach ;  he  dreaded 
the  overthrow^  of  the  catholics,  and  yet  he 
wished  for  it:  such  was  the  effect  of  this 
mental  discord,  that  he  no  longer  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  his  inclination,  that  he  no 
longer  trusted  his  own  thoughts."^ 

A  state  of  mind  like  this,  necessarily  de- 
stroys all  confidence  in  the  subject  of  it,  and 
leads  him  headlong  to  destruction. 

The  catholics  were  firmly  convinced  that 
the  very  man  who  stood  at  their  head  was 
their  secret  enemy ;  they  set  down  in  the  ac- 
count against  him,  every  transient  intercourse 
with  Navarre^s  people,  every  trifling  mark  of 
ikvour  bestowed  on  a  protestant ;  they  held 
that  the  most  Christian  king  himself  hindered 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  Catholicism; 
and  they  cherished  so  much  the  more  bitter 
hatred  against  his  favourites,  especially  Eper- 
Don,  since  the  king  set  him  up  against  the 
Guises^  and  entrusted  the  important  govern- 
ments to  his  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  grew  up 
aide  by  side  with  the  league  of  the  princes, 
an  union  too  of  the  burgher  class  in  the  in- 
terest of  Catholicism.  In  all  the  towns  the 
populace  were  wrought  on  by  preachers,  who 
ccMnbined  a  furious  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  vehement  religious  zeaL  In 
Paris  they  went  still  further.  It  was  three 
preachers  and  an  eminent  citizen,  who  first 
conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  popular 
combination  for  the  defence  of  catholicism.f 
They  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  oath 
in  the  first  place,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood 
for  the  cause ;  each  of  them  nominated  a  few 
trustjf  fViends,  with  whom  they  held  their  first 
meeting  in  a  raonk*s  cell  in  the  Sorbonne. 
They  soon  perceived  the  possibility  of  their 
embracing  the  whole  city  in  their  union.  A 
select  committee  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
movement,  and  even  to  levy  money  in  case 
of  need.  One  inspector  was  appointed  in  each 
ofthe  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city.    The  re- 

*  DtflpECck)  MoTQsini  in  Tempesti,  Viu  di  Sisto  Y,  p. 
846.  n  re,  tuuo  che  sia  monarca  si  grande,  6  altrettanto 
porero:  eqnantod  povero,  d  alireiumo  prodigo:  dioKM- 
tre  insigne  pieU,  e  nel  su^oso  tempo  aborrisce  la  aagra 
lega:  dm  campo  contra  gli  ereticl,  e  pured  gelosode' 
prc^reasi  catolici.  [The  king,  as  great  a  monarch  as  he 
If,  is  equally  poor;  and  poor  as  he  Is,  he  is  equally  prodi- 
gal ;  he  displayssingular  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  ab- 
Bors  the  sacred  law ;  he  is  at  war  with  the  heretics,  and 
yoi  he  is  jealous  or  the  progress  of  the  catholic  cause.] 

t  The  Anoaimo  Capnolino  on  tho  life  of  Sixtas  Y.  con- 
tains peculiar  notices  on  thi^  subject.  He  names  as  the 
fimittder  Cailo  Ouoinani  "  cittadino  onoraut,"  [a  respects 
mble  citizen]  who  firm,  communicated  its  existence  to 
tbe  preachers.  At  this  very  first  meeting,  Otiomani  pro- 
posed an  union  with  the  princes;  on  the  second,  Jan.  25, 
158/,  it  was  resolved  to  nominate  sixteen  persons,  one  for 
«ach  nuaner, "  a  cui  si  riferisse  da  persone  fldate  quanto 
visi  faeesse  e  dicesse  appartenente  a  faui  pubjici"  [to 
whom  should  be  reported  by  trusty  persons,  whatever 
WM  done  or  said  In  them,  relallns  to  public  affairs.]  In 
the  third  meeting  on  Candlemas  day,  a  council  often  was 
Bamed,  with  the  right  of  levying  contributions,  and  a  de- 
pauUoa  was  forthwith  dispauhed  to  Guise.  This  ac^ 
count  gives  some  additional  weieht  to  all  we  find  related 
lly  Cayoi  fro  n  Hanaul  and  Mohpalre)  by  Foulain,  de 
^lOttudDaviU. 


cruiting  went  on  in  the  most  rapid  and  secret 
manner.  The  qualifications  of  ^ndidates  for 
admission  were  first  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee: no  further  communication  was  made 
to  those  who  were  not  approved  of.  They 
had  agents  in  all  the  colleges;  one  in  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes,  one  for  the  Procureurs 
de  la  Cour,  one  for  the  Clerks,  and  one  for  the 
Greffiers,  and  so  forth.  Ere  long  the  city,  which 
had  already  received  a  catholico-military  or- 
ganization, was  comprehended  in  this  more 
secret  and  eflTective  league.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  Paris;  it  was  propagated  through 
Orleans,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and 
Rouen,  and  dele^tes  from  the  confederates 
appeared  in  Paris.  They  all  bound  them- 
selves to  tolerate  no  Huguenot  in  France,  and 
to  remove  the  abuses  of  the  government 

This  is  the  so  called  League  of  the  Sixteen. 
As  soon  as  it  found  itself  in  some  strength  it 
gave  information  to  the  Guises ;  upon  which 
Mayenne,  the  duke*s  brother,  arrived  with 
extreme  secrecy  in  Paris,  and  the  union  be- 
tween the  princes  and  the  citizens  was  con- 
cluded.* 

Henry  III.  already  felt  the  ground  rocking 
beneath  hia  feet  The  movements  of  his 
enemies  were  reported  to  him  from  day  to 
day.  To  such  a  pitch  of  boldness  had  they 
advanced  in  the  Sorbonne,  as  publicly  to  pro* 
pose  the  question,  whether  it  was  right  to 
withdraw  allegiance  from  the  prince  who  did 
not  perform  his  duty.  It  was  decided  in  the 
aflirmative  in  a  council  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
doctors.  The  king  was  highly  incensed,  and 
•threatened  to  do  like  Pope  Sixtus,  and  send 
the  refractory  preachers  in  chains  to  the  gal- 
leys. But  he  did  not  possess  the  pope's  energy; 
he  did  nothing  more  than  order  the  advance 
of  the  Slwiss  who  were  in  his  service  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Alarmed  at  this  threatening  proceeding,  the 
citizens  sent  to  Guise,  entreating  him  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  king  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  step  would  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  him.    Guise  came  nevertheless. 

Everything  was  ripe  for  a  great  explosion. 

It  burst  forth  when  the  king  ordered  the 
Swiss  to  march  into  Paris.  The  city  was 
barricadoed  in  an  instant  The  Swiss  were 
driven  back,  the  Louvre  was  threatened,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  fly.f 

Guise  had  already  the  command  of  a  great 
part  of  France*  and  now  he  was  master  of 
Paris.  The  bastile,  the  arsenal,  the  hotel  de 
ville,  and  all  the  surrounding  places  fell  into 
his  hands.    The  king  was  completely  over- 


•  Nel  palazro  dl  Rons  dietro  alia  chiesa  di  S.  Aw*'«> 
.  .  .  guirarano  tuui  una  scambievol  lega  non  solo  deien* 
siva  ma  assolula.  (Anon.  Capit. 

t  MaJai  bUmee  Guise  for  having  sufR^red  this,    "in- 

anis  populiris  aura  et  infausia  osientatione  contentot 

Henrlcum  incolumeni  abire  permiuit."   (1.  l.  3S.>    [vOJ^ 

tent  with  the  parade  of  empty  popularity  and  ill-omenea 

I  p»wer,  h«  iiiflAmd  Oeanr  to  dspanin  niiBty.] 
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powered.  Ere  long  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
nibit  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  cede  still 
more  plnces  to  the  Guises  than  they  already 
held.  The  duke  of  Guise  might  be  regarded 
as  master  of  half  of  France,  and  oyer  the  other 
half  he  derived  a  legitimate  authority  from 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  conferred  on 
him  by  Henry  III.  The  estates  were  convok- 
ed, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  catholic 
opinions  would  preponderate  in  that  assembly. 
The  most  decided  steps  were  to  be  expected 
from  it,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  in  favour  of  the  catholic  party. 

Savoy  and  Stoitxerland, 

The  predominance  of  Catholicism  in  the 
powerful  realm  of  France,  must  of  course 
have  elicited  a  kindred  result  in  the  neigh- 
boring territories. 

The  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  clung 
still  closer  to  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  and 
to  the  Spanish  alliance. 

It  is  strikingly  remarkable  what  immense 
effects  ensued,  from  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  nunciature  in  Switzerland,  as  well 
as  in  Germany. 

Immediately  afler  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure, in  1566,  the  catholic  cantons  united  in 
the  60  called  golden,  orBorromean  league,  in 
which  they  lx)und  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants forever  ^  to  live  and  die  in  the  true, 
indubitable,  ancient,  apostolic,  Roman  catholic 
faith."*  Thereupon  they  received  the  host 
from  the  hands  of  the  nuncia 

Had  the  party  that  seized  the  powers  of 
government  at  Muhlhausen  in  1587,  gone 
over  actually,  and  at  the  ri?ht  time  to  the 
catholic  faith,  as  they  seemed  disposed  to  do, 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  supported  by 
the  catholics :  conferences  were  held  on  the 
subject  in  the  house  of  the  nuncio  at  Lucem. 
But  the  people  of  Muhlhausen  deliberated  too 
long,  while  the  protestants  on  the  other  hand 
pushed  on  their  expedition  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  re-established  the  old  govern- 
ment, which  was  in  the  main  fiivourable  to 
themselves,  t 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  three  forest 
cantons  took  a  new  and  important  step,  in 
conjunction  with  Zug,  Lucem,  and  Freiburg. 
After  long  negociations,  they  concluded  a 
league  with  Spain  on  the  12th  of  May  1587, 
in  which  they  pledged  enduring  friendship  to 
the  king,  and  confirmed  to  him  the  right  of 
recruiting  in  their  territories,  and  of  marching 
his  troops  through  their  mountains,  whilst 

«  'fflireewigeii  Nftcbkoairoeii,"  [their  eternal  poiter- 
ity}  u  it  if  ezpreMed  hi  the  doevmentB  reUiing  to  the 
league.  Laaffer :  Beeehretbaig  Helf«ttKher  OetcUchte, 
.Bd.z.S.331. 

t  The  importance  of  the  Mtthlbauseii  afiilr  in  «  reli- 
fkna  point  of  view,  \»  striklncl/  msnifeeted  tn  the  narm* 
thre  of  the  Aaoninoo  Capitol^  founded  on  the  repona  of  the 
Bvncio,  to  which  we  shall  a<alB  Bd?Kt,wheB.w«coBinto 
munine  TempeiU. 


Philip  n.  on  his  part,  made  them  correspond* 
ing  concessions.  The  principal  engagement 
to  each  other,  was  to  give  their  utmost  mutual 
aid  in  all  caa^s  of  war  on  behalf  of  the  holy 
apostolic  religion.'"  In  this  the  six  caoioiifl 
made  no  exception,  not  even  with  regard  to 
the hr  confederates :  on  the  contrary,  the  league 
was  rather  directly  aimed  against  these,  for 
there  was  no  other  power  with  which  they 
could  entertain  any  likelihood  of  being  involv- 
ed in  war  on  account  of  religion. 

Here  too  how  much  stronger  were  religious 
than  national  considerations !  Community  of 
faith  now  bound  together  the  old  Hchwytzers, 
and  the  house  of  Austria !  The  confederation 
was  discarded  for  the  moment. 

Fortunately,  however,  no  immediate  provo- 
cation  for  war  arose.  The  operation  of  the 
league  was  immediately  felt  only  by  Geneva. 

Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prinee 
throughout  all  his  life  of  restless  ambition, 
had  often  shown  a  disposition  to  seize'a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  ag^in  reducing  Geneva, 
of  which  he  regarded  himself  as  the  legitimate 
sovereign;  but  his  views  had  always  been 
promptly  met  by  the  resistance  of  the  BwisB 
and  tne  French,  and  by  the  aid  those  powers 
extended  to  the  citizens  of  Geneva. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  now  changed. 
In  the  summer  of  1588,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guise,  Henry  III.  promised  no  longer  to  inter* 
fe^  against  an  enterprize  upon  Geneva :  nor 
was  it  now  opposed  by  the  catholic  cantons, 
at  least,  of  Switzerland.  Thus  much  only  I 
find  they  demanded,  that  Geneva,  if  taken, 
sliould  not  be  maintanied  as  a  fortified  place. 

Now,  then,  the  duke  prepared  for  the  attack. 
The  Genevese  did  not  lose  heart;  but  sonte- 
times  even  made  inroads  into  the  territory  of 
Savoy.  But  on  this  occasion  Bern  afibrded. 
them  but  very  dubious  aid.  The  cathdic 
party  had  pushed  their  association  into  the 
midst  of  that  city,  closely  knit  though  it  was 
to  all  the  protestant  interests :  a  party  existed 
there,  to  which  it  would  not  have  been  unwel- 
come, had  Geneva  fallen  into  the  ddke's 
hands. t  The  consequence  was  that  the  duke 
soon  had  the  advantage.  Hitherto  he  had 
held  the  countries  bordering  on  Switzerland, 
under  very  restrictive  conditions,  imposed  on 
hhfn  by  the  terms  of  former  treaties  of  peace 
with  Bern ;  he  took  this  opportunity  of  becom- 
mg,  for  the  first  time,  more  completely  master 
in  those  territories.  He  expelled  the  protes- 
tants, whom  he  had  previously  been  constrain- 
ed to  tolerate,  and  he  made  the  whole  country 
exclusively  catholic.    Till  now  he  had  been 

♦  TraM  d'AUIance  fait  entre  PhUlp  IL  etc.  DumonC 
Corpe  Diplomatique,  v.  1.  p.  459. 

f^e  fifth  article  of  the  projected  treaty  lenree  no 
doubt  on  the  anbiect,  even  though  the  judicial  evidence  of 
guilt  on  Watlenwyl'e  part  is  involved  in  a  certain  degreo 
ofobecnritr.  Some  extracta  from  coniemporaneoua,pani- 
phleta,  and  from  the  acta  of  the  council  of  Bern,  are  to  be 
found  in  Qelzer:  Pie  drei  letzten  JahdrandeiU  dw 
SchwelzeigetcUchte,^  i.  p.  133.  IST. 
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prohibited  from  erecting  fortresses  in  this  part 
of  his  dominions;  he  now  began  to  build  them 
in  places  where  tJiey  would  serve  him,  not 
only  for  defence,  but  also  for  harrassing  Ge- 
neva. 

But  before  these  afiairs  were  farther  devel- 
oped, other  undertakings  had  been  set  on  foot, 
which  promit^  incomparably  more  important 
results,  and  ffave  reason  to  expect  a  total  re- 
volution in  all  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 

Attempt  on  Eiigland, 

The  peater  part  of  the  Netherlands  were 
subdued,  and  negotiations  were  actually  on 
foot  for  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  re- 
mainder :  in  Germany  tfie  efforts  of  the  catho- 
lics had  been  triumphant,  as  we  have  seen  in 
80  many  territories,  and  the  project  was  enter- 
tained of  mastering  those  that  still  adhered  to 
the  opposite  party.  His  victories,  his  invest- 
ment of  the  fortresses,  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  his  legitimate  authority,  enabled 
the  champion  of  French  Catholicism  to  pursue 
a  course  that  seemed  inevitably  destined  to 
lead  hun  to  the  attainment  of  sovereip^n  pow- 
er. The  old  metropolis  of  protestant  doctrine, 
the  city  of  Geneva,  was  no  longer  protected 
by  her  former  allies.  At  this  moment  the 
plan  was  conceived  of  laying  the  axe  to  the 
toot  of  the  tree,  by  an  attack  on  England. 

The  whole  b^idy  of  the  protestant  power  and 
policy  had  its  centre  unquestionably  in  £)hg- 
land.  The  yet  unsubdued  provmces  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Huguenots  in  Frahce, 
rested  their  main  support  on  queen  Elizabeth. 

But  in  England,  too,  an  internal  struggle 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  begun.  Impel- 
led at  once  by  the  longing  after  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  stu- 
diously nurtured  and  directed  to  this  special 
end,  fresh  swarms  of  pupils  from  the  semina- 
ries, flocks  upon  flocks  of  the  Jesuits,  were 
constantly  pa^ine  over  tathe  island.  Queen 
Elizabeth  enacted  severe  laws  against  them. 
In  1562  it  was  absolutely  declared  high  trea- 
son to  attempt  to  seduce  one  of  her  subjects 
from  the  established  religion  of  the  realm  to 
that  of  Rome.*  In  1585  she  commanded  all 
the  Jesuits  and  seminarists  to  quit  England 
within  forty  days,  under  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  as  traitors;  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  so  many  catholic  princes  had  expelled  the 

Erotestant  preachers  from  their  dominionaf 
a  this  spint  she  then  brought  into  operation 
the  high  conmiission,  a  court  expressly  appoint- 
ed to  mquire  into  all  violations  of  the  acts  of 
supremacy  and  of  uniformity,  not  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  customary  legal  forms, 
but  by  all  ways  and  means  whatever  that 
should  seem  advisable,  even  to  the  exaction 

*  Camden,  Renim  Anglicaram  AiuialM  ramaiHe  £11- 
MbeilM,i.p.349. 
tIUd.p.89e. 


of  a  corporal  oath : — a  kind  of  protestant  in- 
quisition.* And  yet,  for  all  that,  Elizabeth 
was  constantly  desirous  of  avoiding  any  ap- 
pearance of  oflcnding  against  liberty  of  con- 
science. She  declared,  that  what  the  Jesuits 
had  at  heart,  was  not  the  re-establishment  of 
religion ;  that  their  purpose  was  only  to  lead 
the  country  into  sedition  and  revolt,  and  so 
to  prepare  the  way  for  foreign  enemies.  The 
missionaries  protested  "before  God  and  the 
saints,"  as  they  said,  "  in  the  sight  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  that  their  aim  was  purely  of  a 
religious  kind,  and  in  no  wise  regarded  the 
queen *s  majesty.f  But  what  understanding 
could  have  been  capable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  motives?  The 
queen*s  inquisitors  would  not  be  put  off  with 
mere  assertions.  They  required  a  declaration 
as  to  whether,  or  not,  the  curse  pronounced 
against  the  queen  by  Pius  V.  was  lawful  and 
binding  on  Englishmen ;  prisoners  were  oblig- 
ed to  say  what  they  would  do,  and  to  whidi 
side  they  would  adhere,  in  case  the  pope 
should  absolve  them  from  their  oatli  of  alle- 
giance, and  an  attack  should  be  made^n  Eng- 
land. The  unfortunate  harassed  men  knew 
not  how  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
dilemma.  They  answered,  indeed,  that  they 
would  render  unto  Cesar  the  things  that  were 
Cssar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  were 
God's;  but  even  this  subterfuge  was  consider- 
ed by  their  judges  as  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion. The  prisons  accordingly  were  crowded ; 
execution  followed  execution,  and  Catholicism, 
too,  had  its  martyrs ;  their  number,  under  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  computed  at 
about  two  hundred.  This,  however,  as  was 
natural,  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  the  numbers  of  the  refractory,  of 
the  recusants,  as  they  were  called,  kept  pace 
with  the  increasing  severity  of  the  laws,  and 
their  bitterness  augmented  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Pamphlets  found  their  way  to  the 
court  itself  in  which  the  slaughter  of  Holo- 
femes  by  Judith  was  extolled  as  a  deed  of 
piety  and  heroism  deserving  of  imitation.  The 
eyes  of  the  multitude  were  still  turned  to- 
wards the  imprisoned  queen  of  Scotland,  who, 
according  to  the  papal  declarations,  was  the 
legitimate  sovereign  of  England ;  and  they 
cherished  a  constant  hope  of  a  general  revo- 
lution, to  be  brought  about  by  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  catholic  powers.    The  most 

•  «  Aj  well  bjlhe  oatha  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men, 
as  also  hj  witneMea,  and  all  other  means  and  ways  yoa 
can  devise."  It  should,  at  least,  have  been  <*  lawful  ways 
and  means."  NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p. 
414. 

t  Camptani  Vita  et  Martyrium,  p.  159.  "Coram  Deo 
profiteor  et  angelis  ejus,  coram  codIo  terraque,  coram 
mundo  et  hoc  col  adsto  tribunall,  me  nee  cri  minis  l»s« 
maiestatis  nee  perduellionis  nee  nllius  in  patriam  conjo. 
rattonis  esse  reuro,"  etc.  fl  declare  before  God  and  hia 
anffels,  before  heaven  and  earth,  before  the  world  and 
and  this  tribunal  before  which  I  stand,  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  lese  majesty,  nor  of  sedition,  nor  of  any  consoi- 
ncyagalAii  the  country.]  *^ 
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revoliing  accounts  were  propelled  through 
Italj  and  Spain  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
orthodox  were  expoeed  in  Engluid,  accounts 
which  could  not  mil  to  arouse  every  catholic 
heart  to  vengeance.* 

None  felt  more  strongly  on  this  subject  than 
pope  Sixtus.  It  is  poitectly  true  that  he  en- 
tertained a  certain  esteem  for  the  magnani- 
mity and  courage  manifested  in  the  character 
of  Elizabeth,  and  he  did  actually  once  propose 
to  her  that  ^e  should  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  catholic  church.  Siojgular  proposal !  As 
if  she  had  been  in  a  condition  to  choose ;  as  if 
all  her  previous  history,  the  whole  import  of 
her  being,  her  political  position,  admitting 
even  that  her  conviction  had  not  been  sound, 
had  not  bound  her  fast  to.  the  protestant  inte- 
rests. Elizabeth  answered  not  a  word,  and 
only  laughed.  When  this  was  told  the  pope, 
he  said  he  must  bethink  him  <^  wresting  her 
kingdom  firom  her  by  force. 

Previously  he  had  but  hinted  at  this ;  but 
in  the  spring  of  1586  he  openly  declared  his 
purpose,  and  boasted  that  he  would  lend  the 
king  of  Spain  a  far  different  aid  in  an  enter- 
prise against  finffland,  from  that  aflbrded  by 
rormer  popes  to  Charles  V.f 

In  January,  1567,  he  loudly  complained  of 
the  backwardness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  num- 
bered up  the  advantages  a  victory  over  Eng- 
land would  affi)rd  them  towards  the  reconquest 
of  the  rest  of  the  Netherland&t 

He  soon  grew  bitter  on  the  subject  When 
Philip  II.  issued  a  pragmatica,  imposing  res- 
trictions on  the  spiritual  dignities  generally, 
including  those  over  which  the  Roman  curia 
•oserted  claims,  the  pope^s  fury  knew  no 
bounds.  '*  What !"  he  exclaimed,  **  does  don 
Philip  think  to  bluster  with  us,  and  lets  him- 
,  self  be  bullied  bv  a  woman  1") 

In  truth  the  king  was  not  spared.  Eliza- 
beth openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  her  admiral,  Drake,  rendered  every 
eoast  of  America  and  Europe  unsafe.  What 
pope  Sixtus  uttered  was  at  bottom  the  opinion 
of  all  catholics.    They  were  perplexed  at  the 


*  Theatram  crudelltatuin  h»retic<mim  nofltri  temporis. 
CThMire  of  the  craelties  of  the  heretics  of  our  day.]  It 
Mgina  with  a  ''Peculiarifl  defcriptio  cnidelitatum  et  im- 
Baaaitalum  achismaticorum  Anflia  r^nante  Henrico 
¥ni.'*  [A  ffpecial  deacription  of  the  cruellies  and  atroci- 
tiwof  the  scnismaUcs of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
TmOf  and  ends  with  **  Inc.uisitionis  Anglicans  et  lacin- 
omm  crudelium^Machiavelanorum  in  Anglia  et  Hibemia 
a  Calvinistis  proiestantlbus  sub  EUzabetha  etiamnum 
regn&nte  peractorum  descriptiones."  [Descriptions  of 
tbe  Anelican  Inquisition,  ana  of  the  Machiavelian  deeds 
<<  cnieitj  perpetrated  hy  the  Calvinistic  proteslanU  in 
England  and  Ireland  during  Elizabeth's  reicn.]  Plates 
are  ffiven  exhibiting  all  sorts  of  unheard-of  tortures :  a 
hflrrible  sight. 

t  Di^paccio  OriUl,  31  Blaggio,  1586:  *<  Accreschito  qua- 
tro  'volie  tanto.  U  papa  ▼orria  che  si  fingesse  d'andar 
coiura  Draco  •  si  piegasse  poi  in  Inghiliernu"  [Four 
timet  as  much.-  The  pope  would  wish  that  a  feint  should 
!«  made  of  proceeding  to  encounto'  Drake,  and  that  the 
ezpadtUon  snould  then  turn  aside  towards  England.] 

j^Dfamaccio,  Oritti,  10  Oenn.  1687. 

§  Dolendosi  che  1  re  si  lascia  strapazsar  da  vna  donna 
•  Vttolpoibnvarconlei(8iiaSaiiau)< 
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strange  endurance  of  that  mighty  king.  The 
cortes  of  Castile  conjured  him  to  avenge  himr 
self. 

Philip  was  even  personally  insulted.  He 
was  made  a  mock  of  in  comedies  and  masqeesL 
Once  when  this  was  reported  to  him,  the  aged 
monarch,  lon^  used  only  to  adulation,  fsgnisut 
from  his  chair;  never  had  he  shown  such 
irritation. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  pqw  and  the 
king,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Elizabeth 
had  caused  the  imprisoned  queen  of  Scotland 
to  be  executed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire what  legal  ri^ht  she  may  have  had  to 
take  such  a  step :  it  is  principally  to  be  regard- 
ed  as  an  act  of  political  justice.  The  first 
thought  of  it  arose,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  at 
the  tune  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  lord  Burleigh,  the  then 
bishop  of  London  expresses  his  anxiety  lest  so 
treacherous  an  act  should  find  its  parallel  in 
England,  and  states  his  opinion  that  the  main 
cause  of  danger  was  presented  by  the  SooU 
tish  queen.  '*  The  safety  of  the  realm,"  he 
says,  '*  demands  that  her  head  should  be  cat 
oBL^**  But  how  much  man  powerful  was  the 
catholic  party  now  become  m  Ekuope ;  how 
much  more  was  it  in  ferment  and  commotion 
in  England  itself!  Mary  Stuart  continually 
maintained  a  secret  connexion  with  her  coo- 
sins  the  Guises,  with  the  malcontents  in  the 
country,  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope. 
She  represented  the  catholic  principle,  inamr 
as  it  was  by  nature  hostile  to  the  existing 
government:  upon  the  first  success  of  the 
catholic  party,  she  would  infitllibly  have  been 
proclaimed  queen  of  England.  For  thb  her 
position,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  but  from  which  she  certainly  did 
not  attempt  to  withdraw,  she  paid  the  forfeit 
of  her  life. 

Her  execution,  however,  brought  the  Span- 
ish ami  papal  schemes  at  last  to  maturity.  It 
exceeded  all  measure  of  catholic  endurance. 
Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  with  his  vocifera* 
tions  against  the  English  Jezebel,  who  had 
smote  the  annointc^i  head  of  a  sovereign,  sulv* 
iect  to  none  but  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  she 
had  herself  professed,  to  his  vicegerent  To 
show  his  coidial  approval  of  the  efibrts  of  the 
catholic  opposition  in  England,  he  created 
William  Allen,  who  had  been  the  first  founder 
of  the  seminaries,  a  cardinal  of  the  church ;  a 
nomination  which  was  at  once  regarded^  at 
least  in  Rome,  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England.  A  formal  league  was  now  also 
concluded  between  Philip  IL  and  the  pope.t 


♦  Edwin  Sandrs  to  Lord  Bnrghley.  Fulham,  5th  of  Sept. 
1672:  **  The  saftie  of  our  quene  and  realme  vf  God  wil: 
fiirtwith  to  cutte  of  the  Scotish  quene's  heade:  Ipsa  est 
nostri  fundi  calamitas."— Ellis's  Lecten,  second  series, 
vol.  lii.  p.  25. 

fThep     -• 
no.  1587. 
d*uighllterra,  i 


p.  25. 

9  pope's  original  riews,  Dispaccto  Oritti,  37  CHnf* 
7.  **Ti  papa  la  gran  oflHta  al  re  per  l*impreia 
Iterra,  ma  woto  U  denomlnatloo  Oel  re,s«As'i 
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The  latter  promised  the  king  a  snbsidj  of  a 
million  of  scudi  towards  bis  enterprise :  but 
as  he  was  always  on  his  guard,  particularly 
where  money  was  concerned,  he  bound  him- 
self to  pajrment  only  so  soon  as  the  king 
should  have  made  himself  master  of  an  Eng- 
lish port.  "  Let  your  majesty  delay  no  longer," 
he  wrote  to  the  latter,  "every  delay  would 
change  &good  intention  into  a  bad  perform- 
ance." The  king  strained  all  the  resources 
of  his  kingdom,  and  fitted  out  that  armada 
that  received  the  name  of  the  *•  Invincible." 

Thus  did  the  Italico-Spanish  powers,  from 
which  such  mighty  influences  had  gone  forth 
over  the  whole  world,  now  bend  ^eir  ener- 
gies to  an  attack  on  England.  The  king  had 
caused  the  archives  of  8imancas  to  be  search- 
ed, and  a  statement  to  be  drawn  up  of  the 
claims  he  himself  possessed  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Stuart  line.  He  founded  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions on  this  expedition,  especially  that  of  the 
universal  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  combine  to  one  end 
— the  ascendancy  of  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
the  renewed  attack  on  the  Hufi^uenots  in 
Fnnce,  the  attempt  on  Greneva,  and  the  enter- 
prise against  England.  At  the  same  moment 
o«curr^  an  event  that  we  shall  hereafter 
consider  more  nearly,  the  elevation  of  a  de- 
cidedly catholic  sovereign,  Sigismund  III.,  to 
the  Polish  throne,  with  the  prospect  also  of 
one  day  succeeding  to  that  of  Sweden. 

But  whenever  any  principle,  be  it  what  it 
may,  aspires  to  absolute  dominion  in  Europe, 
it  invariably  encounters  a  vigorous  resistance, 
arising  out  of  the  deepest  springs  of  human 
nature. 

Philip's  path  was  crossed  in  England  by 
the  national  energies  in  the  full  glow  of  youth, 
and  fired  with  the  sense  of  their  future  desti- 
nies. The  bold  corsairs,  who  had  rendered 
every  sea  insecure,  gathered  around  the  coasts 
of  their  native  land.  The  whole  body  of  the 
protestants,  the  very  pufltans  themselves, 
though  they  had  been  forced  to  endure  oppres- 
gions  as  severe  as  the  catholics,  rallied  round 
the  queen,  who  now  gave  admirable  proof  of 
her  masculine  courage,  and  her  princely  talent 
for  winning  and  guiding  and  steadily  control- 
ling the  minds  of  men.  The  insular  position 
of  the  country,  the  very  elements  leagued 
with  the  defenders  of  England ;  the  invincible 
armada  was  annihilated  even  before  it  had 
made  its  attack;  the  enterprise  entirely  failed. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the 
plan^  the  grand  purpose  itself^  was  not  forth- 
with abandoned. 

The  catholics  were  reminded  by  the  wri- 
ters of  their  party,  that  Julius  Ciesar,  that 


rmo  tia  ftmio  iaiU  ekitMa.**  [The  pope  made  laige 
oden  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the  enterprise  agaioat  Eng- 
land, but  he  detirea  to  bare  the  nomination  of  the  king, 
m4tkttk§  Mit^dMi  $k0uld  bt  aMf^tke  church.} 


Henry  VII.,  the  grandfather  of  Elizabeth,  had 
both  of  them  l^en  unlucky  in  their  first 
attempts  on  England,  though  they  had  after- 
wards become  lords  of  the  country.  ••God,** 
they  said,  "  often  delayed  to  giye  the  victory 
to  his  faithful  servants.  The  children  of 
Israel  were  twice  beaten  with  great  loss  in 
the  war  they  had  undertaken  by  God's  ex- 
press command  against  the  children  of  Benja- 
min ;  it  was  not  till  the  third  attempt  they 
proved  successful,  *then  did  the  devouring 
flames  lay  waste  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Benjamin,  and  the  edge  of  the  sword  smote 
both  men  and  cattle.'  ^  ••  Let  the  English," 
they  exclaimed,  *•  ponder  this,  and  not  be 
pufled  up  because  their  punishment  tarries."* 

Philip  II.  too  was  by  no  means  disheartened. 
It  was  his  intention  to  equip  smaller  and  more 
manageable  vessels,  with  which  an  attempt 
should  at  once  be  made  to  land  on  the  English 
coasts,  without  previously  endeavouring  to 
fall  in  with  the  fleet  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
channel.  The  utmost  activity  prevailed  in 
the  arsenal  at  Lisbon.  The  king  was  re- 
solved to  stake  every  thing  upon  the  enter- 
prise, though,  as  he  said  once  at  table,  he 
should  be  driven  to  sell  the  silver  candlesticks 
that  stood  before  him.f 

But  whilst  his  mind  was  still  busy  with 
these  thoughts,  new  prospects  opened  out 
before  him,  a  new  theatre  presented  itself  for 
the  display  of  the  powers  of  Roman  catholic- 
ism,  as  represented  by  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  oiSMsination  of  Herbt  UL 

Shortly  a^r  the  disaster  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  a  reaction  took  place  in  France,  unex- 
pected, as  so  often  the  case,  violent,  and 
bloody.  .  • 

At  the  moment  when  Guise,  who  swayed 
the  states  of  Blois  as  he  willed,  seemed  des- 

*  Andrea  Philopatri  (Panoni)  ad  Elizabeths  regln« 
Anglie  edicium  responeio,  §  146, 147.  ^  Nulla,"  he  adds, 
"  ipsorum  fortiiudine  repulsa  vit  est,  led  iia  potius  caaibae 
qui  sapissime  in  res  bellicaa  soleni  incidere,  aSris  nimi* 
rum  inclementis^  maris  incogniti  Inezperieniia,  nonuul- 
lorumque.  fortaMis  hominum  vel  negligentia  vel  inacitia, 
Dei  denique  voluntaie.  quia  forte  mlcericora  Dominua  ar> 
borem  infmctuosam  dimiitere  adhuc  voluit  ad  tertium 
annum  evanceiicum."  [The  aMauli  was  repulsed  by  no 
valour  of  their  own,  but  rather  bv  those  casualties  ao  com- 
mon to  warfare,  viz.  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
want  of  acquaintance  with  unfrequented  seas,  by  the 
negligence  and  unsliilfulness,  perhaps,  of  some  individu- 
als, and.  finally,  by  the  will  of  God,  because  it  may  be. 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  was  pleased  to  spare  the  unfruitful 
tree  to  the  third  gospel  year.] 

t  Dispacci  Qradenigo^  29  Sett.  1688.  Si  come  il  re  ha 
sentito  moUo  questoaccidentedi  malafortuna.coei  mostra 
di  esser  piu  che  mai  rlsoluto  di  seguitar  la  impreaa  con 
tmte  le  sue  forze.— 11  Ott.  S.  Mti-  sta  ardentissima  nel 

Eenaar  e  trattar  le  provision!  per  I'anno  futuro.  1  Nov. 
Si  venderanno,"  the  king  had  exclaimed,  **  esti  candel* 
lieri,  quando  non  vi  sia  altro  mode  di  far  danari."  [Hoi«w 
ever  much  his  majesty  has  felt  this  painful  mischance^  » 
still  he  gives  proof  that  he  is  more  than  ever  resolved  oa 
pursuing  the  enterprise  with  all  his  might.  11  Oct.  Hli 
majesty  is  most  ardent  in  devising  and  directing  arrange* 
mems  for  next  year.  1  Nov.  **  lliese  candlesticks  shall 
be  sold,**  exclaimed  the  king,  *<  if  no  other  means  remain 
of  raising  iiioiiey."3 
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tined  through  his  office  of  constable  to  rale 
all  the  afiairs  of  the  whole  realm,  Henry  III. 
had  hira  despatched.  That  king,  finding  him- 
self circumvented  by  the  Spanuh  or  catholic 
party,  and  made  their  tool,  tore  himself  from 
them  at  once,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  opposition. 

But  the  death  of  Guise  was  not  the  extinc- 
ticm  of  his  party,  or  of  the  Li^e ;  this  now 
ibr  the  first  time  assumed  a  position  of  undis- 
guised hostility,  and  attached  itself  more 
closely  than  ever  to  Spain. 

Pope  Sixtus  was  wholly  on  its  side. 

The  murder  of  the  duke  whom  he  loved 
and  admired,  and  in  whom  he  beheld  a  pillar 
of  the  church,  was  of  itself  enough  to  fill  him 
with  grief  and  resentment  ;*  but  it  appeared 
to  him  beyond  all  endurance  that  cardinal 
Guise  had  also  been  assassinated,  *'  a  priest- 
cardinal,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  consistory,  **  a 
noble  member  of  the  holy  see,  without  process 
or  sentence,  by  the  secular  authority,  just  as 
though  there  were  no  pope  in  the  world,  as 
though  there  were  no  lonf^er  a  God !"  He 
upbraided  his  legate  Morosmi  for  not  having 
instantly  excommunicated  the  king;  he  should 
have  done  it  had  it  cost  him  a  hundred  liveaf 

The  king  made  small  account  of  the  pope's 
anger.  Nothing  could  move  him  to  release 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  or  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  whom  he  kept  imprisoned.  He  was 
incessantly  plied  with  demands  from  Rome 
that  he  should  declare  Henry  of  Navarre  in- 
capacitated from  succeeding  to  the  throne; 
but  instead  of  doing  so  he  made  him  his  ally. 

Upon  this  the  pope  on  his  part  resolved  on 
the  uttermost  measures.  He  cited  the  kin^ 
personally  to  Rome  to  answer  for  the  cardi- 
nal's assassination,  and  he  menaced  him  with 
excommunication  if  he  did  not  release  his  pri- 
soners within  a  stated  time. 

He  was  bound  to  act  thus,  he  declared ; 
did  he  not  dff  so»  God  would  call  him  to  ac- 
count as  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  popes : 
now  that  he  discharged  his  duty  he  needed 
Dot  to  fear  the  whole  world ;  he  doubted  not 
that  Henry  III.  would  perish  like  king  Saul.| 

•  The  pope  further  complained,  especiallT.  that  the 
king  had  extracted  a  brief  from  him :  "  che  li  concede 
poter  ener  aMolio  da  qualsivoglia  peccato  aneo  riserTaio 
alia  eede  apoetolica,  col  quale  si  voglia  bora  coprire  il 
grave  peccato  che  ha  &uo,''  [which  conceded  to  him  the 
poafibuitjr  of  being  abeoUed  from  any  sin  yet  rfeserred  to 
the  apoaiolic  see.  and  wherewith  he  now  seeks  to  cover 
the  fnrievous  sin  he  lias  committed.] 

t  Tempesti,  IL  137,  gives  both  the  pope's  speech  at  full 
length,  and  the  letter  to  Morosini :  **  Easendo  ammazsato 
n  cardlnale,*'  it  savs,  **  in  faccia  di  V.  Sri>-  JIIb*-,  legato  a 
latere,  come  non  ha  publicalo  i'interdetto,  ancorchA  gli- 
ene  fbesero  andate  cento  vite  V* 

t  Dispaccio  Yeneto,  20  Maggie.  1589.  **  II  papa  accusa 
la  sua  negligentia  di  non  haver  (atto,  dipoi  mesi  6  che  gii 
ib  state  ammazzato  un  cardinale  e  tenuto  ne  un'altro  pri- 
gione  con  un  arcivescovo,  alcune  rimostratione  o  provi- 
■tone.  Dubita  del  ira  di  Dio,  etc."  [The  pope  blames 
his  negligence  in  not  havinc  made  any  remonstrance,  or 
taken  an^  suitable  step,  during  all  the  five  months 
elapsed,  since  one  cardinal  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
another  with  an  archbishop  had  hoen  kept  a  prisoner.  He 
apprehends  the  wrath  of  God,  &c.] 


As  it  was,  the  king  was  abhorred  by  the 
zealously  catholic  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Ligue  as  accursed  and  reprobate,  but  the 
pope*s  proceedings  strengthened  them  in  their 
furious  opposition.  The  pope*s  foreboding 
was  fulfilled  sooner  than  could  have  been  ex* 
pected.  The  momtorium  was  published  in 
FVance  on  the  23rd  of  June :  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  king  was  murdered  by  Clement 

The  pope  himself  was  amazed.  ''  In  the 
midst  of  his  army,"  he  exclaimed,  "  on  the 
very  point  of  conquering  Paris,  in  his  own 
closet  he  has  been  dispatched  at  one  blow  by 
a  poor  monk."  He  ascribed  this  to  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  God,  who  thereby  showed 
that  he  would  not  abandon  France.* 

How  is  it  that  the  empire  of  an  illusion  can 
become  so  universal !  This  was  a  conviction 
prevailing  over  the  minds  of  innumerable 
catholics.  **  To  nothing  but  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  himself,'*  says  Mendoza  in  his  dis- 
patch to  Philip,  **  that  we  are  to  ascribe  this 
happy  event'*t  Young  Maximilian  of  Bava^ 
ria  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  dis- 
tant city  of  Ingolstadt :  in  one  of  the  earliest 
of  his  letters  extant,  he  expresses  to  his 
mother  the  joy  with  which  the  intelligence 
had  filled  him,  **  that  the  king  of  France  had 
been  dispatched.'*| 

Nevertheless,  the  event  had  another  aspect. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  whom  the  pope  had  ex- 
communicated, and  the  Guises  had  pursued 
with  such  rancorous  animosity,  now  succeeded 
to  his  legitimate  rights.  A  protestant  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  France. 

The  Ligue,  Philip  II.,  and  the  pope,  were 
resolved  on  no  condition  to  suffer  him  to  at- 
tain the  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  In  place  of 
Morosini,  who  appeared  far  too  lukewarm, 
the  pope  sent  another  legate  to  France,  Gae- 
tano,  who  was  considered  to  be  inclined  to 
Spain,  and  gave  him,  contrary  to  what  he  had 
ever  done  before,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  aplied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Ligue.  The  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  care  was  to  be,  that  none*  but  a 
catholic  should  be  king  of  France.  The  crown 
was  by  all  means  to  l^long  to  a  prince  of  the 
blood ;  but  that  was  not  the  sole  condition  to 
be  insisted  on :  there  had  been  occasions  on 
which  the  strict  order  of  inheritance  had  been 
disregarded,  but  never  had  an  instance  occur- 
red of  the  acceptance  of  a  heretic.  The  main 
thing,  in  short,  was,  that  the  king  should  be  a 
good  catholic.} 


•  Osipaccio  Yeneto,  I  Sett.  II  paoa  nel  consistorio  dit- 
corre,  chel  successo  della  morte  del  re  di  Francia  si  ha 
da  conoscer  dal  voler  espresso  del  signor  Dio,  e  che  perei6 
si  doveva  confidarxhe  continuarebbe  al  haver  quel  regno 
nella  sua  proiettione. 

fCapefigue,  V.  390. 

t  Wolf  .Maximilian,  I.  Th.  I.  S.  107. 

f  Dispaccio  Yeneto,  90  Seu.  The  pope  declaras,  **  che 
non  imporuva  chel  fosse  eletto  piu  del  sanguechedi 
altro  &miglia,  essendo  cio  al  re  volte  occorso,  ma  mai 
eretico  dope  la  nostra  religione:  che  Savoia,  Lorena  e 
forse  anche  Umena  pretendeva  la  carona :  che  S.  0^-  non 
vwl  iavorir  l*ttno  piu  chel  aliio." 
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In  this  state  of  feeling  the  pope  even  thought 
it  laudable  in  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  France  to 
possess  himself  of  Salnzzo,  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  French.  It  was  better,  Sixtus 
said,  that  the  duke  should  take  it,  than  that 
it  should  ML  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.* 
•  And  now  every  thinj^  depended  on  enabling 
the  ligue  to  be  lictorious  in  its  contest  with 
Henry  IV. 

For  this  end  a  new  treaty  was  planned  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  pope.  Cardinal  Sanse- 
Terina,  the  most  zealous  of  the  inquisitors, 
was  commissioned  under  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion to  arrange  the  proiect  The  pqpe  pro- 
mised actually  to  send  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse  into 
France,  and  he  furthermore  declared  himself 
ready  to  come  forward  with  subsidies  so  soon 
as  the  king  should  have  entered  France  with 
a  powerful  army.  The  papal  forces  were  to  be 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  a  subject 


•  RepiTMchet  were  cagt  agatnit  him  on  that  account: 
II  papa  si  giuatifica  con  molte  ragioni  della  impreesacheH 
aopradetto  duca  ha  (atto  del  marcheaaio  di  Saluzzo  con 
fua  participatione.    (Diapaccio  Veneto.) 


of  the  pope,  and  an  adherent  to  his  majes- 
ty.* 

In  this  manner  did  the  united  powers  of 
Italy  and  Spain  prepare  in  combination  with 
their  adherents  in  France,  to  secure  forever 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom  to  their  own 
par^. 

No  greater  prospect  could  present  itself 
either  to  Spain  or  to  the  pope.  The  former 
would  be  forever  freed  from  that  ancient 
rivalrv  that  had  so  long  crippled  her.  The 
sequel  showed  how  much  Philip  IL  had  this 
at  heart  It  would  have  been  an  unmense 
stride  for  the  papal  power  to  have  exercised 
an  active  influence  in  placing  a  king  upon 
the  throne  of  France.  Gaetano  was  instructed 
to  demand  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  But 
it  would  have  been  of  still  greater  signifi- 
cance, that  a  legitimate  prince  should  have 
been  excluded  from  the  throne  upon  religious 
considerations.  The  ecclesiastical  impulses, 
already  pervading  the  world  in  every  direc- 
tion, would  thereby  have  achieved  complete 
supremacy. 

•  Authentic  account  in  the  autobkxraphr  of  the  cardi- 
nal adopted  bj  TempeMi,  il.  236. 


END  OP  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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PART    THE    SECOND. 


BOOK   THE    SIXTH. 

RADICAL  DISCREPANCIES,  DOCTRINAL  AND  POLITICAL 

1589—1607. 


hUroduetioTL 

The  moral  and  iDtellectual  growth  of  the 
century  had  now  assumed  a  totally  different 
bent  from  that  which  might  justly  have  been 
anticipated  at  its  commencement  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  bonds  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  gave  way ;  the  nations 
Bought  to  cast  off  their  connexion  with  their 
common  spiritual  head;  the  principles  on 
which  the  hierarchy  was  based  were  treated 
with  mockery  in  the  very  court  of  Rome ;  a 
profane  sjHrit  predominated  in  literature  and 
art ;  and  the  maxims  of  pagan  morality  were 
professed  without  disguise. 

How  wholly  otherwise  was  it  now !  Wars 
were  entered  upon,  conquests  achieved,  and 
states  revolutionnzed  in  the  name  of  religion ! 
Never  has  there  been  a  period  when  theolo- 
gians were  more  powerful  than  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  sat  in 
the  councils  of  sovereigns,  and  discussed  poli- 
tical matters  in  presence  of  the  whole  people 
from  the  pulpit ;  they  controlled  the  establish- 
ments for  education,  the  labours  of  the  learn- 
ed, and  the  general  range  of  literature ;  the 
confessional  yielded  them  opportunity  to  spy 
out  the  self-contradictions  of  the  soul,  and  to 
give  the  decisive  bias  in  all  the  doubtful  con- 
tingencies of  private  life.  We  may  perhaps 
aBsert,  that  the  very  vehemence  of  their  mu- 
tual opposition,  the  fact  that  within  their  own 
body  each  of  its  two  great  sections  found  its 
direct  antagonist,  was  precisely  the  cause 
that  made  ueir  influence  so  comprehensive' 
and  pervading. 

If  this  was  true  of  both  parties,  it  was  more 


particularly  manifest  with  regard  to  the  catho- 
lics. Among  them  the  ideas  and  institutiona 
that  exert  the  most  immediate  discipline  and 
guidance  over  the  minds  of  men  htA  been 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  practical 
efficiency:  there  was  absolutely  no  living 
widH>ut  father  confessors.  Among  them  ^e 
clergy,  whether  as  brethren  of  some  order,  or 
as  members  of  the  hierarchy  in  general,  con- 
stituted a  corporation  held  together  in  strict 
subordination,  and  acting  in  entire  unison. 
The  head  of  this  hierarchical  body,  the  pope 
of  Rome,  again  acquired  an  influence  not 
much  less  than  that  he  had  poesessed  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  he  kept  the 
world  perpetually  astir  by  the  enterprises 
to  which  he  was  prompted  by  his  religious  in- 


Under  these  circumstances  were  revived 
the  boldest  pretensions  of  the  days  of  Hilde« 
brand:  principles  that  had  hitherto  lain  by 
rather  as  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  lumber* 
rooms  of  the  canon  law,  once  more  came 
forth  in  full  force  and  efficacy. 

The  European  commonwealth  has  never 
been  subjected  to  the  despotism  of  mere  force ; 
thoughts  and  opinions  hare  been  rife  within  it 
in  every  stage  of  its  history ;  no  enterprixe  of 
moment  can  succeed,  no  power  can  rise  to 
general  importance,  without  immediately  sug- 
gesting the  conception  of  a  forthcoming  new 
order  of  society.  Hence  the  origin  of  th^riesL 
They  express  the  moral  import  and  signifi- 
cance of  a  &ct,  and  present  it  in  the  ligiki  of 
a  general  truth,  as  a  deduct'on  from  reason  or 
from  religion,  as  a  result  arrived  at  by  reflec- 
tion.   Thus  they  anticipate,  as  it  were*  the 
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fblfilment  of  the  event,  which  at  the  same  time 
thejT  mightily  promote. 

Let  U8  observe  how  this  is  exemplified  io  the 
case  before  us. 

Ecclesiasticthpolitical  theory. 

The  catholic  principle  has  not  onfrequentlj 
been  regarded  as  characterised  by  a  special 
importance  with  regard  to  monarchy  or  aris- 
tocracy, an  intrinsic  sympathy  for  those  forms 
of  government  A  century  like  the  sixteenth, 
in  which  that  principle  stood  forth  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  its  vigour  and  self  control,  afibrds 
the  amplest  data  for  investigating  the  truth  of 
this  opinion. 

Now  we  find  that  in  those  times  it  adhered 
in  Italy  and  Spain  to  the  existing  order  of 
things;  in  Germany  it  was  subservient 
towards  conferring  on  the  sovereign  authority 
a  new  preponderance  over  the  estates;  in  the 
Netherlands  it  helped  forward  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country ;  and  in  Upper  Germany 
and  in  the  Walloon  provinces  it  was  main- 
tained with  peculiar  preference  and  attach- 
ment by  the  nobility. 

But  if  we  carry  our  inquiries  further,  we 
find  that  these  were  not  the  only  sympathies 
it  awakened.  If  in  Cologne  it  was  adhered 
to  by  the  patricians,  in  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Trier  it  commanded  no  less  the  afiections 
of  the  common  people.  In  France  it  was 
every  where  associated  with  the  claims  and 
struggles  of  the  populace.  The  only  conside- 
ration it  looked  to  was  this,  where  mi^ht  it 
find  its  surest  and  strongest  support  ?  If  the 
existing  authorities  were  inimical  to  it,  far 
was  it  indeed,  from  sparing  them, — nay,  even 
fh>m  acknowledging  them.  It  corroborated 
the  Irish  nation  in  its  spontaneous  refractori- 
ness against  the  English  government;  in 
England  itself  it  undermined  to  the  utmost  of 
its  power  the  allegiance  demanded  by  the 
queen,  and  frequently  broke  out  into  active 
rebellion ;  finally,  in  France  it  confirmed  its 
adherents  in  their  insurrection  against  their 
legitimate  sovereigns  Intrinsically,  the  reli- 
gioixa  principle  In  general  has  no  special  par- 
tiality for  any  one  form  of  government. 
During  the  short  period  of  its  renovation, 
Catholicism  displayed  the  most  diversified  in- 
clinations :  first,  to  the  monarchical  authority 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  feudalism  in  Germany ;  next,  in  the 
Netherlands  to  the  conservation  of  the  rights 
of  aristocratic  bodies;  lastly,  at  the  close  of 
the  century  it  allied  itself  decidedly  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  This  was  the  more  im- 
portant, since  Catholicism  was  now  in  the 
acme  of  its  vigour,  and  the  movements  in 
which  it  took  part  were  the  most  serious 
events  of  the  political  world  in  those  days. 
Had  the  popes  been  successful  then,  they 
woold  have  secured  forever  a  paramoant  in- 


fluence over  the  state.  They  advanced 
claims,  their  adherents  and  champions  put 
forth  opinions  and  principles,  that  threatened 
kingdoms  and  states  both  with  internal  revo- 
lutions and  with  loss  of  independence. 

It  was  the  Jesuits  principally  who  appeared 
on  the  arena  as  propounders  and  champicms  of 
doctrines  of  this  sort 

First  of  all  they  claimed  for  the  church  an 
unlimited  supremacy  over  the  statel 

To  this  a  certain  necessity  impelled  them 
in  England,  where  the  queen  had  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  been  declared  head  of  the  church. 
The  leaders  of  the  catholic  opposition  met  this 
principle  with  contrary  pretensions  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  William  Allen  pronounced  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  a  nation,  espe- 
cially when  further  sanctioned  by  the  pope's 
command,  to  refuse  allegiance  to  a  sovereign 
who  had  fallen  off  from  the  catholic  church."^ 
Parsons  stated  it  as  the  fundamental  condition 
of  a  sovereign's  whole  authority,  that  he 
should  cherish  and  protect  the  Roman  catho- 
lic faith ;  such  was  the  tenour  of  his  baptis- 
mal vows,  and  of  his  coronation  oath;  it 
would  be  blindness  to  regard  him  as  capable 
of  reigning  should  he  fail  to  fulfil  that  condi- 
tion :  much  rather  would  his  subjects  be  bound 
in  such  a  case  to  expel  him  from  the  throne.! 
All  tiiis  was  perfectly  natural  in  these  authors: 
they  beheld  in  the  exercise  of  religion  the 
grand  aim  and  duty  of  life ;  they  regarded 
the  Roman  catholic  church  as  the  only  true 
one;  that  authority  the^  concluded,  there- 
fore, could  never  be  legiumate  which  resisted 
this  religion :  they  mtule  the  existence  of  a 
government  and  the  allegiance  paid  to  it,  to 
depend  on  the  application  of  its  power  to  the 
interests  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  was  indeed  the  general  tenour  of  the 

*  In  the  letter:  Ad  peraecutoree  Anglos  pro  Chri«li«nl0 
responsio  (1582),  I  remark  the  ToUowins  passage:  **S1 
reges  Deo  et  Dei  populo  fidem  daum  fregerint,  vicissioi 
populo  non  solum  permittiiur,  sad  eiiam  ah  eo  requiritnr 
ut  jubente  Chrisii  vicario,  supremo  niminim  Dopulonim 
omnium  pastore,  ipse  quoque  fidem  datam  tali  principi 
non  servef  [If  kings  violate  the  faith  pledged  to  God 
and  to  God's  people,  it  is  in  turn  not  only  allowed  the 
people,  but  it  is  even  demanded  of  them,  that  at  the  be. 
best  of  Christ's  vicar,  the  supreme  pastor  assuredly  of  all 
peoples,  that  thej  too  should  cease  to  observe  the  laith 
pleaged  to  such  a  sovereign.] 

t  Andrea  Philopatri  (Parsons)  ad  Elizabeths  rcfin* 
edictum  responsio.  No.  1G2 :  "  Non  tantum  licet  sed  sum- 
ma  etiam  juris  divini  necessitate  ac  precepto,  imo  con- 
scientis  vinculo  arctissimo  et  extremo  animarum  suarum 
periculo  ac  discrimine  christianis  omnibus  hoc  ipsum  In- 
cumbit,  si  pmstare  rem  possunt.  No.  163:  Incumbit 
vero  tum  maxime  .  .  .  cum  res  Jam  ab  ecclesia  ac 
supremo  ejus  moderatore,  pontifice  niminim  Romano, 
juaicata  est:  ad  ilium  eniro  ex  officio  pertinet  religioois 
ac  divlnl  cultus  incolumitati  prospicere  et  leprosos  amun- 
dis,  ne  inficiantur,  secemere.^'  tThis  Is  not  only  lawfol, 
but  it  is  even  Incumbent  on  all  Christians,  with  the  utmost 
force,  and  by  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law,— nav,  by  the 
strictest  bonds  of  conscience,  and  at  the  utmost  haeard  of 
their  souls,  if  they  can  accomplish  It.  But  it  is  especially 
incumbent  .  .  .  when  the  matter  has  already  been 
judged  and  decided  by  the  church  and  its  supreme  direc- 
tor, the  pope  of  Rome ;  for  to  him,  by  virtue  of  hia  office. 
It  belongs  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  religion  and  of  divine 
worship,  and  to  separate  the  leprous  from  the  clean,  that 
the  latter  be  not  Infected.] 
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doctriDes  now  gaining  ^rroand.  What  in  |  But  these  asBertions  were  exposed  to  the 
England  was  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  con-  objection,  that  the  royal  authority  was  like- 
troversy,  Bellarmine  repeated  from  the  soli-  wise  based  on  divine  right 
tude  of  his  study  in  circumstantial  works,  in  |  If  not,  what  was  its  origin  7 — what  its  inhe* 
a  consistent  and  well-weighed  system.  He  rent  force  and  import? 
laid  down  the  proposition,  that  the  pope  is  set  {  The  Jesuits  did  not  hesitate  to  deduce  the 
over  the  whole  church  as  its  guardian  and  princely  power  from  the  people.  They  blend- 
head  immediately  by  God  himself.*  For  this '  od  together  into  one  system  the  theory  of  the 
reason  the  fblness  of  the  spiritual  authority  is  sovereignty  of  the  people,  with  their  doctrine 
his ;  it  is  granted  to  him  that  he  cannot  err ;  of  the  pope's  omnipotence.  That  theory  had 
he  judges  all,  and  may  not  be  judged  of  any 


whence  there  accrues  to  him  a  great  share  in 
the  secular  authority.  Bellarmine  does  not 
go  the  length  of  ascribing  a  secular  power  to 
the  pope  directly  of  divine  right  ;f  though 
Sextus  V.  cherished  this  opinion,  and  was 
even  displeased  when  any  abandoned  it ;  but 
he  nevertheless  distinctly  attributes  to  him  an 
indirect  power  of  the  kind.  He  compares  the 
secular  authority  to  the  body,  the  spiritual  to 
the  soul  of  man,  and  ascribes  to  the  church  the 
same  sway  over  the  state  which  the  soul  exer- 
cises over  the  body.  It  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  spiritual  authority  to  curb  the 
secular  whenever  the  latter  becomes  prejudi- 
cial to  the  purposes  of  religion.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  to  the  j)ope  belongs  a  regular  influ- 
ence over  the  legislation  of  the  state  ;|  but 
should  a  law  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
souls,  and  the  sovereign  refuse  to  pass  it,  or' 
siiould  a  law  be  noxious  to  the  welfare  of  souls, 
and  the  sovereign  obstinately  persist  in  main- 
taining it,  then  is  the  pope  by  all  means  justi- 
fied in  enjoining  the  one  and  abrogating  the 
other.  This  same  principle  carries  him  very 
^r  indeed.  Does  not  the  soul  command  even 
the  death  of  the  body  if  it  be  necessary  1  In 
the  common  routine  the  pope  can  certainly 
not  depose  a  prince ;  but  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  souls,  in  that  case  he 
possesses  the  right  of  changing  the  govern- 
ment, and  transferring  it  from  one  occupant  to 
another.} 

*Bellannintif  de  concilioruin  autoritate,  c.  17:  "Sum' 
miM  pontifez  sirapliciier  et  absolute  est  supra  ecclesiam 
unWeraam  et  supra  concilium  generate,  ita  ut  nullum  in 
terris  supn  se  judicium  agnoscat."  [The  supreme  pon- 
tiff is  simplv  and  absolutely  above  the  universal  church 
and  above  the  general  council,  so  that  he  owns  no  judg- 
ment on  earth  over  him.] 

t  Bellarminus  de  Romano  pontifice  Y.  YT. :  "  Asserimus 
pontlficem  nt  pontificem  eisi  non  habeat  ullam  meram 


pope,  as  pope,  though  he  has  no  mere  temporal  authority, 
yet  has,  in  order  to  spiritual  good,  supreme  power  of  dis- 
posing of  the  temporal  things  of  all  Christians.] 


t  Bellarminus  de  Romano  pontifice  V.  VI. :  **  Quantum 
ad  personas,  non  potest  pajiaut  papaordinarie  temporales 
principes  deponere,  etiam  justa  de  causa,  eo  niodo  quo  de- 
ponet  episcopos,  Id  est  tanquam  ordinarius  judex :  tamen 
potest  mutare  regna  et  unt  auferre  aique  alteri  conferre 
tanquam  summus  princeus  spiritualis,  si  id  neceasarium 
fit  ad  animarum  salutem,^'  etc.  etc.  [Ab  regards  persons. 
the  pope  cannot,  as  pope,  ordinarily  depose  temporal 
princes,  even  for  just  causes,  in  the  same  way  as  he  de- 
poses bishops,--tnat  Is.  as  ordinary  judge;  nevertheless, 
as  supreme  spiritual  prince,  he  can  change  kingdoms,  ana 
take  them  from  one  sovereini  and  bestow  them  on  ano- 
ther^ that  be  necessary  to  the  weal  of  souls,  &c.  ^.1 

f  Tbeie  docUinef  are,  in  fiict,  bul  a  reoaphuatkmort 


already  been  virtually  put  forth  with  more  or 
less  explicitness  by  Allen  and  Parsons;  Bel- 
larmine sought  to  establish  it  in  detail.  He 
finds  that  God  has  not  bestowed  the  temporal 
authority  on  any  one  in  particular ;  whence  it 
follows  that  he  has  bestowed  it  on  the  masses. 
The  authority  of  the  state  therefore  is  lodged 
in  the  people,  and  the  people  consign  it  some- 
times  to  a  single  person,  sometimes  to  several : 
it  perpetually  retains  the  right  of  changing 
the  forms  of  government,  of  retracting  its 
grant  of  authority  and  disposing  of  it  anew. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  only  the 
author*s  individual  views ;  they  are,  in  &ct, 
identical  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  of  those  times.  In  a  manual  for 
confessors,  which  obtained  currency  through- 
out  the  whole  catholic  world,  and  which  had 
been  revived  by  the  Magister  Sacri  Palatii,  the 
monarchial  authoritj;  is  not  merely  considered 
as  subject  to  the  pope  in  as  far  as  weal  of  the 
souls  demands  ;*  it  is  roundly  asserted,  that  a 
king  may  be  deposed  b^  the  people  for  tyr- 
anny, or  for  neglect  of  his  duties,  and  another 
be  elected  in  his  stead  by  the  majority  of  the 
nation.!  Francis  Suarez,  professor  primarius 
of  theology  in  Coimbra,  makes  it  his  espe- 
cial business,  m  his  defence  of  the  catholic 
church  against  the  Anglican,  to  ex]K>und  and 
confirm  Bellarmine*s  doctrine.|  But  it  is 
above  all  Mariana  who  elaborates  with  pecu- 
liar zest  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.     He  suggests  all  the  questions  that 

maxims  put  forward  In  the  thirteenth  century.  Thomas 
Aquinas  nad  already  employed  the  comparison  that  here 
plays  so  important  a  part:  "Poteetas  secularis  subditur 
spiritual  i  sicut  corpus  anlms."  [The  secular  power  is 
subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  body  is  to  tne  soul.j 
Bellarmine,  in  his  Tractatin  de  potesiate  summi  pontificw 
in  rebus  teraporalibus  adverBus  G.  Barclaium,  cites  up- 
wards of  seventy  authors  of  diflferent  countries,  bv  whom 
the  power  of  the  oope  was  regarded  nearly  in  the  samo 
light  as  by  himself. 

*  Aphorismi  confessarlonim  ex  doctorum  sententils  col- 
lecti,  auctore  Emanuele  Sa,  nuper  accurate  expurgati  a 
revmo-  sacri  palatii  ed.  Antv.  p.  480.  The  author  adds, 
however,  as  though  he  had  not  said  enough :  **  QuUam 
tamen  juris  periti  putarunt  summum  pontlficem  suprema 
civil i  potestate  pollere.*'  [Some  junsts,  however,  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  pope  is  endowed  with  supreme 
civil  authority.] 

4  Ibit).  p.  608  (ed.  Colon,  p.  313).  **  Rex  potest  per  rem- 
puDlicam  privarl  ob  tyrannidem  et  si  non  &clat  ofilcium 
suura  et  cum  est  aliqua  causa  jusU,  et  ellgl  potest  alius  a 
majore  parte  popull:  quidem  tamen  solum  tyrannidem 
causamj>utant." 

t  R.  r.  Franc.  Suarex  Granatensls.  etc.  defenslo  fidei 
catholic*  et  apostolic*  adversus  Angilcancsect»  errorea 
lib.  in. :  de  summl  pontlficis  supra  temporales  reges  excel- 
lentia  et  potestate.  It  Is  evident  that  Bellarmlne*s  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  the  people  to  revoke  tha  delafaied 
authority,  had  azclted  special  oppositioii. 
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could  be  raised  on  the  sabject,  and  uncompro- 
mimngly  decides  thero  in  ^vourofthe  aeople, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  aotaority. 
He  doubts  not  that  a  prince  may  be  deposed, 
nay,  put  to  death,  if  his  condoet  be  hurtful  to 
religion.  He  pronounces  an  euloguim  full  of 
pathetic  dechunation  on  Jacques  Clement,  who, 
after  taking  counsel  with '  theologians,  went 
and  slew  his  king."^  He  is  at  least  perfectly 
logical  and  consistent  in  this ;  these  very  doc- 
trines bad  unquestionably  kindled  the  mnati- 
cism  of  the  assassin. 

For  no  where  were  they  promulgated  with 
such  furious  violence  as  in  France.  It  is  im-^ 
possible  to  meet  with  any  thing  more  anti- 
royal  than  the  diatribes  thundered  out  from 
the  pulpit  by  Jean  Boucher.  That  preacher 
finds  centred  in  the  estates  of  the  nation  the 
public  might  and  majesty,  the  power  to' bind 
and  to  loose,  the  indefeasible  sovereignty,  and 
the  judicial  sway  over  sceptre  and  realm :  for 
in  them  subsists  the  very  fountain  of  all  these ; 
firom  the  people  comes  the  prince,  not  by  neces- 
sity and  compulsion,  but  by  free  choice.  He 
takes  the  same  view  with  Bellarmine  of  the 
relation  between  church  and  state,  and  repeats 
the  comparison  of  body  and  soul.  One  condi- 
tion alone,  he  says,  limits  the  freedom  of  the 
popular  choice :  one  thing  alone  is  forbidden 
the  people,  namely,  to  ac|;ept  a  heretic  king ; 
it  would  thereby  draw  down  upon  it  the  curse 
ofGod.t 

Strange  combination  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions and  democratic  notions,  of  absolute 
freedom  and  complete  subiection, — self-con- 
tradictory and  anti-national, — ^but  which  yet 
east  an  inexplicable  spell  over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Sorbonne  had  hitherto  constantly  de- 
fended the    roysl   and    national    privileges 

•  Blariana  de  rege  el  regia  insUtutione.  The  follow- 
ing among  oiher  expreeeioiu:  *' Jac.  Clemens  .  .  cogniio 
aUieologto,  quo0  erat scisciiatus,  tynnnum  jure  Interimi 
poiM  .  .  cneo  rege  iogeos  sibi  nomen  fecit.''  [Jacauee 
Clement  .  .  having  iearaed  firom  the  divines  henad 
confulted,  that  a  tjrant  might  justly  be  put  to  death, .  .  . 
•ehieved  a  great  name  by  killing  the  king.] 

t  Jean  Boucher :  Sermons,  Paris,  1694,  in  several  pas- 
Mgei.  He  says,  p.  194, ''  L'Eglise  seigneurie  les  royaumes 
ei  estates  de  la  cnretient^,  non  pour  y  usurper  puissance 
direete  comme  sur  son  propre  temporel,  mais  oien  indi- 
nctament  pour  empescher  aue  rien  ne  se  passe  au  tem- 
porel qui  soit  au  prejudice  du  rovaume  de  Jesus  Christ, 


par  cydevant  il  a  est^  declare  par  la  similitude  de 

la  puissance  de  I'esprit  sur  le  corps."  Further  on,  p.  162 : 
**Ladiflbraicedu  prestre  et  du  roi  nous  eclaircit  cette 
matiere,  le  pretre  estant  de  Dieu  seul,  ce  qui  ne  se  peut 
dire  du  roi.  Carsitouslesroisestoientmorts«lespeuples 
t'evpourroient  bien  (aire  d'autres:  mais  smI  nj  avoit 
plus  aucun  prestre,  il  faudroit  que  Jesus  Christ  vInt  en 
peiBonne  pour  en  faire  de  nouveaux.'*  [The  church  has 
dominion  ovm*  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Christendom, 
not  to  usurp  direct  power  over  them  as  in  ite  own  tempora- 
lilies,  but  mdirectly  to  prevent  any  thins  occurring  In  the 
temporal  government  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Chrbt,  as  heretofore  it  nasbeen  set  foith  by  the  similitude 
ofthe  power  ofthe  mind  over  the  body.  .  .  The  differ- 
ence between  the  priest  and  the  king  elucidates  this  mat- 
ter to  us;  the  priest  being  of  God  alone,  which  cannot  be 
■aid  ofthe  king.  For  if  all  kings  were  dead,  the  people 
might  readily  make  them  oUiers  in  their  places ;  but  if 
there  was  no  longer  a  priean  in  existence,  it  would  be  ne- 
ceHBiythatJefOfChrifi  should  come  in  person  to  make 
atwones.]  I 


against  these  ultra-montane  sacerdotal -pre- 
tensions. When  now,  after  the  murder  of  the 
Guises,  these  doctrines  were  preached  from  all 
ihe  pulpits, — when  it  was  proclaimed  aloud  in* 
the  streets,  and  typified  by  symbols  on  the 
altars  and  in  processions,  that  king  Henry  IIL 
had  forfeited  his  crown,  **the  good  citiaene 
and  inhabitants  of  the  city,*'  as  they  called 
themselves,  turned,  **  in  their  scruples  of  con- 
science," to  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  to  obtain  from  it  a  valid 
decision  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  their 
withstanding  their  sovereign.  Thereupon  the 
Sorbonne  assembled  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1589.  •*  After,**  says  their  decision,  *«  having 
heard  the  nature  and  free  counsels  of  all  the 
magistri, — after  many  and  divers  arguments 
heard,  drawn  for  the  most  part  verbatim  from 
holy  writ,  the  canon  law,  and  the  papal  ordin- 
ances,— it  has  been  concluded  by  the  dean  of 
the  fkculty,  without  any  dissenting  voice: 
first,  that  the  people  of  tlus  realm  are  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  swoim 
by  them  to  king  Henry.  Furthermore,  that 
the  said  people  may,  without  scruple  of  con« 
science,  combine  together,  arm  themselves, 
and  collect  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Romata  catholic  apostolic  religion  a^inst  the 
abominable  proceedings  ofthe  aforesaid  king.*** 
Seventy  members  of  the  faculty  were  present, 
the  younger  of  them  in  particular  voted  for 
the  resolution  with  fierce  enthusiasni.t 

The  general  acquiescence  which  these  theo- 
ries obtained,  was  doubtless  owing  chiefly  to 
their  being  at  this  moment  the  real  expression 
of  the  phenomena,  of  the  occurrences.  In  the 
French  troubles,  popular  and  ecclesiastical 
opposition  had  actually  come  forwani  from 
their  respective  sides  and  met  in  alliance ;  the 
citizens  of  Paris  had  been  countenanced  and 
confirmed  in  their  insurrection  against  their 
lawful  sovereign  by  the  pope's  legate.  Bel- 
larmine himself  had  long  been  in  the  suite  of 
the  latter :  the  doctrines  he  bad  wrought  out 
in  his  learned  solitude,  and  put  forward  with 
such  logical  consistency  and  with  such  great 
success,  announced  themselves  in  the  event 
which  he  witnessed  and  in  part  elicited. 

It  accords  too  with  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  Uie  Spaniards  approved  of  these  doctrines, 
and  that  they  were  tolerated  by  a  sovereign 
so  iealous  as  Philip  IL  The  Spanish  mon- 
archy waJB  a  power  essentially  supported  by  . 
ecclesiastical  attributes.  Numerous  passages 
from  Lope  de  Vega  manifest  that  it  was  so 
understood  by  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  the 
religious  majesty  they  loved,  and  liked  to  see 
represented,  in  their  sovereigns.    But  besides 

♦  Responsnm  facultatis  theologin  Parisiensis:  printid 
in  the  Additions  au  Journal  de  Heniy  III.  p.  317. 

t  Thuanus.  lib.  94,  p.  256,  states  thenaemben  present  at 
but  sixty,  and  will  not  allow  of  their  unanimity,  although 
the  document  cited  says  verbatim:  ^'audiu  omnium  et 
singulorum  magistroium,  auid  ad  s^uaginu  convenerant, 
dsUbentlOBS   .    .   cMicliram  eii  nenine  refragante.'* 
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tiii8»  the  king  was  linked  in  the  efibrts  for  the 
renovation  m  eatholicisin,  not  with  the  priests 
alone,  but  also  with  the  revolted  people.  The 
people  of  Paris  reposed  greater  confidence  in 
nim  than  in  the  French  princes  at  the  head  of 
the  Ligue.  A  new  ally,  as  it  were;  now  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  kinff  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits.  There  seemed  no  reason  to  foresee 
that  he  should  have  any  thing  to  fear  from 
them  ;  tliey  rather  afforded  his  policy  a  justi- 
fication boUi  legal  and  religious,  highly  advan- 
tageous to  his  dignity  and  consideration  even 
in  'Spain,  and  immediately  conducive  to  the 
SQCcess  of  his  foreign  enterprizes.  The  king 
dwelt  more  on  this  momentary  utility  of  the 
Jesuit  doctrines,  than  on  their  general  purport 
and  tendency.^ 

Now  is  not  this  commonly  the  case  with 
regard  to  political  notions  ?  Whether  do  they 
rather  arise  out  of  the  events,  or  originate 
themi  For  which  of  the  two  are  they  more 
cherished,  for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  thought  they  can  be  turned  ? 

However  this  may  be,  their  force  remains 
the  same.  Whilst  the  Jesuit  doctrines  express 
the  efforts  of  the  papacy  in  its  crisis  of  restora- 
tion, or  rather  those  of  the  world  at  large  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  papacy  was  placed, 
they  gave  it  neV  strength  by  furnishing  it 
with  a  systematic  foundation  in  accordance 
with  the  predominant  convictions  in  theology, 
and  they  promoted  a  spirit  in  the  minds  of 
men,  on  the  prevalence  of  which  the  victory 
was  dependent 

CoT^/lict  of  doctrines. 

Never,  however,  in  Ekirope  has  either  a 
power  or  a  doctrine,  least  of  all  a  political 
doctrine,  attained  to  complete  and  sole  domi- 
nion. 

Nor  can  any  be  conceived  which  shall  not 
appear  partial  and  narrow  when  compared 
with  the  highest  abstract  standard. 

At  every  period  the  notions  that  strove  for 
exclusive  dominion  have  been  met  by  a  resis- 
tance which,  springing  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble soil  of  common  dauy  life,  has  called  new 
and  vigorous  powers  into  action. 

Whilst  we  perceive  that  no  power  can  rise 
to  eminence  unless  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
opinion,  we  may  add  to  this,  that,  in  opinion 
too  it  finds  its  limits ;  the  conflicts  of  ideas 


*  Pedro  RIbftdeneira,  in  hts  book  a^ut  Machiarelli, 
which  waB  produced  at  early  aa  ihe  vear  1595,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  prince  of  Spain,  repeated  them,  in  a  moderat- 
ed form  it  is  true,  but  he  did  repeat  them.  Traudo  de  ia 
raligioa  y  virtudea  que  dove  tener  el  principe  Cbriatiano 
para  govemar  y  conservaraus  estadoa,  contro  lo  que  Nicolo 
Machiavello  y  loa  politicoa  d'este  tiempo  ensenan.  Anve- 
rea,  Id^T.  Princea,  according  to  him,  are  the  aervanta  of 
the  church,  but  not  ita  judgea,  armed  to  chaaliae  heretica, 
the enemiea  of  the  church,  and  rebeli  againat  it:  bttt  not 
lo  give  lawf  to  it,  nor  to  be  ezpotiton  oTOod'a  will.  He 
abidea  by  the  illuttntion  of  body  and  aoal.  The  earthly 
kingdom,  aa  St.  Gregory  sayi,  muit  obey  the  kingdom  of 
kaavan. 
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that  engender  great  social  results  always  find 
their  accomplishment  too  in  the  regions  of 
conviction  and  thought 

Thus  in  the  present  case  the  idea  of  a  sa- 
cerdotal religioB  ruling  supreme  over  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  world,  enoountered  « 
mighty  resistance  in  that  national  indepen- 
dence, .which  is  the  proper  expression  of  the 
temporal  element  of  society. 

The  Germanic  institution  of  monarchy  dif- 
fused through  the  nations  of  Romish  orighi, 
and  deeply  rooted  amongst  them,  has  invari- 
ably triumphed  over  every  attempt  to  over- 
throw it,  whether  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
priesthood,  or  by  the  fiction  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  which  has  always  finally  proved 
untenable. 

The  extravagant  connexion  into  which 
these  two  principles  had  entered  in  the  XinjfiM 
under  consideratitm,  was  met  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  monarchy. 

It  was  next  attacked  by  the  protestants, 
though  at  first  they  may  possibly  have  wa- 
vered, with  all  the  ardour  of  an  enemy  who 
sees  his  opponent  venturing  on  a  desperate 
game,  and  entering  upon  a  path  that  must 
lead  him  to  destruction. 

God  alone,  the  protestants  mamtained,  sets 
princes  and  sovereigns  over  the  human  race : 
He  has  reserved  to  Himself  to  lift  up  and 
bring  low,  to  apportion  and  moderate  authori- 
ty. True,  He  no  longer  descends  from  hea- 
ven to  point  out  with  his  finger  those  to  whom 
dominion  is  due,  but  through  his  eternal  pro- 
vidence there  have  been  introduced  into  every 
kingdom  laws  and  an  established  order  m 
things,  according  to  which  the  ruler  is  chosen. 
If  by  virtue  of  this  appointed  order  a  prince 
accedes  to  command,  his  title  is  to  the  full 
the  same  as  though  God's  voice  declared, 
This  shall  be  your  king.  Time  was  when 
God  did  point  out  Moses,  the  judges,  and  the 
first  kings  personally  to  his  people,  but  after 
a  fixed  order  had  been  established,  those  who 
subsequently  ascended  the  throne  were  equal- 
ly God's  anointed  as  the  former.* 

Arguing  from  these  principles,  the  protests 
ants  now  msisted  on  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting even  to  unjust  and  censurable  sovereigns. 
No  man  is  perfect  Now,  if  it  were  once 
deemed  allowable  to  deviate  from  the  order 
appointed  by  God,  even  trifiing  defects  would 
be  seized  on  to  justify  the  deposition  of  a  so- 
vereign. Not  even  heresy  on  the  monarch's 
part  could,  they  said,  <mi  the  whole,  absolve 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  son  must 
not  indeed  obev  the  impious  fiither  in  what  is 
contrary  to  (Jod's  commands,  in  other  re* 


*  Explicatio  controveriiamm  quv  a  nonnullif  moveatur 
ex  Heilrici  Borboaii  n^  in  regnum  Franci*  conititu- 
tione,  .  .  .  opua  .  .  .  a  Toasaoo  Bercheto  Liosonenai  e 
Gallico  in  Latinum  temonem  convecfum.  SediuU,!^. 
Cap.  ii. 
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iBpects,  however,  he  contiDues  to  owe  him 
reference  and  subjection. 

The  matter  would  not  have  been  insignifi- 
cant had  the  protestants  even  been  alone  in 
devising  and  adhering  to  these  principles ;  but 
what  was  of  still  more  moment,  these  also 
found  acceptance  amonfi^a  part  of  the  French 
catholics,  or  rather  the  latter  arrived  sponta- 
neously at  analogous  conclusiona 

In  spite  of  the  papal  excommunication,  no 
inconsiderable  body  of  good  catholics  main< 
tained  unswerving  fidelity  to  Henry  III.,  and 
transferred  their  alle^^iance  to  his  successor, 
Henry  IV.  The  Jesuit  doctrines  did  not  take 
with  this  party,  who  were  not  wanting  in  ar- 
guments to  defend  their  position,  without  yet 
apostatising  firom  Catholicism. 

This  party  next  endeavoured  to  define  the 
agthority  of  the  clergy,  and  its  relation  to  the 
temporal  power,  upon  opposite  views  to  those 
of  the  Jesuits.  They  held  that  the  spiritual 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  that  the  power 
of  the  clergy  relates  only  to  spiritual  things ; 
tliat  excommunication  can,  by  its  very  na- 
ture, only  affect  communion  with  the  church, 
but  can  detract  nothing  from  temporal  rights. 
Now  a  king  of  France  can  never,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  excluded  firom  the  communion  of 
the  church ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  lilies ;  how  much  less  allow- 
able is  it  to  attempt  to  strip  him  of  his  inher- 
itance. And  where  is  it  to  be  found  distinct- 
ly written  that  the  subject  may  rebel  against 
his  king,  and  adopt  measures  of  force  against 
him  ?  God  has  appointed  him  ;  he  calls  him- 
self king  by  the  grace  of  God ;  in  one  solitary 
case  may  the  subject  refiise  him  allegiance, 
namely,  when  he  exacts  any  thing  contrary 
to  God's  commands.^ 

From  these  principles  of  divine  right  they 
drew  the  conclusion,  that  not  only  was  it  law- 
jfnl  for  them,  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
obey  even  a  protestant  king.  The  subject 
roust  accept  the  kin^  such  as  God  imposes 
him;  obedience  to  hun  is  God*s  command; 
there  can  exist  absolutely  nothing  to  justify 
depriving  a  prince  of  his  rights.!  They  even 
maintained  that  their  proceedings  were  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  catholic  interests. 
Henry  IV.  was  intelligent,  gracious,  and  up- 
right ;  nothinj?  but  good  was  to  be  expected 
of  him ;  but  if  France  should  reject  him,  petty 
potentates  would  sprins:  up  in  every  direc- 
tion, till  the  general  discord  would  enable 
the  protestant  party  to  acquire  complete  as- 
cendency. | 

Thus  within  the  limits  of  Catholicism  itself 
arose  an  opposition  against  the  endeavours  of 

*  I  follow  in  this  place  the  extract  from  an  anonjmoufl 
writing  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1686,  in  Cayet,  Col- 
lection UniverseU e  de  Attmoires,  tome  66,  p.  44. 

t  Btienne  Pasquier,  Recherches  de  France.  341. 344. 

}  Explanation  in  Thuanus,  lih.  97,p.  316.  Sectanoe 
diflseluto  imperio  et  singulb  regni  paitlbus  a  reliquo  cor* 
jK>re  di  risis  potentiores  K»re. 


the  papacy  which  had  grown  out  of  the  revK 
val ;  and  it  was  dubious  firom  the  very  first 
whether  Rome  would  be  able  to  pot  down 
these  antagonists.  It  might  be,  the  doctrine 
of  the  opposition  was  not  fully  wrought  out ; 
it  might  be  it  possessed  less  practis^  cham- 
pions, but  it  was  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
convictions  of  the  European  community ;  its 
whole  position  was  in  itself  just  and  blame- 
less ;  and  what  above  all  gave  it  accessory 
stren^h  was,  that  the  papal  doctrines  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Spanish  power. 

The  monarchy  of  Philip  II.  seemed  day  by 
day  to  become  more  menacing  to  the  general 
freedom,  and  it  awoke  throughout  all  Europe 
that  jealous  nlislike,  which  arises  less  from 
actual  aggressions  than  from  apprehension  of 
them,  and  from  that  sense  of  endangered  li- 
berty which  seizes  on  men*s  minds,  though 
they  cannot  fully  account  to  themselves  lor 
their  motives. 

So  close  an  union  now  subsisted  between 
Rome  and  Spain,  that  those  who  gainsayed 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church,  thereby  at  the 
same  time  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Span- 
ish power.  They  thereby  fulfilled  a  course 
become  necessary  in  Europe,  and  were  in 
consequence  secure  of  approbiation  and  sop- 
port  A  secret  sympathy  links  nations  to* 
ffether.  Resolute  allies  arose  unsolicited  and 
mm  unexpected  quarters  in  aid  of  the  nation- 
al party  of  French  catholics,  and  this,  too,  in 
Italy  itself,  before  the  pope*s  eyes. 

The  Venetians  were  the  first 

In  Venice  some  few  years  previously — in 
the  year  1582 — there  had  taken  place  a 
noiseless  change,  almost  wholly  overlooked 
in  the  history  of  the  republic,  but  not  the  less 
highly  influential.  Hitherto  important  mat- 
ters had  been  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  few 
old  patricians  chosen  out  of  a  small  circle  of 
families.  But  at  this  period  a  discontented 
majority  in  the  senate,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members,  were  si^ccessful  in 
their  struggles  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  admin- 
istration, such  as  they  were  by  all  means  en- 
titled to  according  to  the  letter  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

Now  the  former  government  had  never,  in- 
deed, been  backward  in  carefully  upholding 
its  own  independence,  but  still  it  had  always, 
as  far  as  practicable,  coalesced  in  the  mea- 
sures  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Church. 
The  new  government  no  longer  observed  this 
policy,  but  rather,  for  mere  opposition's  sake, 
were  disposed  to  cross  the  designs  of  those 
powers. 

The  Venetians  had  naturally  a  strong  in- 
terest in  so  doing. 

On  the  one  hand  they  remarked  with  dis- 
pleasure that  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  omni- 
potence, and  of  the  blind  obedience  aIuc  to 
him,  was  preached  even  in  their  own  domin- 
ions ;  on  the  other  they  dreaded  the  complete 
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defltraction  of  the  European  balance  of  power 
if  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  France.  Hitherto  the 
liberties  of  Enrope  had  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  mutoal  hostility  of  those  two  conntries. 

The  course  of  events  in  France  was,  there- 
fore, watched  with  redoubled  interest  Those 
writings  which  defended  the  royal  preroga< 
live  were  fastened  on  with  avidity.  Especial 
influence  was  exercised  by  a  society  consist- 
ing of  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  which 
assembled  at  the  house  of  Andrea  Morosini, 
and  which  numbered  among  its  members  Le- 
onardo Donato  and  Niccolo  Conterini,  both  of 
them  afterwards  doge^  Domenico  Molini, 
subsequently  a  leading  chief  of  the  republic, 
fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  other  distinguished  men, 
all  of  them  at  an  age  when  men  are  disposed 
not  only  to  adopt  new  opinions,  but  also  to 
adhere  to  them  and  carry  them  out ;  and  all 
of  them  declared  adversaries  of  the  assumpt 
tionsof  the  Church,  and  of  the  ascendency  of 
the  Spaniards.*^  It  is  always  highly  impor- 
tant towards  working  out  a  political  system, 
and  giving  it  efllcacy,  even  when  it  is  found- 
ed on  fact,  that  there  should  exist  men  of 
talent  who  may  represent  it  in  their  own  per- 
sons, and  who  are  agreed  among  Uiemselves 
to  propagate  it  each  in  his  own  circle :  but 
this  is  doubly  important  in  a  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  matters  were 
not  left  at  the  point  of  mere  thought  and  in- 
clination. From  the  very  first  the  Venetians 
had  conceived  a  confidence  in  Henry  IV.  that 
he  would  prove  capable  of  raising  up  France 
again,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance  of  power. 
Thongh  themselves  under  manifold  obliga- 
tions to  the  pope  who  had  excommunicated 
him,  though  encompassed  both  by  land  and 
sea  by  the  Spaniards,  who  wished  for  his 
downnlUand  though  possessed  of  no  vast  and 
commanding  power,  they  were  yet  of  all  ca- 
tholics the  first  who  had  the  spirit  to  recoc^- 
nize  that  king.  On  the  notification  of  their 
ambassador,  Mocenigo,  they  empowered  him 
to  congratnlate  Henry  IV.  on  his  accession.^ 
This  example  was  not  lost  on  others.  Though 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  had  not 
the  courage  to  commit  himself  to  an  open  re- 
cognition, he  yet  engaged  in  a  friendly  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  the  new  king.| 
The  protestant  monarch  suddenly  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  catholic  allies,  nay,  pro- 

•  In  the  anonjraouf  Vita  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (by  Fra 
Fulgeniio)  p.  101,  in  Oriselini's  Memorabilia  of  Fra  Pao- 
lo, p.  p.  40.  78,  and  in  some  paeaagee  in  Foscarini,  we  find 
accountaoftbia  "  ridotto  Mauroceno."  Beeidea  the  above- 
named  membera  of  the  aociety,  there  belonged  to  it  like- 
wiae  PlPtro  and  Oiacopo  Contarini,  GiacopoMoroainI, 
Leonardo  Mocenigo,  who,  however,  did  not  attend  aa  reg- 
ularly aa  the  othen,  Antonio  Quirini^  Giacopo  Marcello, 
Marino  Zane,  and  Aleaaandro  Halipiero,  wno,old  aa  he 
waa,  always  accompanied  Fra  Paolo  home. 

t  Andreas  Mauroceni  Hklorianun  Yenetamm,  lib.  ziii. 
p.  648. 

t  Galluzzi.  latoria  del  Gianducato  di  Tuscana,  lib.  v. 
(torn.  V.  p.  78.) 


tected  by  them  against  the  bead  of  their  own 
Church. 

In  every  crisis  of  great  moment  the  public 
opinion  of  Enrope  invariably  declares  its  bias 
in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  ambiguity. 
Fortunate  is  he  on  whose  side  it  ranges  itself ; 
all  his  enterprizes  proceed  thenceforth  with 
so  much  the  more  fkcility.  Henry  IV.  was 
now  the  favoarite.  The  ideas  coupled  with 
his  name  had  hardly  found  utterance,  yet 
were  they  already  so  mig^hty,  they  could  even 
venture  to  attempt  winning  over  the  papacy 
to  own  their  validity. 

Latter  times  of  Sixtue  V. 

We  return  once  more  to  Sixtus  V.  Hav- 
ing already  spoken  of  his  internal  administra^ 
tion,  and  of  his  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
vival, we  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  about 
his  policy  in  general. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  how  the  inex- 
orable justice  he  practised,  the  severe  finan- 
cial system  he  introduced,  and  his  rigid  eco- 
nomy, were  yet  associated  with  an  extraor- 
dinary propensity  to  fantastical  plans  of  po- 
licy. 

What  a  medley  of  strange  projects  entered 
his  head ! 

For  a  long  while  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  annihilate  the  Turk^ 
ish  einpire.  He  entered  into  correspondences 
in  the  East,  with  the  Persians,  some  Arab 
chie^,  and  the  Druses ;  he  fitted  out  galleys, 
and  others  were  to  be  furnished  him  by  Spain 
and  Tuscany.  Thus  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  second  by  sea  the  efibrts  of  Stephen 
Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  to  make 
the  main  attack  by  land.  The  pope  hoped  to 
combine  all  the  powers  of  the  north-east  and 
south-west  in  this  undertaking,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  Russia  would  not  only  coalesce 
with  the  king  of  Poland,  but  even  beoome 
subject  to  his  authority. 

Another  time  he  indulged  the  thought  of 
conquering  £fi7P^  either  alone,  or  with  no 
other  alliance  than  that  of  Tuscany.  On  this 
project  he  founded  the  most  extensive  views 
and  schemes — the  connection  of  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Mediterranean,*  the  revival  of  the 
old  commercial  system  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  the  conquest  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. Supposing,  however,  that  this  should 
not  appear  mim^iately  practicable,  what  was 

•  Diapaccio  Gritti,  23  Agoato,  1587.  **  (II  papa)  entrb  a 
parla della foaaa che  li  re  dell'  Egitto  havevano  £maper 
paaaar  del  mare  roaao  nel  mare  mediterraneo."  [Tba 
pope  began  to  talk  of  the  canal  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
made  in  order  to  paaa  from  the  Red  Sea  into  the  ]nediter> 
ranean.l  Sometimes  he  contemplated  attacking  Egypt 
aiogle  banded.  **  Scoprl  la  cauaa  del  deaideimr  danan 
arraata  che  vorria  far  aolo  per  le  im> 
qaelle  galee  che  ajutaaaero  a 

^       made  known  the  cause  of  hit 

wiahing  for  money,  namely,  to  apend  it  on  an  expediikm 
to  be  fiued  out  by  himaelf  alone  againat  Egypt,  and  to  pay 
thoae  galleyi  which  abould  aid  in  Ihe  eniorpfUe.] 


aiogie  nanaea.  '^ocopn  u 
per  implegarli  in  unaarraati 
preaa  oelr  Egitto  e  pacar  ( 
lu-  quella  impreaa."    [He  e 
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to  hiD^r  at  letst  an  expedition  to  Syria,  in 
order  to  have  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  cut  out 
from  the  rock  by  skilful  artists,  and  conveyed, 
carefully  wrapt  up,  to  Italy  1  He  already  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  yet  setting  up  in  Montalto 
that  most  holy  of  all  shrines ;  then  would  his 
native  land,  the  March,  where  already  stood 
the  sacred  house  of  Loretto,  comprise  within 
its  boundaries  the  birthplace  and  the  grave  of 
the  Saviour. 

One  other  idea  I  find  attributed  to  him, 
which  surpasses  all  the  others  in  extrava- 

Since.  It  is  said  that  after  the  murder  of  the 
uises,  the  proposal  was  made  to  Henry  III. 
that  he  should  nominate  a  nephew  of  the 
pope*8  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  legate,  it  is 
said,  made  this  proposal  with  the  pope's  know- 
ledge. If  the  nomination  was  made  with  all 
due  formality,  his  holiness  was  convinced  that 
the  king  of  Spain  would  give  the  infanta  in 
marriage  to  the  declared  heir:  such  a  suc- 
cessor would  be  recognized  by  every  one,  and 
an  end  would  be  put  to  all  troubles.  It  is  as- 
serted that  Henry  III.  was  ireally  for  a  mo- 
ment caught  by  these  representations,  until  it 
was  set  before  him  what  a  reputation,  if  he 
yielded  to  them,  he  would  leave  behind  fbr 
cowardice  and  pusillanimity.'^ 

Projects  these,  or  rather,  for  the  word  is  al« 
most  too  definitOi  fkntasies,  castles  in  the 
air  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  How 
strangely  discordant  do  they  seem  with  this 
pope's  active  measures,  so  strenuously  practi- 
cal and  to  the  purpose ! 

And  yet,  might  we  not  venture  to  assert, 
that  these  were  often  based  on  extravagant, 
impracticable  thoughts  1  The  elevation  of 
Rome  into  a  regular  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom, to  be  visited  after  the  lapse  of  an  ap- 
pointed number  of  years  by  the  people  of 
erery  country,  even  of  America;  the  conver 
tion  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  into  memo- 
rials of  the  subjugation  of  paganism  by  the 
Christian  reli^on ;  the  hoarding  up  of  money 
borrowed  at  mterest,  to  form  a  treasure  on 
which  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  was 


*  Thit  account  it  contained  in  a  Memoire  du  seiciK 
de  Schombeig.  Marechal  de  France  sous  Henri  III.,  in 
the  Holiendorf  MSS.  of  the  imp.  library  in  Vienna,  No. 
114.  "Quelque  temm  aprto  la  mort  de  Mr.  de  Guise 
Avenue  en  Blois  il  nit  propoe6  par  le  cardinal  de  More- 
■ino  de  la  part  de  Sa  Saintet^,  que  si  S.  M.  vouloit  de- 
clarer le  marquis  de  Pom  (1  probablj  misspell)  son  neveu 
heritier  de  la  couronne  et  le  laire  recevoir  pcrap  tel  avec 
•olemnitex  requises,  que  S.  S.  s'assuroit  que  le  rojr  d'Bs- 
paffne  bailleroit  en  oiariage  audit  marquis  IMntante  et 
"u^Bn  ce  faisant  toos  les  troubles  de  France  prendroient 
In.  A  quoi  le  toy  estant  prest  a  se  laisser  aller,  et  ce  par 
la  persuasion  de  quelqu'uns  qui  pour  lors  estoient  pres  de 
8.  M.|  Mr.  de  Schombers  rompit  ce  coup  par  telles  raisons, 
gue  ce  seruit  I'invenir  f'ordre  de  France,  abolir  les  loiz 
wndamfntales,  laisser  ft  la  posterity  un  ai^guroent  certain 
de  la  lachet^  et  pusillanimity  de  S.  M."  It  is  very  true 
that  Schoroben  makes  a  merit  of  having  prevented  this 
Intentioni  but  f  should  not  on  that  account  be  Inclined  at 
once  to  pronounce  it  altogether  imaginary.  The  memoir 
which  sets  forth  the  legitimacy  of  Henry  IV.'s  claims 
gives  this  warrant  for  lis  genuinenees,  tnat  it  lies  ob- 
scurely among  other  papere.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
BOihlflf  oMtv  steold  have  been  Mid  on  the  uMOer. 
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to  be  founded ;  all  of  them  plans  snrmooatiiig 
the  limits  of  practicability,  and  whose  origin 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  fire  of  religions  e&thu« 
siasm,  and  yet  which  mainly  determined  the 
active  character  of  this  pope's  life. 

From  youth  upwards,  hopes  and  desires 
sway  all  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  men ; 
the  present  is  as  it  were  compassed  round  by 
the  future,  and  the  soul  is  never  weary  oif 
committing  itself  to  the  expectation  of  a  per** 
sonal  good  fortune.  But  the  more  a  man's 
condition  rises,  the  more  do  these  longings 
and  anticipations  attach  themselves  to  gene- 
ral interests,  to  some  great  purpose  in  science, 
in  politics,  or  in  the  general  concerns  of  life. 
In  our  Franciscan,  the  stimulus  and  impulse 
of  personal  hopes  had  always  been  the  stronger 
inasmuch,  as  he  found  himself  on  a  career  that 
opened  out  to  him  the  noblest  prospects ;  they 
had  led  him  on  from  step  to  step,  and  nurtured 
and  sustained  his  spirit  in  the  days  of  his  pe- 
nury ;  he  had  caught  up  every  prophetic  word 
and  treasured  it  in  his  heart,  and  linked  with 
it,  against  the  time  of  success,  exalted  plans 
suggested  by  monkish  enthusiasm.  At  last  all 
his  hopes  were  fulfilled ;  from  a  mean  and  un« 
promising  beginning  he  had  reached  the  high* 
est  eminence  in  Christendom,  a  dignity  of  the 
importance  of  which  he  entertained  an  ex- 
aggerated conception:  he  believed  himself 
chosen  by  a  special  providence  to  carry  into' 
effect  the  ideas  that  floated  before  him. 

Even  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority he  did  not  abandon  his  habit  of  dis- 
cerning, amidst  all  the  bustle  of  general  busi- 
ness, the  possibility  of  brilliant  enterprizeai 
and  of  forming  projects  for  their  execution. 
There  was  in  all  of  them  an  element  of  a 
very  personal  nature :  power  and  renown  had 
charms  fbr  him;  he  loved  to  diflTuse  his  own 
splendour  over  all  that  belonged  to  him,  his 
family,  his  birth-place,  and  his  native  pro- 
vince ;  but  these  desires  were  always  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  interests  of  catholic  Chris- 
tendom ;  his  mind  was  always  open  to  grand 
ideas.  Only  this  difierence  is  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  one  part  of  his  projects  he  could 
himself  carry  out;  another  he  had  to  leave 
for  the  most  part  to  other  agents.  To  the 
former  he  applied  himself  with  that  inex* 
haustible  activity  which  springs  from  convic- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  ambition ;  in  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  display  far  1^ 
zeal,  either  because  he  was  by  nature  dis- 
trustf\il,  or  because  the  chief  part  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  consequently  of  the  fame  and  ad- 
vantage, was  to  be  consigned  to  others.  If 
we  ask  what  he  really  did  towards  the  accom- 
plishment, for  instance,  of  his  oriental  schemes, 
we  find  it  ainounts  after  all  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  he  cemented  alliances,  interchanged 
letters,  issued  admonitions,  and  made  prepa- 
rations; we  do  not  observe  that  he  ever 
adopted  serious  measures  adequate  to  the  end 
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in  view.  He  grasped  the  plan  with  the  ar- 
dour of  an  enthusiastic  imagination ;  but  as  he 
could  not  forthwith  set  his  own  hand  to  the 
work,  as  the  accomplishment  was  remote,  his 
will  was  not  really  efiective ;  the  scheme  that 
had  so  busily  occupied  his  mind  he  let  drop 
again,  and  its  place  was  taken  by  another. 

At  the  moment  before  us  the  pope  was  full 
of  the  grand  anticipations  connected  with  the 
undertaking  against  Henry  IV.,  anticipations 
of  a  complete  victory  for  strict  Catholicism, 
and  of  renovated  power  over  the  world  for  the 
popedom :  with  these  thoughts  he  was  wholly 
engrossed*  Nor  did  he  doubt  but  that  all 
cauiolic  states  were  fully  agreed,  that  they 
would  makecommon  cause  against  that  pro- 
testant  who  pretended  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Such  was  the  tone  of  his  mind,  such  his 
ardour,  when  the  fact  obtruded  itself  upon  him, 
that  a  catholic  power  wiUi  which  he  Uiouffht 
he  was  on  peculiarly  good  terms,  that  Venice 
had  ofibred  her  congratulations  to  that  very 
protestant  He  was  profoundly  mortified  by 
the  intelligence.  For  a  while  he  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  public  from  taking  fbrther 
steps ;  he  entreated  her  to  wait ;  time,  he  said, 
bore  marvellous  fruit ;  he  had  himself  learned 
from  the  good  old  senators  to  let  them  come 
to  maturity.*  Venice  for  all  that  recognized 
the  existing  ambassador  from  France,  de 
Maisse,  after  he  had  received  his  credentials 
as  plenipotentiary  from  Henry  IV.  Upon  this 
the  pope  proceeded  from  admonitions  to  threats. 
He  exclaimed  that  he  would  know  what  it 
behoved  him  to  do :  he  had  the  old  moTtito- 
ria  which  Julius  II.  had  issued  ajfainst  the 
Venetians -brought  forth,  and  a  dran  of  a  new 
one  against  them  prepared. 

Still  it  was  not  without  pain  and  inward 
repugnance  he  did  this.  Let  us  hear  for  a 
moment  how  he  expressed  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador whom  the  Venetians  sent  him  on  the 
subject 

''To  fkU  out  with  those  one  does  not  love,** 
said  the  pope,  "  is  no  such  great  mischance ; 
but  to  quarrel  with  those  one  loves,  is  indeed 
painful.  Yes;  it  will  give  us  pain" — ^he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  breast — *'  to  break  with 
Venice. 

*'  fiut  Venice  has  aggrieved  us.  Navarre,'* 
•0  he  called  Henry  I  v.,  *•  is  a  heretic  excom- 
municated by  the  holy  see ;  yet  has  Venice 
recognized  him  in  de&ince  of  all  our  admo- 
nitions. 

*'Is  the  Signory  then  the  first  among  the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth,  whose  place  it  b 
to  set  an  example  to  others  ?  There  is  still 
a  king  of  Spain,  there  is  still  an  emperor. 

"  Is  it  that  the  republic  has  any  fear  of  Na- 
varre 1  We  will  defend  it,  if  necessary  with 
all  our  might ;  we  have  the  strength  thereto. 


•98flM.1589.   <<Chep«irftinor  diDioDonainuUuolo 
avaiiU  con  quefto  NtTane,  ciiA  li  flUa<a  vadflr,"  ^kc 


Or  does  the  republic  thmk  to  inflict  any  in- 
jury on  us?    God  himself  would  stand  by  us. 

**  The  republic  should  prize  our  friendship 
higher  than  that  of  Navarre.  We  can  better 
aid  it 

**  I  entreat  you  recall  one  step !  The  catho- 
lic king  has  retracted  many  a  thing  because 
we  desired  it ;  not  firom  fear  of  us,  for  our 
power  against  his  is  but  as  that  of  a  fly  a^inst 
an  elephant's,  but  fVom  love,  because  it  was 
the  pope  who  made  the  request,  the  vicege- 
rent of  Christ,  who  prescribes  the  rules  <^ 
faith  to  him  and  to  all  others.  Let  the  Signory 
do  likewise ;  let  it  find  some  pretext  of  escape, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  matter;  it  has  men 
enough  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  every  one  of 
whom  might  rule  a  world."* 

But  one  cannot  speak  forever  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  The  ambassador  extraoi> 
dinary  from  Venice  was  Leonardo  Donato,  a 
member  of  Andrea  Morosini's  society ;  wholly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastico* 
political  opposition ;  a  man  as  we  should  say 
m  the  present  day,  of  the  firreatest  diplomatic 
dexterity,  who  had  already  conducted  many 
difficult  negociations  to  a  proq>erous  issue. 

Donato  could  not  explain  in  Rome  all  the 
motives  that  wrought  on  the  Venetians;  he 
put  forward  those  which  were  likely  to  find 
acceptance  with  the  pope,  since  their  import 
concerned  himself  in  common  with  Venice. 

For  was  it  not  manifest  that  the  Spanish 
ascendancy  in  the  south  of  Europe  was 
mightily  au^entin^  fh)m  year  to  year !  The 
pope  felt  this  as  distinctly  as  any  other  Italian 
sovereign :  even  now  he  oould  not  take  one 
step  in  Italy  without  the  approbation  and  coa- 
sent  of  the  Spaniards;  what  would  be  the 
state  of  things  when  they  should  have  become 
masters  of  France  1  Donato  roost  prominently 
put  forward  this  consideration,  dwelling  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  restoration.  He  laboured  to  show  that 
the  republic  had  not  conceived  the  thought  of 
injuring  the  pope,  but  rather  of  fovouring  and 
protectmg  a  grand  interest  of  the  Roman  see 
itsein 


*  Diapaccio  Donato,  26  Not.  1689.  The  pope  fpoke  00 
long,  thai  t)ie  ambanadon  said  were  they  to  write  it  all 
down,  it  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  read  it  in  the 
senate.  Among  other  things  he  insisted  continually  on 
the  eflfecta  of  excommunication.  **  Tre  sono  stati  scom- 
municati,  11  re  paasato,  il  principe  di  Conde,  il  re  di  Na- 
varra.  Due  sono  malamente  morti,  il  lerzo  ci  travagUa  e 
Dio  per  nosttx)  esercito  lo  mantiene :  ma  finira  anche  esso 
e  terminari  male :  dnbitiamo  punto  di.lul«— 2.  Dec.  II  papa 
publica  un  solennissimo  gtuoileo  per  invitar  ogn'  uno  a 
dover  pregar  S.  Divina  M^.  per  la  quiete  et  auguroento 
della  rede  cattolica."  [There  were  three  excommuni- 
cated,  the  late  kiitf,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  kins  of 
Navarre.  Two  oAhem  came  to  a  bad  end ;  the  third  Is 
labouring  under  the  burthenj  and  Ood  for  our  trial  still 
supports  him,  but  he  too  will  at  last  end  badly :  let  us  not 
have  any  doubt  about  him.— 2  Dec  The  pope  publishes  a 
▼ary  solemn  jubilee,  InvitiBg  every  one  to  t>ray  to  the 
DiTine  Majesty  for  the  quiet  and  Increase  01  the  catho- 
lic talth.]  During  this  Jubilee  he  would  see  no  one  **  per 
▼iver  a  se  stasso  et  a  sue  divotioni."  [Thatht  JQiihl  ptp 
his  Ume  with  himself  and  his  devoUmJ 
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The  pope  listened  to  him,  bat  appeared  im- 
movable and  not  to  be  convinced.  Donato 
despaired  of  eflectin^  any  thing  with  htm, 
and  applied  for  an  audience  to  leave.  He  re- 
ceived  it  on  the  16th  of  December,  1589,  and 
the  pope  appeared  disposed  to  refuse  him  his 
blessing.*^  Siztus  V.,  however,  was  not  so 
blinded  by  prejudice,  that  substantial  argu- 
ments cou  Id  make  no  impression  on  him.  He 
was  self-opinionated,  high-handed,  dogmati- 
cal, and  obstinate,  yet  with  all  that,  his  in- 
ward thoughts  were  not  unsusceptible  of 
change,  he  was  capable  of  being  gained  over 
to  new  views,  and  at  bottom  he  was  ^^ood  na- 
tured.  Even  whilst  he  was  still  disputing, 
and  stubbornly  upholding  his  principles,  he 
felt  himself  in  his  heart  shaken  and  convinced. 
In  the  middle  of  the  audience  he  became  all  at 
once  mild  and  complying. f  *'  He  who  has  a 
colleague,"  he  exclaimed,  "  has  a  master :  I 
will  talk  with  the  congregation ;  I  will  tell  it 
that  I  have  been  angry  with  you,  but  that  I 
have  been  overcome  by  you."  The  ambassa- 
dors waited  a  few  days  longer ;  the  pope  then 
declared,  that  he  could  not  approve  of  what 
the  republic  had  done,  still  he  would  not  adopt 
the  measures  he  had>x>ntemplated  against  iL 
He  gave  Donato  his  blessing  and  kissed  him. 

I^re  was  an  almost  insensible  change  of 
personal  feeling,  and  yet  it  was  pregnant  with 
the  fi^eatest  results.  The  pope  himself  re- 
lazed  the  rigour  with  which  he  persecuted 
the  protestant  king;  nor  would  he  absolutely 
condemn  the  catholic  party  that  had  adhered 
to  that  monarch  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued  by  Sixtus.  A  first  step  is  of 
much  importance,  as  it  determines  the  whole 
subsequent  course.  This  was  palpably  per- 
ceived on  the  part  of  the  opposition :  origin- 
ally it  had  only  sought  to  excuse  itself,  but 
now  it  forthwith  endeavoured  to  win  over  and 
subdue  the  pope  himself. 

Commissioned  by  the  princes  of  the  blood 
ftnd  by  the  catholic  peers  that  had  sided  with 
Henry  IV.,  monseigneur  de  Luxembourg 
made  his  appearance  in  Italy.  In  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  the  Spaniards,  Siztus  V.  ad- 
mitted him  into  Rome  in  January,  1590,  and 
gave  him  an  audience.  The  envojr  dwelt 
particularly  on  Henry*s  personal  qualities,  and 
set  forth  m  glowing  colours  his  valour,  his 
magnanimity  and  goodness  of  heart  The  pope 
was  quite  charmed  with  the  picture.  *'  Now 
truly,"  he  cried,  •*  I  grieve  that  I  have  ex- 
commuuicated  him."  Luxembourg  said  his 
lord  and  king  would  even  yet  make  himself 
worthy  of  absolution,  and  return  at  the  feet  of 
his  holiness  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church.  **In  that  case,"  replied  the  pope, 
*'  I  will  embrace  and  comfort  him." 


His  imagination  was  already  strongly  pos- 
sessed :  these  advances  at  once  suggested  to 
him  the  boldest  hopes.  He  gave  admission  to 
the  notion  that  it  was  rather  political  aversion 
to  Spain,  than  any  religious  conviction  hostile 
to  the  Roman  see,  that  withheld  the  protest- 
ants  from  returning  to  thecatliolic  church,  and 
thought  that  he  ought  by  no  means  to  repulse 
them.""  An  Engl^  envoy  was  already  in 
Rome ;  one  from  Saxony  was  announced.  He 
was  very  ready  to  hear  them:  "Would  to 
God,"  he  said,  **  they  would  all  come  to  our 
feet" 

The  Qptent  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  him  was  manifested,  among  other 
proofs,  by  his  behaviour  to  cardinal  Morosini, 
his  legate  in  France.  The  cardinal's  com- 
pliancy towards  Henry  III.  had  formerly  been 
regarded  as  criminal,  and  he  had  returned  to 
Italy  loaded  with  the  pope's  displeasure :  he 
was  now  introduced  into  the  consistory  by 
cardinal  Montalto,  and  the  pope  received  him 
with  the  declaration  that  he  rejoiced  that  a 
cardinal  of  his  own  choice  had  obtained  such 
universal  approbation-f  Donna  Camilla  led 
him  to  table. 

How  amazed  must  the  rigid  catholics  have 
been  at  this  change.  The  pope  showed  a 
leaning  towards  a  protestant  he  had  himself 
excommunicated,  and  who,  according  to  the 
old  principles  of  the  church,  was  incapacitated 
for  absolution  as  a  double  apostate. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  should 
have  produced  a  re-action.  The  strict  catholic 
party  was  not  so  thoroughly  dependent  on  the 
pope  that  it  could  not  ofler  him  resistance : 
the  Spanish  power  afforded  it  a  stay  to  which 
it  eagerly  clun^. 

The  liguists  m  France  upbraided  the  pope 
with  avarice :  he  would  not  draw  his  purse 
strings ;  he  wanted,  they  said,  to  economise 
the  gold  accumulated  in  the  castle  of  St  An- 
gek)  for  his  nephews  and  his  relations.    In 


•  Diip.  Donato  Dec.  16.    **  Dopo  f  I  lungo  negotio  reitan- 

loannfli  nrfvi  rf'nffni  anArBnam  >' 


4oqiui8i  piivi  d'onii  speransa.' 
t  Ibid.    **  Finaimente  InsplraU  del  signor  Dio  . 


.di«e 


d\  cootentareene  (to  give  um  hif  bleHing)  e  di  eMeral 
iMdato  vincer  da  noL" 


*  Dtopaccio  Donato,  13  Oenn.  1690.  *<  H  papa  biaslma 
V  opinione,  de*  cardinal!  ed'altri  prelati  che  lo  stimulano 
a  dover  liceniiar  eseo  signor  di  Lucenburg  e  li  accusa  che 
vogliano  farai  suo  pedante  (his  prompter,  as  we  should 
say)  in  quelle  che  ha  studiato  totto  il  tempo  de  la  viu  sua. 
S(»giunse  che  haveria  caro  che  la  regina  d'  Inghilterra, 
11  duca  di  Sassonia  e  tutti  gli  alui  andassero  a  suoi  piedl 
con  bona  dispositlone.  Che  dispiacerA  a  S^-  che  andassero 
ad  altri  principi  (catholic  that  is)  et  havessero  communi* 
catione  con  loro,  ma  si  consolava  quande  vadino  a  suoi 
piedi  a  dimandar  perdono."  [The  pope  finds  fault  with 
the  opinions  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  who  urge 
him  to  dismiss  this  monseigneur  Luxembourg,  and  charges 
them  with  a  desire  to  make  themselves  his  prompter  In  a 
matter  he  had  studied  all  his  life.  He  added,  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  the  queen  of  England,  the  duke  of  Sax- 
ony, and  all  the  rest  of  them  would  approach  his  feet  In  a 
becoming  disposition :  that  H  was  displeasing  to  his  holi- 
ness that  they  should  have  recourse  to  other  princes,  bat 
that  it  would  be  cheering  to  him  if  they  betook  them- 
selves to  his  feet  to  ask  for  pardon.]  He  repeated  these 
sentiments  in  various  forms  in  every  audience. 

i  Dispaccio,  3  Marzo.  **  Dice  di  consolarsi  assai  ch'  egll 
soa  creatura  (usee  di  tutti  tanto  celebrate.  11  clno-  Moro- 
sini acquisia  molio  honore  e  reputatlone  per  la  soa  rela- 
tione delle  coei  di  Francia."  [  ...  His  eminence  cardl- 
dal  Morosini  acquired  much  honour  andreputatk>n  by  hif 
report  of  the  afflalii  of  France.] 
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Spain  a  Jesuit  preached  upon  the  deplorable 
condition-  in  which  the  church  was  then 
placed.  "  Not  only  does  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice countenance  the  heretics,  but — hush! 
hush  !*'  he  said,  laying  his  finger  oh  his  lips, 
**but  even  the  pope  himself."  This  was 
echoed  in  Italy.  Sixtns  V.  was  already  grown 
80  captious,  that  the  admonition  issued  by  the 
general  of  the  capuchins  for  general  prayers, 
**  to  invoke  God^s  grace  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
church,"  was  regarded  by  him  in  the  light  of 
a  personal  insult,  and  he  suspended  the  gen- 
eral. 

Hints  and  private  complaints  were  not  all 
the  effect  produced.  On  the  22nd  of  March, 
1500,  Uie  Spanish  ambassador  appeared  in  the 
papal  apartments,  to  make  a  formal  protest  in 
his  mastei^  name,  against  the  pope's  con- 
duct* There  was,  we  see,  a  system  of  opi- 
nion more  orthodox  and  more  catholic  than 
the  pope  himself:  the  Spanish  ambassador 
stood  forth  to  give  it  expression  and  words  be- 
fore the  pope's  face.  Strange  incident !  The 
ambasaidor  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  besought 
his  holiness  to  permit  him  to  execute  his  mas- 
ter's commands.  The  pope  endeavoured  to 
raise  him  up,  saying,  **  it  was  a  heresy  to  con- 
duct himself  towanis  Christ's  vicegerent  in 
the  manner  he  purposed."  The  ambassador 
was  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  course.  '*  May  it 
please  your  holiness,"  he  began,  '*  to  proclaim 
Navarre's  adherents  excommunicated  without 
distinction,  and  to  declare  Navarre  incapable 
under  all  circumstances  and  forever,  of  hold- 
ing the  crown  of  France.  If  not,  the  catholic 
king  will  renounce  his  allegiance  to  your  ho- 
liness, for  he  cannot  suffer  the  cause  of  Christ 
to  be  ruined."t  The  pope  hardly  let  him  utter 
thus  much ;  he  cried  out  that  this  was  not  the 
king*s  business.  The  ambassador  stood  up, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  again,  and  tried 
to  proceed.  The  pope  called  him  a  stone  of 
offence  and  went  away.  But  Olivarez  was 
not  to  be  put  off  so;  he  declared  that  he 
would  and  must  finish  his  protestation,  though 


*  Already  on  die  lOlh  of  March,  the  ambaeBador  had 
laid  the  following  quesUontf  before  the  pope.  **  Li  ha 
ricercato  la  hapoflU  sopra  le  tre  coee.  ciod  ai  licentiar  Lu- 
cenburg,  iscommunicar  li  cardinall  ei  altri  prelati  che 
■cguono  il  Navarra  e  promettar  di  non  habilitar  mai  esio 
Navarra alia  succeasione  della  corona:"  [he  demanded 
a  reply  touching  three  things ;  viz.  the  diamlflsal  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  excommunication  of  the  cardinals  and  other 
prelates  who  followed  Navarre,  and  a  promise  never  to 
capacitate  the  said  Navarre  for  succeeding  to  the  crown.] 
He  had  also  given  notice  of  a  protest.  Upon  this  the  pope 
luui  threatened  excommunication.  **Mmacciadi  iscom- 
municar  quel  e  castigarli  nella  vita  che  ardimnno  di  ten- 
tar  qoanto  egli  li  havea  detto,  cacciandolo  inanxi  e  seran- 
dogli  in  &ccia  la  porta."  [He  threatens  to  excommuni- 
cate and  to  punisn  capitally,  those  who  shall  dare  to  at- 
tempt what  he  (the  ambassador)  had  said  to  him,  tnming 
him  out  and  slamming  the  door  in  his  lace.] 

f ''Che  S.  Si'  dichiari  iscommunicati  tntti  quel  che 
•eguitano  in  Franc ia  il  Navarra  e  tutti  gli  altri  che  quo- 
vismodo  II  desseroa  juto,  e  che  dichiari  esso  Navarra  inca- 
pace  perpetualroente  alia  corona  di  Francia:  altrameoie 
che  if  re  suo  si  levera  dalla  obedienaa  della  chiesa,  e  pro- 
curer4  che  non  sia  fatta  ingioria  alia  caaaa  dl  Chiisio  e 
ehe  la  pieU  e  la  religkme  toa  sia  conoscivta." 


the  pope  should  cut  off  his  head ;  he  knew 
well  that  his  king  would  avenge  him,  and 
reward  his  fidelity  in  the  persons  of  his  chil- 
dren. Sixtus  V.  on  the  other  hand  was  infu- 
riated. "  No  prince  in  the  world,"  he  said, 
^was  entitled  to  dictate  to  a  pfype,  to  him 
who  is  set  by  God  as  master  over  others :  the 
ambassador's  conduct  was  ^ite  indecent :  his 
instructions  empowered  him  to  protest  only 
in  case  the  pope  should  manifest  coldness  in 
the  cause  of  the  Ligue :  how  did  he  know 
that  such  was  the  case  ?  Did  the  ambassa- 
dor pretend  to  direct  the  steps  of  his  holi- 
1" 


Grenuine  Catholicism  seemed  to  have  onl^ 
one  aim,  one  undivided  system  of  thought,  it 
seemed  to  be  borne  along  on  the  fiill  tide  to  vic- 
tory, to  be  at  the  very  point  of  success;  when, 
unexpectedly,  there  arose  within  it  two  parties, 
two  systems  of  opinion,  politically  and  ecclesi- 
astically opposed  to  each  other ;  the  one  ag- 
gressive, the  other  opposed  to  resistance.  The 
commencement  of  their  warfare  was  marked 
by  the  efibrts  which  each  made  with  all  its 
might  to  gain  over  the  head  of  the  church  to 
itself.  The  one  party  had  already  possessed 
the  pope,  and  now  with  bitter  exasperation, 
with  threats,  and  almost  by  force^  strove  to 
retain  him.  To  the  other  he  had  been  in- 
clined by  a  secret  emotion  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, and  it  now  sought  to  get  complete  hold 
of  him,  offering  alluring  promises,  and  setiinff 
before  him  the  most  brilliant  prospects.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  as  regarded  the 
struggle,  to  which  of  the  two  parties  he  should 
give  his  countenance. 

The  behaviour  of  this  pope,  so  renowned 
for  his  energy  and  decision  of  character,  fills 
us  with  amazement 

Does  he  receive  letters  from  Philip  IL  de- 
claring that  sovereign  would  defend  the  right- 
ful cause,  add  that  he  would  support  the 
Ligue  with  the  strength  of  his  dominions,  and 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  blood ;  the  pope,  too,  is 
full  of  zeal,  and  vows  he  will  not  bring  upon 
himself  the  disgrace  of  having  failed  to  op- 
pose a  heretic  WLe  Navarre.* 

Yet  for  all  that,  he  inclmed  again  to  the 
other  side.  When  the  difllculties  in  which 
the  afiiiirs  of  France  involved  him  were  re- 
presented to  him,  he  exclaimed  that,  *'  were 
Navarre  present  he  would  beseech  him  on  his 
knees  to  become  catholic." 


*  He  declares  even  in  the  consistory ,  «  di  haver  scritto 
al  re  con  sua  propria  mano,  che  procurera  sempre  con 
tutte  le  sue  Ibrze  spiritual i  e  temponli  che  mai  riesca  re 
di  Francia  alcuno  che  non  sia  di  complu  sodisiaUione 
alU  Sua  Catolica  Maestli:"  [that  he  had  written  to  the 
king  with  his  own  hand  saying,  that  he  would  aiwavs  en- 
deavour  with  all  his  might,  spiritual  and  temporol,  that 
no  one  should  evnr  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France,  who 
was  not  fully  satisfactory  to  his  catholic  majesty.]  In 
Jan.  1690,  the  ambaasadora  say :  **  II  papa  nelle  trattationl 
parla  con  unoad  un  mode  con  suoi  disegnl  ed  ad  un  altro 
eon  altri  (disegni)."  [He  in  the  discussion  of  busine«, 
holds  one  sort  of  language  touching  his  designs  with  que 
party,  and  a  different  one  with  another.], 
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Never  surely  did  any  prince  stand  in  a 
BUwckger  relation  to  his  plenipotentiary  than 
did  pope  Sixtus  to  the  legate  Graetano,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  France  during  the  period  of 
his  close  union  with  Spain.  At  present  the 
pope  bad  not  indeed  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
the  French,  but  he  had  been  brought  to  an  ir- 
resolute, neutral  way  of  thinking.  The  legate 
followed  his  original  instructions  without  the 
least  consideration  for  the  change  in  his  mas- 
ter's sentimenta  When  Henry  IV.  besieged 
Paria  after  his  victory  at  Ivry,  it  was  the 
pope's  legate  who  offered  him  the  most  resist- 
ance. Captains  and  magistrates  took  the 
oath  administered  by  him  never  to  capitulate 
with  Navarre ;  and  by  the  dignity  of  his  of- 
fice, and  by  a  deportment  equally  adroit  and 
firm,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  them  fast  to 
their  engagements.* 

In  the  end,  however,  the  rigidly  orthodox 
opinions  manifested  the  greatest  strength. 

Olivarez  obliged  the  pope  to  send  away 
Luxemburg,  though  it  were  only  under  the 
pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreta  The  pqpe 
iiad*  designed  to  send  as  legate  to  France 
Monsiffnor  Serafino,  who  was  reputed  to  hold 
French  opinions :  Olivarez  complained  loudly, 
and  threatened  he  would  not  present  himself 
at  another  audience ;  to  which  the  pope  re- 
plied, "he  might  depart  in  God's  name:" 
finally,  however,  Olivarez  was  victorious,  and 
the  mission  of  Serafino  was  postponed.  There 
is  an  incredible  power  in  an  orthodox  system 
adhered  to  with  unwavering  stedfastnesa, 
especially  when  it  is  advocated  by  a  man  of 
capacity.  Olivarez  had  on  his  side  the  con 
gregation  which  managed  the  French  de- 
partment of  business,  and  which  had  been 
constituted  in  earlier  times.  In  1590  a  new 
alliance  between  Spain  and  the  pope,  was 
taken  into  consideration,-!-  and  the  pope  de- 
clared he  must  do  something  in  nvour  of 
Spain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he 
had  meanwhile  given  up  the  other  party.  He 
had  at  his  comrtat  the  very  same  time,  the 


vDitcoori  veritable  et  notable  du  siece  de  la  Tille  de 
Paris  en  I'an  1690;  in  YillerDy,  M^moiree  d'estat,  t.  ii. 
p.  417.    . 


agent  of  Lesdiguieres,  a  leader  of  the  Hugue- 
nots; a  minister  of  the  landgrave,  and  an 
English  ambassador  were  also  there,  and  the 
imperial  ambassador  was  already  bestirring 
himself  to  make  head  against  the  suggestions 
he  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  &xon  en- 
voy, who  was  once  more  expected :  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  chancellor  Crell  extended  even 
to  Rome.* 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  potent  eccle- 
siastical sovereign,  who  cherished  the  belief 
that  he  was  invested  with  direct  authority 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  who  had  amassed  a 
treasure  that  mi^ht  well  have  enabled  him  to 
give  a  grand  decisive  impetus  to  the  course  of 
events;  thus  irresolute  and  vacillating  was 
he  at  the  critical  moment 

May  this  fairly  be  charged  upon  him  as  a 
fault  ?  I  fear  in  judging  thus  we  should  do 
him  wrong.  He  saw  through  the  posture  of 
things;  he  saw  the  dangers  on  either  side; 
he  gave  admission  to  contending  opinions ;  no 
conjuncture  occurred  to  force  nim  to  a  final 
decision.  His  own  soul  was  filled  with  the 
strife  of  those  elements  that  parted  the  world 
between  them,  none  obtained  the  mastery 
over  the  resL 

But  hence  assuredly  it  became  impossible 
for  him  to  constrain  the  course  of  Eurqiean 
affidrs,  or  to  exert  any  vast  influence  over 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  forces  agitating 
society  reacted  upon  himself;  this  re-action 
took  place  under  the  most  peculiar  form. 

Sixtus  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
banditti,  chiefijr  in  consequence  of  the  good 
understanding  into  which  he  entered  with 
his  neighbours.  But  this  being  now  interrupt- 
ed, difiSrent  opinions  prevailing  in  Tuscany 
and  Venice  from  those  entertained  in  Naples 
and  Milan,  and  the  pope  not  declaring  decided- 
ly for  either,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  now  of 
one,  now  of  another  of  his  neighbours,  and  the 
banditti  sprung  up  once  more. 

They  made  their  appearance  again  in  April 
1590,  led  by  Sacripante  in  the  Maremma,  by 
Piccolomini  in  Romagna,  and  by  Battistella 
in  the  campagna  of  Rome.  They  were 
abundantly  provided  with  money,  and  it  was 
said  to  have  been  noticed  that  they  passed 
many  Spanish  doubloons.  Their  chief  ad- 
herents were  of  the  Guelphish  party;  already 
they  marched  through  the  land  in  regular 
bodies,  with  banners  flying,  and  drums  beat- 
ing; nor  had  the  papal  troops  any  mind  to 
engage  them.t    This  state  of  things  imme- 

. _ a 

*  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  axnbaMador  warned  the  pope  against  Saxon  in^ 
slnvations.  **  L'ambaaciatore  dell'  imperatore  preea  11 
pontefice  di  non  voler  ascoltare  quel  huomo  che  ▼ienaeao 
eeser  mandato  dal  duca  di  Saesonia,  in  quello  che  fusM 
di  pregiuditio  del  suo  patron  e  della  casa  d'Ausiria :  eeosi 
li  Tien  promeaw.*'  [The  ambassador  from  the  emperor 
entreated  the  pope  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  that  man  who 
was  said  to  be  sent  bv  the  duke  of  Sazonv,  in  what  mt^ 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  his  master,  and  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria: and  the  same  was  promised  him.] 

t Dlsp. SILnglio.    *<IAionisciacocronofinoial«poft« 
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ikUfy  made  itself  felt  throughout  all  the  re^ 
latkmsof  the  country.  The  Bolognese  op- 
poped,  with  a  boldness  and  independence  of 
•pirit  long  unexampled,  the  pope*8  design  of 
augmenting  the  number  of  senators  in  their 
city. 

In  this  situation,  beset  by  so  many  near  and 
pressing  vexations,  without  having  even  at- 
tempted to  come  to  a  decision,  or  to  adopt  any 
cesolution  in  the  weightiest  matters,  died  pope 
fiijrtus  V.  on  the  27th  of  August,  1690. 

Just  at  the  moment  he  breathed  his  last,  a 
•torm  burst  over  the  Quirinal.  The  stupid 
multitude  persuaded  themselves  that  Fra  Fe- 
lice had  uMide  a  compact  with  the  evil  one, 
by  whose  help  he  had  climbed  from  step  to 
step,  and  that  now  on  the  expiration  of  the 
stipulated  time,  his  soul  was  fetched  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  tempest  In  this  way  they 
symbolized  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  many 
new  taxes  he  had  imposed,  and  the  doubts  as 
to  bis  perfect  orthodoxy  which  had  so  often 
been  agitated  of  late  years.  In  an  excess  of 
tumultuous  fury  they  pulled  down  the  statues 
they  had  once  erected  to  him ;  nay  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  the  capito^  tluit  never  again 
should  a  statue  be  erected  to  a  pope  during 
his  life  time. 

Urban   VIL,  Gregory  XIV.,  hmoeeni  IX,, 
and  their  conclaves,  1590, 1591. 

The  new  election  was  now  douUy  moment- 
ous. It  depended  mainly  on  the  personal 
disposition  of  the  pope  to  be  chosen,  for  which 
of  the  two  parties,  whose  strife  had  just  be- 
gun, he  would  declare  himself,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  his  determination  might  lead  to 
results  whose  influence  would  be  universally 
felt  Hence  the  intrigues  and  the  election- 
eering stru^fgles  of  the  conclave  derived  a  pe- 
culiar signi&ancy,  and  compel  us  to  devote 
a  few  words  to  them  in  this  place. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  imperial  or  of  the  French 
Action  commonly  (prevailed  among  the  elec- 
tors ;  the  cardinals,  as  a  pope  once  said,  en- 
joyed no  longer  any  freedom  of  election.  Afier 
the  middle  of  thie  same  century  this  influence 
of  fbrei^  powers  had  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  curia  was  left  much  more  to  the  course  of 
its  own  inclinations.  Thereupon  there  arose 
out  of  the  ferment  of  its  internal  agitations  a 
principle  or  a  custom  of  a  very  sin^ar  kind. 

Each  pope  was  wont  to  nominate  a  number 
of  cardinals,  who^  in  the  next  conclave  con- 
sorted with  the  nephews  of  the  deceased,  con- 
stituted a  new  power,  and  usually  sought  to 
advance  one  of  their  own  party  to  the  throne. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fkct  that  they  never  suc- 

m  Roma.*'  CThe  onUawf  mftke  iacwloM  «p  to  Uie 
rtrj  g»tM  of  Rome.]  The  dlfpotchet  of  Mareh  17ih, 
April  7UI,  April  88Ui,  Maj  ISkb,  J«no  3Dd,coauki  do- 
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ceeded  in  this,  that  the  opposition  was  always 
victorious,  and  commonly  promoted  an  ad- 
versary of  the  last  pope. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  investigate  this  matter 
in  detail.  We  are  in  possession  of  documents 
relating  to  these  elections,  which  are  not  al- 
together unworthy  of  credit;  still  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  fully  and  fairly  before  our 
eyes  all  the  personal  considerations  that  ope- 
rated in  them ;  our  delineations  would  always 
remain  mere  shadows. 

It  is  enough  that  we  direct  attention  to  the 
principle.  During  the  period  in  question,  it 
was  without  exception  not  the  adherents  but 
the  antagonists  of  the  last  pope,  that  is  to  say, 
the  creatures  of  the  last  but  one^  who  were 
victorious  Paul  IV.  was  elected  by  the  crea^ 
turesof  Paul  111.;  Pros  IV.  by  the  enemies  of 
Caraffii  and  of  Paul  IV.  The  nephew  of  Piu* 
IV.,  Borromeo,  had  the  self-denial  voluntarily 
to  give  his  support  to  a  man  of  the  opposite 
party,  whom  he  esteemed  the  most  devout, 
namely,  Pius  V. ;  but  he  did  so  not  without 
the  most  vehement  remonstrances  on  the  part 
<^his  uncle's  creatures,  who,  as  it  is  said  im 
the  report,  hardly  believed  they  saw  what  they 
saw  or  did  what  they  did.  Nor  did  they  negleot 
to  turn  their  compliance  to  account  on  the  next 
occasion.  They  endeavoured  to  give  a  recogw 
nized  validity  to  the  precedent,  and  to  constitute 
it  a  rule ;  and  in  fact  they  chose  the  successor  of 
Pius  V.  out  of  the  creatures  of  Pius  IV.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  election  of  Sixtus 
v.,  who  was  elevated  from  among  the  adve»> 
saries  of  his  predecessor,  Gregory  XUL 

Under  these  circumstanoes  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  always  encounter  men  of  opposite 
character  in  the  successive  occupants  of  th« 
papal  sees.  The  several  faetkms  alternately 
drove  each  other  out 

On  the  present  occasion  this  usage  offered 
a  great  prospect  to  the  antagonists  of  Sixtut 
V.  especially  to  the  exponents  of  his  latter 
policy.  8ixtus  V.  had  made  hb  nephew  ex* 
ceedmgly  powerful,and  the  latter  now  eirtered 
the  conclave  with  a  body  of  cardinals  devc^ 
to  his  interest  as  numerous  as  hAd  ever  before 
been  combined  together.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Th« 
creatures  of  Gregory  carried  the  election  of 
an  opponent  of  the  last  pope,  one  who  had 
even  been  peculiarly  oflended  by  him,  and 
who  was  unquestionaUy  attached  to  the  Span* 
ish  party— Giambattista  Castagna,  Urban 
VIL* 


•  CoocUre  dl  jpopo  UrtMiio  Vn.  Ma  **  La  pntica  (dJ 
questa  eleuione)  in  guidaia  dal  cardinal  Sforaa  (capo  delle 
creature  di  papa  OregorioXllI.)  e  da  cardinali  Oenoveei." 
[The  proceeding  of  ihii  election  were  directed  bj  caidi- 
ual  Siona  (the  nead  of  the  creatures  of  Gregory  XUL^ 
and  by  Genoese  cardinals.]  In  a  despatch  from  Miissoj. 
the  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  in  F.  t.  Raumer^ 
Hislor.  Briefen,  i.  360,  it  is  stated  that  Sforsahad  dragsad 
down  Colonna  from  the  papal  chatar,  after  ha  had  already 
seated  himself  thara}  uus,  howoTar,  Is  am  to  be  luidar- 
— "  U&aiaUj. 
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But  they  were  iiiifi>itimate  in  this  choice. 
Urban  VII.  died  before  he  had  e?en  been 
crowned,  before  he  had  nominated  a  single 
prelate,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  hia  pontificate, 
and  the  contest  broke  out  afresh. 

It  was  distin^ished  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Spaniards  again  took  the  most  earnest  part 
in  it.  They  saw  plainly  how  much  depended 
on  the  result  with  regard  to  the  affiiirs  of 
France.  The  kiug  resolved  on  a  step  which 
was  charged  upon  him  in  Rome  as  a  dangerous 
innovation^  and  which  even  his  adherents 
could  only  attempt  to  justify  on  the  ground  of 
the  urgent  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  :*  he  named  seven  cardinals  who  seem- 
ed likely  to  be  of  service  to  him,  and  would 
not  accept  any  other.  At  the  head  of  these 
nominees  stood  the  name  of  Madruzzi,  and  the 
Spanish  cardinals  forthwith  made  an  efbrt  to 
to  efiect  his  -election. 

But  they  met  with  obstinate  resistance. 
The  cardinals  would  not  have  Madruzzi,  be- 
cause he  was  a  German,  and  they  could  not 
bear  to  have  the  papacy  pass  again  into  the 
bands  of  the  barbarians,!  nor  would  Montalto 
allow  the  election  of  any  of  the  others.  Montalto 
would,  indeed,  in  vain  have  attempted  to  raise 
any  of  his  own  party  to  the  papal  chair,  but 
at  least  he  was  able  to  exclude  from  it  those 
whom  he  opposed.  The  conclave  was  im- 
moderately protracted;  the  banditti  were 
Blasters  in  the  land  ;  accounts  were  daily 
heard  of  property  plundered  and  villages  burn- 
ed ;  commotions  were  to  be  apprehended  in 
Rome  itself. 

One  only  means  presented  itself  of  reaching 
the  desired  end;  that  was  to  select  from 
amongst  the  proposed  candidates  him  who  was 
least  objectionabJe  to  the  kinsmen  of  Sixtus 
v.  In  the  Florentine  memoirs  |  it  is  stated 
that  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Roman 
that  cardinal  Sfbrza,  the  chief  of  the  Gregor- 
ian cardinals,  contributed  most  to  bring  this 
about  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  one  of  the  seven, 
was  passing  his  days  in  the  retirement  of  his 
Cell,  perhaps  because  he  had  been  told  that 
his  interests  would  be  best  promoted  by  silence, 
and  was  suffering  there  from  fever.  The  two 
parties  accorded  in  choosing  him,  and  an  union 
between  the  two  houses  of  Sfondrato  and  Mon- 
talto was  immediately  discussed  by  way  of 
preliminary.  Upon  this  Montalto  visited  the 
cardinal  in  his  cell,  and  (bund  him  praying 
before  a  crucifijc,  and  not  wholly  free  from 
fever ;  he  told  him  that  he  should  be  elected 
the  next  morning.  On  the  morrow  (Dec.  5, 
1590)  be  accompanied  him,  along  with  Sforza, 


« **  II  gnnde  interease  del  re  cattolico  e  la  speea  nella 
ovale  8i  trova  eenza  ajmo  niaeuDo  perservitio  della  chiis- 
UanKIL  fa  che  cli  n  debbia  condonare." 

f  Cardinal  Moro«iDi  saldi  **  Iialia  anderebbe  in  predaa' 
Wrbari,  ehe  farrebbe  una  verco^na.  Concl.  della  «ede 
vacante  di  Un>  ano  VIL"  [Italy  would  become  the  booty 
•fthe  barbari^na,  which  would  be  a  shame.] 

fOallussL   Storia  del  grandocato  di  Twcanok  V.  99. 


to  the  chapel  where  the  votes  were  taken. 
8fondrato  was  chosen,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XIV.* 

He  was  a  man  who  fasted  twice  every  week* 
read  mass  every  day,  always  repeated  the 
appointed  number  of  prayers  on  his  knees,  and 
then  devoted  an  hour  to  his  fiivoorite  author* 
St  Bernard,  out  of  whom  he  carefully  noted 
the  sentences  that  particularly  struck  him;~- 
a  soul  of  virgin  innocence.  It  was  remarked* 
however,  half  in  jest,  that  as  he  had  come 
prematurely  into  the  world,  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  had  been  reared  but  with  diffi- 
culty, he  had  on  the  whole  too  little  earthly 
stun  about  him.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  any  thing  of  the  practice  or  the 
intrigues  of  the  curia.  The  cause  which  was 
upheld  by  the  Spaniards  he  regarded  purely 
and  simply  as  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
was  a  subject  born  of  Philip  II.,  and  a  man 
alter  his  own  heart  He  declared  himself^ 
without  the,  least  wavering  or  hesitation,  in 
favour  of  the  Ligucf 

**  Do  you,"  he  wrote  to  the  Parisians,  ^who 
have  made  so  praiseworthy  a  beginning,  per- 
severe still,  and  halt  not  till  you  are  arrived 
at  the  goal  of  your  course.  Inspired  by  God* 
we  have  resolved  to  come  to  your  aid.  First* 
we  bestow  upon  you  a  subsidy  in  money,  and 
that  even  beyond  our  means.  Next,  we  des- 
patch our  nuncio,  Landriano,  to  France*  in 
order  to  bring  back  all  deserters  to  your 
union.  Lastly,  we  send  to  you,  though  not 
without  heavily  bnrthening  the  Church,  our 
dear  son  and  nephew,  &c<3e  Sfondrato,  duke 
of  M ontemarciano,  with  cavalry  and  infantry* 
to  employ  their  weapons  in  your  defence. 
Should  you,  however,  have  need  of  more*  we 
will  supply  you  therewith.''^ 

The  whole  policy  of  Gregory  XIV.  is  com* 
prised  in  this  letter.  It  was  very  effective. 
I'he  declaration  itself,  the  repetition  of  the 
excommunication  of  Henry  IV.  which  was 
connected  with  it,  and  then  the  call  which 
Landriano  was  charged  to  make  on  all  the 
clergy,  the  nobles,  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
the  tiers  etat,  to  separate  Grom  Henry  on  pain 
of  heavy  punishment,  produced  a  deep  impres- 
sion. (  'inhere  were  on  the  side  of  Henry  IV. 
many  strict  catholics,  who  were  at  last  thrown 

*  Torquato  Taaso  celebrated  his  acceMlon  ina  aplendid 
canzone,  "  Daxrau  lode  immortal." 

t  Cicarella,  de  viu  Gregorii  XI F.,  to  be  found  In  all  die 
later  ediilona  of  Flalina. 

t  Gregoire.  pape  XI 7.,  t  mee  file  bien-aymez  lee  gent 
du  coneeil  dee  aeize  quaitiere  de  la  ville  de  Paria,  in 
Cayet.  Chronologie  novenaire.  Mfoioiree  coll.  uaiv. 
torn.  Ivii.  p.  62. 

%  Cayet  remarks  this.  **Le  party  du  roy  estoit  sani 
aucune  division.  Ce  qui  fut  entretenu  jusques  au  temps 
de  la  ^blication  des  builes  loonitoriaies  du  pape  Gr»- 
foire  jDV.,  que  d'aucuns  voulurpni  eng^ndrer  un  lien 
party  et  le  former  des  caUioliques,  qui  estoit  dans  le  party 
royal."  [The  pany  of  the  Icing  was  wKbout  any  divisioii. 
This  continued  till  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
monitorial  bulls  of  pope  Gregory  XIV.,  when  ceitain  oer. 
sons  wished  to  form  a  tiers  parti,  and  to  constitute  it  mm 
MDOOg  the  catbolicf  bolonguif  to  the  rsyal  pan/i 
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into  perplexity  by  this  decisive  step  on  the 
part  of  the  head  of  their  Church.  They  de- 
clared, that  not  only  the  kmgdom  but  the 
Church,  too,  had  a  succession,  that  the  reli- 
gfion  of  the  state  was  no  more  to  be  chang^ 
Uian  the  dynasty.  From  this  time  forth  there 
arose  amoogf  the  king*s  adherents  the  so-called 
third  party,  that  incessantly  pressed  him  to 
return  to  Catholicism,  remained  faithful  to 
him  only  on  this  condition  and  with  this  anti- 
cipation, and  was  of  the  more  moment,  inas- 
much as  the  roost  powerful  men  immediately 
about  him  became  its  adherents. 

But  still  greater  results  were  to  be  expect- 
ed from  the  other  measures  which  the  pope 
announced  in  this  letter,  and  which  he  de- 
layed not  to  carry  into  effect  He  supplied 
the  Parisians  with  a  monthly  subsidy  of  15,000 
flcudi ;  he  sent  colonel  Lusi  into  Switzerland 
to  raise  troops;  and  after  he  had  solemnly 
committed  the  standard  of  the  Church  in  S. 
Maria  Maggiore  to  his  nephew  Ercole  as 
their  generu,  he  sent  him  to  Milan,  where 
his  forces  were  to  assemble.  The  commis- 
sary who  accompanied  him,  archbishop  Mat- 
teucci,  was  plentifully  furnished  with  money. 

Under  such  auspices  Philip  XL  did  not 
hesitate  longer  to  engage  earnestly  in  French 
af&irs.  His  troops  advanced  into  Brittany, 
and  took  possession  of  Toulouse  and  Montpel- 
lier.  He  thought  he  bad  peculiar  claims  on 
some  provinces ;  in  others  he  was  in  close 
confederacy  with  the  leading  chie&,  capu- 
chins having  in  some  cases  cemented  and 
continued  to  uphold  the  union.  In  many 
places  he  was  looked  on  as  "  the  sole  protec- 
tor of  the  orthodox  against  the  Huguenots," 
and  he  was  invited  most  earnestly  even  to 
Paris.  Meanwhile  the  Piedmontese  assailed 
Provence,  and  the  papal  army  formed  a  com- 
bination in  Verdun  with  that  of  the  Ligue. 
There  was  a  general  movement  of  the  powers 
of  Spain  and  Italy  designed  to  drag  France 
along  by  force  in  the  same  strictly  catholic 
direction  which  prevailed  in  those  countries. 
The  treasures  which  pope  Sixtus  had  amassed 
with  such  efforts,  and  had  so  carefully  econo- 
mized, were  now  converted  to  the  profit  of 
the  Spaniards.  After  Gregory  XIV.  had  taken 
fh>ra  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  those  sums,  the 
expenditure  of  which  was  limited  by  no  con- 
dition, he  seized  upon  those,  too,  that  were- 
most  strictly  tied  up.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
00  more  urgent  need  could  ever  befal  the 
Church. 

The  decision  with  which  proceedings  were 
begun,  the  prudence  of  the  king,  the  wealth 
<^  the  pope,  and  the  influence  which  their 
combined  authority  and  dignity  possessed  in 
Pmnce,  put  it,  indeed,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  calculating  what  success  might  have  attend- 
ed this  twofold  ambition,  secdlar  and  spiritual, 
had  not  Gregory  XIV.  died  in  the  midist  of  the 
enterprise.    He  had  occupied  the  Roman  see 


but  ten  months  and  ten  days,  and  yet  had 
brought  about  such  ?reat  changes;  what 
would  have  ensued  had  he  possessed  his  power 
for  some  years'?  The  loss  of  him  was  the 
greatest  that  the  party  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Ligue  could  have  sustained. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  once  more  carried 
everything  before  tliem  in  the  conclave.  They 
had  named  seven  candidates  as  before,*  one 
of  whom,  Giovanni  Antonio  Fachinetto,  was 
chosen  pope  by  the  title  of  Innocent  IX.  He, 
too,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  was  of  the  Span* 
ish  party ;  at  least  he  sent  money  to  the  Liguci 
and  there  is  a  letter  of  his  extant,  in  which 
he  urges  Alessandro  Farnese  to  hasten  his 
armament,  penetrate  into  France,  and  invest 
Rouen,  services  which  that  leader  performed 
with  much  ability  and  success.!  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  Innocent  IX.  was  already 
very  old  and  feeble ;  he  hardly  ever  lefl  hiB 
bed,  even  giving  audience  there:  from  the 
death-bed  of  an  aged  man,  himself  now  inca- 
pable of  a  movement,  proceeded  exhortations 
to  war  that  set  France,  nay,  all  £urope^  in 
commotion.  Hardly  had  Innocent  IX.  been 
two  months  in  possession  of  the  papal  see, 
when  he  too  died. 

Thus  were  the  struggles  of  the  conclave 
renewed  a  fourth  time.  They  were  the  more 
important,  since  these  incessant  changes  had 
led  to  the  settled  conviction,  that  a  man  of 
vigour,  and  likely  to  live  long,  was  above  all 
things  what  was  wanted.  A  definite  decision 
for  a  lengthened  period  was  now  imperatively 
necessary.  The  conclave  became  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  histQry  of  the  world. 

Election  and  character  of  Clement  VHL 

The  Spaniards  in  the  prosperous  course  of 
their  interests  in  Rome  during  the  last  year 
bad  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  over  even 
Montalto.  His  family  had  purchased  estates 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Whilst  Montalto 
pledged  himself  no  longer  to  oppose  the  wishes 
of  the  king,  the  latter  promised  in  return, 
that  he  would  not  absolutely  exclude  all  the 
creatures  of  Sixtus  V.  Thus  were  they 
bound  together,  and  the  Spaniards  no  longer 
delayed  to  put  forward  that  claimant  from 
whom  they  might  promise  themselves  the 
most  effectual  co-operation  in  the  French 
war. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  Santorio,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Sanseverina,  might  be  regarded 


*  In  th&  Histoire  dei  Conclaves,  i.  231,  it  is  suted,  **  Lei 
Espa^nols  voulaient  retablir  leur  repuution."  This, 
however,  is  but  a  mislranslation.  In  the  MS.  on  which 
this  book  is  founded,  Conclave  di  Innocenzio  IX.  (InflT. 
Poliit.)  it  is  said,  "Per  non  perderlaracquisuta  autorita'* 
[not  to  lose  the  authority  they  had  re-acquired],  which 
actually  accords  with  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 

t  From  Davila,  Historia  delle  Guerre  Civili  di  Francia 
XII.  p.  763,  it  would  appear  that  Innocent  was  not  so  en- 
tirely in  Ikvour  of  the  Lisue;  but  the  letter  mentioned  (in 
Cayet,  p.  356)  removes  all  doubl  on  the  matter. 
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as  the  moet  zealous.  In  his  yoath  be  had 
sustained  many  a  contest  with  the  proteetants 
of  Naples.  In  his  autobiography,  which  is 
extant  in  manuscript,  he  designates  the  Pari- 
sian massacre  as  **  the  celebrated  day  of  St 
Bartholomew,  most  cheering  to  the  catho-. 
Iks.'**  He  bad  always  owned  the  most  vehe- 
ment opinions :  he  was  the  leading  member 
in  the  congregation  for  French  affiiirs,  had  long 
been  the  soul  of  the  inquisition,  and  was  still 
in  jgood  health  and  of  tolerably  vigorous  years. 

This  man  the  Spaniards  wished  to  invest 
with  the  supreme  dignity,  and  none  could 
they  have  found  more  devoted  to  them.  Oli- 
varez  too  had  made  every  preparation  ;t  no 
doubt  of  his  success  seemed  to  exist ;  out  of 
fiHy-two  votes  thirty-six  were  counted  in  his 
fiivour,  just  enough  to  secure  his  election,  for 
which  there  were  always  required  two  thirds 
of  the  votes.  Accordingly  the  very  next 
morning  afler  the  conclave  had  been  closed, 
they  proceeded  to  the  formalities  of  election. 
Montalto  and  Madrucci,  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
ted factions,  brought  out  Sanseverina  from 
his  cell,  which  was  stripped  by  his  servants, 
according  to  the  customary  practice  in  the 
case  of  a  pope  elect  Thirtv-six  cardinals 
accompanied  him  to  the  Capella  Paolina ;  his 
pardon  was  already  solicited  for  his  oppo- 
nents ;  he  would  forgive  them  all,  and  as  a 
first  token  of  his  disposition,  adopt  the  name 
of  Clement :  peoples  and  realms  were  com- 
mended to  his  &vour. 

Meanwhile,  oue  circumstance  had  escaped 
notice  in  the  selection  of  this  candidate. 
Sanseverina  had  such  a  character  for  seve^ 
rity,  that  every  one  feared  him. 

This  was  enough  with  many  to  make  them 
inaccessible  to  all  attempts  at  gaining  them 
over,  younger  cardinals,  for  instance,  and  old 
personal  fdversaries.  These  assembled  in 
the  Capella  Sistina;  they  were  but  sixteen 
indeed  when  they  came  together,  one  vote 
was  wanting  to  give  them  the  power  of  ex- 
clusion, and  several  of  them  seemed  inclined 
to  yield  to  circumstances  and  declare  for 
Sanseverina ;  the  experienced  Altemps  how- 
ever had  sufficient  mfluence  over  them  to 
make  them  still  hold  out  They  relied  on 
him,  that  he  saw  more  clearly  into  the  matter 
than  themselves. 

Now  the  fact  was,  the  same  repugnance 
felt  by  them,  prevailed  among  those  too  who 
had  given  their  promises  to  i^nseverina ;  no 
few  of  them  abhorred  him  in  their  hearts. 


*  Bft  ipeaks  of  a  **  giusto  idegno  del  re  Carlo  IX.  di 

ftorioaa  memoria  in  quel  celebre  giorno  di  S.  Bartolomeo 
BtiMlmo  a'  catiolici.''  [Jusl  wraih  of  king  Charles  IX. 
of  glorious  memory  on  that  celebrated  day  of  S.  Banholo- 
mew,  most  cheering  to  catholics.] 

f  Conclave  di  Clemente  VIII.  MS.  "  II  conte  di  Oliva- 
rex,  fedele  et  inseparabile  amico  di  S.  Severina,  aveva 
prima  di  partire  di  Roma  per  il  governo  di  Sicilia  tutto 

f>reordinata"  [Count  01  i  varez,  the  true  and  inseparable 
Hend  of  S.  Severina,  had  arranged  everything  before  hie 
departure  from  Borne  for  the  government  of  Sicily.] 


They  had  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  kiaf 
and  of  Montalto,  bat  still  they  only  wanted  aa 
opportunity  to  desert  Upon  the  entry  into 
the  chapel  where  the  election  was  to  be  held, 
there  was  manifest  a  restlessness,  an  agita- 
tion quite  unusual  in  cases  where  the  choice 
was  already  determined.  The  counting  of 
the  votes  began ;  there  seemed  a  reluctance 
to  complete  it;  Sanseverina's  own  country- 
men threw  obstacles  in  the  way.*  There 
wanted  only  some  one  who  should  set  the 
example  of  expressing  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  so  many.  At  last  Ascuiio  Coloiina 
summoned  up  the  courage  to  do  this.  He 
was  of  the  number  of  the  Roman  barons,  who 
dreaded  above  all  things  the  inquisitorial  harsh- 
ness of  Sanseverina.  He  cried  out,  *'I  see 
that  God  will  not  have  Sanseverina,  neith^ 
will  Ascanio  Colonna.'*  He  left  the  Capella 
Paolina,  and  betook  himself  to  the  opposition 
in  the  Sistina. 

This  step  secured  the  victory  to  the  latter. 
A  secret  scrutiny  was  resolved  on.  Some 
there  were  who  would  never  have  ventured 
openly  and  loudly  to  retract  the  promise  the^ 
had  already  given,  who  nevertheless  did  it 
privily,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  their  votes 
would  remain  concealed.  When  the  ballot- 
infi"  papers  were  opened,  there  were  fbond 
only  thirty  votes  for  the  nominee. 

Sanseverina  had  come  secure  of  his  elec- 
tion :  he  thought  himself  already  in  poesession 
of  that  fulness  of  spiritual  authority  which  he 
had  rated  so  highly,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he 
had  so  often  combated;  between  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  most  aspiring  wishes,  and  a  future 
forever  marred  by  the  sense  of  rejection, 
between  the  condition  of  ruling  and  being 
doomed  to  obey,  he  had  passed  seven  hours  as 
though  between  life  and  death.  At  last  the 
lot  was  cast,  and  he  went  back  robbed  of  his 
hopes  to  his  dismantled  cell.  *^The  next 
night,*'  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  **^  was  to 
me  more  full  of  pangs  than  any  moment  of 
misfortune  I  ever  experienced.  The  heavy 
affliction  of  my  soul,  and  my  intense  anguish, 
incredible  as  it  may  sound,  forced  Uoody 
sweat  from  me." 

He  knew  enough  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
clave to  indulge  in  no  further  hopes.  His 
friends  subsequently  put  him  forward  as  a 
candidate,  but  it  was  only  a  hopeless  attempt. 

The  Spaniards  themselves  too  had  been 
losers  by  this  event  The  king  had  proposed 
five  names,  but  on  none  of  them  could  the 
choice  be  made  to  fall.  'At  last  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  the  sixth,  set  down  by  the 
Spaniards  as  a  supernumerary. 

The  king,  more  to  oblige  his  confederate 
Montalto  than  of  his  own  accord,  had  subjoin- 
ed the  name  of  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  a  crea- 
J 

*  Besides  the  accounts  of  this  matter  tn  printed  and 
MS.  Conclaves,  we  have  also  the  narrative  of  Saaaere* 
rina  hlmselfi  whkh  I  will  give  in  the  Appendix. 
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tore  of  Siztu^  V.,  whom  he  himself  had  reject^ 
ed  a  year  before.  He  was  now  recurred  to 
as  the  only  one  whose  election  was  possible. 
He  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  Montalto's  wish- 
es in  his  favour ;  and  the  Spaniards  could  not 
object  agfainst  him,  as  he  was  in  the  list  of 
nominees ;  he  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  rest 
of  the  conclave,  being  universally  beloved : 
accordingly  he  was  chosen  without  much  op- 
position, January  20th,  1592.  He  took  the 
name  of  Clement  Vlil. 

The  fate  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  matter  is 
very  curious.  They  had  brought  over  Mont- 
alto  to  their  side  in  order  to  carry  the  election 
of  one  of  their  own  party,  and  this  very  con- 
nexion it  was  that  forced  them  to  lend  their 
aid  towards  placing  a  friend  of  Montalto  and 
a  creature  of  Siztus  V.  on  the  pontifical 
throne. 

We  have  to  observe,  that  a  change  origin- 
ated on  this  occasion  in  the  course  of  papal 
elections,  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
unimportant  For  a  length  of  time  men  of 
opposite  factions  had  alternately  followed  each 
other.  The  same  thing  had  now  occurred, 
the  cardinals  created  by  Sixtus  V.  had  thrice 
been  forced  to  give  way ;  but  the  elected  popes 
had  in  each  instance  enjoyed  but  a  transient 
possession  of  power,  and  could  not  found  any 
new  strong  faction :  deaths,  funerals,  and  new 
conclaves  had  followed  one  upon  the  other. 
The  first  who  again  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life  was  Clement  VUI. 
There  ensued  a  dominion  of  the  same  party 
which  had  been  the  last  to  enjoy  a  longer 
lease  of  power. 

Universal  attention  was  now  directed  to  the 
question,  who  was  the  new  pontifi;  and  what 
might  be  expected  of  him  1 

Clement  VIII.  had  been  bom  an  exile.  His 
father,  Salvestro  Aldrobrandino,  of  a  disUn- 
guished  Florentine  family,  but  an  earnest  and 
active  adversary  of  the  Medici,  had,  upon  the 
final  triumph  of  the  ktter  house  in  the  year 
1531,  been  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  other  lands.*  He  was  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  had,  previously  to  these  occurrences, 
once  given  lectures  in  Pisa.  After  his  ban- 
ishment we  find  him  at  one  time  in  Venice, 
where  he  had  a  share  in  the  reform  of  the 
Venetian  statutes,  and  in  an  edition  of  the 
institutes ;  at  another  in  Ferrara  or  Urbino, 
employed  in  the  duke's  councils  and  tribunals; 
but  longest  in  the  service  now  of  this  cardinal, 
now  of  that,  and  entrusted  in  their  stead  with 
judicial  and  administrative  functions  in  some 


♦  Varchi :  Sioria  Florenilna,  Hi.  42.  61.  MaxEuchelll, 
Scrittort  d'  Iialla.  f,  I.  p.  872.  gives  af  usual  a  very  Indua- 
triooily  compiled  and  infinictive  anicle  on  ihis  name, 
■till  li  is  noi  complete.  Among  other  things  he  omits  to 
mention  his  employment  in  Venice,  with  the  mention  of 
which  Gio.  Delano  opens  his  report,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  matter:  "Silvestro  Aldobrandlni  ne'tem- 
pi  della  rebellione  di  Firensa  cacciaio  da  quella  cHt4  se 
ne  yene  oui,  rilbrm6  U  noslrt  slalMi  e  ri? edde  le  ieggk  el 
•rdml  della  republica."  ^^ 


one  town  or  another  of  the  ecclesiastical  statea. 
What  most  distinguished  him  was  perhaps  the 
fact  that,  thouffh  leading  the  unstable  life  he 
did,  he  was  able  to  bring  up  five  superior  sons. 
The  most  highly  endowed  of  them  all  waa 
probably  the  eldest,  John,  who  was  called  the 
charioteer  of  the  house :  it  was  he  who  opened 
the  path  thej  followed,  and  he  rose  in  the 
career  of  judicial  dignities  to  the  cardinalate 
in  1570.  Had  he  lived  longer  it  is  thought 
he  might  have  entertained  hopes  of  the  tiara. 
Bernardo  attained  distinction  in  arms;  Tomaso 
was  an  able  philologist ;  his  translation  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  has  oeen  frequently  reprinted  { 
Pietro  had  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  prac- 
tical jurist  The  youngest  son,  Ippolito,  bom 
at  Fano*  in  the  year  1536,  at  first  caused  some 
anxiety  to  his  mther,  who  feared  he  should 
not  be  able  to  afibrd  him  the  education  his 
talents  merited.  But  first  of  all  cardinal  Al* 
easandro  Famesetook  up  the  boy,  and  granted 
him  a  yearly  allowance  out  of  his  bishopric  of 
Spoleto ;  a&rwards  the  rising  fortunes  of  his 
brother  were  enough  to  help  him  forward. 
He  soon  got  a  footing  in  the  prelacy,  and 
speedily  thereupon  succeeded  to  his  brother'* 
place  in  the  tribunal  of  the  rota.  Sixtus  V. 
nominated  him  a  cardinal,  and  entrusted  him 
with  a  nunciature  to  Poland,  which  was  hia 
first  step  to  a  certain  degree  of  connexion 
with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  whole  stock 
of  that  house  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  the 
cardinal,  because,  through  the  discreet  and 
efficient  use  he  made  of  his  authority,  he  ac- 
complished the  liberation  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian  from  the  captivity  in  which  the 
Poles  held  him.  When  Philip  determined  ta 
nominate  a  creature  of  Sixtus  V.  as  a  super- 
numerary candidate,  it  was  this  circumstance 
that  induced  him  to  prefer  Aldobrandino  to  all 
others.  Thus  was  the  highest  dignity  in  catho- 
lic Christendom  reached  by  the  son  of  a  home- 
less outcast,  for  whom  it  was  once  feared  that 
he  should  be  all  his  life  long  doomed  to  the 
functions  of  a  scribe. 

No  one  can  behold  withoot  gratified  feel- 
ing the  monument  in  the  church  della  Miner- 
va, erected  by  Salvestro  Aldobrandino  to  the 
mother  of  so  noble  a  band  of  sons, — "  to  his 
dear  wife  J..e8a,  of  the  house  of  Deti,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  harmony  seven-and-thirty 
years.** 

The  new  pope  now  brought  to  his  high  office 
all  that  active  energy  which  belongs  to  a  fam- 
ily that  had  work^  it  way  out  of  manifold 
d ifficulties.  The  sittings  were  held  early,  the 
audiences  in  the  aflemoon  ;t  all  reports  were 
received  and  investigated;  all  despatched 
were  read  and  discussed;  legal  arguments 

•  In  the  Libro  di  bauesmo  della  parochia  catledrale  dl 
Fkdo,  it  is  recorded :  «*  A  dl  4  Marxo  1666,  fu  baiteaato^ul 
putio  di  Mr  Salvestro,  che  iu  Inogotenente  qui:  bebbs 
■ome  Ippolyto." 

t  Bentivoglio,  McBMcie  L,  p.  64»civei  tU  dispcMl  ef  a 
whole  week. 
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were  soaght  ont,  previous  cases  collated ;  not 
nnfrequently  the  pope  showed  himself  better 
informed  than  the  referendaries  who  brought 
matters  before  him ;  he  laboured  with  just  the 
same  assiduity  as  formerly,  when  he  had  been 
auditor  of  the  rota ;  he  gave  no  less  attention 
to  the  details  of  home  policy,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal aflairs  of  individuals,  than  to  European 
politics  or  to  the  great  interests  of  the  spiritual 
power.  It  was  asked  in  what  he  took  plea- 
sure 1  In  everything  or  nothing,  was  his 
reply.* 

At  the  same  time  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  chargeable  with  the  least  negligence  in 
his  spiritual  duties.  Baronius  heard  his  con- 
fession everjr  evening;  every  morning  he  cele- 
brated mass  in  person ;  at  noon,  at  least  during 
the  first  year,  twelve  poor  persons  always  ate 
in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  were  not  so  much  as  thought  of; 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  moreover  held  as 
&8ts.  When  he  had  been  laboriously  engag- 
ed all  the  week,  his  recreation  on  Sunday  was 
to  send  for  some  pious  monks,  or  the  fathers 
of  Vallicella,  to  discourse  with  them  on  the  pro- 
ibunder  questions  of  rt^ligion.  The  reputation 
for  virtue,  piety,  and  exemplary  life  he  had 
always  enjoyed,  became  thus  enhanced  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  He  knew  this  and  de- 
sired it  This  reputation  exalted  his  dignity 
as  chief  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

In  every  particular  this  pope  conducted 
himself  with  well-weighed  discretion.  He 
laboured  with  alacrity  in  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion; for  his  was  one  of  those  natures  that 
derive  new  strength  from  toil ;  but  he  did  it  not 
with  such  passionate  ardour  as  to  prevent  his 
tempering  his  industry  with  regular  exerci8^.f 

♦  Relatlo&e  al  cardinal  d'Este,  1599.  MS.  Foic.  Il  de- 
Clare«  that  he  carried  on  war  like  Julitu  11.,  built  like 
Sfztufl  v.,  reformed  like  Piut  V.,  and  moreover  seaaoned 
hit  conversation  with  wit.  Then  comes  the  following 
delineation:— **Di  complesaione  flemmatico  e  sangnigno, 
ma  con  qiialche  mistura  di  colera,  di  corporatura  carnoso 
e  graMO,  di  costumi  gravi  e  modeati,  di  maniera  dolce  et 
•flabile,  nel  moto  tardo,  nf>l  auioni  circonapetto,  nell' 
etecutione  cuntatore :  quando  non  resolve,  premediia.— E 
tenace  del  secreio,  cupo  nei  pensieri,  industrioso  nel  tir. 
•rii  al  fine."  [He  is  of  a  phlegmatico-sanguineous  tem- 
perament, but  with  some  mixture  of  the  bilious :  of  a  fleshy 
and  lat  habit  of  body,  of  grave  and  modest  breeding,  of 

Kntle  and  affable  manners,  slow  in  gait,  circumspect  in 
I  actions,  dilatory  in  performance;  when  he  does  not 
resolve,  he  premeditates.  He  is  tenacious  of  secrets,  deep 
In  his  designs,  industious  in  bringing  them  to  effect.] 

f  Venier:  Relatione  di  Roma,  1601.  **  La  gotta  molto 
tneno  che  per  I'inanzi  li  da  molestia  al  presente  per  la 
ma  bona  regola  di  viver,  nel  quale  da  certo  tempo  in  qua 
procede  con  grandissima  reserva  e  con  noiabile  abstinen- 
sa  nel  here:  che  le  giova  anco  moltissimo  a  non  dar  fo- 
mento  alia  grassezza,  alia  quale  e  molio  Inclinaia  la  sua 
complessione,  osandoanco  per  questo  di  frequentare  I'es- 
erciUo  di  caminar  longamente  sempre  che  senza  sconcio 
do*  negozi  conosce  di  poierlo  fare,ai  quali  nondimeno  per 
la  sua  gran  capacity  supplisce.'*  [Tne  gout  troubles  him 
much  lera  at  present  than  heretofore,  on  account  of  his 
prudent  regimen,  in  which  he  has  forsome  time  been  very 
reserved,  and  particularlv  abstinent  in  drinking.  This  is 
of  great  service  to  him  in  not  encouraging  fat,  to  which 
his  constitution  has  a  great  proneness ;  to  which  end  also  it 
Is  hiscustom  to  take  long  wal  ks  whenever  he  knows  he  can 
do  so  wlihow  prejudice  to  business,  for  any  interruption 
«r  which,  however,  his  great  abUMei  eoable  him  to  make 
is.] 


He  could  fire  np  on  occasion,  and  express 
himself  in  angry  and  severe  terms;  yet  if  he 
saw  that  those  he  addressed  were  silenced  by 
the  majesty  of  the  papacy,  thoufi;h  perhaps 
their  looks  betrayed  opposition  and  displeasure, 
he  would  command  himself,  and  endeavour  to 
conciliate  matters  again.  ^It  was  his  wish 
that  nothing  should  he  seen  In  him  but  what 
was  seemly  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  good,  pious,  and  wise  man.* 

Former  popes  might  have  thought  theoH 
selves  elevated  above  every  law,  and  have 
sought  to  turn  the  administration  of  the  sover- 
eign dignity  to  their  personal  enjoyment ;  this 
was  no  longer  permitted  by  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Everything  belon^ng  to  the  indivi- 
dual had  to  confi>nn  and  give  way :  the  office 
was  all  in  all.  No  one  could  have  obtained  it, 
or  been  able  to  exercise  it,  without  a  conduct 
corresponding  to  its  character. 

It  is  palpable  that  the  strength  of  the  insti- 
tution itself  was  hereby  un measurably  aug- 
mented. So  long  only  are  human  institutions 
generally  strong  as  their  spirit  dwells  in  the 
living,  and  is  manifest^  in  the  possessors  oi 
the  power  they  constitute. 

Ahsoiutian  of  Henry  IV, 

The  foremost  topic  of  inquiry  was  now, 
how  would  this  pope,  so  full  of  talent,  activity, 
and  vigour,  and  so  spotless  withal,  regard  and 
deal  with  the  French  question, — the  most  im- 
portant in  Europe  1 

Would  he,  like  his  immediate  predecessors, 
join  unconditionally  with  Spain  1  The  pre- 
vious tenor  of  his  life  bound  him  to  this  neither 
by  duty  nor  inclination.  He  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  ascendancy  of  Spain  was  a 
burthen  even  to  the  papacy,  and  would  rob  it 
especially  of  its  political  independence. 

Or  would  he  attach  himself  to  the  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  1  It  is  true  that  king  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  disposition  to  become  catholic.  -But 
a  promise  to  that  efiect  was  easier  to  make 
than  to  fulfil :  he  was  still  a  pretestant ;  Cle- 
ment Vni.  might  have  had  reason  to  fear  be- 
mg  deceived. 

We  have  seen  how  Sixtus  V.  vacillated 
between  these  possibilities,  and  what  serious 
inconveniences  arose  therefrom.  The  zealot 
party  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  Rome.  The 
new  pope  durst  not  expose  himself  to  their 
disfavour  or  their  resistance. 

Difliculties  thus  surrounded  him  on  all  sides. 
Encompassed  by  them,  he  was  cautious  not  to 
commit  himself  in  words,  or  to  awaken  slum- 
bering animosities.  It  is  only  in  his  acts 
and  his  general  conduct  that  we  can  gra^ 

*  Delfino :  **  Si  va  coooocendo  cetto  che  in  tutte  le  cose 
st  move  S.  S»'  con  gran  zelo  del'  onor  di  Dio  e  con  ffian 
desiderio  del  ben  publico."  [It  is  well  known  ana  as- 
certained, that  in  all  things  hs  holiness  pcuceeds  with 
f  real  seal  for  the  honour  of  God,  asd  with  a  great  desira 
for  pttblic  good.] 
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dually  cdlect  his  incliDatioiis  and  his  seoti- 
ments. 

Upon  his  accession  the  papal  see  had  a  le- 
gate in  France  who  was  considered  to  be  in 
the  Spanish  interest,  and  an  army  which  was 
destined  to  contend  against  Henry  IV. ;  subsi- 
dies were  paid  to  the  Ligue.  The  new  pope 
could  make  no  change  in  this.  Had  he  thoueht 
of  withholding  his  subsidies,  withdrawing  his 
troops,  and  recalling  his  legate,  he  would  have 
jeopainJized  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and 
exposed  himself  to  more  rancorous  hostility 
than  had  befallen  pope  Sixtus.  He  was  very 
far,  however,  from  augmenting  or  giving  new 
impulse  to  the  efibrts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Ligue ;  rather  d  id  he  gradually,  and  as  occasion 
allowed,  moderate  and  confine  them  in  some 
degree. 

Very  soon,  howeyer,  he  saw  himself  con- 
rtrained  to  a  step  of  a  less  ambiguous  kind. 

In  the  year  1502  Henry  IV.  sent  cardinal 
Gondi  to  Italy  with  proposals  on  his  part  to 
conform  to  the  churcn  of  Rome.  The  kinsf 
was  daily  leaning  more  and  more  to  Catholi- 
cism ;  but  his  thought,  as  it  appears,  was  to 
reunite  himself  with  the  catholic  church,  more 
as  a  kind  of  compromise,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Tuscany  and  Venice,  than  in  the  way 
of  subjection.— And  was  not  even  this  a  very 
acceptable  thing  for  the  pope  ?  Was  not  the 
king*s  letum  to  the  church  in  any  case  a  great 
gain,  occur  in  what  way  it  might?  Clement 
nevertheless  deemed  it  necessary  not  to  ac- 
cede to  this,  and  not  to  receive  Gondi.  The 
presence  of  Luxemburg  had  entailed  too  great 
mconveniences  on  Sixtus  V.  without  being 
productive  of  any  advantage.  He  sent  a 
monk,  Fra  Franceschi,  to  Florence,  whither 
the  cardinal  was  already  arrived,  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  Rome. 
It  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  pope  that 
the  cardinal  and  the  archduke  himself  com- 
plained of  this:  he  wished  that  this  refusal 
should  excite  attention  and  be  noised  abroad. 
This  however  was  only  one  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. It  was  by  no  means  the  pope's  intention 
to  disgust  the  king,  or  utterly  to  reject  all 
overtures  towards  a  reconciliation.  It  is  sta- 
ted in  the  Venetian  reports,  that  Fra  Fran- 
ceschi  had  added  to  his  official  announcement 
the  intimation,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  cardinal  would  be  received  privatim  and 
in  secret*  It  seems  likely  that  Gondi  did 
actually  go  to  Rome ;  the  pope  is  related  to 
have  said  to  him  that  he  must  knock  at  his 
door  more  than  once.    Thus  much  is  certain. 


*  Difpacck)  Donato:  23  Ott.  1592,  from  a  report  which 
was  made  to  the  Florentine  amhaaaador  Nicolini,  Fra 
Fr&nceechi'a  intimation  was:  **Che  crede  che  il  papa 
I'admetieria,  ma  che  vuole  levareli  catiolici  fuori  di  dubio 
•t  ognl  ombra  che  admettendoloriceve  ambaoceria  di  Na* 
varra."  [Thai  he  believed  that  the  pope  would  admit 
him,  but  that  he  wished  to  relieve  the  catholics  from  eve- 
ry shadow  of  doubt  that  in  admitting  him  he  received  the 
'  rofNavam.] 


that  an  a^nt  of  Gondi^s  betook  himself  to 
Rome,  and  after  he  had  had  numerous  confer- 
ences, declared  to-  the  Venetian  ambassador 
he  had,  God  be  thanked,  every  reason  to  hope 
and  be  satisfied  ;*  but  more  he  could  not  say. 
In  a  word,  the  open  estrangement  was  accom- 
panied with  secret  advauces.  Clement  VIII. 
was  unwilling  either  to  offend  the  Spaniards- 
or  to  repulse  Henry  IV.  His  conduct  was 
governed  by  both  these  considerations. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  far  more  important 
question  had  arisen. 

The  estates  of  France  assembled  in  1503 — 
that  is  to  say,  such  of  them  as  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  Ligue, — to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  king.  As  the  sole  ground  for 
the  exclusion  of  Henry  IV.  was  of  a  religious 
nature,  extraordinary  authority  in  the  matter 
devolved  upon  the  papal  legate.  This  was 
still  Sees,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  Gregory  XIV. :  a  man  imbued  with 
the  Hispano-ecclesiastical  principles  of  that 
pope*s  reign.  Clement  deemed  it  necessary 
to  address  special  instructions  to  him.  In 
these  he  enjoins  him  to  see  to  it,  that  neither 
force  nor  corruption  should  exercise  any  in- 
fluence over  the  votes ;  and  he  conjures  himt 
above  all  things,  to  guard  against  overhaste 
in  so  weighty  a  matter. f 

Such  an  admonition  would  not  have  been 
without  significance  for  an  ambassador  who 
thought  himself  bound  to  follow  the  hints  of 
his  sovereign,  but  it  was  expreiised  in  too  ge- 
neral terms  to  make  the  dignitary  of  the 
church,  who  looked  for  his  oraers  rather  to 
Spain  than  to  the  pope,  withdraw  from  a  par* 
ty  to  which  he  haa  of  old  belonged,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  the  orthodox  party.  Cardinal 
Sega  did  not  make  the  slightest  change  in 
his  conduct  in  consequence.  Even  on  the 
13th  of  June  he  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  called  on  the  estates  to  elect  a  kingy 
who  should  be  not  only  truly  catholic,  but 
also  resolved  and  competent  to  annihilate  the 
efibrts  of  the  heretics.  This  he  said  was 
what  his  holiness  desired  above  all  things.! 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  this 
instruction  of  the  pope,  as  to  every  other  step 
of  his.  He  adhered  in  general  to  the  risidly 
orthodox  ccclesiastico-Spanish  party.  He  did 
this,  indeed,  not  with  the  passion  and  fervour 
in  the  cause  exhibited  by  other  popes;  if 
these  qualities  existed  in  him  at  all,  their 
operation  was  altogether  secret:  it  was 
enough  for  him  quietly,  and  without  incurring 
censure,  as  the  order  of  business  required,  to 

*  Ibid.  **Dopo  aver  lasnto  sfogar  il  prime  moto  della 
alteration  di  S.  Beat.**  [After  having  allowed  the  first 
movements  of  his  holiness's  displeasure  to  exhaust  them- 
selves.} 

f  Davila  gives  an  extract  from  this  insUnction,  xiii.  p.  810. 

t  **  Qu'il  ait  le  courage  et  les  autres  vertusrequises  pour 
pouvoir  heureusement  reprimer  et  an^aniir  du  tout  les  ^• 
rnrta  et  mauvais  deaseins  des  heretiques.  C*esi  la  chose 
du  monde  que  plus  S.  S.  presse  et  denre.''  (In  Caje^  68, 
360.) 
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abide  by  the  side  wbich  be  bad  once  adopted, 
and  wbich  seemed  most  consonant  with  the 
nature  of  his  ofSce.  Only  this  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  he  did  not  altogether  repudiate 
the  other  party,  nor  wish  to  provoke  its  deter- 
mined hostility.  By  means  of  secret  advan- 
ces and  indirect  expressions  be  held  out  to  it 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  at  some  future 
time.  He  satisfi^  the  Spaniards ;  yet  might 
their  adversaries  persuade  themselves  ^t 
bis  proceedings  were  not  wholly  free, — that, 
whatever  they  were,  they  were  such  in  defe- 
rence to  the  Spaniards.  In  Siztus  it  was  the 
strife  of  contending  thoughts  that  finally  pre- 
vented his  adopting  any  decided  line  of  poii 
cy ;  in  Clement  it  was  regard  for  the  senti- 
ments of  both  parties,  and  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection, the  results  of  lar^e  experience, 
and  of  a  desire  to  avoid  hostilities.  The  con- 
aequence,  however,  certainly  was,  that  he  too 
exerted  no  decisive  influence. 

Left  accordingly  to  themselves,  the  aflfkirs 
of  France  proceeded  in  obedience  to  their 
natural  bent. 

The  most  important  thing  was,  that  dissen- 
sion broke  out  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ligue.     The  Sixteen   adhered   closely   to 
Spain ;  Mayenne  pursued  the  aims  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition.    The  jealousy  of  the  Sixteen 
became  the  more  exasperated,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  most  cruel  atrocities  against 
those  who  were  suspected  or  known  to  be  de- 
serters from  them, — ^for  instance,  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  president  Brisson.    Mavenne  held 
It  good  to  punish  them,  and  caused  their  most 
violent  ringleader  to  be  executed.    Promoted 
by  this  discord,  there  grew  np,  even  in  Paris, 
from  the  beginning  of  1592,  a  more  moderate 
temper,  political  and  religious ;  one  still  ca- 
tholic indeed,  but  opposed  to  the  course  hith- 
erto pursued  by  the  Ligue,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  Sixteen  and  the  Spaniards.    A  confede- 
racy was  formed,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Li^e  itself,  the  object  of  which  was,  in 
the  very  first  place,  to  put  all  the  offices  of 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  moderate  men  of 
accordaot  sentiments ;  and  this  was  tolerably 
well  accomplished  in  the  course  of  that  year.* 
Similar  tendencies  were  manifested  through* 
out  the  whole  kingdob.    They  were  very 
influential  over  the  result  of  the  elections  for 
the  assembly  of  the  estates.    Hence  it  was 
that  the  Spania^s  found  all  their  proposals 
met  by  so  reso)ute  an  opposition.     Whilst  the 
furious  preachers  pronounced  every  one  ex- 
communicated who  should  venture  but  to  Meak 
•f  peace  with  the  heretic,  even  though  he 
•faould  return  to  the  mass,  the  parliament  re- 
called to  memory  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm,  by  which  foreign  priaoes  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne.    It  was  not  to  be 
^PBrtakeB,  that  the  whole  party  which  was 


designated  as  the  political,  onlv  waited  ibr 
Henry's  conversion  to  submit  to  him. 

What  difference  was  there  then  between 
them  and  the  catholic  royalists  in  the  camp 
of  Henry  IV.  1  The  only  one  was,  that  the 
former  required  before  their  submission  to  see 
a  step  taken,  which  the  latter  thought  they 
might  venture  to  wait  for.  For  even  the  ca- 
tholic royalists  were  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  the  king  must  return  to  their  church 
though  they  did  not  make  his  right  and  his 
legitimacy  depend  on  bis  doing  sa  Perhaps 
too  their  ill-will  to  the  protestants  immediate- 
ly about  the  king  continually  urged  them  to 
insist  the  more  on  this  point  The  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and 
the  majority  of  the  court  joined  the  tiers-par- 
ti, the  distinctive  characteristic  of  which  lay 
in  this  demand.* 

As  soon  as  matters  bad  assumed  this  as- 
pect, every  one  said,  and  the  protestants 
themselves  did  not  deny,  that  if  Henry  was 
ever  p  be  king,  he  must  become  cathohc.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  those  who  assert  that  they  gave  the  final 
impulse  towards  this  consummation.  The 
chief  part  was  eflTected  by  the  great  combinap 
tion,  the  necessity  of  things.!  Li  completmg 
the  act  that  brought  him  over  to  Catholicism, 
Henry  linked  himself  with  that  national  sen- 
timent of  French  catholics,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  tiers-parti  and  the  political 
party,  and  which  now  had  a  prospect  of  be- 
coming predominant  in  France. 

Now  this  was  at  bottom  precisely  the  very 
spirit  of  that  catholic  opposition,  which  had 
rallied  round  the  banners  of  legitimacy  and 
national  independence,  to  resist  the  attempts 
of  the  ecclesiastico-Spanish  party.  How 
vastly  had  it  now  augmented  in  power  and 
consequence !  It  had  unquestionably  the  a»> 
cendency  in  the  public  opinion  of  France; 
throughout  all  the  country  the  people  de- 
clared, if  not  openly,  at  least  privately  in  its 
favour ;  it  acquired 'intrinsic  firmness  by  the 
conversion  of  the  sovereign,  a  sovereign  too 
who  was  so  warlike,  courageous,  and  victor- 
ious. Thus  invigorated,  it  appeared  once 
more  before  the  pope,  and  besought  his  recog- 
nition and  his  blessing.  What  renown,  what 
cogent  influence  were  to  be  obtained  if  he 
now  at  least  declared  himself  without  ambi- 
guity in  its  &vour  I  So  much  still  depended 
on  this.  The  prelates  even  who  had  received 
the  king  into  the  bosom  of  the  choreh,  had 
done  so  only  on  the  anticipated  condition  of 
papal  absolution  ;|  and  this  was  urgently  soli- 


*  Cayet,  lib.  iv.  (tome  68|  p.  6,)  communioUes  the  pm- 
potiiioni  which  were  made  in  the  flifi  esMinMy. 


*  It  is  80  represented  bj  Sulljr,  v.  349. 

t  That  Henr/  was  resolved  on  the  step  in  April  1593^  to 
shown  b/  his  leuer  to  the  grand  dulce  of  ToscanT  of  the 
86ih.    M.  Galluxxi,  Isioria  del  Granducalo,  t.  ▼.  p.  160. 

t  **  Messieundu  clerg«  luy  avoient  donn«  rabaoloUoa 
a  la  chai|;e  qu*  il  envojrerait  vera  sa  S*^  le  requerir  d'ap- 

Erourer  ce  quMls  avoient  iait."    [The  clergr  had  given 
im  abM>lttUon,  condiUonad  that  he  riio«ld  send  «*  hto 
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cited  by  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the 
Ligue,  with  whom  the  king  had  entered  into 
negociations.*  Though  promises  are  not  al- 
ways fulfilled,  it  cannot  yet  be  doubted  that 
the  pope's  absolution  granted  at  this  moment 
would  have  mightily  affected  the  course  of 
things.  Henry  sent  a  grandee  of  the  realm, 
the  auke  of  Nevers,  to  sue  to  the  pope  in  the 
matter.  A  truce  was  agreed  on  till  the  an- 
swer should  be  received. 

The  pope  was  distrustful  and  wary.  As 
the  hopes  of  spiritual  ambition  had  fired  Six- 
tus,  so  the  dr^  of  being  overreached  and  ex- 
posed to  irksome  consequences,  kept  back 
Clement  VIIL  He  still  apprehended  that 
Henry  IV.  would  probably  relapse  into  pro- 
testantism as  he  had  once  already  done,  and 
declared  he  would  not  believe  that  the  king 
was  a  genuine  convert  unless  an  angel  from 
heaven  came  and  whispered  it  in  his  ear.  He 
looked  around  him  and  saw  the  majority  of 
the  curia  still  averse  to  the  French ;  from 
time  to  time  too,  pamphlets  appeared  reiterat- 
ing, that  Henry,  as  a  **  hereticus  relapsus," 
could  not  be  absolved  even  by  the  pope :  Cle- 
ment had  still  no  heart  to  set  himself  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  foremost  main- 
tainers  of  this  opinion.f  And  was  not  the 
party  that  applied  to  him  for  pardon  actually 
engaged  in  hostility  to  the  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man see  1  Were  they  not,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  "  fiiithless  to  the  crown  and  to  the 
Church,  bastards,  children  of  the  handmaid 
and  not  of  the  wife,  whilst  they  of  the  Ligue 
had  proved  themselves  the  true  sonsT'l  Cer- 
tainly on  this  ground  too  it  would  have  de- 
manded some  resolution  to  grant  their  request, 
and  Clement  could  not  nerve  himself  up  to 
that  point}  Nevers  entered  Rome  with  the 
double  confidence  inspired  by  his  high  rank, 
and  by  the  importance  of  his  mission;  he 
doubted  not  that  he  would  be  received  with 
pj ;  he  expressed  himself  in  language  to  that 
effect,  and  the  king's  letter  which  he  con- 
veyed was  also  composed  in  the  same  tone. 
The  pope  fancied  it  read  as  though  the  king 
was  not  only  a  catholic  of  long  standing,  but 
as  though  he  were  returning,  like  a  second 
Charlemagne,  from  a  victory  over  the  foes  of 
the  church.    Nevers  was  quite  amazed  at 

holineflf  to  petition  him  to  approTe  of  what  they  had 
donej    C«ye^68.290. 

♦  VlllePOT,  M^moiree  Coll.  Univ.  62. 186. 

f  Lee  intimidations  qui  fareni  faitee  au  pane  Clement 
VIII.  par  le  due  de  Seasa ;  not  very  authentic,  however, 
and  long  ago  printed  in  the  M^moires  de  Mr*  le  due  de 
Nevers,  ii.  p.  716,  yet  given  as  something  new  in  Capefi- 
gue's  Histoire  de  la  Reforrae,  torn.  vii. 

tDisp.  20  Ag.  1693.  Report  of  Henry's  conversion. 
**  II  papa  non  s^era  per  tali  avisi  roolto  alteralo  e  tutuvia 
restava  con  I'animo  moHo  involto  nelli  suoi  soliti  dubbj 
e  perplessita."  [The  pope  was  not  much  displeased  at 
such  accounts,  and  yet  remained  much  involved  as  usual 
in  doubt  and  perplexity.]  He  said  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, that  Henry  remained  a  hereticus  relapsus,  and 
Ihat  no  one  could  rely  upon  his  conversion. 

f  Relatio  dictorum  a  Clemenie  VIIL  papa  die  28  Dec. 
1093,  lA  consittorio.    Vl€m.  de  NevecB,  ii.  638. 
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finding  how  coldly  he  was  received.  All  his 
efforts  proving  fruitless,  he  at  last  asked  the 
pope  what  the  king  was  to  do  to  merit  the  fa- 
vour of  his  holiness.  The  pope  answered, 
there  were  theologians  enough  in  France  to 
point  tliat  out  to  him.  "  Will  your  holi- 
ness be  satisfied  with  what  the  theologians 
say  1"  The  pope  refused  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  never  even  acknowledge 
him  as  Henry's  ambassailor,  but  as  Louis  Gon- 
zaga,  duke  of  Nevers ;  and  all  that  passed  be- 
tween them  he  would  have  regarded  onJy  in 
the  light  of  private  discourse,  not  as  official 
negociation.  He  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  communicate  any  resolution  on  his  part  in 
writing,  **  Nothing  remains  for  me,"  said 
Nevers  to  cardinal  Toledo,  who  made  known 
to  him  this  conclusion  of  the  pope's,  **  but  to 
bewail  the  evils  which  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diery will  bring  on  France  upon  the  new  out^ 
break  of  war."  The  cardinal  said  not  a  word, 
but  smiled :  Nevers  left  Rome,  and  vented 
his  dissatisfaction  in  bitter  reports.* 

Men  have  in  general  no  feeling  but  for  theur 
personal  situation.  The  Roman  curia  knew 
only  what  was  for  its  own  advantage' ;  we  dis- 
cover in  it  no  true  sympathy  for  the  fate  of 
France. 

We  know  indeed  enough  of  this  pope,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  not  absolutely  repulse  the 
adherents  of  Henry,  and  least  of  all  now,  when 
their  strength  was  so  greatly  increased.  On 
the  contrairy,  he  assured  a  secret  agent,  that 
so  soon  as  the  king  should  show  himself  tho- 
roughly catholic,  he  should  not  fail  to  receive 
an  absolution.  It  is  characteristic  of  him,  that 
whilst  in  public  he  so  decidedly  disavowed  any 
interest  in  the  king's  return  to  the  catholic 
faith,  he  privately  gave  the  archduke  of  Tus- 
cany to  know,  that  he  nevertheless  would  offer 
no  objection  to  whatever  the  clergy  of  France 
should  think  fit  to  do.  The  grand  duke  was 
also  instructed  to  communicate  favourable 
declarations  on  the  pope's  part  to  the  catholic 
royalists-t  Yet  with  all  this,  his  real  care  was 
only  for  his  own  prospects ;  in  France  there- 
fore things  were  lefl  to  proceed  as  they  might 

The  truce  was  expired ;  the  sword  was 
again  drawn,  and  the  fortune  of  war  was  once 
more  invoked. 

But  Henry's  superiority  was  now  made  in- 
stantly and  decisively  manifest  The  com- 
manders of  the  forces  opposed  to  him,  lacked 
that  security  of  conviction  which  previously 
had  ensured  them  so  strong  a  position :  the 
doctrines  of  the  political  party,  the  king's  con- 
version, and  the  prosperous  course  of  his  for- 


*  Two  documents,  almost  entirely  of  the  same  import: 
Discours  de  ce  que  fit  Mr-  de  Nevera  &  son  voyage  d» 
Rome  en  Tannic  1593,  and  Discours  de  la  legation  de  Mr* 
le  due  de  Nevers,  both  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Memoirs  of  Mevers,  the  first  nearly  verbatim  lit 
Cayet.  Extracts  in  Thuanus,  Davila,  and  recently,  as  u 
from  unknown  documents,  in  Capefieue. 

f  Davila,  lib.  xiv.  p.  939. 
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tune,  had  made  them  all  qnail  in  their  hearts. 
One  after  the  other  they  passed  over  to  him 
without  waiting  for  the  papal  ahsolution. 
Vitri,  the  commandant  in  Meauz,  no  longer 
receiving  pay  for  his  troops  of  the  Spania^s, 
set  the  example ;  it  was  followed  in  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  Rouen.  The  chief  considera- 
tion now  was,  how  matters  would  turn  out  in 
Paris.  There  the  political  or  national  French 
party,  after  many  oscillations,  had  gained 
complete  ascendancy,  gathered  the  first  fami- 
lies to  itself,  and  fill^  the  most  important 
? laces  with  individuals  from  among  them, 
^he  armed  citizens  were  already  officered  by 
men  of  the  party ;  the  hotel  de  Ville  was  di- 
rected in  the  same  spirit;  the  provost  des 
marchands  and  the  echevins  were  to  a  man 
of  these  opinions.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  impediment  to 
the  king's  return.  It  took  place  on  May  22d, 
1594.  Henry  IV.  was  astonished  to  find  him- 
eelf  received  with  such  joyous  acclamations 
by  the  same  people  that  had  so  lon^  stood  out 
against  him,  and  was  disposed  to  think,  that  it 
must  till  then  have  been  under  the  yoke  of 
tyrannous  rulers.  This  however  was  not  pre- 
cisely the  fact ;  the  minds  of  the  people  had 
really  been  swayed  by  the  sentiments  that 
pervaded  the  Ligue,  but  others  had  now  taken 
their  places.''  The  king's  return  was  mainly 
a  victory  of  political  opinion.  The  party  of 
the  Ligue  now  endured  a  persecution  similar 
to  that  they  had  so  often  inflicted.  With  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  most  influ- 
ential founders  and  chiefs  of  the  Li^ue,  such 
as  the  despotic  Boucher, quitted  the  city:  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  others  who  were  deem- 
ed the  most  dangerous  were  formally  banished. 
All  authoritiesi  and  the  entire  people,  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Even  the  Sorbonne,  the 
most  obstinate  members  of  which,  including 
the  rector  himself,  were  banished,  acquiesced 
in  the  doctrines  that  had  become  dominant 
How  very  diflferent  were  their  resolutions  now, 
from  those  they  had  passed  in  1589.  Now 
the  Sorbonne  too  admitted  that  all  power  is  of 
God,  according  to  the  ISth  chapter  of  Romans, 
and  that  whosoever  resists  the  king  withstands 
Qod  and  falls  under  condemnation.  It  repro- 
bated the  opinion,  that  a  subject  may  refuse 
obedience  to  a  king,  because  he  is  not  yet  re- 
cognized  by  the  pope,  as  a  suggestion  of  wicked 
and  evil  advised  men.  All  the  members  of  the 
university,  rectors,  deans,  theologians,  decre- 
tists,  physicians,  artists,  monks  and  conventi- 
cals,  students  and  officers,  now  swore  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  spill  their  blood  for  him.  Nay,  what 
was  more«  on  the  strength  of  this  new  ortho- 
dozy  the  university  began  a  campaign  against 
the  Jesuits.  It  reproached  them  with  their  sedi- 
^tious  principles,  which  indeed  it  had  itself  pre- 
viously shared,  and  with  their  leaning  to  the 
Spanish  interests.  For  a  long  while  the  Jeenits 


defended  themselves  not  unsoccessfully.  Bot 
since,  in  the  same  year,  JeanOhastel,*  a  maa 
who  attended  their  schools,  made  an  attempt 
to  murder  the  king,  and  admitted  on  his  exa« 
mination  that  he  had  often  heard  from  the 
Jesuits,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  a  king  who 
was  not  reconciled  to  the  church,  they  could 
no  longer  resist  the  general  success  of  the 
party  to  which  they  had  always  been  opposed. 
The  people  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
sacking  their  college ;  at  last  all  the  members 
of  the  order  were  condemned,  as  seducers  of 
youth,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  ene* 
mies  of  the  king  and  the  state,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  within  fourteen  days.t  Thus  the 
opinions  which  had  taken  up  their  position  as 
opposition  by  small  and  feeble  beginnings, 
now  gradually  overspread  Paris  and  the  wh^e 
kingdom,  and  drove  their  antagonists  out  of 
the  field.  Similar  movements  took  place  in 
all  quarters.  New  submissions  daily  occur- 
red ;  the  king  was  crowned  and  anointed  at 
Chartres ;  prayers  were  oflTered  up  for  him  in 
all  the  churches ;  the  monastic  orders  recog- 
nized him;  he  exercised  the  ecclesiastical, 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  important  as  these 
are,  without  gainsay.  In  this  matter  he 
evinced  the  soundness  of  his  Catholicism; 
where  the  ritual  of  the  church  had  suffered 
any  detriment  during  the  late  troubles,  he  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it;  where  the  exclusive 
practice  of  it  had  been  maintained,  he  confir- 
med that  right  to  it  by  solemn  privileges.  AH 
this  he  did  without  having  yet  been  reconciled 
with  the  pope. 

But  it  had  now  become  for  the  latter  urgent- 
ly necessary  to  think  of  reconciliation.!  Had 
he  delayed  longer  there  was  a  possibility  of 
schism  ;  an  actually  separate  church  of  France 
might  have  arisen. 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  still  held  oat 
against  the  measure.  They  maintained  that 
decidedly  Henry's  conversion  was  not  real ; 

•  JuTencius,  partis  v.  lib.  xii.  n.  13,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  criminal :  '^  Indoles  javeni  tristis  ae 
teirica,  mores  improbi,  mens  anxia recordatione  criminum 
atque  unius  potissimum  quod  matrem  aiiquando  yerberas- 
sei  .  .  .  Cooscientia,  criminum  ullrix,  meniem  eff^raum 
diro  vexare  pergebat  metu:  quem  ut  leniret  iromane  par- 
ricidium  impos  mentis  an  potius  erebi  furiis  incitatus  de- 
Bignat,  quo  tamquam  de  religione  ac  regno  bene  raeritus 
peccatorura  veniam  iacilius,  ut  demons  repuubat,  conse* 
quereiur."  [The  younff  man's  disposition  was  gloomy 
and  morose,  his  morals  depraved,  his  mind  was  harassed 
by  the  remembrance  of  crimes,  and  of  one  especiallji 
namely,  that  he  had  once  beaten  his  mother  ....  Con- 
science, the  avenger  of  crimes,  continued  to  torture  his 
bruulised  mind  with  dire  fears :  to  roitinie  these  he  con- 
ceived In  his  insanity,  or  ralher  incited  by  hellish  rue, 
the  design  of  committing  a  nwnstrous  parricide,  whereby, 
as  though  having  done  service  to  religion  and  the  realm, 
he  might  the  more  easily,  as  the  madman  imagined,  obtain 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.] 

t  Annue  Liters  Socieutis  Jesu,  159$,  p.  360.  <«  TaoU 
superat  adhuc  pmteriti  naufragii  fluctualio  ut  nondum  ta- 
hulas  omnes  atque  armamenu  disjecta  coUegerimus.** 
[Such  is  still  the  surge  left  behind  by  the  late  shipwreck, 
that  we  have  not  yet  collected  all  our  scattered  goods  ana 
chattels.] 

t  Not  until  Nov.  5, 1594,  the  Venetian  ambassador  finds 
the  pope  with  respect  to  the  affitirs  of  France  "  medio 
indinaio  cIm  nel  pasMto**  [beuer  disposed  tlua  IbnDeriy.J 
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Ikat  the  true  cronnds  for  apprehending  a 
schism  would  only  make  themselves  felt  when 
ke  received  absolution;*  they  even  pointed 
out  the  occasion  on  which  it  would  break  out 
It  still  required  resolution  on  the  p(^*s  part, 
to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  those  whose 
power  encompassed  him,  and  who  possessed  a 
great  party  in  the  curia,  to  separate  from  opi- 
nions which  passed  for  orthodox,  for  which  his 
predecessors  had  so  often  wielded  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  weapon,  nay,  which  he  himself 
had  countenanced  for  so  many  years.  He  saw, 
however,  that  every  delay  would  be  pernicious, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
the  opposite  party;  he  felt  that  the  party 
triumphant  in  France,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  at  variance  with  the  strict  doctrines, 
nevertheless  in  temporal  matters  exhibited  a 
manifest  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  Rome ; 
the  former  feeling  might  perhaps  be  removed 
and  the  latter  turned  to  better  account :  in 
short,  Clement  now  manifested  a  willing 
alacrity  upon  the  very  first  word  addressed  to 
him.  We  have  the  account  of  his  negocia- 
tions  written  by  the  French  plenipotentiary 
D'Ossat ;  they  are  amusing,  instructive,  and 
worth  reading;  hut  I  do  not  find  that  he  had 
great  difficulties  to  overcome.  It  would  be 
useless  to  follow  the  proceedings  in  detail ; 
the  general  posture  of  things  h(^  already  de- 
cided the  pope.  The  only  question  was,  would 
the  king  too  on  his  part  make  some  conces- 
sioas  to  the  pope.  Those  who  were  averse 
to  the  reconciliation,  would  fain  have  raised 
the  demand  for  these  as  high  as  possible,  alleg- 
ing that  the  church  required  the  strongest 
securities  in  such  cases ;  the  pope,  however, 
remained  satisfied  with  more  moderate  terms. 
He  demanded  especially  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism  in  Beam,vthe  introduction  of  the 
regulations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  so  far  as 
this  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land, 
close  observance  of  the  concordat,  and  the 
education  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  the  presump< 
tive  heir  to  the  throne,  in  the  catholic  faith. 
On  the  khig*s  part  it  still  continued  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  the 
Roman  see.  His  power  was  based  on  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  an  act  which  could  only 
derive  full  authenticity  from  the  pope*s  absolu- 
tion: although  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  compliant  on  this  point,  still  there  were 
some  who  availed  themselves  of  the  want  of 
this  sanction  to  iusti^  their  continued  resist- 
ance.!   Henry  IV.  agreed  to  the  stipulations 

•  Otmi  k  Mr  de  YUleror,  Rome,  Dec.  6, 1694.  Letten 
d'  Onau  L  63. 

t  Da  rerron  «a  Roi.  Nov.  6, 1696.  ^  De  toucher  Icy  com- 
bten  I'auUiorii^  et  la  laveur  de  ce  siege  estani  entre  tos 
mains  vous  pent  senrir  dHin  utile  inamiment  noo  seule- 
ment  pour  remettre  et  conserrer  tos  sujets  en  paiz  et  en 
obeitssQce,  mats  auasi  pour  tous  preparer  toutes  sortes  de 
gimndeur  bors  de  Totre  royaume,  et  4  tout  le  mains  pour 
tanir  tus  ennemis  en  quelque  crainie  ec  devoir  par  1 'ap- 
prehension de  la  mesme  authority  dont  il  aa  sont  ajrdea 
pour  troubler  vos  estau  et  vos  peuples,  ce  seroit  un  dis- 
cona  superfliL"— Les  imhaswdes  du  cardiaal  dn  Fenon, 


with  no  great  difficulty.  He  had  already 
sp(»taneously  prepared  their  fulfilment  in 
part  He  had  it  at  heart  to  show  himself  a 
good  catholic.  Much  as  his  power  now  ex- 
ceeded  what  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  duke 
de  Nevers*3  mission^  still  the  letter  in  which 
he  now  solicited  absolution  of  the  pope,  was 
much  more  humble  and  submissive  than  the 
former.  "The  king,"  it  said,*  "returns  to 
the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  beseeches  yoa 
in  all  humility  by  the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  deign  to  accord  him  your  holy  bles- 
sing and  your  highest  absolution."  The  pope 
felt  perfectly  satisfied.! 

It  now  only  remained  that  the  college  of 
cardinals  should  declare  its  assent.  The  pope, 
however,  would  not  let  the  matter  be  brought 
before  a  regular  consistory,  in  which  incon- 
venience might  easily  have  resulted  from  the 
observance  of  old  resolutions :  he  invited  the 
cardinals  to  give  him  their  several  opinions  in 
special  audiences,  an  expedient  oflen  before 
resorted  to  on  similar  occasions.  Having  heard 
them  all,  he  declared  that  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  were  in  favour  of  absolution. 

Accordingly  on  the  17  th  of  Dec.  1595,  the 
Ceremony  was  performed.  The  pope's  throne 
was  erected  before  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  cardinals  and  the  curia  reverently 
surrounded  their  head.  The  kinfi^'s  petition 
and  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  agreed 
were  read.  Thereupon  the  representative  at 
the  most  Christian  king  cast  himself  at  the 
pope's  feet,  who  striking  him  slightly  with  a 
rod,  bestowed  absolution  upon  him.  Once 
more  the  papal  see  appeared  in  all  the  undi- 
minished splendour  of  its  ancient  traditional 
authority,  t 

i.  37.  [Du  Perron  to  the  king,  Nov.  6, 1696.  To  discoss 
in  this  place  how  much  the  authority  and  (avour  of  thia 
see  placed  in  jour  hands  may  serve  you  as  an  useful  instru- 
ment not  only  to  reduce  your  subjects  to  peace  and  obedi- 
ence and  to  maintain  the  same,  but  also  to  prepare  for  yoa 
all  Icinds  of  greatness  bevond  the  limits  ofyour  kingdom, 
and  at  the  very  least  to  keep  your  enemies  in  some  fear 
and  duty  by  the  apprehension  of  the  same  authority, 
whereof  they  have  availed  themselves  to  trouble  your 
states  and  your  subjects,  would  be  a  superfluous  discotirse.] 

*  RequAte  du  Roi,  in  Amelot's  remark,  cited  by  Oeaat, 
1. 160.  ^^ 

t  The  court  of  Rome  still  considered  the  resolution  rash 
and  hazardous.  Dolfino,  Relatione;  **  I  piu  gravi  n^potil 
il  papa  ha  saputo  espedire  e  molto  bene  e  ancora  con  gran 
ceieriUt:  perche  con  tanti  contraij  quanti  ogn'  uno  sa 
benedisse  il  re  di  Francis,  lo  accetto  nel  grembo  deUa 
chiesa,  mando  li  un  legato  nel  tempo  che  tuiii  lo  ributia- 
vano  sotto  pretesto  che  non  ibsse  sua  digniii  mandarlo 
avanii  che  il  re  mandasse  il  sue  ambasciaiore  a  Roma,  et 
in  quelle  Tautoriti  della  Sri«-  Vn-  giov5  assai,  che  cosl 
mi  disse  S.  S^'  per  diversi  offici  che  a  quel  tempo  io  aveva 
fatteanomedilei."  [The  pope  succeeded  in  dispatch- 
ing the  gravest  aflUrs,  not  only  very  well  but  wKh  the 
greatest  expedition:  for  in  spite  of  so  many  notorious  ob- 
stacles, he  gave  his  benediction  to  the  king  of  France,  re- 
ceived him  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  sent  him  a 
l^ate,  at  the  time  when  every  one  exposed  this  upon  the 
pretext  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  do  so^ 
till  the  king  had  first  sent  an  ambassador  onhls  part ;  ana 
In  this  matter  the  authority  of  your  signory  assisted  not  a 
little,  as  his  Holiness  told  me.  in  respect  to  various  sei^ 
vices  I  performed  at  that  time  in  the  name  thereof.] 

t  Ossat,  who  on  other  occasions  is  tery  circumstantial, 
passes  verv  lighly  over  this  cereoMny  (i.  168.)  **  Tout  s*/ 
^"  he  says,  **  coBvenablement  k  la  dignity  de  la 
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And  in  truth  the  ceremomr  was  indicative 
of  a  great  result  obtained.  The  ruling  power 
in  France,  now  strong  and  firmly  rooted,  was 
again  catholic ;  it  had  consequently  an  inter- 
est in  standing  well  with  the  pope.  A  new 
focus  of  Catholicism  was  formed  in  that  coun- 
try, from  which  great  influences  would  c^ 
necessity  emanate. 

More  closely  considered,  this  result  present- 
ed two  different  aspects. 

It  was  not  by  the  immediate  efibrts  of  the 
pope,  or  by  a  victory  achieved  by  the  strict 
party,  that  France  had  been  won  back  to  the 
church ;  it  was  rather  by  an  union  of  the  mo- 
derate opinions  lying  midway  between  both 
extremes,  by  the  paramount  strength  of  a  party 
that  had  first  appeared  as  an  opposition.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  French  church  assumed  quite 
a  different  position  from  that  of  Italy,  or  of  the 
Netherlands,  or  that  newly  erected  in  Germa- 
ny. It  submitted  to  the  pope,  but  it  did  so 
with  a  freedom  and  an  intrinsic  independence 
founded  on  its  origin,  the  sentiment  of  which 
was  never  again  lost  So  far  the  papal  see 
could  by  no  means  regard  France  as  an  abso- 
lute conquest 

But  its  advantages  on  the  other,  the  politi- 
cal side,  were  very  great  indeed.  The  lost 
balance  of  power  was  restored  : — ^two  great 
powers,  jealous  of  each  other,  involved  in  in- 
cessant mutual  struggles,  held  each  other  in 
check.  Both  were  catholic,  and  might  after 
all  fall  into  the  same  views ;  but  between  the 
two  the  pope  assumed  a  far  more  independent 
position  than  had  been  possible  for  any  of  his 
predecessors  for  a  long  period.  He  was  now 
to  a  great  degree  liberated  from  the  bondage 
in  which  the  superiority  of  Spain  had  hitherto 
held  him. 

This  political  result  came  to  light  only  with 
the  progress  of  events.  The  French  influence 
for  the  first  time  re-appeared  in  Italy  upon 
the  lapse  of  Ferrara  to  the  holy  see,  an  event 
in  other  respects  also  of  great  moment,  as 
regarded  the  growth  of  the  political  power  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states,  and  which  we  may 
here  sufier  to  interrupt  our  attention  to  the 
affiiirs  of  religion,  as  it  then  did  that  of  con- 
temporaries. We  shall  begin  with  a  re- 
view of  the  country  under  its  last  sover- 
eigns. 

Ferrara  under  Alfonso  IL 

It  is  frequently  assumed  that  Ferrara  was 
peculiarly  prosperous  and  flourishing  under 
the  last  Estes :  this,  however,  is  but  an  illu- 
sion, like  so  many  others,  originating  from  the 
aversion  entertained  for  the  secular  dominion 
of  Rome. 

Montaigne  visited  Ferrara  under  Alfonso 


coaroDne  irds-chreti^nne.  [The  whole  waa  conducted  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  most  Chriatian 
crown.]    £ verj  one  wm  of  that  opinion. 


II.  He  admired  the  broad  streets  of  the  ci^« 
and  ite  beautiful  palaces,  but  even  he  made 
the  remark  that  occurs  to  modem  travellers, 
that  they  were  lonely  and  deserted.*  The 
prosperity  of  the  coontry  depended  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  dams,  and  the  regulatioQ 
of  the  waters;  but  neither  dams,  nor  streamSt 
nor  canals  were  kept  in  proper  order ;  inun- 
dations were  not  unfrequent;  Volana  and  Pri- 
maroo  became  choked  with  sand,  so  that  their 
navigation  ceased  entirely.f 

But  it  were  a  still  greater  error  to  look  on 
the  subjects  of  that  house  as  free  and  happy. 
Alfonso  most  severely  enforced  the  rights  of 
his  exchequer.  On  every  contract,  though  it 
only  related  to  a  loan,  a  tenth  accrued  to  the 
duke,  and  he  levied  a  tenth  on  every  thing 
that  entered  the  city.  He  had  the  monopoly 
of  salt ;  he  burthened  the  commerce  in  oil  with 
a  new  tax :  at  the  advice  of  his  minister  of 
taxes,  Christofiino  da  Fiume,  he  finally  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  trade  in  flour  and  bread, 
and  no  one  could  procure  those  necessaries  c^ 
life  from  any  uther  than  the  ducal  officers ;  no 
neighbour  would  have  dared  to  lend  a  few 
handfuls  of  flour  to  another.^  Even  the  nobil- 
ity were  allowed  the  privilegeof  hunting  only 
a  few  days,  and  never  with  more  than  three 
dogs.  One  day  six  men  were  seen  hanging 
in  the  market-place,  with  dead  pheasants  ti^ 
to  their  teet  This  was  a  token,  it  was  said, 
that  they  had  been  shot  in  the  act  of  poaching 
in  the  duke's  preserves. 

If,  therefore,  writers  speak  of  the  flourishing 
condition  and  the  activity  of  Ferrara,  they 
cannot  mean  the  country  and  the  city,  but 
only  the  court 

In  the  tempestuous  days  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  so  many  flour- 
ishing families,  so  many  powerful  principali- 
ties perished,  and  all  Italy  underwent  a  radi- 
cal revolution,  the  house  of  £ste  had,  by  its 
dexterous  policy,  and  its  stout-hearteid  sel^ 


*  Montaigne :  Voyage  i.  226.  231. 

t  A  report  respecting  the  state  of  the  church  belonging 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceniuiy,  asserts  that 
the  duke  had  transferred  to  his  country  seat,  Mesola,  the 
peasants  whose  task  it  was  to  work  on  the  Po,  so  that  eve- 
ry thing  connected  with  the  latter  had  fallen  into  ruhi, 
and  could  not  be  repaired.    (Inf.  Poliu.  t.  ix.) 

t  Frizzi :  M«morie  per  la  storia  di  Ferrara,  torn.  It.  p. 
364.    More  particularly  Manoleseo,  Relatione  di  Ferrara. 


**  II  duca  non  e  coel  amato  come  le  suoi  precessori  e  qn 
per  Tausterit^  e  esatiioni  che  fa  Christofano  da  riiune 
co^nominato  il  Frisaio  (Sfregiato)  suo  gabellif^re  ...  11 
Frisato  s'offerse  di  vendere  miglior  mercato  le  robbe  a 
beneficio  del  popolo  di  quelle  che  facevano  gli  altri  e 
dame  moltu  utile  a  S.  Eccu*:  piacque  il  partitoTa  duca  :— 
ma  se  bene  il  Frisato  paga  al  duca  uuello  che  gli  ha  data 
intemione,  non  siMlisfa  per6  al  popolo,  Tendendo  la  robba 
catiiva quanto  alia  qualitft  e  molio cara  quanto al  prezzo." 
[The  duke  is  not  so  beloved  as  his  predecessor,  by  reason 
of  the  harshness  and  the  exactions  of  Christofano  da  Fi- 
ume, surnamed  il  Frisato  (the  scarred),  his  comptroller  of 
taxes  ...  II  Frisato  ofTored  to  sell  goods  to  the  profit  of 
the  people,  at  lower  prices  than  others,  and  to  derive 
much  advantage  thence  for  his  excellence.  The  duke 
approved  the  proposal:- but  though  il  Frisato  pays  the 
duke  what  he  gave  him  to  expect,  yet  he  does  not  satisfj 
the  people,  since  he  soils  goods  of  bad  quality,  and  verj 
high  priced.] 
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FERRARA  UNDER  ALFONSO  IL 
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defence,  contfi?ed  to  weather  through  all 
dangers.  With  these  qualities,  however,  it 
"united  others.  Who  has  not  read  of  that 
stock  which,  as  Bojardo  expressed  himself, 
was  destined  to  be  the  great  preserver,  of  all 
valour,  goodness,  courtesy,  love,  grace,  and 
gaiety.*  Who  has  not  r^  of  its  residence, 
which  he,  as  well  as  Ariosto,  says,  was  adorn- 
ed not  only  with  ample  royal  palaces,  but  also 
with  fair  studies  and  excellent  manners  If  If 
the  Estes  had  the  merit  of  patronizing  poetry 
and  learning,  they  have  been  abundantly  re- 
warded. The  memory  of  that  splendour  and 
power  which  rapidly  pass  away,  nas  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  wor^  of  great  writers  that 
Jive  forever. 

Alfonso  II.  sought  to  keep  up  the  same  state 
of  things  that  had  existed  under  his  predeces- 
sors.   He,  too,  held  the  same  views. 

He  had  not,  indeed  to  sustain  the  same  rude 
conflicts  as  they ;  nevertheless,  since  he  was 
in  constant  dissension  with  Florence,  and  was 
not  always  secure  of  his  liege  lord,  the  pope, 
he  always  held  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
Ferrara  was  esteemed,  next  to  Padua,  the 
atron^^est  hold  in  Italy :  27,000  men  were  en- 
rolled in  the  militia.|  Alfonso  strove  to  en- 
courage the  martial  spirit  In  order  adequate- 
ly to  counterbalance  the  partiality  displayed 
towards  Tuscany  by  the  papal  court,  he  attach- 
ed  himself  to  the  German  emperors.  He  fre- 
quently crossed  the  Alps  with  a  splendid 
retinue,  united  himself  in  marriage  with  an 
Austrian  princess,  spoke  German,  it  is  said, 
and  in  1566  marched  with  a  body  of  troops, 
amounting  to  some  four  thousand  men,  to  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  in  his  war  against  the 
Turks. 

In  like  manner  the  cause  of  literature  throve 
onder  his  patronage.  I  know  not  tliat  this 
world  has  ever  elsewhere  seen  a  closer  union 
between  literature  and  the  court  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country.  Pigna  and  Montecatino, 
two  professors  of  the  university,  were  succes- 
sively prime  ministers  of  the  country ;  nor  did 
they,  therefore,  give  up  their  literary  labours ; 
at  least  Pigna,  whilst  he  had  the  conduct  of 
public  business,  continued  his  academical  lec- 
tures, and  from  time  to  time  published  a  book.( 

*  Bojardo :  Ortando  Iniuunorato,  ii.  S2. 

Da  ouesia  (stirpe)  fia  servato  ogni  Talore, 

Ogni  bontade  et  ogni  conesia, 

Amore,  le^iadria,  stato  giocundo 

Tra  quella  gente  fiorita  nel  miindo. 
f  Ariofto,  Orlando  Furioso,  xxxr.  6. 

Nor  pur  di  mum  e  d*  ampli  tetil  rc^, 

Ma  ai  bei  etudi  e  di  costumi  egregi. 
t  Relatione  sopra  la  Romagna  di  Ferrara :  "  Emno  det- 
critti  nelli  rolli  della  miliiia  dal  commiasario  della  balta- 
glia  a  ciO  deputato  lutti  i  suditi  atii  a  portar  armi.    Erano 

cotiretU  a  siarne  roviaii  per  haver  daoenri  e  nel  occaaioni  ^^^. ..»  »  .  .^.,  c«i^..^ui.v.«.iv.,  piiiiv«vpii<7i,iuiu  fw^i 
a  pledi  o  a  cavallo  secondo  le  ibrze  delle  loro  facoU&  a  he  is  excee<Unglx  well  versed  in  ibe  Greek  language,  and 
fodevano  essi  alcime  esentioni."  [All  subjects  capable  while  employed  in  the  public  service  of  hb  prince,  and 
of  bearing  arms  were  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of  the  militia  transacting  and  writing  whatever  his  office  requirw,  he 
bjr  the  commissioner  of  war  appointed  to  that  duty.  They  vet  doPB  not  neglpct  his  studies,  and  in  all  his  occupationt 
were  required  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  serve  when  he  acquits  himself  as  if  he  attended  to  but  one  alone.] 
called  on,  on  foot  or  on  horseback  according  to  their  means,  I  *  Extracts  from  descriptions  which  appeared  ai  the 
and  they  enjoyed  certain  exemptions.]  time,  for  instance  from  the  Tempio  d'Amore,  may  be 

I  MaDoleifo :  **  Segreiario  imimo  4  il  Sr-  Glovamb.  Pig.  |  seen  in  Muntori,  Seraisi,  and  FriaxL 


The  poet,  Battbta  Guarini,  the  author  of  Pas- 
tor Fido,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Venice  and 
Poland.  Even  Francesco  Patrizi,  though  en- 
gaged upon  abstruse  subjects,  extols  the  sym« 
paUiy  he  met  with  at  the  court  All  liberal 
pursuits  met  with  like  measure  of  encourage- 
ment. The  contests  of  science  alternated 
with  disputations  touch ingcont reverted  ques- 
tions of  love :  Torquato  Tasso,  for  instance* 
who  had  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  univer- 
sity, originated  one  of  these.  Sometimes  a 
play  was  produced  by  the  university,  some- 
times b^  the  court:  the  theatre,  in  addition  to 
its  ordmary  attractions,  possessed  one  of  a 
literary  kind,  since  continual  efforts  were 
made  after  new  forms,  and  just  at  this  time  it 
perfected  the  pastoral  drama,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  opera. '  Sometimes  Ferrara 
was  visited  by  foreign  ambassadors,  cardinals, 
and  princes,  at  least  by  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Mantua,  Guastalla,  Urbino, 
and  now  and  then  even  by  an  archduke.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  court  shone  forth  in  all  its 
splendour ;  tournaments  were  held  in  which 
the  nobility  of  the  land  spared  no  cost;  at 
times  a  hundred  cavaliers  tilted  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  The  festivities  were  ar- 
ranged to  represent  some  fabulous  legend  or 
poetic  tale,  as  their  names  sufficiently  indicate 
— the  Temple  of  Love,*  the  Island  of  Bliss ; 
enchanted  castles  were  defended  and  stormed. 
Thus  did  the  court  of  Ferrara  display  the  ' 
closest  union  of  poetry,  learning,  politics,  and 
chivalry.  There  splendour  was  ennobled  by 
the  spirit  that  animated  it,  and  the  defect  of 
means  by  the  wealth  of  mind. 

The  "Rime"  and  the  epic  poems  of  Tasso, 
gives  us  a  jiving  portraiture  of  this  court,  of 
the soverei^  " in  whom  are  obvious lofliness  of 
heart  and  vigour,  and  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said 
whether  he  is  better  as  a  knight  or  as  a  leader,** 
of  his  wife,  and  above  all,  of  his  sisters.  The 
elder,  Lucrecia,  resided  but  a  short  while  with 
her  husband  in  Urbino,  and  afterwards  contin- 
ally  in  Ferrara,  where,  likewise,  she  had  in- 
fluence in  public  afiairs,  though  her  chief  care 
was  to  kindle  and  foster  literary  and  musical 
efibr ts ;  it  was  she  who  patron i zed  Tasso.  The 
younger,  Leonora,  moved  in  a  more  limited 
sphere ;  she  was  delicate,  quiet,  and  retiring, 

na,  per  mano  del  quale  passano  tutti  necotii.  Leg ce  pub- 
licamenU  la  filosofia  morale,  e  scrive  listoria  della  casa 
d'Este:  *  oratore  filosofo  e  pioeu  molio  eccelenie:  pof> 
siede  benisslmo  la  lingua  Oreca,  e  servendo  il  suo  prin- 
cipe  ne'  negoiii  e  trattando  e  iscrivendo  quanto  occorre, 
non  tralascia  per5  i  studi,  el  in  tuue  le  profession!  6  ule 
che  pare  che  ad  una  sola  attenda."  [His  pri  vat(»  secreurr 
is  Signor  Giovamb.  Pigna,  through  whose  hands  all  busi- 
ness passes.  He  gives  public  lectures  on  moral  philoso- 
^hy,  and  is  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  house  of 
:  he  is  a  very  excellent  orator,  philosopher,  and  poei : 
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but,  like  ber  sister,  possessed  a  mind  of  strong- 
ly marked  lineantents."'  Once,  during^  an 
earthquake,  they  both  refused  to  leave  the 
castle ;  Leonora  especially  felt  pleasure  in  in- 
dulging a  stoical  indifference ;  when  at  last 
they  did  give  way,  it  Mras  a  moment  in  tiie 
last  degree  critical ;  the  roof  fell  in  imme- 
diately behind  them.  Leonora  was  looked  on 
almost  as  a  samt ;  to  her  prayers  people  as- 
cribed their  preservation  from  an  inundation.! 
Tasso  paid  them  his  court  in  a  manner  suited 
to  their  respective  dispositions ;  towards  the 
younger  his  tone  was  subdued,  his  language 
luring  and  unfreqoent,  and  alwajrs  appearing 
as  if  he  purposely  abstained  from  a  full  ex- 
pression of  bis  sentiments;  the  elder  he 
addresses  without  any  reserve ;  he  compares 
her  to  the  full  blown  fragrant  rose,  which 
maturity  has  not  divested  of  its  charms,  &c. 
Other  ladies  besides  graced  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara,  such  as  Barbara  Sanseverina  and  her 
daughter  Leonora  Sanvitale;  Tasso  has  in- 
comparably pourtrayed  the  calm  self-posses- 
sion of  the  matron,  and  the  gladness  and 
grace  of  the  daughter's  youthfbl  beauty ;  no 
limner  could  place  them  more  perfectly  before 
US.  Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  vUlegia- 
ture  frequented  by  the  court,  the  hunting 
parties,  and  the  sports,  the  whole  round  of 
theiT  pursuits.  Who  can  resist  the  impres- 
sion wrought  by  these  descriptions,  with  all 
their  gushing  fulness  of  melody ! 

Still  must  we  forbear  from  yielding  our- 
selves up  wholly  to  this  impression.  The 
same  arbitrary  force  that  held  the  whole  land 
in  such  strict  obedience,  made  itself  likewise 
felt  at  court 

Those  scenes  of  poetry  and  sport  were 
sometimes  dashed  with  very  discordant  inci- 
dents. The  nobles  were  treated  with  as 
little  fbrbearance  as  the  common  people. 

A  Gonzaga  had  been  murdered.  Every 
one  laid  the  crime  at  the  door  of  the  young 
Ercolc  Contrario ;  at  all  events  the  murderers 
had  taken  refuge  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
him.  The  duke  demanded  that  they  should 
be  given  up.  Young  Contrario,  to  avoid  being 
criminated  by  them,  himself  caused  them  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  their  corpses  only  were 
delivered  over  to  the  duke.  Upon  this  he 
was  one  day  summoned  to  the  court,  and  on 
the  2d  of  Aug.,  1575,  he  had  his  audience. 
The  Contrarj  were  the  wealthiest  and  most 
ancient  fkmilj  in  Ferrara ;  Ercole  was  the 
last  scion  of  the  house.  Not  long  after  he 
entered  the  palace  he  was  carried  out  of  it  a 
corpse.    The  duke  said,  that  the  young  man, 

*  She  acted  u  regent  during  the  Duke's  aheence  In  the 
year  1566,  according  to  Manoleaio,  **  con  Inflnita  aodiafat- 
tlonn  de>  suddiii"  (to  the  subjects'  infinite  satisfaction] 
«•  Hon  ha  preso,"  h«  continues,  "n*  tuoI  prendere  marito 
per  esser  di  debolissima  complewione :  *  pero  di  gran 
spirho."  [She  is  not  married,  nor  will  she  marry,  being 
of  a  Tery  feeble  consUtuUoa ;  and  yetshe  poaseMes  agreat 
spirit.] 

f  Senssl :  Ytea  di  Tonjuato  Taaio,  p.  110. 


while  conversing  with  him,  had  been  suddenly 
struck  with  apoplexy;  but  no  one  believed 
him.  Traces  of  violence  were  discovered  ob 
the  body,  and  the  duke's  fiiends  acknowledged 
that  their  master  had  caused  Ccmtrario  to  be 
put  to  death,  excusins^  the  act  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  loath  to  sully  an  illustrioni 
name  by  a  more  ignominious  death."' 

Such  justice  as  this  struck  terror  into  every 
one.  The  worst  was,  that  the  property  of  the 
family  was  now  to  lapse  to  the  duke. 

But  on  the  whole  it  would  have  been  no 
prudent  thing  fyr  any  one  to  offer  even  the 
slightest  resistance  to  the  sovereign.!  The 
court  was  a  perilously  slippery  ground.  Sub- 
tle as  was  Montecatino,  he  could  not  yet 
maintain  himself  in  the  end.  Panigarola,  in 
those  days  the  most  distinguished  preacher  in 
Italy,  had  been  allured,  not  without  difficulty, 
to  rerrara :  suddenly  he  was  banished  with 
boisterous  violence.  Men  asked  what  was  his 
offence,  and  nothin?  was  discovered  against 
him,  but  that  he  had  entertained  a  correspon- 
dence respecting  an  invitation  from  another 
quarter.  In  such  a  scene  the  unstable,  irri- 
table, melancholy  Tasso  was  not  fitted  to  hold 
up  long.  The  duke  seemed  to  like  him,  list- 
ened to  him  with  pleasure,  and  eten  conde- 
scended to  correct  the  military  descriptions 
that  occur  in  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 
But  from  the  moment  Tasso  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Medici* 
there  was  an  end  to  all  cordiality  between 
them.  The  poor  poet  withdrew  from  Ferrara, 
but  an  irresistible  longing  having  brought  him 
back  again,  some  satirical  expressions  which 
had  escaped  him  in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits, 
were  enough  to  determine  the  duke  to  keep 
the  unhappy  man  imprisoned  seven  long 
years.  { 

Here  we  behold  the  whole  character  of  the 
Italian  principality,  precisely  as  it  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  reposing  on  well»weighed 
political  relations,  unlimit^  and  arbitrary  at 
home,  surrounded  with  splendour,  allied  with 
literature,  jealous  even  of  the  show  of  newer. 
Strange  aspect  of  human  things !  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  produced  the  court,  the 
centre  of  the  court  was  the  prince,  the  ulti- 
mate product  of  the  whole  social  existence 
was  the  autocracy  oi  the  sovereign.  From 
his  position  in  the  world,  the  obedience  ren- 


•  Frizai :  Memorie,  It.  383. 

f  When  Tasso  is  not  in  good  humour  he  expresses  him- 
self otherwise  than  as  above.  *<  Perch*  io  conosceva," 
he  says,  in  a  leuer  to  the  duke  of  UrbinOj "  il  duca  per 
natuntl  inclinatione  dispostissiroO  alia  malignitft  e  pieno 
d'una  carta  ambitiosa  alterezsa,  la  quale  egli  trae  delta 
nobilta  del  sancue  e  del  la  conoscenza  ch'egli  ha  del  sno 
▼alore,  del  quale  in  molte  cose  non  si  da  punto  ad  inten- 
dere  il  falso."— <Lettere  n.  284.  Opere,  torn.  ix.  186,} 
[Because  I  knew  the  duke  to  be  naiuralljr  rerj  prone  to 
malice,  and  full  of  a  certain  oyerweening  arrogance, 
which  he  derives  from  the  nobilltv  of  his  blood,  and  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  which  in  many  pani- 
culais  is  not  to  be  mistaken.] 

I  SeraMi:  YUa  del  I'asso,  p.  901. 
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FBRRARA  UNDER  ALFONSO  IL 
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dered  him,  aiid  the  homage  (Nud  him»  he 
derived  the  feeliog  of  his  own  value  and 
importance. 

It  was  the  fiite  of  Alfonso  IL  to  be  childless 
though  thrice  married.  His  whole  policy 
was  exemplified  in  the  mode  he  adopted  to 
remedy  that  disadvantage. 

His  purpose  was  twofold ;  first,  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  believing  that  they  could 
pass  uiider  the  rule  of  any  other  house  than 
his  own ;  and  next,  to  hold  the  nomination  of 
his  successor  in  his  own  hand,  and  not  by  any 
chance  to  set  up  a  rival  against  himself. 

In  September,  1589,  he  went  to  Loretto, 
where  I]k>nna  Camilla,  the  sister  of  Sixtus  V., 
was  Uien  staying ;  he  spared  neither  presents 
nor  promises  to  gain  her  over.  Through  her 
instrumentality  he  expected  to  be  empowered 
to  name  as  his  successor  that  one  or  his  ne- 
I^ews  who  seemed  to  him  most  fitted  for  the 
choice.  And  hardly  had  his  negociations  been 
really  begun  when  Sixtus  V.  died.  « 

By  similar  means,  presents  to  the  pope's 
eister-in-law,  and  officious  complaisance  to  his 
nephews,  Alfonso  succeeded,  in  the  year  1591, 
in  gaining  the  ear  of  Gregory  XIV,  When 
be  saw  that  he  might  entertain  hope,  he  went 
to  Rome  to  ply  me  negociation  in  person. 
The  first  question  was,  whether  the  boll  of 
Pius  v.,  which  forbade  the  reinfeudation  of 
lapsed  papal  fie6,  was  applicable  to  Ferrara. 
Alfonso  denied  this,  because  it  had  never  yet 
lapsed.  Still  the  words  were  but  too  plain ; 
the  congregation  decided  that  the  bull  by  all 
means  comprehended  Ferrara.  All  that  re- 
mained, then,  to  be  asked  was,  whether  a 
pope  had  not  the  power  to  make  special  deter- 
minations in  special  case#?  The  congrega- 
tion did  not  venture  to  give  a  negative  to 
this ;  it  laid  it  down,  however,  as  a  condition, 
that  the  necessity  should  be  urgent,  and  the 
otiiiiy  obvious.*  A  great  step  was  thus  sain- 
ed. It  is  not  improbable  that  had  speed  been 
used,  and  a  new  investiture  prepared  forth- 
with in  favour  of  some  individual  by  name, 
the  object  desired  might  have  been  accom- 
plished. Alfonso,  however,  would  not  name 
his  heir.  Moreover  the  Sfondrati  and  he 
were  not  fully  agreed  on  this  subject ;  they 
would  have  preferred  the  marchese  Filippo  di 
Este,  while  the  duke  was  more  inclined  to  his 
nearer  kinsman,  Cesare.  Time  was  wasted 
in  discussions  on  this  matter,  and  Gregory, 
too,  died  before  any  thing  was  settled.! 

♦  Diflpaccio  Dooato:  **Quando  ci  fuaM  eyllleiitlfliima 

«Ullta  ei  uraenta  neceMk& il  che  fii  (atto  per  aprire 

H  fluada  all'  intentione  del  Sr-  Duca."  GardlDal  S.  Se- 
verina  aaaeiti  that  it  was  he  who  principally  (histrated 
this  deaigii,  though  with  much  difficuliT  and  against  much 
oppotition,  aAd  that  the  pope  allerwardfl  repented  of  that 
addition. 

t  Cronica  dl  Ferrara,  MS.  Bibl.  Albanl  also  states 
there  is  no  doubt  Oregonr  XTV.  would  have  done  some- 
thing for  Ferrara ;  that  he  left  the  congregation  in  a  pas- 
sioD,  and  was  seized  with  illness  in  consequence.  Al- 
ftmso  went  to  a  Tilla  of  Cardinal  Famese's  **  aspettando  o 
vttao swrte  di  questo  papa.   Yenne  U  morte.   U  duca 


Meanwhile  negociations  had  also  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  imperial  court  Ferrara 
was  indeed  a  papal,  but  Modena  and  Reggie 
were  imperial  fiefs.  Tiie  duke's  previous 
line  of  policy  now  stood  him  in  good  stead ;  he 
was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  emperor^s 
leadinfif  minister.  Wolf  Rumpf.  Rudolph  IL 
actually  accorded  him  the  renewal  of  the  fief, 
and  even  allowed  him  an  interval  during 
which  he  should  be  free  to  choose  whom  he 
would  name  as  his  successor.  $ 

But  Clement  VIII.  showed  himself  altoge* 
ther  as  intractable  as  the  emperor  was  com* 
pliant  It  seemed  more  catholic,  more  eccle- 
siastical, to  call  in  a  fief  than  to  bestow  it 
again ;  such  had  been  the  rule  laid  down  bj 
the  sainted  pope  Pius  V.  Even  in  the  year 
1592,  Clement  in  a  private  consistory  pro- 
posed to  confirm  the  before-mentioned  bull  in 
its  original  tenour,  without  the  addition  made 
by  Gregory  XIV. ;  in  this  state  it  was  passed.'*' 

And  now  the  delay  allowed  by  the  empe* 
ror  was  expired,  and  the  duke  was  called  on 
to  desi^ate  his  successor.  Alfonso  I.  had* 
late  in  life,  married  Laura  Eustochia,  ailer 
she  had  already  borne  him  a  son,  firom  whom 
was  sprung  don  Cesare  d*£ste,  whom  the 
duke,  afler  much  hesitation,  fixed  on  as  his 
heir.  But  even  yet  he  did  not  abandon  the 
most  cautious  secrecy.  Without  communica- 
ting his  intentions  to  any  one  else,  he  made 
known  his  choice  to  the  emperor  in  an  auto- 
grt^  letter,  most  urgently  requesting  him  at 
the  same  time  not  to  divulge  the  matter  to 
any  one,  not  even  to  his  own  ambassador  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  only  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  measure  by  sending  baek  the 
letter  with  his  imperial  signature.! 

He  was  resolved  to  retain,  unshared  with 
any  one  to  his  last  ga^,  the  highest  conse- 
quence in  his  little  territory ;  he  would  not 
have  his  court  direct  their  attention  to  the 
rising  sun.  Cesar  himself  was  not  made  al 
all  acquainted  with  the  &vour  bestowed  on 
him,  he  was  still  forced  to  make  an  appear- 
ance somewhat  restricted  in  splendour  (he 
was  never  allowed  to  have  more  than  three 
gentlem^  in  his  suite),  and  it  was  not  till  the 
duke*s  life  was  at  the  last  ebb,  and  the  physi- 
cians had  given  up  ail  hope,  that  ho  called 
for  the  young  man  to  announce  to  him  his 
good  fortune.  His  will  was  o{>ened  in  pre- 
sence of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of 

ritom6.*»    [Watlng  to  see  wh^er  the  pope  would  Dts 
or  die.    He  died.   The  dukt  returned.] 

•  Dispaccio  Donate.  27  Dec.  1692. 

f  Relatione  di  quelle  che  *  successo  in  Ferrara  dopo  la 
morte  del  duca  Alfonso.  MS.  Barber.  *«I1  duca  ft» 
Panno  concessocli  di  tempo  alia  dichiaratione  scrisse  dl 
suo  pugno  una  lettera  all'  imperatore  e  nomlnd  Don  Ce* 
sare,  pr^ando  caldamente  S.  M.  Ces^'  che  in  conllrmao 
tione  del  nominate  sottoscrivesse  la  sua,  quale  sfajillata 
senza  publicare  il  latto  la rimandasse indietro per ilconts 
Ercole  Rondlnelli,  non  conferendogll  altramente  11  ne> 
goUo.  U  tutto  lacera  S.  A.  •ccU>  Don  Cesare  non  s'lnso* 
perbisse,  n«  della  nobUta  fusse  riverUo  e  coiteggiato  c 
lor  principe." 
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Perrara,  who  were  admonished  by  tUe  minis- 
ter to  be  true  to  the  house  of  Este.  The  dnke 
told  Cesar  he  left  him  the  fairest  state  in  the 
world,  strong  in  arms,  population,  and  allies 
within  and  l^yond  Italy,  from  whom  he  might 
expect  every  aid.  Thereupon,  on  the  same 
day,  died  Alfonso  11.  Oct  27, 1697. 

Conquest  ofFerrara, 

Cesar  fbok  possession  of  the  imperial  fiefs 
without  question :  even  those  of  the  pope  did 
him  homage.  In  Ferrara  he  was  decked  with 
the  ducal  mantle  by  the  magistrates,  and 
bailed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people 
as  their  sovereign. 

Now  if  his  predecessor  had  told  him  of  na- 
tive strength  and  foreign  aid,  he  was  very 
toon  in  a  condition  to  put  their  value  to  the 
test 

Clement  remained  unmovable  in  his  reso- 
lution to  resume  Ferrara.  Many  popes  before 
him  bad  made  the  attempt  On  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  Alfonso's  death,  he  declared  he 
lamented  that  the  duke  had  left  no  son,  but 
that  the  church  must  repossess  itself  of  its 
own.  He  would  not  hear  Cesar's  ambassa- 
dors, and  he  designated  his  taking  possession 
as  an  usurpation,  threatening  him  with  the 
ban  if  he  did  not  resign  within  fourteen  days. 
To  give  force  to  his  words  he  began  forthwith 
to  prepare  for  war.  A  new  loan  was  taken 
op,  and  a  new  monte  founded,  in  order  to 
avoid  touching  the  money  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angela*  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandino  be- 
took himself  soon  after  to  Ancona  with  a  suite 
of  experienced  military  men,  to  gather  toge- 
ther an  army.  Recruiting  parties  were  sent 
out  in  every  direction,  and  the  provinces  were 
forced  to  contribute  considerable  levies. 

Cesar,  too,  displayed  spirit  at  firstf  He 
declared  that  he  would  defend  his  just  rights 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood ;  that  neither  his 
religion  nor  his  salvation  would  suffer  for  his 
doing  sa  Accordingly  he  renewed  the  forti- 
fications of  his  strongholds ;  the  militia  were 
put  under  arms;  a  b»iy  of  troops  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  papal  states,  and  we  find 


*  Though  many  asserted  that  this  was  done.  Delfino 
jays  on  the  contrary :  "  Con  gran  strettezza  de'  danari, 
senxa  metter  mano  a  quelli  del  castello,  per  conservar  la 


repuutione  della  chiesa,  in  poco  piu  di  un  mese  ha  posio 
insieme  un  eaercito  di  22  m.   lanti  e  3  m.  cavalU." 

S hough  very  much  pinched  for  money,  without  touching 
It  in  the  castle,  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the  church, 
he  brought  together  in  liule  more  than  a  month  an  army 
of  2^000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry.] 

t  Niccold  Contarini  delle  historie  Venetiane,  MS.  torn. 
1.  liB.  i.  "Cesare  nel  principio  si  mostrb  melio  corag- 
fioeo  in  voler  defender  le  sue  ragioni,  o  perchft  Hon  pre- 
vedeva  it  contrasto  o  pur  perche  gl'  ineepeni  come  nei 
▼icini  pericoli  s'attemscono  cosl  nelli  lonuni  si  manifes- 
tano  inirepidi."  [Cesar  at  first  appeared  very  courage- 
ously resolved  on  defending  his  claims,  >ither  because 
he  did  not  foresee  the  strusgle  he  would  have  to  make,  or 
because  the  inexperienced  are  as  intrepid  when  danger 
Is  remote  as  they  are  terrified  upon  its  near  approach.] 
Contarini 's  narrative  contains  very  good,  exact,  and 
fUiking  information  on  this  ovenu 


an  invitation  addressed  to  him  to  enter  Ro» 
magna,  where  the  inhabitants  were  dissatis* 
fied  with  the  papal  government,  and  only 
desired  an  opportunity  to  shake  it  ofi[  In 
addition  to  this,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
have  the  neighbourrag  Italian  states  on  his 
side.  His  brother-in-law,  the  archdulre  of 
Tuscany,  declared  he  would  not  abandon  him. 
The  republic  of  Venice  hindered  the  ]iope 
from  recruiting  in  Dalmatia,  and  refhsed  him 
the  arms  and  muniments  of  war  he  wished  to 
draw  from  Brescia.  All  heartily  abhorred 
the  augmentation  of  the  ecclesiastical  states. 
Had  Italy  been  in  a  condition  like  that 
which  had  existed  a  hundred  years  before, 
tolerably  independent  of  foreign  influence, 
and  left  to  take  ^ts  own  course,  Clement  VIIL 
would  probably  not  have  efiected  more  than 
Sixtus  IV.  did  in  his  day;  but  those  timet 
were  gone  by ;  every  thing  now  depended  on 
the  genera]  state  of  European  afiairs,  and  on 
the  great  powers  of  that  time,  France  and 
Spain. 

The  inclinations  of  the  Spaniards  did  not 
now  admit  of  much  doubt  Cesar  d*Este  re- 
lied so  strongly  on  Philip  II.  that  he  proposed 
him  to  the  pope  as  an  arbitrator  in  their  dis- 
pute. The  royal  governor  in  Milan  declared 
roundly  in  favour  of  Cesar,  and  offered  him 
Spanish  garrisons  for  his  fortresses.  There 
was,  however,  no  mistaking  but  that  the  king, 
who  all  his  life  had  deprecated  every  commo- 
tion in  Italy,  now  hesitated  in  his  advanced 
years  to  ^ve  occasion  to  a  war,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  extraordinary  caution,  as  did 
likewise  his  ambassador  in  Rome.* 
•  Under  these  circumstances  so  much  the 
more  depended  on%he  position  of  Henry  IV., 
the  restoration  of  France  as  a  mighty  catholic 
power  was  immediately  follow^  by  impor- 
tant consequences  for  Italy.  Henry  IV.  had 
retrieved  his  fortunes  through  his  understand- 
ing with  the  Italian  princes;  they  doubted 
not  but  that  he  would  now  evince  his  grati- 
tude, and  side  with  them  in  their  differences 
with  the  holy  see.  Moreover  the  crown  of 
France  was  under  great  obligations  to  the 
house  of  Este.  During  tiie  civil  war  the 
Estes  had  advanced  upwards  of  a  million  of 
Scudi  to  the  royal  family,  which  were  not  yet 
paid,  and  which  at  this  moment  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  raise  such  an  army  as  no 
pope  could  have  withstood. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  consideratiiHis 
that  Henry  IV.  regarded.    Notwithstanding 


♦Delflno  relates  how  much  was  feared  from  hhn  in 
Rome:  "Vi  eun  pensiero  rsdicalo  a  buon  fundamenio 
che  la  benedizlone  data  el  re  di  Fransa  sia  stata  oflfesa 
tale  al  catiolico  et  a  Spagnuoli  che  non  siano  perscordar- 
sela  mai,  e  pare  a  S.  S^-  esseme  molto  ben  chiarita  in 
luesta  occasione  di  Ferrara."  [The  opinion  has  taken 
irm  hold  there  that  the  benediction  bestowed  on  the  king 
of  France  has  so  oO^nded  his  catholic  majesty  and  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  will  never  forget  it,  and  of  this  hit 
holiness  thinks  he  has  had  very  evident  token  in  this 
aflUrof  Fenva.] 
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his  conrenion  to  catfaolictam,  be  would  yet 
be  forced  to  do  roaaj  thiDge  that  could  not 
&il  to  disease  the  court  of  Rome.  He  saw 
in  the  a&ir  of  Ferraia  only  an  opportunity 
of  casting  these  things  into  oblivion,  and  of 
raising  the  lilies  (as  hj^  statesmen  expressed 
H)  once  more  at  the  court  of  Rome.  With- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  or  wavering,  he 
ofibred  the  aid  of  France  to  the  holy  ikther. 
Not  only  did  he  declare  himself  ready,  so  soon 
as  the  pope  should  desire  it,  to  send  an  army 
across  the  mountains,  but  also,  in  case  of  need, 
to  eome  to  his  support  in  person,  with  his  whole 
power. 

It  was  this  declaration  that  decided  the 
matter.  The  Roman  court,  that  had  already 
become  sensible  to  all  the  perplexities  in 
which  the  coldness  of  its  neighbours  and  the 
open  resistance  of  Ferrara  might  plunge  it, 
breathed  again.  ^I  cannot  express,''  said 
Ossat,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  king,  *'  what  cor- 
diality, praise,  and  blessing  your  majesty  has 
obtained  through  your  ofier."  He  promises 
his  master,  if  he  fulfils  it,  a  place  in  relation 
to  the  church  like  that  of  Pepin,  or  Charle- 
magne. On  his  side  the  pope  now  made  in- 
stant preparations  for  the  formal  exconununi- 
cation  of  his  adversary. 

The  princes  were  deeply  shocked  and 
alarmed :  they  talked  of  black  ingratitude ; 
they  loet  courage  to  support  Ferrara,  which 
otherwise  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
done,  either  openly  or  secretly,  with  all  their 
mijriit 

This  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  men 
of  Ferrara.  Alfonso's  harsh  sway  had  neces- 
sarily  created  many  malcontents  Cesar  was 
new  in  the  affiurs  of  government,,  without  re- 
quisito  talents,  and  altogether  unpractised.  It 
was  in  the  sittings  he  held  as  soverei^  that, 
for  the  first  time,  he  became  more  intunately 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  privy 
council  :*  having-  sent  away  to  the  various 
courts  his  older  friends,  who  knew  him,  and 

*  Nlccol5  Conurini.  **  Cesare  si  riduase  in  camera  co' 
wool  sol  Iconaiglieri,  di  quali  molti,  per  la  liiiratezza  nella 
quale  eim  vissw^  cosl  n>leiKk>  chi  commaodava.  non  cono- 
scevase  oon  dl  laccia.  et  egli  non  sufficiente  ai  prender 
resolutionedase,  vacillavanei  concetti,  perclie  quelli  clie 
consigliftTano  erano  pieni  di  passioni  parUcolan  e  per  le 
•pesmnse  di  Boma,  In  qui  miravano,  infeui  di  grand  i  conia- 
minationi."  [Cesar  held  a  meeting  with  his  privy  coun- 
cillors, many  of  whom  were  only  known  to  him  by  sicht, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  retirement  in  which  it  baa 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  late  ruler  that  he  should  live; 
and  as  he  was  incapable  of  adopting  any  resolution  by 
himself,  his  thoughts  were  all  unsettled,  for  those  who  ad- 
vised him  were  full  of  their  own  private  interests,  and 
their  fidelity  sorely  infected  with  the  hopes  they  reposed 
in  Home.]  Ossat  also,  Lettres,  1.  4d5,  states  as  the  cause 
of  his  ill  success :  **  le  peu  de  fidelity  de  ses  conseUlers 
mesmes,  qui  partie  pour  son  peu  de  reeolutioo,  panie  pour 
avoir  des  rentes  et  antres  biens  en  I'estat  de  I'eglise,  et 
esperer  et  craindre  plus  du  St.  Siege  que  de  lui,  n«ar- 
dcMent  autant  ou  nlus  vers  le  pape  que  vers  lui."  [The 
•canty  fldelitr  oi  his  councillore  themselves,  who,  partly 
'  on  account  of  his  own  lacic  of  resolution,  partly  to  acquire 
r^nts  and  other  advantages  in  the  states  of  the  church, 
•nd  because  of  their  having  more  to  hope  and  to  fear  from 
the  holy  see  than  from  him,  looked  as  much,  or  rather 
more»  to  the  pope  than  to  the  dukeO 
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in  whom  he  personally  confided,  be  had  no 
one  about  him  on  whom  he  could  repose  real 
trust,  or  with  whom  he  could  have  any  suita- 
ble communion  of  opinion.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  he  should  escape  making  false  stepi. 
From  himself  downwards  there  spread  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  such  as  is  the  usual 
forerunner  of  ruin.  The  more  prominent  ix^ 
dividuals,  who  had  a  share  in  the  power  of 
the  state,  already  began  to  calculate  what 
they  might  gain  by  a  change,  asd  tried  to 
conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the  pope.  An- 
tonio Montecatino  betook  himself  to  Rome. 
But  unquestionably  the  most  startling  misfoi^ 
tune  was,  that  dissension  had  broken  out  in 
the  house  of  Este  itsel£  Lucrecia  had  hated 
Cesar's  fiither,  she  hated  himself  no  less;  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  his  subject :  she  herself 
the  sister  of  the  late  duke,  scrupled  not  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  pope  and 
cardinal  Aldobrandini. 

Meanwhile  the  pope  had  performed  the  act 
of  excommunication.  On  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember, 1597,  he  went  in  state  to  St  Peter*a 
and  ascended  the  loggia  of  that  church  with 
his  more  immediate  retinue.  A  cardinal  read 
the  buU.  Don  Cesare  d'Este  was  declared 
therein  an  enemy  to  the  Roomn  church,  guilty 
of  treason,  fallen  under  the  heaviest  censure^ 
and  under  the  sentence  of  anathema;  his 
subjects  were  absd? ed  firom  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  his  officers  were  exhorted  to 
quit  his  service.  After  the  bull  had  hemt 
read,  the  pope,  with  angry  looks,  threw  down 
a  burning  candle  on  3ie  ground  beneath; 
trumpets  and  drums  sounded,  cannons  were 
discharged,  and  louder  than  all  rose  the  criae 
of  the  populace. 

Circumstances  were  in  such  a  posture,  that 
this  excommunication  could  not  but  produce 
its  ftiU  efiect  An  inhabitant  of  Ferrara 
itself  conveyed  a  copy  ef  the  bull,  sowed  up 
in  his  clothes,  into  the  city,  uid  delivered  it 
to  the  bisbop."*  A  canon  was  to  be  buried  the 
next  morning,  Dec.  31,  1597:  the  church 
was  hung  with  black;  the  people  were  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  funeral  sermon.  The  bishop 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  began  to  speak  of 
death.  ^  But  far  worse  still,"  he  said,  with 
a  sudden  turn  of  his  discourse,  **than  the 
death  of  the  body,  is  the  destruction  of  the 
soul  that  now  threatens  us  all."  He  paused, 
and  had  the  bull  read,  wherein  all  who  would 

•  A  certain  Coralta.  **  Ributtato  al  prime  ingreaso  da* 
soldati  se  excusd  che  lui  ivi  dimorava  n6  era  ancora  par- 
tito  per  Bologna  (whence  he  was  just  arrived :  he  had  die- 
mounted  from  his  horse  some  distance  from  the  gate)  e 
rasionando  si  pose  fra  loro  a  sedere ;  final mente  assicurato, 
si  licenti6  della  guardia,  enir5  nella  cittjl,  presenU>  al  ve»- 
covo  la  scommunica  con  la  lettera  del  arci vescovo  di  Bo- 
logna." (Relatione  di  quelle  che,  Ac.)  Being  repulsed 
bv  the  soldiers  on  hb  first  attempt  to  enter,  he  excused 
himself,  saving  Uiat  he  lived  there,  and  had  not  yet  set 
out  for  Bolozna :  he  then  sat  down  and  conversed  wKh 
them,  and  when  he  had  made  all  safe  he  left  the  guani, 
entered  the  citv,  and  presented  the  ezcommunicallon  te 
the  blrtiop,  with  the  archhiahop  of  Botogaa**  letter.] 
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not  sepanite  horn  Don  CeauB  were  Unbeaten- 
ed  **  to  be  lopped  off  as  withered  braDchee 
ftom  the  tree  of  spiritual  life.**  Upon  this  the 
ball  was  affixed  to  the  door,  the  church  was 
filled  with  cries  and  sobs,  and  dismay  spread 
through  the  city. 

Don  Cesar  was  not  the  man  to  stay  the 
course  of  such  an  agitation.  He  had  been 
coonselied  to  enlist  Swiss  and  Germans  iu  his 
service,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
do  sa  Catholics  he  would  not  have,  because 
they  were  adhereots  of  the  pope,  but  stiU  less 
would  he  have  to  do  with  protestants,  because 
they  were  heretics:  *' ju^  as  if,*'  saysNiccolo 
Contariui,  '*  it  was  for  him  to  fill  the  office  of 
an  inquisitor.'*  He  now  asked  his  father  con- 
fessor what  he  ought  to  do  ?  This  was  Bene- 
detto Palma,  a  Jesuit,  and  by  him  he  was  ad- 
vised to  submit 

To  such  a  pass  was  Don  Cesar  brought,  that, 
to  enable  him  to  make  this  submission  under 
fitvourable  conditions,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  even  to  her  whom  he  knew  to  be  his 
most  vehement  enemy.  He  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  escape  on  tolerable  terms,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  secret,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
treasonable,  connexion  into  which  Lucrecia 
had  entered  with  Rome.*  At  the  duke*s  re- 
quest Lucrecia  repaired  with  her  accustomed 
pomp  to  the  hostile  camp. 

Cesar's  adherents  always  maintained  that 
she  mi^t  have  obtained  better  conditions; 
bnt  that,  allured  by  the  promise  of  possession 
fi>r  life  of  Bertinoro,  with  the  title  of  duchess, 
and  personally  captivated  by  the  young  and 
witty  cardinal,  she  had  assented  to  every 
thing  demanded  of  her.  On  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1596,  the  treaty  was  drawn  up,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  Cesar  surrendered  his  interest 
in  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  and  hii  portion  of 
Romagna :  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive absolution  from  the  church's  ban.  He 
had  fiattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  saving 
something  at  least ;  so  sweeping  a  loss  ap- 
peared tohim  very  hard.  He  once  more  called 
together  the  leading  magistrates  of  the  city, 
the  giudice  de'  savi,  some  doctora  and  nobles, 
to  consult  with  them.  They  gave  him  no  com- 
fbrt  or  encouragement;  every  one  already 
thought  only  how  he  might  place  himself  on 
a  good  footing  with  the  expected  new  author- 
ity; everywhere  men  vi^  with  each  other 


'  *  Contarlni :  **  Come  chi  obuidona  ognl  spennza  pin 
^ilmente  si  remette  nel  arbiirio  dell*  inimico  clie  nella 
confidenza  dell'ainicO|and6  (Cesare)  a  ritrovare  laduch- 
eMa  d'Urbino,  et  a  lei,  la  qiuU  ben  sapeva  haver  pur  trop- 
po  imelligenza  col  ci*  Aldobrandino,  remiae  ogni  sua  for- 
tuiMu  AcceuO  ella  allegramente  I'impreflsa  ndotta  dore 
al  principio  liaveva  deeiderato.— Con  molia  comitiva 
quasi  irionfante,  accompagnau  dal  marcheaeBentivoglio, 
capo  delle  miiitle  del  duca,  bceva  il  8U0  viaggio."  He 
deecribes  Lucrecia  aa  **  di  pensleri  lorbidi :  benchA  simu- 
taaie  altrimente,  era  non  oi  mono  di  lungo  tempo  acer- 
rima  nemica  di  Don  Cesare."  [A  woman  of  foul  and 
uoubled  thoughts:  though  she  pretended  otherwise,  she 
had  nevenhelen  long  been  the  moit  rmncomii  enemj  to 


m  pollinff  down  the  arms  of  the  boose  of  Brt» 
and  expelling  its  officers.  Nothing  reBuined 
for  the  prince  but  to  sign  the  act  of  abdi- 
cation, and  to  quit  the  inheritance  of  hi* 
fathers. 

Thus  did  the  houi^  of  Este  lose  Ferran. 
The  archives,  the  museum,  the  library,  and  m 
part  of  the  artillery  which  Alfonso  L  had  cast 
with  his  own  hand,  were  transfetred  to  Mode- 
na :  evenrthing  else  was  lost  The  widow  of 
Alfonso  U.  carried  away  fifty  wagons  full  of 
her  property :  his  sister,  having  married  in 
France,  asserted  in  her  own  fiivour  the  elakai 
of  her  fiimily  on  the  crown  of  that  conntry ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Lucrecia  was  the  most  on- 
expected.  She  had  no  opportunitv  of  taking 
possession  of  her  duchy.  Exactly  a  month 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  she  died, 
Feb.  12.  When  her  will  was  opened,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  constituted  her  universal 
legatee  that  very  man,  cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
who  had  driven  out  their  family  from  thehr 
ancient  possessions.  She  had  even  transferred 
to  him  her  claims  which  were  now  to  be  con- 
tested against  Cesar  himsell  It  would  seem 
as  thou^  she  had  wished  to  bequeath  her  oM 
foe  an  adversary  who  might  embitter  all  his 
days.  There  is  something  fiendish  in  the 
characttf  of  this  woman,  who  felt  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  ccmtriboting  to  the  rain  of 
her  own  hoose. 

Now  then  the  ecclesiastical  supplanted  the 
ducal  rale.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  pope 
himself  entered  Ferrara.  He  wished  to  en- 
joy a  sight  of  his  new  conouest,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bind  it  to  the  church  by  suitaUe 
institutions. 

He  began  with  ^tleness  and  clemency. 
Ecclesiastical  digmties  were  bestowed  on  a 
number  of  the  principal*,  men  of  Ferrara  ;* 
cardinals'  hats,  bishopritSf  and  auditorahips 
fell  to  their  lot  Among  tDthers,  younff  Benti- 
vo^Iio  the  historian  was  made  privy  chamber- 
lain of  the  pope.  The  duke*s  power  had  been 
founded  o^  the  usurpation  of  municipal  rights : 
the  pope  resolved  to  restore  the  burghers  their 
ancient  privileges.  He  instituted  a  conse^lio 
of  three  classes;  one  of  the  superior  nobility, 
including  twen^-eeven  members,  one  of  the 
inferior  nobility  and  the  eminent  citizens  con- 
taining fifty-five,  and  one  of  the  trades  with 
eighteen  members.  Their  rights  were  care- 
fully defined :  those  of  the  first  class  were  the 
most  important,  but  in  return,  the  filling;  up 
.of  vacancies  in  their  numbers  rested  princi- 
pally with  the  pope.  To  this  conseglio  the 
pope  committed  the  superintendence  of  provi- 

*  Contarinl :  **  Al  BoTilacqua,  che  era  di  molto  jppten, 
fii  dato  il  patriarcaio  latino  di  Constaniinopeli.  t\  Saciaio 
fu  create  auditor  di  rota.  Ad  altri  si  dlspensarono  abba** 
tie."  [The  latin  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  given 
to  BeVllacque,  woo  ¥ras  a  man  of  great  weight.  Saciat^ 
craiaedi '       ' 


oUioa.] 


i  andtior  di  rata.    Abbeys  were  conferred  on 
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mos,  the  r^^tion  of  water  eoonee,  the 
Bomination  ofjudges  and  podestas,  and  even 
the  appointment  to  places  in  the  anivereity : 
mil  of  them  rights  which  the  dake  had  for- 
merlj  jealously  reserved  to  himself.  This,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
oofder  of  things.  The  lower  classes  too  were 
not  forgotten :  oonsideraUe  relaxations  were 
made  in  the  rigid  fiscal  regalationa* 

But  every  thing  could  not  be  arranged  in 
this  spirit :  even  the  ecclesiastical  sway  was 
not  all  mildness.  The  judicial  duties  of  the 
papal  officials  presently  became  burdensome 
to  the  nobilitv :  the  first  giudice  de*  sayi,  Mon- 
tecatino,  took  ofience  at  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  rights  of  his  office,  and  resigned. 
It  excited  universal  discontent  that  pope  Cle* 
raent  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  his  con- 
quest by  a  fortress.  The  representations  made 
by  the  inhabitants  against  this  proceeding, 
ur^pent  and  imploring  as  they  were,  were  in 
vam :  precisely  the  most  populoos  part  of  the 
oity  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  castle.f 
Whole  streets  were  pulled  down,  churches, 
cnratories,  and  hospitals,  the  pleasure  houses 
of  the  duke  and  the  court,  and  the  beantifiil 
Belvidere,  extolled  by  so  many  poets. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  expectea  that  this  de- 
vastation would  completely  obliterate  firom 
men*8  minds  the  memory  gf  the  ducual  house : 
on  the  contrary,  it  proved  the  means  d^  reviv- 
ing it ;  the  smouldering  afl^tion  for  the  here- 
ditary race  of  sovereigns  shot  up  again.  All 
those  who  had  belong^  to  the  court  turned  to 
Modena, — Ferrara,  never  very  animated,  be- 
came still  more  deserted. 

But  it  was  not  possible  for  all  to  follow  the 
court  who  desired  to  do  so.  There  is  extant 
a  manuscript  chronicle  bv  an  old  servant  of 
the  ducal  house,  in  which  he  recounts  with 
delight  the  doings  of  Alfonso's  court,  its  plea- 
sores,  its  concerts,  and  its  sermons.  **But 
now,'*  he  savs  at  the  conclusion,  **  all  this  is 
gone  by.  Now  there  is  no  duke  in  Ferrara, 
no  princesses,  no  concerts  or  concert^givers : 
so  passes  the  glory  of  this  world.  For  others 
the  world  may  be  made  pleasant  by  changes, 
but  not  for  me,  who  am  left  lonely,  a^, 
toothless,  and  poor.  Nevertheless,  praised 
beGod.*'t 

Cammotioni  among  the  Je$uU$, 

It  is  manifest  that  the  great  advantages 

•  FHssi :  Memorie,  ▼.  p.  i5. 

tBispaecio  Delftno.  7  OiugDO,  1698.    «Si  pensa  dal 

am  di  far  una  cHadella  parte  verao  Bologna,  per  la  poca 
isfauione  che  ha  la  nobtlta  per  non  eeaer  rispeitau 
4alii  minlfltri  della  giuiUUa  e  che  non  li  tiano  per  eteer 
niiitaite  le  enirate  vecchie  della  communita— oolendosi 
di  ener  ingannati.**  [The  pope  thinlu  of  confltnicUng  a 
citadel  on  the  side  next  Bologna,  becanee  of  the  difsatia- 
fccdon  the  nobility  expreM  at  the  little  reepea  paid  them 
by  the  minfetera  of  justice,  and  at  the  refusal  to  restore  to 
them  the  old  rerenues  or  the  corpofation— complaining 
that  they  have  been  deceived.] 

t  Creaica  di  Ferrarm  **  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.    E  per 
tale  varlan  naura^  bulla,  manen  perme,  che  kison  ret- 


which  accrued  to  Clement  YIII.,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  amicable  relation  to  the  policy 
of  France,  must  have  made  him  feel  more  and 
more  bound  to  that  power.  He  now  reaped 
the  benefit  of  the  moderation  with  which  he 
had  mingled  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Ligue,  of  his 
having  opposed  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  na- 
tural course  of  events  in  France,  and  of  his 
having,  at  least  at  the  last  moment,  resolved 
on  granting  absolution  to  Henry.  The  war 
which  was  now  waged  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Netherlands  and  France,  excited  as  much  in- 
terest in  Rome  as  though  the  cause  had  beoi 
its  own:  that  interest  was  decidedly,  in  fa- 
vour of  France.  The  conquest  of  Calais  and 
Amiens  achieved  by  the  Spanish,  excited  at 
the  Roman  court  a  dissatismction  ^  that  can- 
not be  described,'*  says  d*Oasat,  **an  extreme 
melancholy,  shaine,  and  indignation.'**  The 
pope  and  his  nephews  feared,  we  are  told  by 
Delfino,  that  the  Spaniards  might  be  inclined 
to  vent  upon  them  their  displeasure  at  the 
grant  of  al»olution.  Fortunately  Henry  IV. 
soon  retrieved  the  check  his  reputation  had 
sustained,  by  the  re-conquest  of  Amiens. 

It  was  not  that  they  had  begun  at  Rome  to 
love  those  with  whom  they  had  formerly  been 
at  strife :  the  conduct  of  those  heads  of  the 
clergy  who  had  first  attached  themselves  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  founded  the  party  of  the  oppo- 
sition, was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven :  pro- 
motion was  much  more  willingly  bestowed  on 
the  adherents  of  the  Ligue,  provided  only  they 
at  last  spontaneously  retraced  their  steps, 
that  is  to  say,  provided  they  were  pretty 
nearly  in  the  predicament  of  the  curia  itselC 
But  as  all  human  opinions,  however  nearly 
they  may  approximate  to  each  other,  yet  mani- 
fest varieties  of  character  and  tendencv,  there 
very  soon  arose  among  the  king's  adherents 
themselves  a  party  deliberately  professing 
ri^  catholic  principles,  and  aiming  above  all 
things,  at  mamtaimng  a  good  understanding 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  pope  clung 
particularly  to  this  party :  he  hoped  that  he 
should  succeed  in  equalizing  all  the  differ- 
ences that   might  still  exist  between  the 


tatosenza  patrone,  Tocchlo,  prlTO  di  tmtl  i  denti,  e  pOTem. 
Landetur  Deus." 

*  Ossat  a  Yilleroy,  14  Mai,  1696,20  April  1591.  i.  251, 
468.  Delfino:  *«Li  pericoli  di  Marsiglia  fecero  stare  11 
papaincran  Umore  e  11  nepotl :  la  perdita  di  Gales  e  pol 
quella  ol  Amiens  apport6  loco  gran  mestitla,  e  massioM 
che  si  dubitb  allora  per  le  voci  che  andavano  attomo  dl 
peggio,  temendo  qaelli  che  ogn\  poco  che  cadeva  piu  la 
ripmatione  de*  Fcancesi,  i  Spagnoli  non  avessero  mostiata 
apertamente  lo  sdegno  che  hanno  avmo  de  la  resolutione 
(absolntionel)  loro  e  la  sua  mala  volonta.*  per  quesu 
causa  principalmente  hanno  avuto  carissimo  11  bene  della 
Franxa."  [The  danger  of  MarMilles  put  the  pope  and 
his  nephews  in  great  fsar;  the  loss  of  Calais  and  then 
that  of  Amiens  caused  them  great  grief,  and  especially  be- 
cause rumoon  of  worse  things  were  afloat:  they  feared 
that  with  every  liule  diminution  of  reputation  sustained 
by  Prance,  the  Spaniards  would  more  openly  display 
■   •  •        "       "  tied  to 


their  resentment  respecting  the  absolution  granu 

[>e^  backwardness  in  their  cause 

the  pope  and  his  nephews  were  mosl 


Henry,  and  the  pope^  backwardness  in  their  cause:  for 
this  reason  chiefly,  the  pope  and  his  nephews  « 
warmly  tatoeited  In  the  prospecta  of  France.] 
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DISCREPANCIES,  DOCTRINAL  AND  POLITICAL.         [a.  d.  lS78-t2. 


Frencii  and  Roman  histitiitions:  above  all,  his 
wishes  and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  who  as  we  have 
seen  had  been  expelled  from  France,  whereby 
in  defiance  of  the  course  things  had  taken  in 
that  country,  a  freer  field  would  be  procured 
there  for  the  Roman  doctrines. 

In  this  project  he  was  aided  by  a  move- 
ment in  the  Jesuit  order,  which,  though  on- 
ginating  from  within,  had  yet  a  great  analogy 
to  the  change  in  the  genenl  temlency  of  the 
Roman  court. 

Such  is  often  the  strange  complication  in 
which  the  aflairs  of  the  world  are  involved, 
that  at  the  moment  in  which  the  Parisian 
university  urged  no  criminal  charge  so  strong- 
ly ap^ainst  the  Jesuits  as  their  connexion  with 
Spam,  in  which  it  was  said,  and  believed  in 
FVance,  that  the  Jesuits  prayed  daily  for  their 
king  Philip,*  and  were  bound  by  a  fifth  vow 
to  devotion  towards  Spain,  that  even  then  the 
society  was  sustaining  in  Spain  the  rudest 
assaults  on  the  part  of  the  malcontent  mem- 
bers of  the  inquisition,  of  another  order,  and 
lastly  of  the  royal  authority. 

This  turn  of  thin^  arose  out  of  more  than 
one  cause,  but  its  immediate  origin  was  as 
follows. 

At  first  the  elder  and  already  educated  men 
who  entered  the  society,  were  for  the  meet 
part  Spaniards ;  the  members  who  joined  them 
from  other  nations  were  generally  young  men 
who  had  yet  to  be  trained.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  government  of  the  so- 
ciety in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  fell 
chiefly  ii^o  Spanish  hands.  The  first  general 
congregation  consisted  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, eighteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.!  The 
first  th^e  generals  belonged  to  the  same  na- 
tion ;  afler  the  death  of  fiorgia,  the  third  of 
them,  in  1572^,  it  was  once  more  a  Spaniard, 
Polanco,  who  had  the  best  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing him. 

It  became  apparent,  however,  that  his  elec- 
tion would  not  have  been  favourably  regarded 
even  in  Spain.  There  were  many  new  con- 
verts in  the  society,  christianized  Jews,  to 
which  class  Polanco  too  belonged.  It  was  not 
desired  in  that  countrv  that  the  chief  autho- 
rity in  so  powerful  and  so  monarchically  con- 
stituted a  society  should  fall  into  such  hands. | 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  had  received  a  hint 
CD  this  subject,  deemed  a  change  advisable  on 
other  grounds  likewise.  When  a  deputation 
from  the  congregation  assembled  for  the  elec- 
tion presented  themselves  before  him,  he  asked 


♦  **  Pro  rege  iiofltroPhilippo.** 

f  Sacchiniu  v.  7.  99.  In  the  second  genenl  congfm- 
tlon,  the  disproportion  was  diminished,  though  but  slight- 
ly.   Of  thirty-nine  memben  twent7-four  were  Spaniards. 

t  Sacchintts,  Historia  Socletatis  Jesu,  pars  iv.  sive  Eve- 
rardus,  lib.  i :  **  Homm  origo  moiuum  duplex  fuit,  studia 
naiionum,  ei  neophytorum  in  Hispania  odium."  [The 
origin  of  these  niOTements  was  two-fold.  national  Jeal- 
osies, and  the  dislike  of  new  converts  felt  la  Spaia.} 


thenvhow  many  voles  each  nation  possessed : 
it  appeared  that  the  Spaniards  had  more  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  He  further  in- 
quired, from  what  nation  the  general  of  the 
order  had  hitherto  been  taken.  He  was  told 
that  the  order  had  had  three  generals,  all  of 
them  Spaniards.  **  It  is  reasonable,**  replied 
Gregory,  ^that  you  should  for  once  choose 
one  from  some  of  the  other  nations."  He  even 
himself  propoeod  a  candidate  to  them. 

The  Jesuits  for  a  moment  strove  against 
this  as  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges ; 
but  at  last  they  elected  the  very  candidate  the 
pope  had  proposed.  This  was  Eberfaard  Mer- 
curianus. 

This  election  marked  the  commencemeBt 
</an  important  change.  Mercurianus,  a  weak 
and  irres(dute  man,  left  the  management  of 
afi&irs  first  of  all  to  a  Spaniard,  and  after- 
wards to  a  Frenchman,  his  appointed  admoni- 
tor.  Factions  spi'^ng  up;  the  one  expelled 
the  other  from  offices  of  moment;  the  domin- 
ant ranks  at  times  Inet  with  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inferior. 

It  was  however  a  much  more  important  cir- 
cumstance, that  upon  occasion  of  the  next 
vacancy  in  1581,  the  office  was  bestowed  on 
Claudius  Aqoaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  sprung  firom 
a  family  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
French  party,  a  vigorous  man,  whose  age  did 
not  exceed  thirty-eight 

The  Spaniards  imagined  for  a  time,  that 
their  nation,  which  had  fimnded  the  society 
and  guided  its  early  steps,  was  forever  ex- 
clude from  the  generalship ;  they  were  dis- 
contented at  this,  and  refractory,*  and  con- 
ceived the  design  of  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Rome  in  some  way  or  other,  sudi 
as  setting  up  a  special  commissioner  general 
for  the  Spanish  provinces.  Aquaviva  on  the 
other  hand  had  no  thought  of  foregoing  the 
least  particle  of  the  authority  accorded  him  by 
the  letter  of  the  constitution.  In  order  to 
curb  the  malcontents,  he  set  over  them  supe- 
riors on  whose  devotion  to  his  own  person  he 
could  rely,  young  men  who  'were  more  as- 
similated to  himself  in  years  and  disposition,! 
also  members  of  inferior  merit,  coadjutors  not 
possessed  of  all  the  rights  of  the  order,  who 
all  alike  beheld  their  protector  in  the  general, 
and  lastly  countrymen  of  his  own,  Neapo- 
litans. { 

*  Mariana:  Discurso  de  las  enfennedades  de  la  com- 
pania,  c.  xii.  **  La  nacion  espanola  est4  persuadida  queda 
para  setnpre  ezcluida  del  generalato.  Esta  persuastoa, 
sea  verdadera  sea  &Isa,  non  puede  dezar  de  causar  di»> 
gustos  y  disunion  lanto  masque  esta  nacioo  funds  la  com- 
pania,  la  honr6,  la  ensen6,  y  ann  sustent6  largo  tienp* 
con  su  suhstancia.*' 

f  Mariana,  c.  xil.  ^'Ponen  en  los  gobiimos  homes 
moxos-HMwque  son  mas  entremeudos  saben  lamer  a  sos 
tiempos.'*  ^^ 

t  Besides  Mariana,  the  reports  to  Clement  Yin.  are  also 
important  on  this  sibject:  ther  are  printed  in  the  Tuba 
rodupum  clangens  sonum  ad  Clementem  XI.  p.  583. 
**  Videmus  cum  magno  detrimento  religkmis  nostre  et 
scandalo  roundi  quod  general  is  alia  faablta  ralione  nee 
amiqiiitatis  nee  labomm  nee  msrtionui  lacit  qoos  wii 
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The  aged,  learned  and  experi^iced  fitthers 
beheld  themselves  excluded  not  only  from  the 
highest  dignity,  but  also  from  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  provinces.  Aquaviva  pretended 
that  this  was  caused  by  their  own  defects; 
one  was  choleric,  another  melancholy ;  natu- 
sally,  says  Mariana,  distinguished  men  are 
commonly  wont  to  be  afflicted  with  some  de* 
feet :  but  the  real  ground  was,  that  he  feared 
them,  and  wished  for  tools  more  suitable  for 
the  execution  of  his  commanda  In  general 
men  have  a  craving  for  an  active  &Te  in 
public  matters,  and  there  is  nothing  a  man  is 
80  little  disi)06ed  to  submit  to  as  expulsion  from 
his  own  holding.  Bickerings  began  in  all  the 
colleges.  The  new  superiors  were  received 
with  sullen  animosity ;  they  could  carry  out 
no  essential  measures,  and  were  glad  enough 
if  they  could  come  off  without  commetions  and 
disturbances.  Yet  they  had  power  enough  to 
retaliate.  They  too  filled  the  inferior  offices 
only  with  their  personal  adherents,  for  such 
they  could  not  long  fail  to  have,  seeing  the 
monarchical  constitution  of  the  order,  ana  the 
ambition  of  the  members ;  they  sent  their  most 
pertinacious  opponents  abroeid  to  other  pro- 
vinces, and  this  more  particularly  at  the  very 
juncture  when  an  important  debate  was  pend- 
mg.  Thus  every  thing  merged  into  a  system 
of  personal  offence  and  retaliation.  It  was  not 
only  the  right,  but  even  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber to  point  out  the  defects  he  remarked  in 
another,  a  regulation,  that  in  the  innocence  of 
a  small  association  might  have  some  good 
moral  tendency,  but  which  now  was  converted 
into  the  most  loathsome  espionage ;  it  was  an 
instrument  of  private  ambititm,  of  hatred  con- 
cealed under  the  mask  of  friendship;  *'  if  any 
one  would  search  the  archives  in  Rome,"  ex- 
claims Mariana,  **  he  would  perhaps  not  find 
a  single  honest  man  at  least  among  us  who 
are  at  a  distance :'%  universal  distrust  crept 
in ;  no  man  would  have  spoken  his  mind  aore- 
aervedly  to  his  brother. 

To  this^was  ailded  that  Aquaviva  could  not 
be  induced  to  quit  Rome  and  visit  tlie  pro- 
vinces, as  Lainez  and  Borgia  had  done.  The 
excuse  offered  for  this  was,  that  th^^  was 
even  some  advantage  in  having  things  stated 
in  writing,  in  an  unbroken  series,  wiUiout  the 
interruption  arismg  out  of  the  contingencies 
ley.    Still  in  any  case  it  followed  di- 


tajoum 
Ktiy  firoi 


rectiy  firom  the  practice,  that  the  provincials. 


fQperiores  ei  m  plurimum  juTenei  ot  novlcios,  qui  sine 
nlUf  meritifl  ei  sine  ulla  experientia  cum  maxima  arro- 
gaatfa  pnesuni  seilioribus:  et  denkiue  generatla,  quia 
bomo  est,  babet  etiam  suos  afl<9ctuf  particalares, . . .  et  quia 
est  Neapolitanus,  meliorifl  condiiionis  sunt  Neapoliuni.'' 
rWe  see  how  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  religion  and  to 
the  scandal  of  the  world,  the  general,  utterly  regardless  of 
antiouity,  and  of  labours  and  desert,  appoinis  whomsoever 
he  pleases  as  superio  s,  and  generally  young  men  and 
novices,  who,  entirely  destitute  alitce  of  merit  and  expe- 
rience, rule  with  great  arrogance  over  their  seniors : . . . 
•ad  finally  the  general,  since  he  is  a  man,  Ikas  also  his 
private  affections,  and  since  he  is  a  Neapolitan,  the  Nea- 
poUiant  are  In  iMtier  case.] 


in  whose  hands  the  correspondence  lay,  ac- 
quired a  greater  degree  ef  independertce.  It 
was  in  vain  to  complain  of  them  ;  they  coi^ 
easily  anticipate  every  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
render  it  nugatory  before  hand,  the  more  so 
inasmuch  as  Aquaviva  was  wholly  favourable 
to  them.  They  retained  their  places  virtually 
for  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  old  Jesuit! 
in  Spain  felt  that  a  state  of  things,  which  they 
regarded  as  a  tyranny,  would  never  receive 
any  change  fi^ra  within  the  pale  of  society : 
they  resolved  therefore  to  look  round  for  ez« 
ternal  aid.  % 

First  they  turned  to  the  national  spiritual 
authority  of  their  country,  the  inquisition.  A 
multitude  of  tran^essions,  as  is  well  knowD» 
were  specially  reserved  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition.  A  malcontent  Jesuit,  impelled  as 
he  said  by  conscientious  scruples,  accused  his 
order  of  concealing  and  even  remitting  ofien* 
ces  of  this  kind  when  they  were  c(Mnmitted 
by  its  own  membera  Suddenly  the  inquisi- 
tion caused  the  provincial,  who  was  implicat- 
ed in  a  case  of  mis  kind,  aiid  some  of  his  most 
active  associates,  to  be  arrested.*  Other  ac- 
cusations being  preferred  after  this  beginning, 
the  inquisition  caused  the  statutes  of  the  order 
to  be  delivered  up,  and  proceeded  to  fiirther 
arrests.  There  arose  among  the  true  believ- 
ing Spaniards  an  excitement  the  more  Tene- 
ment, inasmuch  as  its  cause  was  so  obscure^ 
and  the  opinion  became  current  that  the  Je> 
suits  had  been  arrested  on  account  of  some 
heresy. 

The  inquisition  however  was  competent 
only  to  inflict  punishment,  but  not  to  make  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  order.  When 
matters  had  ^ne  thus  far,  the  malcontents 
turned  likewise  to  the  king,  and  beset  him 
with  memorials  complaining  of  the  defects  in 
their  constitution.  That  constitution  had 
never  been  satis^tory  to  Philip  IL ;  he  used 
to  say  that  he  could  see  through  all  other 
orders,  but  the  Jesuits  alone  he  could  not 
understand :  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
the  apparent  truth  of  what  was  said  to  him 
respecting  the  abuse  of  absolute  authority,  and 
the  monstrous  system  of  secret  accusaticm. 
Amidst  the  occupations  of  the  great  European 
struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  bent 
his  attention  on  this  matter  toa  He  pointedly 
enjoined  bishop  Manrique  of  Carthagena  to 
bold  a  visitation  of  the  order,  especiafly  with 
renrd  to  those  two  points. 

This  was  obviously  ad  attack  afiecting  ^m 

*  Sacchinus,  pars  v.  lib.  vi.  no.  85.  "  Quidam  econfes- 
sariis,  seu  vere  seu  false,  delatus  sd  provinclalem  tarn  Ca^ 
tella,  Antottium  Marcenium ;  erat  de  tenlata  pueU»  per 
sacras  confessiones  pudicitia,  quod  crimen  in  Hispania 
sacTomm  qusBsitorum  iudicio  reservabatur."  [A  certain 
confessor  was  Informea  against,  whether  tnilv  or  &lsel^, 
to  the  then  provincial  of  Oastile,  Antonio  Marcenis,  for 
having  perverted  the  sanctity  of  confession  to  attempt  the 
chastity  of  a  voung  female,  a  crime  which  In  Spain  wis 
reserved  fortae  Jiulsdiction  of  the  holy  inqoisUon.3 
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character  of  the  instttutioii,  and  its  chief  him- 
self:  the  more  serious,  since  it  originated  in 
the  country  from  which  the  socie^  had  sprung, 
and  where  it  had  firat  established  itself; 

Aquaviva  was  not  dismayed.  He  was  a 
man  who  concealed  a  profound  inflexibility 
under  an  aspect  of  great  mildness  and  great 
suavity  of  manners,  of  a  character,  like  that 
of  Clement  VIIL  and  many  another  of  that 
age,  in  the  utmost  degree  deliberate,  moderate, 
prudent,  and  taciturn.  He  had  never  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment ;  he 
would  not  even  suffer  one  to  be  uttered  in  his 
presence,  least  of  all  upon  a  whole  nation. 
His  secretaries  were  expressly  directed  to 
avoid  every  offensive,  every  bitter  word.  He 
loved  piety,  and  even  its  own  outward  appear- 
ance. In  his  bearing  at  the  altar  he  expres- 
sed a  rapt  enjoyment  of  the  service ;  still  he 
kept  aloof  from  evei7  tincture  of  enthusiasm. 
He  refused  permission  to  print  an  exposition 
of  Solomon's  song,  because  he  thought  it  oflfen- 
8ive»  that  the  language  fluctuated  on  the  con- 
fines of  sensual  and  spiritual  love.  Even 
when  he  chided  he  had  the  art  of  winning  the 
feelings:  he  manifested  the  superiority  of 
calmness:  he  led  the  ening  into  the  right 
path  by  substantial  arguments;  the  young 
clung  to  him  with  ardour.  *'  One  must  love 
him,  writes  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  his 
father  from  Rome,  **  if  one  but  looks  on  him.** 
These  qualities,  his  indefatigable  activity, 
even  his  noble  descent,  and  the  constantlv  in- 
creasing importance  of  his  order,  procured  him 
an  eminent  position  in  Rome.  If  his  adversaries 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  national  autho- 
rities in  Spain,  he  on  the  other  hand  had  in 
his  favour  the  Roman  court,  which  he  had 
known  from  his  youth  upwards  (he  was  cham- 
berlain when  he  entered  the  order)  and  with 
which  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  mastery 
of  innate  and  practised  talents.* 

It  was  particularly  easy  for  him,  consider- 
mg  the  character  of^  Sixtus  V.,  to  excite  the 
antipathies  of  that  pope  against  the  effi)rts  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  conception  of  pope 
Sixtus,  as  we  are  aware,  to  make  Rome,  still 
more  than  it  was,  the  metropolis  of  Christen- 
dom. Aquaviva  represented  to  him  that  the 
object  sought  in  Spain  was  no  less  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  Rome.  Pope  Sixtus 
hated  nothing  so  much  as  illegitimate  birth : 
Aquaviva  intimated  to  him  that  M anrique,  the 
bishop  selected  to  make  the  visitation,  was  a 
bastard.  This  was  reason  enough  for  the  pope 
to  recal  the  approval  he  had  already  given  of 
the  visitation.  He  likewise  evoked  Uie  pro- 
ceedings against  the  provincial  to  Rome. 
Under  Gregory  XIV.  the  general  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  order. 


*  SacchiBttiL  and  paAicuteilY  Javeiiciaf,  Hill.  Soc 
Jeio,  paitla  qvlnta  UMoua  ponenor,  zi.  21.  and  ixv.  89^ 


But  the  hostUe  party  was  too  obstinate  and 
crafly.  They  saw  clearly  that  they  roust 
assail  the  general  himself  at  the  Roman  coorC 
They  availed  themselves  of  a  momentary  ab- 
sence of  his  (he  had  been  charged  with  the 
task  of  accommodating  a  dispute  between 
Mantua  and  Parma)  to  gain  the  ear  of  Clement 
VIII.  Up(m  the  solicitation  of  the  Spanish 
Jesuits  and  of  Philip  II.,  Clement,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1502,  commanded  a  general  congrega- 
tion without  Aquaviva*s  knowledge. 

Astonished  and  alarmed,  Aquaviva  hasten- 
ed back.  General  congregations  were  as 
irksome  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  as  a  con- 
vocation of  the  church  to  the  pope.  If  they 
were  sedulously  avoided  by  every  other  gene- 
ral, how  much  more  were  they  to  be  deprecat- 
ed by  Aquaviva,  against  whom  there  prevailed 
such  violent  hatr^.  But  soon  observing  that 
the  arrangement  was  irrevocable,*  he  com- 
posed himself,  and  said,  **  We  are  obedient 
sons,  the  will  of  the  hol^  fiither  be  done.**  He 
then  hastened  to  take  his  measures 

He  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  great 
influence  in  the  elections,  and  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  see  many  of  his  most  formidable 
opponents,  for  example  Mariana,  rejected  even 
in  Spain. 

When  the  assembly  was  now  met,  he  did 
not  wait  until  he  was  assailed.  In  the  very 
first  sitting  he  declared  that,  since  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  labour  under  the  displeasure  of 
some  of  his  brethren,  he  begged  for  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  before  any  other  business  was 
entered  on.  A  committee  was  named  ;  grie- 
vances were  specified :  but  how  should  it  nave 
been  possible  to  convict  him  of  the  violation  of 
a  positive  law  ?  He  was  much  too  prudent  to 
expose  himself  to  such  an  accusation :  he  was 
triumphantly  acquitted. 

Thus  personally  secured,  he  joined  with  the 
assembly  in  Investi^ting  the  topics  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  mstitute. 

King  Philip  had  demanded  some  things,  and 
others  he  had  recommended  for  consideration. 

*  In  a  Consulia  del  padre  Cl*  Aquaviva  coi  mioi  padri 
aMteiente,  MS.  in  the  Bibl.  Coraini,  n.  1056,  which  sets 
fonh  the  facts  of  the  internal  diMensions  of  the  order  on 
the  whole  very  correctly  and  in  accordance  with  Ma> 
riana'8  account,  Aquaviva  la  made  to  give  the  following 
statement  of  a  con  veraalion  he  had  with  the  pope :  **  S.  84* 
diase  che  ionon  avevaaufflcientenoUxiade'aoggetti  delU 
reliffione,  che  io  veniva  ingannato  da  falsi  delatorl.  che  to 
mi  dimostrava  troppo  credulo."  [His  holiness  said  thai  T 
was  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  respecUi^ 
the  aflkin  of  religion,  that  I  was  deceived  by  false  accu- 
sers, that  I  manifested  too  much  credulity.]  The  follow- 
ing was  also  Included  in  the  list  of  causes  rendering  a  con- 
gregation necessary :  **  Perche  molti  soggeui  di  valore,  che 
per  non  esser  conosciuti  piu  che  tamo  da*  ffenerali,  non 
nanno  mai  parte  alcuna  net  govemo,  venendo  a  Roma  in 
occasione  delle  congregation!  sarebbero  meglio  conoscluU 


e  per  consequenza  verrebbero  piu  tacilmente  in  parte  del 
medesimo  govemo,  senza  che  queslo  fosse  quasi  sempre 
ristretto  a  pochi.'*    [Because  many  able  men,  b«ing  Dot 


slightly  known  to  the  generals,  never  have  any  share  in 
the  government  of  the  order,  but  on  coming  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  congregations,  they  would  be  better  known,  and 
consequently  could  more  easily  acquire  a  share  in  the  said 
government,  so  that  It  should  no  loqger  be  almost  invari- 
ably coafined  to  *  few.] 
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His  demands  were  two,  the  abandonment  of 
certain  papal  privileges,  for  instance,  those  of 
reading  forbidden  books,  and  of  absolving  from 
the  cnme  of  heresy,  and  a  law,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  novice  on  entering  the  order 
should  surrender  any  roajorate  he  might  pos- 
sess, and  even  alt  his  benefices.  These  were 
points  on  which  the  society  clashed  with  the 
inquisition  and  the  government.  After  some 
deliberation  these  demands  were  conceded, 
chiefly  through  Aquaviva^s  own  influence. 

But  those  points  which  the  king  had  merely 
recommended  for  consideration,  were  fiur  more 
important.  Foremost  among  ihem  were  the 
questions,  whether  the  authority  of  superiors 
ouffht  not  to  be  limited  to  a  definite  period, 
and  whether  a  renewal  of  the  general  congre- 
gation after  a  fixed  interval  s£[>uld  not  be  ap- 
pointed. The  essence  of  the  institution,  the 
right  of  absolute  command,  was  thus  Inrought 
in  question.  On  this  subject  Aqua  viva  did  not 
show  himself  equally  compliant.  After  ani- 
mated debates,  the  congregation  rejected  these 
suggestions  of  the  king.  But  the  pope  too 
was  persuaded  of  their  necessity.  The  pope 
now  commanded  what  had  been  refused  to  the 
king ;  in  his  apostolic  plenitude  of  power,  he 
determined  that  the  superiors  and  rectors  of 
the  order  should  be  changed  every  three  years, 
and  that  every  six  years  the  general  congre- 
gation should  be  assembled.* 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  execution  of 
these  ordinances  did  not  efi^t  so  much  as  was 
expected  of  them.  The  congregations  could 
be  gained  over:  the  rectors  were  changed 
ind^d,  but  within  a  narrow  range,  and  the 
same  men  soon  returned.  But  at  all  events 
it  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  society,  that  it  had 
been  brought  by  insurrection  within,  and  by 
interference  from  without,  to  make  a  change 
in  its  laws. 

And  already  another  storm  broke  out  in  the 
same  region. 

The  Jesuits  had  at  first  adhered  to  the 
docrinal  system  of  the  Thomists,  generally 
prevalent  in  the  schools  of  that  day. .  I^atius 
had  expressly  enjoined  upon  his  disciples  the 
doctrines  of  the  Doctor  Angelicus. 

But  they  very  soon  began  to  think  that  this 
doctrine  helped  but  little  in  their  debates  with 
the  protestants.  They  wished  to  be  indepen- 
dent in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  life.  It  was  not 
to  their  mind  to  follow  in  the  track  oCthe 
Dominicans,  to  whom  St  Thomas  had  be- 
longed, and  who  were  regarded  as  the  natural 
expounders  of  his  opinions.  Afler  they  had 
ahready  given  many  tokens  of  this  feeling,  so 
that  at  times  mention  was  made  in  the  inqui- 
sitioQ  of  the  somewhat  free  turn  of  thought  of 


•  JuTenclitt  givef  In  his  firat  book,  wbtcb  he  caHs  bia 
MfinLh.  **  Socieias  domofUcifl  molibiM  agitau,"  detailed 
oa  thif  heed,  on  which  Uie  account  in  theiezt 


the  Jesuit  fathers,*  Aquaviva  in  the  year  1584, 
openly  advanced  these  sentiments  in  his  Rule 
of  Studies.  He  declares  his  opinion  that  St 
Thomas  was  indeed  the  author  most  worthy 
of  approbation,  but  that  it  would  be  an  intol- 
erable yoke  to  be  bound  to  follow  his  footsteps 
in  all  things,  and  to  entertaiif  absolutely  no 
free  opinions;  that  many  old  doctrines  had 
been  better  establii^ed  by  recent  theologians, 
man^  new  ones  brought  forward  by  them  of 
admirable  service  in  combating  the  heretics, 
and  that  in  all  these  it  was  allowable  to  follow 
these  doctors. 

This  was  enough  to  occasion  a  powerful  ex- 
citement in  Spain,  where  the  theological  chairs 
were  for  the  roost  part  occupied  by  Domini- 
cans. The  Rule  of  Studies  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  audacious,  presumptuous,  dan- 
gerous book  of  its  kind :  both  the  king  and 
the  pope  were  assailed  with  remonstrances 
on  the  subjectf 

But  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the 
commotion  when  the  Thomist  system  was  de* 
parted  from  in  one  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trinal works  of  the  Jesuits. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  theology, 
catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  the  c^uestion  re- 
specting grace  and  merits,  free  will  and  pre- 
destination, were  still  the  most  important  and 
the  most  exciting:  they  still  occupied  the 
minds,  the  erudition,  and  the  speculative  pow- 
ers of  clergy  and  laity.  On  the  protestant 
side,  the  majority  were  at  this  period  m  fiivour 
of  Calvin*s  rigid  doctrine  of  God^s  special  de- 
crees, according  to  which,  '*  some  were  fore- 
doomed to  everlasting  blessedness,  and  others 
to  damnation:"  the  Lutherans  with  their 
milder  notions  were  at  disadvantage,  and  sus- 
tained losses  in  sundry  quarters.  An  opposite 
course  of  opinion  took  place  on  the  catholic 
side.  Whenever  any  leaning  towards  the 
notions  of  even  the  mildest  protestant,  or  even 
a  more  rigid  construction  of  St  Auffustine's 
expositions,  showed  itself  (as  in  the  case 
of  Bajus  in  Lou  vain,)  it  was  combated  and  pat 
down.  The  Jesuits  evinced  especial  zeal  in 
this  matter.  They  defended  against  every 
bias  towards  the  abjured  and  abandoned  sys- 
tem, that  body  of  doctrine  which  had  been  set 
up  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  which  more- 
over had  been  established  in  part  through  the 
influence  of  their  brethren  Lain^and  Silme- 
ron.  And  even  this  system  was  not  always 
enough  to  content  their  polemical  zeal.  In 
the  year  1588,  Luis  Molina  of  Evora  produced 
a  book,  in  which  he  handled  those  disputed 


*  Laines  hlmeelf  wee  regarded  with  eiiapicion  by  the 
Spanish  inquisiMon.    Llorente,  iii.  83. 

t  Pegna  in  Bvry :  Hietoria  congregationam  de  aiizlliia 
divinw  giaiiflB,  pAo>  **  Ydado  a  cenaurar,  fae  dicho  por 
aqnellos  censoree  <MaTiana  and  Seny  spealc  of  the  in- 
quiaition)  que  aouel  libro  era  el  mas  pellgroso,  iemeiario 
f  anogante  que  jamas  havia  salido  in  semejante  materia, 
jquesieemeiiaen  praticaloque  contenia,cau8ariain- 
flnitoi  danoe  j  alborouf  en  la  repnbUca  chriftiaBa." 
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points  anew,  and  songht  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties still  afTcctiog  them  in  a  novel  manner.* 
His  principal  design  in  this  book,  was  to  vin- 
dicate for  roan's  free  will  a  still  wider  sphere 
of  action  than  was  admitted  by  the  doctrines 
of  St  Thomas  or  of  Trent  At  Trent  the  work 
cX  salvation  had  been  declared  to  be  based 
chiefly  on  the  inherent  righteoosness  of  Christ, 
which  being  infused  into  us,  excites  love,  leads 
to  all  virtues  and  good  works,  and  finally  pro- 
duces justification.  Molina  goes  an  important 
step  fbrther.  He  maintams  that  free  will  can, 
without  the  help  of  grece,  produce  morally 
good  works ;  that  it  can  resist  temptation,  that 
It  can  elevate  itself  to  various  acts  of  hope, 
&ith,  charity,  and  repentance.f  When  a  man 
has  advanced  thus  fiir,  then,  as  he  asserts, 
God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits  accords 
him  grace,|  whereby  he  experiences  the  sn- 
pematural  operations  of  sanctification ;  bat 
even  in  the  reception  of  this  grace,  and  with 
regard  to  its  growth,  firee  will  continue  as  be- 
fore incessantly  active.  Every  thing  in  fact 
depends  on  it :  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  make 
God's  grace  efl^ectual  or  the  reverse.  Justifi- 
cation rests  upon  the  union  of  the  will  and  of 
grace,  they  are  bound  together  like  two  men 
rowing  in  the  same  boat  It  is  manifest  that 
Molina  could  not  admit  the  notion  of  predesti- 
nation, as  entertained  by  Augustine  or  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  considers  it  too  stern  and  cruel 
He  will  own  no  other  predestination  than  such 
an  one  as  is  properly  fbreknowledge.  (jod 
firom  his  omniscient  insight  into  the  nature  of 
each  man's  will,  knows  beforehand  what  each 
will  do  in  any  contingency,  even  though  it  be 
in  his  power  to  do  the  contrary,  But  a  thing 
does  not  occur  hy  reason  of  the  fact  that  God 
feirsees  it;  but  God  fbrsees  it  because  it  will 
occur. 

This  was  a  doctrine  assuredly  most  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  Calvin ;  it  was  at  the  same 
tune  the  first  that  undertook  to  rationalize  this 
mystery,  if  we  may  so  speak.  It  is  intelligible, 
acute,  and  superficial,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  fail  of  certain  success.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 


*  Liberi  arfoitrii  cum  gntin  donoa  concordia.  In  UieM 
controvenieB  ii  waa  always  held  necoMaiy  carefully  to 
dliUnguiah  between  the  editione  of  Lisbon  1658,  of  Ant^ 
werp  1695,  and  of  Venice,  as  they  all  vary. 

^  The  "  concursus  geoeralis  Dei"  [the  general  co-ope- 
ntion  of  Ood]  is  always  presuppoeed^  but  by  thai  is 
meant  no  inore  than  the  natural  conditionof  free  will, 
which  certainly  is  not  what  it  is  without  Ood.  ^  Deus 
semper  priBsto  est  per  concursum  generalem  libero  arbi- 
trio,  til  naluraliter  velitaut  nolit  prout  placuertu'*  Proty 
nearly  tn  the  same  way  Bellarmine  identifies  natural  and 
divine  law,  because  God  is  the  author  of  nature. 

X  This  grace  he  also  explains  very  naturally :  Disput. 
M.  ^'Dumhoonoezpendltrescredendas.  .  . j>er  notitias 
oonclonatoris  aut  aliunde  comparatas.  influit  Deus  in  eas- 
dem  notitias  influxu  quodam  partlculari  quo  cognitionem 
illam  uyutrat."  [Whilst  a  man  weighs  matters  of  belief 
.  .  .  collected  from  the  discouraes  of  the  preacher,  or 
ftom  ether  sources,  God's  influence  enters  in  some  special 
manner  into  those  means  of  infbrmatiMi,  whereby  the 
pevcepUea  in  quertion  if  aasisied.] 


the  people,  which  the  Jesuits  prodoced  aboot 
the  same  period.* 

It  could  not  be,  however,  but  that  by  snch 
doctrines  they  should  excite  opposition  in  Uieir 
own  church,  if  it  were  only  because  they  de- 
parted from  die  Doctor  Angelicns,  whose 
^Summa  Theologie**  still  constituted  the 
most  esteemed  manual  of  catholic  theologians. 
Some  members  even  of  the  order,  such  as 
Henriquez  and  Mariana,  openly  censured 
them.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  in 
defence  of  their  patriarch  was  far  mcve 
energetic  They  wrote  and  preached  against 
Molina,  and  attacked  him  in  his  prelectiims. 
At  last  a  disputation  was  amed  to  be  held 
between  the  two  parties  in  Valladolid  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1594.  The  Dominicans,  who 
thought  themselves  the  peculiar  possessors  of 
orthmlozy,  were  violent,  "Are  then,"  ex- 
claimed a  Jesuit,  "  the  keys  of  wisdom  in 
your  hands?**  The  Dominicans  cried  out 
at  this,  considering  it  as  an  attack  on  St 
Thomas  himself. 

Thenceforth  the  two  orders  became  com- 
pletely  estranged  from  each  other.  The 
DcNDninicans  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  Jesuits.  Of  the  latter,  if  not  all,  at  least 
by  far  the  greater  number  sided  wiUi  Molina. 
Aoaong  these  were  Aqua  viva  himself  and  his 
assistants. 

But  here  too  the  inquisition  interfered.  The 
grand  inquisitor,  that  same  Greronimo  Man- 
rique  who  had  been  designed  for  visiter  of  the 
order,  seemed  disposed  to  condemn  Molina; 
he  cave  him  to  understand  that  his  book  would 
perhaps  not  escape  with  a  single  sentence  of 
reim>bation,  but  be  condemned  to  the  flames. 
He  refused  to  receive  Molina's  counter-com- 
plaints agamst  the  Dominicans. 

This  quarrel  set  the  whole  catholic  world 
in  agitation,  both  on  account  of  the  doctrines 
and  of  their  champions,  and  the  hostility  to 
the  Jesuit  institution,  which  had  begun  in 
Spain,  became  greatly  strengthened  in  conse- 
quence. 


*  This  tendency  towards  rationalism  had  also  exhibited 
itself  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  the  propositions  of  the  Jesuits 
Less  and  Hamel  in  1586,  at  Louvain:  Pcopoeitiones  in 
Lsssio  ei  Hamelio  a  theolc^is  Lovaniensibua  ootate:  **  ut 
quid  sit  scrptura  sacra,  noa  est  necessarium  singula  ejus 
▼erba  insplrau  esse  a  Spiritu  Sancto."  [That  to  the  con^ 
stitution  of  holr  scripture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
word  of  it  should  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spiriuj 
From  the  words  of  Scripture  they  immediately  proceed  te 
its  truUis:  "  non  est  necessarium  ut  singuls  veritates  et 
sentemis  sint  immediate  a  Spiritu  Sancio  ipei  scriptori 
inspiratv."  [It  is  not  necessary  that  each  several  truth 
and  doctrine  should  beimmediately  communicated  to  the 
writer  himself  by  the  Holy  Spiriir)  These  maxims  in- 
volveat  least  in  pan  the  essence  of  Molina's  propositions; 
attention  is  also  drawn  in  Uiem  to  their  total  aisagreement 
with  those  of  the  protestants:  "  H»c  sententia  .  .  .  qnam 
longissime  a  sententia  Luiheri  et  Calvini  et  reliquorum 
hsreticorUm  huius  temporis  recedit,  a  quorum  sententia 
et  aigumeniis  difficile  est  alteram  senteniiam  (the  Augus- 
tine and  Thomiai)  vindlcare."  [How  widely  this  dec- 
trine  departs  from  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the  other 
heretics  of  the  day,  from  whose  doctrine  and  aisuineni*  it 
if  hnnt  U)  clear  the  other  doctrines.] 
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And  now  occurred  the  singnlar  anomaly, 
that  whilst  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  firmn 
France  on  account  of  their  leaning  towards 
Spain,  they  were  by  the  latter  country  sub- 
jected to  the  most  formidable  attacks.  Po> 
litical  and  doctrinal  considerations  co-operated 
towards  this  result  in  both  countries.  The 
political  motive  was  at  bottom  the  same  in 
both,  a  national  opposition  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  order.  In  fVance  it 
was  more  fierce  and  impetuous,  but  in  Spain 
it  was  more  definite  and  better  founded.  With 
regard  to  doctrine,  it  was  the  new  opinions 
that  drew  ^wn  hatred  and  persecution  on  the 
Jesuita  Their  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  lawfulness  of  regicide, 
were  ruinous  to  them  in  France ;  so  were  in 
Spain  their  opinions  respecting  fVee  will. 

This  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
order,  of  great  importance  in  determming  its 
iiiture  bent 

Aquaviva  sought  aid  against  the  assaults  of 
the  national  auUiorities,  the  parliament,  and 
the  inquisition,  in  the  head  of  the  church,  the 
pope. 

lie  seized  the  fkvourable  moment  when  the 
grand  hiquisitor  was  dead,  and  his  place  had 
not  yet  been  filled  up,  to  determine  the  pope 
on  evoking  to  Rome  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  faith.  Much  were  gained 
if  the  decision  could  only  be  procrastinated 
for  a  brief  space,  since  a  variety  of  influences 
were  to  be  found  in  Rome  which  might  be  turn- 
ed to  account  at  a  critical  moment  The  acts  re- 
lating to  the  proceedings  were  sent  to  Rome 
on  the  0th  of  Oct  1506,  and  the  most  learned 
divines  on  both  sides,  arrived  to  fight  their 
battle  out  under  the  eyes  of  the  pope.* 

In  French  matters,  Clement  took  part  un- 
reservedly with  the  Jesuits.  He  thought  it 
unjustifiable  to  banish  a  whole  order  on  ac- 
count of  a  single  member  who  miffht  have  de- 
served punishment  and  that  order  the  very 
one  that  had  contributed  the  most  to  the  res- 
toration of  Catholicism,  and  that  was  so  strong 
«  prop  to  the  church.  Was  it  not  the  case 
in  fact  that  the  order  sufiSsred  for  its  devotion 
to  the  papal  see,  and  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  It  advocated  the  claims  of  that  see  to 
supreme  power  on  earth  ?  It  was  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  pope  to  put  an  end  com- 

*  PAgaa:  *< Rous  Romaiui  decurai,  IflUmnn  rarmn  tei- 
Uf  locitpleti0BiiB««;"  M  Serry  calli  him  [Dean  of  the 
B4Nnui  Sou,  whose  obeervatioii  and  knowled^  in  thete 
matten  wn  moit  abundanil  **  Cerniendo  (Molina)  lo  que 
verfsimllmente  podia  eucedBr  de  que  en  libro  fueiae  pnK 
hibldo  J  quemado,  poraiie  a«l  §e  lo  avla  aaomado  el  in- 
qaiaitor  genend,  luego  loavied  a  Roma,  donde  per  obra  y 
■egociacloo  de  mi  eeneral  su  Santldad  avocO  a  se  eeta 
cauea,  ordinando  a  U  inquisicion  ceaeral  que  no  la  con- 
elujoMe  Ai  dieeee  ■ententia."  [Molina  foreeeeing  what 
would  rery  probably  be  the  coneequence  if  hit  book  wae 
condemned  and  buraed.  of  which  intention  the  inqniaiior* 


feaeiml 
Borne,  1 


had  glYen  oYldeaee,  IramediatelT  notified  K  to 


Borne,  when,  through  the  interpoeiUon  of  the  general  of 
the  Jeeutoe,  hie  HolineM  evoked  the  canee  before  himeelf, 
and  commanded  the  inqoleition  not  to  conclude  the  mat- 
ttence.] 
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pletely  to  the  opposition  still  subsisting  against 
him  in  France.  The  closer  became  his  con-^ 
nection  with  Henry  IV.,  and  the  greater  the 
harmony  between  their  respective  systems  of 
policy,  the  more  effective  did  bis  representa* 
tions  become:  Henry's  declarations  wore 
continually  a  more  and  more  decided  aspect 
of  conce8su)n.* 

The  cautious  and  discreet  conduct  of  the 
order  greatly  aided  the  pope*s  tflbrts  on  their 
behal£^ 
The  Jesuits  carefully  abstained  fWnn  di^ 
laying  any  irritation  or  aversion  towards  the 
ing  of  France,  nor  were  they  inclined  to 
plunge  again  into  dan^r  for  the  sake  of  the 
hopeless  cause  of  the  Ligue :  as  soon  as  they 
were  aware  of  the  turn  taken  by  the  papal 
policy,  they  adopted  a  similar  course.  Father 
Commolet,  who  even  after  Henry's  conversion 
had  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  there 
needed  some  Ehud  against  him,  and  who  had 
been  obliged  to  take  flight  on  the  victorious 
issue  of  the  king's  arms,  had  changed  his 
mind  when  he  came  to  Rome,  and  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  absolving  the  king. 
Amongst  all  the  cardinals,  none  certainly 
contributed  so  much  to  the  grant  of  absolu- 
tion, as  did  the  Jesuit  Toledo,!  by  his  spirit  of 
concession,  his  conciliatory  measures,  and  his 
personal  influence  over  the  pope.  The  Jesu- 
its acted  thus,  even  whilst  the  parliament 
was  constantly  passing  fresh  resolutions 
against  them,  resolutions  against  which 
Aquaviva  remonstrated,  withcmt,  however, 
being  betrayed  into  violence  or  intemperate 
zeal.  It  had  been  impossible  to  expel  all  the 
Jesuits ;  those  that  remained  behind  now  de- 
clared for  the  king,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  be  faithful  to  him  and  to  love  him.  Some 
were  beginning  to  make  their  way  back  to 
the  places  they  had  left;  but  Aquaviva  did 
not  approve  of  this,  and  directed  them  to  wait 
for  the  king's  permission.  Care  was  taken 
that  both  facts  mould  be  made  known  to  Hen- 
ry, whereat  he  was  highly  delighted,  and 
thanked  the  general  in  special  letter&  Nor 
did  the  Jesuits  n^lect  to  confirm  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  in  these  feelings.  Fa- 
ther Rocheomo^  who  was  styled  the  Frenoh 
Cicero,  composed  a  popular  apology  for  the 
order,  which  appeared  particnlarly  convincing 
to  the  king.| 

*  The  JeMiita  would  lain  have  denied  that  their  con* 
cems  had  beco.oe  mixed  up  with  politica ;  it  appears 
neverthelen  from  Bentivoclio,  Memorie.  ii.  6.  p.  38l^  how 
cloeelj  cardinal  Aldobmndini  regarded  their  intereets  in 
the  negociaitona  of  Ljona,  and  the  king  at  the  very  same 
time  made  a  declaration  in  their  fcvour  (Le  Roi  au  cardi- 
nal OMat,  36  Jant;  1601.) 

fDu  Perron  a  Viilerov:  AmbaMadet,  1.23.  *<Senle- 
ment  YOue  diraj-Je  que  Mr*  le  d*  Toleta  fth  dee  miraclea 
ets'eetmonetriboaFrangofi."  [I  wUlonlTtell  youtlMi 
cardinal  Tolet  haa  done  wooden,  and  haa  thown  himeelf 
a  good  Frenchman.] 

t  Oreteer  hae  tranalaied  it  into  Latin  ier  the  benefli  of 
thoee  who  do  not  uBdentand  F^nch.  Oreueri  Opera, 
torn.  zl.  p.  S80. 
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DISCREPANCIES,  DOCTRINAL  AND  POLITICAL,    [a.  d.  UM^iaOSL 


These  combined  efibrts  of  the  pope  and  the 
order  were  now  seconded  by  political  consi- 
derations on  the  part  of  Henry  himself.  He 
saw,  as  he  says  in  a  despatch,  that  by  perse- 
cuting an  order  that  numbered  so  many  mem- 
bers of  talent  and  learning,  that  possessed  so 
much  power  and  such  a  body  of  followers,  he 
would  raise  up  against  himself  implacable 
foes,  and  occasion  conspiracies  amonff  the  still 
so  numerous  class  of  zealous  catholics.  He 
saw  that  the  Jesuits  could  not  be  expelled 
from  the  places  where  they  still  remained ; 
bad  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  have  had 
reason  to  apjprehend  an  outbreak  of  popular 
violence.*  Besides  this,  Henry  had  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes  made  such  large  concessions 
to  the  Huguenots,  that  he  owed  some  fresh 
guarantee  to  Catholicism ;  murmurs  likewise 
were  already  heard  in  Rome ;  sometimes  the 
pope  hinted  that  he  feared  he  had  been  be- 
trayed.t  At  last,  however,  the  king  stood 
high  enough  to  obtain  a  more  comimmding 
view  of  the  genera]  posture  of  things  than  his 
parliament,  and  to  cease  to  entertain  fear  of 
the  Jesuits'  alliance  with  Spain.  Father  Lo- 
renzo Maggio  hastened  in  the  generaPs  name 
to  Paris,  to  assure  the  king  wiUi  solemn  oaths 
of  the  fidel  ity  of  the  societv.  **  Should  it  turn 
out  otherwise,  let  himself  and  his  brethren  be 
held  the  blackest  of  traitors.''^  The  kmg 
deemed  it  more  expedient  to  make  trial  of 
their  friendship  than  of  their  enmity.  He 
saw  that  he  could  make  use  of  them  to  his 
own  advantage  agamst  Spain.} 

Induced  by  so  many  motives  of  external 
policy  and  internal  necessity,  the  king  de- 
clare himself,  during  the  negociations  of 
Lyons  in  the  year  1600,  ready  to  admit  the 
return  of  the  order.  He  himself  chose  the 
Jesuit  Cotton  for  his  confessor.  After  many 
preliminary  indications  of  favour,  the  edict 
re-establishmg  the  Jesuits  in  France,  appear- 
ed in  SepL  1603.  Some  conditions  were 
imposed  on  them,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant was,  that  for  the  future  both  the  superiors 
and  the  members  of  the  society  in  France, 
■bould  be  exclusively  Frenchmen. ||  Henry 
doubted  not  that  he  had  arranged  everything 
ia  a  manner  to  justify  his  entire  confidence. 

He  bestowed  his  favour  on  them  frankly 
and  unreservedly,  and  gave  them  his  support 

•  Ditpftccio  d«l  Re  de*  16  Aiwlo  ie08  al  re  Jacopo  d* 
iBghiltam,  abridged  in  Siri:  Memorie  recondiU,  i.  p. 

f'On8tayineiO7,i.fi08. 

1 8ull7,  liv.  ZTil.  p.  307. 

§  **  Ricooobbe  chiaramente  d*etaeme  per  ritimm  aerrl- 
fio  e  GODtentamenio  in  varie  occorense  a  pr6  pioprto  e 
de>  fooi  amici  contra  gli  Spagnoli  fleMl.**  (Diipaccio, 
ftri.) 

II  Edictvm  regium.  Jurenciwup.  v.  lib.  zii.  n.  69.  Jo- 
Tenciuf  givei  all  that  was  aaia  inthoMtimetinlavoar 
ef  the  Jeraita :  Ludoticna  LociiM,  Hlatoria  Jeauitica,  Ba- 
filea,  1627,  lib.  ii.  c.  li.  all  that  waa  said  against  them. 
Netoher  of  them  acquaints  us  with  the  poinu  on  which 
the  deci^n  turned;  they  are,  howerer,  more  nearly  in- 
dicated by  the  defender  than  by  the  accuser  of  the  order. 


in  their  own  affitirv,  particularly  in  tbeir  dis- 
putes with  the  Dominicans. 

Clement  VIJL  dis^dayed  a  lively  theologi* 
cal  interest  in  this  matter.  There  were  hM 
in  his  presence  sixty-five  meetings,  and  thir- 
ty-seven disputaticMis  upon  all  the  points 
which  could  be  broofffat  in  qoestioo :  he  him- 
self wrote  much  on  me  subject,  and  so  &r  aa 
we  can  judge,  he  seemed  to  lean  to  the  old 
estaUished  doctrine,  and  to  be  dispoeed  to  give 
his  award  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans.  Even 
Bellarmine  said,  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pope 
was  inclined  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Jesuits,  but  he  knew  that  the  event  would  net 
be  so.  It  would  have  been  too  hazardous,  at 
a  period  when  the  Jesuits  were  in  all  the 
world  the  foremost  apostles  of  the  faith,  to 
break  with  them  upcm  an  article  of  fitith; 
and  in  fact,  they  already  diowed  symptoms 
of  a  purpose  to  demand  a  g^eneral  council ; 
the  pope  is  said  to  have  cried  out,  ^  Ther 
dare  every  thing— every  thmg!"*  The  French 
too  took  part  with  them  too  decidedly.  Hen- 
rv  rv.  was  for  them ;  whether  it  was  that 
their  expositions  carried  conviction  to  his 
mind,  which  may  certainlv  have  been  the 
case,  or  that  he  supported  the  order  that  com- 
bated protestantism  the  better  to  put  his  own 
orthodoxy  beyond  doubt.  Cardinal  du  Per- 
ron took  part  in  the  congregation,  and  upheld 
the  Jesuit  party  with  dexterous  zeaL  He 
told  the  pope  that  even  a  protestant  might 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans, 
an  assertion  that  was  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  his  holiness. 

The  contest  between  Spain  and  France 
that  stirred  the  whole  world,  was  also  mixed 
up  with  this  controversy.  The  Dominicans 
were  as  energetically  protected  by  the  Span- 
iards, as  the  Jesuits  by  the  Frenckf 

•  Contarini  also  asserts  that  they  had  mtered  threats: 
**  Portau  la  dispuialione  a  Roma,  ventUau  tra  theologi,  il 
papa  e  la  ma^ior  pane  de'  consutiori  inclinavano  nell' 
opinione  de*  Domenicani.  Ma  11  Oesoiti,  vedendosi  in 
pericolo  di  cader  da  quel  credito  per  il  quale  pretendono 
d^haTer  il  priroo  luoco  di  dottrina  nella  cfaiesa  cattolica, 
ersno  resoluU  di  mover  ogni  machine  per  non  ricever  il 
colpo."  [The  disputation  being  tiaasferred  to  Rome, 
and  the  matter  discussed  among  theologians,  the  pope  ana 
the  majority  of  the  consultora  were  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Dominicans.  But  the  Jesuits  seeinc  the  dan- 
Ser  that  threatened  them,  of  losing  somewhat  of  that  ere- 
it  on  which  thev  based  their  pretensions  to  be  the  lead- 
ers of  doctsine  In  the  catholic  church,  were  resolyed  to 
use  every  expedient  to  ward  offthe  blow.]  The  doctrine 
which,  accorainc  to  Contarini,  they  threateoed  to  put  te^ 
ward,  was  that  the  pope  was  cenainly  InfrlliMe,  bat  that 
there  was  no  article  or  &ith  commanding  to  acknowIedgjB 
this  pope  or  that.  **  La  poiensa  di  quest!  e  l*autorita  dl 
chi  n  proteggeva  en  tama  che  ogni  cosa  en  dissimulate 
e  si  roostrava  di  non  sentirlo  e  sopra  diffinire  della  con- 
troversia  si  andava  temporeggiando  per  non  tiiani  carica 
maggiore.''  [Their  own  influence  and  the  authority  of 
theiir  proteeton  was  so  great,  that  everything  was  dissem- 
bled and  overlooked,  and  a  temporising  conclurion  was 
put  to  the  controveny,  to  avoid  incurring  graver  inconve* 
niences.] 

f Principalpassage  in  Dn  Perron:  Ambassades et Ne- 
cocftatlons,  lib.  iii.  tom.  ii.  p.  389.  Lettradu83Janv. 
18M:  **])es  Espagnols  font  profession  ouveitement  de 
preceger  les  Jacobins  (the  Dominicans)  en  haine,  comme 
Je  crqy,  de  I'affection  que  le  pere  geaersl  des  Jesuits  ei 
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Hence  it  ensued  that  Clement  VIII.  actu- 
ally pronounced  no  decision.  To  ofiend  the 
one  or  the  other  of  such  powerful  orders,  such 
puissant  sovereig^ns,  would  have  involved  him 
in  new  perplezitie& 

PoUiieal  tUuation  qf  Clement  VIIL 

On  the  whole  it  was  now  one  of  the  fore- 
most considerations  of  the  papal  see,  not  to 
estrange  from  it  either  of  me  two  ffreat 
powers,  on  which  rested  the  balance  of  the 
catholic  world,  to  allay  their  mutual  animosi- 
ties, or  at  least  to  prevent  their  ever  breaking 
out  into  open  war,  and  to  preserve  its  influ- 
ence over  both. 

The  papacy  here  appears  to  us  in  its  lau- 
dable vocation,  as  a  mediator  and  peace-ma- 
ker. 

The  world  was  indebted  chiefly  to  Clement 
VIIL  for  the  peace  of  Vervins,  concluded  May 
2nd,  159S.  He  seized  the  auspicious  moment 
when  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were 
both  constrained  to  think  of  an  accommoda- 
ticm,  the  former  by  the  shattered  state  of  his 
finances,  the  latter  by  the  increasing  feeble- 
ness of  his  years.  He  devised  the  prelimina- 
ries, and  made  the  first  overtures.  Fra  Bo- 
na ventura  Calatagirona,  the  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  whom  by  a  happy  choice  he  had 
sent  to  France  upon  this  matter,  overcame 
the  first  and  most  formidable  difficulties. 
The  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  a  multi- 
tude of  places  in  France;  they  were  willing 
to  give  them  all  up  with  the  exception  of 
Cahiis:  the  French  insisted  on  the  surrender 
of  that  town  likewise,  and  it  was  Fra  Calata- 

?irona  who  prevailed  on  them  to  consent, 
'his  preliminary  being  arranged,  the  nego- 
ciations  were  formally  begun  at  Vervins.  A 
legate  and  a  nuncio  presided ;  the  general  of 
the  Franciseans  continued  to  mediate  with 
the  greatest  skill,  and  his  secretary  Soto  like- 
wise.  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
The  most  important  result  was  that  the  king 
of  France  resolved  to  detach  himself  from  his 
allies,  England  and  Holland.  This  was  re- 
gard^ as  an  advantage  to  Catholicism,  since 
it  appeared  the  crowning  act  of  Henry's  se- 
cession firom  the  protestant  system.    Henry 

prMqtie  tous  ceux  de  son  ordre,  except^  ceux  qui  depen- 
dent dee  peret  Mendozze  et  Peraoniut,  comroe  paiticu- 
lieremeni  lee  Jeeuitee  Anglois,  om  monetr^  de  porter  a 
Tostre  MajeetA :  et  eemble  que  d'une  dispute  de  religion 
ilfl  en  veuillem  Mre  une  querelle  d'estat.^'    [The  Span- 


openl/  pi 
iir,  as  1  thi 


irofess  to  protect  the  Dominicans,  out  of 


rancoiu:,  as  1  think,  acainsl  the  affection  towards  vour 
iestj  manifested  bj  the  father-general,  and  all  the 
bersofihe  order,  except  those  dependent  on  the  fathers 
Mendoza  and  Parsons,  and  especiallj  the  English  Jesu- 
its ;  and  it  seems  that  they  ere  disposed  to  convert  a  reli- 
gious dispute  into  a  state  quarrel.l  We  see  fit>m  this  that 
the  Jesuits,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fraction  of  the 
body,  were  now  considered  In  the  interests  of  France.  It 
appeals  from  Sernr,  p.  440,  that  the  Dominicans  were  at 
tnat  period  excluded  from  the  French  court.  **  Prssdica* 
tores  turn  temporis  in  Oallia  minus  accept!  et  a  publicis 
curhi  muneribus  nnper  amoU.*' 


consented  to  the  measure  afler  long  hesita- 
tion^ and  thereupon  the  Spaniards  actually 
surrendered  all  their  conquests,  and  the  right 
of  possessorship  reverted  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  had  been  in  the  year  1559.  The 
legate  declared  that  his  holiness  would  be 
more  delighted  at  this  consummation,  than 
he  had  been  by  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara:  of 
fiir  more  significance  than  that  temporal  con- 
quest, was  a  peace  that  embraced  and  tran- 
quillized all  Christendom.* 

At  this  peace  there  was  left  unsettled  only 
one  point,  namely,  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Savoy.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  appropriated  Saluzzo  to 
himself,  and  would  not  consent  to  restore  it. 
After  much  negociation  to  no  purpose,  Henry 
IV.  had  recourse  to  arms  against  him.  The 
pope,  who  had  been  expressly  charged  at 
Vervins  with  the  mediation  of  this  af&ir,  felt 
the  greatest  possible  interest  m  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  and  urged  it  on  every  occision 
and  in  every  audience.  As  often  as  the  king 
offered  him  assurances  of  his  attachment,  he 
demanded  this  peace  as  a  proof  of  his  sinceri- 
ty, as  a  favour  which  must  be  granted  to  him^ 
self.  The  special  difficulty  of  the  case  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  ttie  restitution  of  Saluzzo 
appeared  fraught  with  injury  to  the  general 
interests  of  Italy.  The  Italians  were  unwil- 
ling that  the  French  should  possess  any  terri- 
tory in  their  country.  So  far  as  I  can  disco- 
ver, the  minorite  Calatagirona  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  accommodation,  that  Saluzzo 
should  be  left  to  the  duke,  and  that  France 
should  be  indemnified  with  Bresse  and  some 
adjoininf^  districts  of  Savoy.f  Cardinal  Al- 
dobrandmo  deserves  the  credit  of  having  car- 
ried this  proposal  into  effect  at  Lyons  in  the 
year  1600.  The  French,  too,  were  grateful 
to  him,  since  Lyons,  by  the  arrangement,  ac- 
quired a  more  extended  boundary,  such  as  it 
had  long  desired.| 

Under  such  auspicious  circumstances,  pope 
Clement  sometimes  thought  of  giving  to  the 
catholic  world  united  under  him  a  common 
impulse  against  its  ancient  hereditary  foe. 
The  Turkish  war  had  a^in  broken  out  in 
Hungary.  £ven  at  that  time  people  thought 
they  could  detect  symptoms  of  a  constant  de- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  strength :  the  personal 
imbecility  of  the  sultans,  the  influence  of  the 
seraglio,  and  the  incessant  insurrections,  es- 
pecially in  Asia,  seemed  to  promise  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  some  successful  attempt  against 
Turkey.    The  pope,  at  least,  did  not  mil  to 

*  At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  **  M^moires  d'  Angou- 
l«me,"  Didoi,  1756,  f.  131--363,  there  U  given  under  the 
title  "  Aulres  M^moires,"  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
negociations  of  Vervins,  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and 
impartiality :  the  accounts  in  the  text  are  derived  from 
it,  the  last  p.  337. 

f  Ossat  to  Villeroj,  23th  March,  1599. 

t  Bentivoglio,  in  the  principal  portion  of  the  2nd  book 
of  his**  Blemorie,"  (c  2-h:.  6)  gives  these  imnsacUons  in 
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afford  the  project  aid  on  hii  part  Alreadj 
in  the  year  1509  the  sum  he  had  expended  on 
this  war  amoiinted  to  a  million  and  a  half 
scudL  Shortly  afterwards  we  find  a  papal 
army  of  12,000  men  on  the  Danube.  But 
bow  much  grander  results  might  there  not 
have  been  expected,  if  ever  the  powers  of  the 
west  were  to  unite  on  a  large  scale  for  an 
eastern  expedition,  and  if  Henry  IV.,  in  par- 
ticular, resolved  to  unite  his  forces  to  those 
of  Austria !  The  pope  never  ceased  to  encou- 
rage him  to  this,  and  Henry  actually  wrote 
to  the  Venetians,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  that  he  hoped  within  a  short  while 
to  take  i^ip  at  Venice,  like  the  French  of 
former  times,  for  an  expedition  against  Con- 
stantinople. He  repeated  his  proo^ise  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy.*  But 
assuredly  the  execution  of  the  project  reqiured 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  more  thorough 
and  cordial  understanding,  than  could  imme- 
diaiely  take  place  after  such  rude  collisicms. 

On  die  other  hand,  the  antagonism  still 
subsisting  between  the  two  leading  powers 
more  than  once  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  papal  see  in  its  own  concerns.  Pope  Cle- 
ment himself  had  once  more  occasion  to  turn 
this  strife  to  account  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states. 

Amidst  his  numerous  brilliant  undertakings, 
and  his  great  success  abroad,  Clement  exer- 
cised a  rigorousand  very  monarchical  authority 
in  his  court  and  ^vemment 

The  new  modifications  Sixtus  V.  had  im- 
posed on  the  college  of  cardinals  seemed  to 
promise  it  for  the  future  a  due  legitimate 
influence  in  public  affiiirs.  But  forms  are  not 
substance;  the  direct  contrary  was  the  result 
The  course  of  business,  encumbered  with  all 
the  tedious  technicalities  of  legal  practice, — 
the  inmiobility  to  which  a  delil^rative  assem- 
bly is  condemned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  that  are  wont  to  appear 
in  it,  made  it  impossible  for  Clement  to  en- 
trust afl&irs  of  weight  to  the  congregations. 
At  first  he  used  to  consult  them :  but  even 
then  he  often  departed  firom  their  judgments ; 
afterwards  he  made  it  his  practice  to  commu- 
nicate matters  to  them  only  when  on  the 
point  of  being  concluded :  the  congregations 
served  rather  as  a  means  of  publication  than 
of  counsel ;  lastly,  he  employed  them  only  in 
subordinate  aflairs,  or  in  formalities.f 

Undoubtedly  the  new  turn  which  Clement 


*  Lettre  du  roT,  in  the  appendix  to  the  2d  vol.  of  Ossat^s 
Letters,  p.  11. 

f  Delfino:  **  On.  II  consistorj  non  eerrano  per  altro  che 
per  comunicare  in  esai  la  coHiOion  delle  chieoe  e  per  pub- 
licar  le  reeolutioni  d'ogni  qualitli  fatte  dal  papa ;  e  le  con- 
gregationi,  da  quella  dell'  inquiaitione  in  poi^  che  ai  d 
pur  conaenrata  m  qualche  decoro  e  ai  riduce  ogni  aetti- 
luana,  tutie  le  alirej  anche  quelle  che  aono  de*  regolari  e 
de'  ▼eacovi,  aoao  in  aola  apparenza :  perche  ae  bene  reeol- 


▼otto  ad  un  modo,  il  papa  eseffuiace  ad  un  altro,  e  nelle 
coae  pin  imjporiami,  come  nel  oar 
dir  legatii  dlchiarar  capi." 


U,  come  nel  oar  ajuio  a  principi,  di  spe- 


ffave  to  the  policy  of  the  Roman  court  ren* 
dered  this  mode  of  proceeding  necessary  oa 
his  part;  but  a  personal  proneness  to  autocra- 
tic power  had  also  its  share  in  determinini^ 
him.  The  country  was  ruled  on  the  same 
style :  new  taxes  were  imposed  without  advice 
asked  of  any  one,  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
munes were  put  under  q)ecial  inspection,  and 
the  barons  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
application  of  Uie  laws, — no  respect  was  any 
longer  paid  ta  descent  and  privilege. 

S)  IcHig  as  the  pope  conducted  all  business 
in  person,  every  thing  went  on  weU.  The 
cardinals  at  least,  although  they  did  not  carry 
all  their  thoughts  on  the  surfkoe,  were  full  of 
admiration  and  submissiveness. 

But  gradually  with  the  pope*s  advancing 
years  the  possession  and  the  exercise  of  this 
monarchical  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pope*s  nephew,  Pietro  Aldobraudino.  He 
was  the  son  of  that  Pietro  Aldobraudino  who 
had  disting^uished  himself  among  the  brothers 
as  a  practical  jurist  At  first  sight  he  seemed 
to  promise  little.  His  person  was  insignifi- 
cant, he  was  pitted  widi  the  small-pox,  su^ 
fered  from  asthma,  was  continually  couching, 
and  in  youth  he  had  even  made  Init  little  pro- 
gress in  his  studies.  But  when  his  uncle 
admitted  him  to  public  business,  he  showed  a 
cleverness  and  flexibility  such  as  no  one  ever 
expected  of  him.  Not  only  did  he  contrive 
to  adapt  himself  veiy  well  to  the  pope's  cha- 
racter, to  become  as  it  were  supplementary  to 
it,  to  soften  its  asperity,  and  to  make  the 
weaknesses,  that  graduallv  appeared,  less 
striking  and  iojuriooa;*  but  he  also  gave  such 
satisfaction  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  so 
won  their  confidence,  that  thev  all  wished  to 
see  business  placed  in  his  hands.  Originally 
it  had  been  intended  that  he  should  divide 
the  management  of  puUic  affiiirs  with  his 
cousin  Cinthio,  who  likewise  was  not  without 
talent,  particularly  for  literature ;  but  Pietro 
had  very  soon  shaken  off  his  associate.  In 
the  year  1603  we  find  cardinal  Pietro  all 
powerful  in  the  court  ^AU  negociations,** 
says  a  report  of  this  year,  "all  mce  and 
fiivour  depend  cm  him ;  prelates,  nobles,  cour- 
tiers, and  ambassadors  throng  his  house.  It 
may  be  said  that  every  thing  enters  his  ear, 
every  thing  depends  on  his  judgment,  all 
projects  issue  from  his  mouth,  all  execution 
lies  in  his  hands."t 

*  Relatione  al  C>'  Bate.  **  Dove  il  papa  Inaapriace,  AI* 
dobrandino  mitiga ;  dove  rompe,  conaoliaa:  dove  comanda 
f  iustitia,  intercede  per  natia." 

t  **  Orbia  in  urbe."  x  et  even  Aldobrandino  waa  subject 
to  aecrei  influencea.  **  Ha  diverai  aervitori,"  aaja  the 
aame  narrative, "  ma  quel  che  abaorbi  i  favori  di  t\ttti  A  11 
cavr*  Clemente  Senneaio,  maatro  di  camera,  ealito  a  quel 
grade  di  privatiasima  fortuna,  e  cha  per  aropliar  maegior- 
mente  la  aua  autorit&  ha  failo  aalire  11  fratello  al  aegreta- 
ri^o  della  conaulta.  coai  poasedendotra  lordne  la  aomma. 
Tuna  della  gratia  del  cardinale,  1'  altro  della  proviskine 
d'offlcj  e  delle  maggiari  eapeditiiml."  [He  haa  aeveral 
aervania,  but  he  who  abaorbi  all  favoun  ia  the  cavalier 
Clemente  Senneaio,  maatre  dl  oamma,  wha  haa  riaea  ift 
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Such  a  power,  so  ODlimited,  so  searcfaio^, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  legitimate, 
in  spite  of  all  the  friends  it  might  own,  ex- 
cited among  others  a  secret,  profound,  and 
general  repugnance;  and  this  burst  forth 
unes^pectedly  upon  a  trivial  provocation. 

A  man  who  had  been  arrested  for  debt 
managed  to  break  his  fetters  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  to  rush  into  the  Farnese  palace, 
before  which  he  was  just  then  passing  with 
his  captors. 

For  a  long  while  the  popes  had  set  their 
faces  against  the  assumea  right  of  illustrious 
families  to  grant  asylum  to  criminals  in  their 
houses.  Cardinal  Farnese,  though  related  to 
the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  an  Aldobrandini 
into  the  house  of  Farnese,  now  asserted  this 
ri£^ht  f^in.  He  had  the  sbirri  forcibly  ejects 
ed  as  they  were  proceeding  to  search  the 
palace  for  their  prisoner.  He  replied  to  the 
^vemor,  who  interfered  in  the  matter,  that 
It  was  not  the  custom  of  his  house  to  surrender 
the  accused ;  he  gave  an  evasive  answer  to 
cardinal  Aldobramlino,  who  wished  to  avoid 
scandal,  and  went  in  person  to  arrange  the 
matter  amicabl  v :  and  he  notified  to  him  that, 
after  the  deatn  of  the  pope,  which  might 
shortly  be  expected,  a  Farnese  would  be  of 
more  consequence  than  an  Aldobrandino. 

What  encouraged  him  to  such  audacious 
conduct  was,  above  all,  his  connexion  with 
the  Spaniards.  From  the  renunciation  of 
Saluzzo  by  Henry  IV.,  which  was  re^^ed 
in  Rome  as  rather  mean^irited,  it  had  been 
concluded  that  the  fVench  king  would  not 
concern  himself  with  the  afikirs  of  Italy. 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  opinion  the  Span- 
iards rose  again  in  consideration ;  and  since 
the  Aldobrandini  manifestly  displayed  so 
strong  a  bias  towards  France,  the  adversaries 
of  that  family  attached  themselves  to  Spain. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  Viglienna  expressed 
his  full  approbation  of  Famese*s  conduct.* 

Backed  by  a  foreign  power,  protected  by  a 
mat  family,  what  more  was  wanting  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  make  it 
break  forth  openly  1  Cavaliers  and  nobles 
thronged  into  the  Farnese  palace.  Some 
cardinals  openly  sided  with  these;  others 
fiivoured  them  in  secretf    Every  one  cried 

that  station  from  great  obfcurlty,  und  who,  the  more  to 
enhance  his  Interest,  has  had  his  brother  raised  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  consulta.  Thus  between  them  thej 
engross,  the  one  the  cardinal's  fisiTour,  the  other  the  sup- 
ply of  offices  and  of  the  greater  expeditions.} 

*  Contarini:  Historia  VeneU^  torn.  iii.  lib.  xHi.,  MS., 
on  this  subject  the  most  circumstantial  and  trustworthy  of 
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nil  authors  of  that  day :  **  Viglienna  mand6  ordine  a  tuttl 
i  baroni  e  cavalierl  Roman!  obligati  alia  corona  che  per 
eervitio  del  re  Ibssero  immediate  nella  case  del  cardinal 
Farnese."  [Viglienna  gave  orders  to  all  the  Roman  ba- 
rons and  camiers  who  were  bound  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
to  repair  immediately  on  the  king's  service  to  the  palace 
of  cardinal  Famese.t 

t  Contarini:  **D\eQO  grand'  assenso  al  fatto  la  venuu 
de'  cardinali  Sfendrato  e  Santiquatro,  che  niente  mirarono 
trattandosi  di  Spagnaal  debitode* cardinali  verao  il  papa: 
ed  a  quest!  che  apertamente  si  diehiaravano,  diverBi  altri 


that  the  pope  and  the  church  most  be  freed 
from  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  held 
by  cardinal  Aldobrandina  When  the  pope 
summoned  troops  to  Rome,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador advisea  the  confederates,  to  whom  he 
even  promised  rewards,  to  invite  on  their 
part  some  armed  bands  which  just  then  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  a  feud, 
like  those  of  former  centuries,  had  all  but 
broken  out  in  Rome  itself. 

Cardinal  Fkmese,  however,  was  resolved 
to  prevent  such  an  extremitjr.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  have  shown  his  independence,  his 
power,  the  possibility  of  a  resistance.  He 
resolved  to  withdraw  to  Castro,  his  private 
property.  He  did  this  in  grand  style.  He 
secured  a  gate,  and  had  troops  posted  at  it, 
and  then  left  the  city  with  an  escort  of  ten 
carriages  and  300  horsemen ;  and  in  &ct,  bv 
this  means,  he  accomplished  all  he  desired. 
His  insubordination  was  quite  triumphant. 
A  formal  negociation  was  ccnnmenced;  the 
pope's  party  ifiected  to  consider  the  afiair  as 
chargeable  upon  the  governor,  and  set  about 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
the,  house  of  FamesL  The  cardinal  then, 
returned  with  no  less  pomp  than  he  had  de- 
parted. All  the  streets,  windows,  and  roofs 
were  filled  with  spectators.  Never  had  the 
Farnesi  in  the  time  of  their  sway  been  so 
brilliantly  received,  or  greeted  with  such  loud 
acclamations.* 

If  cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandino  suffered  all 
this  to  occur,  his  conduct  was  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  mere  weakness  or  forced  compliance. 
The  Farnesi  were,  afler  all,  nearly  related  to 
the  papal  &mily ;  besides,  it  would  have  been 
to  no  purpose  to  display  implacable  resent- 
ment: the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  remove 
the  origin  of  the  evil,  which  consisted  in  the 
condition  of  political  affiiirs.  No  change  of 
their  sjrstem  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards,  not  even  the  recall  of  so  unbecom^ 
ing   an   ambasndor.     Aldobrandino*s   only 

in  occttlto  adherivano,  tra  quail  il  Ci' Conti.  ...  Ma 
il  popelo,  la  plebe  sense  nome,  sempre  avida  dl  cangiar 
at^  favoriva  al  cardlnale,  e  per  le  piazze,  per  le  strade 
a  gran  caterve  applaudivano  al  parttto  di  lul.*'  [Great 
strength  was  gained -by  the  arrival  of  the  cardinals  Sibn. 
drato  and  Santiquatro,  who  in  their  attachment  to  Spain 
paid  no  regard  to  what  was  due  by  cardinals  to  the  pope ; 
and,  in  addition  to  theee  who  had  declared  themselves 
openly,  there  were  many  who  did  so  in  secret,  such  as 
cardinal  Conti.  .  .  .  But  the  populace,  the  nameless 
mob,  always  greedy  of  change.  Cavoured  the  cardinal,  and^ 
followed  him  in  great  multitudes  through  the  streets  and 
squares,  loudly  applauding.] 

*  Contarini:  "S^invib  in  Roma  entrando  in  gulsatri- 
on&nie  con  clamorl  popolari  che  andavano  al  cielo,  tn- 
contrato  in  forma  di  re  dalP  ambasciator  di  Cesare,  dl 
Spagna,  dalli  cardinali  Sfbndrato,  Santiquatro,  San  Oesa- 
reo  e  Conti,  dul  general  Georgio  sue  cosnato.  tutta  la 
cavalleria  e  tutte  le  guardie  del  papa,  confluendo  li  cava- 
lieri  e  baroni."  [He  entered  Rome  in  triumphant  guise 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people,  that  resounded  to  the  sky, 
met  with  royal  honoun  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  empe- 
ror  and  of  Spain,  by  Cardinals  Sfondrato,  Santiquatro, 


San  Cesareo  and  Conti,  by  general  Georgio,  his  brother, 
in-law,  and  all  the  cavalry  and  guards  of  the  pope,  cava- 
llisii  and  barofis  flocking  round  Eim.] 
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prospect  of  help  lay  in  his  inducing  Henry 
IV.  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 
afl&irs  of  Italy. 

It  was  as  refreshing  to  him,  say  his  friends, 
•*as  a  soft  cool  wind  on  a  sultry  day,"  when 
in  December,  1604,  three  French  cardinals, 
all  of  them  distinguished  men,  arrived  in 
Rome  together.  It  was  once  more  possible 
to  form  a  French  par^  there.  They  were 
welcomed  with  joy.  The  cardinal's  sister, 
Signora  Olimpia,  declared  to  the  new  arrivals 
a  Uiousand  times,  that  her  house  would  always 
confide  itself,  unconditionally,  to  French  pro- 
tection. Baronius  asserted  that  he  had  learn- 
ed, from  historical  research,  that  to  no  nation 
was  the  Roman  see  so  much  indebted  as  to 
the  French.  Upon  seeing  a  picture  of  the 
king  he  broke  out  into  loud  vivas.  He  sought 
to  acquaint  himself  whether,  since  the  loss  of 
Saluzzo,  no  Alnine  pass  by  any  chance  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Now 
this  Baronius  was  not  merely  a  historian ;  he 
was  the  pope's  confessor,,  and  saw  him  daUy. 
The  pope  and  Aldobrandiiao  were  more  guard- 
ed, and  did  not  go  such  lengths  as  Baronius ; 
but  the  upshot  seemed  the  same  when  the 
nearest  attendants  spoke  out  so  undisguis- 
edly :  they  seemed  but  to  repeat  their  masters' 
sentiment&  As  Henry  IV.  now  resolved  even 
to  grant  pensions,  he  had  soon  a  party  to 
counterpoise  that  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  Aldobrandlno's  views  went  still  &rther. 
He  often  represented  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
tedor  and  cardinals  the  necessity  of  setting 
bounds  to  the  presumption  of  the  Spaniards. 
Was  it  to  be  borne,  that  they  should  presume 
to  act  as  masters  in  another's  house  1*  It  was 
hazardous  indeed  for  one  who  had  soon  to  re- 
turn to  private  life,  ta  brmg  down  on  himself 
the  dLslike  of  that  power,  yet  his  honour 
would  not  endure  that  he  should  allow  the 
papacy  to  lose  in  reputation  under  his  uncle's 
sway.  In  fine,  he  proposed  to  the  Venetians 
an  union  of  the  Italian  states  against  Spain, 
tinder  the  auspices  and  protection  of  France. 

He  had  already  entered  into  negociations 
with  the  other  states.  He  loved  not  Tuscany, 
— ^he  was  constantly  in  diiq)ute  with  Modena. 
— Parma  was  implicated  in  the  proceedings 
of  cardinal  Fbrnese ;  but  he  seemed  to  forget 
every  thing  to  be  revenged  on  Spain.  He 
devoted  himself  passionately  to  that  purpose ; 
he  spoke  of  nothing  else, — seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  else.  To  be  nearer  the  states  with 
which  he  wished  to  ally  himself,  he  went  to 
Ancona  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1605. 

He  had  not  yet  effected  anything,  when 
his  uncle  died,  and  therewith  perished  his 
authority. 

The  mere  agitation  of  the  design,  however, 
this  assiduous  renovation  of  the  French  in- 
fluence in  Rome  and  Italy,  was  of  itself  of 

^DuPwxonauBoliSejftnj.ieOS.    (AmbaM.  I.,  609.) 


much  importance.    It  indicates  a  tendency  of 
the  entire  policy  of  the  Aldobrandmi. 

We  do  not,  r  think,  push  matters  too  far 
when  we  su^r  our  thoughts  to  be  led  by  this 
association  to  the  original  position  of  this 
family  in  Florence.  It  had  always  belonged 
to  the  French  party*  Messer  Salvestro  espe- 
cially participated  in  producing  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  year  1527,  by  which  the  Medici 
were  expelled.  For  this  he  had  been  doomed 
to  quit  his  native  place,  when  it  was  again  oc- 
cupied by  his  advei'saries,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  MedicL  Could  pope  Clement  forget  this? 
Could  he  love  the  Spaniards  and  the  Medici  ? 
He  was  of  a  close  and  reserved  temper ;  it 
was  but  occasionally  he  unfolded  himself  to 
his  confidential  friends:  when  he  did  so,  he 
was  sure  to  utter  the  text,  •*  Ask  the  fbre- 
fiithers,  and  they  will  show  thee  thy  way.*** 
It  is  certain  that  he  once  had  it  in  ccmtempla- 
tion  to  reform,  as  he  expressed  himself,  the 
government  of  Florence.  His  Iwining  to 
France  was  manifest :  he  found  the  papacy  in 
the  closest  alliance  with  Spain,  he  led  it  all 
but  to  an  klliance  with  France  against  Spain. 
If  the  restoration  of  a  national  power  in  France 
was  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  church, 
it  was  likewise  with  him  a  matter  of  inclina- 
tion and  of  personal  gratification.  Still  this 
pope  was  deliberate,  forecasting,  and  wary ; 
ne  attempted  nothing  that  he  did  not  go 
through  with.  Instead  of  reforming  Florence, 
he  reformed,  as  a  Venetian  said,  his  own. de- 
sign when  he  saw  that  it  could  not  be  put  in 
execution  without  general  danger,  f  It  was 
never  hi$  thought  to  invite  the  French  arms 
into  Italy.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power,  to  rid  himself  of  the 
despotism  of  Spain,  to  give  a  wider  basis  to 
the  policy  of  the  church,  and  to  do  all  this  by 
peaceful  means,  ^i^ually,  without  shock  or 
noise,  but  so  much  the  more  securely. 

Election  and  first  proceedings  of  Paul  K 

The  influence  of  the  French  prevailed  in 
the  very  next  conclave.  Aldobrandino  joined 
them,  and  united  they  were  invincible.  They 
raised  to  the  papal  dignity  a  cardinal  whom 
the  king  of  Spain  had  excepted  against  by 
name,  a  member  of  the  Medici  famSy,  and  a 
near  relation  of  the  queen  of  France.  The 
letters  in  which  du  Perron  announces  this  un- 
expected success  to  Henry  IV.  are  full  of  ex** 
ultation :  the  event  was  celebrated  with  fes- 


•  Delfino:  **  La  poca  iDclinatlone  che  per  mtun  e  per 
heredity  ha  il  papa  a  SpagoOli."  [The  liule  leani^  the 
pope  has  by  nature  and  inheritance  towards  the  Span- 
tardaj 

f  venier :  "  Venendo  le  preparasioni  e  risolationi  di 
Yn-  S^'  ei  anco  del  granduca  e  che  la  nostra  republica 
s'era  dichiarala  col  mandar  un  atnbasciatore  eepreseo  per 
quesio  negotio  a  S.  S^*,  conoscendo  alia  che  si  sarebbe 
acceso  un  gran  fuoco  in  Italia  e  con  pericolodi  gravissimo 
Incendio  della  chiesa,  in  luogo  di  tentar  la  rifonna  della 
■uto  di  Flrenso  rilbrmd  i  sooT  pensieri." 
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tivities  in  France.*  It  was,  however,  bat  a 
brief  triamph.  Leo  XI.,  as  this  pope  was 
named,  survived  his  election  only  twenty-six 
days.  It  is  asserted  that  the  thought  of  his 
dignity,  the  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his  office, 
bi^  completely  crashed  the  feeble  powers  of 
the  old  man^s  life. 

The  tnmultaous  scenes  of  an  election  were 
now  renewed  with  so  much  the  more  violence, 
since  Aldobrandino  was  no  longer  on  such 
close  terms  of  friendship  with  the  French. 
Montalto  powerfully  opposed  him.  A  contest 
begaur  as  in  fbrmer  elections,  between  die 
creatures  of  the  last  and  of  a  former  pope. 
Sometimes  each  of  the  two  rivals,  surrounded 
by  his  adherents,  conducted  the  man  of  his 
choice  into  one  or  other  of  the  chapels ;  they 
planted  themselves  opposite  to  each  other; 
attempts  were  made  sometimes  with  one, 
sometimes  with  another;  even  Baronios, 
though  he  struggled  with  might  and  main, 
was  once  forced  away  to  the  Capella  Paolina ; 
still,  on  every  occasion,  the  opposition  ap- 
peared stronger  and  stronger,  and  of  not  one 
of  all  the  candidates  proi^sed  was  it  possible 
to  carry  the  election.  In  the  choice  of  a  pope, 
as  in  other  competitions,  it  gradually  came  to 
be  of  more  moment  who  had  fewest  enemies 
than  who  had  most  merit 

At  last  Aldebrandino  cast  his  eyes  on  a  man 
amongst  his  uncle's  creatures  who  had  conci- 
liated general  approbation,  and  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  formidable  enemies,  Car< 
dinal  fiorghese.  He  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  him  the  favour  of  the  French,  who  had 
already  effected  some  degree  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  Aldobrandino  and  Montalto. 
The  latter,  too,  assented  to  the  choice,  and 
Borghese  was  elected  before  the  Spaniards 
had  even  learned  that  he  was  proposed,!  May 
16, 1605. 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  as  in  previous 
cases,  the  nephew  of  the  last  pope  deter- 
mined the  election  of  the  new  one.    The 


*  Hifltoire  de  Ulvie  de  MeMire  Philippe  de  Momay, 
Seigneur  du  Plessis,  p.  305.  "  Ce  pape  de  la  maiBon  des 
Medicia,  dit  Leo  XI^  qui  avoil  coufU  au  rol  30OfO0  eacua 
A  laire,  en  la  (aveur  duquel  il  faiaoit  grand  fonaement,  et 
pour  1  'election  duquel  par  un  example  nouveau  fiirent  faita 
fenx  de  joie  et  tir6  )e  canon  en  France,  qui  vescut  peu 
de  Jours  et  na  laiaHt  au  roy  que  le  reproche  par  les  £8pag> 
lufu  d'une  latgeese  si  mal  employee  et  ledouiede  ren 
contrer  une  succeasion,  comme  il  advlnt,  plus  favorable  a 
rEapacnol."  [That  pope  of  the  hoiwe  oTMedici,  named 
Leo  XL,  whose  election  had  cost  the  king  300,000  crowns, 
on  whose  favour  he  built  great  hopes,  and  for  whose  elec- 
tion the  unprecedented  snectacle  of  feux  de  joie  and  dis- 
chaiges  of  cannon  was  exnibited  in  France,  who  lived  but 
a  few  days,  and  lef^  the  kine  nothing  but  the  reproach  cast 
acainst  nim  bj  the  Spaniaras  for  such  ill-directed  profb- 
sfon,  and  t^e  apprehension,  which  the  event  fulfilled,  of 
seeing  a  pope  succeed  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Spanlifcrds. 

f  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  Mental^)  and  Aldobran- 
dino baa  come  to  a  previous  understanding  in  favour  of 
.  Borgheee.  The  Conclave  di  P^loV.  p.  370,  says  of  them 
both :  **  Dope  dliaver  proposti  molti,  elessero  Boighese 
amico  de  Montalto  e  creature  confldente  di  Aldobrandi> 
no."  [After  having  proposed  many  candidates,  they 
elected  Borghese,  the  fnend  of  Monulto,  and  the  creature 
and  trusty  friend  of  Aldobrandino.  j 


Borghese  fkmily  was  similarly  circumstanced 
as  that  of  the  AldobrandinL  The  former 
had  emigrated  from  Siena,  as  the  latter  had 
from  Florence,  to  avoid  submitting  to  Uie  do- 
minion of  the  Medici.  This  was  a  ibrther 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  new  govern- 
ment would  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
former. 

Paul  v.,  however,  instantly  displayed  a 
harsh  and  eccentric  character.       ' 

He  had  risen  from  the  station  of  an  advo- 
cate through  all  the  grades  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  ^  he  had  been  vice-legate  in  fiolojfna, 
at^itor  di  camera,  pope*s  vicar,  and  inquisitor ; 
he  had  lived  quietly  buried  among  his  books 
and  papers,  and  had  mixed  in  no  political  a^ 
foirs,  for  which  reason  he  had  mcurred  no 
enmity ;  no  party  looked  on  him  as  an  adver- 
sary, neither  Aldobrandino  nor  Montalto, 
neither  the  French  nor  the  Spaniards,  and  this 
it  was  that  procured  him  the  tiara. 

He  himself,  however,  interpreted  this  event 
otfierwise.  His  advancement  to  the  papacy 
without  any  interference  on  his  own  part, 
without  the  use  of  any  artful  means,  appeared 
to  him  a  direct  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
He  felt  exalted  thereby  above  himself;  the 
change  in  his  carriage  and  gesture,  his  coun- 
tenance and  the  tone  of  his  speech,  excited 
the  astonishment  even  of  that  court  so  used 
to  metamorphoses  of  every  kind.  But  he  felt 
himselif  at  the  same  time  bound  and  pledged 
to  solemn  duties.  He  proposed  to  himself  to 
administer  the  supreme  authority  with  the 
same  inflexibility  with  which  he  dealt  out  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  the  various  offices  he  had 
hitherto  discharged. 

Other  popes  had  been  wont  to  mark  their 
elevation  by  acts  of  grace.  Paul  V.  beffan 
with  passing  a  sentence  that  even  to  this  day 
excites  horror. 

A  poor  author  named  Piccinardi,  a  Cremo- 
nese  by  birth,  impelled  by  I  know  not  what 
disgust,  had  occupied  himself  in  his  solitude 
in  composing  a  life  of, Clement  VUI.,  in 
which  he  compared  that  pope  with  the  em* 
peror  Tiberius,  small  as  was  the  resemblance 
between  those  two  rulera  Not  only  had  he 
not  printed  his  strange  work,  but  he  had  kept 
it  wholly  to  himself  and  not  communicated 
it  to  any  onew  A  woman  whom  he  had  for^ 
merly  had  in  his  house  denounced  him.  Paul 
V.  at  first  expressed  himself  very  calmly  on 
the  subject,  and  seemed  to  care  the  less  about 
it  since  some  powerful  individuals,  and  even 
ambassadors,  mterfered  for  the  author.    But 


•  Relati<ae  dl  lY.  ambasclatori  mandatl  a  Roma,  15 
Genn.  1606  m.  V.  I.  e.  1606.  **U  padre  Camillo  nom 
volendo  jpiiH  habitare  Siena  caduu  aella  liberty,  se  no 
and6  a  Roma.  Di  buono  spirlto.  d'ingegno  acuto.  riusci 
nella  professione  d'awocatb.— II  papa  von  vnol  esser 
Sanese  ma  Romano.*'  [Father  Camillo,  not  choosing  to 
reside  any  longer  at  Siena,  which  had  lost  its  liberty, 
departed  for  Rome.  Being  of  a  forward  spirit,  and  of 
subtle  wit,  he  succeeded  tn  the  profession  of  an  advocato. 
—The  pope  will  noibooallod  aBieneie^  bvta  Roman.] 
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what  was  the  astoniafament  of  all,  when  one 
day  Piccioardi  was  beheaded  oo  the  bridge  of 
St  Angela  Whatever  might  be  said  in  bis 
excuse,  still  he  had  committed  the  crime  of 
lese-majesty,  for  which  the  law  appointed  the 
punishment  of  decapitation.  Mercy  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  pope  like 
Paul ;  even  the  poor  man*s  little  all  was  oon- 
isoated.* 

At  court  the  pope  fbrthwith  renewed  the 
regulations  of  the  council  of  Trent  with  re- 
spect to  residence.  He  declared  it  a  mortal 
sm  for  a  bishop  to  reside  away  from  his  see, 
and  yet  to  enjoy  its  revenues.  He  did  not 
except  even  the  cardinals,  nor  did  he  admit 
the  occupation  of  poets  in  the  administration 
to  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  Accordingly  many 
actually  retired  firom  court,  others  only  in- 
treated  for  delay  ;t  others  again,  to  avoid  be- 
mg  compelled  to  quit  Rome,  without  at  the 
same  time  incurring  the  charge  of  neglecting 
their  duties,  gave  in  their  resignations. 

But  the  most  serious  thin^  was,  that  his 
canonical  studies  had  filled  him  with  a  most 
overweening  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  papacy.  He  was  bent  on  upholding,  in 
its  fullest  significancy,  the  doctrine  that  the 
pope  was  the  sole  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  to  his  good  pleasure  was  committed  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  that  he  was  to  be  hum- 
bly reverenced  by  all  nations  and  princes.| 
He  said,  that  not  by  men,  but  by  God's  SfHrit 
had  he  been  raised  to  that  chair,  with  the  obli- 

Sition  of  watching  over  the  immunities  of 
e  church  and  the  prerogatives  of  God,  and 
that  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  lend  all 
his  strength  towards  liberating  the  church 
from  usurpation  and  violence.  He  would 
rather  risk  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  than  have  to  answer  for  its  ne^ect 
when  he  should  stand  before  the  throne  of  God. 
With  lawyer-like  keenness  he  identified 
the  pretensk)ns  of  the  church  with  her  rights, 
and  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  renew 
them,  and  carry  them  out  in  all  their  strict- 
nesa 


Disputei  tDtth  Venice. 

From  the  time  that  the  papal  power  had 

*  The  four  ambaisadoif  relate  Uiif  occurrence.  **  SI 
congettura,"  they  add,  **  fondamente  che  abbi  ad  eater  11 
poniifice  aeTero  e  rigoroaiaaiino  et  ine»»ribile  in  laito  di 
cinaOUa.''  [It  ia  eonjecuired  that  the  pope  muat  be  at 
bottom  aoTere  and  moat  rigoroua  and  inexorable  in  matter 
of  ioatice.] 

t  Du  Perron  4  VUleioj,  17  Blav,  1606.  *<  Le  pape  ayant 
. ,  '     oU         " 


feit  entendre  que  aa  volont^  eioii 
qui  avoieni  dea  eveachez  j  allaaaent  ou  bien  lea  reaignaa- 
aent  ou  y  miaaent  dea  coaqjuteura  ....  j'ay  pena^  . . 
fThe  pope  having  made  known  that  it  waa  nia  will 
dfna 


que  toua  lea  cardlnaux 
bien  lea  rei ' 


all  cardfnala  who  had  biahoprica  ahould  go  to  them,  or 
reaign  them,  or  place  coadjuton  in  them  ....  I  hare 
thoudit ...  .1 

I  Selatione  dl  IT.  ambasclauiri:  "Conoacendo  il  pon> 
te(ice  preaente  aua  grandeaza  apirituale,  e  quanto  ae  le 
debba  da  tuui  li  popoll  Cbrialiani  attribuir  dl  oaaequio  e 
dl  obediensa,  non  eccettnando  qnalaiTQglia  grandiaaimo 
prtncipe."  ^ 


again  made  good  its  footing  as  an  opponent  of 
protestantism,  and  revived  the  ideas  on  which 
the  hierarchy  is  mainly  fbcmded,  it  had  also 
enfbrced  all  its  canonical  ri^ts  with  regard 
to  the  internal  affitirs  of  catholic  states. 

With  its  Tictory  over  its  opponents  grew 
likewise  its  authonty  over  its  own  adh^'ents. 
After  the  bishops  had  been  bound  to  more 
strict  obedience,  die  nonastic  orders  attached 
more  closely  to  the  curia,  and  all  refbnnt 
completed  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  promo- 
tion of  the  pope's  newer,  there  were  establish- 
ed  in  every  capital  of  Europe  re^lar  nuncia* 
tures,  combining  with  the  dignity  belonging^ 
to  embassies  fVom  an  influentnl  power,  juris- 
dictional rights  that  afibrded  them  an  essen- 
tial control  over  the  most  important  affitirs  of 
social  life  and  of  public  policy. 

Even  where  the  church  had  re-established 
herself  ill  unison  with  the  state,  where  th^ 
had  made  common  cause  in  resisting  the  ad- 
vancement of  protestant  opinions,  this  same 
circumstance  very  soon  gave  rise  to  disagree- 
menta 

In  those  days  as  now  the  Roman  court  was 
particularly  intent  on  upholding  its  pretensions 
m  Italy :  we  find  the  Italian  states  mcessantJy 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  ecclesiastical 
power  on  this  account  The  old  controversies 
between  church  and  state  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of  either  in  general  by  any  decisive 
principle,  nor  severally  by  treaty  and  agree- 
ment The  popes  themselves  were  not  always 
consistent  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory  XIIL,  at 
least  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  insisted  most 
pertinacionsl}^  on  their  claims:  Sixtus  V.  was 
much  more  indul^nt  in  individual  cases. 
The  states  and  their  envoys  sought  to  escape 
out  of  difficult  contingencies  with  as  little  pro- 
iudice  as  they  could,  and  to  profit  by  favoura- 
ble moments ;  nor  could  they  wholly  fkil  of 
success  in  this:  the  interest  of  popes  was 
transient  and  shifting,  those  of  the  states  were 
permanent  Hence,  in  eveij  case,  the  qoes- 
tions  which  arose  for  decision  were  far  lees 
concerns  of  the  jus  canonicum  and  of  leffal 
inquiry,  than  of  policy,  and  of  reciprocal  de- 
mands and  conces8ion& 

The  view,  however,  taken  of  his  righto  hj 
pope  Paul  V.  was  once  more  wholly  that  of  a 
lawyer.  He  held  the  canonical  regulations 
of  the  decretals  as  laws  of  God.  He  ascribed 
not  to  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  things,  but  to 
the  personal  remissness  of  his  predecessors, 
whatever  concessions  or  connivances  ther 
miffht  have  stooped  to,  and  deemed  himself 
called  to  repair  these  lapses.  We  ^nd  him 
shortly  after  his  accession  involved  in  angij 
disputes  with  all  his  Italisn  neighbours  on  Oiis 
account 

In  Naples  the  recent  Ponte,  president' of 
the  royal  council,  hsd  ccmdemned  to  the  gal- 
leys an  ecclesiastical  notary  who  had  refined 
to  give  the  civil  court  inferination  respecting 
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ft  iiMnriage,  and  a  bookseller  who,  in  defiance 
of  a  n>3ral  order,  had  diaseminated  a  book  by 
Baronioa  against  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  A 
monitorium  of  t/lement  VIII.  against  the  re* 
ffent's  proceedings  had  remain^  without  ef- 
rect  Pope  Paul  V.  delayed  not  a  moment  to 
pronounce  excommunication.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy  had  disposed  of  some 
benefices,  the  right  of  confemng  which  was 
claimed  by  the  court  of  Rome :  Genoa  had  in- 
terdicted societies  that  were  held  at  the  Jesuit 
colleges,  because  attempts  were  made  in  them 
to  control  the  elections  to  public  offices:  Lucca 
had  wholly  forbidden  in  ffeneral  the  execution 
of  the  decrees  of  papal  functionaries  without 
the  previous  assent  of  the  jiative  magistrates: 
in  Venice  lastly  a  couple  of  clergymen,  who 
were  guilty  of  grave  crimes,  had  t^n  brought 
before  the  civil  tribnnaL  Precisely  the  univer- 
sality of  this  resistance  against  the  authority  of 
the  church  was  what  kindled  the  (^cial  zeal 
and  the  indignation  of  the  pope.  In  every 
quarter  he  interposed  with  stem  commands  and 
tiireats.  Nay,  at  this  moment  he  even  enlarged 
upon  the  existing  pretensions  of  church  author- 
i^.  He  even  made  the  unheard-of  assertion, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  state  to  forbid  the  com- 
merce of  its  subjects  with  protestants,  Uiat 
this  was  an  afiair  of  the  church,  and  belonged 
exclnsively  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Most  of  the  Italian  states  looked  on  these 
steps  as  extrava^rances  that,  with  more  expe- 
rience, would  die  away  of  their  own  accord. 
None  wished  to  be  the  first  to  break  with  the 
The  grand  duke  of  Tuscanv  declared 

I  bad  matters  on  hand  that  would  drive  the 
pope  to  frenzy,  but  that  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  back ;  that  Paul  V.  was  a  man  who 
judged  of  the  world  from  a  little  town  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  where  everything  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;f 
but  there  would  soon  be  a  change  in  this ;  the 
Spaniards  would  be  caught,  and  thev  must 
cither  be  let  go,  or  they  would  rend  the  net; 
such  an  example  was  to  be  ex))ected.  Some- 
thing like  this  was  the  thought  of  the  others, 
and  they  gave  way  at  first.  Genoa  repealed 
its  edict;  the  duke  of  Savoy  transferred  the 
disputed  benefices  to  a  nephew  of  the  pope ; 
the  Spaniards  themselves  allowed  that  the 
regent  should  solicit  and  receive  absolution  in 
presence  of  numerous  witnesses. 

The  Venetians  alone,  usually  so  prudent 
and  compliant,  scorned  to  adopt  this  policy. 

But  Venice  in  truth  had  been  more  irritated 
than  the  rest  The  case  afforded  a  striking 
example  how  ofiensive  the  encroachments  of 
the  Roman  court  could  be,  especially  towards 
a  neighbouring  state. 

^  Les  ambamdet  du  cardinal  do  Peiran,  ii.  683.  736. 

t  fielatioDe  di  IV.  ambaaciatori:  ''II  granduca  licor* 
dava  che  il  poBieflc«  Don  era  iteo  a  goyemar  come  prin* 
eipe  grande,  perche  aver  avuto  qualche  gOTemo  dl  ciii4 
della  chl<*8a,  dov«>  si  procnde  col  rigor  eccleaiastico  e  da 
pnie,  oMkbaMaperaapergOTeraare  come  capo  Miprenio." 


helL 


This  neighbourhood  proved  in  itself  a  very 
inconvenient  circumstance,  especially  since 
the  acquisition  of  Ferrara  by  the  church.  The 
disputes  about  bounrlaries  which  the  republic 
had  had  with  the  dukes  were  prosecuted  fiir 
more  earnestly  by  the  Roman  court :  Venice 
was  disturbed  in  the  regulation  of  the  Po, 
which  she  was  engaged  in  carrying  into  eflTect 
at  a  great  cost,  and  in  the  time-honoured  po^ 
session  of  her  fisheries ;  she  had  no  alternative 
but  to  protect  her  hydraulic  works  with  armed 
vessels,  and  to  seize  on  papal  subjects  by  way 
of  reprisal  for  the  confiscation  of  some  of  the 
fishing  boats  by  the  legate  of  Ferrara. 

Meanwhile  pope  Paul  V.  laid  claim  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  for  centuries  Ven- 
ice had  exercis^  undisturbed  over  Ceneda : 
he  made  an  attempt  to  carry  to  Rome  the 
appeals  from  the  episcopal  court  which  had 
jurisdiction  there.  A  sharp  altercation  ensn- 
ed  on  the  subject ;  the  papal  nuncio  proceeded 
to  excommunication,  whilst  the  Venetian  sen- 
ate made  it  its  cafe  that  this  should  be  attend- 
ed by  no  evil  consequences.* 

Not  less  bitter  were  the  disputes  concerning 
the  tenths  of  the  clergy.  The  Venetians 
maintained  that  they  had  collected  them  in 
former  times  without  question  asked  of  the 
pope ;  they  would  not  admit  that  the  pope's 
sanction  was  requisite  to  the  levying  of  this 
tax.  But  it  was  a  still  sorer  grievance  to 
them  that  the  Romans  day  by  &y  increased 
the  number  of  exemptions  therenom.  The 
cardinals  who  possessed  very  rich  benefices, 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  convents,  half  the 
mendicant  orders,  besides  all  who  were  en* 
gaged  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  church,  or 
who  were  numbered  under  any  title  in  the 
household  of  the  pope,  lastly  those  too  to  whom 
the  court  had  assigned  pensions  payable  out 
of  the  Venetian  benefices,  were  declared  ex- 
empt It  followed  that  the  rich  were  not  call- 
ed on  to  pay  anything,  that  the  whole  burden 
fell  on  the  poor  who  could  not  pay.  The  in- 
come of  the  Venetian  clergy  was  computed  at 
eleven  millions  of  ducats ;  the  net  tenths  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  12,000  ducats.f 

*  Nicolb  CoQUrini :  "Mentre  si  dispuUTa,  parevacbe 
da  alcuno  fusse  Aigita  la  conversatione  de'  censurati,  (offl- 
cere  of  the  republic  who  had  opposed  the  appeals  lo  Rome), 
la  qual  cosa  giudicando  il  senaio  apportarii  offlesa,  priml- 
eramente  fece  pablicare  un  bando  comro  chi  lo  hayessea 
schiTo,  e  dopo  a  qoesii  tutU  in  vha  li  Ui  data  annua  pro- 
visione  quale  era  corrispondente  alia  loco  ftuuina.*' 
C  While  the  dispute  was  going  on,  it  appeared  that  some 
shunned  intercourse  with  the  persons  censored,  which 
thine,  the  senate  regarding  as  an  oflfence  to  itself,  first 
published  an  ordinance  against  any  one  who  should  shun 
those  pwsons,  and  the  latter  were  subsequentlr  granted 
anniuu  allowances  equivalent  to  their  fonunes.j 

f  From  a  statement  given  in  to  the  government  in  R<Hne. 
^  Mentre  s'esagera  sopra  la  serveriti  del  magistrato,  non 
si  ritrovava  fin  nora  essersi  conseguiti  piu  di  ISm.  ducati, 
per  li  quali  non  si  doveva  far  unti  ricniami,  a  le  fortune 
df  Ha  republica  per  gratia  di  Dio  non  erano  tali  che  ne 
dovesse  far  conto  piu  che  tanto."  [Whilst  exaggersted 
representations  were  made  of  the  sei^riiv  of  the  magisua* 
cj,  it  was  not  found  that  more  than  120QO ducats  had  been 
raised  up  to  the  current  period,  a  sura  wliich  was  not 
worth  so  man/  remonstrances  being  madt  about  it,  and 
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antboritjr,  the  tdjainiitntioD  of  Veaioe  paini 
bto  the  bands  of  moD,  with  whom  oppoBitioii 
to  the  domioioD  of  Roaie  had  become  a  pei^ 
aonal  fbeling ,  who  had  rben  bj  its  iiieaiM»  and 
who  now  ur^  their  &foiinte  principle  with 
the  more  energy,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  them 
at  the  same  time  to  defeat  and  put  down  tbm 
adrersaries  in  the  republic  itself. 

It  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  two  pow- 
ers, that  the  collisions  between  them  tbouU 
ever^  day  become  more  hostile  and  more  ex- 
tensive. 

The  pope  insisted  not  only  on  the  sarrender 
of  the  clerical  malefactors,  but  also  demanded 
the  repeal  of  two  laws,  a  sliort  while  previous* 
1 V  renewed  in  the  .Venetian  senate,  whereby 
the  alienation  of  real  estates  to  the  clergy  was 
forbidden,  and  the  erection  of  new  churches 
was  made  contingent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  regulations  so  directly  opposed  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  councils,  the  constita- 
tions  of  his  predecessors,  and  all  the  maxims 
of  the  canon  law.  The  Venetians  did  not 
yield  a  hair*s  breadth.  They  said  that  such 
were  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  state, 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  fbrefathns^ 
who  had  rendered  such  services  to  Christeii- 
dom,  and  that  the  republic  could  not  violate 
them. 

The  disputants,  however,  did  not  long  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
quarrel,  but  both  parties  speedily  proceeded 
to  allege  further  grievances.  The  chureht 
on  its  part,  considered  itself  prejudiced  by  the 
constituticm  of  Venice  in  generaL  The  r»* 
public  forbade  recourse  to  Rome,  excluded* 
under  the  title  of  papalists,  from  consultatioiis 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  those  who  by  means 
of  clerical  offices  had  entered  into  connexion 
with  the  Roman  curia,  and  even  burthened 
the  clergy  with  taxes.  The  Venetians  on  the 
other  hand  declared  these  restrictions  fiur  from 
adequate.  They  required  that  ecclesiastical 
beaefices  should  be  bestowed  only  on  natives, 
that  these  alone  should  take  part  in  the  inqui- 
sition, that  every  bull  should  be  submitted  for 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  that  every  ecclesias- 
tical assembly  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
layman,  and  that  all  remittances  of  money  to 
Rome  should  be  forbidden. 

But  matters  did  not  stop  here:  frcMn  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  dispute,  the  parties 
proceeded  to  general  principles. 

The  Jesuits  had  long  since  deduced  from 
their  doctrine  of  the  pope*s  power,  the  most 
important  consequences  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  they  delayed  not  to  repeat 
them. 

The  spirit,  says  Bellarroine,  guides  and 
bridles  the  flesh,  not  vice  versa.  Just  so  the 
temporal  authority  must  not  presume  to  exalt 
itself  above  the  spiritual,  to  guide,  command, 
or  punish  it ;  this  would  be  rebellion,  a  hes- 


To  these  subjects  of  dispute  were  tdded  an 
immense  multitude  of  others,  affecting  indivi- 
doals  more  than  the  state.  I  will  cite  but  one 
of  them. 

It  is  well  known  how  flourishing  was  the 
Venetian  press  in  the  be^nning  at  the  six- 
teenth century :  the  republic  was  proud  of  this 
honourable  branch  of  trade,  but  the  regulations 
of  the  curia  gradually  wrought  its  ibwnfalL 
There  was  no  end  to  the  prohibition  of  books 
in  Rome,  first  of  those  of  a  protestant  cast, 
then  of  books  reflecting  on  the  morab  of  the 
elergy,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church,  of  all 
that  in  the  least  degree  departed  from  its  dog- 
mas, and  of  the  entire  works  of  an  author  who 
had  once  incurred  censure.  The  book  trade 
couU  onlv  be  carried  on  in  works  of  indispu 
table  orthodoxjr;  commercially  speaking,  it 
wss  a  little  revived  by  the  splendid  decorated 
Mssals  and  breviaries,  fbr  which  the  revival 
of  religious  sentiments  provided  a  fair  sale. 
But  BOW,  even  this  trade  had  declined.  An 
emendation  of  these  books  was  set  on  foot  in 
Rome,  where  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
be  published  in  their  new  form.*  The  Vene- 
tians remarked  with  that  indignation  which 
is  always  excited  by  the  perversion  of  public 
authority  to  the  advancement  of  private  inter- 
Sits,  that  some  functionaries  belonging  to  the 
soogregation  of  the  index,  which  had  the 
sontrol  of  matters  relating  to  the  press,  had  a 
dMive  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  Roman 
printing  offices. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  relaticms 
between  Rome  and  Venice  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  utter  hatred  and  Vindictiveness. 

How  much  must  this  have  contributed  to 
promote  that  disposition  to  ecclesiastico-poli- 
tiod  opposition,  which  already,  in  1589,  had 
proved  so  serviceable  to  Henry  IV.  That 
king's  triumph,  and  the  whole  course  of  Euro- 
pean events,  confirmed  and  advanced  it  The 
disputes  with  the  pope  himself  conduced  to- 
wards gradually  investing  the  representatives 
of  this  disposition  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affikirs.  None  seemed  more  fit  than  they  to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  republic  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  church.  In  January 
1606,  Leonardo  Donate,  the  leader  of  the 
anti-Roman  party,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
doge,  and  he  brought  into  power  all  the  friends 
by  whose  aid  he  had  been  successful  in  the 
struggle  of  parties. 

Whilst  a  pope  arose,  who  with  reckless  zeal 
overstrained  the  disputed  pretensions  of  his 

Ihe  foftnnM  of  the  republic,  by  Ood*s  Knu:e,  were  not  rach 
thit  a  larger  fum  need  hare  been  eerioutlv  regarded.] 
Hereupon  eome  arrangementa  were  made  with  a  Tiew  to 
meet  the  eyil.  But  Contartni  aaja:  *'In  effetto  roont6 
poco)  perclocche  il  foro  era  gia  &tto  e  Tabuao  tropo  con- 
fbrmaiu  che  diatomarlo  era  v\^  che  malageyole."  [But 
little  was  actually  effiscted,  because  the  mifchief  was  al- 
ready done,  and  the  abuse  was  so  confirmed,  that  to  undo 
it  was  more  than  difflcult.] 

*  Contarini:  **  AI  presente  s'era  derenuto  in  Roma  in 
qneeto  pensiero  dl  ristampM'  messall  el  altro,  loTando  di 
petertofaradaltri." 
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tkeaidi  tjrtiimj.*  The  priesthood  have  their 
princot  who  commtiids  them  notooly  iu  spiri- 
tual, bat  also  in  temporal  afiairs ;  it  is  impoe- 
eible  that  they  should  acknowledge  a  special 
temporal  superior:  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters.  It  is  for  the  priest  to  judge  the  em- 
peror, not  the  emperor  the  priest :  it  would  be 
absurd  were  the  sheep  to  think  of  judging  the 
•hepherdt  Neither  must  the  prince  exact 
any  taxes  from  the  property  of  the  clergy.  He 
may  take  his  tribute  frrai  the  laity ;  from  the 
priesthood  he  will  receive  the  &r  greater  aid 
of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  clergyman  is 
exempt  from  all  real  and  personal  burthens, 
he  belongs  to  the  family  of  Christ  Even 
though  this  exemption  be  not  fininded  on  the 
express  commands  of  holy  writ,  it  is  yet  found- 
ed on  the  consequences  that  follow  from  thence 
and  on  analogy.  To  the  clergy  of  the  New 
Testament  l^longs  exactly  the  same  right 
that  was  formerly  conceded  to  the  Levites 
under  the  old  dispensation.! 

This  was  a  doctrine  which  promised  that 
^Mritual  republic,  to  which  was  to  accrue  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  state,  a  no  less 
complete  independence  of  any  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  latter ;  one  which  it  was  sought  in 
kome  to  establish  by  innumerable  proofs  from 
scripture,  from  councils,  and  from  imperial  and 
papal  constitutions,  and  which  was  considered 
on  the  whole  as  irrefutable.  Where  was  the 
man  in  Venice  who  should  venture  to  stand 
before  a  Bellarmine  or  a  Baroniusl 

The  Venetians  possessed  in  Paul  Sarpi, 
dieir  consoltor  of  state,  a  man  whom  nature 
and  circumstances  had  moulded  to  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  and  conducted  to  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  he  could  venture  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

Paul  Sarpi  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who 
had  come  from  St  Veit  to  Venice,  and  of  a 
lady  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Morelli,  which 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  cittadinanza.  His 
fiither  was  a  little,  swarthy,  impetuous,  quar- 
velsome  man,  who  had  ruincMi  himself  by 
erroneous  speculations.  His  mother  was  one 
ef  those  beautiful  Venetian  blondes  not  unfre- 
^ently  to  be  seen ;  her  figure  was  lar^e,  and 
her  character  marked  by  modesty  and  good 

*  Rispofta  del  Ci*  BeUarmlno  ad  una  lettera  tensa  nome 
deir  auiore  (Pamphlet  of  1606.)  "  La  raggione  indritza 
«l  ^egKe  e  comaoda  alia  came  e  talvolia  la  caatiga  cbn 
difiuni  e  Tigilie,  ma  la  carne  non  Indiizaa  n*  reae  nd 
comanda  nd  puniace  la  ragioQe :  coal  Upoteit&  apimtiale 
A  mperiore  alia  secolafe  e  perO  la  pub  e  deve  driaiare  e 
leggere  e  comandaria  e  punirlaquando  si  porta  male ;  ma 
la  poieet4  Mcolare  non  «  auperiore  alia  apirituale  n«  la 


lapoieet4i 

poodrizMi 


drizzare  n«  regcere  nd  gli  puocomandare  nd  punirla, 
•e  non  di  fatto  per  rfbellione  e  Urannide.  come  hanno  fai- 
u>  talvolu  II  pnncipi jentili  o  hereticl." 

t  BelUrminufl,  de  Clericia,  I.  e.  90.  **  Reapondeo  prin- 
cipem  quidem  oyeii  ac  •piritualem  filium  ponlMcis  eaae. 
nd  aacentotem  nidlo  mono  filKim  vel  ovem  principia  dici 
pOMe,  quenlam  aacerdotea  ei  omnea  clerici  auum  nabent 
porincipem  apirftnalem.  a  quo  non  In  aplritnalibua  aolum 
•ed  etnm  In  temporallbua  regunuir.'* 

t  Theae  maxima  are  to  be  fbnnd  verbaifm  either  in  the 
abm  nam«Nl  Rlapoata,  or  in  Bellannine*a  book,  De  Cleri- 
cia,  partioalarl  J  In  lib.  i.  c  30. 


sense.  Her  son  resembled  her  in  his  feft- 
tures.* 

A  brother  of  hers;  Ambrosio  Morelli,  was 
then  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  enjoyed 
peculiar  reputation,  and  was  principally  de* 
voted  to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility. 
Of  course  the  master's  nephew  was  admitted 
to  share  the  instruction.  Nicolo  O/Ootarini 
and  Andrea  Morosini  were  Paolo's  schoc^ 
fellows,  and  were  very  intimate  with  him.  In 
the  very  threshold  of  his  life  he  formed  the 
most  important  connexions. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
restrained  either  by  his  mother  or  by  his 
uncle,  or  by  these  connexions,  from  fbllowing 
his  inclination  for  solitude,  and  entering  a 
convent  of  Servites  as  early  as  in  his  four* 
teenth  or  fifteenth  year. 

He  spoke  little,  and  was  always  8erioa& 
He  never  ate  meat,  and  till  his  thirtieth  year 
drank  no  wine ;  he  abhorred  lewd  discourse : 
''Here  comes  the  maiden,"  his  companions 
used  to  ssy  when  he  appeared,  **  let  us  talk 
of  something  else."  Every  wish,  inclinatioDt 
or  desire  he  was  capable  of,  was  fixed  on  those 
studies  for  which  he  was  endowed  with  re- 
markable aptitude. 

He  poss^sed  the  inestunable  gift  of  rapid 
and  ju^  apprehension ;  for  instance,  he  always 
recognized  again  a  person  he  had  once  seen, 
or  when  he  entered  a  garden,  he  saw  and  r^ 
marked  every  thing  in  it  at  a  glance;  his 
vision,  both  mental  and  bodily,  was  clear  and 
penetrating.!  Hence  he  applied  himself  with 
particular  success  to  natural  sciences.  His 
admirers  ascribe  to  him  the  discovery  of  the 
valves  in  the  blood  vessels,  and  of  the  dilata- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  pupiUf  the  first 
observation  of  the  dip  of  the  needle,  and  of  a 
great  many  other  magnetic  phenomena,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  took  a  lively  share 
both  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  discovery, 
in  the  labours  of  Aquapendente,  and  still  more 
of  Porta.§    To  his  physical  studies  he  added 

♦  Sarpi,  bom  August  14, 1662.  His  Other's  name  was 
Franceaco,  his  mother's  Elizabetta.  Frm  Fulgeniio,  Vita, 
di  Paolo  Sarpi.  Oriaelini,  Memorie  dl  Era  Paolo  Sarpi, 
translated  into  German  by  Lebret,  p.  13. 

f  According  to  Fra  Fulgentio,  he  himself  spoke  of  his 
"gnn  passibilitft,  perche  non  solo  I'oggeito  in  lui  fa^esse 
moto,  ma  anco  ogni  minima  reliqula."  "  Come  perito 
suonatore,''  continues  Fulgentio.  **  ad  an  sol  tocco  fa  gin- 
ditio  del  instromento,  cosl  con  tar  parla  le  persone  con 


Frestexza  ammiiabile  cono  cera  1  flni,  gl*  interessi,"  Ibe. 
his  great  dellcacv  of  perception,  for  not  only  did  present 
objects  impress  him,  but  even  the  least  traces  of  them.  As 


a  man  of  practised  ear,  continues  Fulgentio,  judges  of  an 
instrument  upon  a  single  touch,  so  he,  by  cauaing  people 
to  speak,  discovered  with  admirable  quickness,  their  par- 
poses,  their  intentions,  &A] 

t  See  also  Fischer:  Oeschichte  der  Physik,  i.  IVf. 

§  ^  A  quo."  says  Porta  of  him,  "  aliqua  didiciase  bob 
solum  fiueri  non  erubescimus,  sed  gloriamur,  quum  eo 
doctiorem,  subtiliorem,  quotquot  adhuc  videre  contlgertt, 
neminem  cognoverimus  ad  encyclopediam"  Magi* 
Natur.  lib.  viii.  pnsf.  Orisellini,  I.  §  90. 24.  [Not  only  do 
we  not  blush  to  own  that  we  have  learned  some  things 
from  him,  but  we-are  even  proud  of  it,  never,  atiKMig  ul 
those  K  has  been  our  lot  to  meet,  having  known  any  asan 
BDore  learned  or  iBor«  acute  than  he,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge.] 
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mathematical  calculations,  and  the  observatioo 
of  intellectual  phenomena.  In  the  Servite 
library  in  Venice,  was  kept  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Vieta,  in  which  many  error^  of  that 
author  were  corrected  by  the  hand  of  Fra 
Paolo :  there  was  also  preserved  there,  a  little 
treatise  of  his  on  the  or^in  and  decline  of  opi- 
nions among  men,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  extracts  given  from  it  by  Foscarini, 
contained  a  theory  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  regarded  sensation  and  reflexion  as 
their  foundations,  and  had  much  analogy  to 
the  theory  of  Locke,*  if  it  did  not  quite  so 
strictly  coincide  with  it,  as  some  have  assert* 
ed.  Fra  Paolo  wrote  only  as  much  as  was 
necessary :  he  had  no  natural  promptings  to 
original  composition:  he  read  continually, 
and  appropriated  what  he  read  or  observed : 
his  intellect  was  sober  and  capacious,  metho- 
dical and  bold;  he  trod  the  path  oi  free 
inquiry. 

With  these  powers  he  now  advanced  to 
questions  of  theology  and  of  ecclesiastical 
law. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  in  secret  a  pro- 
testant;  but  his  protestanism  could  hardly 
have  gone  beyond  the  first  simple  propositicms 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  even  if  he  sub- 
scribed to  these:  at  all  events,  Fra  Paolo  read 
mass  daily  all  his  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  the  form  of  religion  to  which  he  in- 
wardly adliered :  it  was  of  a  kind  often  em- 
braced in  those  days,  especially  by  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  natural  science, — a 
mode  of  opinion  shackled  by  none  of  the  exist- 
ing systems  of  doctrine,  dissentient  and  spe- 
ciuative,  but  neither  accurately  defined  nor 
folly  worked  out. 

I'hus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Fra 
Paolo  bore  a  decided  and  implacable  hatred  to 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope.  This  was 
perhaps  the  only  passion  he  cherished.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  attribute  it  to  the 
refusal  of  a  bishopric  for  which  he  had  been 
proposed :  and  who  may  deny  the  eflect  which 
a  mortifying  rejection,  barring  the  path  of 
natural  ambition,  may  have  even  on  a  manly 
spirit  1  Netertheless,  the  true  cause  lay  far 
deeper.  It  was  a  politico-religious  habit  of 
thought,  bound  up  with  every  other  conviction 
of  8arpi*8  mind,  corroborated  by  study  and  ex- 
perience, and  shared  with  his  friends,  his  con- 
temporaries, the  men  who  once  had  assembled 
at  Morosini's,  and  who  now  swayed  the  helm 
of  the  state.  Before  the  keenness  of  his  pene- 


*  The  ezpUnation  of  substance  would  be  a  particularly 
Uriking  poiat  of  comparison.  Paolo  Sarpi,  according  lo 
Foacarioi  and  Oriselini,  inlers  substance  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  ideas,  resting  on  a  basis  we  cannot  comprehend ; 
and  in  this  b8SM|he  says,  consists  what  we  call  substance. 
Oriselini,  i.  p.  4a,  German  uunslation.  Locke,  Human 
Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  23.  **  Not  imagining  how  the 
•Imple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves,  we  accustom  our- 
sel  ves  to  sudloso  some  substratum  wherein  they  do  subs  wL 
and  from  which  they  do  result,  which  Iherelore  we  call 


trating  observation  vanidied  those  chimeneal 
arguments,  with  which  the  Jesuits  laboored 
to  prop  up  their  assertions,  and  those  doctrines, 
the  real  foundation  of  which  was,  in  fact,  to 
be  looked  for  only  in  a  devotion  to  the  Roinan 
see,  created  by  a  by-gone  condition  of  society. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Sarpi  fiik 
convinced  the  minds  of  thejurists  in  his  own 
country.  Some  held,  with  Bellannine,  that 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  was  an  ordinance 
of  Divine  law :  others  asserted,  that  at  least 
the  pope  had  a  right  to  appoint  it ;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  resolutions  of  the  councils  m 
which  the  exemption  was  proclaimed.  Now 
wha^  a  council  might  do  was  surely  much 
more  within  the  competence  of  a  pope.  The 
first  class  of  objectors  were  easily  refuted ;  to 
the  others,  Fra  Paolo  proved  chiefly  that  the 
councils  on  which  their  arguments  reliod,  hav- 
ing been  called  by  the  sovereign,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  assemblies  of  the  empire,  from 
which,  too,  a  multitude  of  other  political  enact- 
ments had  issued.'*'  This  is  a  point  on  which 
the  doctrines  put  forward  by  Fra  Paolo  and 
his  friends  were  mainlv  grounded. 

They  set  out  from  the  principle  which  had 
been  triutnphantly  asserted  in  France,  that 
the  sovereign  authority  is  derived  immediately 
from  God,  and  is  subject  to  no  one.  It  is  not 
for  the  pope  even  to  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  state  are  sinful  or  not.  For 
whereto  should  this  tend  ?  Was  there  UT 
that  might  not  be  sinful, — at  least,  as  regard- 
ed its  object  ?  The  pope  would  have  to  probe 
every  thing,  to  interfere  in  every  thing :  the 
temporal  authority  would  by  such  means  be 
annihilated. 

To  this  authority  the  clergyman  is  equaUy 
subject  as  th^  layman.  All  powers,  says  the 
apostle,  are  of  God.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
the  obedience  due  to  the  magistracy,  any  more 
than  from  the  obedience  due  to  God.  The 
prince  imposes  the  laws,  he  judges  every  roan, 
he  exacts  tribute :  in  all  these  respects  the 
clergy  owe  him  the  same  obedience  as  the 

The  hope  by  all  means  possesses  a  jurisdic- 
tion, but  one  purely  spiritnaL  Did  Christ 
exercise  a  temporal  jurisdiction  1  He  cannot 
have  transferred  either  to  St  Peter  or  his  M- 


•  Letter  from  Sarpi  toLeschaaser,3rd  Feb.,  1619.  in  I^ 
bret's  Magazine,  i.  479.  An  observation  the  more  impoft- 
ant  for  those  times,  inasmuch  as  Mariana,  for  insunce, 
deduced  the  most  extensive  temporal  prerogatives  for  the 
clergy  from  the  decrees  of  the  Spanish  councils.  It  nay, 
however,  be  constantly  remarked,  that  already  in  those 
times  spiritual  and  temporal  pretensions  were  either  con- 
founded together  or  were  at  variance.    The  old  Gothic 


monarchy  in  Spain  possessed,  in  reality,  a  very  *^i^ 
Infusion  of  spiritual  it  v;  for  old  laws  are  fenecally  based 
on  old  conditions  of  things. 


t  Risposta  d'  un  doitore  In  theologia  ad  una  lectors 
scritugli  sopra  11  breve  delle  censure.  **Sooodun4tte 
tutti  gli  ecclesiastic!  et  i  secolari  de  jure  divino  soggettial 
principe  secolari.  Omnibus  anima  potesiatibus  sublUm* 
oribus  subdiu  siu  £  la  ragione  si «,  perche  siccome  ntttiio 
«  ecceUuato  dair  ubidienxa  chedeveal  principe  ;p«R^*> 
come  seggtonge  Taposiolo,  Omnis  poiesus  a  Dee." 
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lowers  what  he  did  not  claim  in  hit  own  per- 
son. 

In  no  degree,  therefore,  can  the  exemption 
of  the  clergy  be  traced  to  an  original  Divine 
ri^t  :*  it  depends  alone  on  the  consent  of  the 
prince.  The  prince  has  bestowed  possession 
and  jurisdiction  on  the  church ;  he  is  her  pro- 
tector, her  common  patron ;  on  him,  of  right, 
depends  the  nomination  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
publication  of  bulla 

The  prince  cannot  surrender  this  power 
even  if  he  would ;  it  is  a  trust  committed  to 
him ;  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  his  successor. 

Thus  boldly  did  the  theory  of  the  state  and 
its  claims  array  themselves  against  those  of 
the  church.  The  tendencies  of  conflicting 
powers  manifest  themselves  in  opposite  sys- 
tems. The  intimate  blending  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  interests  in  the  European  states  af- 
ford a  wide  field  of  action  in  which  both  meet 
and  minffle.  The  church  had  long  claimed 
this  whole  field  as  her  own,  and  now  did  so 
anew.  The  state  on  ita  part  had  at  times  as- 
serted similar  pretensions ;  but  never  before, 
perhaps,  had  it  put  them  forward  so  boldly  and 
systematically  as  in  the  doctrines  before  us. 
These  claims  on  either  side  could  never  be 
adiusted  legally:  politically  it  was  possible 
only  by  mutual  concessions ;  so  soon  as  these 
were  withheld  war  was  the  alternative.  Each 
party  was  impelled  to  try  the  utmost  reach  of 
ita  strength;  and  when  tlie  contest  was  con- 
cerning the  right  of  obedience,  it  remained  to 
be  shown  broadly  and  palpably  which  of  the 
two  was  able  to  enforce  it 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1606,  the  pope  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  in  the 
stern  form  of  past  ages,  with  express  refer- 
ence to  predecessors  as  omnipotent  as  Inno- 
cent in.,  on  the  doge,  the  senate,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  Venetian  authorities,  and 
especially  upon  the  consultors.  He  granted 
the  condemned  only  the  shortest  intervals  for 
recantation,  three  of  eight  and  one  of  three 
days.  After  the  lapse  of  these,  all  the  churches 
in  the  Venetian  territory — those  of  the  con- 
venta  aiid  private  chapels  not  excepted — lay 
under  interdict,  divine  service  in  them  was 
forbidden.  The  clergy  of  the  land  were  en- 
joined to  publish  this  damnatory  brief  before 
the  assembled  congregations,  and  to  have  it 
aflixed  to  the  church  doors.t  The  whole  body. 


•  Difiom  di  OioTanni  Blanilip  a  favore  delU  rtspoMa 
delle  Otto  propoeittoni,  contra  la  quale  ha  acriuo  rillBM*  e 
revBo-  Sr-  CI'  Bellarmino:  Venexia,  1606.  The  author, 
who  has  expreMed  hiruielf  somewhat  obscurely,  explains 
hlmeelf  in  the  following  waj,  and  the  explanation  is  at 
least  authentic,  as  coining  from  the  same  quarter:  **  Dice 
Tautore  due  cose :  la  prima  si «  che  le  persone  ecclesias- 
Uche  non  siano  esenie  dalla  proteetA  secolare  ne  meno  i 
beni  di  esse,  int^ndendo  in  quelle  cose  alle  quali  la  detu 
potesa  si  estende  (!.  e.  not  in  purely  spiritual  matters) :  la 
•econda  che  Tesentione  ch'  hanno  li  detti  eccl^iasUcI  non 
6  de  jure  di  vino,  ma  de  jure  humano.'*    (p.  62.) 

f  Mentre  in  esse  si  tioveraadunau  masffior  moltitudine 
dJ  popoto  per  sontir  11  divini  offlcj.'*    [Waen  a  cods ider. 


from  the  patriarch  to  the  parish  priests,  were 
commanded  to  do  this,  under  pain  of  heavy 
punishment,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  attack :  the  defence  was  not 
so  vigorou& 

It  was  proposed,  in  the  college  of  .Venice, 
to  make  a  solemn  protestation,  as  had  been 
done  in  times  past;  this,  however,  was  not 
approved  of^  on  the  principle  that  the  pope*8 
sentence  was  in  itself  null  and  void,  and  had 
not  even  a  show  of  justice.  In  a  short  pro- 
clamation, contained  m  a  quarto  sheet,  Leon- 
ardo J)onato  made  known  to  the  clergy  the 
resolution  of  the  republic  to  uphold  the  sove- 
reign authority,  "  which  in  temporal  things 
acknowledges  no  superior  but  God ;"  her  faith« 
fill  clergy  would  of  themselves  perceive  the 
nullity  of  the  censure  issued  against  them, 
and  would  continue  uninterruptedly  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  in  the  care  of 
souls,  and  the  service  of  Grod.  No  alarm,  no 
threats  were  uttered:  the  proclamation  was 
simply  a  declaration  of  confidence.  Probably, 
however,  something  more  was  expressed  by 
word  of  mouth.* 

And  now,  out  of  the  question  of  claim  and 
of  right,  arose  immediately  a  question  of  power 
and  of  possession.  Challenged  by  their  two 
chiefs,  the  pope  and  the  republic,  to  tender 
contradictory  prooft  of  obedience,  the  Vene- 
tian clergy  had  to  decide  with  which  of  the 
two  calls  they  would  comply. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  but  clung  to  the  re- 
public. Not  a  single  copy  of  the  papal  brief 
was  posted  up-f  The  delay  allowed  by  the 
pope  expired.  The  clergy  every  where  con- 
ducted public  worship  as  usual.  The  regular 
clergy  acted  like  the  secular. 

The  newly-founded  orders  formed  the  only 
exception :  those  orders  namely  which  more 
particularly  represented  the  principle  of  eccle- 
siastical restoration, — the  Jesuits,  the  Thea- 
tines,  and  the  Capuchina  The  Jesuits  were 
not  very  well  decided  in  their  own  minds; 
they  consulted  their  provincial  in  Ferrara, 
and  the  general  in  Rome,  and  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  the  pope ;  the  ans^j^er  of  Paul  V.  was, 
they  must  either  observe  the  interdict,  or 
shake  the  dust  from  off  their  feet  and  quit 
Venice.  A  hard  resolve,  assuredly,  since  they 
were  flatly  told  there  they  should  never  be 
permitted  to  returiL  But  their  principles  al- 
lowed them  no  choice;  they  betook  them- 
selves in  a  few  vessels  to  the  papal  domi- 

able  number  of  persons  shall  have  assembled  there  to 
hear  divine  servicel  which  had  been  done  in  Ferrara  with 
such  vast  effect,  fireve  di  censure  et  interdetto  delU 
SU.  de  NSr*.  P.  Paolo  V.  contro  li  Sn.  Venetiani,  1606. 

*  This  proclamation  of  the  6th  of  May,  1606.  is  printed 
by  Raropazetio,  stampator  ducale.  On  the  title-page  is 
represented  St.  Marie,  with  the  gospel  and  the  draws 
sword.  In  the  senate  they  investigated,  as  Priuli  says, 
"  le  nullita  multe  e  notone"  [the  many  and  noiorioiig 
nullities]  of  the  papal  brief, 
t  P.  Sarpi,  Uistoria  particularr>,  lib.  ii.p.  65,  affirms  that 
arsons  who  had  attempted  to  post  the  bull  were  arrested 
ty  the  inhabitants  themtfelvei. 
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iiioiiB.*  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
other  two  order&f  A  middle  course,  which 
the  Theatines  had  proposed,  was  rejected,  as 
inexpedient,  by  the  Venetians,  who  were  on- 
willing  to  have  any  division  in  their  land; 
they  required  either  obedience  or  departure. 
The  deserted  churches  were  easily  supplied 
with  other  priests,  and  care  was  taken  that  no 
one  should  detect  any  lack  of  spiritual  aid. 
The  next  Corpus  Christi  day  was  celebrated 
with  special  pomp,  and  an  unusually  nume- 
rous procession.  { 

At  all  events,  here  was  a  complete  rupture. 

The  pope  was  astounded;  the  reality  of 
things  stood  in  rude  contrast  with  his  over- 
strained pretensions ; — were  ihere  any  means 
of  overcoming  iti 

Paul  V.  thought  at  times  of  the  employment 
of  armed  fcMrce,  and  in  the  ccmgregation,  too, 
warlike  views  once  predominated.  Cardinal 
Sauli  cried  out  that  the  Venetians  should  be 
chastised;  legates  were  appointed,  and  an 
army  was  equipped.  But  at  bottom  they 
durst  not  venture  on  war.  They  would  have 
had  reason  to  dread  that  Venice  should  call  in 
protestant  aid,  and  cast  Italy, — nay,  the  whole 
catholic  world, — into  the  most  peiilous  com- 
motion. 

The  settlement  of  questions  of  ecclestasti- 
cal  right  was  after  all  to  be  attempted,  as  in 
former  instances,  by  political  means :  not  that 
this  could  be  done  by  the  contending  parties, 
the  rupture  between  whom  was  too  violent ; 
but  it  devolved  on  the  mediation  of  the  two 
leading  powers,  Spain  and  France.  The  pri^ 
vate  interests  of  the  mediators  would  of  course 
likewise  play  a  part  in  the  matter. 

There  was  a  party  in  both  kingdoms  that 
would  have  welcomed  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. Among  the  Spaniards  it  consisted  of  the 
zealous  catholics,  who  hoped  once  more  to  en- 
slave the  Roman  see  to  the  monarchy,  and  the 
governors  of  Italian  districts,  whose  power 
would  be  augmented  by  war:  Viglienna,  the 
ambassador  at  Rome,  also  entertained  thb 
wish,  expecting,  by  means  of  the  event,  to 
promote  his  house*  to  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  party 
was  comprized  of  the  zealous  protestants. 
Sully  and  his  adherents  would  have  gladly 
hailed  an  Italian  war,  were  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  causing  a  diversion  in  fiivour 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  were  then  pressed 
hard  by  Spinola.  On  both  sides  these  parties 
came  to  open  demcmstrations.  The  king  of 
Spain  dispatohed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which 
he  promised  him  aid,  at  least  in  general  terms. 
In  France  the  Venetian  ambasuador  also  re- 
ceived ofters  from  men  of  eminence ;  it  was 

*  Juvenclus,  Hist.  Soc.  Jesu,  t.  ii.  p.  93. 

f  The  menilon  made  by  V.  Sandi  (Vi.  11100  of  "  I  rifor- 
maii  di  S.  FrdDcisco,*'  an  error  into  which  many  aothora 
haye  falleni  as  well  tm  he,  aixise  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Capuchins  we  reformed  Franciscans,  and  were  so  desig- 
nated by  A.  Mortal  ni  on  this  occasion. 

t  A.  Manmconsis,  ILsu  Yen.  torn.  Ui.  p.  asa 


his  belief  that  he  oould  bring  together  an  wmy 
of  15,000  Frencfmien  within  a  month.  These 
impulses,  however,  did  not  prevail.  The  lead- 
ing ministers,  Lerma  in  ^lain,  and  Villeroy 
in  France,  wished  for  tranquillity.  The  for- 
mer rested  his  reputation  above  all  on  the  re- 
storation of  peace ;  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
strict  catholic  party,  and  would  never  have 
consented  to  an  attack  by  the  French  on  the 
pope.*  The  princes  agreed  with  their  minis- 
ters. Henry  IV.  justly  observed  that,  should 
he  draw  his  sword  for  the  republic,  he  would 
hazard  his  reputation  as  a  good  catholic 
Philip  III.  sent  a  new  declaration  to  the  pope. 
He  would  willingly  assist  him,  but  not  with- 
out security  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred, 
and  if  he  aided  him  it  should  be  for  good  and 
not  for  eviLf 

Thus  perished  the  possibility  of  war.  Both 
the  great  powers  only  vied  which  should  moit 
contribute  towards  peace,  and  thereby  best 
secure  its  own  influence.  To  this  end  Fran- 
cisco de  Castro,  Lerma's  nephew,  was  sent 
from  Spain  to  Venice,  and  cardinitl  Joyense 
from  France. 

I  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  meuM 
of  detailing  the  whole  course  of  their  negotia- 
tions ;  it  is  enough  if  we  touch  only  on  the 
most  important  points. 

The  first  difficulty  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  popOrdemanded  above  all  things  the  repeal 
of  the  Venetian  laws  that  had  given  him  such' 
ofience,  and  he  made  the  suspension  of  his 
ecclesiastical  censure  dependent  thereon. 


*  Relatione  di  Pietro  Prluli  ritomato  di  Francla,  4  Sett, 
laoa,  contains  a  copious  account  of  the  interest  ulcen  bf 
the  French  ih  these  proceedings.  Villeroy  declared: 
"  Baser  quesu  opportunissima  e  prepria  occasione  di  gua- 
dagnare  l*animo  del  papa.— 11  re  assicnrato  dal  suo  am* 
basciatore  presso  la  republica  che  V.  84.  non  meiteria  in 
mano  d'altri  questo  negotio  che  della  M^.  S.  el>be  miiadi 
gnadafnare  etobbligarsl  con  questa occasione  I'animodel 
pontefice."  [Thai  this  was  a  most  opportune  and  fitting 
occasion  for  conciliating  the  pope.— The  king, assured  by 
his  ambassador  to  tlie  republic,  that  your  Signory  would 
not  put  this  aHhir  into  any  other  hands  than  his  majesty'»i 
aimed  at  employing  this  opportunity  to  gain  a  hold  upon 
the  pope's  good  will.] 

f  Francesco  Priuli:  Relatione  dl  Spagna,20  Ag.  1606. 
"  Venne  il  contesiabile  a  trovarmi  a  casa,  e  mi  disss  con- 
stantamente  che  gli  ordini  dell'  ammassar  genti  non 
erano  per  altro  se  non  per  non  star  in  oiio  menire  totti 
potenze  del  mondo  si  armaTano,  ma  che  per6  non  s'enno 
praveduti  di  danaro:  raccomandO  la  pace  d'ttalia^  non 
potendo  perder  la  republica  nell'  esser  liberale  di  parole 
ossequenti,  per  hsTor  in  efibtto  quelle  che  desiderafs. . .  • 
In  qv»\  tempo  che  il  diica  di  Lerma  delle  forsi  da  amis' 
saisi  parlO  iperbolici^enie  al  ambasciator  d'lnghilteRSt 
. . .  scrissono  al  papa  che  S.  M^.  gli  aveva  ben  pmmesBO 
d'ajutarlo,  ma  che  ci6  s'intendeva  al  bene  e  non  al  mal^ 
. . .  che  il  cominciar  le  guerre  stava  in  mano  degli  uonaini 
et  il  flnire  in  quelle  di  Dio."  [The  constable  came  to  wj 
house  and  assured  me.  Uiat  the  orders  for  levying  nes 
were  given  only  to  avoid  being  idle  while  all  other  powen 
of  the  world  were  arming,  but  that  nevertheless  they  w«i« 
not  provided  with  money :  he  recommended  p^ce  in 
Italy,  whereby  the  republic  would  obuin  in  reality  wtat 
it  desired,  while  on  tlie  other  hand  it  could  not  Mse  by 
any  liberality  in  obsequious  wrords.  ...  At  the  lime  thfet 
the  duke  of  Lerma  spoke  hyperbolically  to  the  ambsssi- 
dor  of  England  «f  the  forces  in  process  of  collecting,  •  •  • 
they  wrote  to  the  pope  that  his  majesty  had  indeed  pri^ 
miwd  to  aid  him.  but  that  thereby  was  meant  for  good  bst 
n^t  for  b«l, . . .  thatthebeginningof  war  was  ia lite k*Ma 
of  men,  Its  lenninaUon  In  UMse  (H  God.] 
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DISPUTES  WITH  VENICE, 
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Now  the  Venetiaos  were  wont,  with  a  cer- 1 
tain  republican  pride,  to  declare  their  laws 
sacred  and  inviolable.  When  the  pope's  de- 
mand came  to  be  discassed  in  Januarj  1607, 
although  the  college  vacillated,  it  was  at  last 
decidedly  rejected*  The  French,  who  had 
pledgfed  their  word  to  the  pope,  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  question  forward  again  in  March, 
upon  which  occasion  one,  at  least,  of  the  four 
opponents  of  the  measure  in  the  college  gave 
way.  After  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had 
bejm  gone  over  a  second  time,  the  result  on 
this  occasion  was  not  indeed  a  formal  and  ex- 
press repeal  of  the  laws  in  question,  but  a  re- 
solution was  passed  in  which  it  was  said,  that 
t^the  republic  would  conduct  itself  with  its 
accustomed  piety."  Obscure  as  was  the  lan- 
guage, the  ambassador  and  the  pope  nerer- 
Qieless  rejjfarded  it  as  importing  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes.  The  pope  now,  on  his  part, 
suspended  his  censure. 

But  another  very  unexpected  difficulty  now 
presented  itself.  The  Venetians  refused  to 
receive  back  the  Jesuits,  who,  after  their  de- 

Grture  from  the  dominions  of  the  republic, 
d  been  excluded  by  a  solemn  decree. 
But  could  the  pope  sufler  his  fkithful  fol- 
lowers, whose  only  fault  was  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  him,  to  be  left  at  such  disad  van- 


•^e 


ie  employed  every  device  to  change  the 
purpose  of  the  Venetians.  The  Jesuits,  too, 
had  the  French  on  their  side ;  they  had,  by  a 
special  mission,  secured  the  king^s  favour  on 
thw  emergency,  and  Joyeuse  interested  him- 
self strougly  for  them.  The  Venetians,  how- 
ever, remained  immovable.! 

The  mo6t  striking  thing  was,  that  the  Spa- 

•  Oer.  Priuli:  Cronica  Veneta,  SOZener.  1606(1607): 
'Dopo  lunn  dispuu  di  oito  giorni  e  varie  pedemiedi 
ffiodicio  delibf^rO  U  soiuuo  rinpondere  agli  ambasciatori  di 


*'Dopo  lunga  disputa  di  oito  giorni  e  varie  pedemiedi 
ciodicio  delibf^rO  U  senato  rinpondere  agii  ambasciatori  di 
Francia  e  di  Spagna,  clie  il  devenir  a  qualsivoglia  forma 
di  8O0penflioDe  nonsi  pub  accomodar  iarepublica,  essendo 
i  perpetuo  prejudicio:  il  clie  fu  propooto  da  8. 
Bambo  el  Al.  Zoni  gavj  del  consiiio  et  A.  Mula  ei  S.  Ve- 


l8O0pei 
ow  di 


il  Glie  fu  proposto  da  8. 

Muia  ei  S.  Ve- 

titer  aaYj  deila  terra  fenna."    [Alter  a  lengthened  debate 

of  eight  days,  and  varioiii  fluctuations  of  opinion,  the 

senate  resolved  to  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 


of  eight  days,  and  various  fluctuations  of  opinion,  the 
senate  resolved  to  reply  to  the  ambassadors  of  France  and 
Spain  that  the  repuolic  cannot  consent  to  any  forms  of 


ipension  whatever,  inasmuch  as  the  same  would  be  per- 
luriiieiitly  injurious :  this  was  proposed  by,  &c.]  Othera 
were  for  a  more  moderate  decision.  Nor  was  it  improbable 

hlle 


that  they  would  carry  their  point;  but  meanwhl 
arrived  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Span- 
Irii  arms  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  Naples.  **  E 
fti  percid  preso  la  total  negativa  di  sospensione.'*  [For 
thai  reason  the  question  of  suspension  was  absolutely  ne- 
gatived] by  ninety-nine  votes  to  seventv-eight,  that  is  to 
say  a  majority  of  twenty  one.  On  the  9th  oiMarch,  how- 
ever, Bembo  withdrew  his  support  fhmi  his  own  proposal. 
Tlie  more  moderate  decision  was  carried  on  the  14th  of 
March  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Zoigi,  Mula,  and 
Tenter. 

tPietroPrhili:  Relattooe  di  Francia,  adds  to  this, «  8o- 
Uuneate  l^tRcio  dell'ambasciatore  ritenne  la  dispositione 
che  avevaS.  M^.,  eccitata  dair  efllcaci  insunxe  che  fur- 
•BO  fatte  da  un  padre  Barisoni  Padoano  raandato  in  Fran- 
da  espressamente  dalla  sua  congregatione  con  pensiero 
4Hiltener  di  intercssarsi  acciocchA  fusseio  di  nuovo  rice* 
vttii."  [Only  the  embassy  continues  in  the  disposition 
excited  in  his  majesty  by  Uie  efllcacious  appeals  of  father 
Barisoni  of  Padua,  who  was  sent  expressly  to  France  by 
hi*  ooocrecstlon,  with  the  Intention  thaet  he  shooid  take 
I  at  might  lead  to  iheirTecall.] 


niards  rather  declared  a^mst  the  order  than 
for  it  The  Dominican  mterest  was  predom- 
inant in  8]^in :  Lerma  did  not  like  Jesuits, 
and  held  it  to  be  a  bad  principle  in  general 
that  a  state  shoald  be  compelled  to  receive 
back  disobedient  subjects,  in  short,  Francis- 
co de  Castro  avoided  at  first  making  mention 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  directly  opposed  the 
intercession  made  for  them  by  the  French.* 

This  phen(»nenon,  though  naturally  arising 
out  of  the  position  of  things,  was  yet  so  strik- 
ing that  the  pope  himself  was  startled  by  it, 
and  suspecting  some  deep  mystery  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  gave  up  insisting  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits.t 

But  the  resolution  must  have  cost  him  dear. 
He  had  seemed  determined  to  embroil  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  a  couple  of  insignificant 
laws,  and  now  he  abandoned  his  most  trusty 
adherents  to  perpetual  exile  from  a  catholic, 
an  Italian  territory.} 

On  the  other  hand  the  republic  now  cod« 
sented  to  deliver  up  the  two  clergjrmen  she 
had  imprisoned. 

But  even  while  doing  so,  she  claimed  a 
right  to  make  a  protest,  which  the  pope  ah- 
sc^utely  refused  to  hear  of.  The  expedient 
at  last  resolved  on  to  end  the  difficulty  was  a 
very  singular  one.)  The  secretary  of  the 
Venetian  senate  led  the  prisonera  into  the 
palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  deliver* 
ed  them  up  to  him  ^  out  of  consideration,**  he 
he  said,  '*  for  the  most  Christian  king,  and 
with  the  proviso  that  the  right  of  the  republic 
to  judge  of  its'  own  ecclesiastics  should  not 
thereby  be  impaired  or  diminished.**  **  So  I 
receive  them,*'  replied  the  ambassador,  and 
led  them  before  the  cardinal,  who  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  loggia.  **  These  are 
the  prisoners,*'  he  said,  **  who  are  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  pope  ;**  but  he  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  proviso.  The  cardinal,  then,  with- 
out uttering  one  word,  handed  them  over  to 
the  papal  commissioner,  who  received  them 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

How  far  were  the  several  parties  from  any 
thing  like  a  good  understanding:  all  they 


♦  Francesco Priuli:  Relatione  di  Spagna:  *<Sentendo 
(1  Spsgnuoli)  che  Franciosi  insistevano  neir  introdusione 
de'  CmuitI,  scrissero  a  Roma  et  a  Venezia  che  non  trattas* 
sero  di  cl5,  dando  ragione  alia  republica  di  non  voler 
c^itolare  con  gente  suddita  che  raveva  si  gravemente 

f  Francesco  Priuli :  "  Venuto  I'awiso  dell'  intieroac- 
coraodamento,  desisierono  dal  procurare  che  si  trmttasse 
di  loro  con  la  8^.  V.,  non  solo  per  non  aver  voluto  parlar 
di  loro,  ma  per  essersi  atiraveraati  agli  gagliardi  ufflcj  dl 
Francesi :  che  fece  dubitare  il  papa  dt  qualche  recondite 
mistero.  e  noH  vi  volse  insistere  con  che  essl  non  sapeva- 
no  che  dire." 

^Oer.  Priuli:  *<Peso  molto  a  S.  S^,  auesta  cosa  de' 
OesvKi,  non  per  loro,  ma  per  la  sua  propria  riputationa." 
[His  holiness  felt  sorely  this  affair  of  the  Jesuits,  not  oa 
U&eir  account,  but  lor  his  own  reputation.] 

§  Jc^euse  thus  mentions  It  as  a  condition :  "  Che  levan- 
dosi  Ie  censure  stano  consignati  11  due  prigioni  a  chi  11 
rieeve  in  nome  di  S.  Santift,  11  quali,  se  bene  S.  Serenita 
(Venice)  dice  di  darllin  gratlficatione  di  S.  M.  China.,  si 
aove»ero  consignare  senxa  dir  altro." 
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DISCREPANCIES,  DOCTRINAL  AND  POLITICAL.         [a.  b.  1407. 

Clement  died,  as  we  have  seen,  before  pro- 
nouncing his  decision.  Paul  V.  wiio  took  the 
matter  up  with  all  the  zeal  which  in  general 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (from  Sep- 
tember, 1605  Uil  February,  1606,  seventeen 
assemblies  were  held  in  his  presence,)  was  no 
less  inclined  than  bis  predecessor  to  the  old 
system,  and  to  the  views  of  the  Dominicans. 
In  October  and  November,  1606,  assemblies 
were  already  held  to  fix  on  the  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  condenm- 
ed.  The  Dominicans  thought  the  victory  was 
in  their  hands.* 

But  just  then  the  Venetian  a&irs  had  as- 
sumed the  perplexed  aspect  we  have  just  been 
considerinff :  Uie  Jesuits  had  given  the  Roman 
see  a  proof  of  attachment,  in  which  they  far 
surpasised  every  other  order,  and  Venice  made 
them  pay  the  penalty  of  their  fidelity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
seemed  barbarous  had  the  Roman  see  thoaght 
of  visiting  these  it  most  faithful  servants  With 
a  decree  of  ccmdemnation.  When  everything 
was  prepared  for  the  act;  the  pope  paused. 
He  let  the  matter  drop  for  a  while,  and  at  last, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  1607,  he  published  a 
declaration,  by  which  Disputatores  and  Con- 
sultores  were  dismissed  to  their  homes :  the 
decision  would  be  made  known  in  due  time ; 
meanwhile,  it  was  the  pope's  most  earnest  de- 
sire that  neither  party  should  revile  the 
other.f 

Thus  did  the  Jesuits,  after  all,  reap  an  ad- 
vantage  from  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in 
Venice.  It  was  a  ^at  gain  for  them,  that 
their  assailed  doctnne,  though  not  formally 
ratified,  had  yet  not  been  repudiated.  They 
even  boasted  of  victory.  With  the  public 
prejudice  once  for  all  enlisted  in  fiivourof 
their  orthodoxy,  they  now  followed  up  with 
unabating  ardour  that  line  of  doctrinal  specu- 
lation to  which  they  had  begun  to  apply  Uiem- 
selves. 

The  only  question  was,  would  they  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  their  own  internal  discords. 

There  was  still  a  violent  fermentation  in 
the  order.  The  alterations  in  the  constitution 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  Spanish  party  did 
not  desist  from  tlieir  efforts  to  displace  Aqua- 
viva.  At  last,  the  procurators  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces took  the  yet  unprecedented  step  of  de- 
claring a  general  congregation  necessary.  It 
met  in  the  year  1607,  and  sweeping  changes 
were  once  more  talked  of. 

We  have  already  frequently  remarked  the 
close  connexion  into  which  the  Jesuits  had 
entered  with  France,  and  the  favour  which 
Henry  IV.  extended  to  them.    He  took  an 

t  Seny,  Histnria  cong regationura  de  auxiliifl,  p.  Ses,  M 
■eq.,  giyei  the  documenui  relating  lo  this  aflair.  ^  Gratia 
Tictrici,"  he  mjB  himself;  "jam  canebantur  'lo  triurophe.' " 

t  Coronelli,  eecretarj  to  the  congregation,  in  Sony,  p. 
689 :  **  Tn  tanto  ha  ordinate  (S.  S».)  molto  serianiente  die 
nel  ti^iare  di  queate  materie  nessuno  ardiaca  dl  qualiA- 
oari  0  censuiare  I'altra  pane." 


desired  was  an  outward  show  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

To  this  end  the  removal  of  the  censure 
and  the  grant  of  absolution  were  still  requisite. 

But  even  upon  these  points  the  Venetians 
had  objections  to  propose.  They  persisted  in 
asserting  that  the  censure  was  in  itself  null 
and  void,  and  in  no  way  whatever  afiected 
them,  consequently  that  they  needed  no  abso- 
lution. Joyeuse  declared  to  them  that  he  could 
not  change  the  forms  of  the  church.  At  last 
it  was  agreed  on  that  the  absolution  should 
not  be  performed  with  the  usual  publicity : 
Joyeuse  appeared  in  the  college,  and  pro- 
nounced it  privately  as  it  were.  The  Vene- 
tians have  always  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  came  off  altogether  without  absolution.* 
It  is  true,  indeed,  it  was  not  given  in  full  form, 
but  given  it  certainly  was. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  plain  that  the  strife  did 
not  terminate  so  thoroughly  to  the  advantage 
cMTthe  Venetians  as  is  commonly  asserted. 

The  laws  which  the  pope  Qomplained  of 
were  suspended ;  the  cler^men  whose  sur- 
render he  demanded  were  delivered  up  to  him ; 
absolution  even  was  received.  Still  all  this 
took  place  but  under  extraordinary  restrictions. 
The  Venetians  proceeded  as  in  an  affitir  of 
honour,  with  a  painful  sensitiveness  to  the 
preservation  of  their  reputation ;  they  narrow- 
ed every  concession  they  made  with  restrict- 
ive clauses,  and  stifled  its  force  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  in  the  disadvantageous  position  of  being 
constrained  to  a  remarkable  and  little  credit- 
able concession,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world. 

Subsequently  the  relations  between  Rome 
and  Venice  returned,  outwardly  at  least,  to 
to  their  old  course.  Paul  V.  cried  out  to  the 
first  ambassador  of  the  Venetians,  "Let  old 
things  be  done  away  with,  let  all  things  be- 
come new.*'  He  complained  at  times  that  Ve- 
nice would  not  forget  what  he  on  his  part  had 
forgotten,  and  he  displayed  as  much  mildness 
and  indulgence  as  any  of  his  predecessors.! 

fiut  after  all,  this  in  reality  but  enabled  him 
to  avoid  fresh  hostilities :  the  latent  discords 
remained :  a  proper  mutual  confidence  was 
not  very  speedily  restored.     ^ 

Issue  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Dominicans  was  settled  in  a  similar, 
that  is  to  say,  an  imperfect  manner. 

*  Dam,  at  the*  close  of  his  twentv-ninth  book,  gives 
Jojreuse's  leuer.  doubtless  the  only  thing  of  imporianco 
he  brings  fbrwaid  concerning  the  matter,  but  he  makes 
some  objections  to  it,  very  unt<>nable.  as  I  think. 

t  Relatione  di  Mocenigo.  1612.  The  pope  declared, 
**  Che  conveniva  per  servitio  d'  Italia  che  fosse  sempre 
buona  intflligenza  fra  quflla  sede  e  quesu  republica."  j 
[That  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Italy  that  there  should  al- 
trays  be  a  good  understanding  between  that  see  and  that  i 
repttbUc.3  I 
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iDtereflt  alao  in  the  interna]  dinensione  of  the 
order,  and  was  entirely  for  Aqaaviva.  He 
not  only  assured  the  latter  in  a  special  letter 
of  his  good  will,  bat  also  intimated  his  wish 
to  the  congregation,  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.* 

Aqua  viva  managed  to  turn  so  powerful  a 
protection  to  admirable  account 

The  resistance  offered  him  existed  prin- 
cipally in  the  provincial  congregations.  He 
BOW  carried  a  law,  b^irtue  of  which,  in  the 
first  place  no  proposition  should  be  regarded 
as  adopted  by  a  provincial  assembly,  unless  it 
was  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  and  secondly,  that  even  a 
proposition  so  approved,  should  not  be  admit- 
ted for  discussion  in  the  general  assembly  un- 
less a  majority  of  the  latter  previously  gave 
their  assent  thereto.  By  these  regulations,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  influence  of  the  provincial 
congregations  was  diminished  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. 

But  besides  this,  a  formal  condemnation 
was  alao  pronounced  on  the  adversaries  of  the 
general,  and  the  provincial  superiors  were  ex- 
pressly  enjoined  to  proceed  against  the  so 
called  disturbers  of  tranquillity.  Hereupon 
peace  was  gradually  restored.  The  Spanish 
members  gave  way,  and  ceased  to  contend 
against  the  new  tenour  of  their  order.  A 
more  plastic  generation  gradually  arose  under 
the  ruling  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  ^eavoured  by  double  devotedness, 
to  make  a  return  to  Henry  IV.  for  the  favours 
he  had  receieved  at  his  hand. 

CondunoTL 

Thns  all  these  dissensions  once  more  gave 
promise  of  being  allayed. 

But  if  we  reflect  on  their  course,  and  the 
events  by  which  it  was  marked,  we  shall 
perceive  that  they  introduced  the  greatest 
changes  into  the  heart  of  the  catholic  church. 

We  began  from  the  point  at  which  the  pa- 
pal power,  engaged  in  a  career  of  victory,  was 
advancing  to  still  greater  plenitude  of  might 
Closely  allied  with  the  policy  of  Spain,  it  con- 
ceived the  design  of  hurrying  onward  all  catho- 
lic powers  in  one  direction,  and  of  overpower- 
ing the  refractory  in  one  great  current  Had 
it  succeeded,  it  would  have  exalted  the  eccle- 
siastical spirit  to  unlimited  supremacy,  bound 
together  all  catholic  countries  in  an  unity  em- 
bracing ideas,  faith,  social  existence  and  policy, 
.  and  thereby  have  likewise  acquired  a  para- 
mount influence  in  their  domestic  concerns. 

But  at  this  very  moment  the  most  violent 
internal  dissensions  manifested  themselves. 

In  France,  the  feeling  of  nationality  array- 

*  Litem  ChrlftlaniMiDii  regif  ad  congregatos  patret ,  iv. 
Kal.  Dec.  1607,  in  Juvenciui  v.  il.  lib.  ix.  n.  108 :  "  Voeque 
bortamur  ad  reUnendam  iniUuiU  Testri  iategriUAeni  et 
nlendorem.** 
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ed  itself  against  the  pretensions  of  the  hierar- 
chy. The  very  adherents  of  the  catholic  fiiith 
would  not  make  themselves  dependent  on  all 
points  upon  the  actuating  principles  of  the 
chnrch,  or  upon  the  guidance  of  its  head ; 
there  remained  other  principles  of  temporal 
policy,  and  of  national  independence,  which 
resisted  the  designs  of  the  pope  with  uncon- 
querable energy.  We  may  assert  on  the 
whole,  that  these  principles  proved  triumph- 
ant: the  pope  was  constrained  to  acknowled^^ 
them ;  the  French  church  itself  sanctioned 
them  by  assuming  them  for  its  own  basis^ 

Hence,  however,  it  ensued,  that  France 
was  again  plunged  into  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  that  two  great  powers,  na- 
tural rivals,  and  always  prone  to  strife,  con- 
fronted each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  catho- 
lic world.  So  little  possibility  was  there  of 
maintaining  unity.  The  circumstances  <^ 
Italy  had  even  the  effect  of  making  this  dis- 
cord, and  the  balance  of  power  that  thence 
ensued,  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  Roman 

Meanwhile,  new  theological  ruptures  like- 
wise occurred.  Acutely  conceived,  and  point- 
ed as  were  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  they  could  not  yet  prevent  this ;  even 
within  the  boundaries  traced  by  them,  there 
was  still  room  for  new  controversies  of  fliith. 
The  two  most  powerful  orders  met  each  other 
in  the  lists ;  the  two  great  powers  even  took 
part,  in  some  degree,  in  the  conflict;  and 
Rome  had  not  the  courage  to  pronounce  a 
decision  of  the  strife. 

Next  came  the  disputes  respectmg  the 
boundaries  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  jurisdiction,  disputes  which  had  a  lo- 
cal origin,  carried  on  with  a  neighbour  of  no 
very  ffreat  strength,  but  maintained  on  the 
part  of  that  neighbour  with  a  spirit  and  force 
that  elevated  Uiem  to  general  importance.'*' 
Justly  is  the  memory  of  Paolo  Sarpi  held  in 
high  estimation  in  all  catholic  landa  He  it 
was,  that  successfully  established  the  basis 
for  those  ecclesiastical  rights  which  they  all 
enjoy.  The  pope  was  not  able  to  put  him 
down. 

These  conflicts  between  ideas  and  dognuM, 
between  constitutions  and  might,  now  vio- 
lently impeded  and  threatened  utterly  to  an- 
nihilate thatecclesiastico-secular  unity,  which 
the  pope  desired  to  establish. 

The  course  of  events  shows,  however,  that 
the  conservative  ideas  were  the  stronger. 
The  internal  discord  there  was  no  preventing, 
but  an  open  conflict  was  avoided.  Peace 
was  restored  and  maintained  between  the 


*  **  v.  Sti/*  ezclafms  P.  Prinli  on  hia  return  from 
France,  **  ha  dlchiarito,  ti  pu6  dire,  sin  a  quai  termini  sia 
permeflflo  al  poniefice  eetendere  la  sua  temporal e  e  spirit- 
uale  autboriilL'*  (Relatione  di  Francia,  1608.)  [Tour 
•erenity  may  be  said  to  have  declared  to  what  limita  the 
pope  may  be  allowed  to  extend  hif  temporal  and  spiritual 
atttborlty.3 
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great  powers;  the  Italian  states  had  not  yet 
risen  to  full  conscioasness  of  their  stren^, 
nor  to  an  effective  use  of  it;  silence  was  im- 
posed on  the  contending  orders.  The  dis- 
putes between  church  and  state  were  not 
poshed  to  extremities.  Venice  accepted  the 
proffered  accommodation. 

The  policy  of  the  papacy  was,  to  assume 
as  much  as  possible  a  position  raised  above 


parties,  and  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  their  dif^ 
ferencea  It  still  possessed  authority  enough 
to  effect  this. 

Without  doubt  this  policy  was  reacted 
upon  by  that  which  was  in  part  its  effiact,  the 
continued  progress  of  the  movement  without, 
of  tlie  march  of  reform,  and  of  the  conflict 
with  protestantism. 

We  must  now  return  to  this  latter  subject. 


BOOK  THE   SEVENTH. 

COUNTER  REFORMATION.    SECOND  PERIOD. 
1590—1630. 


Introduction, 

I  DO  not  think  I  deceive  myself,  or  that  I 
wander  from  the  province  of  history,  if  I  here 
take  note  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  gen- 
eral law  of  life. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  great  mQV^menta 
that  stir  society  from  the  very  bottom,  are 
always  impressed  on  it  by  forces  of  the  living 
mind.     Prepared  through  the  foregone  ages, 
itieae  forces  arise  when  their  time  is  come,  at 
the  call  of  some  master  spirits,  out  of  the  un- 
fitthomed  depths  of  the  human  soul.    It  is 
their  nature  to  strive  to  carry  the  world  with 
them,  to  possess  it  wholly  with  their  impulse. 
\  But  the  more  thev  succeed  in  this,  and  the 
',  wider  the  range  of  their  action  becomes,  the 
-more  do  they  encounter  peculiar  and  inde- 
pendent elements  of  social  life,  which  they 
'Cannot  wholly  subdue  or  absorb.    Hence  it 
^  *  happens,  since  they  are  in  a  state  «of  ceaseless 
.  feshioning,  that  they  themselves  experience 
(  a  transformation.    'Aie  foreign  elements  they 
'  embrace,  become,  in  fact,  incorporated  with 
'  them ;  tendencies  spring  up  in  them,  and  they 
exhibit   manifestations  that  are  not  uofre- 
quently  at  variance  with  their  general  charac- 
ter: nor  can  these  fail  to  grow  and  expand 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  movement 
The  only  matter  of  importance  is,  that  they 
dp  not  Become  predominant;  otherwise,  they 
would  utterly  destroy  all  unity  ajul  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests. 

We  have  seen  how  violently  internal  dis- 
crepancies and  profound  c<Hitrasts  wrought 
within  the  restorative  papacy ;  still  the  pri- 
mary idea  triumphed :  the  higher  principle  of 
unity  maintained  the  ascendancy,  even 
though  it  were  not  with  its  ancient  all-em- 
bracing power,  and  it  advanced  incessantly  to 
new  conquests  even  in  the  moments  of  in- 
ward strife,  from  which  it  rather  seemed 
even  to  gather  fresh  energy  for  conflict 


These  enterprises  now  solicit  our  attention. 
It  is  a  very  weighty  consideration  for  the 
world  how  far  they  succeeded,  what  meta- 
morphoses ensued  from  them,  what  resistance 
ihey  encountered  from  within  or  from  with* 
out 


CHAPTER   L 

PROOBB80  or  THB   RBSTORATIOlf  OF  CLTBOLi-' 
CI8M. 

1590—1617. 

}  1. — Measures  taken  on  behalf  of  catholi' 
cism  in  Poland  and  the  adjoining  conn" 
tries. 

Thb  opinion  has  been  expressed,  that  the 
protestants,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  long  pos- 
sessed the  upper  hand  in  Poland,  might  have 
been  able  to  put  a  king  of  their  own  creed  on 
the  throne :  but  that  they  themselves,  afler 
all,  thought  a  catholic  king  preferable,  as 
having  in  the  pope  a  higher  authority,  and  a 
judge  over  him. 

If  they  thought  so,  these  very  unprotestant 
sentiments  were  the  means  of  drawing  down 
on  them  a  heavy  chastisement 

For  it  was  precisely  through  a  catholic 
king  that  the  pope  was  enabled  to  make  war 
on  Uiem. 

Of  all  foreign  ambassadors  in  Poland,  the 
papal  nuncios  alone  had  the  right  of  discoors- 
mg  with  the  king  without  the  presence  of  a 
senator.  We  know  well  what  sort  of  men 
they  were;  they  had  prudence  and  skill 
enough  to  cultivate  and  profit  by  the  more 
confidential  intercourse  thus  afibrded  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eightieth  year  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  cardinal  Bolognetto 
was  nuncio  in  Poland.    He  complains  of  the 
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inconYeniences  of  the  climate,  the  cold, 
which  was  doubly  painful  to  an  Italian,  the 
dampne^  of  the  small  heated  apartments,  and 
the  mode  of  life  altogether  strange  to  him ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  accompanied 
kmg  Stephen  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  from 
Wilna  to  Lublin, — throughout  the  kingdom: 
at  times  in  rather  a  melancholjr  mood,  but  not 
the  less  indefatigable.     During    the    cam- 

Eins  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
ng,  and  altogether  he  kept  the  Roman  in- 
terests in  unbroken  connexion  with  the  royal 
person. 

We  have  a  circumstantial  report  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  the  duties  of 
his  ofiSce,  from  which  we  learn  what  were 
his  undertakings,  and  how  far  they  pros- 
pered.* 

Above  all  things,  he  called  on  the  king  to 
fill  the  offices  of  state  with  none  but  catho- 
lics, to  allow  no  other  than  the  catholic  wor- 
ship in  his  towns,  and  to  re-establish  tithes ; 
measures  which  were  adopted  about  the  same 
time  in  other  countries,  and  which  promoted 
or  marked  the  renovation  of  Catholicism. 

But  he  was  not  successful.  King  Stephen 
did  not  think  he  could  venture  so  far,  and  de- 
clared that  his  power  was  not  sufficient. 

Yet  that  soverei^  was  not  only  inspired 
with  catholic  convictions,  but  even  with  an 
innate  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church. 
In  many  other  particulars  he  yielded  to  the 
nuncio'tf  representations. 

The  Jesuit  colleges  in  Cracow,  Grodno,  and 
Pultusk  were  established  by  the  direct  pa- 
tronage of  the  king,  the  new  calendar  was 
introduced  without  difficulty,  and  the  regula- 
timis  of  the  council  of  Trent  fully  enforced, 
fiut  the  meet  important  point  was  the  royal 
determination  for  the  future  to  bestow  the  va- 
cant bishoprics  only  on  catholic&f  Protes- 
tants had  made  their  way  even  into  those  ex- 
alted spiritual  offices ;  these  tlie  nuncio  was 
now  empowered  to  summon  before  him  and 
to  depose :  a  matter  of  the  more  consequence, 
since  the  episcopal  rank  conferred  likewise  a 
seat  and  a  vote  in  the  senate.  The  nuncio 
sought  to  turn  this  political  significance  of 
the  spiritual  institution  to  account  He  ur- 
gently required  of  the  bishops  uuanimity  of 
proceedings  in  the  diet,  and  prescribed  to 
them  the  measures  they  should  pursue.  He 
formed  a  close  personal  intimacy  with  the 
most  powerful  of  them,  the  archbishop  of  Goe- 
sen  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  which  was  of 
singular  advantage  to  him.  In  this  way  he 
succeeded  not  only  in  infusing  a  new  fire  of 

•  Spannochi :  **  Relatione  all  lUno-  Rey-no-  Cardinal 
BwUcucci,  aegreurio  di  N.  8.  Papa  Siato  V.,  delle  cooe 
di  Potonia  intorno  alia  religione  e  delle  azioni  del  cardi- 
jud  Boloiineuo  in  quatuo  anni  ch'  egli  t  ttato  nonziu  In 
qnella  provmcia." 

i  **  Saodoel  (il  re)  determinato  ehe  neesuno  poesa  te- 
Here  chiete  ch«  non  aia  delU  rera  fede  romaaa."  (Span* 
nocchi.) 


zeal  into  the  clergr,  bat  acquired  also  s  great 
influence  in  secular  affiiirs.  The  English 
were  proposing  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Poland,  that  promised  great  advantages  for 
Dantxig  in  particular;  it  was  the  nuncio 
alone  who  defeated  the  project,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  English  demanded  the  express  pro- 
mise that  they  should  be  allowed  peacefully 
to  ply  their  traffic  without  being  troubled  on 
account  of  theur  religion.* 

In  short,  however  moderate  kin^  Stephen 
may  have  been,  under  him  Catholicism  first 
essentially  resumed  its  empire. 

Now  this  was  of  the  more  conseqaence, 
since  the  roost  powerfiil  party  in  the  country, 
the  Zamoisky  fiiction,  to  which,  through  the 
king's  ft  vour,  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
country  accmed,t  also  assumed  a  catholic 
complexion,  and  since  it  was  this  party  that 
after  Stephen's  death  determined  the  election 
of  his  succesKNT.  The  Zamoiskys  placed  oa 
the  throne  that  Swedish  prince  whom  Catha- 
rine Jagellonica  had  home  in  captivity,  and 
who,  from  his  youth  up,  had,  in  the  midst  oft 
protestant  country,  remained  unswervingly 
steadfast  in  the  catholic  faith,  whether  it  were 
from^atural  inclination,  or  from  the  influence 
of  his  mother,  or  from  the  hope  he  entertained 
of  the  Polish  crown,  or  from  all  these  causes 
together.  This  was  Sigismund  IIL,  a  sover^ 
eign,  the  bent  of  whose  mind  was  in  thorough 
accordance  with  those  catholic  impulses  which 
then  agitated  Europe. 

Pope  Clement  says  in  one  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  he  had,  when  cardinal  legate  to 
Poland,  counselled  that  prince  for  the  future 
to  bestow  all  public  posts  only  on  catholics. 
The  advice  had  already  been  frequently  given, 
by  Paul  IV.,  by  cardinal  Hosius,}  and  by  60- 

*  Spannochi :  **  11  che  noa  prima  renne  agli  orecchj 
del  Boloxnetto,  che  and6  a  tiovar  S.  M^*  e  con  etBcacto-  ' 
■ime  ragioni  mostrt  quanta  esorbiuntecoeaaarebbe  stala 
che  aveeee  conceeao  per  publico  decreto  una  tanio  obbm* 
brioaa  setta,  e  come  hon  senza  naacoAo  Inganno  e  aperan- 
za  d'importantlsslroe  conseguenze  quella  scelerata  don- 
na Toleva  che  »i  dichiaraese  coel  per  decreio  poieril  eeer- 
ciiar  la  seua  Anglicana  in  quel  regno,  dove  mito  II  mondo 

f»ur  troppo  sa  che  si  pennetta  11  credere  in  materia  dl  re- 
iRione  quel  che  place  a  chl  si  sla :  con  queste  ad  aim 
efflcacissirae  ragioni  il  re  Sieiano  rimase  talmeate  pereu- 
aao  che  promesse  non  voler  mai  far  menzione  alcuna  di 
rellgio&e  in  qualunqae  accordo  aresse  fatto  con  quella 
regina  o  suoi  mercanti.*'  [This  no  sooner  came  to  the 
ears  of  Bologneuo  than  he  went  10  his  majesty  and  point- 
ed out  to  him,  with  the  most  cogent  arguments,  what  a 
nK>nstrous  thing  It  would  be,  were  he,  bj  public  decree, 
to  acknowledge  so  scandalous  a  sect,  and  that  It  was  no( 
without  some  lurking  trickery,  and  hope  of  most  impor- 
tant consequences,  that  nefarious  woman  sought  to  have 
him  proclaim  permission  for  the  exercise  of  the  English 
sect  in  that  kingdom,  where  It  is  but  too  unitersally  no- 
torious that  every  one  Is  at  liberty  to  believe  In  matten 
of  religion  Just  what  he  pleases.    These  and  other  most 


mpreesive  anuments  so  prevailed  wHh  king  Stephen, 
that  he  promued  he  would  never  make  any  mention  of 
religion  in  whatever  compaa  he  should  enter  Into  with 
that  queen  or  her  merchanis.1 

t  Spannocchi:  **Alla  dIgnlU  sanatoria  et  all*  enirau 
del  recno  dicono  hoggi  non  ammettersl  se  non  I  depen- 
denti  da  esso  cancplliero,  acci5  che  da  neesuno  venga 
impedlto  di  lar  qnello  che  ad  esso  ed  al  re  pin  tomera  di 

I  plaeere  di  fare.'' 

I     t  lBadeipafcohorthel4diof  March,15«8,bsr«iaegU 
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lognetta  Bat  now  it  fell  upon  an  ear  niore 
ready  to  receive  it.  What  could  not  be  ob- 
tained either  from  Sigiraiund  Augustus,  or 
from  Stephen,  Sigismund  III.  assented  to  with 
alacrity.  He  made  it  his  principle,  in  fact  to 
promote  none  but  catholics,  and  pope  Clement 
was  perfectly  right  in  ascribing  the  progress 
of  Catholicism  in  Poland  to  this  regulation. 

The  highest  attribute  of  the  kingly  power 
in  Poland  consisted  in  the  bestowal  of  offices 
and  dignities.  The  king  disposed  of  all  spi- 
ritual and  secular  places,  great  and  small,  of 
which  there  were  said  to  be  twenty  thousand. 
What  an  efibct  it  must  have  had  when  Sigis- 
mund IfL  began  to  fill,  not  alone  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical places,  but  those  of  every  descrip- 
tkm  whatever,  exclusively  with  catholics,  to 
extend  the  beneficence  of  the  state,  as  the  Ital- 
ians once  expressed  it,  the  full  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  only  to 
his  co-religionists.  A  man*8  success  in  life 
was  proportioned  to  his  credit  with  the  bishops 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  Staroet  Ludwig  von 
Iflortan^n  owed  his  advancement  to  the  wai- 
wodeship  of  Pomerellia  principally  to  his  hav- 
ing bestowed  his  house  on  the  society  of 
Jesus.  In  consequence  of  this  system,  there 
arose,  at  least  in  Polish  Prussia,  a  feud  be- 
tween the  towns  and  the  nobility,  which 
assumed  a  religious  complexion.  Originally 
both  had  adopted  protestantism,  but  now  the 
nobility  recanted.  The  examples  of  Kostka, 
Dzialinsky,  and  Konopat,  who  had  risen  to 
power  by  a  change  of  faith,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  rest  The  schools  of  the  Jesuits 
were  frequented  chiefly  by  the  yoi^ng  nobility. 
We  soon  find  quarrels  breaking  out  between 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  citizens'  sons 
in  the  town*  that  continued  protestant  But 
the  new  measures  displa;^ed  their  eflfects  prin- 
cipally among  the  nobility.  The  college  of 
Pultusk  numbered  four  hundred  studente,  all 
of  noble  blood.*  The  general  impulse  com- 
menced by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  teaching 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  newly-awakened  zeal  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  cler^,  and  the  favour 
of  the  court,  all  these  combmed  to  dispose  the 
Polish  nobility  to  return  to  Catholicism. 

But,  as  matter  of  course,  the  government 
went  still  further,  and  let  those  who  would  not 
recant  feel  the  weight  of  ita  displeasure. 

In  Poland  tlie  catholic  clergy  insisted  par- 
ticularlv  on  the  principle,  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices,  having  been  founded  by  orthodox 
catholics,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  bishops, 
and  in  many  cAses  of  the  popes,  were  the  un- 
alienable property  of  their  church.  In  every 
place  where  the  catholic  worship  was  exclud- 
ed from  the  parish  churches,  the  bishops  took 

tli0  kins  to  declara  **  nuUif  m  deinceps  vel  bonom  vel 
vftmhcuma  vel  qiwctinque  uodem  alia  muiierA ptiblice 
niandataruin  nisi  qui  Chritiuni  aperte  conleMui  nieiii  et 
omni  perftdiK  five  LuUierifUca  site  Cal?iiiiiUc»  aWo 
feBalMMlfUuiun  nuaiiamrwniMrit." 


legal  proceedings,  relying  on  this  principle. 
The  tribunals  were  now  filled  with  zealous 
catholics;  the  same  suits  were  prosecuted 
against  town  after  town,  and  the  same  judg- 
ments were  pronounced.  In  vain  were  ap- 
peals made  to  the  king, — in  vain  was  he  re- 
minded of  the  confederation  by  which  equal 
protection  had  been  promised  to  both  confes- 
sions ;  the  answer  was,  that  equal  protection 
consisted  exactly  in  helping  each  party  to  its 
lawful  rights;  that  the  confederation  did  no^ 
comprise  any  assurance  of  the  possession  of 
church  buildings.*  In  a  few  years  the  cath- 
olics were  in  possession  of  all  the  parish 
churches  in  the  towns.  ^  In  the  parish  church- 
es,*' exclaimed  the  pope,  ^  the  ancient  God  is 
worshipped.**  In  the  smaller  towns  of  Prus- 
sia the  evangelical  service  could  only  be  per^ 
fbrmed  in  a  room  in  the  council-house;  of  the 
larger  towns  Dantzig  alone  retained  its  par- 
ish church.! 

Thus  rapidly  prosperous,  the  catholics  did 
not  confine  their  aggressions  to  the  protes- 
tants,  but  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  the 
Greek  community. 

On  this  point  too  the  king  and  the  pope 
combined  their  influence ;  but  what  had  most 
efficacy,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  threat 
of  exckidinp  the  Greek  bishops  iVom  sitting 
and  voting  m  the  ^nate ;  the  result  was,  that 
the  Wladika  of  Wladimir  and  some  other 
Greek  bishops  resolved,  in  the  year  15d&,  to 
unite  themselves  to  the  Roman  church  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  council  of 
Florence.  Their  delegates  proceeded  to  Rome ; 
Roman  and  royal  envoys  appeared  in  the  pro- 
vinces; the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  was 
gone  through,  and  a  Jesuit,  the  king's  confes- 
sor, deliverad  an  animated  discourse  on  the 
occasion.  In  th is  part  of  the  Pol bh  dominions 
likewise,  some  churches  were  restored  to  the 
catholics. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  advance  to  bo 
made  in  a  few  years.  **  A  little  while  ago,** 
says  a  papal  nuncio  in  the  year  1596,  ''it 
might  have  seemed  as  though  heresy  would 
totally  supplant  Catholicism  in  Poland;  bot 
now  Catholicism  is  carrying  heresy  to  the 
grave." 

If  we  inquire  what  were  the  chief  causst 
of  this  revolution,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
consisted  above  all  things  in  the  personal  ro- 
clinations  of  the  king;  and  to  these  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  that  monarch  immediately 
opened  out  still  wider  prospects. 

Attempt  wt  Sweden. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  the  year 
1592,  Sigismund  became  king  of  Sweden. 

•  The  clrcuDMtantlal  letter  of  the  Wajwode  of  CulBi 
tnnsUted  in  Lengnich :  Polaisch-breuMiache  Ofvchichtf ; 
Theil  It.  S.  391,  pacticvlartj  ezplalns  Uieae  inotivea. 

t  Lftngnlch:  Nacltficht  von der  BengioMindaniPg  « 
PmiMeii,  1 37. 
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In  that  kingdom  indeed  neither  was  his 
authority  intrinsically  absolute,  nor  was  he 
personally  firee  from  the  ties  of  engagements. 
He  had  signed  an  undertaking  in  the  year 
1667,  that  he  would  make  no  change  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  that  he  would 
even  promote  no  one  who  was  not  a  protea- 
tant ;  and  now  too  he  further  bound  himself, 
that  he  would  maintain  the  privileges  both  of 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  that  he  would  neither 
love  nor  hate  any  one  for  religion*s  sake,  and 
that  he  would  in  no  wise  seek  to  prejudice  the 
national  church.  Notwithstandmg  all  this, 
all  the  hopes  of  the  catholics  were  instantly 
awakened,  and  all  the  anxieties  of  the  pro- 
testants. 

The  catholics  had  now  attained  what  had 
alwajTs  been  an  object  of  their  fervent  desires, 
the  accession  of  a  king  of  their  own  faith  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  Attended  by  a  catho- 
lic suite,  in  which  there  lacked  not  even  a 
papal  nuncio,  Malaspina,  Sigismuod  arrived 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  in  July  1593.  His 
journey  through  the  Prussian  provinces  was 
marked  by  benefits  conferred  on  Catholicism. 
In  Dantzig  a  papal  envoy,  Bartholomsus  Pow- 
sinsky,  hastened  to  meet  him  with  a  present 
of  20,()00  scudi,  "  a  small  contribution,**  as  his 
introduction  stated,  *' towards  the  expenses 
which  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  might  oc- 
casion,** 

This  instruction  is  very  remarkable.  It 
shows  us  how  unconditionally  this  restoration 
was  expected  and  commanded  in  Rome.* 

••  Powsinsky,**  it  states,  "a  confidential  ser- 
Tant  of  his  holiness  and  vassal  of  his  majesty, 
was  sent  to  testify  the  pope*s  interest  m  the 
welcome  events  that  had  occurred  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  the  delivery  of  his  consort,  the  happy 
iflsue  of  the  last  diet,  and  above  all  that  greats 
est  good  fortune  that  could  befal  him,  namelv, 
that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  re-establish- 
Ing  Catholicism  in  his  native  land.**  The 
pope  delayed  not  to  indicate  some  points  of 
view  in  which  this  work  might  be  consid- 
ered. 

^  Doubtless  through  God's  providence,**  he 
aays,**  several  bishoprics,  among  others  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Upsala,  are  just  now 
vacant.f  Should  the  king  delay  a  moment  to 
depose  the  protestant  bishops  who  are  yet  in 
tlie  country,  he  will  without  fail  fill  the  va- 
cant aees  with  orthodox  catholics.**  The  en- 
voy carried  with  him  a  list  of  Swedish  catho- 
lics, which  seemed  designed  to  this  end.  The 
pope  was  convinced  that  those  bishops  would 
then  make  it  their  business  to  provide  catholic 
parish  priests  and  schoolmasters.    Only  care 

*  Inftnmioae  al  Sr*  Bmrtolommeo  Powsinik/  aUa  MJ^' 
del  n  df  Fblonia  e  Suetia.    (MS.  Rom.) 

t  "  Intendendoal  raaur  racanie  I'arclvescorato  dl  Up- 
nlia,  ehe  U  dlvina  proyldenxa  per  piA  focilitare  le  com 
del  Buo  BerrUio,  noa  ha  permaaio  che  in  due  anni  sia  state 
proTeduio  dal  re  motto,  havera  S.  M.^'  partlcelare  pen- 
•lece  a  pigliare  ua  arci?esco?o  ceitelico." 
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was  to  be  taken  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

^  Perhaps,*' he  suggests,  '*  a  catholic  college 
might  be  fortliwith  founded  in  Stockholm.  But 
should  this  not  be  done,  the  king  will  assuredly 
send  as  many  younfif  Swedes  as  he  can  to  Po- 
land, to  be  educated  at  his  court  in  the  catho- 
lic fkith,  under  the  most  zealous  bishops,  or  in 
the  Polish  Jesuit  colleges.** 

The  first  object  aimed  at  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  was  to  become  master  again  of  the 
clergy :  meanwhile  the  nuncio  had  conceived 
ano^er.  He  thought  of  setting  on  the  catho- 
lics that  were  yet  to  be  found  m  Sweden,  to 
allege  grievances  against  the  protestants. 
Upon  this  the  king  would  assume  a  position 
above  the  two  parties,  and  every  innovation 
would  bear  the  appearance  of  a  legal  decision.* 
He  only  regretted  that  Sigismund  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  stronger  armed  force  to 
give  cogency  to  bis  resolutions. 

There  is  indeed  no  proof  that  the  king  forth- 
with adopted  as  his  own  the  views  of  the 
Roman  court  As  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
his  own  declarations,  his  thoughts  may  have 
been  in  the  first  instance  no  more  than  to  be- 
stow some  privileges  on  the  catholics,  without 
destroying  the  protestant  constitution.  But 
could  he  hope  to  check  the  strong  religious 
impulse  that  possessed  those  about  him,  and 
the  representatives  of  which  he  brought  with 
him  into  the  country  1  Could  it  be  hoped  that 
when  he  had  reached  that  point  he  would  stop 
there  1 

The  mx>testants  did  not  chose  to  wait  the 
issue.  The  designs  cherished  on  the  one  side 
called  fbrtii  on  the  other  an  immediate  and 
almost  unconscious  opposition. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  John,  the 
Swedish  councillors  of  state, — ^names  renown- 
ed in  earlier  and  latter  times:  Gyllenstem, 
Bielk,  Baner,  Sparre,  Oxenstern — ^with  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  and  uncle  of  the  new 
king,  another  of  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
the  zealous  protestant  duke  Charles,  **  assem- 
bled to  acknowledge  him  as  governor  of  the 
realm  in  his  nephew*s  absence,  and  to  promise 
him  obedience  in  all  he  should  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Augsburg  confession  in 
Sweden."  With  the  same  view  a  council 
was  held  in  Upsala  in  March  1593.  1%e 
Augsburg  confession  was  then  proclaimed 
anew,  king  John's  liturgy  condemned,  and  eve- 


•  Ragguaglio  deir  andato  del  re  dl  Poloaia  ia  Svetia. 
(MS.  Rom.)  **  Erano  lutUTia  nel  recoo  alcune  rellqule 
de'  caltolici :  et  il  nuntio  seguendo  la  forma  gia  tenuta  da 
Cl'  Madniszo  per  fbitificar  Tautoriia  dell'  Imperatore^ 
cercava  di  costkuire  il  re  giudice  tra  gU  cattolicl  e  gli 
hereiici  dl  Suetia,  Inducenoo  quelli  a  qverelarBl  a| 

il  re  del  inflolenaa  e  delle  ingiuriediquesiK"    ^    

were  still  In  the  kingdom  aome  remnanu  of  the  oatholic 
bodr :  and  the  nuncio,  following  the  courae  already  puiv 
sued  by  cardinal  Madruxzo  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  eonstltute  the  king  indfe 
betwreen  the  catholics  and  the  heretics  of  Sweden,  IncTl- 
ing  the  former  to  complain  to  the  king  of  Ihe  inaolenco 
and  injurious  condna  of  the  latter.] 


\^. 
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17  thing  even  in  the  oldest  ritual  modified, 
that  seemed  to  recall  to  mind  the  usages  of  Ca- 
tholicism,-—exorcism  was  retained,  but  in  mild- 
er terms,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  signifi* 
eance  .**  a  declaration  was  also  drawn  up  that  no 
heresy,  popish  or  calvinistic,  should  be  tole- 
rated in  the  country.f  The  vacant  places 
were  now  filled  in  the  same  spirit  Many  old 
defenders  of  the  liturgy  abjured  it ;  but  ail 
did  not  escape  even  so ;  some  were  deposed 
notwithstanding.  The  bishoprics,  on  the  va- 
cancy of  which  such  great  hopes  had  been 
founded  in  Rome,  were  conferred  on  Luther- 
ans ;  the  archbishopric  of  Upsata  was  given  to 
the  most  ardent  opponent  of  the  liturgy,  M. 
Abraham  Angermannus,  the  clergy  thus  plac- 
ing at  their  head  the  most  zealous  Lutheran 
they  could  find,  and  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, there  being  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
Toices  for  him,  and  for  his  nearest  competitor 
but  thirty-eight 

Under  king  John  there  had  existed  to  the 
last  a  more  temperate  state  of  public  feeling, 
less  keenly  opposed  to  the  papacy  than  in  other 
protestant  countries:  Sigismund  might  have 
easily  founded  on  this  such  a  change  as  the 
catholics  desired,  but  the  other  party  were 
beforehand  with  him ;  protestantism  had  estab- 
lished itself  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Nor  were  Sigismund's  royal  prerogatives 
spared.  He  was  in  reality  no  longer  looked 
OB  purely  as  the  king,  but  rather  as  a  for- 
eigner laying  claun  to  the  throne,  as  an  apos- 
tate whom  it  was  necessary  to  watch  closely 
as  dangerous  to  religion.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  unanimous  in  their  protestant 
convictions,  adhered  to  duke  Charles. 

The  king  on  his  arrival  fully  felt  his  iso- 
lated position.  He  could  do  nothing,  uid  only 
sought  to  parry  the  demands  that  were  made 
Qpon  him. 

But  while  he  held  his  peace  and  waited, 
the  two  hostile  parties  came  into  collision. 
The  evangelical  preachers  stormed  a^inst 
the  papists ;  the  Jesuits  who  preached  m  the 
royal  chapel,  did  not  remain  behindhand  with 
their  assailants.  The  catholics  of  the  royal 
mite  took  possession  of  an  evangelical  church 
OD  the  occasion  of  a  funeral ;  whereupon  the 
protestants  deemed  it  necessary  for  a  while  to 
forego  the  use  of  their  desecrated  sanctuary. 
Matters  speedily  advanced  to  open  violence. 
The  heretics  used  force  to  possess  themselves 


*  For  we  are  not  to  believe,  with  MeMeniui,  that  it 
was  don"*  away  with.  The  onlv  change  was  that  of  the 
woida  **  Faar  hir  uth,"  into  "  Wiclc  hir  ifra ;"  and  when 
dake  Charles  required  the  total  abolition  of  the  form,  he 
was  answered,  "  ritinendum  esse  exorcismnm  tanquam 
liberam  ceremoniam  propter  milem  commonefactlonem 
■d  auditorium  et  baptlsmi  spectatores  permanantem :"  a 
view  of  the  matter  in  which  duke  Charles  acauiesced. 
Baaz :  Inventarium  iy.  z.  625.  In  Baaz  may  be  tinind  the 
doctrines  in  general  tolerably  complete. 

i  **  Concilium  definit,"  it  says  further,  **  ne  hsreticls 
■dTenientibus  detur  locos  publlce  conveniendi."  [The 
council  enacts  thai  no  alien  heretici  be  allowed  to  assem- 
Ma  publicly.] 


of  a  pulpit  which  was  closed:  thQ  nuncio 
was  charged  with  having  suffered  their  choir 
boys  to  be  pelted  with  stones  from  his  boose. 
The  rancour  of  either  party  augmented  every 
moment 

At  last  the  court  proceeded  to  Upsala  to 
celebrate  the  coronation.  The  Swedes  de- 
manded, above  all  things,  the  ratification  of 
the  decrees  of  their  counciL  The  king  re* 
sisted.  He  desired  only  toleration  for  Catho- 
licism ;  he  would  have  been  content  had  be 
been  allowed  merely  the  prospect  of  confirm- 
ing this  at  some  future  time:  but  the  Swedish 
protestants  were  not  to  be  moved.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  king's  own  sister*  told  them 
that  it  was  his  character,  after  long  and  sted- 
&st  resistance  to  give  way  at  last,  and  that 
she  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  should 
beset  him  again  and  again.  They  demanded 
peremptorily  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Augs- 
burg confessicm  should  alone  be  propounded 
everywhere  in  schools  and  churches.!  Duke 
Charles  stood  at  their  head.  The  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  gave  him  such  an 
independence  and  power  as  he  could  never 
have  anticipated.  His  personal  relations  with 
the  king  grew  continually  more  disagreeaUe 
and  bitter.  The  king,  as  we  have  said,  was 
almost  wholly  without  armed  force ;  the  duke 
collected  a  couple  of  thousand  men  upon  his 
estates  round  the  city.  At  last  the  estates 
flatly  declared  to  the  king,  that  they  would 
not  tender  him  their  homage  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  their  demands^ 

The  poor  monarch  was  placed  in  a  painfbl 
dilemma.  To  accede  to  the  demands  mads 
on  him  was  revolting  to  his  conscience ;  to  re- 
fuse was  to  lose  his  crown. 

In  his  distress  he  first  addressed  himself  to 
the  nuncio,  asking  him  if  they  might  not  give 
way.  There  was  no  prevailing  on  Mala^ina 
to  sanction  this. 

Upon  this  the  king  turned  to  the  Jesuits  in 
his  suite.  What  the  nuncio  had  not  ventured 
to  do,  that  the3r  took  upon  themselves.  They 
declared  that,  in  consideration  of  the  necessi- 
ty and  the  manifest  danger  in  which  the  king 
was  involved,  he  might,  without  offence  to 
God,  grant  the  heretics  what  they  demanded. 
The  king  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  this 
opinion  from  them  in  writing. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  complied  with 
tlie  desires  of  his  subjects.  He  ratified  the  de- 
crees of  Upsala,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  confession,  without  the 


•  The  Ragguaglio  calls  her  **  ostinatissima  eretica."  [A 
most  obstinate  heretic]     * 

t  Messenius  vii.  19.  «  Absolute  urgebaat  at  confesrie 
Augustana,qualis  sub  ultimo  Oustavi  regimine  et  primi 
Johannis  in  patria  viguisset,  talis  in  postemm  unicasola 
et  ubique  tam  in  ecclesiis  quam  in  scholis  perpetno  He- 
reret." 

t  Supplicatio  ordinum :  **  Quodsi  cl.  rex  denegavtrlt 
subditis  reciam  approbationem  horum  postulatorumi  inU- 
bent nostrtfratres domi  retnanentes puMicum hooiagiaia 
ease  S.  &.  M.  pnsiuiidttm." 
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•dmiflsioii  of  any  admixtiirB  of  foreign  doe»- 
trine  either  in  church  or  school,  and  with  a 
pled^  that  no  one  should  be  employed  in  the 
public  service  who  was  not  ready  to  stand  up 
u  its  defence.*  He  recognized  the  prelates 
who  had  been  appointed  against  his  wilL 

But  could  his  catholic  heart  be  tranauil 
under  these  circumstances?  Could  his  Ko- 
manist  court  be  satisfied  with  a  result  it  must 
have  so  thoroughly  condemned  1  This  was 
Bot  to  be  expected. 

Accordingly  the  catholic  party  proce^ed 
at  last  to  a  protest,  similar  to  many  other 
elsewhere  made  on  like  occasions. 

**  The  nuncio,*'  says  the  report  sent  to  Rome 
respecting  these  events,  the  words  of  which  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote,  **  the  nuncio  ex- 
erted himself  zealously  to  remedy  the  irregu- 
larity which  had  occurred.  He  caused  the 
kin^  to  draw  up  a  written  protest  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  conscience,  wherein  he  declared 
that  what  lie  had  mnted,  he  granted  not 
with  his  will,  but  wholly  and  solely  compelled 
thereto  by  force.  Furthermore  the  nuncio 
induced  his  majesty  to  gnnt  corresponding 
concessions  to  the  catholics,  so  as  to  be  in 
Sweden  as  in  Poland,  under  pledges  to  both 
parties,  a  condition  under  which  uie  German 
emperor  is  also  placed.  The  king  was  con- 
tent to  do  this.*'! 

A  singular  device  this.  A  protest  was  not 
considered  enough.  To  be  rid  in  some  de- 
gree of  an  obli^tion  contracted  upon  oath, 
a  contrary  oath  is  pledged  to  the  other  party: 
thus  an  engagement  entered  into  with  both 
parties,  and  the  necessity  incurred  of  eztend- 
ingequal  rights  to  both. 

The  Swedes  were  astonished  that  the  king, 
alter  such  solemn  fdedges,  immediately  ex- 
tended an  iU-concealed  protection  to  the  ca- 
tholica  This  was  nndoubtedlv  the  result  of 
this  secret  obligation.     '*  Bemre  his  depar- 


*  The  words,  however,  were  auch  u  to  leave  open  a 
chance  of  evainon.  "  Ad  offlcia  publica  nulli  jpromove- 
bunuir  in  patria  qui  r^ionem  evangelioam  noiant  salv- 
am,  qnin  poUus  qui  earn  serio  defendere  volunt  publicis 
ofl&ciia  prvflciamor.'*  Oeneralis  confirmatio  postulato- 
ram  recfe  Sigitmandl  in  Baax,  p.  637. 

t  Relatione  dello  staio  apirituale  e  politico  del  refno  di 
Suezia,  1898.  **  Mand5  afcuni  lenalori  PolacchI  a  darle 
pane  dello  etato  delle  coee  in  le  sue  ciroostanse  e  conse- 
guense,  e  decti  patri  dichiararono  che  presupposto  la  ne- 
cessiia  e  pericolo  nel  auale  era  costitutu  la  Mo-  S.  la  po- 
tesse  senxa  offender  Dio  concedere  alii  hereiici  ci6  che 
ricercavancK  e  la  Mt>'  S.  per  sua  ginsiiftcasiono  ne  voile 
vno  seritto  da  detti  patri.— Hora  Cuu  la  coroaatione  e  con- 
ceasiono  pose  ogn\  aiudio  il  nuncio  per  applicare  qualche 
lemedlo  al  diaordine  aegulto,  onde  operb  per  sicurexxa 
della  conacienxa  di  S.  Mt»-  che  eUa  lareaae  una  proteata  in 
•eriuo,  come  ella  non  con  la  volont4  aua  ma  per  pwa  ibr- 
sa  si  era  indotta  a  concedere  cib  che  aveva  oonceaao ;  e 
peimaae  al  p<m>*  re  che  concedeaae  da  parte  agli  oattollci 
•Itreuanto  quanto  aveva  conceduto  alii  heretici,  di  mode 
ahe  a  guiaa  dell'  imperatore  e  del  re  di  Polonia  reatasae 
la  liu-  s.  giurau  utrique  parti.  8.  MU*  ai  contemb  di 
larlo,  ec  Immediatamente  miae  in  eaecutione  le  dette  con- 
eeaaioni :  perche  avanti  la  aua  partenza  diede  uttci  e  dig- 
Bita  a  cattollci,  e  laacib  in  quastro  luoghl  Teacercitto  della 
religione  a  fBce  giurare  a  quattro  aovematori,  ae  ben  eiano 
hereiicL  quail  laacib  nel  regno,  che  hawebbero  piptetto 
la  reUgioM  •  le  catiollcl. 


tore,*'  continues  the  author  of  oar  report  with 
much  complacency,  **  the  king  bestowed  of^ 
fices  and  dignities  on  catholics,  and  caused 
four  governors,  although  they  were  heretics, 
to  swear  to  protect  the  catholics  and  their  re* 
ligion.  In  four  places  he  re-established  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  service.'* 

Such  measures  as  these  might  serve  per- 
haps to  eoothe  the  troubled  conscience  of  a 
devout  king,  but  could  have  no  other  than  a 
prejudicial  efiect  on  the  coarse  of  events. 

For  these  precisely  were  the  causes  that  the 
Swedish  estates,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual excitement,  rushed  into  more  decided 
opposition. 

The  clergy  reformed  their  schools  in  a  q>i» 
rit  dT  rigid  Lutheranism,  and  ordained  a  so* 
lemn  thanksgiving  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  religion  "  against  the  designs  and  devicei 
of  the  Jesuits."  In  1595  a  resolution  wa« 
passed  in  the  diet  of  Stkdercdping,  that  the 
use  of  the  catholic  ritual,  wherever  the  king 
had  established  it,  should  be  again  abolished. 
**  We  unanimously  resolve,"  say  the  estates, 
**  that  dl  sectarians,  who  are  opposed  to  the 
evangelical  religion,  and  who  have  taken  up 
Uieir  abode  in  the  country,  shall  within  six 
weeks  be  removed  out  of  the  whole  realm  ;"* 
a  resolution  which  was  most  strictly  enforc^ 
The  convent  of  Wadstena,  that  had  subsisted 
for  two  hundred  and  eleven  years,  and  had 
stood  its  ground  in  the  midst  of  so  many  com- 
motions, was  now  dissolved  and  destroyed. 
Angermannus  held  a  visitation  such  as  was 
never  paralleled.  Whoever  neglected  to  at* 
tend  the  evangelical  church  was  scourged 
with  rods;  the  archbishop  took  with  him  a 
stout  student  who  inflicted  the  chastisement 
under  his  own  eyes.  The  altars  of  the  saints 
were  destroyed,  their  relics  scattered,  and 
the  ceremonies  which  in  1598  had  been  de- 
clared indi/Terent,  were  abolished  in  many 
places  in  1597. 

The  relative  position  of  Sigismund  and 
Charles  to  each  other,  gave  a  cast  of  person- 
ality to  this  movement 

Every  thin?  that  was  done  was  in  op]K»i- 
tion  to  the  well-known  wishes  and  regulations 
of  the  king,  and  in  all  duke  Charles  had  a 
commanding  influence.  The  duke  held  the 
diets  against  the  express  commands  of  Sigis- 
mund, all  attempts  on  whose  part  to  interfere 
in  the  national  concerns,  the  former  endea- 
voured to  prevent  Charles  procured  the 
passing  of  a  resolution,  by  virtue  of  which,  no 
rescript  of  the  king's  was  to  be  of  force,  till  it 
had  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  Swedish 
administration.t 

Charles  was  already  virtually  lord  and  aov- 

*  Acta  eccleaia  in  conventu  Sudercop.  in  Baai  WT. 

t*'Auaa  Uluatriaaimi  principle  domhii  Carol!  Sudeiw 
mannis  duda  adversua  aereniaaimum  «i  potentiaainittni 
dominum  SIglamundum  III.  regem  Suecia  et  Polonia  aua- 
cepta,  acripta  et  publicau  ex  mandate  8.  R.  Majeilatii 
pmlo.*'  DaBLlMSL 
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ereisfn  of  Sweden,  and  the  tboofflit  bemi  to 
present  itself  to  htm  of  making  himself  so  in 
name.  Thin  ia  indicated  among  other  cirenm- 
stances  by  a  dream  he  had  in  1505.  It  eeemed 
to  him  that  at  a  banquet  in  Finland,  a  covered 
doable  dieh  waa  set  before  him:  he  raised 
the  cover,  and  beheld  in  one  dish  the  insi||rnia 
of  royalty,  in  the  other  a  death's  head.  8nni^ 
lar  thoajfhts  were  afloat  in  the  nation. 

A  0tory  was  carrent  in  the  country,  that  at 
Linkdping  a  crowned  eagle  had  been  seen 
combating  with  one  uncrowned:  the  un- 
crowned bird  had  been  victorious. 

But  when  matters  had  gone  thus  fhr,  when 
protestant  principles  had  been  asserted  with 
such  rigour,  and  their  champion  seemed  to 
pretend  to  royal  power,  a  party  at  last  arose 
<m  behalf  of  the  king.  Some  nobles  who  had 
recourse  to  his  authority  for  support  against 
the  duke  were  banished ;  their  adherents  re- 
mained in  the  country:  the  countnr-people 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  abolition  of  all  cer- 
emonies, and  attributed  various  evils  that 
befel  the  country  to  that  cause.  In  Finland 
the  governor  Fleming  set  up  the  royal  stand- 
ard. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  that  made  it  on 
the  one  hand  necessary,  on  the  other  expedi- 
ent, for  king  Si^:i8mund  to  assay  his  fortune 
once  more.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  mo- 
ment in  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  re- 
establish his  authority.  In  the  summer  of 
1596  be  once  more  set  out  to  take  possession 
of  his  hereditarjT  dominions. 

He  was  this  time  if  possible,  more  strictly 
cathflic  than  before.  The  good  soul  believed 
that  many  an  evil  which  had  befallen  him 
since  his  last  journey,  amongst  others,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  had  been  inflicted  on  him 
because,  on  that  occasion,  he  had  nude  con- 
cessions to  the  heretics :  with  anguish  of  heart 
he  divulged  these  painful  thoughts  to  the 
nuncia  He  declared  he  would  rather  die  than 
again  ratify  anything  that  could  sully  the 
purity  of  his  conscience. 

But  the  interests  of  Sigismund  had  now 
acquired  some  community  with  those  of 
Europe  in  general.  Cathdicism  was  making 
such  vast  progress,  that  it  regarded  an  enter- 
prize  in  so  remote  a  country  as  Sweden,  prin- 
ciually  in  the  light  of  a  portion  of  a  general 
scheme.  .      «      .    , 

Already,  in  former  tmies,  the  Spaniards 
had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  Swedish  coasts! 
during  their  contesU  with  England;  it  had 
appeared  to  them  that  the  possession  of  a 
Swedish  port  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  them,  and  they  had  entered  into  negocia- 
tions  on  the  subject  It  was  now  not  doubted 
that  Sigismund,  as  soon  as  he  was  master  in 
his  own  dominions,  would  grant  them  Elfsborg 
in  West  Gothland.  In  that  port  a  fleet  might 
easily  be  built,  kept  in  readiness  for  servfee, 
and  manned  with  Poles  and  Swedes.    How 


much  more  advantageoody  might  war  be 
waged  against  England  from  that  port  than 
from  Spain;  she  would  then  ve^  soon  be 
taught  to  cease  molesting  India.  The  khig'a 
autnority,  too,  in  Sweden,  could  not  but  de- 
rive advantage  from  an  alliance  with  the 
catholic  king.* 

But  there  was  yet  more  to  be  considered: 
the  cathdics  contemplated  the  orobability  of 
their  acquiring  mastery  in  Finland,  and  oa 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  From  Finland  thsy 
hop^  to  make  a  successful  attack  on  Rusna, 
and  by  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  sea,  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  duchy  of  Pmsna  under 
their  dominion.  The  electoral  house  of  Bran- 
denburg had  noC  yet  been  able,  by  anv  nego- 
ciation,  to  obtain  the  investiture  of  this  fief; 
the  nuncio  asserted  that  the  king  was  resolved 
not  to  grant  it,  but  to  annex  the  duchy  to  the 
crown.  He  strove  with  all  his  nught  to  con- 
firm him  in  that  design,  chiefly,  of  coarse, 
from  religious  considerations ;  for  never  would 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  consent  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Prussia.! 

If  we  reflect,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  range 
of  ulterior  views  which  depended  on  the 
king's  success, — no  very  improbable  event 
after  all, — and,  on  the  other,  on  the  general 
importance  to  which  Sweden  would  be  raised 
if  protestantism  proved  victorious  in  that 
kingdom,  we  shall  then  perceive  that  the 
present  moment  was  that  of  a  great  crisis  ia 
the  hisUNT  uf  Europe. 

Zamoisky  had  advised  the  king  to  advance 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  ermv,  and  subdue 
Sweden  by  force.  Sigismund  held  such  a 
course  unnecessary;  he  would  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  thought-of  oflTering  him  a 
forcible  resistance  in  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions. He  had  with  him,  however,  about 
^ve  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  landed 
without  opposition  in  Calinar,  whence  he  set 
out  for  Stockhobn ;  another  division  of  hk 
troops  had  already  arrived  there,  and  been 
admitted  into  the  city,  whilst  a  body  of  Fin- 
landers  advanced  upon  Upland. 

Meanwhile  duke  Charles  had  also  taken  op 
arms.  If  the  king  triumphed,  there  wu 
plainly  an  end  to  ue  duke's  power,  and  U> 
the  ascendancy  of  protestantisuL  Whilst  his 
Upland  peasants  held  the  Finlanders  in  check, 

*  ReUUone  dello  liato  ■piritnale  •  politico.  Tho  pi»- 
pOMl  ¥rM:  ^Che  a  speoe  del  cauolico  fi  inonteaga  m 
prMidIo  nella  foitexu  che  guanli  il  porto,  topn  lo  quato 
niuDa  mperioiita  habbia  il  cattolico,  ma  conaegni  low> 
pendio  par  eMo  prealdio  al  ro  cU  Pdonla."  [Hut  a  am* 
■00  dKNild  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  hi«  cauoUe 
majeitjr  in  the  foctreM  commandinc  the  poit,  over  whick 
gaiTieoo  hla  catholic  majeity  ehould  have  no  autbtritjt 
out  ehoaldconaignita  pay  to  the  king  of  Poland.]        ^ 

t  ReUUone  dfPolonia,  1698.  «« Atteoo  che  afrimani 
il  docaio  nolle  Bruidebunhesi  non  al  pu6  aipettare  a 
introdnrre  la  reliclone  cauolica,ti  mootra  S.  M***  ritolota 
dlToler  ricuperare  11  deuo  dncato."  [Seeing  Uiat  if  the 
doch  J  romaina  In  the  handa  of  the  Bimndenbvnh  &ail7> 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  introducing  the  catholic  religioa 
there,  hia  majeaif  appeon  raMlvod  on  recofartng  poMit- 
■loaofUieaSddMliyT^ 
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be  himself  with  a  regular  military  force, 
threw  himself  in  the  kind's  way  as  he  march- 
ed by  Stegeborg,  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  royal  army,  and  the  reference  of  all 
matters  in  dispute  to  a  diet ;  on  these  terms 
being  agreed  to,  he  would  disband  his  forces. 
The  king^  would  not  yield  to  them,  and  the 
two  hostile  bodies  advanced  against  each 
other. 

Their  numbers  were  inconsiderable, — a  few 
thousand  men  (»  either  side;  but  the  result 
of  the  conflict  was  not  the  less  serious  and  of 
enduring  effect,  than  if  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  vast  armies. 

Every  thing  depended  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  princes.  Charles,  his  own  ad- 
viser, was  a  daring,  resolute  man ;  and,  what 
was  most  important,  he  was  in  actual  posses- 
sion. Sigismund,  dependent  on  others,  was 
weak,  good-natured,  no  soldier ;  and  now  he 
was  pla4^  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of 
conquering  the  kingdom  that  was  his  own  of 
rif  ht ;  the  legitimate  king  indeed,  but  com- 
pelled to  do  &ttle  against  the  king  de  facto. 

Twice  the  troops  engaged  each  other  near 
Stangebro.  On  the  first  occasion  they  met 
rather  by  chance  than  design ;  the  king  had 
the  advantage,  and  is  said  himself  to  have 
checked  the  carnage  of  the  Swedes ;  but  in 
the  second  engagement,  the  Dalecarlians  hav- 
ing come  to  me  duke's  support,  and  his  fleet 
being  arrived,  he  had  the  upper  hand.  No 
one  checked  the  slaughter  of  the  Poles.  Sig- 
ismund suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  was  forced 
to  yield  to  whatever  wad  demanded  of  him.* 

He  even  consented  to  deliver  up  the  few 
faithful  adherents  he  had  found,  to  he  judged 
by  a  Swedish  tribunal.  For  himself,  he  pro- 
mised to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  diet 

This,  however,  was  only  a  subterfuge, 
caught  at  in  the  perplexities  of  the  moment. 
Instead  of  attending  the  diet,  where  he  would 
have  had  but  to^ay  the  melancholy  part  of 
the  vanquished,  he  set  sail  with  the  first 
&vourable  wind  for  Dantzig. 

He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that 
Bome  other  time,  in  some  happier  moment,  he 
would  at  last  become  master  of  his  inherit- 
ance ;  but  by  thus  withdrawing  from  it,  he, 
in  fact,  abandoned  it  to  itself,  and  to  the  para- 
mount influence  of  his  uncle,  who  did  not 
scruple,  after  some  time,  to  assume  the  title, 
as  well  as  the  authority,  of  king ;  and  then, 
80  far  from  waiting  the  assault  of  war  on 
Swedish  ground,  carried  it  himself  into  Po- 
land, where  it  was  waged  with  varying 
success  on  either  side. 

Detigna  on  Russia, 

In  a  short  while,  however,  it  seemed  as  if 

•  Piacenl  Chionicon  gestoram  in  Europa  singaUrium* 
p.  159.  Eztncts  from  Uie  letten  of  Uie  pnnoes  ia  Oeijer '» 
Mw«di«cbe  OMchichM  ii.  §  306. 
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the  frustration  of  this  enterprise  was  to  be 
made  good  by  happy  results  elsewhere. 

It  is  well  known  how  often  already  the 
pope  had  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  over 
Russia.  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  had 
made  the  attempt ;  then  Passevin,  the  Jesuit, 
had  tried  his  fortune  with  I  wan  Wasiljowitsch. 
A^in,  in  1594,  Clement  VIII.  sent  a  cer- 
tam  Comuleo  to  Moscow,  with  more  .than 
usual  confidence  in  his  success,  since  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  language.  But  all  these 
efforts  were  vain.  Boris  Godunow  broadly 
asserted  that  "Moscow  was  now  the  true 
orthodox  Rome,"  and  caused  himself  to  be 
prayed  for  as  "  the  only  Christian  ruler  in  the 
world." 

The  more  welcome,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  the  prospect  most  unexpectedly 
presented  by  the  rise  of  the  false  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  attached  himself  almost  nK>re  to 
the  religious  than  to  the  political  interests  of 
Poland. 

It  was  to  a  catholic  confessor  he  first  re- 
vealed himself.  Fathers  of  the  company  of 
Jesus  were  despatched  to  examine  him ;  after 
which  Rangone,  the  nuncio,  espoused  his 
cause.  The  latter  declared  to  him,  at  their 
very  first  meeting,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
hope,  unless  he  abjured  the  schismatic  reli- 
gion and  adopted  the  catholic.  Demetrius 
made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying ;  he  had 
already  given  a  previous  promise  to  that 
effect  On  the  following  Sunday  his  recan- 
tation took  place.*  To  his  great  delight  Sig- 
ismund hereupon  acknowledged  him,  which 
he  justly  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  the 
legate,  promising  him  in  return  that  he  would 
do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  defence  of  the  catholic  faith.! 

The  promise  forthwith  acquired  vast  im- 
portance. His  tale  was  hardly  believed  in 
Poland ;  but  how  great  was  the  astonishment 
of  all,  when  the  needy  fugitive  shortly  after- 
wards actually  took  possession  of  the  palace 
of  the  czars.  The  sudden  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor, which  was  looked  on  by  the  populace 
as  a  Divine  judgment,  very  probably  contri- 
buted most  to  the  event 

Demetrius  now  renewed  his  pledge;  he 
welcomed  the  nephew  of  the  nuncio  with 
marks  of  high  esteem  and  reverence ;  and  on 
the  arrival,  soon  afterwards,  of  his  Polish 
consort,  with  a  numerous  suite,  not  only  of 
cavalien  and  ladies,  but,  above  all,  of  monks, 
— Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuits,!  he 

•  AUesaandro  Cilli :  Historia  di  Moecovia,  p.  11.  Cilli 
was  present  at  thia  act.  In  Karaimin,  x.  p.  lOS,  of  the 
traoMation,  there  is  a  paaaage  not  taken  00  accurately 
from  Cilli  aa  it  may  appear.  Karamein  did  Bot  even 
undentand  Cilli.  We  do  not  find  in  the  latter  anything 
like  the  words  Karamain  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Deme- 
trius. 

t  Cilli :  **  Con  rinnovare  insieme  la  promessa  dell' 
ai^umenio  e  difesa  per  quanto  haveaeefo  potuto  le  sue 
force  e  nel  suo  imperto  e  luori  di  quelle  della  iaata(ede 


t  Cilli.  p.  66. 
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assembly  a  strong,  and  gradually  a  domiiiaiit 
party. 

But  this  system  was  directly  prodoctiye  of 
a  twofold  opposition  of  extreme  moment,  as 
regarded  the  constitation  of  Poland,  and  the 
interests  of  religion. 

The  provincial  deputies  set  themselves  in 
o|^[x>8ition  to  the  senate  as  a  political  body. 
As  the  latter  adhered  to  the  king,  so  the  for- 
mer attached  themselves  to  Zamoisky,*  whom 
they  held  in  unbounded  reverence,  and  who 
derived  from  their  devotion,  a  consequence 
almost  equal  to  that  of  royalty..  Such  a  posi- 
tion must  have  had  peculiar  charms  for  an 
enterprising  magnate.  It  was  filled  after  the 
chancel lor*s  death,  by  Zebrzydowski,  palatine 
of  Cracow. 

The  protestants  joined  this  party.  It  was, 
in  fact,  to  the  bishops  they  both  alike  attribo- 
ted  their  grievances,  these  on  account  of  their 
temporal,  those  on  account  of  their  spiritual 
influence.  The  protestants  were  indignant, 
that  in  a  commonwealth  like  that  of  Poland, 
based  on  the  free  consent  of  parties,  well- won 
rights  were  continually  violated,  that  men  of 
low  grade  were  raised  to  eminent  offices,  and 
men  of  good  blood  were  forced  to  obey  Ihpm. 
These  sentiments  were  shared  by  many  ca- 
tholics, f 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  admix- 
ture of  religious  motives  gave  additional  viru- 
lence to  the  political  commotions. 

After  the  repeated  allegation  of  grievances, 
the  refusal  of  subsidies,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  diet,  ail  in  vain, — the  malcontents  at  last 
adopted  the  only  remaining  means,  and  som- 
moded  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  to  the  Ro- 
koss.  The  Rokoss  was  a  legal  form  of  insur- 
rection, whereby  the  assembled  nobles  as- 
sumed the  right  of  putting  the  senate  and  the 
king  on  their  trial.  In  this  assembly,  the  pro- 
testants were  the  more  important,  inasmuch 
as  they  combined  with  the  followers  of  the 
Greek  faith. 

The  king,  however,  had  likewise  his  adhe- 
rents. The  nuncio  kept  the  bishops  together ;{ 
the  bishops  gave  the  senate  its  bias :  a  league 
was  resolved  on  in  defence  of  the  king  and  of 
religion,  and  the  favourable  moment  was  pru- 
dently seized,  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  dissen- 
sions between  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  The 
king*s  firmness  proved  inflexible  even  in  the 
hour  of  danger ;  his  cause  was  just,  and  he 
relied  on  God. 

And,  in  fact,  he  gained  the  upper  hand. 
He  dissolved  the  Rokoss  in  October  1606,  just 

^Piasecius:  "Zamoyscitis  cijjui  aotoritaie  poilfsimum 
nitebatur  ordo  nuociorum."  From  this  time  forth  ihj 
countiy  delegatea  grew  powerful ;  one  paitj  euppoitea 
the  other. 

t  Celli :  *"  OH  eretici  spalleggiati  da  cattM  cattolici 
facevano  gran  forxa  per  ottenerela  confMerattone." 

t  "  II  nuntio  RaiLKone  con  sua  destresza  e  diligenia 
tenne  e  conaerv6  in  lede  molti  di  principali."  [The  nun- 
cio Rangone,  by  his  address  and  penerennce,  kept  oanj 
leading  men  iasl  in  their  fiOth.] 


seemed  bent  on  faithfully  executing  his  pro- 
mise. 

But  this  was  the  venr  means  that  most 
contributed  to  his  downfall.  That  which  pro- 
cured him  the  support  of  the  Poles,  deprived 
him  of  the  goodwill  of  the  Russians.  They 
said  he  did  not  eat  and  bathe  like  them ;  that 
he  did  not  revere  the  saints;  that  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  had  placed  an  unbaptized  hea- 
then bride  on  the  throne  of  Moscow; — it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  be  a  son  of  the 
czars.* 

Some  inexplicable  conviction  had  induced 
them  to  recognize  him  ;  by  another  that*pos- 
sessed  them  with  still  greater  force,  they  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  hurl  him  from  the 
throne. 

The  true  primary  force  in  this  case,  too, 
was  religion.  In  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Swe- 
den, a  power  arose,  which,  from  its  very  origin 
and  nature,  was  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of 
Catholicism. 

hUemal  commotions  in  Poland. 

Abortive  enterprises  against  a  foreign  foe 
have  commonly*  the  eflTect  of  stirring  up  do- 
mestic troubles.  A  movement  now  began  in 
Poland,  that  made  it  doubtfiil  whether  the 
king  would  be  able  to  persist  in  the  system 
with  which  he  had  begun  his  reign.  Its 
causes  were  as  follows. 

King  Sigismund  did  not  always  maintain  a 
ffood  understanding  with  those  by  whose  ef- 
S>rts  he  had  obtained  the  crown.  They  had 
called  on  him  to  oppose  Austria;  whereas  he, 
on  the  contraiy,  closely  allied  himself  with 
that  power.  Twice  he  selected  his  consort 
from  the  line  of  Gratz,  and  he  once  incurred 
suspicion  of  a  design  to  make  the  crown  pass 
to  that  family. 

This  conduct  had  been  enough  to  disgust 
the  chancellor  Zamoisky ;  but  what  exaspe- 
rated him  still  more  was,  that  the  king,  to 
make  himself  independent  even  of  his  friends 
and  supporters,  not  unfrequcntly  advanced 
their  rivals  to  the  more  important  places,  and 
admitted  them  into  the  senate. f 

For  the  senate  was  the  chief  instrument  of 
power  which  Sigismund  endeavoured  to  em- 
ploy. He  filled  it  with  individuals  devoted  to 
his  own  person,  and  made  it  likewise  entirely 
catholic;  the  bishops,  nominated  under  the 
influence  of  the  legate,  constituted  in  that 

•  Milller:  Sammlang  Russtscher  Gesch.  y.  377,  re- 
Biarfcs.  that  letters  from  the  pope  were  found  upon  him. 

t  Cilli :  Historia  delle  sollevationi  di  Polonia,  1606- 
1606,  Pisloria^  1627— an  authorthe  more  trustworthy,  as  he 
was  long  in  tiie  king's  senrice— sets  forth  in  the  verv  l>e- 
ginning  how  powerful  was  Zamoiskj:  **ZamoBkhi  si 
voleva  alquanto  della  regia  autorit4  usurpare.'  [Za- 
moislcy  was  disposed  to  usurp  somewhat  of  the  roval 
authonir:]  but  he  tells,  too,  how  the  king  withMood  him, 
"  essendo  patrone  S.  M**-  non  solo  di  conferire  le  dignity 
del  regno,  ma  anco  le  stease  entrate."  [His  majesty 
having  at  his  absolute  disposal  not  only  the  digniues  o9 
the  kingdom,  but  also  the  rtrenues  thenMelTei.J 
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at  the  time  when  a  great  number  of  its  mem- 
bers had  withdrawn :  in  July  1607,  the  par- 
ties came  to  a  regular  engagement  With 
the  cry  of  *•  Jesa  Maria,"  they  royal  troops 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  and  routed  them. 
Zebrzydowski,  for  a  while,  still  kept  the  field, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  submit  in  1606.  A 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 

Now,  therefore,  the  administration  was  at 
liberty  to  pursue  the  catholic  course  it  had 
entered  upon. 

The  anti-catholics  were  excluded  from  pub- 
lic employment,  and  Rome  was  incessant  in 
its  praises  of  the  effects  produced  by  this  sys- 
tem.* *•  A  protestant  prince, — a  prince  who 
should  bestow  appointments  in  equal  propor- 
tions on  both  parties,  would  fill  the  land  with 
heretics ;  for  men  are  evermore  ruled  by  pri- 
vate interest :  but  since  the  king  is  so  stead- 
fast, the  nobility  follow  his  will." 

Restraints  were  also  imposed  on  the  pro- 
testant service  fai  the  rojral  towns.  **  With- 
out recurring  to  open  force,"  says  a  papal  in- 
struction, **  me  inhabitants  are  yet  compelled 
to  become  converts.t 

The  nuncio  took  care  that  the  supreme 
courts  should  be  filled  with  judges  well  dis- 
posed to  the  catholic  church,  and  conducted 
**  in  accordance  with  the  holy  canonical  max- 
ims." Mixed  marriages  were  then  matters 
of  peculiar  importance.  The  supreme  court 
would  not  acknowledge  any  which  were  not 
solemnized  in  presence  of  the  parish  priest 
and  some  witnesses:  but  the  parish  priests 
refused  to  hallow  mixed  marrriages;  it  was 
no  wonder  therefore,  if  many  persons  became 
catholics  simply  to  avoid  prejudicing  their 
children.  Others  were  compelled  to  take  the 
some  course,  because  the  possession  of  church 
patronage  by  protestanta,  was  made  subject 
of  litigation.  A  state  possesses  a  thousand 
means  of  promoting  a  system  of  opinion  which 
it  regards  with  favour;  and  these  were  all 
employed  in  the  present  case,  as  far  as  was 
possible  without  direct  compulsion ;  the  work 
of  conversion  went  on  noiselessly,  but  unceas- 
ingly. Undoubtedly  the  earnestness  and  en- 
ergy with  which  the  nuncios  administered  the 

•  Infltnictione  e  V.  Sri«.  Mr«.  dl  Torres :  "  II  re  benchft 
nato  di  paire  e  fra  popoli  erectici.  A  tanto  pio  e  tanto  di- 
TOlo  e  dl  santi  cootumi  guernito,  cbe  dentro  a  Roma  non 
avrebbe  potuto  nascere  o  allevaraene  un  inipcliorp,  impe- 
rocchd  havendo  etso  con  la  longhpzza  del  rrgnare  muiati 
f  MDatorf  eretici,  che  an  tre  ne  ioj;li  erano  luui,  gli  ha 
fatto  divenirp,  levatine  due  o  tre,  luiti  qiianti  cauolici." 

EThe  kio^,  though  bom  of  a  heretic  father,  and  amon^  a 
eretic  people,  \b  so  pious  and  devout,  ana  adorned  with 
•ach  nnctitj  of  conduct,  thai  a  better  man  could  not  have 
been  bom  or  reared  in  Rome ;  for  ha  vine,  in  the  course  of 
hit  reign,  changed  the  spnaiors  from  neretics,  aa  they 


w«i4  all  except  three,  he  haa  made  them,  all  but  two  or 
three,  become  catholics.]  Their  principle  was:  *'Le 
coae  apiriiuali  aeguono  il  corao  delle  temporali.'*  [Spi- 
rhual  things  follow  the  course  of  temporal.! 

t  InatmuioneaMr.Lanceloui:  *'  La conuirtl  (the  king) 
grandemente  a  vieure  che  nella  citt&  regia,  che  da  lei  di- 
pendono  aUro  esercitio  di  relisione  che  il  cattolico  si 
comporti,  nA  permetta  che  v'  abbiano  tempj  n6  sinagoge 
loro :  poichA  si  vengono  per  tal  dolce  modo  senza  violenza 
ngprewa  a  far  convenire  o  a  mutar  paeae.** 


affiirs  of  the  church,  had  a  great  share  in  this 
result  They  made  it  their  care  that  the 
bishoprics  should  be  filled  by  none  but  well 
qualified  men,  they  visited  the  convents,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  sending  to  Poland 
disobedient  and  turbulent  members  from  other 
places,  where  they  were  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them.  They  also  directed  their  attention  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
introduce  psalmody  and  schools  into  the  par- 
ishes. They  insisted  on  the  establishment  of 
episcopal  seminaries. 

The  Jesuits  were  particularly  active  a^nts 
of  the  nuncios.  We  find  them  at  work  m  all 
the  provinces,  among  the  docile  Livonians ;  in 
Lithuania,  where  they  had  to  root  out  the  lin- 
gering relics  of  the  old  serpent  worship; 
among^Uie  Greeks,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
frequently  the  only  catholic  priests;  they  had 
often  to  baptize  youths  of  eighteen,  and  they 
fell  in  with  men  in  years  who  had  never  par- 
taken of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  above  all, 
they  were  employed  in  Poland  Proper,  where, 
as  a  member  of  the  order  boasts,  "  hundreds 
of  learned,  orthodox,  and  godly  men  of  the 
order,  were  busy  in  rooting  out  errors,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  catholic  piety,  by  schools 
and  associations,  with  voice  and  pen."*      ^   : 

Here  too,  they  awoke  the  same  enthusiasm 
as  usual  in  the  minds  of  their  followers ;  but 
it  was  most  unhappily  combined  with  the  in- 
solence of  an  overbearing  young  nobility. 
The  kinff  avoided  overt  acts  of  violence :  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits  deemed  themselves  au- 
thorized to  commit  them. 

They  not  unfrequently  celebrated  Ascen- 
sion day  by  making  an  assault  upon  the  evan- 
^lical  party,  breaking  into  their  houses,  pil- 
laging and  destroying.  Woe  to  him  whom 
they  caught  in  his  house,  or  even  met  in  the 
streets. 

In  1606,  the  church  of  the  evanrelists  in 
Cracow  was  stormed,  and  the  church  yard  in 
1607:  the  dead  bodies  were  torn  out  of  the 
graves.  In  161 1,  the  churches  of  the  protests 
ants  in  Wilna,  were  demolished,  and  the 
priests  abused  or  killed.  In  161.^,  there  ap- 
peared, in  Posen,  a  book  maintaining  that  the 
evangelicals  had  no  right  to  reside  in  that 
city :  next  year  the  Jesuit  students  destroyed 
the  Bohemian  church,  not  leaving  one  stone 
on  another,  and  the  Lutheran  church  was 
burnt  The  like  doings  were  seen  in  other 
places:  in  some,  the  protestants  were  con- 
strained by  the  incessant  attacks  on  them  to 
dispose  of  their  churches.  Ere  long,  the  mis- 
chief was  not  confined  to  the  towns :  the  stu- 
dents of  Cracow  burned  the  neighbouring 
churches  in  the  country.  In  Podlachia  an 
aged  evangelical  clergyman  named  Burkuw, 
was  walking  before  his  carriage,  leaning  on 
his  staff;  a  Polish  nobleman,  driving  in  the 

*  Argentus  de  rebus  societatis  Jeau  in  regno  Polonis, 
1615 :  It  might  easily  bo  more  inaiructive. 
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opposite  direction,  ordered  his  coachman  to 
mn  his  horses  straight  at  him ;  before  the  old 
man  coald  step  aside,  he  was  knocked  down, 
and  he  died  of  the  injnries  he  received.* 

But  with  all  that  was  done,  protestantism 
was  not  to  be  extinguished.  The  king  was 
bound  by  a  promise  which  he  had  not  the 
power  to  retract.  The  nobles  remained  free 
from  constraint,  and  did  not  all  recant  imme- 
diately. At  times,  after  numerous  judgments 
unfavourable  to  the  protestant  cause,  a  favour- 
able one  was  given,  and  here  and  there  a 
church  was  restored  to  the  Lutherans.  In  the 
towns  of  Polish  Prussia,  the  protestants  al- 
ways constituted  the  majority.  It  was  stiU 
more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  Greeks;  the 
union  of  1595,  excited  disgust  much  more 
than  imitation.  The  dissenting  party  consist- 
ing of  protestants  and  Greeks,  was  always 
one  of  great  importance ;  the  most  industrious 
towns,  and  the  most  warlike  tribes,  such  as 
the  Cossacks,  lent  peculiar  cogency  to  their 
demands.  Their  opposition  was  the  more 
formidable,  as  it  was  day  by  day  more  strongly 
backed  by  their  neighbours  the  Russians  and 
Swedes,  who  had  successfully  withstood  idl 
efSbtta  to  subdue  them. 

{  2.  Continuation  of  a  counier'TefomuUion 
in  Germany, 

Whdly  difl^rent  were  the  principles  enter- 
tained in  Germany,  where  every  prince  held 
it  to  be  his  undoubted  right  to  arrange  the  re- 
ligion of  his  own  dominions  according  to  his 
own  notions. 

The  movement  begun  in  favour  of  Catholi- 
cism proceeded  therefore  without  much  assist- 
ance from  the  imperial  power,  and  without 
attracting  extraordinary  attention. 

The  ecclesiastical  princes  in  particular,  oon- 
oeived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  bring  back  their 
territories  to  Catholicism. 

We  now  find  among  them  men  trained  in 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits :  Johann  Adam  von 
Bicken,  elector  of  Mainz  from  1601  to  1604, 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in 
Rome.  He  once  heard  m  the  castle  of  Kdn- 
igstein,  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  the 
place  sinfkig  hyms  in  the  funeral  service  over 
their  deceased  pastor.  "  Let  them,'*  he  ex- 
claimed, *^give  their  synagogue  decent  bu- 
rial !'*  The  next  Sunday  a  Jesuit  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  from  that  day  forth  it  was 
never  again  filled  by  a  Lutheran  preacher. 
The  same  occurred  elsewhere.f  W  hat  Bicken 
left  incomplete,  his  successor  Johann  Schweik- 
aid  zealously  continued.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  but  he  held 
the  reins  of  government  for  all  that  in  his  own 
hands,  and  displayed  uncommon  talent  as  a 

*  WeogetBcii  Slavonia  reforroata,  p.  224. 232. 236. 244. 
247. 
f  Senrtua:  Ret  MogunUaOtp.  973. 


ruler.  He  succeeded  in  completing  the  c 
ter  reformation  in  his  whole  diocese,  and  even 
in  £ichsfeld.  He  sent  a  commission  to  Heili* 
genstadt,  which,  within  the  space  of  twoyearSy 
brought  back  200  citizens  to  the  catholic  faith, 
among  them  many  who  had  grown  grey  in 
protestantism.  Some  still  held  out,  whom 
he  admonished  personally  '^as  their  father 
and  shepherd,**  as  he  said,  ^out  of  the  ran- 
cerity  of  his  inmost  heart,"  and  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  conform.  It  was  with  extraordi- 
nary satisfaction  he  saw  a  city  return  to  Catho- 
licism, that  for  forty  years  had  been  entirely 
protestant* 

Similar  were  the  proceedings  of  Ernest  and 
Ferdinand  of  Cologne,  both  of  them  Bavarian 
princes,  and  of  the  elector  Lothaire  of  the 
house  of  Metternich  of  Trier,  a  distinguished 
prince  of  shrewd  understanding,  with  a  happy 
talent  for  overcomin|r  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set him,  prompt  in  his  justice,  vigilant  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  both  of  his  dominions  and 
of  his  family,  and  in  general  an  afiable  man 
and  not  over  rigorous,  provided  religion  was 
not  in  question :  he  tolerated  no  protestants  at 
his  court t  To  these  distinguished  names 
Neithard  von  Thiingen,  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
added  his  own.  When  he  took  possession  of 
his  capital  he  found  the  great  council  wholly 
protestant,  with  the  exception  of  two  members. 
He  had  already  stood  by  bishop  Julian  in 
W&rzburg,  and  now  resolved  to  adopt  the 
measures  of  that  prince  in  Bamberg.  He  im- 
mediately published  his  reformation  edict  to 
take  effect  at  Christmas  1505.  Its  tenour  was, 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  catholic 
ritual,  or  banishment ;  and  although  chapter, 
nobles,  and  landed  proprietors  opposed  him, 
and  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  neighbours,  yet  we  find 
the  reformation  edict  refi^larly  published  every 
year,  and  enforced  in  all  its  provisions.  |  Theo- 
dore von  Fiirstenberg,  rivalled  in  Paderbom 
the  efibrts  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg.  In  the 
year  1596,  he  imprisoned  all  the  priests  of  his 
diocese  who  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  two  kinds.  This  naturally  produced  a 
rupture  between  him  and  his  nobility,  and  we 
find  bishops  and  nobles  engaged  in  driving 
each  other's  cattle  and  horses.  He  also  be- 
came involved  at  last  in  an  open  feud  with 
the  city.  Unfortunately  a  turbulent  dema- 
gogue arose  in  Paderbom,  who  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  adequate  to  the  high  sta- 
tion into  which  he  had  thrust  himself.  In  the 
year  1604,  Paderbom  was  forced  to  do  homage 
anew.  Thereupon  the  Jesuit  colleg[e  was 
most  sumptuously  endowed,  and  an  edict  was 

•  Wolf:  OeachichteyQfnHeiligeiMtadt»&  63.  Betveea 
1581  and  1601  there  were  counted  497  con  verts,  of  wfakh 
1598  had  proportionally  the jreairsi  number,  viz.  73. 

f  Masenius,  Continuatto  Broweri,  p.  474. 

i  Jilck :  Oetchichie  von  Bamberg,  e.  g.  iii.  212. 199:  <r» 
indeed,  paasim,  for  this  history  treaia  particularly  or  th« 
anti-reiormatioo. 
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promal^ted  as  in  Bamberg,  allowiDff  bat  the 
alternative  of  the  mass  or  exile.  Bamberg 
and  Paderborn  gradually  became  wholly  ca- 
tholic* 

Most  remarkable  is  the  rapid,  yet  persistent 
change  which  was  effected  in  all  these  coun- 
tries. Are  we  to  suppose  that  protestantism 
had  not  taken  firm  root  in  the  heart  of  the 
multitude,  or  are  we  to  attribute  the  pheno- 
menon to  the  operations  of  the  Jesuits  ?  At 
least  they  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  and  pru- 
dence. From  ev^ry  point  where  they  fixed 
themselves  they  spread  in  wide  circles.  They 
possessed  the  arts  requisite  to  captivate  the 
crowd ;  their  churches  were  the  most  fre- 

auented;  they  always  boldly  grappled  with 
^e  most  prominent  difiiculties;  was  there 
any  where  a  Lutheran  strong  in  Scriptural 
knowledge,  in  whose  judgment  his  neighbours 
placed  some  reliance,  they  used  every  effort 
to  gain  him  over,  and  in  this,  their  practised 
skill  in  controversy  seldom  leA  them  without 
success.  They  were  forward  in  acts  of  charity 
and  kindness,  rhey  healed  the  sick  and  strove 
to  reconcile  enemies.  Those  whom  they  pre- 
vailed over  and  converted  they  bound  to  them 
by  sacred  oaths.  Multitudes  of  the  faithful 
were  seen  visiting  every  place  of  pilgrimage 
under  th^eir  banners ;  men  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  of  protestants  joined  the  proces- 
sions. 

The  Jesuits  had  educated  not  onlv  spiritual 
but  also  temporal  princes.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  their  two  illustrious  pupils 
Ferdinand  II.  and  Maximilian  I.  came  forward 
op  the  stage  of  Europe. 

It  is  asserted,  that  when  the  young  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  celebrated  Easter  in  die  year 
1596  in  his  capital  of  Gr&tz,  he  was  the  only 
individual  who  received  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  catholic  ritual,  and  tliat  there  were 
bat  three  catholics  in  the  whole  city.f 

In  fiict,  after  the  death  of  the  archduke 
Charles,  tlie  efforts  in  favour  of  Catholicism 
had  dwindled  away  during  the  minority  of  his 
successor,  under  a  not  very  strong  regency. 
The  protestants  had  resumed  the  churches  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled,  and  streng- 
thened their  schools  at  Gratz  by  the  accession 
of  new  and  able  teachers,  and  the  nobility  had 
formed  a  committee  to  resist  all  attempts  that 
might  be  made  to  the  prejudice  of  protestan- 
tisnL 

Despite  of  all  this,  Ferdinand  insUntly  re- 
solved on  proceeding  to  the  prosecution  and 
completion  of  the  counter  refonnation.  To 
this  he  was  impelled  by  motives  of  religion 

•  Stnmk:  Aonalea  Paderborn,  lib.  ixiL  p.  TTML 
f  Hansiiz  Qermania  Sac^^  li.  p.  712.  ^Numeral  Lu< 
thert  0ecuu>rumtantufut  ex  inquilinisOracensibus  psne 
cunctif  invenireniur  avitae  fidei  culiores  tret  non  amp. 
lius."  [Such  ia  the  number  of  LuUier's  aeciariesi  thai  not 
more  than  three  adherens  to  the  ancient  faith  could  be 
ibund  among  almoat  all  the  inhabiianta  of  Or&tz.l    The 

**  p»ne  cunctia,"  '* '    ""'  •-        -  • 

the  matter  unbi 


and  policy  combined.  He  too,  he  said,  was 
determined  to  be  master  in  his  own  dominions, 
as  well  as  the  elector  of  Siycony,  or  the  elec- 
tor of  Palatine.  If  the  peril  was  suggested 
to  him  which  might  attend  an  inroad  of  the 
Turks  during  the  existence  of  civil  discord  in 
his  dominions,  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  act  of  conversion  should  have 
been  accomplished,  thtft  his  people  could  count 
on  Divine  assistance.  In  the  year  1597,  Fer- 
dinand betook  himself  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Loretto  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Clement 
VIII.  He  made  a  vow  to  devote  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  his  hereditaiy 
estates  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  in  this 
design  he  was  strengthened  by  the  pope.  He 
returned  home  with  the  same  fbelings,  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  work.  In  Septem- 
ber 1598,  appeared  his  decree,  bommanding 
all  Lutheran  preachers  to  quit  Grat^within 
fourteen  days.* 

Gr§tz  was  the  focus  of  protestant  doctrine 
and  strength.  No  efibrt  was  lefl  untried  to 
shake  the  archduke's  resolution,  neither  en- 
treaties, nor  warnings,  nor  even  threats ;  but 
the  duke  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
historian  of  Camiola,  •*  fixt  as  marble. "f  A 
similar  decree  was  promulgated  in  Carniola 
in  October,  and  in  December  in  Carinthia. 

And  now  the  estates  displayed  the  utmost 
intractability,  and  that  even  in  their  separate 
local  assemblies,  for  Ferdinand  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned a  general  assembly.  They  refused  to 
pay  their  subsidies,  and  the  soldiers  on  the 
frontiers  already  showed  symptoms  of  turbul- 
ence. But  the  archduke  declared  he  would 
rather  lose  all  he  had  derived  from  God^s 
grace,  than  yield  a  single  step.  The  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Turks,  who  mean- 
while had  taken  Canischa,  and  were  daily 
advancing  and  diowin^  a  more  threatening 
aspect,  at  last  obliged  the  estates  to  vote  the 
supplies,  without  having  previously  been 
granted  any  concessions. 

After  this  there  was  no  longer  any  check 
on  the  archduke's  proceedings.  In  October 
1599,  the  protestant  church  in  Gratz  was  shut 
up,  and  the  evangelical  service  forbidden  on 
pain  of  corporal  or  capital  punishment  A. 
commission  was  formed  which  traversed  the 
country  with  an  armed  retinue.  Styria  was 
first  reformed,  then  Carinthia,  and  lastly  Car- 
niola. From  place  to  place  the  cry  resounded, 
"  The  reformation  is  coming."  The  churches 
were  pulled  down,  the  preachers  banished  or 
imprisoned,  the  inhabitants  compelled  either 
to  conform  to  the  catholic  faith  or  to  quit  the 
country.    There  were  many^  however,  as  finr 


!■."  [almo 
blguoug. 


*  Khevenhlller:  Annales  Ferdinoadei,  !▼.  171& 
t  ValYaasor:  Ehre  dea  Herzogthums  Krain,  Th.  8,  Buch 
7,  p.  4^;  undoubtedly  the  moet  valuable  account  of  t^ 
occurrence.  **  Such  a  petition^  mingled  with  warning,  fell 
upon  a  block  of  marble,  which  no  pen  of  thfiiig.  could 
pierce  or  soften." 
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instance  fifly  citizens  in  the  little  town  of  St  since  the  times  of  St  Stephen,  the  apostle  of 
Veil,  who  preferred  exile  to  apostacy.*    The  '* 
exiles  were  compelled  to  pay  the  tenth  penny, 
which  was  for  them  no  slight  burden. 

Such  was  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  return  for  which  their  author  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reckoning,  in  the  year  1603, 
upwards  of  40,000  coiQmunicants  more  than 
before. 

This  immediately  produced  further  effects 
upon  all  the  Austrian  provinces. 

The  emperor  Rudolf  had  at  first  ^ven  his 
advice  against  the  proceedings  of  his  young 
cousin,  but  when  these  prov^  successful,  he 
himself  imitated  them.  From  1599  to  1601, 
we  find  a  reforming  commission  actively  em- 
ployed in  Upper  Austria,  and  from  lCk)2  to 
1603  in  Lower  Austria. f  Preachers  and 
schoolmasters  who  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel,  were  driven  out  from 
Linz  and  Steier :  the  blow  was  a  painful  one : 
"  Now,"  cried  the  rector  of  Steier,  "  in  the 
the  decrepitude  of  age  I  am  driven  into  beg- 
gary and  exile."!  "  Ruin  daily  threatens  us," 
writes  one  of  those  who  remained  behind ; 
**  our  adversaries  lie  in  wait  for  us,  mock  us, 
and  thirst  for  our  blood."} 

In  Bohemia  the  protestants  thought  them- 
selves better  protected  by  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  Utraquists,  in  Hungary  by  the 
independence  and  power  of  the  estates..  But 
Rudolf  seemed  now  disposed  to  disregard  both 
alike.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  the  old 
Utraquists  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the 
Lutherans  had  no  title  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  privileges.  In  1602  he  promulgated  an 
edict  commanding  the  immediate  closing  of 
the  Moravian  bremren^s  churches,  and  forbid- 
ding their  meetings. ||  All  the  other  sects  felt 
that  the  case  was  their  own,  and  they  were 
not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  might  expect 
Open  violence  was  already  exercised  in  Hun- 
gar}r.  Basta  and  Belgioso,  who  commanded 
2ie  imperial  troops  in  that  country,  took  pos- 
session of  the  churches  of  Caschau  and  Clau- 
senburg ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Colocsa  endea- 
voured with  their  help  to  bring  back  the 
thirteen  towns  of  Zips  to  catholicifim.  In  reply 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Hungarians,  the  em- 
peror issued  the  following  resolution : — "  His 
majesty,  who  from  his  heart  acknowledges  the 
holy  Roman  faith,  wishes  also  to  propagate  it 
in  all  his  realms,  and  especially  in  the  Hun- 
garian :  and  hereby  confirms  all  the  decrees 
that  have  been  issued  in  favour  of  that  faith 


*  Hermann:  Si.  Yeit  In  the  K&rathnerischenZeit. 
•ehrift,  t.  3.  p.  16a 

t  Raupach:  Evangel.  Oeetreich,  i.  215. 

t  **  Jam  senio  equal  ens  trudor  in  exilium.*'  Yalentin 
Praenhoebeiv,  Annalet  Styrenees,  p.  326. 

SHofmarius  ad  Lyeerum :  Raupach,  iv.  151. 
Schmidt :  Neuere  Geechichte  der  Deutech(>n,  iii  260, 
an  extract  from  the  appendices  to  the  apoloiry  for  the  Bo- 
hemians of  the  year  1618,  which  are  frequently  wanting  in 


Hungary."* 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  the  wary 
emperor  had  thrown  aside  his  moderation ;  the 
whole  body  of  the  catholic  princes  pursued  the 
same  policj^.  The  flood,  of  Catholicism  spread 
its  inundations  as  far  as  their  power  extended ; 
moral  influence  and  force  combined  to  urge  it 
onwards,  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
presented  no  means  of  checking  its  progress. 
On  the  contrary,  the  eflbrts  of  Catholicism 
were  so  strong  and  so  bold,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment they  even  began  to  interfere  with  the 
afilairs  of  the  empire,  and  to  put  in  peril  the 
still  existing  rights  of  the  protestant  party. f 

Changes  in  Uie  constitution  of  the  imperial 
tribunals,  which  afforded  both  opportunity  and 
means  to  this  end,  had.  already  occurred, 
through  the  influence  in  some  degree  of  the 
papal  nuncios,  especially  of  cardinal  Madruzzi, 
who  was  the  first  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
matter. 

The  Kammergericht  too  had  at  last,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ac- 
quired a  more  catholic  complexion:  judgments 
had  been  pronounced  by  it,  that  accorded  with 
the  catholic  interpretation  of  the  peace  of 
Augsburg.  The  worsted  parties  had  adopted 
the  legal  remedy  of  suing  for  a  revision  of 
judgment;  but  revisions  had  been  suspended 
as  well  as  visitations ;  business  accumulated 
and  was  leA  untouched.! 

The  consequence  of  these  things  was,  that 
the  Aulic  council  rose  in  credit  In  that  court 
there  was  at  least  a  hope  of  seeing  business 
terminated^  since  the  beaten  parly  could  not 
have  recourse  to  a  legal  process  that  could 
never  be  executed.  But  the  Aulic  council 
was  not  only  still  more  decidedly  catholic  than 
the  Kammergericht,  but  it  was  also  entirely 

•  Art.  zzii.  Anno  1604.  In  Ribiny,  Memorabilia  Aogos- 
tann  Confessionis,  i.  321. 

t  Relatione  del  nuntio  Ferrero,  1606,  gives  a  sommaiy 
of  the  results :  **  Da  alcuni  anni  in  qua  si  e  convertiio  alia 
nostra  santa  religione  una  grandissima  quantitik  d'anime. 
restorate  lechiese,  rivocati  molti  religioni  di  regolari  allt 
loro  antichi  monasteri,  resiituite  in  bona  parte  le  ceremO' 
nie  ecclesiasiiche,  moderata  alquanto  la  licenza  degli 
ecclesiastici,  e  domesticato  11  nome  del  pontefice  Romano 
riconosciuto  per  capo  delta  chiesa  universale."  [WHhin 
some  few  yean  paM.  there  have  been  a  vast  number  of 
souls  convened  to  our  holy  religion,  churches  restored, 
many  monks  recalled  to  monasteries,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  re-established  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  clervy  somewhat  abated,  and  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  brought  home  to  men*8  minds 
as  the  recognized  head  of  the  universal  church.] 

t  Missive  and  memorial  from  the  Reichskammergericht 
to  the  diet  of  1608,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  on 
Main,  of  which  1  was  only  permitted  to  take  a  curaory 
view.  The  Kammergericht  declares  it  to  be  *<  land-  una 
reichskCindig  in  wass  grosser  und  merklicher  Anzall  seil 
Ao.  86  die  Revisionen  deren  von  gedachtem  Kammer* 
gericht  ergangenen  und  aussgesprochenen  Urthell  iich 
gehftuft.  dergpsult  dass  dereelben  nunmehr  in  die  Einhan* 
dert  allbereil  beim  kalserlichen  Collegio  denuncirit  und 
deren  vielleicht  t&glich  mehr  zu  gewarten."  [known  to 
the  country  and  the  empire  in  how  much  greater  and  more 
nouble  number  the  revisions  of  theiudgmenispaMod  and 
pronounced  by  the  said  Kammei^ericht  had  accumulated 
since  the  year  86,  insomuch  that  a  hundred  of  them  were 
already  notified  to  the  Imperial  College,  and  more  were, 
perhaps,  daily  to  be  expeaed.] 
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dependent  on  the  conrt.  **The  Aulic  coun- 
cil,'^ says  the  Florentine  minister  Alidosi, 
"  pronounces  no  definitive  judgment  till  it  has 
previously  communicated  it  to  the  emperor 
and  the  privy  council,  who  seldom  send  it  back 
without  some  alterations."'^ 

But  what  generally  effective  institutions 
were  there  in  the  empire  besides  the  judicial 
onesi  The  unity  of  the  nation  was  bound 
up  with  them.  But  they  too  were  now  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicism,  and  subservient 
to  the  convenience  of  the  court.  Complaints 
were  already  heard  from  various  quarters  of 
partial  judgments,  and  arbitary  executions, 
when  the  affidr  of  Donauwerth  prominently 
displayed  the  danger  impending  over  the 
country  from  this  source. 

The  conduct  of  the  populace  in  interrupting 
and  insulting  a  catholic  abbot  in  a  protestant 
town,  who  wished  to  celebrate  his  processions 
with  more  publicity  and  solemnity  than  usual,f 
was  considered  by  the  Aulic  council  sufficient 
ground  for  visiting  the  town  with  a  harassing 
process,  with  mandates,  citations,  and  commis- 
sions, and  finally  placing  it  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  A  neighbouring  prince  of  rigid 
catholic  princples,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
He  did  not  content  himself  with  taking  pos- 
session of  Donauwerth,  but  immediately  called 
thither  Jesuits,  permitted  no  other  religion 
than  the  catholic,  and  proceeded  in  the  us\MX 
course  of  counter-reformation. 

Maximilian  himself  regarded  this  matter 
in  its  true  light,  as  one  of  general  signifi- 
cance. He  wrote  to  the  pope  that  it  might 
be  looked  on  as  a  test  of  the  decline  of  the 
protestant  cause. 

He  was  deceived,  however,  if  he  thought 
that  the  protests nts  would  submit  patiently. 
They  saw  clearly  what  they  had  to  expect  if 
things  went  on  in  the  same  course. 

The  Jesuits  already  made  bold  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  peace  of  Augsburff,  assertinff 
that  it  could  not  be  authentically  ratified 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope;  that  in  any 
case  it  could  only  have  been  binding  down  to 

♦  Relatione  del  Sr-  Rod.  Alidosl,  1607-1609.  «E  rero 
ehe  il  consiglio  aulico  a  que^to  di  meno  che  tutUe  le  defi- 
nitioni  che  anno  virtil  di  definiilva,  non  le  pronuntia  se 
prima  non  dia  parte  a  S.  M^i*  o  in  mo  Inogbo  al  cooaiglio 
di  fltato,  il  quale  alle  volte  o  augmenta  o  toglie  o  mocfera 
Topinione  di  questo  consiglio,  e  coal  fatto  si  rimanda  a 
deito  coneigllo  tal  deliberatione  e  coel  si  publica." 

t  The  report  ^  respecting  the  Donawerth  execution"  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Diet  of  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1606,  states,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  reports  and  informations,  that  the  abbot 
had  **  allein  so  viel  herbracht  dass  er  mit  niedergelegten 
nnd  nisammengevriclcelten  Fahnen,  ohne  Gesang  und 
Klang,  und  zwar  allein  durch  einsonderes  G&aslein  beim 
Klofter  hi  nab  bis  ausser  der  Stadt  und  ihrem  Bezirlc  gan- 
gen,  und  die  Fahnen  nicht  eher  aufrichten  und  fliegen 
Oder  singen  und  iLlineen  lassen,  or  sej  denn  ausser  deren 
von  Donawerth  Onind."  [All  the  abbot  could  claim  by 
custom  was,  the  right  to  wallc  with  banners  folded  and 
depressed,  without  singing  or  ringine,  only  through  a  spe- 
cial bve-lane  alone  by  the  convent  beyond  the  town  and 
Hs  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  lift  or  unfurl  his  banners,  or  to 
sing  or  ring  till  he  should  be  out  of  Donaweith  ground.] 
The  abbot  now  broke  through  these  restrictioof. 


the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  interim. 

Even  those  who  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  treaty,  were  yet  of  opinioif  that  at  least 
all  the  property  confiscated  by  the  proteetants 
since  its  ratification  must  be  restored.  They 
paid  no  regard  to  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  protestants. 

What  now  if  these  views,  as  already  began 
to  be  the  case,  were  adopted  bv  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  empire,  and  judgments  pro- 
nounced and  executed  in  accoi^ance  with 
themi 

When  the  diet  assembled  in  Ratisbon  in 
the  year  1606,  the  protestants  would  proceed 
to  no  deliberative  measures  till  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  of  Au^sbur^  should  have  been 
absolutely  confirmed.*  Even  Saxony,  which 
on  other  occasions  always  inclined  to  the  em- 
peror's side,  now  required  the  abolition  of 
processes  of  the  Aulic  council,  in  so  &r  as 
they  were  at  variance  with  ancient  usage, 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
not  only  the  renewal  of  the  religious  peace 
as  concluded  in  Augsburg  in  1555,  but  also  a 
pragmatic  sanction,  whereby  tiie  Jesuits 
should  be  prohibited  from  writing  against  it 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  catholics  were 
zealous  and  united.  The  bishop  of  Ratisbon 
had  previou.sly  issued  a  circular  letter,  in 
which  he  admonished  his  brethren  in  the  faith 
to  inculcate  on  the  delegates  above  all  things 
unanimity  in  defence  of  the  catholic  religion, 
"  to  stand  together  firm  and  fast  as  a  wall  ;*' 
by  no  means  to  temporize ;  they  was  nothing 
at  present  to  be  feared,  since  they  had  stauncm 
and  zealous  defenders  in  most  illustrious 
princely  houses.  Though  the  catholics  actu- 
ally showed  a  disposition  to  ratify  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  still  it  was  with  the  addition  of 
the  clause,  "  that  whatever  was  done  in  con- 
travention to  the  same,  should  be  abolished, 
and  things  restored  as  before,"  a  clause  which 
contained  just  what  the  protestants  feared 
and  wished  to  avoid. 

This  disunion  on  the  main  question  made  it 
impossible  that  an  unanimous  resolution 
should  be  adopted  on  any  point,  or  that  the 
emperor  should  be  granted  the  aid  he  needed 
and  desired  againsi  the  Turks. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  this  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  emperor ;  that  a  re- 

*  ProtocoUum  in  Correspondensralh,5th  April,  1606,  in 
the  acts  of  the  diet:  "Jne  Hauptconsultation  jetziger 
Reichsversaromlung  sey  bisher  darumben  eingestelt  rer- 
bliben,  das  die  Stend  evangelischer  Relicionsfriden  su 
confirmir  en  begert,  und  der  papistische  Theil  die  Clau- 
sulam  dem  Abschied  zu  inseriren  haben  wollen;  daa 
alle  Oater  die  sinthero  a.  65  von  den  Evangelischen 
Stenden  eingezocen  worden  restltuin  werden  soUen." 
[The  chief  consultation  of  the  present  Imperial  assembly 
has  hitherto  stood  still,  because  the  estates  professingtho 
evangelical  religion  have  desired  to  confirm  the  peace  of 
Augsburg,  whilst  the  papal  party  have  deen  desirous  of 
inserting  in  the  edict  the  clause,  that  all  possessic— 
which  had  been  laid  hold  on  by  the  evangelical  esta 
since  the  year  66  should  be  restored.] 
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solution  was  once  for  all  taken  at  coart  to 
comply  without  subterfuge  with  the  desires 
of  the  protestants. 

Such  at  least  is  the  import  of  a  very  re- 
markable statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
diet  by  the  papal  envoy. 

The  emperor  had  not  attended  in  person, 
the  archduJce  Ferdinand  supplied  his  place : 
neither  was  the  nuncio  in  Ratisbon,  but  he 
had  sent  thither  in  his  own  name  Fra  Felice 
Milensio,  an  Augustine  friar,  and  vicar-gen- 
eral of  his  order,  who  laboured  with  uncom- 
mon zeal  in  si^pport  of  the  interests  of  Catho- 
licism.   . 

This  Fra  Milensio,  the  author  of  our  re- 
port, assures  us  that  the  emperor  had  actually 
determined  on  promulgating  an  edict  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  protestants. 
This  purpose  he  attributes  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  Satan ;  the  sugsfestor  of  it  had  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  tne  emperor's  privy 
chamberlains,  of  whom  one  was  a  Jew  and 
the  other  a  heretic* 

Let  us  hear  from  himself  the  further  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  matter.  "  Upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  edict  that  had 
come  to  hand,"  he  says,  '*and  which  was 
communicated  to  me  and  some  others,  I  went 
to  the  archduke  and  asked  him  was  such  a 
decree  arrived  ?  The  archduke  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  And  does  your  imperial  high- 
ness intend  to  publish  it?  The  archduke 
answered :  Such  are  the  commands  of  the 
imperial  privy  council:  the  reverend  fkther 
himself  sees  in  what  a  situation  we  are  placed. 
Upon  this  I  replied  :t  Your  imperial  highness 
will  not  belie  the  piety  in  which  you  have 
been  educated,  the  piety  with  which  you  re- 
cently dared  in  defiance  of  so  many  dangers 
to  expel  all  heretics  without  exception  from 
your  territories.  I  cannot  believe  that  your 
highness  will  sanction  by  this  new  conces- 


*  Ragguaglio  delU  dieu  imperiale  faUa  in  Ratlabona, 
1608,  nSla  quale  in  luogho  dell'  ecc»o-  e  rey^-  Mongr- 
Antonio  Oaeiano  arciveacovo  di  Capua  nuntio  apMtolico. 
rimasio  in  Praga  appresso  la  Mti-  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il 
padre  Felice  MUenaio  maestro  Agostiniano  vicario  ffene- 
nde  flopra  \f  provineie  aquilonari.  **  £  certo  fu  macbina- 
to  dal  domOBio  e  pnmioaao  Aa  suoi  ministri,  di  quali  erano 
i  duecameriere  intimi  di  Rodoiro,  heretico  l^ino,  Hebreo 
I'allro,  e  quie  del  consiglio  ch'  eren  Hossiti  o  peggiori." 

t  **  Sovenga  le,  Sep"**  Altexaa,  di  guella  cattolica  pie- 
t4  con  la  quale  ella  da  que  nacque  fu  allevata,  e  per  la 
quale  poem  anni  a  dieiro  non  tbmendo  pericolo  alcuno, 
anzi  a  rischio  di  perdere  i  0uoi  Aati,  ne  bandi  tuui  gli  he- 
relicl  con  ordini  che  fra  pochi  meai  o  ai  dicbiaraaaero  caU 
tolici  o  ▼enduUffli  atabili  affombraaaero  via  dal  paeae:  ao- 
vengale  che  nella  Uvola  oipinu  della  chieaa  del  padri 
Capuccini  in  Oratz  ella  au  effigiata  con  la  lancia  impug- 
ttau  come  un  altro  Michele  e  con  Luthero  aolto  i  piedl  m 
itio  di  paaaarli  la  gola :  ed  ora  eaaendo  ella  qui  in  peno- 
Ba  di  Ceaare.  non  devo  credere  che  aia  per  aoffHre  ae  per- 
dano  i  beni  doiali  della  chieaa  11  pairimonio  di  Chriaio,  e 
ttolto  meno  che  la  diabolica  aeita  di  Luthero  aia  con 
(piaala  modema  conceeaione  confirmata,  e  per  peggio 
quella  ancor  di  Calvino  gi<i  ineorporata,  la  quale  non  ri- 
cev«  mai  loUeransa  alcuna  imperiale.  Queato  e  piii  dia- 
ai  etaacolt6  il  piiaaimo  orincipe.  .  .  Priegola,  dian,  aaoa- 
pender  queata  materia  nno  alia  reapoata  del  aommo  pon- 
tefice:  •  coal  fece,  diffbrendo  i  decreU  degU  huominf  per 
—  -  -^IdeeretldiDio.*' 


sion  the  loss  of  the  church's  property,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  devilish  sect  of  La- 
ther, and  that  of  the  still  worse  Calvm,  which 
have  never  yet  enjoyed  legal  and  public  tole- 
ration in  the  empire,  liie  pious  prince  lis- 
tened to  me.  But  what  is  to  be  donel  he 
said.  I  entreat  your  highness,  I  said,  to  lay 
this  matter  before  his  holiness  the  pope,  and 
to  take  no  step  before  receiving  his  answer. 
The  archduke  did  so,  having  more  regard  to 
the  commands  of  God  than  to  the  decrees  of 
men." 

If  all  this  actually  occurred,  we  see  what 
an  important  place  this  obscure  Augustine 
friar  occupies  m  the  history  of  Germany.  He 
postponed  at  the  critical  moment  the  publica- 
tion of  a  concession  which  would  perbape 
have  satisfied  the  protestants.  In  its  place 
Ferdinand  put  forth  an  edict  of  interposition, 
which  left  the  chance  of  establishing  the  ob- 
jectionable clause  as  open  as  before.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  5th  of  April,  1608,  the  pro- 
testants agreed  in  determination  not  to  give 
way,  and  not  to  receive  the  edict*  But  since 
the  other  party  too  did  not  vield,  and  as  no- 
thing was  to  be  obtained  from  the  emperor 
or  his  representative  which  could  allay  the 
fears  of  the  protestants,  they  resorted  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  quitting  the  diet  For 
the  first  time  the  diet  separated  without  paas- 
^1^  any  decree,  much  less  voting  any  sup- 
plies :  it  was  the  moment  in  which  the  unity 
of  the  nation  was  virtually  destroyed. 

It  was  impossible  that  things  could  remain 
at  this  point  The  protestants  severally  were 
too  weak  to  maintain  singly  the  position  they 
had  taken  up ;  in  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment, therefore,  they  now  carried  into  effect 
such  an  union  as  they  had  long  contemplated, 
discussed,  and  projected.  Immediately  after 
the  diet,  two  palatine  princes,  the  elector 
Frederick,  and  the  count  Palatine  of  Neu- 
burg,  two  Brandenburg  princes,  the  Mar- 
graves Joachim  and  Christian  Ernest,  the 
duke  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  met  together  at  Ahansen,  and  con- 
cluded a  league  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Union.  They  pledged  themselves  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  every  way,  even  with  arms, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  grievances 
brought  forward  at  the  late  diet  They  ina- 
mediately  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  mili- 
tary   organization,  and  each  member  took 


*  Vote  of  the  Palatinate  in  the  CorreapondenzrsUi : 
^'Daaa  die  Confirraaiion  dea  Religionafriedena  keinea- 
wega  einzugehn,  wie  die  Interpoauionaachrift  mit  aich 
bringe :  dann  aelbise  den  evanigeliachen  Stenden  undi- 
enlich,  weilen  der  Abachied  anno  66  eben  die  Clauaulam 
habe  ao  jelzi  diapuiirt  werde.*'  [That  the  conftrmaiion 
of  the  peace  of  Augaburg,  aa  laid  down  in  the  edia  of  in- 
terpoaition,  ia  by  no  meana  to  be  received :  for  the  aame 
ia  of  no  aervice  to  the  evangelical  eatatea,  aince  the  decree 
of  the  year  66  containa  the  very  clauae  that  ia  now  cod- 
teated.t  It  waa  not  contained  in  thedecreeaof  1567and 
1669.  The  edict  of  interpoaition  referred  only  to  1566. 
It  waa  alaorejected  becauae  it  treated  the  emperor «i 
judge  in  matten  of  religion. 
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upon  himself  to  engage  sach  of  his  neighbours 
as  he  could  in  the  confederacy.  Their  pur- 
pose was,  since  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  empire  aflS>rded  them  no  security,  to  look 
to  their  own  safety,  and  to  help  themselves. 

This  was  an  innovation  full  of  the  most 
wide-spreading  consequences,  the  more  so 
since  an  event  in  close  correspondence  with 
it  took  place  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  emperor. 

The  emperor  was  at  variance  with  his  bro- 
ther Matthias  on  many  grounds,  and  the  es- 
tates of  Austria,  oppressed  in  their  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  looked  upon  this  dissension 
as  i3K>rding  them  an  opportunity  of  maintain- 
ing both,  and  sided  with  the  archduke. 

In  the  year  1606,  the  archduke,  with  their 
concurrence,  concluded  a  peace  with  Hunga- 
ry without  consulting  the  emperor.  They 
aSlefi^  in  excuse,  that  the  emperor  neglected 
public  affiiirs,  and  that  they  had  been  con- 
strained by  the  situation  of  things.  But  upon 
Rudolf's  refusing  to  ratify  the  peace,  they 
forthwith  rose  in  insurrection,  in  pursuance 
of  their  mutual  agreement*  The  Hungarian 
and  Austrian  estates  first  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy for  mutual  aid  and  protection ;  after- 
ward^ they  were  joined  by  the  Moravians, 
chiefly  through  the  interposition  of  a  member 
of  the  house  of  lichtenstein,  and  all  pledged 
themselves  to  stake  life  and  fortune  in  the 
caose  of  the  archduke.  Thus  disposed,  then 
took  the  field  under  their  self-elected  captain 
on  May  1606,  on  the  very  day  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon  broke  up.  Rudolf  was  forced  to  aban- 
don Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia  to  his 
brother. 

Now  it  followed  of  course  that  Matthias 
should  make  concessions  to  the  estates,  in  re- 
compense for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
him.  The  emperor  had  abstained  for  forty- 
eight  years^  from  naming  a  palatine  in  Hun- 
gary :  but  now  a  protestant  was  advanced  to 
that  dignity.  Religious  freedom  was  most 
solemly  secured  not  only  to  the  magnates, 
but  also  to  the  towns,  and  to  all  conditions  of 
men,  even  to  the  soldiers  on  the  frontiers.t 
The  Austrians  refrained  from  doing  homage 
till  they  were  granted  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  in  castles  and  villages,  as  well 
as  in  private  houses  of  the  towns. 

What  the  Austrians  and  the  Hungarians 


*  The  treaty  contained  the  dauae :  **  Quodai  propter 
^el  contm  tractalionem  Viennenaem  et  Turcicam  .  .  hoa- 
tto  aut  turbator  aliquia  ingrueret,  turn  aereniaaimum  arch- 
Idocem  el  omnea  atatua  et  ordinea  regni  Hungarie  et 
archtdncatiM  auperiorla  et  inferioria  Auairin  mutuia  auxi- 
liia  aibi  et  auppetiia  non  defmuroe."  Reva  ap.  Schev- 
andtner.  Scriptt.  Rerum  Ung.  ii.  Kura:  BeitrSge  aur 
Oeechicbte  dea  Landea  Oeatrelch  ob  der  Ena  B  iv.  p.  21. 
[Bat  if,  on  account  of,  or  in  contravention  of,  the  Vien- 
neae  and  Turkiab  treatj,  any  enemy  or  disturber  should 
come  forward,  then  the  moat  serene  archduke,  and  ail  the 
«stalea  and  ordera  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary^  and  of  the 
archduchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  will  stand  by 
each  other  with  aid  and  aaaiatance.] 

t  The  anide  ia  giTen  by  Ribini,  y.  358. 
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gained  by  aggressive,  defensive  measures 
procured  for  Uie  Bohemians.  From  the  very 
first,  Rudolf  was  forced  to  consent  to  great 
concessions,  in  order,  in  some  degree,  to  make 
head  against  his  brother.  After  the  high  pri- 
vileges acquired  from  the  latter  by  Hungary 
and  Austria,  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  could 
not  deny  the  demands  of  the  Bohemians,  not- 
withstanding all  the  papal  nuncio  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  could  ur^e  in  objection* 
He  bestowed  on  them  the  imperial  letter, 
which  not  only  renewed  the  old  concessions 
made  by  Maximilian  H.,  but  also  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  a  special  magistracy  for 
their  protection. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  imperial  house,  and  that  of  the 
rest  of  Germany,  now  suddenly  assumed  a 
marked  contrast  The  Union  spread  widely 
in  Germany,  and  vigilantly  repulsed  every  ag- 
gression made  bv  Catholicism.  In  the  Aus- 
trian provinces,  the  estates  had  wrought  out 
their  old  claims  into  the  shape  of  a  well  con- 
structed constitutional  power.  The  difference 
between  the  two  coses  was  not  inconsiderable. 
In  the  empire,  Catholicism  had  again  filled 
the  territories  of  the  catholic  princes;  it  was 
not  till  it  proceeded  to  ulterior  measures,  not 
till  it  interfered  arbitrarily  in  matters  pertani- 
ing  to  the  empire  at  large,  and  perilled  the 
existence  of  free  estates,  that  it  encountered 
resistance.  In  the  hereditary  dominions  it 
was  insuperably  opposed  by  the  strength  of 
protestant  land-holders,  even  within  the  range 
of  the  territorial  prerogatives  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  On  the  whole,  however,  one  com- 
mon feeling  actuated  both  divisions  of  the  op- 
position. Jn  Austria,  it  was  said,  very  signi- 
ficantly, that  one  sword  must  be  kept  in  the 
scabbard  by  another. 

For  the  other  party  too  immediately  put  it- 
self in  an  attitude  for  war.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  1609,  a  defensive  league  was  made  be- 
tween Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  seven  ec^ 
clesiastical  lords,  the  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg, 
Constance,  Augsburg,  Passau,  and  Ratisbon, 
the  provost  of  Ellwagen  and  the  abbot  of 
Kempten,  by  which,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  treaty  of  Landsperg,*  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia was  invested  with  extraordinary  powers. 
Ere  long,  the  three  spiritual  electors  joined 
the  league,  retaining,  however,  a  certain 
degree  of  independence.  The  archduke  Fer- 
dinand wished  to  be  admitted  a  member; 
Spain  declared  its  approval;  and  the  pope 
promised  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  promote 
the  object  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  pope,  chiefly  through  Span- 
ish influence,  became  gradually  more  and 


♦  Maximilian  makes  mention  of  this  treaty  of  Landa- 
in  an  inatniction  to  hia  ambassador  to  Blainz:  see 
U.p.470. 
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more  strongly  engaged  in  the  intereets  of  this 
league.* 

Thus,  two  hostile  parties  stood  ibrth  against 
each  other,  hoth  armed,  both  in  constant  dread 
of  being  surprised  and  attacked,  and  neither 
capable  of  bringing  matters  to  a  decisive  crisia 

it  necessarily  followed,  that  it  was  hence- 
forth impossible  to  overcome  any  difficulty  in 
Germany,  or  to  dispatch  any  afkir  relating  to 
the  common  weal. 

In  the  year  1611,  a  king  of  the  Romans 
should  have  been  elected:   the  electors 


sembled  to  no  purpose:  they  could  not  come^  than  .they  could  ever  have  expected.    But  in 


to  an  agreement 

Even  afler  the  death  of  Rudolf  in  1612,  it 
Was  long  before  a  new  election  could  be  ef- 
fected. The  three  temporal  electors  demanded 
the  establishment  by  the  elective  capitulaticm 
of  an  aulic  council  equably  constituted :  the 
three  spiritual  electors  opposed  this  demand. 
No  election  could  have  taken  place,  had  it 
not  been  that  Saxony,  which  in  all  these  mat- 
ters manifested  great  deference  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  went  over  to  the  catholic  side. 

But  what  could  not  be  carried  in  the  elect- 
oral cou;icil,  was  demanded  with  so  much  the 
more  impetuosity  by  the  union  of  princes  in 
the  diet  of  1618,  whilst  the  catholics  resisted 
them  with  equal  determination.  All  delibe- 
ration ceased ;  the  protestants  would  no  long- 
er submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  majority, 

In  Jjalich  and  Cleves,  where  in  spite  of  the 
vacillating  views  of  the  weak  government  of 
the  last  native  prince,  strong  measures  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Catholicism  had  been  at 
last  adopted  through  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  it  seemed 
for  a  while  inevitable  that  protestantism  should 
gain  the  upper  hand:  the  next  heirs  were 
both  protestants.  But  even  here  the  principle 
of  religious  disunion  prevailed.  One  of  the 
protestant  pretenders  went  over  to  Catholicism, 
and  upon  this  the  parties  divided.  As  they 
recognized  no  supreme  arbiter,  they  proceeded 
to  acts  of  violence  in  1614.  Aided,  the  one 
party  by  Spanish,  the  other  by  Netherlandish 
support,  they  each  seized  all  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  straightway  refonned,  af- 
ter their  own  way,  the  portions  that  had  &llen 
to  their  several  shares. 

Attempts  indeed  were  made  at  reconcila- 
tion.  An  electoral  diet  was  suggested  but 
the  elector  palatrae  would  not  hear  of  it,  be- 
cause he  had  no  confidence  in  his  colleague  of 
Saxony :  again  a  general  diet  of  composition 
was  propo^;  but  the  catholic  estates  had 
innumerable  objections  to  make  to  this.  Others 
looked  to  the  emperor,  and  advised  him  to  sup- 
port his  authority,  and  his  dignity  by  an  im- 
posing muster  of  troops.  But  what  could  have 
been  expected  of  Matthias,  who  by  the  very 


origin  of  his  authority  belonged  to  both  parties, 
and  who,  crippled  by  the  cl^  he  had  imposed 
on  himself,  could  display  no  independent 
energy. 

The  pope  complained  loudly  of  him,  declared 
him  unfit  to  occupy  so  high  a  station  in  such 
times,  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  strongest 
language,  and  only  wondered  that  the  empe- 
ror took  it  as  he  did.  Subsequently  the  catho- 
lics were  not  so  dissatisfied  with  Matthias, 
Even  the  zealots  amon^  them  declared  that 
he  had  proved  more  serviceable  to  their  church 


the  affiLirs  of  the  empire  he  was  altogether 
impotent  In  the  year  1617,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  dissolve  the  two  leagues ;  but  the 
Union  immediately  gathered  fresh  strength, 
and  the  League  was  re-constructed  with  in* 
creased  vigour. 

Nunciature  in  Switzerland. 

A  condition  of  equilibrium,  such  as  had  long 
existed  in  Switzerland,  had  now  become  ea* 
tablished  upon  a  more  peaceful  basis. 

The  independence  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy  had  long  been  pro- 
nounced :  it  was  not  competent  to  the  general 
diets  to  entertain  any  mention  whatever  of  re- 
ligious matters.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  catholics  luid  quite 
fjiandoned  all  hope  of  mastering  the  protest- 
ants ;  the  latter  were  not  only  the  licher  and 
more  powerfiil  party,  but  they  had  alsoanx>ng 
them  abler  and  more  practically  expenenced 
men.* 

The  nuncios,  who  fixed  their  abode  in  Lu* 
cem,  were  under  no  illusion  on  this  point;  it 
is  even  to  them  we  owe  the  delineation  of  this 
state  of  things.  Yet  notwithstanding  their 
sphere  of  operation  was  thus  limited,  they 
still  maintained  a  highljr  important  position 
in  the  midst  of  the  catholics. 

Thefr  foremost  care  was  to  hold  the  bishops 
strictly  to  their  duty.f    The  bishops  of  Ger- 


*  Informatione  mandate  del  Sr.  Cardl.  d'Aqtrinoa  MoiMr. 
eliciano  vescovo  di  Folieno  per 
Grisoni  (Inff.  Politt.  iz.)  adds  nkewise  : 


kaxni 

BT  U  paaM  de'  Snizseri  • 

'      '        ^' Li  cantoni  c«t- 


*  The  documents  onthia  subject  have  not  beenpoblidh- 
ed :  for  the  present  we  may  not  rest  satii  *   * 
sertions  of  the  Venetian  ambassador. 


inpoblish- 
Hh  the  as- 


tolici  sino  a  questi  tempi  sono  tenuti  piA  bellicosi  che  I 
cantoni  beretici,  ancora  che  quelli  siano  piu  potent!  di 
genti  al  dt^pio  e  di  denari :  ma  hoggi  li  catiolici  si  mo*, 
trano  tanto  afiHtionati  e  mutati  de  quelli  antichi  Suiazeri 
che  se  non  fosse  particolare  gratia  del  Signore,  hvmana- 
mente  parlando,  poco  o  veruno  ayraatagpo  haTerebbeio 
quesU  Bopra  gli  aTversarii  heretici,  e  non  sarebbe  sicuro 
senza  ajuto  straniero  11  venlra  rottum  con  essi,  oltre  che 


li  medesimi  protestante  hanno  penxme  piA  doUe,  pratti- 
che,  giudiciose  e  poienti  In  ogni  aflaee."  [The  ca!^olio 
cantons  have  continued  to  these  time^  more  warlike  ihaji 


the  heretic  cantons,  although  these  have  twice  the  popu- 
lation and  more  wealth :  but  now  a  days  the  catholics ■» 
so  changed  and  degenerated  from  the  character  of  the> 
Swiss  of  old,  that  if  it  were  not  the  Lord's  peculiar  gncer 
humanly  speaking,  they  would  have  little  orno  advamafo 
over  their  enemies,  the  heretics;  nor  could  theyai^r 
venture  upon  a  rupture  with  them  without  fbreign  aid, 
considering,  moreover,  that  the  prdtestants  numberanKM^ 
them  perwYns  of  more  learning,  practical  ezperieAca, 
judgment,  and  ability  in  every  matter.] 

t  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  de'  Su&zeri:  "L'eaperi* 
enza  ml  ha  mostrato  che  per  Ur  fhmo  ndU  wutttaiaim 
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man  raee  were  fond  of  re^rding  themselves 
as  princes:  the  nuncios  were  incessant  in 
their  representations  to  them  that  they  owed 
that  rank  only  to  their  special  calling,  the 
high  responsibilities  of  which  they  constantly 
urged  upon  them.  We  find  indeed  a  very 
lively  spirit  animating  the  Swiss  church. 
Visitations  were  held,  sjmods  appointed,  con- 
vents reformed,  and  seminaries  establkhed. 
The  nuncios  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  between  the  spiritual  and  sec- 
ular authority,  and  in  this  they  succeeded 
tolerably  well  by  gentleness  and  persuasion. 
They  were  enabled  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  protestant  books,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  people's  retainmg 
their  bibles  and  their  German  prayer  books. 
The  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  laboured  with 
great  success.  ConfVatemities  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  founded,  includincfold  and  yonnc'; 
preaching  and  the  confessional  were  zealously 
attended,  pilgrima^  to  miracle-working  im- 
ages were  again  m  vogue,  and  it  even  be- 
came necessary  at  times  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verities which  some  devotees  inflicted  on  them- 
selves.* The  nuncios  were  unbounded  in 
their  praise  of  the  services  rendered  them. 

Conversions  of  course  were  effbcted.  The 
nuncios  took  up  the  converts,  supported  and 
recommended  them,  and  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish funds  from  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful,  to  be  employed  under  the  direction 
of  prelates  for  the  benefit  of  their  proselytes. 
Occasionally  they  succeed  in  recovering  ju- 
risdictions that  had  been  lost,  and  then  the 
mass  was  renewed  with  all  speed.  In  this 
the  bishop  of  Basel  and  the  abbot  of  St  Gall 
displayed  distinguished  zeal. 

All  these  efilbrts  of  the  nuncios  were  greatly 
furthered  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  made  for  himself  a  party  in  catho- 
lic Switzerland.  The  adherents  of  Spain,  for 
instance,  the  Lusi  in  Unterwalden,  the  Amli 
in  Lucern,  the  Buhler  in  Schwyz,  and  so  forth, 
were  also  usually  the  most  devoted  of  all  to 


tton  A  bene  ehe  1  aantii  si  Ingerltchiiio  nelle  coMche 
poMODo  fkn  i  Tetcovi  eche  fpeuaooagli  ordinarU,M  non 
in  muiidio  e  con  verm  necessiiit :  perchA  mettendosi  niano 
ad  o^i  con  indlflbrentemente  non  mlo  emi  Teecori  le 
•doniaiio,  ma  si  oppongono  ipease  ToUi  e  rendono  vana 
«gDi  iatica  del  minbtro  apoftolico,  olire  che  €  contro  la 
mente  di  monsignore  e  delli  canon!  che  si  metta  mano 
nella  mease  aliena,  mandandoU  i  nantii  per  ajutare  e 
Don  per  distruggere  rautoi1t&  degll  ordinaril."  [Report 
of  the  Swiss  nunciature :  Experience  has  shown  me  that 
to  obtain  useful  results  from  the  nunciature,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable that  the  nuncios  should  interfere  in  raattera  which 
may  be  transacted  by  the  bishops,  and  which  belone  to 
the  ordinaries,  except  in  the  way  of  assistance,  and  in 
case  of  real  necessity ;  for  the  consequence  of  their  put- 
ting their  hands  to  everything  indiflrerently  Is,  that  the 
bisbeps  take  offence,  ana  often  oppose  and  frustrate  every 
eflbn  of  the  apostolic  minister;  besides  which  hisex- 
eellency's  sentiments  and  the  canons  are  against  med- 
dling with  another's  harvest,  the  nuncios  being  sent  to 
Aid,  not  to  destrov,  the  authority  of  the  ordinaries.]  I 

*  An  example  is  elven  in  Litens  Annuv  Socieutis  Jesu,  | 
1596,  p.  187.  "  Modus  tamen  rigldo  illl  Jejunio  est  a  con- 
fessano  adhlbitus."  [Such  rigorous  ftfting  was  n^era- 1 
Ud,  hovovwi  by  the  confeMor.]  ' 


the  Roman  see.  The  nuncios  failed  not  to 
fbeter  that  disposition  with  all  their  might 
They  complied  with  every  conceivable  claim 
of  courtesy;  they  listened  patiently  to  the 
longest  and  most  wearying  discourses,  were 
no  niggards  of  titles,  and  professed  themselves 
intense  admirers  of  the  ancient  deeds  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  republican 
institutions.  They  found  it  particularly  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  friends  together  by  means  of 
regularly  recurring  entertainments;  they  even 
replied  to  every  invitation,  every  mark  of  re- 
spect made  to  Uiem  with  a  present  Presents 
were  here  found  peculiarly  efficacious :  he  who 
was  named  a  knight  of  the  golden  spur,  and  re- 
ceived in  addition  to  the  honour  a  gold  chain 
or  medal,  felt  himself  bound  to  them  forever. 
All  thev  had  to  guard  against  was  promising 
more  than  they  could  perform ;  if  they  per- 
formed more  than  they  promised  so  much  the 
better.  It  was  necessary  that  their  domestic 
economy  should  always  be  well  orderedt  and 
allow  no  room  for  censure. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  catholic  interests, 
even  in  Switzerland,  in  general  attained  a 
fair  state  of  prosperity  and  smooth  progress. 

There  was  only  one  point  where  the  dis- 
crepancies between  catholics  and  protestants, 
coinciding  in  one  and  the  same  district  with 
an  unsettled  condition  of  politics,  might  occa- 
sion danger  and  strifb. 

In  the  Grisons  the  government  was  essen* 
tially  protestant,  while  among  their  depend- 
encies the  Italian,  especially  Yaltellina,  were 
unshakably  catholic. 

Hence  arose  interminable  bickerings.  The 
government  tolerated  no  foreign  priest  in  the 
valley ;  and  had  even  forbidden  the  inhabitants 
to  send  their  children  abroad  to  a  foreign 
school ;  it  had  prohibited  the  bishop  of  Como, 
in  whose  diocese  Yaltellina  lay,  from  dis- 
charging his  episcopal  functions  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natives  beheld  with  great 
dissatisfaction  protestants  residing  in  their 
country,  and  that  too  as  lords  and  masters ; 
they  clung  with  secret  attachment  to  the 
Italians,  to  orthodox  Milan,  and  their  zeal  was 
constantly  kept  warm  by  a  succession  of  young 
theologians  from  the  Collegium  Helveticum, 
in  which  alone  six  places  were  reserved  for 
the  Valtelline.* 

Now  this  state  of  things  was  the  more  per- 
ilous, since  France,  Spain,  and  Venice,  were 
labouring  with  all  their  might  each  to  estab- 
lish a  party  in  the  Grisons :  these  parties  not 
unfrequently  came  to  open  violence,  and  drove 
each  other  from  their  places.  In  the  year 
1607  the  Spanish  party  first  the  Venetian 
immediately  afterwards,  seized  possession  of 
Coire.    The  former  broke  the  league,  the 


*  Relatione  della  nnntiatnra;  *<  R  coUegio  Elvetfeo  di 
Milano  t  di  gran  giovamento,  et  A  la  salute  in  panicolaro 

della  Val  Telina,  che  quanli  

dett*ooU«gkHe(inafi  uaUff^ 


uui  pfeti  ha,  sono  soggecU  dl 
IdMtanUlntbeelDgU.^ 
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latter  restored  it  The  Spanish  party  had 
catholic,  the  Venetian  protestant  sympathies, 
and  in  accordance  with  these  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country  was  shaped.  The  main  ques- 
tion now  was  with  which  party  would  France 
side.  The  French  had  their  pensioners 
throughout  all  Switzerland,  not  only  in  the 
catholic,  but  also  in  the  protestant  cantons, 
and  they  possessed  an  ancient  influence  in 
the  Grisons.  About  the  year  1612,  they  de- 
clared for  the  catholic  interest;  the  nuncio 
succeeded  in  gaining  their  friends  for  Rome : 
the  Venetian  alliance  was  even  formally  dis- 
solved. 

These  party  feuds  would  merit  of  themselves 
but  little  attention,  but  they  acquired  a  higher 
importance  from  the  fact,  that  upon  them  de- 
pended the  opening  or  the  closing  of  the 
Grison  passes  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
great  powers.  We  shall  see  that  their 
weight  affected  the  balance,  in  which  hung 
the  general'  relations  of  European  politics  and 
religion. 

Regeneration  of  CalJiolicism  in  France. 

The  question  of  most  moment  at  this  junc- 
ture is,  what  was  the  general  position  assumed 
by  France  with  respect  to  religion  1 

The  first  glance  shows  us  that  the  pro- 
testants  were  still  in  great  strength  in  that 
country. 

Henry  IV.  had  granted  them  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  whereby  not  only  were  they  confirm- 
ed in  the  possession  of  the  churches  actually 
in  their  hands,  but  they  had  also  conferred 
upon  them  a  share  in  the  public  educational 
institutions,  equality  with  the  catholics  as  re- 
garded the  composition  of  tlie  chambers  of 
parliament,  and  the  occupation  of  a  great 
number  of  fortified  places;  and  in  general 
they  were  allowed  a  degree  of  independence, 
of  which  it  might  well  be  questioned,  whether 
it  was  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  state. 
About  the  year  1600,  there  were  reckoned 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  parishes  of  French 
protestants,  all  well  ordered:  four  thousand 
of  the  nobility  belonged  to  that  confession, 
and  it  was  computed  that  they  could  bring 
with  ease  twenty-five  thousand  men  into  the 
field,  and  possessed  about  two  hundred  forti- 
fied places:  a  power  capable  of  exacting 
respect,  and  not  to  be  assailed  with  impu- 
nity.* 

But  close  by  them  and  opposed  to  them, 
there  rose  at  the  same  moment  another 
power,  the  corporation  of  the  catholic  clergy 
of  France. 

The  great  possessions  of  the  French  clergy, 
gave  them  a  certain  degree  of  intrinsic  inde- 
pendence which  was  made  obvious  and  palpa- 


•  Badoer:  BelaUone  di  FhucU,  1606. 


ble  when  they  took  upon  themselves  a  part  of 
the  public  debt* 

For  their  obligation  in  this  respect  was  not 
so  involuntary,  as  not  to  require  that  it^hoald 
from  time  to  time  be  renewed  with  the  fonns 
of  a  freewill  act 

Under  Henry  IV.,  the  meetings  which 
were  held  to  this  end,  acquired  a  more  regu- 
lar form.  They  were  to  be  renewed  every 
ten  years,  to  take  place  each  time  in  May 
when  the  davs  are  lon^f,  and  allow  of  the 
transaction  of  much  busmess.  Lesser  meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  every  two  years  to  pas 
accounts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  meet- 
ings, especially  the  greater  ones,  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  mere  financial  objecta 
The  fulfilment  of  these  was  enough  to  give 
them  courage  for  wider  purposes.  In  the 
years  1595  and  1596,  they  resolved  to  renew 
the  provincial  councils,  to  withstand  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters 
pertaining  to  spiritual  functions,  and  to  per- 
mit no  sunony ;  and  what  was  of  still  more 
moment,  the  king  after  some  wavering  gave 
his  sanction  to  these  determiDations.f  It  was 
customary  for  the  clergy  to  make  general 
representations  in  relation  to  churches  and 
church  discipline.  The  king  could  not  pos- 
sibly withhold  his  attention  from  these,  and 
they  never  failed  to  produce  new  concessions. 
At  their  next  meeting  the  first  inquiry  entered 
into  by  the  clergy  was,  whether  their  sug- 
gestions had  been  carried  into  efiect 

Henry*s  position  was  thus  very  peculiar, 
placed  as  he  was  between  two  corporations, 
both  possessed  of  a  certain  independence, 
both  holding  their  meetings  at  certain  stated 
times,  and  then  besetting  him  with  conflicting 
representations,  which  he  could  not  well  op- 
pose, whether  coming  from  the  one  side  or 
from  the  other. 

His  ^neral  intention  undoubtedly  was,  to 
maintam  ati  equilibrium  between  them  both, 
and  not  sufiTer  them  again  to  come  in  collision 
with  each  other ;  but  if  we  ask  to  which  of 
the  two  he  was  the  more  inclined,  and  which 
of  them  he  more  actively  promoted,  the  an- 
swer is,  manifestly  the  cathdlic  fKirty,  al- 


*  In  the  IVMinoires  du  clera<  de  France,  torn,  iz.— Be* 
cueil  dee  conirate  passes  par  le  clerg«  avec  les  roi«— are 
to  be  found  the  documenta  relating  to  thia  matter  from  the 
year  1561.  In  the  convocation  of  Poiajr  in  that  year,  the 
clergy  tuolc  upon  itself  to  pay  not  only  the  interest  but  the 
capital  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  debt.  The 
payment  of  the  capiul  did  not  take  place,  but  the  obliga> 
lion  to  pay  the  interest  remained.  The  debts  answered 
for  by  the  clerev  were  principally  those  contracted  by 
the  Hotel  de  ville  of  Paris,  and  the  interest  accrued  to 
that  city ;  a  fixed  rent  was  yearly  paid  it  by  the  cleinr- 
We  perceive  why  Paris,  even  had  it  not  been  so  thoroughly 
catholic,  could  never  have  been  biought  to  consent  to  the 
ruin  of  the  clergy,  and  the  destruction  of  church  propeny 
which  was  mortgaged  to  itself. 

t  Relation  dos  princi pales  choses  qui  ont  est^  rosolttef 
dans  Tasaemblde  KQnerale  du  cleig^  tenue  k  Paris  les 
ann^es  1595  et  1596  envoy 6e  &  toutes  let  dioceses.  Mtei* 
olres  du  clergy,  lorn,  siil.,  p.  6. 
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though  his  own  rise  had  btjeen  due  to  the  pro- 
testant 

Henry's  gratitude  was  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  his  vimiictiveness :  he  was  more  bent  on 
ffainin^  new  friends,  than  on  rewarding  and 
nvourmg  his  old  ones. 

Had  not  the  protestants,  in  fact,  found  it 
necessary  to  extort  the  edict  of  Nantz  from 
him  1  He  granted  it  to  them  only  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  pressed  by  the  forces  of 
Spain,  and  when  the  protestants,  too,  had  put 
themselves  in  a  very  warlike  attitude.*^  The 
use  they  made  of  their  immunities  corres- 
ponded with  the  mode  in  which  they  had  won 
them.  They  constituted  themselves  into  a 
republic,  over  which  the  king  had  but  little 
influence ;  and  from  time  to  time  thev  even 
talked  of  seeking  for  themselves  some  foreign 
protector. 

The  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  attached 
themselves  to  the  king ;  they  asked  for  no  aid, 
but  bestowed  it;  their  independence  could 
not  become  formidable,  since  the  king  held  in 
his  own  hand  the  nomination  to  vacancies. 
In  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  im- 
posed restrictions,  as  it  manifestly  did,  on  the 
royal  authority,  the  extension  of  the  latter 
was  clearly  identified  with  the  progress  of 
Catholicism.! 

As  early  as  the  year  1508,  the  king  de- 
clared to  the  clergy,  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  make  the  catholic  church  once  more  as 
flourishing  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding 
century :  all  he  asked  of  them  was  patience 
and  confidence ;  Paris  had  not  been  built  in  a 

The  rights  of  the  concordat  were  now  ex- 
ercised in  a  totally  diflerent  manner  from  that 
of  former  times :  benefices  were  no  longer 
bestowed  on  women  and  children ;  in  the  col- 
lation to  ecclesiastical  posts  the  king  looked 
narrowly  to  learning,  mental  disposition,  and 
exemplary  conduct 

"  In  all  outward  things,"  says  aTenetian, 
'*  he  shows  himself  personally  devoted  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  averse  to  her 
opponent" 

It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  him  to 
recall  the  Jesuits.  He  thought  that  their 
zeal  would  surely  contribute  to  the  re-estab- 

*  Thia  appean  bejrond  quenion  from  the  acc<mnt  given 
by  Beaoist,  Histoire  de  l'«dit  de  Nantet,  1. 186. 

f  Niccolo  Contarini :  **  II  re,  se  ben  andava  temporeggi- 
ando  con  le  parti,  e  li  auoi  minlatri  e  consiglierl  AMsero 
deir  una  e  raltia  religione.  pur  sempre  pin  si  mostraTa 
alienarsi  dagli  Ugonoul  e  detiderale  minori:  la  ragione 
principal  era  perche  lenendo  enl  per  li  ediui  di  place 
molte  plazse  nelle  loro  mani,  dellequali  bentrenuerano 
di  molto  mooiemo,  senza  di  queste  li  pareTa  non  eesere 
•iioluumente  re  del  buo  re^no."  [Although  the  king 
temporized  with  the  partiea,  and  though  his  miniatere 
and  councillors  were  of  both  religions,  nererthelees  he 
seemed  constantly  to  become  more  alienated  from  the 
Huguenots,  and  to  wish  for  their  reduction :  the  principal 
reason  was,  that  the  edia  of  pacificaUon  having  put  many 
places  into  their  hands,  of  which  liilly  thirty  were  of 
much  moment,  the  king  seemed  to  himself  without 
Aot  to  be  absolutely  king  of  bis  own  reaUnJ 

t  Memoires  da  cleig6,  torn.  xiv.  p.  269. 


lishment  of  Catholicism,  and  thereby  to  the 
enlargement  likewise  of  the  royal  authority, 
in  the  light  in  which  he  now  contemplated 
it* 

Yet  all  this  would  have  availed  but  little, 
had  not  the  internal  regeneration  of  the  catho- 
lic church  already  at  this  period  made  vast 
progress  in  France.  Within  the  first  twenty 
years  of  that  century  it  had  assumed  a  new 
form.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  this  change, 
especially  as  regards  Sie  renewal  of  monastic 
discipline,  which  was  its  most  characteristic 
feature. 

Great  zeal  was  displayed  in  the  refbrmatioii 
of  the  old  orders, — the  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, and  Benedictines. 

The  sisterhoods  vied  with  them  in  zeaL 
The  Feuillantines  practised  such  exaggerated 
penances,  that  it  is  said  fourteen  of  them  per- 
ished thereby  in  one  week;  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  admonish  them  to  mitigate  the 
austerity  of  their  discipline. f  Community  of 
ffoods,  silence  and  vigils,  were  again  intro- 
duced in  Port  Royal,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
eucbarist  was  adored  there  day  and  night| 
The  nuns  of  Calvary  observed  the  rules  of 
St  Benedict  in  all  their  rigour ;  by  incessant 
prayer  before  the  cross,  they  sought  to  make 
a  sort  of  expiation  for  the  outrages  ofiered  by 
the  protestants  to  the  tree  of  life.} 

At  that  time  St  Theresa  had,  in  a  some- 
what diflTerent  spirit,  reformed  the  order  of 
the  Carmelites  in  Spain.  She,  too,  enjoined 
the  strictest  seclusion;  she  strove  to  resist 
even  the  visits  of  relations  at  the  grating, 
and  even  the  confessor  was  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. Still  she  did  not  regard  austerity  as  the 
aim  and  end  of  monastic  institutions.  She 
sought  to  elicit  a  condition  of  the  soul  attuned 
to  a  nearer  harmony  with  the  Divine  nature. 
She  now  found  that  no  seclusion  from  the 
world,  no  self-denial,  no  discipline  of  the 
mmd,  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  votary  within 
the  needful  bonds,  unless  some  further  help 
was  added;  and  this  die  sought  in  work, 
plain  household  occupation  and  female  handi- 
work,— the  salt  that  preserves  the  soul  of 
woman  from  corruption,  tlie  guardian  that 
shuts  the  door  against  unprofitable  wanderinjf 
thoughts.  But  this  work,  as  she  further  di- 
rect^, was  not  to  be  costly  or  curious,  or  to 
be  set  for  an  appointed  thne ;  it  was  not  to  be 
of  a  kind  to  busy  the  mind.    Her  object  was 

*  *<Per  abbassamento  del  quale  (del  partite  degli  Ugo* 
nolti)  s'imagin6  di  poier  dar  gran  colpo  col  richiamar  U 
Gesuiii,  penaando  anco  in  quesu  maniera  di  toglier  la 
ladice  a  molte  congiure."  [He  thought  he  could  strike  a 
great  blow  towards  lowering  the  Huguenot  party  by  call- 
ing  back  the  Jesuits,  and  that  he  would  hereby  also  eradi- 
cate many  conspiracies.]  He  made  answer  to  the  parljft- 
ments,  let  but  bis  life  be  secured,  and  the  exile  of  the 
Jesuits  should  never  cease. 

t  Helyoi :  Histoires  des  ordres  monastiques,  v.,  p.  413. 

t  Felibien :  Uistoire  de  Paris,  ii.  1339 :  a  work  generally 
valuable  as  regards  the  history  of  this  restoration,  and  m 
many  places  grounded  on  original  authorities. 

§  La  vie  da  veritable  p«re  Jotei;  p.  53. 73. 
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to  promote  the  tranqoillity  of  a  soul  conscioas 
<if  its  existence  in  God, — "  a  soul,**  as  she 
says,  **  that  ever  lives  as  though  it  stood  be- 
fore the  face  of  God,  that  knows  no  pain  bat 
that  of  not  enjoymg  his  presence."  She  de- 
sired to  produce  what  she  calls  the  prayer  of 
love,  "  in  which  the  soul  forgets  itself,  and 
hears  the  heavenly  Master's  voice.***  This 
was  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  her  at  least,  was 
pure,  noble,  and  miaffected,  and  it  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  the  whole  catholic 
world.  It  was  very  soon  admitted  in  France, 
that  something  more  was  needful  than  mere 
penitential  practices.  Piere  Berulte  was  spe- 
eidly  deputed  to  visit  the  order  in  Spain,  and 
he  at  last  succeeded,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, in  propagating  it  in  France,  where  it 
very  soon  took  root,  and  bore  the  fairest 
fruit 

The  monasteries  founded  by  Frangois  de 
Sales  were  also  of  this  milder  character.  In 
all  his  occupations  de  Sales  used  to  comport 
himself  with  cheerful  serenity  of  soul,  with- 
out painful  efibrt  or  hurry.  With  his  associ- 
ate. Mere  Chantal,  he  founded  the  order  of 
Visitation,  expressly  for  such  as  were  forbid- 
den, W  the  delicacy  of  their  bodily  constitu- 
tion, from  entering  the  more  austere  commu- 
nities.  In  his  rules,  he  not  only  avoided  all 
direct  penance,  and  dispensed  them  from  per- 
ftnrmance  of  severer  duties,  but  he  warned 
also  against  all  inward  aspirations.  **We 
must,"  he  said,  "  place  ourselves  simply,  and 
without  overcurious  pondering,  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  and  not  to  desire  to  enjoy  more  than  He 
is  pleased  to  vouchsafe ;  pride  readily  beguiles 
us  under  the  guise  of  religious  rapture ;  our 
walk  must  be  only  in  the  common  path  of  the 
virtues."  For  this  reason  he  enjoined  upon 
his  nuns  the  care  of  the  sick  as  their  foremost 
duty.  The  sisters  were  always  to  go  abroad 
two  by  two,  a  superior  and  an  associate,  and 
visit  the  needy  sick  in  their  dwellings. 
Works  and  labours  of  love    are    our  best 

Sayers,  was  the  maxim  of  FrauQois  de  Sales.f 
is  order  exercised  a  beneficent  influence 
over  all  France. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  this  course  of 
tiungs  a  progress  from  austeribr  to  modera^ 
tion,  from  extacy  to  cahnness,  from  ascetical 
seclusion  to  the  fulfihnent  of  social  duties. 

The  Ursuline  nuns,  whose  fourth  vow  it  is 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
young  girls,— a  vow  they  fulfilled  with  admi- 
rable zeal, — had  already  been  received  in 
France. 

*]>l«cbdeTepe8:  TItadellm  glorioia  veiigine  S.  Ter- 
Ma  di  Qiemtt  fondiarice  de'  carmeliuni  Scalxi,  Boma, 
IfiS.  p.  303.  ConfltitQzloiif  princirali.  §  3,  p.  90a  The 
Bxckmaclonet  o  medhacioaee  de  S.  Tereaa,  con  algtinoB 
otKOf  tratadilloe,  Braaselaa,  1662,  exhibit  an  enthtiaiann 
atauMi  too  highlr  pitched  ior  our  taste. 

iE. «.  in  Gallitia:  Leben  dee  h.  Frans  vrm  Sales,  ii. 
We.  But  hie  sentimenui  are  mqet  clearlx  and  roost  pleas- 
ingly pourtrayed  in  his  own  works,  particularly  bi  his 
InUodacUontoadetoUooslllfe. 


A  similar  spirit,  as  might  of  course  be  ex- 
pected, was  also  in  vi^rous  activity  among 
the  religious  communities  for  men. 

Jean  Baptiste  Romillon,  who  till  his  26tli 
year  had  borne  arms  against  Catholicism,  biit 
who  then  became  a  convert  to  that  &ith, 
founded,  in  conjunction  with  a  fiiend  of  simi- 
lar views,  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  which  established  a  new-mo- 
delled system  of  elementary  instruction  in 
France. 

We  have  already  made  mention  of  Berulle, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
France  in  those  times.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  manifested  a  hearty  zeal  to  fit 
himself  for  the  service  of  the  church :  to  that 
end  he  had  daily,  as  he  said,  kept  before  him 
^  the  truest  and  most  intimate  thought  of  his 
heart,"  which  was  "  to  strive  after  3ie  grea^ 
est  perfection."  Perhaps  the  difficulty  he 
experienced  in  this  task  may  have  had  some 
share  in  impressing  him  with  the  paramount 
necessity  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
cler^men  with  an  immediate  view  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  He  took  Philip  Neri 
for  his  example,  and  like  him  he  established 
priests  of  the  oratory.  He  permitted  no  vows, 
and  only  imposed  simple  obligations :  he  had 
sufficient  largeness  of  mind  to  allow  that 
every  one  who  did  not  discover  in  himself  the 
requisite  cast  of  mind  should  be  at  liberty  to 
rqjtire.  His  institution  had  great  success :  its 
mildness  attracted  pupib  even  of  higher  rank ; 
and  ere  long  Berulle  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  brilliant  body  of  able  and  docile  youth. 
Episcopal  seminaries  and  high  schools  were 
entrusted  to  him;  a  new  and  lively  spirit 
animated  the  cler^  formed  in  his  institution. 
It  gave  to  the  world  a  host  of  eminent  preach- 
ers ;  fVom  its  day  was  determined  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  pulpit* 

Can  we  in  this  place  omit  mentioning  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur?  The  French 
Beu^ictines,  in  adhering  to  the  reformation 
of  that  order  eflTected  in  Lorraine,  added  to 
their  other  obli^tions  that  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility 
and  to  the  pursuits  of  learning.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  this  change  appeared  auKXig 
them  that  justly  famous  man,  Nicolas  Hugo 
Menard,  who  gave  their  studies  that  bent 
towards  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  noble  works-f 

Maiy  of  Medici  had  alrmdy  introduced  mto 
France  the  Brothers  of  Mercy;  an  order 
fbanded  by  that  indefatigable  minister  to  the 
sick,  Johainnes  a  Deo,  a  Portuguese,  to  whom 
a  Spanish  bishop  had  given  that  by-name  in  a 
moment  of  admiration.  In  France  the  order 
adopted  still  stricter  rules,  but  its  success  was 
so  much  the  greater.    Within  a  short  space 

*  Tabaravd:  Histoire  de  Pierre  de  Berulle,  Paris,  IfflT. 
t  Filipe  le  Cerf:  Bibltoth^quehistoriqUeetcrittque  4« 
anteuis  de  le  coagrtgailoa  de  8.  tfaur,  p.  SU, 
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of  time  we  find  thirty  hospitals  established 
by  it* 

But  what  a  task  it  is  to  remodel  the  reli- 
ffioQ  of  a  whole  kingdom, — to  ^ve  a  new 
direction  to  its  faith  and  doctrine !  In  the 
more  sequestered  regions,  among  the  rural 
population,  and  even  amon^  the  parish  priests, 
the  old  abuses  were  still  in  many  places  in 
full  operation.  At  last,  amidst  the  general 
religious  excitement,  appeared  likewise  the 
great  missionary  of  the  common  people,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  who  founded  the  congregation 
of  the  Mission,  the  members  of  which,  passing 
fro^  place  to  place,  served  to  spread  the 
devotional  spirit  into  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  land.  Vincent  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
peasant, — ^humble,  full  of  zeal  and  practical 
good  sense.f  To  him  also  is  due  the  eetab- 
ushment  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
in  which  the  more  delicate  sex,  at  an  age 
when  its  hopes  might  naturally  be  fixed  on 
domestic  happiness  or  worldly  splendour,  de- 
votes itself  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  often  of 
the  reprobate,  without  being  permitted  to  give 
outwardly  more  than  a  passing  expression  to 
the  reli«fious  feelings  that  prompt  to  all  this 
earnest  labour. 

Efforts  like  these  for  the  nurture  and  in- 
struction of  the  young,  the  teaching  of  the 
pulpit,  encouragement  of  sound  learning,  and 
the  exercise  w  benevolence,  have  happily 
been  ever  renewed  in  Christian  countries. 
No  where  can  they  succeed  without  the  union 
of  manifold  powers  with  religious  enthusiasm. 
Elsewhere,  their  cultivation  was  left  to  each 
successive  generation,  to  the  promptings  of 
present  necessity :  but  here  it  was  sought  to 
ffive  an  unalterable  basis  to  the  associations 
lor  these  purposes,  an  established  form  to  the 
religious  impulses  directed  towards  them ;  and 
this,  in  order  to  devote  them  all  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  and  insensibly  to  mould  the 
minds  of  future  generations  to  the  same  shape 
and  bent. 

The  most  important  results  were  soon 
manifested  in  France.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
HeniT  IV.  the  protestants  felt  themselves 
crippled  and  endangered  by  the  searching 
and  extensive  activity  of  their  antagonists: 
for  a  while  they  ceased  to  make  any  progress, 
and  ere  long  they  be^n  to  experience  losses : 
already  under  Henry  IV.,  they  complain  that 
desertion  from  their  ranks  had  begun. 

And  yet  Henry  was  constrained  by  the  verv 
nature  of  his  policy  to  deal  favourably  with 
them,  and  to  reject  the  suggestions  of  the 
pope,  such,  for  instance,  as  his  proposal,  that 
they  should  be  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 


Kai 


*  ApprobftUoconcregatioDlsfratnim  Johannis  Del,  1572. 

al.  ian.  (Bullar.  Cocquel.  iv.  Ill,  190.) 

t  Sttdben:  Leben  dea  heilifen  Vinceniiua  von  Pauliu. 
Munoter,  18ia  HooMt  Stolberg,  however,  should  not 
have  looked  on  hia  hero  in  the  light  of"einen  Mann 
duitb  den  Fiankreich  erneneit  ward"  (p.  6.  p.  399).  [A 
mmity  wlMm  France  waa  regenerated.J 


But  this  line  of  policy  was  abandoned  onder 
Mary  of  Medici;  a  much  closer  connexioa 
was  formed  with  Spain,  and  a  decidedly  ca- 
tholic spirit  predominated  in  all  public  afiaira 
domestic  and  foreign.  That  spirit  ruled  both 
at  court  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  estates. 
The  first  two  estates  expressly  demanded  in 
the  year  1614,  not  only  the  publication  of  the 
system  of  Trent,  but  even  the  restoration  of 
church  property  in  Beam. 

It  was  highly  fortunate  for  the  preservation 
of  those  nrotestant  institutions  which  were 
likewise  fostered  with  a  lively  zeal,  that  the 
party  of  their  defenders  was  still  so  strong, 
and  Its  attitude  so  martial.  When  the  govern- 
ment coalesced  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
protestants,  the  latter  found  support  and  help 
at  the  hands  of  powerful  malcontents,  of  whom 
there  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  a  lack 
in  that  country.  Some  space  of  time  yet 
elapsed  before  their  enemies  could  directly 
assail  them. 


CHAPTER  U. 

CmSRAL  WAA. — TRIPMFH  OP  OATHMJCmC. 

1617—1623. 

Breaking  out  ofwmr. 

HowBVKR  various  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  have  traced  the 
growth,  they  all  nevertheless  coincide  in  one 
grand  result  On  all  sides  Catholicism  had 
made  powerAjl  strides ;  on  all  sides  too  it  had 
encountered  vigorous  resistance.  In  Poland 
it  was  unable  to  master  its  opponents,  because 
they  were  invincibly  backed  by  their  neigh- 
bours. In  Germany  a  close  knit  opposition 
had  thrown  itself  in  the  way  of  the  advancing 
creed  and  of  the  returning  priesthood.  The 
king  of  Spain  had  been  constrained  to  grant 
the  Netherlands  a  truce,  which  was  very 
neaxly  tantamount  to  a  formal  recognition. 
The  French  Huguenots  were  provided  against 
every  attack  by  means  of  fortresses,  troops 
well  equipped  for  war,  and  pertinent  financud 
arrangements.  In  Switzerland  the  balance 
of  parties  had  long  been  established,  and 
even  regenerated  Catholicism  was  unable  to 
shake  it 

Europe  has  parted  into  two  worlds,  at  every 
point  mutually  encompassed,  restricted,  re- 
pulsed and  assailed. 

If  we  institute  a  general  comparison  be- 
tween them,  we  are  struck  in  the  first  place, 
by  an  appearance  of  far  greater  unity  on  the 
catholic  side.  We  know  indeed,  that  it  was 
not  without  its  internal  animosities,  but  these 
now  for  the  first  time  mitigated.  Above  all, 
there  subsisted  a  good,  nay  a  confidential 
understanding  between  France  and  Spain; 
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for  the  occasional  outbreak  of  the  old  ill-will 
of  Venice  or  Savoy  was  not  of  much  weight ; 
even  such  formidable  attempts  as  the  conspi- 
racy against  Venice  passed  off  without  any 
violent  shock.  Pope  Paul  V.,  after  the  severe 
lessons  taught  him  by  bis  first  experience, 
remained  quiet  and  moderate ;  he  found  means 
to  uphold  peace  between  the  catholic  powers, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  common  policy.  The  protestants,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  only  no  common  centre,  but 
since  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  who  oDserved  a 
rather  ambiguous  policy,  they  had  not  even  a 
leader.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  stood  op- 
posed to  each  with  a  mutual  ill-will  that 
necessarily  led  to  opposite  political  measures. 
And  even  the  Calvinists  again  were  divided 
among  themselves;  episcopalians  and  puri- 
tans, Arminians  and  Gomarists,  assailed  each 
other  with  fierce  hatred.  In  the  assembly  of 
the  Huguenots  at  Saumar  in  I61I  a  rupture 
occurred,  which  it  waft  never  afterwards  pos- 
sible entirely  to  heal. 

Certainly  this  difierence  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  less  vivacity  in  the  religious  movements 
on  the  catholic  side;  the  very  contrary  is 
apparent  The  fact  is  rather  to  be  imputed 
to  the  following  cause.  Catholicism  knew 
nothing  of  that  energy  of  exclusive  doctrine 
which  ruled  over  protestantism ;  there  were 
important  controversies  which  the  former  left 
undecided;  enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that 
profounder  habit  of  feeling,  scarce  admitting 
of  being  shaped  into  the  more  palpable  form 
of  thought,  which  ever  arises  from  time  to 
time  as  the  necessary  product  of  religious 
tendencies,  had  been  adopted  by  Catholicism, 
reduced  to  rule,  and  made  serviceable  under 
the  forms  of  monastic  asceticism,  whilst  on 
the  contrary  they  were  rejected,  condemned, 
and  repudiated  by  protestantism.  For  this 
very  reason,  such  feelings  thus  left  to  them- 
selves among  the  protestants,  manifested 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  numerous  sects, 
and  struck  out  their  own  paths  with  partial 
views  butan  uncontrolled  freedom. 

It  accords  with  these  facts,  that  literature 
in  general  had  assumed  much  more  shapeli- 
ness and  re^arity  on  the  catholic  side.  It 
may  be  laid  down  that  the  modem  classic 
forms  were  first  established  in  Italy  under  the 
euspices  of  the  church:  in  Spain  an  approach 
was  made  to  them  as  far  as  was  permitted  by 
the  genius  of  the  nation ;  and  a  similar  pro- 
cess was  already  begun  in  France,  where  it 
afterwards  was  so  actively  developed,  and 
produced  such  brilliant  results.  Malherbe 
arose ;  he  who  first  voluntarilv  submitted  to 
rules,  and  deliberately  rejected  all  license,* 

*  Respecting  Malherbe's  genius,  and  his  style  of  wri- 
ting, new  and  valuable  additions  to  the  poet's  biography 
have  been  made  by  Racan  in  the  M^moires  or  rather 
Hisuniettes  de  Tallement  des  Beaoz,  published  by  Mon- 
merqu«,I834,i.p.i96. 


and  who  gave  new  cogency  to  the  monarchi- 
cal and  catholic  sentiments  that  inspired  him, 
by  the  epigrammatic  precision,  and  the  some- 
what prosaic  but  characteristically  French 
popularity  and  elegance  of  the  language  m 
which  he  expressed  them.  Among  the  Ger- 
man nations  this  classical  tendency  failed  to 
obtain  sway  in  those  days,  even  on  the  catho- 
lic side;  its  first  action  was  only  on  Latin 
poetry,  in  which,  however,  it  sometimes  look- 
ed like  parody,  and  that  even  in  the  works  of 
so  able  a  writer  as  Balde.  All  compositions 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  retained  the  simple 
expression  of  nature.  Now  there  was  still 
less  possibility  of  the  imitation  of  the  ancients 
gaining  ground  among  the  protestants  of  the 
German  stock.  Shakespeare  set  before  men*8 
eyes  the  import  and  spirit  of  romantic  litera- 
ture in  imperishable  forms,  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  a  mind  to  which  history  and 
antiquity  were  but  Us  handmaids.  From  the 
workidiop  of  a  German  shoemaker*  issued 
poems  darkling,  shapeless,  and  unfathomable, 
but  with  irresistible  power  of  fiiscination, 
poems  marked  with  German  di»pth  of  feeling, 
and  a  religious  view  of  the  world  and  of  na- 
ture that  have  never  been  equalled, — sponta- 
neous offsprings  of  nature. 

I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  poutray  the 
contrasts  of  these  two  opposite  intellectual 
worlds ;  in  order  to  their  full  comprehension, 
we  ought  to  have  devoted  more  attention  to 
the  protestant  side.  Let  it  be  allowed  me 
to  brinff  forward  one  particular  that  had  an 
immediate  influence  in  determining  the  course 
of  events. 

The  monarchical  tendency  was  now  para- 
mount in  Catholicism.  Ideas  of  popular  rights, 
of  legitimate  opposition  to  the  sovereign,  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  of  the  law- 
fulness of  regicide,  such  as  had  been  vehe- 
mently maintained  thirty  years  before  even  by 
zealous  catholics,  were  no  longer  in  fashion. 
There  was  now  no  notable  contest  between  a 
catholic  population  and  a  protestant  prince : 
even  James  I.  was  borne  with,  and  the  old 
theories  found  no  application.  It  followed 
from  this  that  the  religious  principle  became 
more  closely  linked  with  the  dynastical  one, 
and  the  union,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  further 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  there  was 
a  certain  personal  superiority  on  the  side  of 
the  catholic  princes :  such  at  least  was  cer^ 
tainly  the  case  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
still  lived  the  aged  bishop  Julius  of  Wura- 
burg,  the  fir*  who  had  there  attempted  a 
thorough  measure  of  counter-reformation; 
elector  Schweikard  of  Mainz  filled  the  office 
of  arch-chancellor,  with  talents  quickened  by 
warm  and  hearty  interest  in  public  a^irs, 
and  once  more  greatly  extended  its  credit  and 
efficaey;t  both  the  other  Rhenish   electors 

*  Hans  Saclu.  . 

t  Montoiio  :  Relatione  dlOermania,  1624:  **J>\ciMm 
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were  resolate  actiye  men ;  by  their  side  stood 
the  roanl^,  sa^cious,  indefktigable  Maximiliaa 
of  Bavalria,aii  ab1ea4inmi8trator,  full  of  enlarg- 
ed and  grand  designs  of  policy,  and  archduke 
Ferdinand,  invinciole  in  the  strength  of  the 
fiuth  he  clung  to  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  vig- 
cMft>as  soul.  Almost  all  these  men  had  been 
educated  by  JesuiiB,  who  still  found  means  to 
stir  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  great  impulses : 
they  were  refcnrmers  too  in  their  way,  and  it 
was  they  who  had  laboriously,  and  by  force  of 
mind,  brought  about  the  e^nsting  state  of  things. 

The  protestant  princes,  on  the  contrary, 
were  rather  inheritors  than  founders:  they 
were  already  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 
Only  in  some  few  among  them  was  seen,  I 
will  not  say  energy  and  strength  of  mind,  but 
ambition  and  resUeasness. 

On  the  other  hand,  manifest  tendencies  to 
repaUicaniam,  or  at  least  to  aristocratic  free- 
dom*  appeared  among  the  protestants.  In 
many  {uaces  in  France,  in  Poland,  and  in  all 
the  Austrian  domiBk»s,a  powerful  nobility  of 
protestant  persuasion  was  at  open  war  with 
the  govern meai  authorities.  What  might  be 
ffained  in  such  a  contest,  was  brilliantly  evi- 
Senced  by  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  daily  increasing  in  prosperity. 
UnqueetionaUy  the  thought  was  then  enter- 
tained in  Austria,  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  reigninff  house,  and  constituting  the  coun- 
try a  republic  on  the  model  of  Switzerland  or 
t^  Low  Countries.  The  success  of  such  a 
project  promised  the  estates  of  the  German 
empire  the  only  chance  of  again  acquiring 
high  importance,  and  they  took  part  in  it  with 
vivacity.  The  internal  constitution  of  the 
Huguenot  body  was  already  republican,  and 
even  with  a  mixture  of  democracy.'  This 
latter  spirit  was  also  arrayed  in  the  persons 
of  the  English  puritans  against  a  protestant 
]dng.  There  is  a  small  work  extant  of  an 
imperial  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Paris  in 
those  days,  in  which  the  attention  of  European 
potentates  is  earnestly  drawn  to  the  common 
danger  that  threatened  them  from  the  ad- 
vancement <^  such  a  spirit* 

The  catholic  world  was  at  this  period  unani- 
mons,  classical,  monarchical ;  the  protestant 
divided,  romantic,  republican. 

In  the  year  1617,  every  thing  was  ripe  for 
a  decided  conflict  between  the  two.  The 
catholic  party,  it  seems,  felt  its  own  superio- 

gntri,  moho  inteato  alle  cose  del  goverao  coel  spirituale 
come  temporale,  molio  bene  affetu)  verso  il  fervtgio  di 
coteata  aanta  sede,  desideroeo  del  progitModella  Mliglone, 
nno  de'  priml  preUtl  della  Oermania."  [A  man  o£  aerioas 
habha,  verr  intent  on  the  aflbirsof  government  both  tfpiri- 
lual  and  temporal,  very  well  disposed  towards  the  service 
of  tlut  holy  see,  desirous  of  the  progreM  of  religion,  one  of 
the  firat  prelates  of  Germany.] 

♦  Advki  snr  lee  causes  des  roouvements  de  l^Europe, 
envoys  aux  rois  et  princes  pour  la  conservation  de  leurs 
loyaomes  el  prlncipautfo,  fall  par  Messer.  AL  Cunr.  baroa 
de  Fridemboucg  et  preMntft  au  roy  t*ii  chrestiea  par  le 
eomt#  4e  FurstembeivavlMatadeur  de  rempereur.  In- 
MTtdl  ia  the  Maccnre  Fran^Mi,  UMB.  Ix.  p.  341 
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rity ;  it  is  not  to  be  dispated  that  it  was  the 
first  aggressor. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1617,  there  was  issued 
in  France  an  edict,  lon^  demanded  by  the 
catholic  clerffy,  but  which  the  court  had  al- 
ways refused  to  grant,  m  its  awe  of  the  power 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  high  consideration 
of  their  leaders,  whereby  the  church  property 
in  Beam  was  to  be  surrendered  back.  It  wa« 
obtained  from  Luines,  who,  though  the  protes- 
tants counted  on  him  at  first,*  had  yet  gra- 
dually attached  himself  to  the  Jesuit  or  papal 
party.  Relying  on  this  disposition  of  the  head 
of  the  government,  the  populace  had  already 
here  and  there  riotously  attacked  the  protes- 
tants, and  sometimes  at  the  summons  of  Uie 
tocsin.  The  parliament  also  took  part  against 
them. 

The  Polish  prince  Wladislaw  once  more 
took  up  arms,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
he  should  now  make  himself  master  of  the 
Russian  throne.  It  was  thought  that  his  armap 
ment  was  made  with  a  view  also  against 
Sweden,  and  war  was  instantly  resumed  be- 
tween Poland  and  Sweden.! 

But  by  far  the  most  important  events  wero 
ripening  in  the  hereditaiy  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes  had  come 
to  a  reconciliation  and  mutual  understanding. 
With  the  magnanimity  often  displayed  by  that 
house  in  moments  of  peril,  the  other  brother 
surrendered  in  favour  of  archduke  Ferdinand^ 
the  pretensions  that  would  naturally  accrue 
to  them  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias, 
who  had  no  issue ;  and  he  was  shoitly  after- 
wards actually  acknowledged  heir  to  the 
throne  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This  was 
in  reality  but  an  adjustment  of  personal  claims ; 
still  it  was  pregnant  with  results  important  to 
the  general  interests. 

It  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  Ferdinand's  determined  zeal,  but  that 
he  should  forthwith  seek  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  his  own  faith  in  his  future  domin- 
ions, and  then  endeavour  to  bend  their  whole 
strength  towards  the  propagation  of  Catholi- 
cism. 

Here  was  a  common  danger,  threatening 
all  the  protestants  in  the  Austrian  dominions^ 
in  Germany,  and  in  Europe. 

An  opposition  speedily  arose  out  of  this 


*  This  appears  among  other  proofii  Ibom  a  letter  from 

Momay,  Saumur.  April  26, 1617:  *'  Sur  ce  coup 

de  majority'*  as  he  calls  the  murder  of  the  marichal  d' 


Duple 


Ancre.    La  ^  de  Du  Plessis,  p.  466. 

t  Hi&m:  ICsth-LyC-nnd  Leitlftndische  Oeschichte,  p. 
4ia  *'  The  Swedes  knew  that  the  king  of  Poland  had  sent 
his  son  to  Russia  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  surprise  the  fortresses  which  the  Muscovites  had 
if  the  enterprize  were  suc- 
cessful he  might  himself^  the  better  enabled  to  attack 


the  kingdom  of  Sweden:  for  he  had  been  promised  aid 
towards  the  reconquest  of  Sweden,  both  by  tne  estates  in 
the  Polish  diet  ana  by  the  house  of  Austria:  therefore  he 


had  bent  all  his  thoughts  on  this  matter  more  than  on  any 
thing  else." 
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danger,  hnmediatelj  affecting  its  cause.  The 
protestantsy  who  set  themselves  in  array 
against  the  progress  of  Catholicism,  were  not 
only  provided  for  defence,  but  they  had  the 
courage  forthwith  to  change  their  tactics  into 
those  of  aggression. 

The  elements  of  European  protestantism 
were  concentrated  in  the  person  of  t^rederick, 
the  elector  palatine.  His  consort  was  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  England,  and  niece  of 
the  king  of  Denmark;  prince  Maurice  of 
Orange  was  his  uncle ;  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
the  leader  of  the  less  peacefully  inclined  sec- 
tion of  the  French  Huguenots,  was  his  nearest 
relation.  He  himself  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  German  union.  He  was  a  grave  prince, 
who  had  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain 
from  the  bad  habits  then  prevalent  in  the 
German  courts,  and  who  made  it  much  more 
his  care  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  ruler,  and  dili- 
gently to  attend  the  sittings  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil :  he  was  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  dis- 
position, proud,  and  fiill  of  lofty  thoughts.*  In 
nis  father*8  time  there  were  tables  in  the  elec- 
toral dining  haU  for  councillors  and  nobles ; 
Frederick  caused  them  all  to  be  removed,  and 
ate  only  with  princes  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  A  lively  feeling  of  a  great  poli- 
tical destiny  was  cherished  at  this  court,  which 
industriously  engaged  in  a  thousand  connex- 
ions tending  to  mr-sought  views.  So  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  any  serious  war,  that 
no  clear  perception  was  entertained  of  what 
might  be  achieved,  of  what  the  future  might 
have  in  store :  the  most  extravagant  projects 
were  indulged. 

Such  was  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  court 
of  Heidelberg,  when  the  Bohemians,  who,  im- 
pelled especuilly  by  the  threatened  danger  to 
protestantism,  had  broken  out  into  dissensions 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  that  every  day 
grew  more  violent  and  implacable,  resolved 
to  reject  Ferdinand,  although  he  already 
possessed  their  promise,  and  to  offer  their  crown 
to  the  elector  palatine. 

Frederick  pondered  for  a  moment  It  was 
an  unexampled  thing,  that  a  German  prince 

•  BeUtione  di  Genn&nia,  1617:  **  Federieo  V.  d'eta  di 
ftnni  90,  di  mexuna  statuitu  d'aspetto  grave,  di  naiura 
malinconico,  di  carnaggione  bnona,  aomo  di  all!  penaieri, 
e  rare  Tolte  si  rallegra,  e  coll'  appoggio  del  accasamento 
fttto  con  la  figliuola  del  re  d'lnghUterra  e  di  aliri  parenti 
econfederati  aspirarebbea  cose  roaggiori  se  segliappre- 
seniasse  occasione  a  proposito :  onoe  etsendo  ben  conos- 


seniasse  occasione  a  oroposito :  onde  etsendo  ben  conos- 
ciutosuo  naiurale  per  il  colonello  di  Scomburg  gik  suo  ajo, 
seppe  cosl  ben  Yaiersene,  accomodandosi  al  suo  umore. 
che  mentre  visse  fa  piA  d'qgni  altro  suo  confidente.*' 
[Frederick  V.  is  about  twenty  irears  of  age,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, of  a  grave  countenance,  of  a  melanciiolj  disposition, 
of  good  constitution,  a  man  of  lofly  thoughts,  and  one  who 
rarely  indulges  in  gaiety.  Relying  on  the  support  aflbrd- 
ed  him  by  his  marnage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Ising  of 
England,  and  on  that  of  other  relations  and  confederates, 
he  would  aspire  to  higher  thinst,  were  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  him.  His  disposition  being  well 
known  to  colonel  Schomburg,  formerly  his  tutor,  the  latter 
made  such  good  use  of  the  knowledge,  and  so  accommo- 
dated himself  to  Frederick's  humour,  that,  whilst  the 
colonel  lived,  he  was  more  In  his  confidence  than  any  one 
IseeO 


should  attempt  to  wrest  from  another  the 
crown  that  devolved  on  him  by  legitimate  suc- 
cession !  But  all  his  friends, — Maurice,  who 
could  not  endure  the  truce  with  Spain ;  the 
duke  of  Bouillon ;  Christian  von  Anhalt,  who 
had  reviewed  the  whole  mechanism  of  Eoro- 
pean  politics,  and  firmly  believed  that  no  one 
would  have  the  courage  and  the  oower  to 
gainsay  the  event  when  once  accomplished,— 
these,  and  all  his  most  confidential  advisers, 
spurred  him  on.  The  immense  prospect  open- 
^  to  him,  his  ambition,  and  his  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, combined  with  these  counsels  to  urge 
his  resoluticm,  and  he  accepted  the  crown 
(Aug.  1619).  How  vast  must  have  been  the 
consequences,  had  he  been  able  to  retain  it! 
The  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  E2astem 
Europe  would  have  been  broken,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism  barred  forever. 

And  already  strong  sympathies  awoke  on 
his  behalf  in  every  quarter.  In  France  a 
general  movement  took  place  among  the  Hu- 
guenots; the  Bearnese  opposed  the  toytl 
commands ;  the  assembly  of  Loudun  espoused 
their  cause ;  nothing  would  have  been  more 
welcome  to  the  queen  mother  than  to  ^ain 
over  that  warlike  opposition  to  her  own  side ; 
Rohan  had  already  joined  her,  and  promised 
to  bring  over  to  her  the  rest  of  his  co-religion- 
ist&  In  the  ever  restless  Grisons,  too,  the 
Spanish  catholic  party  had  noW  been  onee 
more  put  down,  and  the  protestant  had  risen 
on  its  fall.  The  court  at  Davos  received  with 
pleasure  the  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  promised  him  to  keep  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  forever  closed  against  the 
Spaniard&* 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  these 
movements  were  likewise  accompanied  by 
the  display  of  republican  tendencies  Not 
only  did  the  Bohemian  estates  maintain  a  nat- 
ural independence  towards  their  elected  kmgt 
but  attempts  were  made  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample in  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria. The  estates  of  the  German  empire  con- 
ceived new  hopes,  and,  in  fiict,  the  amplest 
supplies  of  money  Frederick  received  towards 
his  enterprise  came  to  him  firom  that  quarter. 

But  precisely  for  these  reasons,  on  the 
double  motives  of  religion  and  policy,  the 
catholic  princes  also  now  bestirred  themselves 
more  than  ever. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand,  who 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  empe- 
ror at  this  period,  formed  the  strictest  league 
with  each  other ;  the  king  of  Spain  armed  and 
prepared  to  afford  eflTectual  aid,  and  pope  PsuJ 
V.  consented  to  contribute  considerable  and 
very  welcome  subsidies. 

As  the  wind  sometimes  in  tho  stormy  sca- 

*  Contemporaries  fell  the  connexion  of  these  ereois, 
which  in  subsequent  times  was  no  longer  attended  i»- 
POrsil.  AahalUsche  Oeh.  Canzlei  Fortaetsung,  p.  67. 
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sons  of  the  year  sbtfls  suddenly  roand,  so  the 
current  of  fortune  and  success  now  all  at  once 
turned  back. 

The  catholics  succeeded  in  gaining  over 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  roost  power- 
ful protestant  princes,  but  who,  as  a  Lutheran, 
cordially  detested  the  movements  which  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Calvinism. 

This  alone  sufficed  to  inspire  their  rising  in 
the  assured  hope  of  victory.  A  single  battle, 
that  of  the  Weiss  Berg,  fought  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1620,  put  an  end  to  the  power  of 
the  elector  palatine,  and  to  all  his  projects. 

For  even  the  Union  did  not  support  its  lead- 
er with  sufficient  energy.  It  may  very  possi- 
bly be,  that  the  republican  temper  we  have 
spoken  of  may  have  alarmed  the  confederate 
princes;  they  refused  to  open  the  Rhine  to 
the  Dutch,  fearing  the  analogies  which  their 
constitution  might  awaken  in  Germany.  The 
catholics  in  Upper  Germany  likewise  achieved 
an  instantaneous  victory.  The  Upper  Pala- 
tinate was  invaded  by  the  Bavarians,  the  Low- 
er by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  April,  1621,  the 
Union  was  dissolved.  All  who  bestirred  them- 
selves, or  took  up  arms  in  favour  of  Frederick, 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  or  utterly 
crushed.  In  a  moment,  immediately  after  the 
greatest  danger,  the  catholic  principle  was 
omnipotent  in  Upper  Grermany,  and  in  the 
Austrian  provinces. 

Meanwhile  a  decisive  struggle  was  com- 
pleted in  France  likewise.  After  a  success- 
nil  battle  fought  by  the  royal  forces,  against 
the  opposing  court  factions  and  the  party  of 
the  queen  mother,  with  whom  the  Huguenots 
were  certainly  in  close  correspondence,*  the 
papal  nuncio  insisted  that  the  happy  moment 
should  be  seized  for  an  enterprise  against 
protestantism  in  general.  He  would  hear  of 
no  postponement,  asserting  that  whatever  was 
once  postponed  in  France  was  forever  aban- 
doned ;t  and  he  forced  de  Luines  and  the  king 
to  coincide  in  his  views.  The  old  factions  of 
the  BeaumcMits  and  the  Grammonts,  that  had 
been  at  feud  for  centuries,  still  subsisted  in 
Beam,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  king  to  make 
continual  incursions  into  the  country,  disband 
its  forces,  annul  its  constitution,  and  restore 
the  ascendancy  of  the  catholic  church.  Tr  uo, 
the  protestants  in  IVance  proper  made  a  show 
of  seconding  their  co-religionists,  but  they 
were  beaten  in  the  year  1621  in  every  quarter. 
About  this  time  Jacopo  Robustelii,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Valtelline,  had  gathered  round  him 
the  catholic  exiles  from  the  country,  and  some 
banditti  from  the  Milanese  and  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, with  the  determination  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  domination  of  the  Grrisons,  whose 


*  Erem  Benoift  lajf,  ii.  291,  *<  Lea  reform^  n*aun>ient 
■  •  erBBucci     . 

[The  Huguenots  woold  immediate- 


•uendu  que  leg  prenuen  Buccds  pour  se  nncer  au  m^rne 
parti  (de  la  nine),"  [The  Huguenots  would  immediate- 
Ij,  upon  the  first  succe«ei  of  the  queen's  arms,  have  Join- 

f  Sin:  Memsrid  recondite, t.  p.  14a 


protestant  tendencies  were  so  om^ressive  to 
his  countrymen.  A  capuchin  friar  fired  a 
bloodthirsty  band  to  fanaticism ;  they  broke 
into  Tirano  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July, 
1620 ;  at  the  dawn  of  day  they  rang  the  bells, 
and  when  the  protestants  rushed  out  of  their 
houses  at  the  sound,  they  were  attacked,  over- 
powered, and  massacred.  The  &te  oi  the 
Tirano  was  shared  hy  the  whole  valley.  In 
vain  did  the  Grisons  sally  more  than  once 
from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  to  retrieve 
their  lost  dominion :  as  often  as  they  came 
they  were  beaten.  In  the  year  1621  the  Aus- 
trians  penetrated  from  the  Tyrol,  the  Spaniards 
from  Milan,  into  the  verv  heart  of  the  Grison 
confederacy.  '*  The  bleak  mouutain  was  filled 
with  murderous  yells,  and  fearfully  illumined 
by  the  flames  of  lonely  dwellings."  Posses- 
sion was  taken  of  the  passes,  and  of  the  entire 
country. 

These  grand  successes  awoke  all  the  hopes 
of  the  camolics. 

The  papal  court  represented  to  the  Spanish 
that  the  Netherlands  were  divided,  and  now 
without  allies;  there  could  not  be  a  more 
fiivourable  opportunity  for  making  war  upon 
those  ancient  rebels  to  Spain :  these  represen- 
tations produced  their  intended  efiecL*  Peter 
Pectius,  chancellor  of  Brabant,  appeared  in 
the  Hague  on  the  25th  of  March,  1621,  and 
instead  of  proposing  the  renewal  of  the  truce, 
which  just  then  expired,  he  proposed  the  re- 
cognition of  the  legitimate  sovereign.!  Tht 
states  general  declared  this  suggestion  to  be 
unjust,  unexpected,  nay,  inhuman ; — hostilities 
broke  out  again.  Here,  too,  the  Spaniards 
had  the  ad  vantage  in  the  first  instance.  They 
wrested  Juliers  from  the  Netherlands,  thus 
putting  a  jrrand  conclusion  to  their  operations 
on  the  Rhme.  They  were  masters  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  Emmerich  to  Stras- 
burg. 

These  numerous  concurring  victories  hap- 
pening at  once  in  so  many  various  quarters, 
and  brought  about  by  such  diversified  means, 
wheb  viewed  in  the  light  thrown  on  them  by 
the  general  course  of  European  afi&irs,  do 
really  constitute  but  a  single  fact  Let  us 
now  contemplate  that  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  our  consideration,  namely,  ^ 
the  use  to  which  these  victories  were  applied. 

Gregory  XV, 

In  the  procession  held  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory of  Weiss  Berg,  Paul  V.  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  which  was  shortly  after  followed  by 

*  Instmulone  a  M**^  Sangro.  ^  lA  onde  S.  VL^'  noa 
pu5  Toltare  le  sue  fbrze  in  mlglior  tempo  orrero  opporta- 
niiA." 

t  The  proposal  was  1  iteralW  for  an  union  **  sub  afnitlone 
dominorum  principumque  legitiroorum."  [Under  the 
cognizance  of  legitimate  lords  and  princes.]  The  de- 
mand and  the  replx  are  to  be  found  in Xeonis  ab  Aitsema, 
Hlsioria  Tractatuum  Pacis  Belgic»,  pp.  2. 4. 
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his  uncle's  infinnkiefl,  which  forbade  him  to 
hop^  for  any  long  duratioo  of  his  power,  no 
timid  suggestions  of  expediency  would  ever 
have  moved  him. 

It  was  a  very  important  circumstance  that 
the  nephew,  as  well  as  the  uncle,  was  filled 
with  the  idea  that  the  world's  weal  was  iden- 
tified with  the  outspread  of  Catholicism.  Car- 
dinal Ludovisio  had  been  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  their  earnest  patron.  The 
church  of  St  Ignatius  at  Rome  was  built  chiefly 
at  his  expense :  he  laid  considerable  stress  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  protector  of  the  Capuchins, 
declaring  that  he  thought  this  the  most  im- 
portant patronage  he  enjoyed.  He  devoted 
himself  with  warm  predilecti<Hi  to  the  most 

To  form  a  general  conception  of  the  spnit 
of  the  new  administration,  we  need  but  call  to 
mind  that  it  was  Gregorv  XV.  under  whose 
pontificate  the  Propaganda  was  founded,  and 
Ignatius  and  Xavier,  the  founders  of  the  Je- 
suits, were  canonized. 

The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  properly 
to  be  sought  in  an  edict  of  Gregory  XIIL,  by 
which  the  superintendence  of  missions  in  the 
east,  and  the  printing  of  the  catechism  in  the 
less  known  tongues,  was  committed  to  a  nunif 
her  of  cardinals.!    Still  the  institution  was 
neither  firmly  established,  nor  provided  with 
the  requisite  means ;  nor  was  it  comprehensive 
in  its  purposes.    Now  there  flourished  in  those 
days  in  Rome  a  great  preacher,  named  Gird- 
lamo  da  Nami,  universally  venerated  for  a  life 
that  had  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint; 
aod  whose  discourses  from  the  pulpit  displaced 
a  richness  of  thought,  a  purity  of  expressioo, 
and  a  majesty  of  delivery  that  enchanted  all 
hearers.    Bellarmine  once  said,  in  coming  oat 
firom  hearing  a  sermon  by  him,  he  believ^  he 
had  just  been  granted  one  of  St.  Augustine's 
three  wishes, — that  of  hearing  St  Paul.  Car- 
dinal Ludovisio  was  likewise  one  of  his  pa- 
trons :  he  defrayed  the  expense  of  prmting  his 
sermons.    This  Capuchin  now  conceived  the 
idea  of  extending  the  institution  in  que8tion.| 
By  his  advice  a  congregation  was  established 
in  due  form,  which  was  to  hold  regular  sittings 
for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  mis- 
sions in  all  parts  of  the  world :  it  was  to  assem- 
ble at  least  once  every  month  in  presence  of 
the  pope.    Gregory  XV.  supplied  the  first 
funds ;  his  nephew  contributed  from  his  pri- 
vate resources;  and  as  the  institution  was 


another,  from  the  efiects  of  which  he  died,  Jan. 
28, 1621. 

The  new  election  was  effected  on  thft  whole 
after  the  manner  of  preceding  ones.  Paul  V. 
had  reigned  so  long,  that  he  had  seen  nearly 
the  whole  college  filled  anew;  accordingly, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cardinals  were 
attached  to  his  nephew,  cardinal  Borsfhese. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  latter  pitched  upon 
the  man  whom  all  his  adherents  united  in 
approving, — Alessandro  Ludovisio,  of  Boloerna, 
who  was  forthwith  elected  on  the  9th  of  f'eb- 
ruary,  1621,  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory 

He  was  a  little,  phlegmatic  man,  who  in 
earlier  years  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
dexterous  negociation,  and  for  the  art  of  quiet- 
ly and  unobserved ly  compassing  his  end&* 
At  present,  however,  he  was  bent  with  years, 
weakly,  and  in  ill  health. 

What  was  to  be  expected  befitting  that  strife 
on  which  hung  the  destinies  of  the  world,  from 
a  pope  to  whom  people  often  feared  to  com- 
municate important  business,  lest  any  shock 
should  be  given  to  his  feeble  constitution  ?t 

But  by  me  side  of  this  tottering  old  man 
stood  a  vigorous  man  of  five-and-twenty,  his 
nephew  I^dovico  Ludovisio,  who  immediately 
possessed  himself  of  the  powers  of  the  papacy, 
aod  displayed  talents  and  boldness  fully  ade- 
quate to  all  that  was  demanded  by  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Ludovico  was  a  lover  of  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  was  not  negligent  in  securing  wealth, 
forming  advantageous  family  connections,  and 
favouring  and  prompting  his  friends :  he  lived, 
and  let  live :  still  he  bore  a  watchful  eye  to 
the  great  interest  of  the  church :  even  his 
enemies  grant  him  the  possession  of  genuine 
talents  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  a  sound  saga- 
city that  could  discover  a  satisfiictory  issue  out 
of  the  most  embarrassing  perplexities,  and  all 
the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  required  to 
descry  a  possible  contingency  through  the  dim 
haze  of  the  future,  and  to  shape  his  course 
accordingly.!    Had  he  not  been  crippled  by 

•  RelatioQe  di  iv.  ambaaclatori,  1631 :  **  Di  pelo  che 
arvicinaate  al  biondo.  La  natun  fua  e  serapre  conoflciuta 
piacida  et  flemmatica,  lontaoo  dall'  imbarracianl  In  rot< 
Uu%  amicifsimo  d'  andare  in  negotk)  destreggiando  et 
avansando li  propiifini." 

t  Rainier  Zeno:  Relatione  di  Roma,  1623:  "Aggiugen- 
dosi  all'  elA  cadente  una  fiachisoima  complesflone  in  un 
corpiccivolo  stenuaio  e  mal  affsuo." 

t  Rainier  Zeno :  **  E  d'ingegno  Tivaciasimo:  I'lia  dimos- 
tTat6  nel  suo  govemo  per  I'abondanza  del  partiti  che  in 


ogni  ^«ve  uattatione  gli  suggeriyano  auoi  spiriti  nati 
coniandare,  i  quali  se  bene  in  molte  pani  aberravano  del' 
uopo  drlla  bona  polltica,  nondimeno  IMntrepidezza  con 
la  quale  si  mostrava  pronto  ad  abbracciare  ogni  ripi* 
e^o  appreso  da  lui  per  Duono,  poco  curandosi  di  consigli 
di  chl  gli  haveria  poiuio  easer  maestro,  davano  a  credere 
che  la  sua  natura  sdegnava  unaprivau  conditione."  [He 
If  a  man  of  most  lively  genius,  or  which  he  has  given  proof 
In  his  government  by  the  abundant  resources  furnished 
him  in  every  difficult  occasion  of  business  bv  the  powers 
of  a  mind  naturally  fitted  to  command ;  and  althougn  those 
powers  have  in  many  instances  wandered  ftt)m  the  inter- 
6sts  of  sonnd  policy,  nevertheless  his  intrepidity  and 
promptness  in  seizing  on  OTery  remedy  .he  Judged  ser- 


viceable,  regardless  of  councils  backed  by  whatever 
wetoht  of  authority,  gave  reason  to  believe  that  his  nature 
disdained  a  private  condition.] 

•  Giunti :  Tiu  e  fatti  di  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  MS. 

tOocquelines:  PrcDgaio  ad  Bfaffel  Annates  Gregorii 

Hierolhei  Epitome  Historica  rerum  Fmnciscana- 
l  ih< 
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rivate  councils.TCompare  Cerri,  Eial 
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present  de  IMglise  Romaine,  p.  289,  where  is  also  to  be 


Spftc 
nun,  etc.  p.  362.    Fra  Girolamo  had  incited  the 
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found  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  institution  snd  ^ 
the  incretfe  of  iu  wealth. 
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adapted  to  meet  an  actual  want,  the  pressure 
of  which  was  just  then  felt,  its  prosperity  grew 
day  hy  day  more  brilliant.  Who  is  there  that 
knows  not  what  the  Prtmganda  has  dcme  for 
philological  learning  ?  In  all  respects  indeed 
it  has  ever  striven,  and  perhaps  most  success- 
fiiUy  in  its  earliest  periods,  to  fulfil  its  calling 
upon  a  vast  and  noble  scale. 

The  canonization  of  the  two  Jesuits  coin- 
cided with  the  same  views.  *'  At  the  time,** 
says  the  boll,  ^  when  new  worlds  had  been 
discovered,  and  when  Luther  had  stood  up  m 
the  old  to  assail  the  catholic  church,  the  soul 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  was  stirred  to  found  a  soci- 
ety, which  should  devote  itself  especially  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  bringing 
back  of  the  heretics  to  the  fold.  But,  above 
all  its  members,  Francis  Xavier  proved  him- 
self worthy  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered nations.  Therefore  they  are  now 
both  of  them  received  into  the  list  of  the  saints : 
churches  and  altars,  on  which  men  shall  ofier 
their  sacrifice  to  God,  shall  be  consecrated  to 
them."* 

In  the  ^irit  that  breathes  in  this  document, 
the  new  administration  made  instant  arrange- 
ments for  following  up  the  triumphs  of  the 
catholic  arms  with  conversions,  and  justifying 
and  consolidating  their  conquests  by  the  re- 
storation of  religion.  «*  We  must  bend  all  our 
thoughts,*'  says  one  of  the  first  instructions 
issued  by  Gregory  XV.,  "towards  deriving 
the  utmost  possible  advantage  from  the  happy 
change  and  victorious  condition  of  the  afikirs 
of  the  church."  A  purpose  roost  Inrilliantly 
fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  in. 


OBNERAL  OUTSPREAD  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

1.  Bohemia  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
^         Atistria. 

The  attention  of  the  papal  power  was  first 
directed  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Catholicism 
in  the  Austrian  provinces. 

Gregory  XV.,  whilst  granting  the  emperor 
double  the  subsidies  previously  paid  to  him,f 
and  promising  him  at  the  same  time  no  in- 
considerable extraordinanr  present,  though, 
as  he  said,  he  had  hardly  left  hunself  enough 
to  support  life,  urged  him  not  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  fi>llowing  up  his  victory  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  proceeding  therewith  ia 
the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion.  |    By 

^  Bullaiiuni,  Cocquellnes,  t.  131. 137. 

f  The  lubBidy  was  raised  nom  80,000  gulden  to  20,000 
scudi.  The  present  amouBted  to  200,000  scudi.  He  would 
hftTe  wished  that  regiments  had  been  supported  out  of  this 
money  under  papal  auihorii/.  j 

t  InstrutUone  al  toscoto  d'AreTsa,  12  Apr.  1G21 :  <<  Non 
A  tempo  di  indtigi  n«  di  copertl  andamenti.'*  [It  is  bo 
time  for  deUyi  or  for  eorsit  pioceedlJigB.  j   Thejr  UKKigiit  I 


that  restoration  alone  could  he  evince  hii 
ffratitude  to  the  God  of  Victory.  He  argnes 
nrom  the  principle  that  rebellion  had  entailed 
upon  the  nations  the  necessity  of  more  rigor- 
ous control,  and  that  they  should  be  compelled 
by  force  to  abandon  their  godless  ways. 

The  nuncio  whom  Gregory  XV.  sent  to  the 
emperor  was  Carlo  Carafia,  well  known  to 
German  history.  From  the  two  reports  of 
his  thtt  have  been  preserved,  the  one  printed, 
the  other  in  manuscript,  we  may  confidently 
infer  what  measures  he  adopted  to  obtain  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  pope. 

His  first  care  in  Bohemia,  where  his  offi- 
cial duties  began,  was  to  remove  the  protest- 
ant  preachers  and  schoolmasters,  ^  who  were 
guilty  of  treason  against  human  and  divine 
majesty." 

This  was  no  very  easy  task.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  government  at  Prague 
thought  it  still  too  hasardoua;  nor  did  they 
venture  upon  it  till  the  I3th  of  December, 
1621,  when  Mansfield  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  all  danger  finom  with- 
out had  been  repelled,  and  a  couple  of  re^ 
ments,  enrolled  at  the  request  of  the  nuncio^ 
had  marched  into  Prague;  and  even  then  the 
two  Lutheran  preachers  were  spared  in  de- 
ference to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  nuib- 
cio,  representing  a  principle  that  knew  no 
respect  of  persons,  would  not  hear  of  this,  and 
complained  that  the  whole  people  clung  to 
those  men ;  that  a  catholic  priest  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  could  not  procure  a  subsistence.^ 
He  carried  his  point  at  last  in  October,  162^ 
and  the  Lutheran  preachers  were  banished. 
For  a  nKKnent  the  fears  of  the  government 
counsellors  seemed  likely  to  be  justified  by 
the  event;  the  elector  of  Saxony  issued  a 
threatening  letter,  and  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tude: wiUi  regard  to  the  most  important 
questions,  even  the  emperor  said  once  to  the 
nuncio  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and 
that  he  would  have  done  better  to  wait  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.!  The  fit  means, 


at  Rome  that  Bucquoi  in  particular  was  &r  too  slow. 
**  La  preetezza  apportarebbe  il  remedio  di  tanti  mail,  se 
dal  conte  de  Bucquoi  per  altro  valoroso  capitano  el  la  si 
potesse  sperare."    (Trompi  proceedings  would  aflbrd  a 

'    '        number  of  evils,  If  they  could  be  ea^. 

[uoi,^  valorous  captain  though  he  be.] 


remedy  for  a  great 
ited  of  count  B' 


pected  of  count  Bucquoi,  valorous  captain  though  he  be.] 
•  Carailh,  Ragguaclio,  MS. ;  **  Conducevano  in  dispera* 
tione  i  parechi  catolid  per  vedersi  da  esst  (Luterani)  le- 
varsi  <^1  emolumemo."  [The  catholic  parish  priests 
were  driven  to  despentlon  dj  seeing  themselves  d«>rived 
by  the  Lutherans  of  all  emolument.]  The  printed  Com- 
mentarii,  however,  comain  a  more  plausible  ground  of 
complaint:  **  Quamdiu  illi  hnrebant,  tamdhi 

abant  sectarii  8.  Maf  '" 

ram  ftcultatero.' 

in  their  posts,  so    ._„ 

jesty  would  grant  toleration.1 

f  Caraflh,  Ragguaglio:  m^  MU*  mi  si  dhnostrb  con 
questo  di  qualche  pensiere.  ed  uscl  a  dirmi  che  si  havevft 
havuto  troppo  prescia  e  che  saria  stato  meglio  cacclare 
quel  predicantl  in  altro  tempo  dope  che  si  fosse  tenuto  il 
convento  in  Satisbona.  Al  che  ioreplicai  che  Sua  Maesta 
poteva  avere  pit!  toeto  errato  nella  tardansa  che  nella 
mtta  circa  questb  Ihtto,  polch*  se  II  Sassone  fosse  venuto 
al  convento,  di  che  non  ammettono  cko  SfU  tvMse  a  wia 


I.  Mafestotem  concessurumaliquandolibe- 
I."  (p.  190.)  [As  long  as  thev  remained 
o  long  the  sectarians  thought  that  his  m»- 
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however,  to  hold  Ferdioand  stedftst  to  his 
purpose  were  known;  the  old  bishop  of 
WurzlMirg  represented  to  him  **  that  danger 
would  never  appal  a  glorious  emperor;  it  were 
better  fi>r  him  in  any  case  to  fidl  into  the 
power  of  men  than  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.**  The  emperor  yielded.  The  nuncio 
had  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  elector  of  Saz- 
onj  submit  at  last  to  the  removal  of  the 
preachers,  and  withdraw  his  opposition. 

The  way  was  now  smoothed.  Dominicans, 
Augustines,  and  Carmelites,  succeeded  to  the 
places  of  the  protestant  preachers,  for  as  yet 
there  was  a  sensible  dearth  of  secular  clergy. 
A  whole  colony  of  Franciscans  arrived  from 
Gnesen;  Jesuits  were  not  wanting;  when  a 
dispatch  arrived  from  the  Propaganda,  re- 

Suesting  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
uties  of  parish  priests,  they  had  already  done 
so.* 

And  now  the  only  possible  questicm  re- 
maining was,  whether  the  national  Utraquist 
ritual  might  not  be  partially  at  least  retained, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  council 
of  Basel  The  government  council,  and  the 
governor  himself,  prince  lichtenstein,  were 
for  it:t  they  allowed  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  take  place  once  more  in 
both  kinds  on  Holy  Thursday,  1622,  and  a 
feeling  already  began  to  find  voice  among 
the  people  against  their  being  despoiled  of 
that  ancient  hereditary  usage.  But  no  argu- 
ments could  bend  the  nuncio's  determinatbn : 
he  adhered  inflexibly  to  the  views  of  the 
curia,  well  knowing  that  the  emperor  would 
in  the  end  sanction  the  course  be  took ;  and 
in  &ct  he  succeeded  in  procuring  from  him  a 
declaration  that  his  temporal  government  had 
no  right  to  interfere  m  religious  matters. 
Hereupon  the  mass  was  performed  every- 
where exclusively  afler  the  Roman  ritual,  m 
Latin,  with  aspersion  of  holy  water,  and  invo- 
cation of  the  saints :  all  thought  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds  was 
out  of  the  question ;  the  boldest  upholders  of 
that  usage  were  cast  into  prison.  Finally, 
too^the  symbal  of  Utraquism,  the  great  cup. 


mal  U  Tolonta,  il  wpeva  per  ognaiio  che  haTorebbe  dom- 
andato  a  Maetta,  che  a  sua  contemplazione  permeueese 
in  Praga  I'etercizio  Luterano  che  gi4  vi  era.*'  [Hif  ma- 
jestf  roanifeated  some  concern  at  thia,  and  told  me  there 
nad  been  too  much  haate  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  would 
nave  been  better  to  expel  thoee  preachers  some  other 
time  after  the  convention  at  Ratlsbon.  To  which  I  re- 
plied, that  possibly  his  majesty  had  rather  erred  in  the 
inatter  in  the  way  of  tardiness  than  of  n»eed,  since,  if  the 
elector  of  Saxony  had  come  to  the  meeting,  of  which  they 
do  not  admit  that  he  ever  entertained  an  intention,  it  was 
notorious  that  he  would  have  demanded  of  his  majesty 
that  he  should  endure  the  exercise  of  Lutheranism  in 
Frague  a*  it  already  existed.] 

•  Cordara,  Hisioria  Societatfs  Jeso,  torn.  vi.  lib.  vli. 
p.  38. 

f  According  to  the  received  notions,  e,  g.  in  Senkenbeig, 
continuation  of  the  Reichshistorie  by  Hibenin,  v.  25,  p. 
loo,  note  k,  we  should  believe  the  contrary  of  LIchten- 
M«in :  this,  however,  would  be  quite  erronecnis.  as  appears 
lipom  CanURi.  The  nuncio,  on  the  other  hand,  met  with 
fuppcMtiromPlateis. 


with  the  BWord«  displayed  on  the  Thein 
church,  Uie  sight  of  which  kept  the  old  remi- 
niscences alive,  was  taken  down.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  which  day  had  always  been  kepi 
as  a  holiday  sacred  to  the  memory  of  John 
Hoss,  the  churches  were  carefully  closed. 

This  extreme  enforcement  of  Romish  dog- 
mas and  usages  was  now  backed  by  the  polit- 
ical measures  of  the  government.  C<Hifisca- 
tions  brought  a  considerable  part  of  the  land- 
ed property  of  the  country  into  catholic  hands; 
the  acquisition  of  real  estates  by  protestants 
was  rendered  next  to  impossible  ;*  the  coon- 
cils  were  changed  in  all  the  royal  cities ;  do 
member  would  have  been  tolerated  in  them 
whose  Catholicism  was  liable  to  suspicion; 
the  rebels  were  pardoned  as  soon  as  they  be- 
came converts ;  while  the  refractory,  those 
who  could  not  be  persuaded,  and  would  not 
hearken  to  ghostly  admonitions,  had  troops 
quartered  in  their  houses,  **  in  order,"  as  the 
nuncio  says,  in  express  terms,  **  that  vexation 
might  bring  them  to  their  senses."t 

The  effect  of  these  combined  efforts  of  force 
and  argument  surpassed  even  the  nuncio^s 
expectationsi  He  was  astonished  to  see  how 
numerously  the  churches  in  Prague  were  at- 
tended, there  being  present  on  many  Sunday 
mornings  from  two  to  three  thousand  persons ; 
and  how  decent,  devout,  and,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, catholic  was  their  deportment  He 
attributed  this  to  the  &ct,  that  the  fbelings 
and  reminiscences  of  Catholicism  had  never 
been  wholly  extinguished  in  Prague ;  as  was 
instanced  in  the  people  refusing  to  allow  the 
great  crucifix  on  the  bridge  to  be  removed 
even  by  the  wife  of  King  Frederick :  the  real 
cause  was,  doubtless,  that  protestant  convic- 
tion had  never  thoroughly  pervaded  the 
masses.  Conversions  proceeded  without  in- 
terruption :  the  Jesuits  alone  asserted  that  in 
the  year  1624  they  had  brought  back  sixteen 
thousand  souls  to  the  catholic  church.^  In 
Tabor,  where  protestantism  seemed  to  prevail 
exclusively,  fifty  fiuniiies  conformed  to  the 
church  in  Easter,  1622,  and  all  the  remaining 
fiimilies  in  Easter,  1623.  In  course  of  time 
Bohemia  became  completely  catholic 

The  like  events  happened  in  Moravia  as  in 
Bohemia ;  and  that  with  the  more  rapidity, 
since  cardinal  Dietrichstein,  being  at  once 
governor  of  the  country  and  bishop  of  01- 
miktz,  united  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  and 

*  Carafft:  **Con  ordine  che  non  si  poteasero  inserire 
nelle  tavole  del  regno,  il  che  appon6  Indiciblegiova- 
QiBnto  alia  riibrma  par  tutto  quel  tempo."  pwHh  a 
regulation  to  the  eflbci,  that  they  could  not  be  inscribed 
in  the  registers  of  the  realm,  a  measure  of  unspeakable 
advantage  in  furthering  the  reform  during  all  that  time.1 

f  Accib  il  travaglio  desse  loro  senso  ed  intelletto.** 
This  is  also  repeated  in  the  printed  work :  "  Cognitumqne 
ftiit  solam  vexationem  posse  Bohemia  intellectum  pns. 
bere." 

t  Caraflk :  **  Messovi  un  sacerdote  catolico  di  roolu  dot- 
trina,  e  poi  &cendosi  missioni  ad  alcuni  padri  Oesuiti." 
[A  catholic  priest  of  much  learning  having  been  sentthi- 
,  ther,  and  afterwards  some  Jesuit  nuMionanei.] 
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the  secular  authority  to  the  end  in  view.  But 
a  peculiar  diflSculty  presented  itself  here. 
The  nobility  would  not  submit  to  be  deprived 
of  the  Moravian  brethren,  whose  domestic 
and  agricultural  services  were  invaluable, 
and  the  localities  occupied  by  whom  were  the 
most  thriving  in  the  country  :*  speakers  were 
found  on  their  behalf  even  in  the  emperor's 
privy  council.  Nevertheless,  here  too  the 
the  nuncio,  and  the  principle  of  which  he  was 
the  instrument,  were  victorious.  About  fif- 
teen thousand  were  expelled. 

The  young  count  Thum  had  once  more  led 
the  protestant  arms  to  victory  in  the  Glatz 
country,  but  the  Poles  came  to  the  asistance 
of  the  imperialists;  the  country  was  over- 
powered, the  town  too  was  captured,  and  the 
catholic  wor^ip  restored  with  the  usual  rif- 
oor.  Some  sixty  preachers  were  banished ; 
they  were  followed  by  no  small  number  of 
their  flock,  ^whose  propertv  was  confiscated  in 
consequence :  the  multitude  returned  to  catbo- 
lieism.f 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  so  often 
repeated  and  so  often  abortive  attempts 
to  restore  catholism  in  Austria  proper 
were  at  last  renewed  with  decided  suc- 
cess. |    The   preachers  who  were   charged 

•  Raggnaglio  di  Carafia :  "  Essendo  eni  tenuti  huomini 
dMnduslria  e  dMntegriUl  venivano  impiegati  nella  cu0to- 
dU  de*  tetreni,  delle  case,  delle  canilne  e  de'  molino^ 
oUre  che  lavorando  eccellentemeDte  in  alcuni  roestien 
erano  divenuti  ricchi  e  contribuivano  gran  parte  del  loro 
Kuadagno  a'  skpori  de'  luoghi  ne'  quali  haoiiavano^  aeb- 
bene  da  qnalche  tempo  indietro  havevano  cominctato  a 
corromperai,  eaaendo  entrato  tra  di  loro  rambisione  e 
I'aTarizia  con  (uialche  parte  di  Imso  percomodiift  della 
▼ita.  Coeloro  m  erano  seropre  andati  argumentado  in  Mo* 
favia,  perciocche  oltre  a  quelli  che  seducevano  nella  pro- 
Tincia  e  ne'  luoghi  convicini  havevano  corrispondenza 
per  UiUi  li  luo^  della Oermcuiia,  di  dove  ricorrevano  alia 
loro  fratellanzii  luiti  quelli  che  per  debito  o  poverty  dis- 
peravano  potersi  aosteniare^  especial  mente  venivaad  essi 
gran  numeri  di  poveri  Orisoni  e  di  SveTia  lasciandosi 
npire  da  quel  nome  di  fratellanxa  e  sicurtH  di  havere 
•einpre  del  pane,  che  in  casa  loro  diffidavano  potersi  col 
proprio  sudore  guadagnare :  onde  si  sono  avvanzati  alle 
▼olte  sine  al  numero  di  cemomila."  [Being  esteemed 
men  of  diligence  and  integrity,  thejr  were  employed  in 
the  care  of  lands,  houses,  cellars,  and  mills:  besides 
which,  being  excellent  workmen  in  some  trades,  thej 
w«re  become  rich,  and  contributed  a  large  part  or  their 
gains  to  the  lords  of  the  soil  where  they  resided,  though  for 
some  time  past  they  have  begun  to  be  corrupted,  ambition 
and  avarice  having  crept  fn  among  them,  with  some  de- 

KM  of  luxury  in  their  habits  of  life.  Their  numbers 
ve  been  constantly  on  the  increase  in  Moravia,  because, 
In  addition  to  those  whom  they  inveigled  in  the  province 
and  the  adjacent  parts,  they  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  all  pans  of  Germany,  whence  there  flocked  to  their 
ftaterahy  all  those  who,  either  from  debt  or  poverty,  de- 
spaired of  maintaining  themselves;  and  especially  they 
received  a  great  number  of  poor  people  from  the  Orisons, 
and  from  Suabia,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught 
by  the  name  of^  brotherhood,  and  by  the  assurance  of 
always  having  a  sufficiency  of  oread,  which  iher  despaired 
c»f  eamiag  at  nome  by  their  own  exertions,  whence  theftr 
nmnbers  have  amounted  at  times  to  a  hundred  thousand.] 

t  Kdcleis  Chronik  von  Olau :  i.  iii.  92. 

t  ThM  had  been  the  emperor's  first  thought,  even  be- 
Ibre  the  batUe  of  Prague,  when  Maximilian  first  entered 
the  territory  of  Upper  Austria :  he  urged  the  latter  to  depose 
the  preachers  instanter,  ^  so  that  the  pipers  might  be  dis- 
miawd  and  a  stop  put  to  the  dance.^'  His  letter  is  in 
Breier's  continuaiton  of  Wolf's  Maximilian,  i v.  414.  In 
tluB  year  1624  the  Jesuits  got  the  univenlty  of  Vienna  com> 
pletely  into  their  hands.  **  Imperator  societatem  acade- 
bU»  intendt  ei  ia  unum  f|uasl  oorpus  conflavU,  dau  iUi 


with  rebellion  were  first  banished,  and  after* 
wards  all  others :  provided  with  a  scanty  viat- 
icum, the  poor  men  slowly  ascended  the  Dan- 
ube, taunted  with  the  cry,  **  Where  now  is 
your  strong*  tower?"*  The  emperor  roundly 
declared  to  the  estates  of  the  country  **  that 
be  wholly  and  decidedly  reserved  to  himself 
and  his  posterity  th^  disposal  of  all  things  per- 
taining to  religion.'*  In  October,  1624,  ap- 
peared a  commission,  which  apppointed  an 
interval  for  the  inhabitants,  during  which 
they  were  to  nuike  up  their  minds  either  to 
profess  Catholicism  or  to  quit  the  country. 
The  nobility  alone  were  granted  some  mo- 
mentary indulgence. 

It  was  not  possible  to  proceed  so  violently 
in  Hungary,  conquered  though  it  was ;  but 
there  too  the  course  of  events,  the  favour  gf 
the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  exertions 
of  archbishop  Paxmany,  brought  about  a 
change.  Pazmany  possessed  extraordinai^ 
skill  as  a  writer  in  his  mother  tongue.  His 
book,  called  ••Kalauz,"t  full  of  talent  and 
leambfi^,  was  irresistible  among  his  country- 
men. He  was  also  endowed  with  the  power 
of  eloquence,  and  is  said  to  have  personally 
efiected  the  conversion  of  fifW  families ;  among 
whom  we  find  the  names  of*^  Zrinyi,  Forgac2, 
Erdddy,  Balassa,  Jakusith,  Homonay,  and 
Adam  Thurzo.  Ck)unt  Adam  Zrinyi  alone 
expelled  twenty  protestant  parish  clergymen, 
and  placed  catholic  priests  in  their  stead. 
Under  such  influences,  the  political  af&irs  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  likewise  took  a  new 
turn.  The  catholic  Austrian  party  had  a 
majority  in  the  diet  of  16*^^.  A  convert,  rec- 
ommended by  the  court,  an  Esterhazy,  was 
made  palatine. 

But  a  distinction  is  to  be  noticed  in  this 
case.  The  conversions  in  Hungary  were  far 
more  voluntary  than  in  the  other  provinces ; 
the  magnates  surrendered  not  a  single  right 
in  consequence,  but  may  rather  be  considered 
to  have  gained  new  ones.  In  the  Austro-Bo- 
hemian  territories,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire 
independence,  energy,  and  power  of  the  es- 
tates, had  thrown  themselves  into  the  forms 
of  protestantism ;  their  conversion  was,  if  not 
in  every  case,  yet  on  the  whole  compulsory : 
in  those  provinces  the  restoration  of  Catholic- 
ism was  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of 
the  government's  absolute  authority. 

amplissimapotestate  docendi  literashumanioreS|1tngiiam 
Latmam,  Oracam,  Hebraicam,  philosophiam  denique 
omnem  ac  theologiam,"  Monitum ad  statuta  acad.  vin* 
dob.  recentiora.  Kollar  Anal.  ii.  p.  282.  [The  emperor 
interwove  the  society  into  the  university,  and  incorporated 
them  as  it  were  into  one  bodv,  conferring  on  it  the  most 
ancle  power  of  teaching  polite  letters,  the  Latin.  Greek, 
ana  Hebrew  tongues,  the  whole  body  of  philosophy,  and 
theology.] 

♦  "  Wo  ist  nun  cure  feste  Burg  1"  In  allusion,  doubt- 
less, to  Luther's  noble  hymn,  beginning  with 

**£in'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  GoU." 

"  A  tower  of  strength  our  God  Is  8till.»»— [Translator.] 

t  Hodoegus,  Isgaxs^gra  ves^rld  Kalauz;  Presb.  1613, 
1633. 
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IL  T%e  Empire.    TVtmrferoftheElectaraU. 

We  know  how  madi  mater  progroee  bad 
already  been  made  in  Uie  German  empire 
than  in  the  hereditary  dominiooe  of  Aostria ; 
notwithstanding  this,  the  new  events  had  an 
indeecribable  effect  there. 

The  counter  reformation  at  once  acqnired  a 
fresh  impetas  and  a  new  field  of  action. 

After  Maximilian  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  he  did  not  lose  mnch 
time  in  chnnpng  the  religion  established 
there.  He  divided  the  country  into  twenty 
stations,  in  which  ^Aj  Jesuits  were  employed : 
the  churches  were  forcibly  transferred  to  them, 
and  the  use  of  the  protestant  services  univer- 
sally forbidden.  The  more  the  probability 
increased  that  the  country  would  remain  per- 
manently annexed  to  Bavaria,  the  more  reuly 
were  the  inhabitants  to  conform.* 

The  conquerors  looked  on  the  lower  Palati- 
nate as  their  own  property.  Maximilian  even 
made  a  present  of  the  Heidelb«:g  library  to 
the  pope! 

Before  the  conquest  the  pope  had  solicited 
that  ft^vour  of  the  duke  through  Montorio  the 
nuncio  in  Cologne,  and  the  duke  had  promised 
it  with  his  usual  alacrity.  Upon  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  Heidelberg,  Mon- 
torio enforced  hisclahn.  He  had  been  told 
that  the  MSS.  in  particular  were  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  he  sent  a  n>ecia1  entreaty  to 
Tilly  to  protect  them  carefully  from  injury  in 
the  pillage.t  The  pope  then  sent  doctor  Le*- 
ne  Allacci,  scriptor  of  the  Vatican,  to  Germa- 
inr  to  take  possession  of  the  books.  Gregory 
XV.  regarded  this  matter  in  a  verv  exalted 
point  of  vie  w.  He  declared  it  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  of  his  pontificate,  which 
would  tend  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  holy  see,  the  church,  and  the  sciences:  it 
would  also  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  Bava- 
rian name,  that  so  precious  a  booty  should  be 
preserved  to  everlasting  memory  in  the  world's 
great  theatre,  Rome.l 

The  duke  manifested  in  the  Palatinate  his 
usual  indefati^ble  sseal  for  reform,  surpassing 
even  the  Spaniards,  who  were  yet  no  indiffer- 
ent catholics. {  With  rapture  the  nuncio  be- 
held the  mass  celebrated,  and  conversions 
taking  place  in  Heidelberg,  '*  whence  had  is- 
sued the  norma  of  the  Caivinists,  the  notori- 
ous catechism.^ 

Meanwhile  the  elector  Schweikard  reform- 


*  Eropfl;  HistorU  aocietatis  Jesu  In  Oermanla  superiori, 

f  Kelatioiie  di  Mr.  Montorio  ritornato  nuncio  di  Colo- 
Bia,  1624.    The  pusage  is  in  the  Appendix,  No.  109. 

t  **  Che  CO0I  preiiosi  spoglio  e  cosi  nobil  trofeo  si  con- 
•erri  a  perpMua  memoria  in  quesio  teatro  del  mondo." 
Inainittione  al  doitore  Leon  Allatio  per  andare  in  Germa- 
nia  per  la  liberia  del  Palatine,  we  will  examine  its 
authenticity  in  the  Appendix,  No.  101. 

f  Montorio:  <* Benchd  nelle  terre  che  occupano  1  Snap 
fiMidli  non  ti  camini  conqvel  fervore  con  quale  si  eamina 
In  quelle  che  occupa  il  Sr.  D*.  di  BaTieraallaconvenlflne 


ed  the  Berntraase,  of  which  he  had  takmi  pos* 
session,  and  margrave  WiUiam,  Upper  Baden» 
which  had  been  adjudged  his  after  a  kng 
liti^tion,  though  his  birth  was  scarcely  le- 
gitmoate,  not  to  say  of  due  nobility  through  bodi 
parents :  he  had  previously  given  a  distmet 
pledge  to  Caraffa  that  he  wcmld  pursue  that 
line  of  conduct  in  the  event  of  his  succeed- 
ing.* Even  in  countries  not  inunediately 
affected  by  the  political  occurences  of  the  day, 
the  old  effiirts  were  renewed  with  fresh  zeal, 
in  Bamberg,!  Fulda,  Eich^ld,  in  Paderbom, 
where  two  catholic^  had  successively  filled 
the  episcopal  chair,  above  all  in  the  diocese  of 
M&nster,  where  Meppen,  Vechta,  Halterea, 
and  many  other  districts  were  made  catholic 
in  the  year  1624.  Archbishop  Ferdinand  es- 
tabliriied  missions  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  and 
a  college  of  Jesuits}  in  Coesfield  **  for  the  re- 
vive of  the  ancient  and  much  chilled  catholic 
religion."  We  meet  with  Jesuit  missionaries 
as  Itr  as  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg,  and 
they  set  themselves  down  in  Altona  to  learn 
the  language,  and  then  to  advance  into  Den- 
mark and  Norway. 

We  see  with  what  vehemence  Catholicism 
gushed  firom  Upper  into  Lower  Qerumaj^ 
mm  south  to  north.  Meanwhile  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  a  new  position,  bearing 
upon  the  ^neral  affiiirs  of  the  empire. 

Immediately'  upon  the  conclusion  of  tiie 
League,  Ferdinand  H.  had  given  a  promise  to 
duke  Maximilian,  that  in  case  of  success  the 
electorate  should  be  transferred  to  him.  { 

It  cannot  be  a  question  what  was  the  chief 
consideration  that  actuated  the  catholic  partr 
in  this  matter.  The  majority  of  votes  which 
that  party  possessed  in  the  council  of  princes, 
had  hitherto  been  counter-balanced  by  the 
equality  of  voices  possessed  by  the  protestants 
in  the  electoral  college ;  the  transfer  of  the 
electorate  would  for  ever  remove  that  checL| 

*  CaraflS^  Gerraania  rMtaurata,  p.  129. 

t  Johann  Georg  Fochs,  of  Domheini,  was  paniculailj 
aciive,  and  brought  back  to  Catholicism  twenty-three 
knights'  parishes.  Jllck :  Geschichte  von  Bambeiig,  ii.  Itt. 

t  A  leuer  from  one  of  his  assistants,  Joh.  Drdchter,  dean 
of  DQlmen,  is  conceived  in  very  curious  terras :  "  Ungen 
hab  ich  I.  Ch.  D.  einen  grossen  Anchall  der  himloscm 
Schaifen  uberschreiben  wifien,  nnd  michufdie  heutige 
Siunde  noch  lieberbearbeitet  noch  alle  mit  einander  mil 
fwebender  Farcht  in  den  rechten  SchailsuU  hineinznja- 
gen,  wie  dann  och  Balthasar  Bilderbeck  und  Caspar  Karl 
mit  zwen  Filsaen  schon  hlneingestiegen."  [I  have  been 
loth  to  report  to  your  electoral  highness  a  great  midtHnde 
ofthebrainless  sheep,  and  I  have  rather  exerted  myself 
up  to  the  present  hour  to  drive  the  whole  flock  in  a  panic 
into  the  right  fold,  and  already  Balthasar  Bilderbeck  and 
Caspar  Karl  have  made  a  leap  and  gone  in.]  Compare 
senenilly  the  documents  given  by  Mieeert,  M&isterche 
yrkimdensamlung.  i.  p.  4(b. 

$  Lener  from  the  emperor  to  Baluzar  de  Znnlga,  IS 
Oct.  1621,  printed  inSattler:  WfUtembuig,  Geschichie 
vi.  p.  162. 

n  Instruttione  a  Mr.  Sacchetti,numio  in  Spagno,  desig- 
nates the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  as  an  ^^  irreparabile 
perdita  della  reputatione  di  qnesio  fotto  •  della  chieaa 
cattolica  se  il  papa  ci  avesse  condisceso,  con  fndid- 
bit  danno  della  religione  cattolica  e  dell*  tmperio: 
che  tanti  e  tanti  anni  hanno  bramato  sensa  po- 
terio  sai$ere,  non  che  ottenere,  il  quatto  ^leiser 
cattolico  in  servitio  ancora  del  sangne  AaBtrtaoo." 
Hrrepiintble  lots  of  the  credit  of  that  achieTeiMat  nad  <i 
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A  close  friendship  had  long  subeisted  be* 
tween  the  papal  court  and  Bavaria,  and  Greg- 
ory XV.  now  made  this  matter  his  own  per- 
acmal  concern. 

He  caused  the  king  to  be  exhorted  by  the 
very  first  nuncio  he  sent  to  Spain,  to  contribute 
to  the  ruin  of  the  count  Palatine,  and  to  the 
transfer  of  the  electorate,  measures  which 
would  for  ever  secure  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  catholics.*  The  Spaniards  were  not  very 
easily  to  be  moved  to  that  course.  They  were 
engaged  in  the  most  important  negociations 
with  the  king  of  fLtigland,  and  scrupled  to 
offend  him  in  the  person  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
count  palatine  Frederick,  to  whom  the  elect- 
orate belonged.  The  pope  grew  but  more 
lealous  in  the  cause ;  he  was  not  content  to 
employ  the  nuncio  only,  but  in  the  year  1622, 
we  find  also  the  adroit  Capuchin  brother  Hya- 
cinth, who  possessed  the  special  confidence  of 
Maximilian,  engaged  in  a  special  mission  from 
the  pope  to  the  Spanish  court.f  It  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  the  Spaniards  ventured  to 
commit  themselves  more  explicitly  in  the  mat- 
ter: all  that  could  at  last  be  obtained  fi-om  the 
king,  was  a  declaration  that  he  would  rather 
see  the  electorate  in  the  house  of  Bavaria  than 
in  his  own.  This  was  sufficient  for  brother 
Hyacinth,  and  with  that  declaration  he  hasten- 
ed to  Vienna,  to  allay  whatever  scruples  the 
emperor  might  have  conceived  in  deference 
to  Spain.  There  he  was  aided  by  the  wonted 
influence  of  the  nuncio  Caraf&,  and  even  by 
a  fresh  brief  from  the  pope  himself:  "  Behold," 
exclaimed  the  pope  to  tike  emperor  in  that 
document,  **  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened, 
the  heavenly  hosts  urge  thee  on  to  win  so 
great  an  honour;  they  will  fij?ht  for  thee  in 
thy  camp."  The  emperor  was  further  wrought 
upon  by  a  special  consideration  which  very 
strikingly  characterizes  the  man.  He  had 
long  pondered  the  transfer,  and  had  given  ex- 
pression to  that  purpose  in  a  letter  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  protestants,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  them.  The  emperor  felt  himself  as 
it  were  bound  by  this.  He  thought  it  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  his  imperial  dignity 
to  adhere  to  a  purpose  once  conceived  by  him, 
00  soon  as  its  existence  was  made  known.  In 
fine  he  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to  the 
transfer  at  the  next  diet.^ 

The  only  question  was,  as  to  whether  the 
princes  of  the  empire  would  consent  Most 
depended  on  Schweikard  of  Mainz,  and  the 
nuncio  Montorio  at  least  assures  us  that  at 

the  catholic  church,  if  the  pope  had  condetcended  to  It, 
to  the  inexpressible  injurr  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  of 
the  empire ;  for  many  ana  many  a  year  they  have  longed, 
without  being  able  to  devise  or  effect  it,  to  have  a  fourth 
catholic  elector  in  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria.] 

•  Instnittione  a  Mens.  Sanno.  He  is  exhorted  **  di  In- 
fenrorare  S.  M^.  acciO  noA  si  lasci  risorgere  il  Palatine 
e  si  metta  I'eletiorato  in  persona  cattoUca,  e  si  asficuri 
IMmpero  eiemamente  fra  cattolici." 

f  Khevenhiller,  ix.  p.  1766. 

iCwaffit:  Oannanlaretiaunu,p.ld0. 
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first  that  thoughtful  prince  was  averse  to  the 
measure ;  that  he  had  declared  to  the  empe- 
ror that  war  would  breakout  afiresh,  and  ra^e 
more  fiercely  than  before ;  that  moreover,  if  a 
change  was  by  all  means  to  take  place,  the 
count  Palatine  of  Neuberg  had  the  nearer 
right  to  the  electorate,  and  could  not  possibly 
be  passed  over.  The  nuncio  does  not  tell  us 
how  he  at  last  persuaded  the  prince.  His 
words  are :  **  In  four  or  five  days  I  passed  with 
him  at  Aschafienburg  I  obtained  the  desired 
decision."  All  we  know  is,  that  earnest  sup- 
port was  promised  on  the  pope's  part,  should 
war  break  out  anew. 

But  the  resolution  of  the  elector  of  Mainx 
was  decisive  of  the  matter.  His  two  Rhenish 
colleagues  followed  his  opinion.  Though 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony  still  opposed  the 
measure  (the  opposition  of  Saxony  was  not 
overcome  till  a  later  period  by  the  archbishop 
of  Mainz,)*  though  the  Spanish  ambassador 
now  declared  directly  against  it,t  still  the 
emperor  steadily  persisted.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1623,  he  transferred  the  electorate 
to  his  victorious  ally ;  at  first  indeed  the  pos- 
session was  to  be  but  personal,  the  Palatine 
heirs  and  agnates  retaining  their  rights  for 
the  fiiture. 

Even  upon  this  condition,  however,  an  im- 
mensity had  been  gained,  above  all  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  supreme  council  of  the  em- 
pire, whose  assent  henceforth  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  every  new  resolution  in  favour  of 
Catholicism. 

Maximilian  saw  clearly  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  pope  Grregory  XV.  in  this  business. 
**  Your  holiness,'*  he  writes  to  him,  **  has  not 
only  forwarded  this  matter,  but  absolutely  ac- 
complished it  by  your  admonitious,  your  au- 
thonty,  and  your  zealous  exertions.  It  must 
be  ascribed  wholly  and  solely  to  the  fitvour 
and  vigilance  of  your  holiness." 

«  Thv  letter,  O  son,"  replied  Gregory  XV., 
**has  filled  our  breast  with  a  flood  of  delight, 
sweet  as  manna  frem  heaven :  at  last  may  the 
daughter  of  Sion  cast  from  her  head  the  ashes 
of  mourning,  and  clothe  herself  in  festive  gar- 
ments."! 

*  Montorio  calls  Schweikard  **  unico  tnitigatore  a  Ur 
voltare  Sassonia  a  &vore  delP  Imperatore  nelia  transla> 
tione  dell'  eleuorato."  [The  sole  instigator  of  th«  elector 
of  Saxony's  change  of  sentiments  in  favoor  of  the  empe- 
ror, with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  electorate.] 

t  Onate's  declaration,  and  the  violent  letter  of  Ludovl- 
sio  against  the  restiiBtlon  of  an  electorate  to  a  blasphemoos 
Calvlnist,  are  in  Knevenhiller,  x.  87. 68. 

tOiunti,  Vita  di  LudovisioLttdovisl,  gives  the  chief  cre- 
dit to  the  nephew.  **  Da.  S.  S^  e  dal  C^.  furono  scritte  mol- 


te  lettere  anche  di  proprio  pugno  piene  d'ardore  et  efficacia 
per  disporre  Cesare,  et  in  oltre  fu  mandato  Mor.  Yerospi  ar 
ditor  di  rou  e  dope  il  P.  F.  Oiacimo  di  Casale  Capuccino. 


[His  holiness  and  thex^ardinal  wrote  manv  letters,  and 
with  their  own  hands  too,  full  of  earnest  ana  cogent  argu- 
ments  to  ufge  the  emperor  on ;  and,  furthermore.  Mens. 
Yerospi,  aocntor  di  rota,  was  sent  on  a  mission  on  the  sub> 
ject,  and  after  him  father  Giancintodi  Casale,  a  Capii- 
chin.l  By  these  persons  the  emperor  was  told,**  che  il 
vicark)  di  Christo  per  parte  del  S>«.  fin  cion  le  Ucrime  lo 
pregava  e  scoogiunva  e  le  ne  promatteva  Mlciia  e  tiov- 
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Z.  France. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  tbin^  were  paw- 
ing in  Gennao^,  the  great  tide  in  the  a&irs 
of  France  set  in. 

Upon  inquiring  wbenee  chieflj  arose  the 
losses  of  protestantism  in  the  year  1621,  we 
shall  find  them  to  have  originated  in  the  dis- 
cord of  the  partj,  and  the  apostacy  oithe  no- 
bles. It  is  very  possible  that  the  latter  was 
doe  in  part  to  those  republican  tendencies 
which  were  founded  as  well  on  a  municipal 
as  a  theological  basis,  and  were  unfavourable 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobility.  The  nobles 
probably  thought  it  more  to  their  advantage 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  king  and  the  court, 
than  to  let  themselves  be  rul^  by  preachers 
and  burgomasters.  Be  it  as  it  may,  in  the 
year  1621,  the  governors  of  the  fortified  towns 
vied  with  each  other  in  giving  them  up :  each 
man  sought  only  to  bargain  for  an  advan- 
tageous post  for  himself.  This  was  repeated 
in  the  year  1622.  La  Force  and  Chatillon 
received  the  truncheons  of  marshal  on  desert- 
ing their  co-religionists:  the  aged  Lesdiguie* 
res  became  catholic,*  and  even  commanded 
a  division  against  the  protestants:  many 
others  were  Ted  away  by  these  examples-f 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but  a  very 
unfavourable  peace  that  could  be  concluded 
in  1622,  nor  durst  the  Huguenots  flatter  them* 
selves  with  the  hope  tluit  it  would  be  pre- 
served. Formerly,  when  the  protestants  were 
powerful,  the  king  had  many  times  exceeded 
and  broken  through  his  treaties  with  them : 
was  it  likely  he  would  observe  them  now 
when  their  strength  was  losti  The  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  were  set  at  nought  in 
every  particular ;  the  exercise  of  the  protest- 
ant  religion  was  in  many  places  absolutely 
prevented;  the  Huguenots  were  prohibited 
frcHn  singing  their  psalms  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  slM>ps;  their  rights  in  the  universities 
were  curtailed  ;|  Fort  Louys,  which  accord- 
ing to  promise  should  have  been  ipzed,  was 
kept  standing;  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  protestant 
towns  into  the  royal  hands ;{  by  an  edict  of 
the  17th  of  April,  16S^  a  commissioner  for 
the  convocations  of  the  protestants  was  ap- 
pointed, and  after  the  party  had  once  submit- 
ted to  such  violent  inroads  upon  their  ancient 
immunities,  the  government  interposed  in  their 
aflkirs  of  a  purely  ecclesiastiqal  nature :  the 

rezu  delU  awt  nlute."  [That  Ohriit's  vicar  besoueht 
md  conjured  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Savloor,  even  with 
tears,  and  promised  him,  m  consideration  of  ol>edience, 
felicity  and  aaiured  salvation.] 

•  M^moires  de  Deageant,  p.  190:  several  other  passages 
are  also  very  important  respecting  this  conversion. 

t  Liste  des  gentilshommes  de  la  religion  reduits  an  roi, 
in  Malingre,  Histoire  des  demiers  troubles  arrlv^  en 
Prance,  p.  789.  Rohan  also  concluded  his  treaty :  but 
nnfortunately  the  particulars  of  it  given  in  the  Biercure 
de  Prance,  vii.  p.  846,  are  not  authenik. 

t  Benoisi,  ii.  419. 

§  Rohan,  lfim.tUl. 


Hngo^iots  were  hindered  by  the 

sioner  from  accepting  the  decrees  of  the  synod 

of  Dort 

Their  independence  was  gone;  tbey  were 
no  longer  capable  of  any  stedfast  resistanee. 
Conversions  spread  widdy  anwiigst  them  oo 
all  sides. 

The  Capuchms  filled  Foitoa  and  Langoedoe 
with  missions;*  the  Jesuits  who  possessed 
new  establishments  in  Aix,  Lyon,  Pan,  and 
many  other  places,  made  Ifae  gieatest  pio- 
gress  in  the  towns  and  throo^boat  the  eoaa^ 
try;  their  brotherhoods  ofthe  Virgin  attracted 
universal  notice  and  approbatioo,  fay  their  ex- 
ertions on  behalf  of  the  wounded  in  the  last 
war.f 

Some  Franciscans,  too,  distingnished  tfaem- 
selves ;  such  as  fiither  Villele  of  Bo«irdeaax» 
of  whom  the  almost  fabulous  story  is  told,  that 
afler  he  had  brought  over  the  whole  town  of 
Foil,  he  efl^ted  likewise  the  conversion  of  a 
man  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age,  the 
very  same  who  had  once  received  the  first 
protestant  prc»acher  from  Calvin's  hand,  and 
introduced  him  into  Foiz.  The  protestant 
church  was  pulled  down,  and  the  triumphant 
fiithers  had  the  banished  preacher  accompa- 
nied from  town  by  a  trumpeter. { 

In  a  word,  the  work  of  conversion  made 
rapid  progress ;  high  and  low,  and  even  the 
learned,  recanted:  the  latter  were  particu* 
larly  moved  by  the  deooonstration  that  the  an- 
cient church,  even  previously  to  the  council 
of  Nice,  had  invoked  the  saints,  prayed  for  the 
dead,  and  possessed  a  hierarchy,  and  many 
catholic  usages. 

There  have  come  down  to  us  reports  of 
some  bishops,  fixxn  which  we  can  collect  the 
numerical  proportions  of  the  two  confessions, 
as  fixed  under  these  circumstances.  In  the 
diocese  of  Poitiers  half  the  inhabitants  of 
some  towns  were  protestants,  as  for  instance 
Lusignan  and  St  Mairant ;  in  others  a  third, 
such  as  Chauvigney  and  Niort;  a  fourth  in 
Loudun ;  in  Poitiers  itself  on]y  a  twentieth ; 
and  a  far  lesser  proportion  still  in  the  country 
parts.{  The  bishops  were  in  immediate  conn* 
munication  with  Rome  with  respect  to  the 
conversions,  sendinff  in  reports  and  mention- 
ing their  wishes :  uie  nuncio  was  instructed 
to  lay  before  the  king,  and  to  back  with  his 
recommendation  whatever  they  should  com- 
municate to  him.  In  these  reports  they  often 
went  into  very  minute  particulars.  The  bishop 
of  Vienne,  for  instance,  finds  the  missionaries 
especially  obstructed  by  a  preacher  in  St 
Marcellin,  whom  there  was  no  defeating ;  the 
nuncio  is  engaged  to  exert  himself  at  court 
for  his  removal  He  is  called  on  to  sujqiort 
the  Bishop  of  St  Malo,  who  complains  that 

*  Instruttione  all'  arcivescovo  di  Danmiata,  MS. 
t  Cordara:  Hisloria  societatis  Jesu,  vii.  96.  lia 
t  Relation  catholiqae  inserted  in  the  Mercure  Pnn- 
(ois,  viii.  489. 
S  ttelaOone  del  vwooto  dl  PoAieio,  1813^  US. 
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eatholic  worship  ii  not  tolerated  in  a  castle  of 
his  diocese.  He  is  to  procure  fi}r  the  bishop 
of  Xaintes  an  able  proselytizer,  who  is  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  name.  Sometimes  the  bish- 
ops are  called  on,  when  they  encounter  obsta- 
cles, to  state  more  explicitly  what  can  be 
done,  so  that  the  nuncio  may  propose  it  to  the 
kinff* 

The  period  was  marked  by  a  close  union  of 
all  spiritual  authorities  with  the  Propaganda, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  displayed  most  activity 
and  efficacy  in  its  early  years,  and  with  the 
pope ;  by  zeal  and  lively  assiduity  in  follow- 
ing^ up  the  consequences  of  a  decisive  victory 
in  arms;  and  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
therein  of  the  court,  which  discerned  its  own 
great  political  interest  in  the  struggle.  It 
was  therefore  a  period  in  which  was  for- 
ever decided  the  down&U  of  protestantism  in 
France. 

4.  UnUed  Netherlands. 

Now  these  advances  of  Catholicism  were 
not  confined  to  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment was  of  that  faith ;  they  manifested  them- 
selves at  the  same  moment  under  protestant 
rulers. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  read  in  Benti- 
voglio,  that  in  those  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
which  had  so  heroically  and  so  long  withstood 
the  king  of  Spain,  chiefly  in  behalf  of  their 
religion,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
nent fiunilies  had  gone  over  again  to  Catholi- 
cism ;f  but  it  is  still  more  startling  when  we 
find  a  very  minute  and  circumstantial  report 
of  the  year  1622,  detailing  the  increase  and 

*  Inatruuione  al  arcivescoTO  di  Damiata:— one  example 
ma  J  suffice.  **  Dalla  relatione  del  vescovo  di  Candon  si 
cava  che  ha  11  detto  Tescoyo  la  terra  di  Neaco.  ove  sono 
moUi  ereiici,  con  una  miasione  di  Oesuiti,  li  quali  in 
danno  s'aflBiticano  se  con  I'autoritft  temporale  11  renonda 
qittlche  boon  ordlne:  ed  <iUa  poirft  scrivereal  deiio  ves- 
covo  che  aTvisi  ci6  che  pu5  fare  Sua  Mt^.,  perche  nella  re- 
latione non  lo  specifica.  Da  quelladel  vescovodi  S.  Male 
sMntende  che  in  un  castello  e  villa  del  marcheee  di  Mous- 
•aye  e  solo  lecito  di  predicare  a  Calvinisti :  per6  sarebbe 
bene  di  ricordare  alia  Mti.  del  re  che  levasse  i  predica- 
tori  acciocchd  i  missionarj  del  vescovo  polessero  far  frut- 
lo :  it  castello  e  villa  non  6  nominate  nella  relatione,  e 
perO  si  potrft  scrivere  al  vescovo  per  saperlo.  II  yrscovo 
oi  Monpellier  avvisa  di  haver  carestia  d'operarj  e  che 
dagli  ereticisonosentiti  volontieri  i  padriCappucini,onde 
M  f  li  potrebbe  procurare  una  missione  di  ouesti  padri.'' 

eh  appears  from  the  report  of  the  bishop  of  uandon,  that 
e  has  introduced  into  the  country  of  Neaco,  where  there 
are  many  heretics.  Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  labours  will 
be  all  fruitless  if  the  king  does  not  interpose  his  temporal 
authority :  you  may  write  to  the  said  bishop  and  desire 
him  to  state  what  his  majestr  can  do,  for  he  does  not  spe- 
cify it  in  his  report.  From  the  report  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Mal<^  it  appeals,  that  in  a  castle  and  town  belonging  to 
the  marquM  of  Mott8save,the  Calvinists  alone  are  allowed 
to  preach ;  wherefore  it  would  be  well  to  put  his  majestr 
in  mind  of  removing  the  preachers,  so  that  the  bishop's 
laiasionaries  might  have  opportunity  of  labouring  with  ef- 
lect  The  castle  and  city  are  not  named  in  the  report,  so 
the  bishop  may  be  written  to,  to  name  them.  The  bishop 
of  Bllbnipelller  writes  that  he  lacks  labourers,  and  that 
the  heretics  listen  with  alacrity  to  the  Capuchins,  for 
which  reason  a  mission  of  those  fathers  might  be  furnished 
him.J 

f  Relatfone  delle  provincie  ubbidienti,  parte  ii.  c.  II, 
in  which  Uie  state  ofreligfon  In  Holland  Is  discussed. 


progress  of  Catholicism  under  such  nnfhvoor- 
able  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  year  iOQlZ 
the  first  Jesuit  arrived  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1622  the  order  counted  there  twenty- 
two  members.  New  labourers  were  continu- 
ally pouring  in  from  the  colleges  of  Cologne 
and  Loovain;  in  the  year  1^2  there  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty  secular  priests  em- 
ployed in  the  country,  but  their  numbers  were 
far  from  adequate  to  the  calls  made  on  them. 
According  to  the  above-mentioned  report,  the 
number  of  catholics  in  the  arch-diocese  of 
Utrecht  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fiflr 
thousand ;  in  the  diocese  of  Haarlem,  to  which 
Amsterdam  belonged,  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls;  Leuwarden  possessed  fifteen  thou- 
sand, Grdninffen  twenty  thousand,  Deventer 
sixty  thousand  catholics.  The  apostolic  vicar 
sent  at  that  time  from  the  see  of  Rome  to 
Deventer,  imparted  in  three  towns  and  a  few 
villages  in  that  diocese,  confirmation  to  twelve 
thousand  persons.  The  numbers  in  th is  report 
are  no  doubt  much  exaggerated ;  still  we  see 
that  this  pre-eminently  protestant  country  was 
yet  strongly  leavened  with  Catholicism.  Even 
those  bishoprics  which  Philip  U.  had  endeav- 
oured to  introduce  there  were  constantly  re- 
cc^ized  by  the  catholics,  f  It  was  probably 
this  state  of  things  that  inspired  the  Spaniardki 
with  courage  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Low  Countries. 

5.  Slate  qfcathoUcism  in  England, 

Meanwhile  more  peaceful  prospects  had  un- 
folded themselves  m  England.  The  son  of 
Mary  Stuart  united  the  crowns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  he  now  approximated  more  decidedly 
than  ever  to  the  catholic  powers. 

Previously  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  English  throne,  Clement  VHL  sent  him. 
word  **  that  he  prayed  for  him  as  the  son  of  so 
virtuous  a  mother;  that  he  wished  him  all 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfere,  and  trusted 
yet  to  see  him  a  catholic.*'  James*s  advent  to 
the  throne  was  celebrated  in  Rome  with  so- 
lemn prayers  and  processions. 

James  could  not  have  ventured  to  make  any 
corresponding  return  to  these  advances,  even 
had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  he  allowed  Parry, 
his  ambassador  to  Paris,  to  enter  into  confi- 
dential relations  with  Bubalis,  the  nuncio  at 
the  same  court  The  latter  produced  a  letter 
from  the  pope's  ne}^ew.  Cardinal  Aldobrandi- 
ni ;  wherein  the  latter  admonished  the  English 
catholics  to  obey  James  as  their  king  and  natu- 
ral lord,  and  even  to  pray  for  him.    This  was 

•  Compendium  sutus  in  quo  nunc  est  religlo  catholica 
in  Hollandia  et  confederatis  Belgii  provinces,  2  Dec. 
1623:  **His  non  obstantibus— laus  Deo— quotidie  crescit 
catholicorum  numervs.  pranertim  accedente  dissensione 
haereticorum  inter  se."  [Notwithstanding  these  thino, 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  number  of  the  catholics  daily  in- 
creases, especially  since  the  heretics  have  fallen  out 
among  themselves.] 
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met  on  Parry's  part  by  an  inftruction  from 
James,  in  which  he  promised  to  let  the  peace- 
able catholics  live  without  molestation,* 

In  &ct,  in  the  north  of  England  people  began 
again  openlj  to  attend  mass :  the  puritans  com- 
Joined  that  within  a  short  period  fifly  thou- 
sand Englishmen  had  gone  over  to  Catholicism ; 
to  which  James  is  said  to  have  made  answer, 
that  ''they  might  go  and  convert  an  equal 
number  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.*' 

These  successes  may  have  prompted  the 
catholics  to  strain  their  hopes  too  far.  But  as 
the  king  persisted  in  his  preference  for  the 
opposite  side,  as  the  old  acts  of  parliament 
were  renew^,  and  fresh  persecutions  were 
set  on  foot,  their  irritation  grew  proportion- 
ally intense,  till  at  last  it  found  fearful  expres- 
sion in  the  gunpowder  plot 

Afler  that  event  there  was  no  possibility  of 
any  toleration  on  the  king's  part  The  most 
seyere  laws  were  enacted  and  enforced :  domi- 
ciliary visits,  imprisonments,  and  fines,  were 
inflicted ;  the  priests,  more  especially  the  Je- 
suits, were  persecuted  and  banished ;  the  ut- 
most rigour  was  deemed  necessary  to  check 
such  enterprising  foes. 

But  in  private  interviews  the  kind's  expres- 
sioBs  were  very  moderate.  He  said  outright 
to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  who  once 
visited  him  not  without  the  knowledge  of  Paul 
v.,  that  afler  all  there  was  but  little  differ- 
ence between  the  two  confessions.  He  thought 
his  own  indeed  the  best ;  he  adopted  it  from 
conviction,  and  not  from  motives  of  policy: 
still  he  was  fond  of  hearing  other  opinions ; 
and  since  the  calling  of  a  council  was  b€»et 
by  insuperable  difficulties,  he  would  very 
gladly  see  a  convention  of  learned  men  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconcili- 
ation. If  the  pope  would  advance  but  one 
step  to  meet  him,  he  would  himself  advance 
(bur.  He  too  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  holy  father.  Augustine  was  of  more 
weight  with  him  than  Luther,  St  Bernard 
than  Calvin;  nay,  he  beheld  in  the  Roman 
church,  even  in  that  of  the  day,  the  true  church, 
the  mother  of  all  others ;  only  she  needed  pu- 
rification. He  admitted  (though  indeed  he 
would  not  say  as  much  to  a  nuncio,  however 
he  might  ^  so  fiir  in  confidence  to  a  friend 
and  a  cousm)  that  the  pope  was  the  head  of 
the  church,  the  supreme  bishop.t  It  was 
therefore  doing  him  great  wrong  to  regard 
him  as  a  heretic  or  schismatic :  a  heretic  he 

*  Breve  relatione  di  auapio  si  « trattato  tra  S.  Sti*ed  il 
re  d'liurhilterra.    (MS.  Rom.) 

f  **CDe  riconosce  la  chiesa  Romana,  etiandio  quella 
d'adeieo,  per  la  vera  chiesa  e  madre  di  tuue.  ina  cb'ella 
avera  bisogna  d'easer  purgata,  e  di  pliich'eglisapeTache 
T.  StA.  e  capo  di  eesa  cniesa  e  primo  vetcoro."  LThat  he 
owns  the  church  of  Rome,  even  that  of  the  present  day, 
for  the  true  mother  church,  though  it  needed  purification, 
and  that  he  knows  your  holiness  is  head  of  that  church, 
and  firat  bishop,]  expressions  altogether  incapable  o(  be. 
ing  reconciled  with  tne  principle  of  the  English  church, 
though  they  were  auribmed  Irom  other  quaitera  likewise 
to  that  prince.    (Relatione  di  Sr.  dl  Breval  al  papa.) 


was  not,  for  he  believed  the  very  same  ••  the 
pope  believed,  only  the  pope  admitted  some 
few  articles  of  faith  more  than  he ;  neither 
was  he  a  schismatic,  for  he  held  the  pope  to 
be  the  head  of  the  cJiurch. 

Entertaining  such  views  as  these,  and  a 
correspondinpr  aversion  to  the  puritanical  side 
of  protestantism,  the  king  would  certainly  have 
much  more  gladly  come  to  a  peaceable  un- 
derstanding with  the  catholics  than  have  kept 
them  down  by  force,  and  at  his  own  incessant 
peril. 

They  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in 
England.  In  spite  of  great  defeats  and  losses, 
or  perhaps  exactly  in  consequence  of  these, 
Ireland  was  in  a  continual  state  of  ferment : 
it  was  of  serious  moment  to  the  king  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  insubordination  of  that  country.* 

Now  it  must  be  observed  that  both  the 
English  and  the  Irish  catholics  were  attached 
to  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  in  Lon- 
don, dexterous,  shrewd,  and  sumptuous  men, 
had  gathered  round  them  an  extraordinanr 
body  of  hangers  on :  their  chapels  were  al- 
ways full,  and  Passion-week  was  celebrated 
there  with  great  solemnity.  The  ambassa- 
dors, moreover,  often  opened  their  doors  to 
their  co-religionists:  they  were  looked  on,  as 
a  Venetian  says,  in  the  light  of  legates  from 
the  apostolic  see. 

I  do  not  apprehend  we  should  greatly  err 
in  coniecturing,  that  it  was  principally  this 
cause  that  suggested  to  king  James  the  thought 
of  marryittff  his  heir  to  a  Spanish  princess. 
He  hoped  thereby  to  make  sure  of  the  catho- 
lics, and  conciliate  for  his  own  house  the  re- 
gard in  which  the  latter  held  that  of  Spain. 
Foreign  relations  contributed  a  fresh  motive : 
for  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  house  of 
Austria,  when  so  nearly  related  to  him,  would 
be  more  favourable  to  his  son-in-law  the  elec- 
tor palatine. 

The  onl^  question  was,  whether  the  thing 
was  practicable.  The  difference  in  point  of 
religion,  constituted  a  difficulty  of  a  nature  in 
those  days  really  very  hard  to  overcome. 

The  real  world,  and  the  common  (dace 
course  of  things  are  always  encompassed  by  a 
fttntastic  element,  that  finds  its  expression  in 
poetry  and  romantic  narrations,  through  which 
It  readily  affects  the  minds  of  youth,  and  re- 
acts on  the  events  of  life.  The  n^grociatioos 
respecting  the  marriage  being  tediously  pro- 
tracted from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month,  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  concert  with 
his  confidant  and  companion  Buckingham, 
conceived  the  romantic  design  of  setting  out 

*  Relatione  diD.LazEari,iesi.  He  founds  his opiDiMS 
on  the  timidity  of  the  king:  **havendo  lo  esperimeniate 

Per  manifesti  segni  che  premie  in  lui  piCi  if  timore  che 
ira."  [since  I  hate  had  manifest  proof  that  fear  is  a  mora 
cogent  passion  with  him  than  ancer.]  Moreorer  **  per  la 
pratica  che  ho  di  lui  (del  re)  lo  sttmoindiflbreme  in  qaal- 
sivoglia  reliffione."  [From  the  practical  experience  I 
have  had  of  his  character,  I  belieTO  him  lo  be  Indillbraot 
u  to  religion.] 
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IB  pereon  to  fetch  his  bride.*  The  Spanish 
ambasaadcNr  Gondemar,  seems  not  to  have  been 
altogether  without  some  share  in  the  project 
He  told  the  prince  that  his  presence  would 
pat  an  end  to  all  difficulties. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lord  Digby,  th^ 
English  ambassador  in  Madrid,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  conducted  the  negociations  for  the 
marriage,  when  one  day  he  was  called  from 
his  room  to  meet  two  cavaliers  who  desired 
to  speak  with  him,  and  beheld  in  them  the  son 
and  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign. 

And  now  indeed,  the  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing religious  obstacles  was  set  about  in  good 
earnest 

The  pope's  approval  was  a  necessary  con- 
dition, and  king  James  had  not  shrunk  from 
entering  upon  rormal  negociations  with  Paul 
V.  on  the  subject    But  that  pope  would  only 

five  his  consent  upon  the  stipulation  that  the 
ing  would  grant  entire  religious  freedom  to 
his  catholic  subjects.  So  strong,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  the  impression  made  on  Gregory 
XV.,  by  the  very  significant  fact  of  the  prince's 
journey,  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  of  less 
weighty  concessiona  In  a  letter  to  the  prince 
he  expresses  his  hope,  that  *'  the  antique  seed 
of  Christian  piety,  that  had  bloomed  so  fiiir  in 
Eug\i£h  kin^  would  yet  revive  in  him :  in  no 
case  could  he,  intending  to  wed  a  catholic 
lady,  desire  to  oppress  the  catholic  church." 
The  prince  replied,  that  he  would  never  ex- 
ercise any  hostility  towards  the  Roman  church ; 
be  would  endeavour  to  bring  it  about,  that  **  in 
like  manner  as  we  all  acknowledge  one  triune 
God,  so  we  may  all  likewise  unite  in  one  fiiith 
and  one  church."t  We  see  how  great  were 
the  mutual  advances  on  both  sides.  Olivarez 
averred  that  he  had  mo8t»  urgently  solicited 
the  pope  to  grant  the  dispensation,  and  that 
the  king  could  deny  the  prince  nothing  tha,t 
ky  within  the  compass  of  his  kingdom.^  The 
English  catholics  too  were  pressing  with  the 
pope,  representing  to  him  tiiat  his  refusal  of 
the  dispensation  would  draw  down  fresh  per- 
secutions on  their  heada 

Next  the  two  parties  agreed  upon  the  points 
to  which  the  king  was  to  pledge  hhnself. 

Not  only  were  the  infanta  and  her  suite  to 
be  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion 
in  a  chai>el  at  court,  but  the  early  education 
of  the  princes  to  be  born  of  that  marriage  was 

*  Papers  relative  to  the  Spanish  match  in  the  Hard- 
wicke  Papers,  i.  p.  399.  They  contain  a  correspondence 
tMtween  James  I.  and  the  two  travellera,  that  excites  a 
▼ery  strong  interest  in  the  persons  concerned.  The  fail- 
ings of  James  appear  at  least  those  of  a  Terr  kindly  na- 
ture. His  first  begins :  **  My  sweet  boys  and  dear  ventrous 
knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new  romanso."— -**  My 
sweet  boys,"  is  his  usual  mode  of  addressing  them,  theirs 
to  «  Dear  dad  and  gossip." 

f  Frequently  printea.  I  follow  the  copy  in  Clarendon 
and  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
original. 

t  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  joy  he  even  said,  according 
to  Buckingham's  narration,  (Mareh  W)  '<  that  if  the  pope 
would  not  give  a  dispensation  for  a  wife,  they  would  give 
UieiniaAUtto  thy  son  Baby  as  hto  wench.*' 


to  be  in  her  hands :  no  penal  laws  were  to  be 
of  force  against  her  children,  or  to  affect  their 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  even  though 
they  should  remain  catholics.*  Furthermore 
the  king  promised  in  general,  **  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  private  practice  of  the  catholic 
worship,  not  to  constrain  the  catholics  to  take 
any  oath  repugnant  to  their  faith,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  laws  against  the  catholics  should 
be  repealed  by  parliament*' 

King  James  swore  to  these  articles  in  Au- 
gust 1023,  and  no  doubt  seemed  left  of  the 
completion  of  the  marria^ 

Festivities  were  held  m  Spain ;  the  court 
received  congratulations;  forma)  intimation 
was  given  to  the  ambassadors ;  and  the  infan- 
ta's ladies  of  honour  and  her  fkther  confessor 
were  enjoined  not  to  let  fkll  a  word  unfit voura- 
ble  to  the  match. 

King  James  reminded  his  son,  that  he  should 
not  in  his  joy  at  these  happy  events  for^t  his 
nephews,  who  were  despoiled  of  their  mheri- 
tance,  nor  his  sister  bathed  in  tears.  The 
cause  of  the  palatine  was  warmly  taken  up. 
A  project  was  conceived  of  interweaving  the 
imperial  line  and  the  palatine  house  into  the 
new  alliance,  b^  uniting  the  son  of  the  pro> 
scribed  elector  m  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor :  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
Bavaria,  the  establishment  of  an  eighth  elec- 
torate was  proposed.  The  emperor  forthwith 
opened  the  matter  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
who  showed  no  disinclination  to  it  on  his  part, 
and  only  required  that  he  should  be  left  in 
possession,  as  before,  of  the  palatine  electorate, 
and  that  the  eighth  electorate  proposed  to  be 
established,  riiould  be  conferr^  on  the  pala- 
tine house.  This  made  no  important  difier- 
ence  to  the  catholic  interests.  The  catholics 
were  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  in  the  re- 
stored palatmate ;  and  they  would  still  retain 
a  majority  in  the  electoral  college.! 

Thus  the  power,  which  under  the  former 
reign  had  constituted  the  main  bulwark  of 
protestantism,  now  entered  into  the  most 
^iendly  relations  with  ancient  fbes,  to  which 
it  seemed  to  have  vowed  implacable  hatred, 
the  pope  and  Spain.  Already  the  catholics 
began  to  meet  with  totally  difibrent  treat- 
ment  in  England.  Domiciliary  visits  and 
persecution  ceased;  certain  oaths  were  no 
longer  exacted ;  catholic  chapels  were  reared, 
to  uie  sore  annoyance  of  the  protestants ;  and 
the  puritanical  zealots,  who  censured  the 
match,  were  punished.  King  James  doubted 
not  that  before  winter  set  in  he  diould  em- 
brace his  son  and  his  young  bride,  and  his 


•  The  most  important  point  and  the  source  of  rimch 
mischief.  The  article  runs  thus:  <<QQod  leges  contra 
catholicos  Romanes  lat»  rel  ferendv  in  Anglia  et  aliis 
regnis  regi  magna  Britannia  subjectis  non  auing^ni  lib- 
eros  ex  hoc  mairimonio  oriundos,  et  libere  jure  succession* 
is  in  regnis  et  dorainiis  magna  Britannia  fruantnr.** 
(Mer.  Franc,  ix.  Appendice  ii.  18.) 

t  KhovenhiUor,  x.  114. 
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fiivourite.    All  his  letters  breathe  a  heart-felt 
longing  for  this  consummation. 

It  is  manifest  what  advantages  would  have 
sprung  from  the  execution  of  the  above  named 
articles:  but  the  marriage  itself  gave  reason 
to  expect  consequences  altogether  distinct,  the 
extent  of  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
What  force  has  fidled  to  secure,  namelv,  an 
influence  over  the  administration  of  England, 
seemed  now  to  be  obtained  in  the  most  peace- 
ful and  natural  course. 

6.  MiitioM. 

Arrived  at  this  point  in  our  review  of  the 
hrilliant  progress  of  Catholicism  in  Europe, 
we  ma^  pause,  and  cast  our  eyes  towards 
those  distant  regions,  in  which  it  likewise 
made  vast  strides  through  the  force  of  kindred 
impulses. 

Religion  had  part  in  the  very  first  idea, 
which  prompted  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  it  constantly 
accompanied  and  animated  them,  and  came 
forth  in  ffreat  strength  in  the  newly  founded 
empires  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
we  find  the  stately  fabric  of  the  catholic 
church  in  South  America  fully  reared.  It 
included  five  archbishoprics,  twenty-seven 
bishoprics,  four  hundred  convents,  and  innu- 
merable parishes  and  doctriruu.*  Magnifi- 
cent cathedrals  had  risen,  the  most  gorgeous 
of  which  was  perhaps  that  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  Jesuits  taught  grammar  and  the  liberal 
arts,  and  a  theological  seminary  was  connect- 
ed with  their  college  of  San  Ildefonsa  All 
branches  of  theological  study  were  taught  in 
the  universities  of  Mexico  and  Lima.  The 
Americans  of  European  descent  were  observed 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  remarkable  acute- 
ness:  only  as  they  themselves  complained, 
they  were  too  remote  from  the  gracious 
countenance  of  royalty,  to  hope  to  be  reward- 
ed accorded  to  their  desert  Meanwhile  the 
mendicant  orders  especially  had  be^un  stea- 
dily to  propa^te  Cluristianity  over  me  whole 
South  American  continent  Conquest  had 
passed  into  missionary  efiR>rt,  and  missions 
were  the  parents  of  civilization.  The  monks 
and  friars  taught  conjointly  the  arts  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  planting  trees,  building  houses, 
reading  and  singing,  and  they  were  regarded 
with  proportionate  affection.  When  the  priest 
came  among  his  flock,  he  was  welcomed  with 
ringing  of  bells  and  music;  flowers  were 
strew^  in  his  path,  and  women  held  out  their 
children  to  him  and  besought  him  to  bless 
them.  The  Indians  manifested  a  ffreat  liking 
for  the  externals  of  worship.  They  were 
never  weary  of  attending  mass,  singing  ves- 
pers, £nd  waiting  in  the  choir  for  the  perform- 

*  Herrera,  Defcriptkm  de  Its  Indtes,  p.  80. 


ance  of  service.  They  had  talents  for  musiOt 
and  to  adorn  a  church  was  for  them  a  source 
of  guileless  delight  They  seemed  indeed 
susceptible  in  a  very  high  decree  to  whatever 
could  impress  a  simple  and  infantile  fancy.* 
In  their  dreams  they  beheld  the  joys  of  Parap 
dise.  To  the  sick  appeared  the  queen  of 
heaven  in  all  her  pomp,  surrounded  by  youth* 
fill  attendants  who  ministered  to  and  refreshed 
the  fkinting  sufi^rer.  Or  she  would  present 
herself  alone,  and  teach  her  worshipper  a  song 
of  her  crucified  Son,  "  whose  head  is  bent  like 
the  yellow  ear  of  com." 

Such  were  the  particulars  of  Catholicism 
that  were  here  most  efiective.  The  monks 
only  complain  that  the  bad  examples  set  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  tyranny,  corrupted 
the  natives,  and  were  an  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  conversion. 

The  work  of  proselytizing  went  on  neariy 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  £ast  Indies,  as  fijr 
as  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portu- 
guese extended.  Goa  became  a  great  focus 
of  proselyUsm:  year  af\er  year  thousands 
were  converted.  As  early  as  1563,  there 
were  reckoned  three  hundred  thousand  new 
Christians  in  Goa,  in  the  mountains  of  Cochin, 
and  at  Cape  Comorin.f  But  the  general 
relations  of^  forei^ers  to  the  natives  were 
here  altogether  diflferent  from  those  subsist- 
ing in  America.  Here  a  vast,  peculiar,  and 
unconquered  world  defied  the  force  alike  of 
arms  and  of  argument;  primeval  religions, 
the  ceremonials  of  which  captivated  both  soul 
and  sense,  and  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
inhabitants. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Catholicism 
to  overcome  ev^n  fuch  a  world  as  thia 

This  was  the  fundamental  idea  on  which 
were  founded  the  whole  course  and  proceed- 
ings of  PVancis  Xavier,  who  had  arrived  in 
the  East  Indies  as  early  as  1542.  He  tm- 
versed  India  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth. 
He  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  Thomas 
in  Maliapur ;  preached  from  a  tree  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Travancore,  taught  spiritual  songs  in 
the  Moluccas,  which  were  repeated  hj  the 
boys  in  the  market-place,  and  by  the  fisher- 
men on  the  sea.  But  he  was  not  designed 
by  nature  to  complete  what  he  began;  his 
motto  was  Amplius!  amplius!  his  zeal  foe 
proselytizing  was  in  some  sort  identified  with 
a  kind  of  passion  for  travellmg.    He  had 


♦  Compendio  j  descripcion  de  lu  Indlat  ocidentalM, 
MS.  "  Tienen  tnucha  caridad  con  los  neceMitadoa  j  as 
particular  con  IO0  sacerdoiea:  que  los  respetan  7  reveren- 
cien  como  miniBtros  de  Christoa,  abra9an  lot  mas  tal 
suerte  las  coeas  de  nueatra  santa  fe,  que  solo  el  mal  exem- 

Slo  que  noa  demos  es  causa  que  no  aya  entre  elloa  cran- 
es sanUNS  como  lo  eiperimenie  el  tlempo  que  esinve  en 
aquellofl  reg nos."  The  Litene  annua  provinciv  Pm»- 
guariv  missa  a  Nicolao  Duran.  Anlv.  1636,  are  partico- 
larly  interesting,  because  the  Jesuiia  kept  the  Spaniacas 
away  from  that  province, 
t  aUlfoi,  Commeatarius  de  rebus  Indlcis,  p.  SL 
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already  reached  Japan,  and  was  aboat  to  seek 
the  focus  and  birth  place  of  the  opinions  and 
habits  he  fell  in  with  there,  when  he  died.'*' 
it  was  consonant  with  the  nature  of  man 
that  his  example,  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking,  should  challenge  rather  than 
deter  imitation.  The  most  varied  activity 
prevailed  in  the  East  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

From  the  year  1606,  we  find  fkther  Nobili 
in  Madaura.  He  was  astonished  to  see  the 
Bmall  progress  Christianity  had  made  in  such 
a  length  of  time,  and  believed  that  circum- 
atance  was  attributable  solely  to  the  fact,  that 
the  Portuguese  had  addresafed  themselves  to 
the  parias.  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  God  of 
the  parias.  He  adopted  a  totally  different 
course,  insisting  that  conversion,  to  be  efiec- 
tnal,  must  begin  with  the  higher  castes.  He 
declared  on  his  arrival  that  he  was  of  the 
purest  race  of  nobility,  of  which  he  had  proofs 
by  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  Bnh^ 
mins.  He  assumed  their  dress  and  modes  of 
life,  submitted  to  their  penitential  practices, 
learned  Sanscrit,  and  entered  into  their  ideas.t 
There  was  an  opinion  among  them,  that  there 
had  formerly  existed  in  India  four  ways  of  truth 
of  which  one  had  been  lost  Nobili  affirmed 
that  he  was  come  to  point  out  that  lost,  but 
most  direct  spiritual  way  to  immortality.  By 
the  year  1609,  he  had  already  gained  over 
seventy  Brahmina  He  was  sedulous  to  avoid 
oflfending  their  prejudices,  and  tolerated  even 
their  distinctions  of  castes,  only  giving  them 
another  signification :  he  separate  the  castes 
from  each  other  in  the  churches,  and  ex- 
changed the  expressions  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  had  previously  been 
clothed,  fi)r  others  more  elegant  and  of  more 
literary  dignity.  His  proc^ings  were  in  all 
respects  so  judicious,  that  he  soon  saw  crowds 
of  converts  around  him.  Thoogh  his  method 
caused  great  scandal,  still  it  seemed  the  only 
one  fitted  to  obtain  extensive  Success.  (Gre- 
gory XV.  pronounced  his  approval  of  it  in  the 
year  1621. 

The  attempts  made  about  this  time  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Akbar  are  no  less  worthy 
of  note. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  Mon- 
gfaol  Khans,  the  conquerors  of  Abia,  had  long 
maintained  a  peculiarly  mdifferent  position 
amongst  the  various  religions  that  divided  the 
world.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  em- 
peror Akbar  held  similar  views.    On  sum- 


*  Miifbl,  HifltorUnim  Indicarum  lib.  ziil.  el  xiw. 

t  Juvencins,  HiAoria  Socleu  Jeso,  pan  ▼.  torn.  ii.  lib. 
xviii.  §  ix.  n.  49.  **  Brachmanum  insiitiita  omnia  csBre* 
moQiaiique  cognoacit ;  linguam  ▼emaculam  dictam  Tulgo 
Tamulicam,  qua  latiaaime  pertinet,  addiicH ;  addit  Bacuu 
gicam,  qui  princlpuni  et  aula  senDO,  denique  Orandoni- 
cam  aiTB  SainutcnMiam,  qua  lingua  erudltorum  eat, 
catenim  tot  obaiu  ditficultatibus,  nulll  ut  Europao  bene 
cognHa  fuiaaet  ad  earn  diem  atque  inter  Ipeoemet  Indoi 
plurimmn  iplre  videanuir  qni  banc  ttcnoqiie  nortnt  eisi 
lUiiid  nlbU  Borlnt.** 


moning  the  Jesurts  to  his  presence,  he  told 
them  that  "he  had  taken  pains  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  religions  on  earth ;  he 
now  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  religion  with  the  help  of  the  fathers, 
whom  he  honoured  and  prized.*'    Geronimo 
Xavier,  the  nephew  of  Francis,  was  the  first 
who  took  up  his  residence  permanently  at 
Akbar's  court  in  the  yearl59D;  the  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Mahometans  contributed  to  make 
the  emperor  incline  to  the  Christians.    Christ- 
mas was  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner at  Lahore  in  the  year  1599;  the  holy 
manner  was  exposed  to  view  for  twenty  suc- 
cessive dnys;  numerous  proselytes  entered 
the  church  in  procession,  with  palms  in  their 
hands,  and  received  baptism.    The  emperor 
expressed  much  pleasure  on  reading  a  life  of 
Christ  composed  in  Persian,  and  he  had  an 
ima^  of  the  Virgin,  executed  after  the  model 
of  the  Madonna  del  popolo  in  Rome,  brought 
into  his  palace  to  show  to  his  women.    The 
Christians  indeed  drew  fhnn  this  inferences 
larger  than  the  circumstances  warranted, 
still  they  did  reallv  accomplish  a  great  deal : 
after  Akbar's  death  in  1610,  three  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  solemnly  received  baptism. 
They  rode  on  white  elephants  to  the  church, 
where  they  were  received  by  father  Geronimo 
with  trumpets  sounding  and  drums  beating.* 
GraduaUy  Christianity  appeared  to  gain  some 
firmness  of  footiuj?,  thoogh  here  too  opinions 
and  dispositions  fluctuated  with  the  more  or 
less  friendly  political  understandmg  subsist- 
ing with  the  Portuguese.    In  1621,  a  college 
was  established  in  Agra,  and  a  station  m 
Patna:  and  in  1624,  Sie  emperor  Jehangir 
gave  hopes  that  he  would  become  a  convert 
At  the  same  period  the  Jesuits  had  already 
penetrated  into  China,  where  thejr  sought  to 
allure  the  skilfnl,  scientific,  studious  people 
of  that  empire  through  the  inventions  of  the 
west    Ricci  obtained  his  first  success  by 
teaching  mathematics,   and   by  getting  by 
heart  and  recitinj^  striking  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Conracius.    A  present  he  made 
the  emperor  of  a  striking  clock,  gained  him 
admission  into  Pekin,  where  nothing  raised 
him  so  highly  in  the  favour  and  good  graces 
of  his  imperial  majesty  as  the  construction  of 
a  map,  that  far  surpassed  all  the  attempts 
which  had  ever  been  made  m  that  way  by  the 
native  artists.    It  was  characteristic  of  Ricci, 
that  on  receiving  an  order  firom  the  emperor 
to  make  him  ten  such  maps  on  silk,  to  be 
hung  up  in  his  apartments,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  doing  something  for  the  promotion 
of  Christianit^r,  and  filled  the  vacant  places 
on  the  maps  with  Christian  symbols  and  texts. 
Such  was  the  general  spirit  of  his  teaching : 
he  began  usually  with  mathematics,  and  ended 
with  religion ;  his  scientific  talents  procured 


*  Jnve&chii,  1. 1.  a.  1— <3. 
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The  Jesaits  had  struck  into  a  diflbrant 
course  in  the  warlike  Japan,  iuceesantly  rent 
by  Actions.  From  the  beginning  they  made 
themselves  partisans.  In  the  year  1554  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  declare  for  the  par- 
ty that  proved  victorious ;  they  were  secure 
of  its  favour,  and  by  its  aid  they  made  extra- 
ordmaiT  progress.  By  the  year  1579  tbey 
counted  there  dOO,OCiO  Christians:  Father 
Valignauo,  who  died  in  1606,  a  man  whose 
advice  Philip  II.  gladly  consulted  on  East  In- 
dian afi&irs,  founded  900  churches  and  thir^ 
Jesuit  houses  in  Japan. 

But  this  very  connexion  of  the  Jesuits  with 
Mexico  and  Spain  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
the  native  Japanese  authorities :  they  had  no 
longer  their  former  good  fortune  in  the  civil 
wars;  the  party  they  had  adopted  was  de- 
feated, and  from  the  year  1612  it  was  sub- 
jected to  fearful  persecutions. 

But  they  made  a  very  bold  stand.  Their 
proselytes  invoked  the  death  of  martyrs: 
they  had  formed  a  martyr  society,  the  mem- 
bera  of  which  encouraged  each  other  to  en- 
dure all  sufieri^:  they  distinguished  those 
years  as  the  J£n  Martyrum.  Violent  as 
waxed  the  persecution,  says  their  historian, 
yet  every  year  produced  new  converts.* 
They  will  have  it  that  fVom  1608  to  1622, 
exactly  239,839  Japanese  embraced  Christi- 
anity. 

In  all  these  countries  the  Jesuits  displayed 
a  character  equally  marked  with  pliant  con- 
formity to  circumstances,  and  stedfast  un- 
bending pertinacity.  Thej  made  progress  to 
an  extent  that  could  never  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  succeeded  in  vanquii^in^,  at  least 
in  part,  the  opposition  of  the  established  na- 
tional religions  of  the  East 

Nor  did  they  neg:lect  to  take  measures  for 
the  union  of  the  oriental  Christians  with  the 
church  of  Rome. 

In  India  oroper  they  had  fidlen  in  with  that 
primitive  Nestorian  community  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Christians  of  St  Tho- 
mas; and  as  these  recognized  as  their  head 
and  as  sheph^  of  the  universal  church,  not 
the  pope  of  Rome,  of  whom  they  had  never 
heard,  but  the  patriarch  of  Babylon  (at  Mo- 

to  the  Teitel  of  this  charclL  Four  yovn  ago  a  ihirp  gait 
arose  against  it,  wliich  seemed  likely  to  sink  it  at  aguAj 
the  pilotSi  obedient  to  the  weather,  faded  their  sails  sm 
retired  a  space,  but  so  that  thejr  mixht  be  found  by  wlie* 
ever  reauired  their  aid,  to  wait  till  day  should  break  sad 
the  shadows  melt  away.  Up  to  the  present  thne  the 
whole  evil  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  alarraO  . 
*  Lettere  annuo  'del  Qiappone  delP  anno  1622,  furoiil| 
an  example :  "  I  gloriosi  campion!  che  morirono  que* 
anno  furono.lfil :  gli  adulU  che  per  opera  de*  padri  della 
compagnia  a  vista  di  coA  crudele  peraecutione  hanno  ri- 
cevuto  il  santo  bettesimo  arrivano  al  numero  di  2336)  sen* 
xa  numerar  quelli  che  per  mezzo  d'  altri  religiosi  a  sacer* 
doti  Oiapponesi  si  batteaomo."  CThe  glorious  cham- 
pions who  died  this  year  were  131 :  the  adults  who  re- 
ceived holy  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  iathera  of  the 
company  in  the  face  of  such  cruel  persecution,  amounted 
to  the  number  of  2236,  without  counting  those  who  were 
baptised  through  the  inatniaieotality  of  oUter  Japanese 
monks  «nd  priests.] 
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respect  for  his  religions  instruction.  Not 
only  were  his  immediate  pupils  gained  over, 
but  many  mandarins,  too,  whose  garb  he 
assumed,  joined  him :  a  society  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  formed  in  Pekin  as  early  as  the 
year  1605.  Ricci  died  in  1610,  worn  out  not 
only  by  excessive  labour,  but  chiefly  by  the 
numerous  visits,  the  long  dinners,  and  ail  the 
other  exactions  of  Chinese  social  etiquette: 
but  after  his  death  others  observed  the  advice 
he  had  given,  **  to  go  to  work  without  parade 
or  noise,  and  in  such  stormv  seas  to  keep  close 
to  the  shore,*'  and  they  foliowed  his  example 
as  regarded  science.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
occtirred  in  1610 :  the  predictions  of  the  na- 
tive astroBomera  and  of  the  Jesuits  differed 
by  a  whole  hour :  the  event  proving  that  the 
latter  were  rif  ht,  added  greatly  to  their  cre- 
dit* Not  omy  were  they  charged,  in  con- 
junction with  some  mandarins,  their  pupils, 
with  the  reform  of  the  astronomical  tables,  but 
Christianity,  too,  was  promoted  by  their  suc- 
cess. In  161 L,  the  first  church  was  ccmse- 
crated  in  Nankin;  in  1616,  there  were 
Christian  churches  in  five  provinces  of  the 
empire.  In  the  opposition  the  Jesuits  some- 
times encountered,  nothing 'was  of  so  much 
service  to  them  as  the  fact  that  their  pupils 
had  written  books  which  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  learned.  They  had  the  art  to 
elude  the  storms  that  threatened  them ;  they 
complied,  too,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the 
usages  of  the  country,  and  this  they  were 
empowered  to  do  in  several  points  by  the  pope 
in  the  year  1619.  The  consequence  was, 
that  not  a  year  passed  in  which  thousands 
were  not  converted ;  their  opponents  gradu- 
ally died  ofi*;  in  1624,  Adam  Schall  appeared, 
and  the  accurate  description  of  two  eclipses 
of  the  moon  which  happened  in  that  year,  and 
a  treatise  by  Lombardo  on  the  earthquake, 
added  firesh  lustre  to  their  reputation.! 

*  Jnvency  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  19th  book  to  the 
undertakings  in  China,  and  added  at  p.  661  a  treKtise>. 
Imperii  Sinici  recens  ei  uberior  noUtia,  which  is  stUl 
worth  reading. 

f  Relatione  ddla  Cina  dell*  anno  1621.  «  Lo  stato  pre. 
feme  di  questa  chleaa  ml  pare  in  universale  molto  simile 
ad  una  nave  a  cul  e  11  vent!  e  le  nuvole  minaccino  di 
corto  grave  borasca,  e  per  cit>  li  marlnari  ammainando  le 
Tele  e  calando  le  anteone  fermino  11  corso,  e  stiano  aspeu 
tando  che  si  chiarisca  11  cielo  e  cessino  i  contrMU  de' 
▼enti :  ma  bene  spesso  awiene  che  tutto  il  male  si  risolve 
In  paura,  e  che  sgombrate  le  furie  de*  venti  svanisce  la 
tempesia  conienta  delle  sole  minaccie.  CosI  appunto 
pare  che  sia  accaduto  alia  nave  di  questa  chlesa.  Quattro 
anni  fa  se  le  lev5  contro  una  gaglfaida  borasca,  la  quale 
pareva  che  la  dovetse  sommergere  ad  un  tratto :  li  pilot! 
accomodandosi  al  tempo  raccolsero  le  vele  delle  opere 
lore  e  si  ritirarono  alquanto;  ma  in  modo  che  potevano 
ewere  trovati  da  chlunque  voleva  Paiuto  loro  per  aspet- 
tare  donee  aspiret  dies  et  inclinentur  umbra.  Sin  hora 
il  male  non  e  stato  di  altro  che  di  timore."  [The  present 
etate  of  this  church  appears  to  me  on  the  whole  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  ship  which  the  winds  and  the  clouds 
threaten  with  a  speedy  and  violent  tempest;  wherefore 
the  mariners,  shortening  sail  and  lowering  the  yards,  lie 
to,  aftd  wait  till  the  sky  clears  and  the  winds  cease  their 
conflicts :  but  very  often  it  happens  that  the  whole  danger 
is  re8(rtved  into  tear,  and  thiat  the  winds  having  Sfient 
their  fury,  the  tempest  vanishei,  eoatent  with  mere 
threeu.   This  is  pnciaely  whi&  toMM  te  have  happened 
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8ul,)  measures  were  speedily  taken  to  draw 
them  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church.  Neither  force  nor  persuasion  were 
spared.  In  1601,  the  most  eminent  among 
them  seemed  won,  and  a  Jesuit  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  over  them.  The  Roman  ritual  was 
printed  m  Chaldaic :  the  errors  of  Nestorius 
were  anathematixed  in  a  diocesan  council ;  a 
Jesoit  college  was  erected  in  Cranfifanor ;  the 
Bew  installation  in  the  episcopal  see  took 
place  in  the  year  1624,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  former  oppo- 
nents.* 

Of  course  the  political  superiority  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  power  conduced 
largely  to  these  results.  It  was  also  highly 
influential  in  Abyssinia  about  the  same  time. 

All  former  efibrts  in  that  country  had  been 
ineffectual.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1603 
that  the  Portuguese  of  Fremona,  having  ren^ 
dered  essenttaf  service  to  the  Abyssinians  in 
a  battle,  obtained  high  credit  for  themselves 
and  their  religion.  Just  then  Father  Paez 
arrived,  an  able  Jesuit,  who  preached  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  snd  gained  access 
at  court  The  victorious  sovereign  wished 
to  form  a  closer  connection  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  that  moniCrch*s 
support  against  his  foes  in  the  interior.  Paez 
represented  to  him  as  the  only  means  towards 
his  eflfectin^  this,  the  necessity  of  his  abjur- 
ing his  schismatic  doctrines  and  conforming 
to  the  Roman  church.  His  arguments  had 
the  more  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  Portuguese 
really  displayed  fidelity  snd  courage  in  the 
intestine  commotions  of  the  country.  Dispu- 
tations were  appointed ;  the  unlettered  monks 
were  easily  put  down ;  the  bravest  man  in 
the  kingdom,  Sela-Christos,  a  brother  of  the 
emperor  JSela  Segued  (Socinius,)  was  con- 
verted, and  his  example  was  followed  by 
countless  others :  an  alliance  was  then  formed 
with  Paol  V.  and  Philip  III.  The  represev- 
tatives  of  the  established  religion  naturally 
bestirred  themselves  at  this;  the  civil  wars 
of  Abyssinia,  like  those  of  Europe,  assumed  a 
religious  colour;  the  abuna  and  his  monkB 
w€re  always  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  Sela- 
Christos,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  converts, 
on  that  of  the  emperor.  Battles  were  fought 
year  after  year ;  success  and  danger  alterna- 
ted ;  at  last  the  emperor  and  his  party  were 
victorious.  The  victory  was  shared  by  Ca- 
tholicism and  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1621, 
Seltan  Segued  decided  the  old  controversy 
respecting  the  two-fold  nature  of  Christ  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  Roman  church  : 
he  prohibited  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria ;  catholic  church- 
es and  chapels  were  erected  in  his  towns  and 
in  his  gardens.!    In  1622,  sfler  having  coq- 

♦  Cordam:  Hiftoria  SoclM.  Jesu.  vi.  ix.  p.  535. 
t  Juvenciiu.  p.  705.  Cordara,  vi.  p.  330.    Ludolf  calls 
the  emperor  Suaneiia. 
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fessed  to  Paes,  he  received  the  Eucharist  wif' 
ter  the  catholic  ritual.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  long  been  solicited  to  send  a  Latin  patri- 
arch to  Abyssinia ;  but  it  hesitated  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  emperor's  disposition  or  his 
power  was  doubtfol ;  at  present  he  had  van- 
quished all  his  adversaries,  and  never  could 
he  dbplay  more  good  wilL  On  the  19th  of 
Dec.  Gregory  Xv.  nominated  doctor  Alfonzo 
Mendez,  a  Portuguese,  of  the  society  of  Jesus, 
proposed  by  kii§  Philip,  to  be  patriarch  of 
^Ethiopia.*  After  Mendez  had  at  last  ar- 
rived, the  emperor  solemnly  tendered  his  obe* 
dience  to  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  attention  was  directed  also  to 
all  the  Greek  Christians :  the  popes  sent  mis- 
sion after  mission  to  them.  The  Roman  pro- 
fessio  fidei  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Maronites  by  some  Jesuits.  In  1604,  we 
find  a  Nestor ian  archimandrite  at  Rome, 
where  he  renounced  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius 
in  the  name  of  a  great  multitude  of  his  fol- 
lowers. A  Jesuit  mission  was  founded  in 
Constantinople,  where,  through  the  influence 
of  the  French  ambassador,  it  attained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  stability  and  credit,  and  suc- 
ceeded among  other  things,  in  the  year  1621, 
in  procuring  the  removal,  at  least  for  a  while, 
of  the  patriarch  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  who  inclined 
to  protestantism. 

How  prodigious  was  this  world-wide  range 
of  activity !  forcing  its  way  at  once  amidst 
the  Andes  and  the  Alps,  sending  out  its  scouts 
and  pioneers  to  Scandinavia  and  to  Thibet, 
and  insinuating  itself  into  the  favour  dT  the 
governments  in  England  and  in  China ;  yet 
everywhere  on  this  immense  theatre  f¥esh, 
and  unbroken,  and  indefatigable:  the  im- 
pulse at  work  in  its  centre  animating,  and 
that  perhaps  with  more  intense  vivacity, 
every  labourer  on  the  outermost  bounds. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


OOWFUCrnfO      political     RILATlOlia. 
VICTMUBS  or  OATHOLICISM. 

1628—1628. 

It  is  not  solely  resistance  fhxn  without  that 
always,  or  perhaps  ever,  seu  bounds  to  the 
career  of  a  conquering  power:  in  general 
this  change  of  fortune  is  greatly  promoted, 
if  not  directly  provoked,  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. 

Had  Catholicism  remained  one  in  spirit* 
and  pursued  its  purpose  with  united  forces,  it 
can  hardly  be  conceived  how  northern  Ger- 
manic Europe,  entangled  for  the  most  part  as 
it  was  in  its  interests,  and  circumvented  by 

•  8a(ripaiiii:  DbKone  della  religioDe  dell'  EUopia^ 
MS.  ftooiSr Aui  CoMiMortali.  ^ 
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ijte  policji  could  long  have  been  disposed  to 
resist  it 

But  was  it  not  natural,  that  at  this  stage  in 
the  progress  of  its  power,  Catholicism  should 
once  more  display  those  early  marked  discre- 
pancies, which,  though  superficially  conceal- 
ed, bad  never  ceased  to  work  within  it  1 

The  peculiarity  in  the  progress  of  religion 
in  the  period  before  us  is,  that  it  was  every- 
where founded  on  political  and  military  supe- 
riority. Missions  marched  in  the  train  of 
war.  The  consequence  was,  that  with  them 
were  associated  the  greatest  political  changes, 
of  no  little  importance  in  themselves,  and 
which  could  not  fail  of  exciting  reactions, 
the  result  of  which  there  was  no  foreseeing. 

Of  all  these  changes  the  most  important 
undoubtedly  was,  that  the  German  line  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  hitherto,  engrossed 
by  the  troubles  in  the  hereditary  dominions, 
liad  taken  less  part  in  the  affiiirs  of  £urope  in 
general,  at  once  attained  to  the  independence, 
importance,  and  strength  of  a  great  European 
power.  The  elevation  of  uer man- Austria 
had  the  effect  of  making  Spain,  which  had  re- 
mained pacific  since  the  times  of  Philip  II., 
awake  with  fresh  martial  ardour  to  the  asser- 
tion of  its  former  pretensions  and  hopes.  The 
two  powers  had  already  come  into  direct  con- 
nexion, in  consequence  of  the  Grisons*  trans- 
actions :  the  Alpine  passes  on  the  Italian  side 
were  taken  possession  of  by  Spain,  those  on 
the  German  side  by  Austria.  On  those  loAy 
mounta'ms  they  seemed  to  tender  each  other 
mutual  aid  for  enterprizes  directed  towards 
all  quarters  of  the  world. 

Certainly  this  position  of  things  involved 
on  the  one  hand  a  great  prospect  for  Catholi- 
cism, to  which  the  two  lines  had  devoted 
themselves  with  inviolable  attachment ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand  likewise,  a  great  danger  of 
internal  discord.  How  much  jealousy  had 
the  Spanish  monarchy  under  Philip  IL  pro- 
voked !  But  the  combined  force  of  the  house 
was  now  uprisen  in  far  greater  vigour  and 
solidity,  through  the  increase  of  its  German 
fOKmrces.  irie  old  antipathies  to  it  would 
of  nece»ity  be  aroused  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree. 
This  was  first  manifested  in  Italy. 
T^e  small  Italian  states,  severally  incapa- 
ble cf  standing  by  themselves,  were  above  all 
4th9m  in  Uuwe  times  in  need  of  and  keenly 
sensitive  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power.  To  find  themselves  hemmed  in, 
•a  they  now  were,  on  both  sides,  and  appa- 
MDtly  cutoff  from  all  foreign  aid  by  the  occa« 
pation  of  the  Alpme  passes,  appeared  to  them 
pr^^nant  with  imminent  peril.  Without 
much  regarding  what  advantage  their  creed 
might  derive  from  the  combinaticm  in  ques- 
tion, they  applied  to  France,  which  alone 
eould  help  them,  in  order  to  its  annihilation. 
Louis  XllL  was  alarmed  too,  lest  he  shoold 


lose  his  influence  in  Italy.  Immediately  after 
the  peace  of  1622,  before  he  had  yet  returned 
to  his  capital,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sa- 
voy and  Venice,  by  virtue  of  which  their  unit- 
ed forces  should  compel  the  house  of  Austria 
to  surrender  the  passes  and  fortresses  of  the 
Grisons.* 

This  intention  contemplated  it  is  true  but 
a  single  point,  but  it  was  one  that  might  easi- 
ly lead  to  the  disturbance  of  Uie  whole  ezisl> 
ing  state  of  things. 

Gregory  XV.  was  fully  aware  of  this,  of 
the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  catholic  world, 
to  the  progress  of  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  thereby  to  the  revival  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  papal  see.  With  the  same 
zeal  with  which  he  promoted  missions  and  e& 
forts  for  conversion,  he  now,  in  his  lively 
perception  of  the  necessary  concatenation, 
laboured  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostili* 
ties. 

The  reverence  felt  for  the  papal  see,  or  ra^ 
ther  the  feeling  of  the  unity  in  the  catholic 
world,  was  still  m  such  force,  that  both  Spain 
and  France  declared  they  would  leave  the 
decision  of  this  matter  to  the  pope.  Nay,  be 
was  himself  requested  to  take  thoee  fortresses 
which  excited  so  much  jealous  uneasiness 
into  his  own  hands  as  a  deposit,  pending  the 
fUUer  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  and  to  garri- 
sop  them  with  his  own  troops.! 

Pope  Gregory  deliberated  for  a  moment 
whether  he  ought  to  take  this  active  and 
doubtless  expensive  part  in  foreign  transac- 
tions ;  but  since  it  was  manifest  how  much 
depended  thereon,  as  regarded  the  peace  of 
the  catholic  world,  he  at  last  caused  a  couple 
of  companies  to  be  raised,  and  sent  them,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Fiano,  to  the  Grisons.  The  Spaniards  could 
have  wished  to  retain  at  least  Riva  and  Chia- 
venna;  but  even  these  they  surrendered  to 
tbe  papal  troops.|  Archduke  Leopold  of  the 
Tyrol  also  consented  at  last  to  transfer  to 
them  those  districts  and  fortresses,  to  the  poa- 
session  of  whkh  he  did  not  happen  to  have 
some  personal  claim. 

By  this  means  the  danger  seemed  really 
averted  that  bad  most  excited  alarm  among 
the  Italian  states.  The  main  oonsideratkm 
now  was  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  Catho- 
licism in  the  subsequent  arranffementa.  It 
was  proposed  that,  as  the  Valtefline  was  not 
again  to  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
so  neither  should  it  be  suffered  to  revert  to 
the  Grisons,  since  that  would  be  so  likely  to 
interrupt  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  the 
valley*  It  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  three 
ancient  Rhcetian  leagues  as  a  fooith  J 


•  Nui:  Scoria  Veneta,  p.  366. 

f  Diipaccio,  Sillerv,  Nov.  38,  l&BL  Coraini,  13.  il 
Genn.  1G93,  In  8iii,Memorie  recoiidtti',loin.  v.  p.49B.  442. 
Scrittun  del  depoaito  della  Valiellina,  ib.  4B9. 
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dent  member,  with  equal  privilegea  From 
the  same  motives  the  pope  woula  not  com- 
pletely sever  that  anion  of  the  two  Austrian 
lines  which  seemed  so  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism  in  Grermany.  The  passes 
Sirou^  Worms  and  the  Valtelline  were  to 
remam  open  to  the  Spaniards,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  this  should  be  for  the  par- 
pose  of  marching  their  troops  towards  Ger- 
many, but  not  from  thence  to  Italy.* 

Tnus  &r  had  things  proceeded;  nothing 
indeed  had  been  actually  concluded,  but  every 
thing  was  ripe  thereto,  when  Gregory  XV. 
died,  July  8, 1628.  He  had  lived  long  enough 
to  enjoy  the  satisfkction  of  having  allayed 
these  formidable  dissensions,  and  of  seeing  the 
progress  of  the  church  maintained  uninterrup- 
tedly. A  new  combination  between  Spain  and 
France  for  an  attack  on  Rochelle  and  Holland 
had  even  come  under  consideration  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations. 

But  after  Gregory's  death  these  schemes 
were  far  from  being  realized. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  pope.  Urban 
Vllf .,  was  not  yet  looked  up  to  with  that  con- 
fidence which  is  begotten  by  the  tried  and 
continual  exercise  of  thorough  impartiality  : 
again,  the  Italians  were  far  mm  being  satis- 
fied with  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  but  what  was 
most  important  of  all,  Vieuville  and  Richelieu 
had  come  to  the  helm  in  France ;  men  who 
plied  the  opposition  to  Spain,  not  at  the  solici- 
tation of  others,  as  their  predecessors  bad  done, 
or  as  mere  auxiliaries,  but  of  their  own  spon- 
taneous impulse,  and  as  the  grand  object  of 
the  Frendi  policy. 

Hiere  was  perhaps  in  this  less  of  choice 
tiian  one  is  apt  to  suppose.  France,  too,  as 
well  as  the  Austro^panish  power,  was  ex- 
panding all  her  resources :  the  victory  over 
the  Huguenots  had  vastly  exalted  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  unity  and  national  feeling 
of  the  country ;  and  as  her  claims  grew  with 
her  strength,  every  thing  conduced  to  urge 
her  upon  a  bolder  line  of  policy  than  she  had 
hitherto  pursued.  This  national  tendency 
called  forth  its  appropriate  organs ;  men  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  give  it  effect  From 
the  first  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  make  head 
against  the  commanding  influence  which  the 
house  of  Austria  had  always  possessed,  and 
which  had  recently  become  more  vigorous  and 
lofly  than  ever,  and  to  wrestle  with  it  for  su- 
premacy in  Europe. 

This  was  a  resolution  that  imported  a  far 
more  perilous  rupture  in  the  catholic  world 
than  that  which  had  recently  been  healed.  The 
two  foremost  powers  would  necessarily  engage 
in  open  war  with  each  other.  All  thoughts 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Roman 
treaty  were  at  an  end,  and  Urban  VII 1.  labour- 


*  An.iZ'Oft]ieachemeof  theconTOiiUon. 


ed  in  vain  to  hold  the  French  to  the  conces- 
sions to  which  tliey  had  consented.  But  the 
French  were  not  content  with  a  mere  alliance 
with  the  catholic  opposition.  Though  a  car- 
dinal of  the  Rpman  church,  Richelieu  did  not 
scruple  to  league  himself  openly  with  the 
protestants. 

He  first  made  advances  to  the  English,  with 
a  view  of  preventing  the  Spanish  match,  from 
which  the  house  of  Austria  would  necessarily 
derive  so  great  an  accession  of  strength. 
Personal  circumstances  furthered  his  views : 
the  impatience  of  James  L,  who  longed  for 
the  return  of  his  son  and  his  fkvourite  with  the 
yearning  of  an  old  man  who  thought  his  death 
approaching,  and  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  prime  ministers,  Olivarez  and  Buck- 
ingham :  but  chiefly  the  resolt  was  deter- 
mmed  by  the  thing  itself.  The  aflkirs  of  the 
Palatinate  presented  insurmountable  dtfiicul- 
ties  in  the  course  of  the  negociation  with 
Austria,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate.* 
An  alliance  with  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeing  the  new  direction  that  power  was  tak- 
ing, promised  a  speedy  solution  of  those  diffi- 
culties by  way  of  arms.  And  since  this  alli- 
ance not  only  secured  the  king  of  England  so 
considerable  a  dowry,  but  also  held  out  the 
prospect  of  reconciling  the  English  catholics 
with  the  throne,  he  preferred  marrying  his 
son  to  a  French  princess,  granting  her  the 
same  concessions,  as  regarded  religion,  that 
he  had  made  to  the  Spaniards. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  forthwith 
made  for  the  attack.  Richelieu  struck  out 
one  of  those  vast  and  comprehensive  plans, 
which  before  his  time  were  unknown  in  the 
policy  of  Europe,  though  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priate thereto.  It  was  his  purpose  at  once  to 
crush  the  Austro-Spanish  power  by  a  simal* 
tancous  assault  upon  it  from  all  sides. 

He  himself  was  to  fiiU  on  Italy,  in  combina- 
tion with  Savoy  and  Venice.  Without  the 
least  deference  to  the  pope,  he  caused  the 
French  troops  to  advance  unexpectedly  into 
the  Grisons,  and  to  expel  the  papal  garrisons 
from  the  fortresses  there.f  He  had  renewed 
the  alliance  with  Holland  at  the  same  time  as 
that  with  England.  The  Hollanders  were  to 
assail  South  America,  the  English  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  The  Turks  were  set  in  motion 
through  the  instrumentality  of  King  James, 
and  threatened  an  inroad  into  Hungary.  But 
the  grand  blow  was  to  be  struck  in  Germa^^. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been  long  m 

*  From  a  letter  of  the  count  pal«line*8,  dsted  Oct.  30,  H 
appeal*  that  nothing  but  force  could  have  induced  him  to 
accept  the  ternn  proposed  to  him. 

t  Relatione  di  iv.  amba«:latori,  iG35.  «  H  papa  si  dolera 
che  mai  Bettone  gli  baTeYaparlaiochiaro,e  clie  dellesue 
parole  non  avem  comprpao  mai  che  si  doveesero  portare  II 
armi  della  lecn  contra  li  suol  presidii."  [The  pope  com- 
plained  that  Bethune  had  never  spoken  plainiv  to  him| 
and  that  he  had  never  understood  from  his  language 
that  the  arms  of  the  league  were  to  be  turned  against  hi« 
garrisons.]    The  usual  policj  panued  in  France^ 
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a  state  of  preparation,  wai  resolved  at  last  to 
lead  the  forces  of  Denmark  and  Lower  Ger- 
many into  the  field  on  behalf  of  his  kindred 
of  the  Palatinate.  Not  only  did  England 
promise  him  aid,  but  Richelieu  too  engaged  to 
contribute  a  million  of  livres  towuxls  the 
expenses  of  the  war.*  Supported  by  both, 
Mansfeld  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
king,  and  to  march  upon  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Austria. 

Here  then  were  the  two  foremost  cathdic 
powers  arrayed  against  each  other  in  this  gen- 
eral assault 

Unquestionably  this  must  have  directly 
tended  to  stay  the  progress  of  catholieism. 
Though  the  French  league  was  one  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  protestantism  must  have  beheld 
in  it,  by  reason  of  this  close  association  of  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  interests,  a  mat  source 
of  advantage  to  ita  own  cause.  It  breathed 
again.  A  new  champion,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, was  in  the  field  for  it  in  Germany,  with 
fresh  and  unimpaired  strength,  and  supported 
by  the  grand  combination  of  European  policy. 
His  triumph  would  have  undone  all  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  imperial  house  and  of  the  catho- 
lic restoration. 


Rohan  set  himself  in  motion  by  land,  Soobae 
by  sea.    In  May,  1025,  the  Hogneoota  wera 


But  it  is  the  attempt  that  makes  manifest 
the  difficulties  involved  in  any  undertaking. 
Brilliant  as  may  have  been  the  talenta  of  Rich- 
elieu, he  had  yet  plun^  too  rashly  in  the 
enterphze  to  which  his  mclinations  prompted, 
and  to  which  he  looked  forward,  whether  in 
full  consciousness  or  in  dim  presentiment*  as 
the  aim  of  his  life.  His  project  generated 
danger  for  himself 

Not  only  did  the  German  protestants,  the 
adversaries  of  the  house  of  Austria,  take  heart, 
bat  the  French  protestants  too,  Richelieu's 
own  enemies,  gathered  fresh  courage  under 
the  new  political  combination.  According  to 
their  own  statement,  they  hoped  in  the  wont 
case  to  be  reconciled  with  the  king,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  present  ailie8.t 

•  Extract  Irom  Blainyille'e  instruction  in  Siri,  ri.  G2, 
Muiffeld  wu  to  cooperate  with  him  **  nel  fbndo  di  Alema. 
na  [in  the  heart  of  Germany].  (Siri,64l.)  Reiationedi 
Caraflh:  *<  (I  Franceai)  h&nno  tuttavia  continuato  sino  al 
Ijomo  d'hoggi  a  tener  corrifpondenza  con  li  nemici  di  S. 
MU-  Ce^',  a  dar  loro  ajuio  in  gente  e  danari,  si  ben  con 
coperta,  quale  pero  non  «  stau  tale  che  per  molte  lettere' 
Imercette  e  per  molti  altri  rincontri  non  si  siano  ■c<^>erti 
tutti  I'andamenti  e  corritpondenze:  onde  prima  e  doppo 
la  roita  dau  dal  Tilly  al  re  di  Danimarca  aempre  Fimpe. 
more  nel  palatinato  inferiore  e  nelll  coniomi  d*Al«atia  v* 
ha  tenuta  nervo  di  gente,  dubitando  che  da  quelle  parti 
pmeago  venire  qualche  ruina.'*  [The  French  have  always 
continued  «p  to  this  day  to  Iteep  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  to  famish  them 
aid  In  men  and  money  coveitly,  yet  not  so  secreily  but 
that  all  their  manimivres  and  conespondence  have  been 
discovered  by  intercepted  letters  andfother  accidents.  For 


which  reason,  both  before  and  since  the  root  of  the  king 
•f  Denmarlc  by  Tilly,  the  emperor  has  always  kept  a 
strong  force  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  and  in  the  Alsace 
district,  apprehensive  that  some  mischief  might  occvr  in 
that  quarter.] 

t  Merooires  de  Rohan,  p.  i.  p.  146.  *<  Esp^rant  que  sMl 
venoit  ik  bout,  las  alli^  et  Iigu«savec  leroi  le  poneroient 
plus  ncUemeat  4  vn  accommodeoient." 


in  arms  all  over  the  country. 

And  at  the  same  moment  enemies,  still  mors 
formidable  perhaps,  arose  against  Richeliea 
amongst  the  other  partv.  With  all  his  good 
will  to  France,  Urban  VIII.  had  too  much  pride 
easily  to  digest  such  an  affront  as  the  ejeNCtioa 
of  his  garrisons  from  the  Grisons.*  He  raised 
troops,  and  dispatched  them  to  the  Milanese, 
with  the  declared  intention  of  joining  with  the 
Spaniards  in  recoYering  the  lost  fortresses.  It 
may  possibly  be  that  these  warlike  threats 
really  meant  but  little :  but  so  much  the  more 
significant  was  the  religious  efiect  associated 
with  them.  The  complainto  of  the  paptl 
nuncio,  that  the  most  Christian  king  was  lend- 
ing his  aid  to  heretic  princes,  found  an  echo 
in  France.  The  Jesuits  came  forward  with 
their  ultra-montane  doctrines,  and  Richeliea 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  strict  church 
party.  True,  he  found  support  in  the  Gallican 
principles,  and  pit)tection  at  the  hands  of  the 
parliaments;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he 
durst  not  long  remain  the  pope*s  enemy.  The 
catholic  principle  was  too  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  restored  monarchy :  who  could  wa^ 
rant  Richelieu  against  the  impression  which 
the  admonitions  ^  the  clergy  might  make  on 
his  sovereign  1 

Thus  Richelieu  found  himself  assailed  eveo 
in  France,  and  that  by  the  two  opposite  pa^ 
ties  at  once.  Whatever  he  might  contrive 
against  Spain,  this  was  not  a  position  to  be 
retained :  he  must  hasten  to  escape  from  it 
Now,  as  in  his  plan  of  attack  he  had  dis- 
played a  genius  for  immense  combinations  and 
l)old  home-striking  projects,  so  now  be  exhi- 
bited that  treacherous  dexterity  in  making  hii 
allies  his  mere  tools,  and  then  abandoning 
them,  which  was  all  his  life  peculiar  to  him. 
He  first  prevailed  on  his  new  confederates 
to  assist  him  against  Soubise.  He  had  him- 
self  no  naval  force.  With  protestant  re- 
sources from  foreign  countries,  with  Dutch 
and  English  ships,  he  overcame  his  protestaot 
foes  at  home  in  September,  1625.  He  em- 
ployed their  mediation  to  force  the  Huguenots 
to  an  unfavourable  peace;  they  not  doubting 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  got  rid  of  those  domes- 
tic foes,  he  would  renew  the  attack  to  which 
he  was  engaged  with  them. 

But  what  was  their  astonishment  when, 
instead  of  this,  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Mod- 
zon,  concluded  in  March,  1626,  between 
France  and  Spain,  was  suddenly  noised 
abroad.  A  papal  legate  had  prooeeded  to 
both  courts  on  that  account    it  is  true,  be 


t  Relatione  di  P.  Contarini :  »  S.  Sti-  (he  speaks  of  the 
time  immediately  after  the  news  was  received)  somma- 
mente  disgusuu,  siimando  poco  rispetto  s'  havesse  ponate 
alle  sue  insegne,del  continue  e  graodemente  se  ne  quare* 
lava."  CHis  holiness,  incensed  to  the  highest  degree  at 
the  little  respect  paid  to  his  flag,  complaiaed  loudly  aM 
continually.j 
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does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  iafluence 
in  fixing  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  but  at  all 
events  he  set  the  catholic  principle  in  motion. 
Whilst  Richeliea  employed  the  protestants  to 
bis  own  ends,  under  a  show  of  the  strictest 
confidence,  he  had  en^fa^^  with  still  greater 
earnestness  in  negociations  with  Spain  for 
their  destruction.  On  the  subject  of  the  Val- 
telline  he  agreed  with  Olivarez,  that  it  should 
return  indeed  under  the  sway  of  the  Grisons, 
but  that  it  should  have  an  independent  voice 
in  the  election  of  its  own  fiinctionaries,  and 
undiminished  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  ca- 
•  tholic  worship.*  The  catholic  powers,  that 
had  seemed  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  in  one  more  moment 
atood  reunited. 

It  contributed  to  this  result,  that  angry  feel- 
ings had  arisen  between  the  French  and  the 
English  respecting  the  completion  of  the 
engagements  contracted  in  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. 

A  pause  naturally  ensued  to  all  enterprises 
hostile  to  SfMtin. 

The  Italian  princes,  however  reluctantly, 
were  forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
what  was  inevitable.  Savoy  concluded  a 
truce  with  Genoa.  Venice  thought  herself 
fortunate  in  not  having  yet  attaclted  Milan, 
and  disbanded  her  forces.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  French 
bindered  the  succour  of  Breda  in  the  year 
1625,  so  that  to  them  was  ascribable  the  loss 
of  that  important  fortress  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  grand  and  decisive  stroke  of  ill  fortune 
occurred,  however,  in  Germany. 

The  forces  of  Lower  Germany  had  rallied 
round  the  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pro- 
tection, as  it  was  thought,  of  the  general 
alliance  against  Spain.  Mansfeld  advanced 
towards  the  Elbe.  The  emperor  had  armed 
against  him  with  double  diligence,  knowing 
well  how  much  was  at  stake. 

When  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  the 
alliance  no  longer  existed ;  the  French  subsi- 
dies were  not  paid:  the  English  succours 
arrived  far  too  slowly;  and  the  imperial 
troops  were  much  more  practised  in  war. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  king  of  Den- 
mark lost  the  battle  of  Luiter,  and  was  driven 
back  upon  his  own  territory,  and  that  Mans- 
fbld  was  driven  as  a  fugitive  into  the  Austrian 
provinces,  through  which  he  had  hoped  to 
tnarch  as  a  victor  and  restprer. 

This  was  a  success  which  must  necessarily 
have  produced  effects  as  universal  as  its 
causes. 

First,  as  to  the  imperial  dominions.  We 
Qmy  describe  them  in  a  word.     The  last 

•  Do  Mont,  V.  2, 487,  §  2.  «  Qu»il8  ne  paiBtent  avoir  ci 
aprts  aalre  religion  que  la  catholique  ...  §  3.  Qu'ilspuis. 
sent  ^lire  par  Election  eoire  eux  leura  mKea,  eouverneun 
et  autres  maglauats  tona  cathoUquea."  Then  follow  some 
liiDitaiioDfl. 


movement  that  was  here  undertaken  for  pro* 
testantism,  in  reliance  on  the  general  confe- 
deracy, was  suppressed.  The  nobility,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  fVee  from  personal 
molestation,  were  now  compelled  to  conform. 
The  emperor  declared,  rni  St  I^natius*s  day, 
1627,  that,  after  the  course  of  six  months,  be 
would  no  longer  tolerate  in  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Bavaria  any  one,  even  though  ot 
the  degree  of  lord  and  knight,  who  did  not 
agree  with  himself  and  the  apostolic  church 
in  the  only  true  faith.*  Similar  edicts  were 
issued  in  Upper  Austria,  in  Carmthia,  Car« 
niola,  and  Syria,  in  the  year  1628,  and,  after 
some  time,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  was  in  vahi 
to  entreat  even  for  a  respite:  the  nuncio 
Carafia  represented  that  the  request  was 
prompted  only  by  the  hope  of  a  general 
change  of  fortune.  From  that  time  forth 
those  countries  became  (Hice  more  thoroughly 
catholic.  How  had  the  nobility  of  Austria 
opposed  the  archducal  house  eighty  years 
before !  Now  the  sovereign  power,  orthodox, 
victorious,  and  unlimited,  towered  above  every 
resistance. 

And  still  more  extensive  were  the  eflfects 
of  the  new  victory  in  the  rest  of  (Jermany. 
Lower  Saxony  was  taken  possession  of;  the 
population  subject  to  the  immediate  sway  of 
the  emperor  reached  as  far  as  to  the  Cattegat; 
Brandenburg  and  Pumerania  were  invested  ; 
Mecklenburg  was  in  the  hands  of  the  impe- 
rial generals;  all  these  chief  seats  of  protes- 
tantism were  overruled  by  a  catholic  army. 

Proof  was  immediately  given  of  the  use  to 
which  it  was  purposed  to  apply  this  state  (^ 
things.  An  imperial  prince  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  the  pope  then  in 
his  apostolic  authority  named  him  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg.  There  could  not  be  a  ques- 
tion but  that,  if  a  catholic  archducal  govern- 
ment established  itself  in  that  place,  it  would 
needs  insist  on  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  whole  diocese,  with  the  same 
rigour  as  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 

Meanwhile  the  counter  reformation  pro- 
ceeded with  new  zeal  in  Upper  Germany. 
It  is  worth  casting  a  look  at  the  list  of  decrees 
of  the  imperial  chancery  of  this  year,  given 
by  Carafia ;  what  a  multitude  of  admonitions, 
resolutions,  decisions,  recommendations,  all 
in  favour  of  catholicism.f    The  young  count 

*  Caraflk :  Relatione,  MS.  **  Havendo  il  Sr-  Cazdinale 
ed  io  measo  in  conaideratione  a  S.  MU-  che  come  non  af 
riformaasero  I  baroni  e  nobile  eretici  si  poieta  poco  o 
nulla  sperare  delta  convereione  delli  loro  suddfci,  e  per 
consegvensa  havriano  potuto  ancora  infettare  pianjpiaop 
gli  allri,  piacque  a  S.  n^-  di  amiungere  al  Sr-  C>e-  ei 
agli  aliri  commisBarj  antoritA  di  riforcnare  auche  11  nobili.'* 
[The  cardinal  and  I  having  submitted  to  his  majeatr'a 
consideration  that  so  long  m  the  heretic  barons  and  nob! ea 
were  not  reformed,  little  or  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  the  conversion  of  their  subjecis,  and  they  would  cili. 
sequently  be  able  gradually  to  infect  the  rest,  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  confer  on  the  cardinal  and  the  other  com- 
missioners authority  to  reform  the  nobles  likewise.] 

t  **  Brevis  enumenuio  aliquoruro  negotiorum  qu«.  .  .  . 
in  pancto  reibrmaUonia  In  eaAcellaria  imparii  UMtata 
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of  NAMMi-Siegen,  the  younger  count  palatine 
of  Neoburg,  and  the  grand  master  of  the  Tea- 
ionic  order,  undertook  new  reformations;  id 
the  Upper  Palatinate  the  nobility  themselves 
were  now  forced  to  adopt  Catholicism. 

The  M  legal  processes  of  spiritual  lords 
against  temporal  estates,  respecting  confisca- 
te church  proper^,  now  took  a  different 
coarse  from  that  of  former  times.  How  sorely 
tried  was  WCirtember^!    All  the  old  com- 

einants,  the  bishops  of  Constance  and  Aogs- 
^,  the  abbots  oi  Mdnchsreit  and  Kaiser- 
ahemi  prosecuted  their  claims  against  the 
ducal  house,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
endangered.*  The  bishops  everywhere  car- 
ried their  point  against  the  towns ;  the  bish- 
ops of  Eichstadt  against  Fumberg,  the  chapter 
affaiust  the  town  of  Strasburg :  8chwftbiech- 
Hall,  Memmingen,  Ulm,  Lindau,  and  several 
other  towns  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the 
catholics  the  churches  that  had  been  wrested 
from  them. 

If  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  be- 
fUk  now  to  be  everywhere  insisted  on,  how 
miportant  became  a  more  general  application 
of  its  principles,  as  they  were  now  under- 
8tood.t 

<<  Afler  the  baUle  of  Lutter,"  says  Caraffi^ 
'*  the  emperor  seemed  as  it  were  to  awake 
out  of  a  long  sleep ;  liberated  from  a  great 
fear  that  had  hitherto  held  his  predecessors 
and  himself  enthralled,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  bringing  back  all  Germany  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  3ie  peace  of  Augsburg." 

Besides  Magdeburg  and  Halberstaidt,  Catho- 
licism had  been  re-established  in  Bremen, 
Verden,  Minden,  Camin,  Havelberg,  Schwe- 
rin,  and  almost  all  tlie  North  German  ecclesi- 
astical endowment&  This  had  always  been 
the  remote  aim  which  the  pope  and  the  Je- 
suits had  held  in  view  in  the  most  brilliant 
moments  of  their  success.  For  this  very 
reason,  however,  the  emperor  looked  cauti- 
ously on  the  matter.  He  doubted,  says 
Carafb,  not  of  the  equity,  but  of  the  possibility 
of  executing  the  measure.  The  zeal  of  the 
Jesuits,  however,  particularly  of  his  confessor 
Lamormain,  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  four 
catholic  electors,  and  the  unwearied  perti- 
nacity of  the  papal  nuncio,  who  himself 
informs  us  that  it  cost  a  month's  labour  to 
carry  his  point,  at  last  overcame  all  scruples. 
As  early  as  August  1628,  the  edict  of  restitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  in  the  same  terms  in 
which  it   subsequently  appeared.  {     Before 


publication  it  was  to  be  submitted  once  oiore 
to  the  consideration  of  the  catholic  electors. 

But  a  more  extensive  plan  was  connected 
herewith :  the  hope  was  indulged  of  ooncilit- 
ting  the  good-will  of  the  Lutheran  priDee& 
This  was  to  be  attempted,  not  by  theolo- 
gians, but  by  the  emperor,  or  some  catholic 
princes  of  the  empire.  It  was  intended  to 
arffue  on  the  principle,  that  the  notions  enter- 
tamed  of  Catholicism  in  Germany  were  erro- 
neous, that  the  discrepancies  between  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  confbesion  and  the  gennine 
catholic  doctrine  were  but  trifling.  It  was 
thought  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  be' 
gained  by  conceding  to  him  the  patronage  of 
3ie  three  great  chapters  in  his  dominicm* 
Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  possibilrty 
of  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  against 
Calvinism,  and  then  turning  that  feeling  to 
the  advantage  of  the  complete  restoration  of 
Catholicism. 

This  design  was  warmly  embraced  in  Rome, 
and  worked  out  into  a  detailed  project  U^ 
>ban  VI IL  by  no  means  purposed  to  content 
himself  with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Augsburg,  which  no  pope  indeed  had  ever 
sanctioned.!  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  kiin 
than  a  full  restoration  of  all  church  property, 
and  an  entire  repudiation  of  all  protestants. 

But  in  this  moment  of  prosperty,  the  pope 
had  risen  to  a  design,  if  possible,  bolder  still, 
that  of  an  attack  on  England.  This  thoagfat 
re-appeared  from  time  to  time  among  the 
great  schemes  of  Catholicism,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  necessity  as  it  were.  The  pope  now 
hoped  to  promote  its  success  by  means  of  the 
renewed  understanding  between  the  two 
crowns.  I 

He  first  represented  to  the  French  ambi^ 


•am  «b  anno  1620  ad  annum  1629,"  In  the  appendix  to 
Gennania  Sacra  Refltaurata,  p.  34. 

•  Saltier:  Getchichie  von  wOnemberg  unter  den  Her- 
men,  Th.  vl.  p.  226. 

t  Senkenberg:  Foruetzung  der  H&berlinfchen  Reichs- 
f  flBchlchle,  Bd.  25,  p.  633. 

t  This  period  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  edict  is  made 
known  to  us  b/  Caraflb,  Commentar.  de  Germ.  Sacra  Re- 
•taurata,  p.  356.  He  states  that  the  edict  was  drawn  up 
in  1628,  and  published  in  1629 ;  he  then  goes  on  to  sajr : 
"Aniittit  ipso  Deus,  dum  pott  paucgsab  ipsa  deliberattone 


[God 


lis  approval,  by  rewarding  the  emp*- 

itory  a  few  days  after  the  deliberaiioa 

alludes  to  the  victory  of  Wolga»* 


dies  C»sarem  lufligni  victoda  remunerstus  < 

himself  expressed  his  I 

ror  with  a  signal  victori 

of  the  matter.]    He  alludes  to  the  victory  i 

gained  on  the  Sand  of  Augusu  « ...^  v 

♦  As  early  as  1624  hopes  were  entertained  in  Komeai 
the  conversion  of  this  prince.  Instniilione  a  Mons^  w^ 
raffa.  "Venne  ancora  qoalche  novella  della  5?^^ 
riunione  con  la  chiesa  caltolica  del  signer  duca  di  wj 
sonia,  ma  ella  svanl  ben  presto:  con  tutto  ciC>  n  ^^f"^ 
non  infenso  a»  catiolici  e  nemicisslmo  de*  CalvinuU  Jj 
amicissimo  del  Blagontino  c  convenuto  nell'  elotto»»5^ 
Baviera  ci  fa  sperare  bene :  laonde  non  sar«i  inutile  cj 
S.  Sti'  tenga  proposlto  col  deilo  Magomino  di  queflW  QWJ 
derato  acquisio."  [Some  further  intelligence  was  rcceirw 
of  the  expected  reconciliation  of  the  duke  of  Saxojyw 
the  Catholic  church,  but  the  hope  soon  vanished.  ««^ 
theless,  the  fact  that  he  is  not  hostile  to  the  caiholics,  J» 
exceedingly  so  to  the  Calvinisia,  that  he  is  most  wenaij 
to  the  elector  of  Mainz,  and  that  he  agreed  in  the  ^" 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  promises  well:  wherefore  nj"! 
not  be  inexpedient  that  his  holiness  confer  with  tJie  eiw 
tor  of  Mainz  respecting  this  desirable  acquieiuon.j 

t "  A  cui,"  says  the  pope,  of  the  treaty  of  P«**°| '"u 
letter  to  the  emperor, "  non  haveva  giammai  agaenuw  .- 
-sede  apostolica.^'  ^  .«*  ««▼ 

t  In  Siri's  Memoirie,  vi.  257,  some  accoun^  ihou^  '"^ 
incomplete,  is  given  of  this  aflair.  ThatjW,  wwcn» 
contained  in  Richelieu's ^Memoires,  xziii.  283,  ie  DUlF^ 
tial.  The  statement  given  by  Nicoletti  is  much  dJJJJ 
circumstantial  and  authentic,  and  we  have  made »» 
it  in  this  place. 
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sador,  how  insultingf  it  was  to  France  that 
England  utterly  disregarded  the  pledges  given 
in  the  contract  of  marriage.  Either  Louis 
XIII.  must  compel  the  English  to  observe 
their  pledges,  or  hurl  from  the  throne  a  prince, 
who  as  a  heretic  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a 
violator  of  his  word  in  that  of  man,  was  un- 
worthy to  fill  it* 

Next  he  turned  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
Oiiate.  The  pope  argued,  that  as  a  good 
knight,  Philip  IV.  was  bound  to  succour  the 
queen  of  England,  so  near  a  relation  of  his 
own  (she  was  his  sister-in-law),  in  the  oppres- 
sion she  now  endured  on  behalf  of  her  religion. 
When  the  pope  saw  that  he  might  enter- 
tain hopes,  he  put  the  ne^ociation  into  the 
hands  of  Spada,  the  nuncio  in  Paris. 

Among  the  influential  men  in  France,  none 
took  up  this  subject  with  more  warmth  than 
Cardinal  Berulle,  who  had  conducted  the  ne- 
gociations  for  the  marriage.  He  calculated 
how  the  English  vessels  might  be  seized  on 
the  coasts  of  France ;  how  their  fleets  might 
even  be  burned  in  Uieir  own  harbours.  In 
Spain,  Olivarez  entered  on  their  scheme  with- 
out much  hesitation.  Former  instances  of 
perfidy  might  indeed  have  given  him  reason 
to  pause;  and  another  high  functionary  of 
state.  Cardinal  Bedmar,  decided  against  the 
measure  on  tliis  ground :  but  the  conception 
was  too  grand,  too  vast,  to  be  rejected  by  Oli- 
varez, who  in  all  things  loved  the  dazzling 
and  the  magnificent 

The  negociations  were  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  secrecy :  even  the  French  ambassador 
in  Rome,  to  whom  the  matter  was  first  open- 
ed, learned  nothing  of  its  further  progress. 

Richelieu  drew  up  the  drail  of  the  treaty; 
Olivarez  amended  it;  and  to  this  Richelieu 
assented :  it  was  ratified  on  the  2Qth  of  April, 
1627.  The  French  pledged  themselves  to 
beffin  their  military  preparations  forthwith, 
and  to  set  their  harbours  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  Spaniards  were  ready  fi>r  action 
that  same  year,  1627 ;  and  it  was  arranged 

«  The  pope  la  made  to  eajr  in  Nicoletti :  "  Eseere  11  re 
di  Francw  offteo  nello  Aeto,  pel  fomemo  che  llnffhilterra 
dava  agli  Ugoootti  ribelli :  nella  vita  riepetto  ai^i  incita- 
menti  e  fel Ionia  di  Scialee,U  quale  haveva  indouo  il  doca 
di  Orleane  a  maechinare  contro  S.  Mt^*,  per  lo  cui  delitto 
fu  poecia  huo  morire :  nella  repulaxione,  riepetto  a  Unti 
mancamenti  di  promeeee :  e  fiiudmente  nel  proprio  san- 
[111  •  *    •    " 


gue,ri0peiioaglieirapaxzi  iatti  alia  ngiua,  sua  sorella: 
ma  quello  che  Toleva  dir  tuito.  nel  aninui,  ineldiando 
rineleee  alia  ealute  dl  quella  della  regina  ed  ineieoie  a 
quefla  del  chrifliianieeimo  steaao  e  di  tuiii  coloro  che  pur 
troppo  hebbero  voglia  di  fare  quello  infelice  mairimonfo." 
rTnat  the  king  of  France  wae  oflfonded  in  hie  atate. 
through  the  comfort  and  encouragement  given  by  England 
to  the  rebelliooa  Huguenota ;  in  bis  life,  through  the  inati- 
ntiona  and  the  felony  of  Scialea,  who  had  induced  the 
duke  of  Orleana  to  plot  againat  hia  majeaty,  for  which 
crime  he  waa  aflerwuda  put  to  death ;  m  reputation,  in 
reapect  to  ao  many  breachee  of  promiae ;  ana  finally,  in 
hiM  own  blood,  by  reaaon  of  the  inaulta  heaped  on  the 
queen,  hiasiaier:  but  to  aum  up  all  oflfoncea  in  one.  he 
waa  injured  in  his  ao«l,  aiace  the  Engliah  plotted  againat 
the  aal  vation  of  that  of  the  queen,  and  thereby  againat  the 
soul 'a  aalvaUon  of  the  moat  Chriatian  ktaf  Jiimaelf,  and 
of  all  those  who  had  been  too  forward  in  '  ' 
unhappy  marriage.] 


that  the  French  sfaoold  join  them  the  next 
spring  with  their  whole  force.* 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  from  our 
authorities  how  France  and  Spain  were  to  di« 
vide  the  spoils  between  them:  thus  much 
only  is  to  he  collected,  that  the  pope's  inte- 
rests were  regarded  in  th|s  respect  likewise. 
Berulle  communicated  to  the  nuncio  in  the 
most  profound  confidence,  that  should  the  en- 
terprize  succeed,  Ireland  should  be  consigned 
to  the  papal  see,  and  might  then  be  governed 
by  the  pope,  through  the  medium  of  a  viceroy. 
The  nuncio  received  this  ofier  with  extnuN> 
dinary  satisfaction ;  only  he  recommended  his 
holiness  not  to  let  a  hint  of  it  escape  him,  lest 
it  should  appear  that  he  was  in  any  degree 
actuated  by  secular  views. 

Germany  and  Italy,  too,  were  brought 
within  the  scope  of  this  plan. 

There  still  appeared  a  possihility  of  putting 
down  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  by  a  general  combination.  The  idea 
was  conceiv^  of  forming  an  armed  company; 
under  the  protection  of  which  a  direct  traffic 
should  be  carried  on  between  the  Baltic, 
Flanders,  the  French  coasts.  Spam,  and  Italy, 
without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
two  great  naval  powers.  The  emperor  actu* 
ally  made  proposals  with  this  view  to  the 
Hans  towns; — the  infanta  in  Brussels  wished 
that  a  harbour  might  be  conceded  to  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Balticf  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  a  view  to  directing  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese trade  to  Legborn.l 

*  Lettere  del  nunzio,  Aprile  9, 1627.  **  Tomb  a  Ptirigl 
il  prefato  corriere  di  Spa^na  con  avviai  che  il  re  caitolico 
contentavaai  di  muoverBi  il  primo,  come  veniva  deslde- 
rato  da  Frances!,  purche  da  quesii  si  concedessero  unita- 
mente  le  due  offhrtealtre  volte  alternativamente  proposte. 
cioA  che  il  christianisimo  si  obligasse  di  mnoveni  nel 
mese  di  roaggio  o  di  giugno  del  anno  sequente,  o  che  pre- 
senteraente  accomodasse  I'armata  cattolica  dl  alcune 
gialere  ed  altri  legni.  Fortb  anche  nuova  il  medessimo 
corriere  che  il  conte  duca  haveva  in  Ispagna  staccata  la 
pratica  e  data  ordine  che  se  ne  sucasse  una  simile  in 
Fiandra  col  re  d*  Inghilterra,  11  quale  oflfViva  al  cattolico 
suapenalone  d'anni  per  tre  anni  o  altro  piii  lungo  tempo, 
tanto  al  nome  del  re  di  Danimarca  quanto  degli  Olandeai.'' 
[The  aforesaid  courier  from  Spain  returned  to  Paris  with 
advices,  that  the  catholic  king  was  content  to  make  the 
first  move,  as  had  been  reauested  bv  the  king  of  France, 
provided  the  French  would  concede  the  two  offers  pro- 
posed before  by  wav  of  alternative ;  i.  e.  that  the  most 
Christian  king  should  pledge  himself  to  move  in  the  fol- 
lowing May  or  June,  and  thai  he  should  at  present  (umish 
the  catholic  armament  wiUi  some  galleys  and  other  ves- 
sels.   The  said  courier  also  brought  news,  that  the  count 
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archiT"'"^  is  conceivedThat  tiite  inSbitants  ol? the  Haas 
Towns  would  enter  into  the  warlike  confederacy  to 
•hiige  the  emperor,  and  that  the  Tu 
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Things  indeed  were  not  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed.  In  consequence  of  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  interests  concerned^  the  event 
took  a  very  different  course,  but  one  that 
finally  led  to  a  result  very  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Catholicism. 

Whilst  plans  of  such  magnitude  vrere  in 
contemplation  for  an  attack  on  England,  it  so 
befel  that  the  projectors  were  themselves  at- 
tacked by  that  country. 

In  July,  1627,  Buckmgham  appeared  with  a 
stately  fleet  off  the  French  coast :  he  landed 
on  the  island  of  Rhe,  and  seized  it  as  far  as 
to  the  citadel  of  St.  Martin,  to  which  he  im- 
mediately laid  siege.  He  summoned  the 
Huguenots  to  make  a  new  stand  for  their 
privileges  and  their  religious  independence, 
which  assuredly  was  every  day  more  and  more 
endangered. 

The  En^ish  historians  are  in  tlie  habit  of 
ascribing  uiis  expedition  to  a  singular  passion 
of  Buckmgham*s  for  queen  Anne  of  France. 
Be  the  fact  that  such  a  passion  existed  as  it 
may,  still  there  was  in  the  great  course  of 
circumstances  another,  and  assuredly  a  more 
substantial  reason  for  the  enterprise.  Was 
Buckingham  to  await  in  England  the  project- 
ed attack  on  his  country?  Unquestionablv  it 
was  more  expedient  to  anticipate  it,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  France.*  A  more  auspi- 
cious moment  there  could  not  be.  Louis  XIII. 
I  dangerously  ill,  and  Richelieu  was  strug- 
J  with  powerful  factions.  After  some  de< 
fiberation,  the  Huguenots  actually  resumed 
their  arms,  and  their  warlike  leaders  appear- 
ed once  more  in  the  field. 

But  Buckingham  ought  to  have  carried  on 
the  war  with  more  vigour,  and  to  have  been 
better  supported.  King  Charles  I.  admits,  in 
all  his  letters,  that  this  was  not  sufficiently 
the  case.  As  matters  were  conducted,  the 
enemy  were  soon  no  match  for  cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, whose  genius  unfolded  its  resources 
with  double  energy  in  moments  of  difficulty, 
and  who  never  proved  himself  more  resolute, 
stediost,  and  indefatigable,  than  now.  Buck- 
ingham saved  himself  by  retreat;  and  his 
expedition,  which  might  have  been  in  the 
utmost  degree  perilous  to  the  French  govern- 


ment, had  no  other  result  than  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  country  flung  itself,  with  re- 
newed impetuosity,  under  tfa^  conduct  of  the 
cardinal,  upon  the  Huguenots. 

Rochelle  was  unquestionably  the  central 
point  of  the  Huguenot  strength.  Richelieu 
had  already  in  former  years  reflected  on  the 
possibility  of  capturing  that  stronghold,  at  the 
time  when  he  resided  in  his  bishopric  of  La- 
Qon,  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  now  felt 
himself  called  on  to  head  such  an  enterprize, 
and  he  resolved  to  accompliedi  it,  cost  what  it 
might 

Strange  to  tell,  nothing  so  much  furthered 
his  effi>rt8,  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  English 
puritans. 

Buckingham  had  at  last  taken  up  arms 
again  to  relieve  Rochelle:  his  honour  was 
pledged  thereto,  his  position  in  England  and 
in  the  world,  depended  on  his  execution  of 
that  task,  and  undoubtedly  he  had  bent  to  it 
all  his  powers  and  resourses.  This  was  the 
nooment  chosen  by  a  fanatic,  instigated  by  re* 
venge  and  mistaken  religious  zeal,  to  assassi- 
nate Buckingham. 

In  mnd  and  decisive  struggles,  it  is  neces- 
sary Uiat  powerful  men  should  make  an  en- 
terprize their  own  personal  aflair.  The  siege 
of  Rochelle  was  like  a  duel  between  the  two 
ministers.  Now  Richelieu  alone  survived. 
In  England  there  was  no  one  to  take  Buck- 
ingham's place,  or  cordiallyto  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  deceased.  The  English  fleet 
appeared  in  the  roads,  but  effected  nothing  of 
consequence.  It  is  said  that  Richelieu  was 
aware  that  this  would  be  the  case.  He  pe^ 
severed  unswervingly,  and  Rochelle  surren- 
dered to  him  in  October,  1628. 

Ailer  the  fall  of  the  principal  fortresses,  the 
neighbouring  ones  despaired  of  being  able  to 
hold  out :  their  only  care  was  to  obtain  tolenr 
rable  terms.* 

Thus  out  of  all  these  political  complexities, 
which  at  first  seemed  propitious  to  the  fRO- 
testants,  there  ensued  after  all  in  the  last  re- 


wfme  to  do  the  like  when  called  on  by  each  great  mo- 
aarchs.] 

•  It  mav  be  uked,  had  not  Buckingham  learned  eome- 
thing  of  the  secret  design  in  question  1  h  is  at  least  very 
probable ;  for  how  seldom  is  a  secret  so  well  kept  that 
nothing  of  it  tianspires.  At  any  rate  Zone  Zorai,  the 
Tenetian  ambassador,  who  arrived  in  France  about  the 
time  when  the  preliminaries  were  under  discussion, 
heard  of  them  immediately.  **  8i  aggiungeva  che  le  due 
corone  tenevano  insieroe  machinationi  e  trattati  di  assa* 
lire  con  pari  forze  e  disposiiioni  I'isola  dMnghilterra.'^  [It 
was  added  that  the  two  crowns  plotted  and  conspired 
together  to  make  a  joint  and  equal  auack  on  the  island 
ofEnglandO  It  is  very  unlikely  then  that  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  matter  haa  reached  England.  The  Vene- 
tians were  in  very  close  correspondence  with  that  coun- 
try, and  had  even  Incurred  suspicion  of  having  advised 
the  expedition  against  the  isle  of  Rh«.    (Bel.  dl  Fimacia, 


•  Zone  Zorzt :  Relatione  di  Francia,  1639 :  "  L'acqni^e 
di  Rocella  ultimate  sugli  occhi  dell'  armata  Inglese,  cbe 

Iirofeasava  di  scioglere  I'assedio  et  introdurvi  il  soccoMi 
Mmpresa  centre  Koano.  capo  et  animo  dl  queota  iatUons, 
i  progressi  contra  gli  Ugoiioui  nella  Linguadocca  coila 
ricuperatione  di  ben  50  piazze  hanno  egomentate  i  caori 
e  spozsato  la  fortuna  di  oeul  partito  che  perdote  le  font 
interne  e  mancateali  le  inteliigenze  straniere  si  t  iDtie^ 
araente  rimesso  alia  volantft  e  clemenaa  del  re.'*  [The 
conquest  of  Rochelle  achieved  before  the  eyes  of  the  Eo- 

S'lsh  forces,  which  professod  the  intention  of  relieviag 
e  besieged  and  throwing  succour  into  the  town;  the 
enterprize  against  Rohan,  the  head  and  soul  of  the  iK^ 
tiun,  the  successes  aj^ainst  the  Huguenots  in  Lanfuodoc, 
with  the  recovery  of  fully  fifty  fortresses,  have  dnheaiir 
ened  the  party,  and  given  a  blow  to  their  fortunes;  fo 
that,  deprived  of  their  home  resources,  and  disappointed 
of  aid  Rora  abroad,  they  have  cast  themselves  entirelr 
upon  the  good  pleasure  and  the  clemency  of  the  kioff;] 
He  remarks  that  the  Spaniards,  though  late,  indeed,  did 
actually  arrive  with  lourteen  ships  to  take  pan  in  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  He  ascribes  their  accession  to  U»e 
**certezza  del  fine"  [the  certainty  of  the  issoej  and  to 
the  desire  **  participaragli  onori"  [of  participating  in  w 
honour.] 
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flolt  decisive  victories  and  mighty  advances  on 
the  part  of  Catholicism.  North-eastern  Ger- 
many, and  south-western  France,  which  had 
held  out  so  long,  were  hoth  subdued.  All  that 
now  seemed  requisite  was  to  subject  the  con- 
quered fbe  forever  by  laws  and  permanently 
effective  institutions. 

The  aid  which  Denmark  had  afforded  to  the 
Germans,  and  England  to  the  French,  had 
proved  rather  permcious  than  advantageous : 
It  bad  first  provoked  the  superior  strength  of 
the  enemy;  and  these  powers  were  now  them- 
selves endangered  or  attacked.  The  imperial 
troops  penetrated  to  Jutland.  Fresh  negotia^ 
tions  between  France  and  Spain,  respecting  a 
combined  attack  on  England,  were  set  on  root 
in  the  year  IdSS,  and  plied  with  the  utmost 
earnestness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MAirrUAN  WAR. — THIRTT  TEARS*  WAR. — ^REYO- 
LirriON  IN  THE  STATE  OF  THINGS. 

At  the  first  fiance  at  the  course  of  events, 
the  progress  of  a  system  of  movements  once 
begun  presents  an  aspect  of  unchangeable 
persistency. 

But  if  we  examine  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  not  unfrequently  see  that  the  funda- 
mental circumstance  on  which  the  whole 
ffroup  depends  is  slight  and  feeble, — often 
uttle  more  than  personal  regard  or  aversion, 
which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  shake. 

If  we  inquire  what  was  the  principal  agency 
that  produced  the  recent  vast  advantages  on 
the  side  of  Catholicism,  we  shall  find  it  was 
not  80  much  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein,  or  the  military  superiority  of  Richelieu 
over  the  Huguenots,  as  the  renewed  and  ex- 
isting war  between  France  and  Spain,  with- 
out which  neither  the  two  former  nor  the  lat- 
ter would  have  been  able  to  effect  much. 

All  power  of  self-sustained  resistence  had 
passed  away  from  protestantism  by  the  year 
1626 ;  thenceforth  nothing  but  the  discord  of 
the  catholic  powers  encouraged  it  to  make  a 
stand ;  their  reconciliation  was  its  ruin. 

But  who  could  fail  to  perceive  how  easily 
that  union  might  be  rent  asunder. 

Within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  two  opposite 
impulses  had  arisen  by  an  e(|ual  necessity ; 
the  one  religious,  the  other  political. 

Th6  former  demanded  union,  propagation 
of  the  fkith,  and  disregard  of  all  other  con- 
siderations; the  latter  unceasingly .  provoked 
the  strife  of  the  g/eat  powers  for  pre-emi- 
nence. 

It  could  scarcely  be    asserted    that   the 

course  of  events  had  as  yet  destroyed  the 

balance  of  power  in  fkirope.    That  balance 

rested  in  those  days  on  the  antagonism  of 
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France  and  the  Austro-I^panish  power ;  and 
France,  as  well  as  the  latter,  had  vastly  aug- 
mented in  strength  in  the  course  of  these  oc* 
currences. 

But  political  action  is  prompted  and  go> 
vemed  no  less  by  anticipations  of  the  future 
than  bv  the  pressure  of  present  evils.  The 
natural  course  of  things  seemed  now  to  lend 
inevitably  towards  a  state  of  universal  peril. 

The  outspread  of  Wallenstein's  troops  over 
the  northern  countries  of  Germany,  the  an- 
cient abodes  of  protestantism,  seemed  to 
countenance  the  possibility  of  again  raising 
the  imperial  authority,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  moment  in  the  life  of  Charles 
v.,  had  for  centuries  been  a  mere  sha- 
dow, to  a  c<»idition  of  true  power  and  es- 
sential importance.  Such  would  be  the  ine- 
vitable result  if  the  restoration  of  Catholicism 
proceeded  as  it  had  begun. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  equiva^ 
lent  advantage  to  expect:  fitxn  the  instant  it 
had  mastered  the  Huguenots,  there  remained 
for  it  no  other  object  to  be  won.  But  the 
Italians  had  the  greatest  cause-  for  anxiety. 
To  them  the  renovation  of  a  mighty  imperial 
power,  asserting  so  many  claims  in  Italy,  and 
so  immediately  connected  with  the  detested 
power  of  the  Spaniards,  appeared  perHous^ 
nay  intolerable. 

The  question  was  once  more,  whether  the 
catholic  efforts  should  be  prosecuted  without 
regard  to  these  considerations,  and  shouM 
again  overbear  every  thinjg^  else,  or  whether 
political  motives  wodd  gam  the  upper  hand^ 
and  put  a  stop  to  these  exertions. 

Whilst  the  current  of  ci^tholic  restoration 
was  sweeping  in  full  force  over  France  and 
Germany,  a  movement  took  place  in  Italy 
which  was  destined  to  decide  the  question. 

Mantuan  Succe$9ian. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1627  died  Vincen- 
zo  IL,  duke  of  Mantua,  of  the  house  of  Gon- 
zoga,  without  issue.  His  next  of  kin  was  Carlo 
Conzaga,  due  de  Nevers. 

Simply  considered,  this  succession  presents 
ed  no  difficulty :  no  doubt  could  prevail  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin.  But  it  involved 
a  political  change  of  great  importance. 

Charles  de  Nevers  was  born  in  France,  and 
was  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a  French- 
man :  it  was  thought  that  the  Spaniards  would 
not  endure  the  acquisition  of  power  by  a 
Frenchman  in  Upper  Italy,  which  they  had 
also  sought  with  peculiar  jealousy  to  keep 
free  from  all  French  influence. 

If,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  we  en- 
deavour to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
we  shall  find,  that  at  first  the  thought  of  ex. 
eluding  Nevers  was  not  entertained  either  at 
the  Spanish  or  the  Austrian  court  In  fact,  he 
was  related  to  the  boose  of  Austria;  the  em- 
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prefli  WIS  a  Mantuan  priDcesa,  and  always 
fltroiiffly  in  bis  ft vour.  **  At  first,*'  says  Khe- 
▼enhuler,  who  was  eofiployed  in  the  affairs  of 
Ifantoa,  ''no  objection  was  entertained  to 
him :  means  were  rather  sougiit  to  conciliate 
his  devotion  to  the  imperial  honse."*  Oliva- 
reif  too,  expressly  asserted  this ;  he  tells  us, 
that  when  news  were  received  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  don  Vincenzo,  it  was  resolv^  to 
Bend  a  conrier  to  the  duke  of  Nevers,  and 
offer  him  the  protection  of  Spain  in  taking 
3)eaceable  possession  of  Mantua  and  Montfer- 
ratf  It  is  very  possible  that  conditions  would 
have  been  prescribed  to  him,  and  securities 
demanded;  but  of  his  rights  there  was  no 
thought  of  despoiling  him. 

The  mode  in  which  this  natural  course  of 
things  was  prevented  is  remarkable. 

Credit  was  not  given  to  the  Spaniards  in 
Italy  for  a  disposition  to  act  so  equitably.  No 
one  would  ever  believe  of  them,  frequent  as 
had  been  their  previous  assurances  of  good 
fkith,  that  they  would  not  oppose  the  succes- 
sion of  Nevers.!  The  Spanish  rulers  in  Italy 
had  once  for  all  drawn  down  on  themselves 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  ready  to  grasp, 
even  by  unlawful  means,  at  the  possession  of 
unlimited  power.  No  one  would  be  persuaded 
that  they  would  not  now  endeavour  to  bestow 
the  duchy  on  some  member  of  the  house  of 
Gcmozaga  more  devoted  to  their  own  interests. 

Let  us  confess,  however,  that  the  desire  of 
the  Italians  to  see  Mantua  ruled  by  a  prince 
naturally  connected  with  France,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Spaniards,  had  much  share  in 
engendering  that  opinion.  They  would  not 
believe  that  Spain  would  accede  to  anything 
which  they  themselves  so  longed  for  in  their 
antipathy  to  that  country.  'iTiey  even  com- 
municated their  own  belief  to  the  rightful  heir, 
ao  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance  with  all  speed,  and  in 
whatever  way  he  could. 

Like  as  it  occurs  in  the  animal  constitution, 
the  internal  disease  sought  only  an  occasion, 
an  injured  part,  to  break  out 

Previously  to  the  decease  of  Vincenzo,  the 
young  Gonzago  Nevers,  duke  of  Rethel,  arri- 

*  Annales  Ferdinandei,  xi.  p.  30. 

t  Francesco  degli  A Ibizi,  negotiaU>r  dt  Monsr.  Cesare 
Monte :  "  S.  Mt4.,"  says  Olivares,  **  In  sentire  la  frave 
indiipositione  del  duca  Vincenzo  ordinO  che  si  displace i- 
aBsecorriero  in  Francia  al  medesimo  Nevers  prometten- 
doglilaproietiionesua  acci5  egli  poiesse  pacificamenti 
ottenere  il  possesso  di  Manlova  e  del  Monrerrato :  ma 
appena  consegnati  gli  ordini.  si  era  con  altro  corrieri  ven- 
uto  d'luliaimesa  la  roorte  di  Vincenzo,  il  matrimouio  di 
Retel  senza  participaiione  del  re,"  etc 

t  **  Nd  si  deve  dar  credcnza,"  sajrs  Mulla,  ihe  Vene- 
tian ambassador  in  Mamua  in  1615,  "aquellochesi  ^ 
lasciato  Intender  pia  volte  11  marcheee  di  Inoioea,  gift 

SDTernatordi  Milano,  che  Spangolijnon  porterebbono  quan- 
0  veniste  il  caso,  mai  allri  alio  stato  di  Mantoa  che  il  duca 
di  Nevers.*'  [No  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  has  be^^n 
frequently  slated  by  the  marchese  d'Inoiosa,  formerly 
fivernor  of  Milan,  that  should  the  opportunity  occur,  the 
Spaniards  would  never  place  anv  other  than  the  duke  of 
Nevers  on  the  throae  of  Milan}— but  whv  not  I  We  have 
only  the  fact :  the  governor  asserts  it;  the  luliau  do  not 
believe  H;  tdU  il  is  so  beyond  doubt. 


ved  in  the  profbundest  secrecy  in  Mantua, 
where  every  thing  had  been  pre-arranged  by 
a  Mantuan  minister,  of  the  name  of  Sto'i^^io» 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Spanish  party.  The 
old  duke  made  no  difficolty  of  recognizing  the 
rights  of  his  kinsman.  There  was  still  ex- 
isting a  female  descendant  of  the  direct  native 
line,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Philip  11.* 
through  h is yoimger  daughter,  who  had  marrkd 
into  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
most  important  that  the  young  duke  should 
wed  her.  Casual  circumstances  delayed  the 
afbir,  and  Vincenzo  was  already  dead,*  when 
one  night  the  lady  ^as  brought  from  the  coo- 
^ent  where  she  had  been  educated  and  carried 
into  the  palace,  where  the  marriage  was  per- 
formed and  consummated  without  much  loaa 
of  time.  Not  till  after  this  was  the  death  of 
the  late  duke  made  public,  and  Rethel  saluted 
as  sovereign  of  Mantua,  and  homage  tendered 
him.  A  Milaneae  envoy  was  kept  at  a  dia- 
tance  till  all  was  completed,  and  then,  not 
without  a  sort  of  mockery,  was  made  acquain- 
ted with  the  whole  transaction. 

Accounts  of  these  proceedings  arrived  hi 
Madrid  and  Vienna  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  news  of  the  duke's  death. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  things  were 
peculiarly  of  a  nature  to  ejcasperate  such  great 
sovereigns  as  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  piqued  themselves  on  a  character 
or  sac  red  majesty.  So  near  a  relation  married 
without  their  consent, — nay,  without  their 
knowledge, — with  a  sort  of  violence !  An 
important  fief  taken  possession  of  without  the 
least  deference  for  the  liege  lord ! 

The  measures  taken  by  the  two  courts  were 
nevertheless  difierent 

Olivarez,  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  doubly  so  as 
minister  of  so  powerful  a  king,  always  full  of 
the  most  overweening  sense  of  his  own  im* 
portance,  was  now  far  from  disposed  to  make 
any  advances  to  the  duke:  he  resolved  that, 
if  he  did  no  more,  he  would  at  least,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  mortify  him.f  Was  not  his 
conduct  openly  hostile?  After  such  a  proof 
of  his  inclination,  could  he  be  trusted  with  the 
important  city  of  Mootferrat,  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  an  outwork  of  Mihin  ?  The  duke 
of  Guastala  made  pretensions  to  Mantua*  the 


•  Nani,  Sloria  Veneia  1.  7,  p.  350,  Siri,  Memorie  recon- 
dite vi.  309,  state  this  fact,  the  last-mentioned  from  a  let- 
ter of  Sabran's  to  the  French  court. 

f  Nicoletti :  Vita  di  papa  Urbano,  from  a  despatch  of 
the  nuncio  Pait.fi  lio :  "  Dichiaravasi  il  come  duca  che  per 
lo  meno  volf^va  monificare  il  duca  di  Nevers  per  lo  poce 
rispetto  portato  nl  re  nella  cqnclusione  del  mairimonio 
senza  participarlo;  ma  a  auel  segno  potesse  fiungere  la 
mortificaiione  non  puteva  il  nuntio  &me  congeuura,  e 
tamo  piA  che  le  ragioni  che  avevano  mosso  il  papa  a  coq> 
cedere  la  dispensa,  eiano  acerfoamente  ImpucDaie  dal 
medesimo  come  duca."  [The  count  duke  declared  that, 
at  the  least,  he  would  mortify  the  duke  of  Nevers  for  the 
little  respect  shown  the  king  in  concluding  the  onarriage 
without  communicating  it  to  bitu :  but  in  what  panicular 
this  mortification  was  to  be  inflicted  the  nuncio  could  not 
conjecture,  the  more  so  because  the  motives  that  had  !•> 
duced  the  pope  to  grant  the  dlspenaatioD  were  bitterly 
impugned  bf  the  cenaai  duke.] 
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duke  of  Savoy  to  Montfemt ;  the  Spaniards 
now  entered  into  connexion  with  both ;  arms 
were  appealed  to ;  the  duke  of  Sa  voy  ad  vanccMi 
on  Montferrat  from  one  side,  Don  Gonzalez, 
ffovernor  of  Milan,  from  the  other.  The  French 
had  already  retreated  to  Caaale.  Don  Gonza- 
lez hastened  to  besiege  it,  and  doubted  not 
that  he  would  speedily  reduce  it,  since  he 
counted  on  an  understanding  with  the  parties 
within  the  walls. 

The  emperor  was  not  so  precipitate.  He 
was  convinced  that  God  would  protect  him, 
because  he  trod  the  path  of  righteousness.  He 
disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  caused  formal  notice  of  his  disapprobation 
to  be  made  to  Don  Gonzalez.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  he  was  determined  to  exercise  his  right 
of  supreme  adjudication  in  the  most  unrestrict- 
ed manner,  and  pronounced  the  sequestration 
of  Mantua,  till  he  should  have  decided  to 
which  of  the  several  claimants  the  inheritance 
belonged.  As  the  new  duke  of  Mantua,  who 
was  now  arrived  in  person,  would  not  submit, 
the  most  severe  mandates  were  issued  against 
him.* 

Now,  however,  the  measures  of  the  two 
courts  differed  in  origin  and  in  spirit,  they  co- 
incided, after  all,  in  their  effects.  Nevers 
found  himself  threatened  no  less  by  the  legal 
claims  of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  than  by  the  violent  measures  of 
the  Spanish  branch;  in  thinking  to  avoid 
tJie  danger,  he  had  drawn  it  down  on  his 
head. 

At  first  his  prospects  w^re  indeed  but  bad. 


♦  The  views  of  the  imperial  court  may  be  collected 
umnthe  report  of  Palotu.  June  10, 1628,  an  extract  from 
wliich  if  to  be  found  in  Nicoieui.  "  II  nunsioogni  dl  piA 
accofgevaai  che  era  maliaaima  IMmpreesione  conto  11  duca 
di  Nevers,  che  avrease  dispreizaio  11  re  di  Spagno  e  molio 
^m  IMmperatore  con'chiudendo  matriroonio  senzaaua  par- 
ticlpazione,  col  poMeaeo  dello  alato  aenxa  inveetitura, 
ansi  senza  indulto  imperiale;  cheibsse  nemico  della 
csM  d'Auatria,  che  zreme  Intelligenzae  diaegnoco*  Fran- 
ces! di  dare  lore  mano  nell'  invasione  dello  state  di  Mila- 
BO :  e  che  non  di  mono  S.  M.^.  Ces«.  havesse  grandissima 
Incllnatione  alia  pace,  e  con  quesio  flne  havene  hxxo  11 
decreto  del  seqnestro  per  levare  Tarml  dalle  man!  dl 
Spagnuoli  e  di  SaTojardi  stanti  le  ragioni  che  pretende- 
Tano  Onaatalla,  S*voja,  Lorena  e  Spagn»  ne^li  staU  di 
Bfantova  e  Monferrato :  che  dapoi  11  daca  have«se  di  nu- 
ovo  offbso  rimperatore  col  dlspreszo  de»  commissaij,  non 
dando  lore  la  mano  drttu  e  non  gli  ammeuendo  in  Man- 
tova  e  sopra  tutto  col  appellazione  e  protesu  che  I'im- 
petatore  finse  caduto  dalla  ragione  e  superiorita  di  detti 
feudi."  [The  nuncio  was  dally  more  and  more  conrinced 
that  the  impression  entertained  against  the  duke  of  Noy- 
ers  was  very  bad,  because  he  had  treated  the  king  of 
Spain  with  contempt,  and  still  more  Uie  emperor,  in  con- 
cluding the  marriage  without  their  privity  and  consent, 
anduking  poasession  of  the  state  without  investiture  or 
any  imperial  indult ;  because  he  was  an  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  was  leagued  and  confederate  with 
the  French  to  give  them  asslstonce  in  their  invasion  of 
the  state  of  Milan ;  and  it  was  said,  notwithsunding  all 
this,  the  emperor  was  strongly  inclined  to  peac(»,  to  which 
end  he  had  issued  the  proclamation  of  sequestration,  to 
disarm  the  Spaniards  and  the  Savoyards  pending  the  dis- 
cuMion  of  the  pretensions  to  the  states  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat  alleged  by  Ouastalla,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and 
Spain ;  that  subsequently  the  duke  had  offended  the  em- 
peror afresh,  by  his  contempt  of  the  commissionen  In  not 
countenanelng  them  or  admitting  them  into  Mantua,  and 
above  all,  by  his  appeal  and  protest  that  the  emperor  had 
lost  his  righia  and  his  superiority  over  the  said  flefi.] 


It  is  true  some  Italian  states  regarded  his 
cause  as  identical  with  their  own;  they 
neglected  nothing  that  could  confirm  him  in 
his  resolution  to  nold  out,  but  they  had  not 
strength  sufficient  to  affi>rd  him  any  eflfectual 
succour. 

Richelieu,  too,  had  promised  that  he  would 
not  let  him  sink  if  he  could  only  maintain  his 
positicm  till  France  could  come  to  his  aid.  But 
the  question  was  when  mifht  that  be? 

The  circumstances  of  Mantua  had  reached 
a  very  perilous  pitch,  while  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle  was  yet  pending.  Before  its  fall  Riche- 
lieu could  not  move  a  step.  He  durst  not 
venture  to  engage  in  fVesh  hostilities  against 
Spain,  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  there- 
by occasioning  a  dangerous  rising  of  the  Hu- 
guenots. 

But  yet  another  consideration  was  forced 
upon  him  by  his  former  experience.  On  no 
account  durst  he  quarrel  with  the  devout, 
rigorously  catholic  party  in  his  native  country. 
He  durst  not  break  with  the  po]>e,  or  even 
venture  on  a  line  of  policy  that  might  be  dis- 
pleasing to  his  holiness. 

An  immensity  now  once  more  depended  m 
the  personal  disposition  of  the  pope.  His  posi- 
tion, the  nature  of  his  office,  called  on  him  to 
make  every  efibrt  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  catholic  world.  As  an  Italian  sovereign, 
he  had  an  unauestionable  influence  over  his 
neighbours,  while  even  France,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  obliged  to  model  her  conduct  upon 
hi&  Every  thing  depended  on  whether  he 
would  avert  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel,  or  him- 
self take  a  part  in  it 

In  the  former  political  conjunctures  Urban 
VIII.  had  found  the  bent  of  his  policy  deter- 
mined, its  path  marked  out.  On  this  occa- 
sion his  own  turn  of  mind  first  came  to  view 
more  completely,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
more  decisive  influence  on  the  aflairs  of  the 
world. 

Vrhan   VIIL 

Among  the  foreigners  who  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  wealth  by  the  commerce  of 
Ancona,  which  was  in  considerable  vigour  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Florentine  house 
of  Barberini  distinguished  itself  by  its  shrewd- 
ness and  success  in  business.  MaflTeo,  a  scion 
of  the  house,  bom  in  Florence  in  the  year 
1568,  was  taken,  after  the  early  death  of  his 
father,  to  Rome,  where  lived  an  uncle  of  his 
who  had  gained  a  certain  station  in  the  curia. 
Maffeo  also  e\)tered  on  the  same  career,  in 
which  he  was  furthered  by  the  easy  circum^ 
stances  of  his  house,  while  he  likewise  mani- 
fested distinguished  UlentB.  At  every  step 
of  his  rise  his  colleagues  recognized  his  supe- 
riority. It  was  chiefly  through  a  nunciature 
in  France,  where  he  won  the  entire  regard 
of  the  French  court,  that  higher  prospects 
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opened  upon  him.  After  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  the  French  party,  from  the  very 
Irst,  fixed  on  him  to  succeed  to  the  papal  see. 
The  character  of  the  conclave  on  that  occa< 
sion  difiered  from  former  ones,  from  the  fact 
that  the  last  pope  had  reigned  but  a  short 
time.  Though  he  had  named  a  considerable 
numbei  of  cardinals,  still  those  created  by  his 
predecessor  were  quite  as  numerous :  the  last 
nephew  and  the  last  but  one  met  each  other 
in  tolerably  equal  strength  in  the  conclave. 
Maffeo  Barberini  is  said  to  have  secretly  inti- 
mated to  each  of  them  thaft  he  was  an  adver- 
sary of  the  other,  and  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence supported  by  each  out  of  hostility 
to  his  rival.  But  doubtleto  it  contributed 
still  more  to  his  election,  that  he  had  always 
proved  himself  the  champion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional pretensions  of  the  Roman  curia,  and 
had  thereby  recommended  himself  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cardinals.  In  a  word,  helped 
forward  alike  by  his  own  merit,  and  by  others' 
support,  Mafieo  Barberini  carried  the  day, 
and  ascended  the  pontifical  thnme  at  the  vi- 
gorous age  of  55. 

The  court  very  soon  discovered  a  marked 
difiTereoce  between  him  and  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Clement  VII  I.  was  usually  to 
be  found  engaged  with  the  works  of  St  Ber- 
nard, Paul  V.  with  those  of  Justinian  of  Ve- 
nice ;  while  on  the  study  table  of  the  new 
pope.  Urban  VIII.,  were  to  be  seen  the  last 
new  poems,  or  even  plans  of  fortifications. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  period 
in  which  a  man's  character  assumes  its  decid- 
ed bent,  is  that  of  the  first  bloom  of  manhood, 
when  he  begins  to  take  an  independent  share 
in  public  business,  or  in  literature.  The 
youth  of  Paul  V.,  bom  in  1552,  and  of  Gre- 
^ry  XV.,  born  m  1554,  belonged  to  an  epoch 
m  which  the  principle  of  catholic  restoration 
strode  onwards  in  the  full  unbroken  vigour  of 
its  march.  The  first  active  years  of  Urban 
VTIL,  born  1568,  coincided,  on  the  contrary, 
with  the  period  of  the  opposition  of  the  papal 
sovereignty  against  Spam,  and  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism  in  France.  We 
find  that  his  inclinations  now  followed  the 
bent  thus  acquired. 

Urban  VIII.  regarded  himself  principally 
in  the  light  of  a  temporal  prince. 

He  entertained  tlie  opinion,  that  the  states 
of  the  church  required  to  be  secured  by  fort- 
resses, and  rendered  formidable  by  the  force 
of  its  own  arms.  The  marble  statues  of  his 
predecessors  being  shown  him,  he  said  he 
would  have  statues  of  iron  erected  to  himself. 
He  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Bolc^nese  Cas- 
telfranco,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Fort  Urbano,  though  its  military  purpose  was 
so  little  apparent,  that  the  Bolognese  suspect- 
ed it  was  rather  designed  against  them,  than 
fi(r  their  protection.    In  fUme  he  began  as 


tie  of  St  Angelo  with  new  breastworks ;  and 
he  stored  it  without  delay  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  just  as  though  war  were  im- 
mediately at  hand ;  he  built  the  lofty  wall  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  which  encloses  the  papal  gar« 
den,  regardless  of  the  destruction  thereby 
caused  of  some  noble  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  the  Colonna  gardens.  He  erected  a  man- 
ufrictory  for  arms  in  Tivoli  ;*  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican  library  were  used  as  arsenals;  sol- 
diers swarmed  in  Rome,  and  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  spiritual  authority  in  Christend(»n, 
the  peaceful  compass  of  the  eternal  city,  re- 
sounded to  the  din  of  arm&  A  fr^e  port  was 
also  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a  well-con- 
stituted state,  accordingly  Civita  Vecchia 
was  at  fifreat  cost  adapted  to  that  end.  But 
the  result  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
situation  of  thin^  than  with  the  intentions  of 
the  pope.  The  Barbary  corsairs  sold  in  that 
very  harbour  the  booty  plundered  from  Chris- 
tian vessels.  And  this  was  the  issue  of  the 
labours  of  the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom. 

But  in  all  these  things  pope  Urban  acted 
with  unlimited  autocratic  power.  At  least, 
in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  he  surpassed 
the  despotism  of  his  predecessors. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  call  the  college 
together,  to  aid  him  with  their  counsels,  his 
answer  was,  that  he  understood  more  than  all 
the  cardinals  put  together.  Consistories 
were  held  but  rarely,  and  even  then  fow  had 
the  courage  to  speak  their  minds  freely.  The 
congregations  assembled  as  usual,  but  no 
questions  of  importance  were    laid    before 


•  A  Contarini:  Relatione  de  1635, «  Qnanto  alle  anni, 
i  papi  n'  erano  per  V  addletro  loialm^te  sproTedoU, 
percnd  confidavano  piii  nell'  obliffani  i  princlpi  con  la 
gratie  che  nolle  difeoe  temporali.  Hora  si  6  mutatojregt*. 
tro  et  il  papa  preaenie  in  particolare  vi  sta  applicatiaaiiDO. 
A  TiToli  egli  ba  condotto  un  tal  Ripa  Breociano,  auddito 
di  y.  SerU'  il  quale  pot  di  tempo  in  tempo  «  andato  sri- 
ando  molti  openU  deila  terra  di  Oaidon.  Qoivi  coftni  fc 
lavorare  gran  quantity  d'  arme,  prima  (acendo  condone 
il  ferrogresso  dal  Bresciano  et  hora  lavoiundone  qnalcbe 

Sortione  ancora  di  certe  miniere  ritrovaie  nell'  Umbria ; 
I  che  tntto  diede  avviao  con  mte  lettere  asiio  tempo,  cha 
m'  imagino  paMaMoro  senza  refleesione.  Di  qnesle  aitni 
ha  il  papa  solto  la  libreria  del  Vaticano  accomodato  un* 
arsenale  dove  con  buon  ordine  stanno  riposii  moocheoi, 
picche,  carabine  e  pistole  per  armare  trentamila  fanti  • 
cinquemila  cavalli,  oUre  buon  numero  che  dalla  medeei^ 
mafucina  di  TiToli  si  d  mandate  a  Fermra  e  Cast^&anco 
in  queete  ultimo,  occorrenze."  [As  for  anna,  the  popes 
had  ibrmerl  J  been  totally  unproTided  with  them,  because 
they  confided  more  in  bind  ins  princes  to  them  by  foTours, 
than  in  meana  of  material  defence.  This  Is  now  changed , 
and  the  present  pope  is  moat  intent  on  the  matter.  He 
has  engaged  at  Tivoli  a  certain  Ripa  of  Brescia,  a  subjea 
of  your  serenity,  who  has  from  time  to  time  procured  nu- 
merous workmen  from  the  Gardon  country.  Ripa  mao«- 
factures  a  great  quantity  of  weapons,  to  which  end  he  at 
first  had  crude  iron  brought  fVom  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brescia,  but  at  present  he  also  works  up  some  portion  of 
certain  ores  found  in  Umbria :  all  this  I  notified  in  my 
letten  in  due  time,  but  I  rather  think  they  were  passed 
over  without  consiaeration.  The  arms  then  manolactured 
have  been  stored  up  by  the  pope  in  an  arsenal  under  the 
Vatican  library,  in  which  are  arranged  in  good  wder  mus- 
kets, pikes,  carbines,  and  pistols,  sufllcient  for  thirty 
thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry ;  in  addition 
to  which  a  lam  quantitr  has  also  been  sent  from  the 


-, Hy 

.  .  , factory  at  Titoli  to  Feirara  and  Castelfranco  on  the 

early  as  the  year  1625  to  strengthen  the  cas- 1  late  occasions.] 
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them ;  and  whatever  resolatioDS  they  passed 
were  but  little  regarded.*  Even  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  Urban  formed  no 
regular  consulta,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done.  His  nephew,  Francesco  Ikirberini, 
was  perfectly  right  in  refusing,  during  the 
first  ten  vears  of  his  pontificate,  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  any  measure 
that  had  been  adopted,  be  its  nature  what  it 
might 

Foreign  ambassadors  were  unfortunate  in 
being  able  to  make  but  little  way  in  business 
with  the  pope.  At  the  audiences  he  himself 
spoke  more  than  any  one,t  harangued,  and 
continued  with  one  envoy  the  conversation 
he  had  begun  with  his  predecessor.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  listened  to,  admired,  and  accost- 
ed with  the  greatest  reverence,  even  when 
he  rejected  requests.  Other  popes  had  often 
given  refusals  to  suitors,  but  that  upon  some 
principle,  whether  of  religion  or  policy ;  in 
Urban  this  appeared  attributable  to  caprice. 
No  one  could  ever  tell  whether  he  was  to  ex- 
pect a  Yes  or  a  No  of  him.  The  adroit  Vene- 
tians found  out  that  he  loved  contradiction, — 
that  be  leaned  by  an  almost  involuntary  instinct 
to  the  opposite  of  what  was  proposed  to  him  ; 
to  obtain  their  ends  they  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  starting  objections,  in  combating  which 
the  pope  of  his  own  accord  fell  into  designs 
to  which  no  possible  persuasion  could  have 
won  his  consent 

Such  a  temper  as  this  may  exhibit  itself 
even  in  subordinate  stations,  and  was  in  those 
days  not  unfreqnent  among  Italians  and  Span- 
iards. It  regards  a  public  station  in  the  light 
g[  a  tribute  due  to  merit  and  personal  impor- 
tance ;  and  consequently,  'in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  it  is  much  more  obedient  to 

*Le  ^'congreffationi  senrono,"  says  Alulae  Contarini, 
"per  coprire  Ulvolia  qualche  errore."  [The  congrega- 
tions  serve  occasionally  to  cloak  some  errors.] 

t  Pietro  Contarini :  Relatione  di  1637.  **  Abbonda  con 
grande  facondia  nelli  discorsl,  t  copioso  nelli  suoi  ragio- 
namenti  di  cose  Tarie,  argomenta  e  traua  nelli  negoij  con 
tutte  la  ragione  che  intende  e  sa,  a  segno  che  le  audienxe 
si  rendono  altrettanio  e  piil  lunghe  dl  quelle  de'  preces- 
•ori  suoi :  e  nelli  congregation!  dove  intenrlene  seque  pur 
il  mediflimo  con  grande  disavantaggio  di  chi  tratta  seco, 
menire  togliendo  ^11  la  maggior  parte  del  tempo  poco  ne 
lascla  agU  aliri :  et  ho  udito  jlo  dire  ad  un  card'e-  che  an- 
dava  per  non  ricever  1'  audienza  ma  per  daria  al  papa, 
poich^  era  certo  che  la  S^i'  S.  pill  avreobe  voluto  discor- 
rere  che  ascoltarlo ;  e  molie  volte  t  accaduto  che  alcuni 
entrati  per  esporre  le  proprie  lore  istanxe,  se  ne  sono  us- 
citi  senta  poier  de'  loro  interessi  dirle  cosa  alcuna." 
[He  harangues  with  great  fluencj  und  eloquence,  copi- 
oosl  J  debates  a  variety  of  topics,  and  brings  all  the  aigu- 
mems  he  can  think  of  to  bear  on  the  discussion  of  busi- 
ness, in  proof  of  which,  the  audiences  last  as  lonff  again 
OT  more  than  those  of  his  predecessors :  he  proceeds  alter 
the  same  fashion  in  the  congregations,  to  the  great  disad- 
Tantage  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  him,  for  he  takes  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  and  leaves  little  to  others: 
indeed  I  have  heard  of  a  cardinal,  who  said  that  he  went 
not  to  receive  audience  of  the  pope,  but  to  give  him  audi- 
ence, because  he  knew  very  well  his  Holiness  would  be 
more  inclined  to  harangue  than  to  listen  to  him;  and  it 
has  repeatedly  happened,  to  peisons  who  have  presented 
themselves  before  nim  to  urge  their  own  views,  that  after 
he  had  once  taken  up  the  discourse,  they  left  his  pre* 
■ence  without  being  able  to  put  in  a  word  upon  their  bu- 


these  personal  impulses  than  to  the  exigen- 
cies €i  the  case:  somewhat  as  an  auuior, 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  talents, 
does  not  so  much  contemplate  the  object  be- 
fore him,  as  give  free  scope  to  the  play  of  his 
fancy. 

Nay,  Urban  was  actually  one  of  this^class 
of  authors !  The  poems  of  his  that  have  sur- 
vived display  wit  and  suppleness;  but  how 
strangely  are  sacred  subjects  handled  in 
them  !  The  songs  and  sayings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  forc^  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  Horatian  metres,  and 
the  song  of  praise  of  the  aged  Simeon  must 
figure  in  two  Sapphic  strophes !  No  charac- 
teristic of  the  text  of  course  survives  such  a 
process :  the  matter  is  forced  to  bend  to  a 
form  discordant  with  it,  because  it  was  a  fit- 
vourite  with  the  author. 

But  these  talents,  the  brilliancy  with  which 
they  surrounded  the  person  of  the  pope,  even 
the  robust  health  he  enjoyed*  only  exaggerat- 
ed the  feeling  of  self-importance  with  which 
his  lofty  station  insph^  him.* 

I  know  not  any  pope  in  whom  that  feeling 
existed  in  so  high  a  degree.  An  objection 
drawn  from  the  old  papal  constitutions  waa 
once  set  before  him :  he  replied  that  the  opin- 
ion pronounced  by  a  living  pope  was  worth 
more  than  the  maxims  of  a  hundred  dead 
ones. 

He  set  aside  the  resolution  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Roman  people,  never  again  to 
erect  a  statue  to  a  pope  in  his  lifetime,  say- 
ing, that  **  such  a  resolution  could  be  of  no  force 
with  regard  to  a  pope  such  as  he.'* 

^me  one  spoke  to  him  in  praise  of  the 
conduct  of  one  of  his  nuncios  in  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  which  he  met  by  saying,  that  "  the 
nuncio  had  acted  upon  his  instructions.'* 

Such  a  man  was  Urban  VIII. ;  so  filled 
with  the  idea  of  being  a  mightv  prince ;  so 
attached  to  France,  both  through  his  former 
employments,  and  through  the  support  he  had 
received  from  that  power;  finally,  so  self- 
willed,  energetic,  and  full  of  himself; — such 
was  the  man  who  at  this  moment  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  authority  in 
cathdic  Christendom. 

Upon  his  resolves,  on  the  attitude  he  as- 
sumed in  the  midet  of  the  catholic  powers, 
mightily  depended  the  progress  or  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  universal  restoration  which 
now  occupied  mankind. 

Now,  on  many  occasions,  the  pope  had  al- 


*  This  was  noticed  in  him  from  the  very  fint.  B^a- 
tione  de'  quattro  ambascialori,  1634:  *<Ama  le  proprie 
opinione  e  si  lascia  lusincare  dal  suo  genlo ;  a  che  conso- 
guita  una  salda  tenacita  del  propij  pensieri:  ...  6  sem- 
pre  intento  a  quelle  cose  che  poasono  ringrandire  11  con- 
cetto della  sua  persona."    [He  loves  his  own  opf  ' 


and  is  vain  of  his  genius :  the  consequence  of  which  Is  a 
rigid  tenacity  of  nis  own  notions :  ...  he  is  always  in- 
tent on  whatever  can  enhance  the  thought  of  his  personal 
I  importance.] 
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ready  seemed  to  ^ve  proof  of  %  version  to  the 
Austro-Spanish  party .'^ 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1625,  cardinal  Bor- 
gia complained  of  his  stubborn  hardness :  the 
ting  could  not  obtain  the  least  concession 
from  him,— every  thing  was  denied  him. 

Cardinal  Borfirut  asserted  that  Urban  VIII. 
did  not  willingly  terminate  the  affidr  of  the 
Valtelline ;  the  king  had  offered  to  give  up 
the  contested  passes,  but  the  pope  had  never 
paid  any  attention  to  the  offer. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Urban  was  in 
part  to  blame,  that  the  connexion  between 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Stuart  had  not  ta- 
ken place.  When  he  executed  the  dispensa- 
tion which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  prede- 
cessor, he  added  to  the  old  conditions  the 
clause,  that  in  every  county  of  England  pub- 
lic churches  should  be  erected  for  the  catho- 
lics,— a  demand  that  could  never  be  acceded 
to  by  an  irritated  protestant  population  form- 
ing a  majority  of  the  nation,  and  which  the 
pope  himself  subsequently  abandoned  on  the 
occasion  of  the  French  marriage.  The  truth 
was,  he  seemed  to  view  with  ill-will  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  Spain  would  have  ac- 
quired by  an  alliance  with  England.  The 
nuncio  then  resident  in  Brussels  treated  in  the 
utmost  secresy  for  a  marriage  between  the 
electoral  prince  palatine  and  a  princess,  not 
of  Austria,  but  of  Bavaria.t 

The  pope,  too  was  not  less  essentially  im- 
plicated in  the  entangled  afiair  of  the  Mantuan 
succession.  The  secret  marriage  of  the  young 
priocess  with  Rethel,  on  which  every  thing 
turned,  could  not  have  taken  place  without  a 
papal  dispensation.  Pope  Urban  granted  it 
without  one  question  asked  of  the  bride's  near- 
est relations,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of 
Spain ;  and  granted  it,  moreover,  precisely  at 
the  critical  moment. 

All  thb  being  the  case,  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  pope*s  sentiments.  Like  all  the 
other  Italian  potentates,  there  was  nothing  he 
desired  so  much  as  to  see  an  independent 
prince  in  Mantua. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  some  step  or  another 
should  have  been  taken  by  Richelieu.  Fail- 
ing in  all  his  applications  to  the  imperial  court, 
the  proceedings  of  which  were  more  and  more 
hostile,  and  seeing  that  the  siege  of  Casale 
was  still  persisted  m,  the  pope  himself  turned 
to  France. 

He  made  the  most  urgent  entreaties  '*  that 
the  king  would  send  an  army  into  the  field, 
even  before  Rochelle  should  have  been  taken; 

*  Maiquemont  (Lettret,  in  Aubenr:  M^moiresde  Rich- 
elieu, i.  p.  65)  remarks  this  from  ine  verj  first.  It  will 
not  be  difficult,  he  says,  to  deal  with  the  pope :  his  incli- 
nations are  for  the  kine  and  for  France ;  from  prudence, 
howeTer,  he  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  other  sover- 
-eigns.  The  pope  became  immediately  aware  of  the  arer- 
sion  of  the  Spaniards. 

t  The  nuncio's  emissary  was  a  Capuchin,  Francesco 
delU  Roia.  Rusdorf,  Negotiations,  i.  305,  is  parUcuUrly 
circumstantial  on  the  subject  of  his  transactions. 


an  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  Mantoft  wis  is 
pleasing^  to  God  as  the  beleaguering  even  of 
that  main  citadel  of  the  Huguenots;  let  but 
the  king  appear  in  Lyons  and  declare  for  the 
freedom  of  Italy,  and  the  pope  would  not  de- 
lay to  send  an  army  into  the  field  and  form  t 
junction  with  the  Jung."* 

Richelieu,  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear 
irom  that  quarter  if  he  should  renew  the  oppc^ 
sition  against  Spain,  which  had  broken  down 
three  years  before.  But  he  wished  to  be  per- 
fectly sure  of  his  ground ;  he  had  none  of  the 
pope  s  precipitancy,  and  be  did  not  bq&st  him- 
self to  be  disturbed  firom  prosecuting  that  siege 
to  which  his  ambition  was  bound. 

But  he  only  appeared  the  more  determined 
when  Rochelle  had  fallen.  ''  Monsignor,"  he 
said  to  the  papal  nuncio,  whom  he  immediately 
sent  for,  ^  now  are  we  too  resolved  not  to  lose 
another  minute :  the  king  will  engage  with 
all  his  might  in  the  a&irs  of  Italy,  t 

Now  then  that  enmity  to  Spain  and  Austria, 
which  had  so  frequently  displayed  itself,  burst 
forth  more  vehemently  than  ever.  The  jeal- 
ou^  of  Italy  once  more  aroused  the  ambitioD 
of  France.  The  state  of  things  appeared  so 
pressing,  that  Louis  XIIL  would  not  wait  till 
the  spring,  but  at  once  left  Paris  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1629,  and  took  the  route  across  the 
Alps,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  we  have 
showed  adhered  to  Spain,  in  vain  opposed  him ; 
his  plisses,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  barri- 
caded, were  carried  at  the  first  assault ;  Susa 
was  taken  and  he  was  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  in  the  month  of  March,  whilst  the  Span- 
iards were  constrained  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Casalct 

And  so  the  two  foremost  catholic  powen 
were  once  more  opposed  to  each  other  in  anD& 
Richelieu  resumed  his  boldest  designs  against 
the  Austro-Spanish  power. 

But  a  comparison  of  the  times  with  each 
other,  shows  that  his  footing  on  the  present 
occasion  was  far  more  substantial  and  tenable 
than  it  had  been  in  bis  former  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Grisons  and  of  the  Palatinate. 
Then  the  Huguenots  were  still  in  a  condition 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  perplex  him  by 
the  renewal  of  civil  war.  Even  now  they 
were  not  indeed  fully  subdued,  but  since  they 
had  lost  Rochelle  they  were  no  longer  capable 
of  giving  him  any  uneasiness ;  their  defeats 
and  losses  proceeded  without  interruption,  and 
they  were  incapable  of  making  so  much  as  a 
mere  diversion.  Besides,  it  was  perhaps  of 
still  more  moment  that  Richelieu  now  had  the 
pope  on  his  side.  In  his  former  undertaking* 
the  state  of  variance  with  the  Roman  policy 
in  which  he  became  involved  was  perilous 


*  Extraa  from  Bethune*s  despatches  ofthe  83rd  Sept. 
and  8ih  Oct.  1628,  in  Siri :  Memorie,  vi.  p.  478. 

t  Dispaccio.  Bagni,  3  Not.  1608.  ^.,  ,t. 

t  Recueil  de  diirenes  relations  des  guerres  d'ltalia, 
1629-31.    Bourg  en  Bresse,  1632. 
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even  to  his  position  in  France :  his  present  one, 
on  the  contranr,  had  been  called  forth  by 
Rome  itself  in  the  interests  of  the  pspal  sover- 
eiffnty.  Richelien  (bund  it  expedient  on  the 
whole  to  attach  himself  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  papacy:  accordingly,  in  the  collisions 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Gall  ican  doctrines, 
he  now  adhered  to  the  former  and  repudiated 
the  latter. ' 

How  important  in  this  way,  became  the 
hostility  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria! 

With  the  development  of  religions  opin- 
ions, and  the  progress  of  the  catholic  restora- 
tion, were  associated  political  changes,  the 
principles  of  which  incessantly  ^thered 
strength,  and  now  set  themselves  in  array 
against  that  of  the  church  itself. 

The  pope  entered  the  lists  against  those 
powers  who  made  the  restoration  of  catholi- 
ciain  their  most  earnest  care. 

The  question  now  was,  what  position  those 
powers,  especially  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in 
whose  hand^  the  task  of  e^ecting  that  restora- 
tion chiefly  lay,  would  take  against  so  mighty 
and  so  formidable  an  opposition. 

The  power  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  in  the 
year  1629. 

The  emperor  appeared  as  though  nothing 
were  the  matter. 

It  is  true  he  could  not  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances promise  himself  any  sort  of  favour 
from  the  pope.  In  the  most  trifling  things, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  aflkir  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Maximian,  he  met  witli  resistance,  and 
received  nothing  but  refusal :  so  it  was  like- 
wise in  the  most  pious  proposals,  as  when  he 
desired  to  have  St.  Stephen  and  Sc  Winces- 
laus  admitted  into  the  Roman  calendar,  be- 
cause the  one  was  an  object  of  high  veneration 
in  Hungary,  the  other  in  Bohemia.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  published  the  edict  of 
restoration  in  the  empire  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1629.  That  document  may  be  regarded  as 
the  final  sentence  in  the  suit  which  had  been 
pending  upwards  of  a  century.  The  evange- 
lists were  utterly  condemned,  the  catholics 
had  judgment  entirely  in  their  favour.  *' No- 
thing more  remains  for  us  to  do,"  says  the 
emperor,  '*  than  to  stand  by  the  injured  party, 
and  to  order  our  commissioners  to  demand  back 
from  their  wrongful  holders  all  archbishoprics, 
bishoprics,  prelacies,  convents,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical possessions  seized  since  the  treaty  of 
Passau.''  Commissions  were  forthwith  insti- 
tuted, one  of  which  was  put  in  activity  in  each 
several  circle  of  the  empire,  and  the  most 
sweeping  and  indiscriminate  execution  of  the 
edict  began.  Now  was  not  this  enough  to 
propitiate  the  pope,  and  mbve  him  to  favour  and 
good  will  ?  Pope  Urban  regarded  it  all  as  a 
bare  discharge  of  duty.  The  emperor  solicit- 
ed the  right  of  nominating,  at  least  finr  the  first 
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time,  to  the  ecclesiastical  posts  made  vacant 
by  the  operations  of  the  edict ;  the  pope  refus- 
ed this,  saying,  "that  he  durst  not  violate 
the  concordats,  which  were  observed  even 
in  France."*  This  mode  of  refusal  was  al- 
most a  mockery,  for  the  French  concordat 
actually  secured  to  the  king  the  privilege  de- 
manded by  the  emperor.  The  emperor  wish- 
ed to  be  allowed  to  convert  the  recovered 
convents  into  colleges,  especially  for  the  Je- 
suits: the  pope  replied,  that  the  convents 
must  be  delivered  up  directly  to  the  bishops. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  held  on  his  course 
without  refifarding  the  pope^s  disfavour:  he 
looked  on  himself  as  the  great  champion  of 
the  catholic  church. 

He  brought  three  armies  at  once  into  the 
field.  The  first  lent  its  aid  to  the  Poles  against 
the  Swedes,  and  actually  restored  the  fortune 
of  their  arms  to  a  certain  extent  But  this 
was  not  the  sole  object  aimed  at :  the  cam- 
paign was  likewise  designed  with  a  view  to 
bring  back  Prussia  to  the  empire  and  the 
Teutonic  order,  from  which  it  had  been 
wresteJ.f 

Another  army  marched  a^inst  the  Nether^ 
lands  to  the  support  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
swept  the  plain  from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam, 
and  it  was  only  a  chance  surprise  at  Wesel 
that  hindered  its  obtaining  the  most  impor- 
tant succes&  ' 

Meanwhile  a  third  host  assembled  at  Mem- 
mi  ngan  and  Linden,  destined  for  Italy,  where 
it  was  to  decide  the  Mantuan  afl&ir  with  the 
sword.  The  Swiss  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
by  &ir  means  to  grant  a  passage  through  their 
country;  they  were  therefore  compelled  by 
force,  and  in  a  moment  Luciensteig,  Goire, 
and  all  the  Grison  passes  as  far  as  the  lake  of 
Como  were  occupied,  and  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  thirty-five  thousand,  descended  the  val- 
le3rs  of  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio.  The  duke 
of  Mantua  was  once  more  summoned  to  sub- 
mit He  declared  that  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  that 
monarch  alone  was  to  be  addressed  on  the 
subject  in  question.  While  the  Germans  now 
moved  upon  Mantua,  and  the  Spaniards  on 
Montferrat,  the  French  too  made  their  appear- 
ance a  second  time,  and  some  success  attend- 
ed their  arms ;  they  took  Saluzzo,  and  Pine- 

*  Lettere  di  Segreteria  di  stalo  al  nuntio  Palotta  li  23 
Aprile,  1629.  The  pope  dispatched  PierLaigi  Caraflb, 
his  nuncio  in  Colore,  lo  Lower  Saxony,  "  con  litolo  per 
la  restitulione  de'  oeni  eccleaiasiici,  e  deliberb  di  dargli 
anche  le  iacoUJL  a  pane  le  foese  stato  bisogno  li  usarle, 
nelle  controversie  fraecclesiaatici  edecclesiastici"  [wiUi 

Eowera  for  ihe  restitution  of  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and 
e  thought  also  of  giTing  him  special  authority  to  decide, 
if  necessarr,  in  disputes  between  clergy  and  clergy.] 

t  M6moires  et  negotiations  de  Rusdorf,  ii.  724.  Comitl 
Negromontano  (Schwarzenbeii;).  <*  Vienne  nupel  darts 
verbis  a  consiliariis  et  ministris  Cassaris  dictumfuli,  im- 
peratorem  scilicet  sibi  et  imperio  subjectnrum  quicquid 
milite  suo  in  Borussia  occupant  et  ceperit."  [It  was  re- 
cently declared  in  plain  terms  by  the  councillors  and 
ministers  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  that  the  emperor 
would  subject  to  himself  and  to  the  empire  whatever  his 
arms  should  obtain  possesi ton  of  in  Prussia.] 
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rolo,  but  they  efiected  nothing  as  regarded  the 
main  design,  nor  were  they  even  able  again  to 
force  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  bend  to  their  wish- 
es. The  Spaniards  began  to  besiege  Casale, 
and  the  Germans  Mantua,  after  a  short  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,*  and  had  a  decided  supe- 
riority. 

It  18  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  in  this  state 
lathings  reminiscences  of  the  ancient  supre- 
macy of  the  emperors  began  to  be  rife,  and  to 
find  a  tongue  in  Vienna. 

*'  The  Italians  shall  be  taught  that  there  is 
still  an  emperor :  they  shall  be  brought  to  a 
rigorous  account'* 

Venice  had  especially  brought  down  on 
itself  the  hatred  of  the  house  or  Austria.  •  It 
was  iudged  at  Vienna,  that  when  once  Mantua 
ibould  have  fallen,  the  terra  firma  of  Venice 
would  be  incapable  of  resisting.  In  a  couple 
of  months  it  would  infallibly  be  reduced,  and 
then  the  imperial  fiefs  might  be  reclaimed. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  went  still  further ; 
he  compared  the  Austro-Spanish  power  to  the 
Roman,  the  Venetian  to  the  Carthagenian 
^  Aut  Roma,**  he  exclaimed,  **  aut  Carthago 
delenda  est** 

The  temporal  rights  <^the  emphre  were 
likewise  called  to  mind  as  against  the  papacy. 

Ferdinand  II.  purposed  to  have  himself 
erowned,  and  demanded  that  the  pope  should 
come  and  meet  him  at  Bolo^a  or  at  Ferrara : 
the  pope  durst  neither  promise  nor  refuse,  and 
sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  a  mental  re- 
servation.! The  feudal  rights  of  the  empire 
over  Urbino  and  Montefeltro  came  under  dis- 
cussion, and  the  papal  nuncio  was  told  with- 
out more  ceremony,  that  Wailenstein  would 
make  further  inqiiiries  on  the  subject  when  he 
came  to  Italy.  This  in  fact  was  Wallenstein*8 
intention.  He  had  formerly  been  averse  to 
the  Italian  war,  but  now  he  declared  that  he 
was  in  fkvoui:of  it,  since  he  perceived  that  the 
^ope  wished  in  concert  with  his  allies  to  put 
.  down  the  bouse  of  Austria.^    He  hinted  that 

•  The  eleTenUk  book  of  the  btoria  di  Pietro  Oior:  Ca- 
priatajinvQAlgates  the  particular  bearings  of  these  events. 

f  **Se  bene  Urbano  ana  toIu  uscI  coU'  ambasclatore 
Savelli,  che  biaognando  si  saria  trasferito  a  Bologna  o 
Ferrara,  non  inteee  perb  dire  in  correspettiTiiH  di  quello 
che  espresse  U  princlpe  dl  Eckenberg."  [Thouch  Urban 
once  said  to  the  ambasMdor  Savelli,  that  if  need  were  he 
would  go  to  Bologna  or  Ferrara,  he  did  not  ret  mean  to 
•ay  so  in  the  sense  expressed  by  the  prince  of  Eckenberg.] 

t  What  was  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  the  pope 
in  Vienna  appears  from  a  letter  of  Paloita.  August  10,  IG28. 
"  E  stato  qui  rappresantato  da'  mallsni,  cne  son  quell  i  che 
vogliono  la  guerra,  che  lo  stato  di  MUlano  su  in  grandissi- 
mo  pericolo,essendo  cosa  sicura  che  papa  Urbano  haven- 
do  vastissimi  pensieri  sia  di  cativo  animo  verso  la  casa 
d'Austria;  che  percib  si  habbia  da  temere  di  S.  S^-  non 
meno  che  di  Veneziani  e  di  Fianceei,  havendo  gli  stati 
cosl  vicini  al  ducato  di  Milano  e  potendo  in  un  tratto  met- 
tere  potente  esercito  in  caropagna :  e  di  piti  gli  stessi  ma- 
ligni  hanno  rappresentato  per  cosagia  stabilita  che  S.  Sti* 
▼oole  in  <wnl  mode  far  fare  re  de'  Bomani  il  re  di  Francia, 
ed  in  conflrmazione  di  cib  hanno  allegato  che  essendo  la 
St4-  8.  nunsio-di  Francia  dicessealla  regina  ches'egli  ar- 
rivava  ad  esser  papa,  voleva  procorare  di  fare  re  de*  Bo- 
mani il  suo  figliuolo  il  quale  ancora  era  fanciullo."  [It 
has  been  represented  by  the  evil  disposed  here,  who  are 
those  thi|i  desire  war,  that  the  ftate  of  Milan  if  in  ezueme 


a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  Rome  had 
been  plundered,  and  that  it  most  now  be  fiir 
richer  than  it  had  been  in  those  days. 

Meanwhile  France  too  was  not  to  have  been 
spared.  The  emperor  thought  of  resuming  bf 
force  of  arms  the  three  alienated  bishoprics, 
his  plan  being  to  procure  Cossacks  from  Po- 
land, and  send  them  against  France.  The 
quarrels  of  Louis  XIII.  with  his  brother  and 
his  mother,  seemed  to  ofier  him  a  desirable 
opportunity. 

Thus  the  house  of  Austria  took  up  a  posi- 
timi,  in  which  it  followed  up  its  eflbrts  against 
the  protestants  in  the  boldest  manner,  bat  still 
strenuously  kept  down  and  curbed  thecatbolie 
opposition,  and  even  the  pope  himselE 

Negociatiam  with  Sweden.     Electoral  diet 
at  Ratisbon. 

As  oflen  in  former  times  as  a  contingencj 
of  this  kind  had  been  but  remotely  foreseen  or 
apprehended,  so  often  had  every  power  in  En* 
rope  retaining  any  independence  combined.  It 
had  now  actually  taken  place,  and  the  catho- 
lic opposition  looked  round  for  aid  beyond  the 
pale  of  Catholicism,  no  longer  prompted  by 
mere  jealou^,  but  with  a  view  to  def«aoe  and 
salvation.  But  to  whom  could  they  turn! 
England  had  her  hands  full  at  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  between  the  king  and 
Uie  parliament,  and  moreover  had  actually 
entered  on  fresh  negociations  with  Spain :  the 
Netherlands  were  Semselves  invested  by  the 
enemy ;  the  German  protestants  were  either 
beaten  or  kept  in  awe  by  the  imperial  armies, 
and  the  king.of  Denmark  had  been  forced  to 
accept  a  dindvantageous  peace.  None  else 
remained  besides  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Whilst  the  protestants  had  been  defeated 
on  all  sides,  Gustavus  Adolphus  alone  had 
achieved  victories.  He  had  conquered  Riga, 
all  Livonia  as  far  as  Diinamtinde,  and  of  Li- 
thunia,  as  the  Poles  expressed  it,  ^  as  much 
as  he  pleased.'*  Next  he  made  his  appearance 
in  Prussia  in  1626,  principally,  as  he  said,  to 
visit  the  clergy  in  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland. 
He  took  Frauenburgand  Braunsberg,  the  chief 
seats  of  restored  Catholicism  in  those  parts, 
and  afbrded  new  and  strong  support  to  the 
oppressed  protestants  there.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him.  '*  Above  all  other  men,*' 
Rusdorf  writes  in  the  year  1624,  ^  do  I  prize 

peril,  it  being  known  for  certain  that  pope  Urban,  enter- 
taining most  vast  designs,  is  ill  dispose  to  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  less  to  be  feared 
ftom  his  Holiness  than  from  the  Venetians  and  the  French, 
he  having  possession  of  states  so  near  to  the  duchy />f  Bn> 
Ian,  and  being  in  a  condition  at  once  to  send  powerfiil 
armies  into  the  field.  Moreorer,  the  said  evil  disposed 
persons  have  represented  as  a  thing  already  fixed,  thai 
nis  Holiness  is  bent  by  all  means  on  making  the  kins  of 
France  king  of  the  Romans,  in  confirmation  of  wmeh 
they  afllrm,  that  when  his  Holiness  was  nuncio  in  France, 
he  told  the  queen  that  If  he  came  to  be  pope  he  would  en- 
deavour to  hare  her  son,  who  was  then  a  boy,  made  king 
of  the  r " 
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this  victorious  hero;  I  revere  him  as  the  wcAe 
protector  of  our  cause,  and  as  the  terror  of  our 
commoa  foes ;  my  prayers  wait  on  his  renown, 
which  is  elevated  above  the  reach  of  all 
envy.***  True,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  plain  of 
Stamm,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  chivalrous  valour  with 
v^ich  he  cut  his  way  through  shed  fresh 
lustre  on  his  name,  and  he  kept  the  field  in 
spite  of  this  disadvantage. 

To  tiiis  prince  the  French  turned  on  the 
present  emergency.  In  the  first  place,  they 
efiected  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Poles ; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  emperor's  Prus- 
sian views  contributed  to  make,  if  not  the 
king,  yet  the  nobles  at  least  of  Poland,  dispos- 
ed to  peace,  t  Then  they  made  a  further  step 
towards  their  main  object,  namely,  enticing 
the  king  of  Sweden  into  Germany.  The  only 
caution  they  observed  in  this  matter,  was  to 
introduce  into  the  treaty  some  stipulations  in 
favour  of  Catholicism.  With  these  reserva- 
tions, they  declared  themselves  ready  to  aid 
the  king,  who  had  an  imppsing  army  prepared 
to  take  the  field,  with  a  proportional  subsidy 
in  money.  After  some  hesitation,  kins  Gus- 
tavus accepted  the  proposal.  He  avoided  all 
mention  of  religion  in  his  instructions,  and  put 
forth  as  the  aim  of  the  confederacy  merely  the 
restoration  of  the  German  estates  to  their  an- 
cient privileges,  the  removal  of  the  imperial 
troops,  and  the  security  of  the  seas  and  of 
commerce. I  A  treaty  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  king  promised  to  tolerate  the  catholic 
worship  wherever  he  found  it,  and  in  matters 
of  religion  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  emphre 
(such  was  the  expression).  This  stipulation 
was  necessary  for  the  pope^s  sake,  to  whom 
notice  was  immediately  given  of  the  treaty. 
The  ratification  was  obstructed  indeed  by  some 
formalities;  still  the  measure  was  regarded 
as  definitive  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1630.  ( 
The  papal  nuncio  in  France  asserts  that 
Venice  had  pledged  herself  to  pay  a  third  of 
the  subsidies.  ||    l  ha  ve  not  been  able  to  ascer. 

♦  Rusdoif,  M«nx>ire«,  U.  Z,  "Ejcw  eloriun  iHTidto 
metai  elucutsm,  excelsam  infimctl  uiimT  magniukUnero, 
ei  TiitoUi  magia  ac  magia  per  merita  eaiteacemia  et  aaoor- 
gentia  inriaum  robur  cum  stupore  adoro  et  auppUci  voto 
proaeqaor." 

t  Roadorf,  1. 1. 7S4.  **  Pblonia  procerai,  ai  nnqnam,  vel 
nunc  maxime,  pacem  dealderabont." 

t "  Tenor  mandatonun  qusB  S.  R.  M^.  SneciB  clementer 
volt,  at  cooailiarius  ejna  ....  Dn.  Cameiwiua  observare 
debeat,  Upaalis,  18  Dec.  1689."  Mown  patriotiaches 
ArchiT.  b.  Ti.  p.  133. 

§  Bagnt,  18,  Otiigno  1630.  He  gives  In  the  following 
Ibrm,  witk  alight  variatiana.  the  article,  which  is  alae  to  be 
Ibond  in  the  treaty  of  the  oth  of  January,  1631 :  **  Si  rex 


ddl 


(am  what  grounds  there  are  for  this  assertion: 
at  least,  it  was  consistent  with  the  situation 
of  things. 

But  could  hopes  be  fairlv  entertained  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  would  be  able,  single- 
handed,  to  break  the  might  of  the  imperial 
allied  armies,  and  lo  conquer  them  in  the 
field  1  It  appeared,  above  all  thmgs,  desira- 
ble to  elicit  a  movement  in  Germany  itself, 
that  should  fall  in  with  and  second  his  enter- 
prize. 

Now  in  this  respect  the  protestants  might 
safely  be  counted  on.  Whatever  might  be 
the  policy  urged  on  individual  princes  by  per- 
sonal motives  or  by  fear,  still  was  the  general 
mind  possessed  hy  that  ferment  that  stirs 
the  very  depths  of  society,  and  rouses  the 
mightiest  storms.  I  will  mention  but  one 
th^ight  that  spread  widely  in  those  days. 
When  the  edict  of  restitution  befan  to  be  en- 
forced here  and  there,  and  the  Jesuits  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  disregard  alto^ther  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  ute  protes- 
tants intimated,  that  befbre  matters  should  be 
allowed  to  go  such  lengths,  utter  destruction 
should  befalthe  German  empire  and  nations, 
*'  rather  would  they  fling  from  them  all  law 
and  all  usages  of  civil  society,  and  cast  back 
Germany  into  its  ancient  state  of  forest  wild- 
ness." 

But  on  the  catholic  side  discontent  and  dis- 
union appeared. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  commotion, 
excited  among  the  clergy  by  the  purpose  of 
the  Jesuits  to  possess  themselves  of  the  res- 
tored monastic  possessions.  The  Jesuits  are 
said  to  have  declared  that  there  were  no  longer 
any  Benedictines,  that  they  had  all  gone 
astray,  and  were  no  longer  qualified  to  resume 
their  lost  places.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
merits  of  the  Jesuits  were  disputed;  their 
adversaries  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
e&cted  conversions;  what  appeared  to  be 
such  were  no  more,  they  said,  ttian  the  ef^t 
of  force.*    Even  befbre  the  ecclesiastical  pes* 

agffiunu  la  republica  di  Yenetia,  la  quale  obltgavaai  a  con* 
iribuiro  per  la  teras  pane.** 

•  The  vehement  controTenial  wrlUnga,  attacka,  and 
replies,  which  appeared  on  thia  subject,  do  not  enable  ua 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  main  fccts,  outther  make  known 
to  ua  the  peinta  of  diapote.  «  £  ▼ert«inM>,"sa7S  the  papal 
nuncio,  in  a  letter  in  cypher,  **  ohe  i  pwlri  Oeauiti  hanno 
procureto  e  procvrano  col  fiivore  dell*  Imperatore,  che  non 
pub  esser  maggiore,  di  non  solo  aopraatare  agli  altrl  r^i- 
gioei,  ma  di  eschiderli  dove  essi  v'  hanno  alcun  interosso 
o  politico  0  splriiuale."  ih  ia  most  true  that  the  Jesuita 
have  contrived  and  do  contrive,  through  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  which  cannot  be  greater,  not  only  te  make  their 
own  order  superior  to  all  othera,  but  to  exclude  the  latter 


allquoa  progressds  faciei,  in  captis  aut  deditis  IocIil  qoan- 
torn  ad  ea  giw  ad  religionem  specunt,  obaervabit  leges 
imperil.**    He  also  shows  how  this  article  waa  understood. 


*<  Le  quali  legge,"  he  adds,  **  dicevano  dovere  intendersi 
deUa  religkme  catuAica  e  della  confeasione  Auguatana.*' 
r  Which  laws,  he  aaya,  were  to  be  understood  as  concern- 
mg  the  catholic  reltgion  and  the  confeasion  of  Augaburg.] 
—so  tliai  Calvinlam  was  to  be  excluded. 


tlM  aslnet,  **  onove  leuere  dal  Bagnl  coll*  avieo  che  alia 
p:9lhu  confidecaUone  fra  II  re  di  Fimnciat  lo  8af>oo  eiMi 
41 


,168a    •«Sqpraghir sens**  his  said  in 
idalBagnl 


where  they  have  any  political  or  spiritual  interest.] 
find,  however,  that  strongly  aa  the  emperor  then  leaned  w 
the  Jesuita,  he  waa  yet  dispoaed,  in  the  year  1029,  to  make 
an  unreeerved  restitution  of  their  possessions  to  the  old 
oideca.  Pier  Luigi  Canflh,  nuncio  at  Cologne,  relaiea  this. 
But  at  this  juncture  the  Jesuha  had  already  carried  thel^ 
pbiot  at  Rome,  where,  in  July,  1639,  a  decree  was  issued. 
^  che  alcuna  parte  (dei  bani  ncupersti)pote8se  converters! 

colleaitantode* 

moiorfdell'editto 


a  pane  (dei  ban!  rlcuperati) potesse  c 
in  eresioni  dl  aemlnaij,  di  seuole  «  di  collegj  tanto  de* 
padri  Oesuite,  quail  in  gran  parte  fun 
diCesare.oomediaJtirrrel%iosl.>»  ft 


recovered 


^     l»  [that  seme  part  of  the 
might  btappUed  to  the  r    
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■eanoot  were  yet  reoorered,  they  excited  dis- 
cord and  wrangling  between  the  orders,  with 
respect  to  their  several  claims  to  poesess  them, 
and  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  res- 
pecting the  right  of  collation. 

Bat  to  these  ecclesiastical  misonderstand- 
ingii  were  added  temporal  ones,  of  far  more 
serioas  and  extensive  nature.  The  imperial 
troops  were  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the 
country;  their  marches  exhausted  the  resour- 
ces of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabitants ;  the 
soldier  maltreated  the  burgher  and  the  pea- 
sant, as  the  general  did  the  prince.  Wallen- 
stein  held  the  most  insolent  language.  Even 
the  emperor's  old  allies,  the  heuls  of  the 
League,  particularly  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
were  dissatii^ed  with  the  present,  and  uneasy 
about  the  future. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  it  befel  that 
Ferdinand,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  his 
son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  assembled  the  ca- 
tholic electors  at  Ratisbon  in  the  summer  of 
1630.  The  opportunity  could  not  pass  away 
without  mention  of  all  other  public  affiiirs. 

The  emperor  saw  clearly  that  he  must  give 
way  somewhat.  His  intention  was  to  make 
concessions  in  G^roan  affairs :  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  suspend  the  edict  of  restitution, 
as  regarded  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  and 
Sectoral' Saxony,  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
respecting  the  Falatinate  and  Mecklenburg, 
and  even  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Swe- 
den ;  to  which  end  negociations  were  actually 
entered  on,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  he  should 
concentrate  all  his  strength  upon  Italy,  bring 
the  Mantuan  war  to  an  end,  and  constrain  the 
pope  to  recognize  his  ecclesiastical  claim&* 

He  was  fain  to  believe  that,  havinjg^  to  do 
with  German  princes,  he  should  obtain  most 
by  a  tone  of  concession  in  German  matters. 
But  the  situation  of  thiii^  was  not  so  simple. 

The  spirit  of  the  ItaLco-French  opposition 

•emfiMiiCf,  endowpaentf,  tcbooU,  and  collegeg,  af  well  of 
the  Jetutta,  whe  had  been  In  great  part  the  inatigaton  of 
the  epipen>r'j  edict,  aa  of  other  orden  of  the  cleraT.]  The 
Jeauit  achoola  woald  thua  have  apread  over  all  liorth 
Oennasf. 

•  Diraaccio  Pallotta,  2  Ag.  1630,  mentkma  among  the 
peinta  that  were  to  be  dlfcueeed:  *<1^  Se  ai  dovevaaoa- 
penderootirareaTanil  I'ediiiodellaricuperttionede'  beni 
•cclci- :  V.  8e  havendoai  da  procedere  avanti  tk  aveeaeda 
soapendere  quanto  a  ouelll  cne  erano  negli  ataii  dell'  elet* 
tari  di  Saaaonia  e  di  6rmndenbiir|o:  •diueHnmtmti  a  am- 
pndarU:  V.  Qaaiuo  ai  beneficii  e  benl  ecclei*  che  ai 
•eaoo  rfcupenti,  preiendevaai  che  alii  Imperatori  apeu 
6°.  Tratuvaai  di  reatitnire  11 


dncato  di  MechelboKh  agli  antichi  padroni,  alccooie  il 
palatiaato  almeno  iafentere  al  i  * 
^vdhiie  deUa  relasiese  eauoll 


B  al  palatino,  con  perpetoo  pre* 

_^ _^  .  olica,  come  era  aegnito  con 

DanlBiarca."    CI-  Whether  the  edla  for  the  refutation  of 


•ccleaiaatical  poMowiona  ihmild  be  auapended  or  pot  in 
ivree.  ^  Whether,  in  caae  it  waa  to  be  enforced,  Hebonld 
be  auapended  aa  for  aa  regarded  thoae  in  the  atatea  of  the 
alecioni  of  Saxony  and  Bimndenbargh:  mnd  apimionM  in- 
dkud  ummr4»  nspmMng  H.  3.  Aa  ior  the  beneflcea  and 
■  ecdcsiaatical  emMumenta  recovered,  K  waa  main* 


taittBd  thai  the  nominatian  to  them  belonged  to  the  empe- 
aar  .  .  ^  .  .  6.  The  reetautien  ef  the  duchjof  MeckleU' 
bw^h  to  itaold  pomeaeon  waa  diacaaaed,  aa  well  aa  that 
•f  at  leaat  the  Lower  Ptlatinate  to  the  Palatine,  to  the  per- 
maneat  detrimeBi  of  the  catbelic  aeliglon,  aa  had  been 
ihe  caaeia  Denmark.] 


had  crept  in  among  the  catholic  electan,  and 
its  leaden  sought  to  turn  the  discontent  of 
thoee  princes  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
ends. 

First  appeared  Rocci,  the  papal  nuncio  in 
Ratisboo.  He  had  every  cause  to  emjAof  all 
arts  that  could  impede  the  execution  of  the 
emperor's  Italian  and  anti-papal  tcbentes. 

The  pope  had  enjoined  him,  above  all  things 
to  enter  into  and  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  in  a  short 
time  be  announced  that  this  understandiiig 
was  kept  up  in  the  profoundest  secresy  ;*  he 
produced  a  declaration  c€  the  catholic  electors, 
that  in  all  ecclesiastical  mattera  they  would 
continue  in  union  with  him,  and  that  they 
would  especially  uphold  the  jurisdiction  and 
the  dignity  of  the  papal  see. 

But,  to  ^ve  matters  a  decisive  turn,  father 
Joseph,  Richelieu*s  conffdant,  came  to  the 
nuncio's  aid.  Never  was  the  consummate 
craft  of  this  capuchin  more  active,  more  ef- 
fective* or  more  obvious  to  those  who  were 
privy  to  the  proceedings,  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. Monsieur  de  l^n,  his  colleague  in 
Ratisbon,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  embasBy, 
said  that  fiither  Joseph  had  no  soul,  but  in  iti 
stead  shallows  and  quicksands,  into  which 
whoever  dealt  with  him  was  sure  to  ft.lL 

Through  these  mediators  the  emperor's 
German  confederates  were  speedily  made  to 
coalesce  with  the  Italico-French  opposition  to 
him.  Nothing  was  done  towards  a  reconcili- 
ation oC  the  empire  with  Sweden,  or  towards 
tranquillizing  the  protestants;  never  would 
the  pope  have  consented  to  the  suspension  of 
the  edict  of  restitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  electors  insisted  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Italy,  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  imperial  generalissimo,  who  comported 
himself  as  an  unlimited  dictator. 

And  so  mighty  was  this  influence,  so  adroit- 
ly was  it  pressed,  that  the  puissant  emperor, 
in  the  zenith  of  bis  power,  gave  way  withoot 
resistance  or  condition. 

Whilst  these  negotiations  were  pending,  his 
troops  had  conquered  Mantua,  and  he  roidit 
regard  himself  as  lord  and  master  of  Itiuy. 
At  this  moment  he  submitted  to  cede  Mantua 
to  the  duke  of  Nevers,  in  exchange  for  the 
unmeaning  formality  of  an  apology.  But  the 
other  demands  of  the  confederates  were  per- 
haps still  more  significant  The  German 
princes,  France,  and  the  pope,  were  alike 
threatened  by  the  genera],  to  whose  person 
was  bound  the  success  of  the  imperial  annsi 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  hated  him,  and 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  emperor,  for 
peace  sake,  gave  him  up. 

At  the  moment  when  he  could  master  Italy 


•  Diapaccio  Rocci,  9  SetL  1630.  **  E  qneau  comepon- 
densa  rloacl  moltofnittaoaa,  perch«  BaTiera  di  bwa  eaore 
oper^cheinqnelconTeatonon  ai  trui/b  ddle  operaUeni 
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SWEDISH  WAR.—POSITION  OF  THE  POPB. 


he  let  it  it  slip  out  of  his  hands !  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  most  formidable  and  warlike 
enemy  attacked  him  in  Germany,  he  dis- 
missed the  general  who* alone  could  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  defend  him!  Never 
did  policy  and  negociation  produce  more  vast 
results. 

Swedish  tDor.-^PotUum  of  the  Pope. 

And  now  the  war  really  begun.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered 
upon  it  under  ^vourable  auspices.  For  had 
not  the  imperial  army  been  raised  in  Wallen- 
stein's  name,  and  been  personally  devoted  and 
pledged  to  him  ?  The  emperor  even  dismiss- 
ed a  part  of  it,  and  subjected  the  contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  generals,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  discretional  with  themselves,  to  the 
control  of  the  circles  of  the  empire.*  Assur- 
edly the  emperor,  by  dismissing  bis  geoeral 
at  the  same  time  broke  up  his  army,  and  took 
from  it  its  moral  force.  Torquato  Conti,  an 
Italian,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  popof  was  with  such  a  body  to 
make  head  against  the  emboldened  and  zeal- 
ous foe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  failed  out- 
right: the  imperial  army  no  longer  was  what 
it  had  been :  nothing  was  seen  in  it  but  inde- 
cision, vaccination,  panic,  and  defeat  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  drove  it  utterly  out  of  the 
field,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
lower  Oder. 

At  first  it  was  believed  in  Upper  Germany 
that  this  was  of  little  moment  to  the  rest 
of  the  empire;  and  Tilly  continued  with 
great'  composure  to  pursue  his  operation  on 
the  EH  be.  When  at  last  he  took  Madgeburg, 
the  pope  re^rded  it  as  a  great  victory,  and 
the  most  brilliant  hopes  were  founded  on  the 
event  A  commissioner  was  actually  ap- 
pointed, at  Tilly^s  suggestion,  **to  arrange 
the  afiairs  of  the  archbishopric,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  catholic  church." 

But  this  very  measure  was  the  cause  that  all 
the  protestant  princes  who  were  yet  undecided 
now  attached  themselves  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, and  on  Tilly's  endeavouring  to  prevent 
them,  became  involved  in  a  hostility  With  the 
League,  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  dis- 
tinction between  leaguers  and  imperialists. 
The  battle  of  Leipsig  followed:  Tilly  was 
completely  routed,  and  the  protestant  forces 
poured  alike  over  the  countries  of  the  leaguers 
and  of  the  imperialists.  Wiirzburg  and  Bam- 
berg fell  into  the  king's  hands ;  on  the  Rhine 
the  protestants  of  the  remote  north  met  the 
old  champions  of  Catholicism,  the  Spanish 
troops,— their  mingled  skulls  are  to  be  seen 
at  Oppenheim;    Mainz  was  conquered ;   all 


*  AdlzreiUOT,  iii.  rv.  48.  "CesarBUtuit  neinpoeteram 
fiipendia  pro  tribnnorum  arbitiio  fed  ex  circulomm  pno- 
•crlpu  moderatione  pendereniar.*' 


oppressed  princes  joined  the  king ;  tiie  exiled 
palatine  appeared  in  his  camp.     , 

The  inevitable  result  of  an  enterprize  called 
forth  and  sanctioned  by  the  catholic  opposition, 
from  political  views,  was  an  advantage  to  pro- 
testantism. The  party  that  had  b^n  over- 
powered and  oppressed,  found  itself  once  more 
suddenly  victorious.  It  is  true,  the  king  ex- 
tended his  protection  to  the  catholics  gener- 
ally, as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  terms  of 
his  engagement;  but  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  come  to  rescue  his  breth- 
ren in  faith  from  the  violence  done  to  their 
consciences.*  He  took  under  his  special  pro- 
tection the  evangelical  ministers  who  were 
subject  to  catholic  governments, — as,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  Erfurt;  he  also  everywhere 
proclaimed  the  Augsburg  confession;  the  ex- 
iled parish  clergy  returned  to  the  palatinate, 
and  the  preaching  of  Lutheranism  once  more 
ranged  the  land  in  the  train  of  the  victorious 
army. 

Such  were  the  strange  perplexities  into 
which  fell  the  policy  of  Urban  VIII.  In  00 
far  as  the  king  attack^  and  overcome  the 
Austrian  power,  he  was  the  natural  ally  <^ 
the  pope.  This  was  at  once  made  apparent 
in  the  affiiirs  of  Italy.  Influenced  by  his 
losses  in  Germany,  the  emperor  consented,  in 
the  year  1631,  to  still  more  unfavourable  con- 
ditions in  the  afihir  of  Mantua,  than  he  had 
submitted  to  the  year  before  at  Ratisbon. 
Nay,  there  even  subsisted,  if  not  direct,  yet 
indirect  ties,  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
once  more  victorious  protestant  powers.  ^  I 
speak  of  the  matter  from  good  authority,** 
says  Aloys  Contarmi,  who  was  first  at  the 
French,  and  afterwards  at  the  Roman  court ; 
^*  I  was  present  at  every  negociation :  the 
pope's  nuncios  always  seconded  Richelieu's 
undertakings,  both  when  they  concerned  his 
own  safety,  and  when  they  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  unite  Bavaria  and  the  league  with 
France.  With  regard  to  his  alliance  with 
Holland,  and  with  the  protestant  powers  in 
general,  they  held  their  peace,  not  to  say 
they  sanctioned  it  Other  popes  would  per- 
haps have  felt  some  compunctious  visitings  at 
this :  Urban*s  nuncios  acquired  by  such  means 
increased  consideration  and  personal  advan- 
tages."! 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  emperor's  com- 
plaints. **  The  Roman  court  had  first  induced 
him  to  publish  the  edict  of  restoration,  and 
now  abandoned  him  in  the  war  that  ensued 
from  thence;  tlie  pope  had  frustrated  the 
election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans ;  he 
encouraged  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  word 
and  deed,  to  pursue  a  separate  line  of  policy, 
and  to  ally  himself  with  France ;  it  was  vain 


*  Letter  from  the  king  to  the  town  of  Schweinftirt  in 
Chemniu :  Schwedischer  Krieg,  Th.  i.  p.  331. 
t  Ahiiae  Contarini :  Belaiione  di  Boma,  leas. 
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But  what  a  flame  would  this  have  kindM ! 
Events  already  took  a  turn  which  left  bo 
doubt  as  to  their  nature,  and  which  would 
of  necessity  give  a  different  bent  to  the  papal 
policy. 

Urban  VIII.  flattered  himself  for  a  while 
that  the  king^  would  conclude  a  treaty  of  nev- 
trality  with  Bavaria,  and  replace  the  spiritual 
princes  in  their  dominion&  But  every  attempt 
at  a  reconciliation  of  interests  so  diametrically 
opposed  very  speedily  fkiled.  The  Swedim 
forces  poured  into  Bavaria;  Tilly  fell;  Jlo- 
nich  was  conquered;  and  dnke  Bembaid 
pressed  forward  towaitls  the  Tyrol. 

No  doubt  could  now  be  any  longer  enter- 
tained of  what  the  pope  and  cathoficisni  bad 
to  expect  from  the  Swedes.  How  utterly  was 
the  state  of  things  changed  in  a  moment ! 
But  now  the  hope  had  been  cherished  <^  win- 
ning back  to  Catholicism  the  dioceses  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  now  the  king  coe- 
ceived  the  plan  of  converting  the  South  Ger- 
man endowments  which  were  in  his  hands 
into  temporal  principalities.  He  already  be- 
gan to  talk  of  his  duchy  of  Franconia,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  fix  hia  royal  court  at 
Augsburg. 

Two  years  before,  the  pope  had  reason  to 
dread  the  descent  of  the  Austrians  upon  Italy, 
and  had  been  threatened  with  an  attack  upon 
Rome.  Now  the  Swedes  appeared  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy :  with  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Sweden  and  Gothland,  borne  by  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  were  associated  reminiscences  that 
awoke  in  the  minds  of  eith^  party.* 

Restoration  of  the  balance  qfthe  two  ooi|/€t- 
sion$. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  strife  that  filled  Crermany  for  sixteoi 
years  longer.  Enough  if  we  have  remarked 
bow  that  mighty  progress  of  Catholicism, 
which  was  in  the  act  of  forever  mastering 
Germany,  was  checked  in  its  career,  even  at 
the  moment  it  was  about  to  annihilate  pro- 
testantism at  its  source,  and  encountered  a 
victorious  resistance.  It  may  be  laid  down 
a»  a  general  maxim,  that  Catholicism,  regard- 
ed as  an  unity,  was  not  capable  of  enduring 
its  own  victories.  The  head  of  the  choroh 
himself  thought  it  necessary,  for  political  rea- 
sons, to  set  himself  against  the  powers  that 
had  most  upheld  and  extended  his  spiritual 
authority.  Catholics,  in  concert  with  the 
pope,  called  forth  the  yet  uncrushed  powers 
of  protestantism,  and  prepared  its  path. 


to  Mlicit  of  Uihan  such  aid  in  money  or  men 
as  other  popes  had  often  aflforded:  he  even 
refused  to  condemn  the  alliance  of  the  French 
with  the  heretics,  or  to  declare  the  existing 
war  a  war  of  religion."*  In  the  year  1632 
we  find  the  imperial  ambassadors  in  Rome 
urging,  above  aJl  things,  the  last-mentioned 
point  The  pope's  declaration,  they  said, 
could  even  yet  produce  the  most  important 
e£^ts ;  even  yet  it  was  not  altogether  im- 
possible to  repulse  the  king  of  Sweden :  he 
had  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

The  pope  replied,  with  frigid  erudition, 
**  With  thirty  thousand  men  Alexander  c<>n- 
quered  the  world." 

He  persisted  in  it  that  it  was  no  war  of  re- 
ligion; it  related  only  to  affiiirs  of  state. 
Furthermore,  the  papal  treasury  was  exhaust- 
ed, he  could  do  noting. 

The  members  of  the  curia  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  were  amazed.  **  Amidst  the 
conflagration  of  catholic  churches  and  con- 
vents, -*so  they  expressed  themselves, — 
^  ttko  pope  stands  as  cdd  and  as  rigid  as  ice. 
The  king  of  Sweden  has  more  zeal  for  his 
Lutheranism  than  the  holy  father  for  the  sole 
saving  faith." 

The  Spaniards  had  once  more  recourse  to 
a  protest  Cardinal  Borgia  appeared  before 
Urban  VIIL  as  once  Olivarez  did  before  Six- 
tus  v.,  to  protest  solemnly  against  the  con- 
duct of  his  holiness.  The  scene  that  ensued 
was,  perhaps,  still  more  violent  than  that  on 
the  former  occasion.  Whilst  the  pope  burst 
into  a  boiling  rage,  and  interrupted  the  am- 
bassador, the  cardinals  present  took  part  with 
the  one  skie  or  the  other.  The  ambassador 
was  forced  to  ccxitent  himelf  with  delivering 
in  his  protest  in  writing.f  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  the  zealous  catholic  party  :  the 
thought  presently  arose,  particularly  >at  the 
instigation  of  the  Ludovisio,  the  cardinal  ne- 
phew  of  the  last  reign,  of  palling  a  council  in 
opposition  to  the  pope.{ 

•  AluioeContaiinl:  ^'Gli  Alemanni  si  preteodoDO  de- 
lofli  dal  papa,  perchft  dope  aver  e^li  reiterataroente  per- 
suarn  1'  imperaiore  di  ripetere  dalli  ereiici  i  beni  ecciesi- 
aatiei  d*  Alemagna  ch'  erano  in  loro  iiiaiii}Oiigine  di  tame 
guerre,  resisieflae  S.  SU*  pel  alio  reiterate- sped! zioni  di 
cardlt*  e  d'  arobri*  nelle  aasistenze  di  danaro,  nel  mandar 
gente  e  bandiere  con  I'eeemplo  de'  weceasori,  nel  publi- 
car  la  guerradi  religione.  nell'  impeaire  coUeflcomuniche 
f  li  appoggi  ai  medesiini  neretici  dellaFmncia:  anzi  nel 
medesimo  tempo  riurdata  l'  eletlione  del  re  de'  Romani. 
confemiato  il  duca  di  Baviera  con  la  l^a  cattolica  all' 
unione  di  Francia,  aasisiendo  lo  medesimo  di  danari  e  di 
conaiglio  per  sofltenersi  in  corpo  separato.  II  papa  si 
lagna  d'esser  tenuto  eretico  et  amatore  di  buoni  progressi 
de*  protestanti,  com  talvolta  in  efTetto  non  li  ebbe  dis- 
cariA* 

t  ^^Nelli  quale,**  sajs  cardinal  Cecchini,  in  his  antobi- 
ography,  *^conc1udeva  che  tutti  li  danni  cheper  lepre- 
senti  turbolenze  erano  per  venire  alia  christianiiA,  sanano 
stall  atuibuiti  alia  negligensa  del  papa."  [In  which  it 
laid  it  down,  that  all  the  evils  which  should  come  upon 
Christendom  through  the  present  troubles,  would  be  attri- 
butable to  the  pope's  negligence.] 

t  Al.  Contarini  speatcs  of  the  "  orecchio  che  si  prestava 
in  Spagna  alio  pratiche  di  Ludovisio  per  un  concilio" 
[the  ear  that  was  lent  in  Spain  to  Ludovisio^  ioggesUons 
and  «fibru  Ihr  a  council.] 


*  Nererthelesa  Al.  Contarini  aven ;  **  L'opfnione  Tlve 
ttituvia  che  a  S.  S^-  sia  dispiaciuu  la  morte  del  re  dl 
Suezia  e  che  piii  gode  o  per  dir  meglio  manco  t«na  I  pio> 
gressi  de'  protestanti  che  degli  Austriacl."  iOui  Um  opi- 
nion still  prevails  that  his  holiness  regrets  the  death  of  we 
king  of  Sweden,  and  that  he  is  beuer  pleased  with,  or 
rather  fears  less,  the  success  of  the  protestants  thaa  ttai 
of  the  Austrians.] 
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Plans  of  soch  magnitude  as  those  enter- 
taioed  by  Casta v us  Aaolphus,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  could  not,  indeed,  be  carried  out 
after  the  untimely  death  of  that  sovereign : 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  triumphs  of  pro- 
testantism were  by  no  means  to  he  ascribed 
to  its  own  intrinsic  power.  But  neither  was 
Catholicism  able  ever  more  to  overpower  pro- 
testantism, not  even  when  it  had  better  com- 
bined its  strength,  when  Bavaria  had  again 
joined  the  emperor,  and  Urban,  too,  once  more 
paid  subsidies. 

This  conviction  was  speedily  arrived  at,  at 
least  in  Germany.  In  fact,  the  peace  of 
Prague  was  founded  upon  it  The  emperor 
suffered  his  edict  of  restitution  to  drop,  while 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  states  in  alli- 
ance with  him,  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  re-esta- 
blishment of  protestantism  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria. 

Pope  Urban,  it  is  true,  opposed  every  mea- 
sure at  variance  with  the  edict  of  restitution, 
and  in  the  emperor^s  spiritual  council  he  had 
the  Jesuits  on  his  side,  especially  father  La- 
mormain,  who  was  frequently  lauded  as  **a 
worthy  father  confessor,  a  man  influenced  by 
no  worldly  consideration*;"  but  the  majority 
were  against  him,  including  the  capuchins 
Quiroga  and  Valerian,  and  cardinals  Die- 
trichstein  and  Pazmany,  who  asserted  that, 
provided  the  catholic  religion  was  preserved 
in  its  purity  in  the  hereditary  Austrian  do- 
minions, freedom  of  conscience  might  be  al- 
lowed the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  peace  of 
Prague  was  proclaimed  in  Vienna  from  all  the 
pulpits :  the  capuchins  boasted  of  their  share 
in  that  "  honourable  and  holy"  work,  and  cele- 
brated it  with  special  soleomities:  hardly 
could  the  nuncio  hinder  Te  Deum  being 
aing.t 

*  Letten  del  cardl.  Barberino  al  nuntio  Baglione,  17 
Mano,  1636 :  "  Enendo  azione  de  generoeo  Christiano  e 
degno  confeaaore  di  un  pio  imperatore.  ciO  che  egli  ha 
latto  rimirando  pit  il  cielo  che  il  mondo."  . 

f  From  Baclioni'a  correspondence.  a«  extracted  in  the 
Clh  Tol.  of  Nicoleui,  e.  g.  April  14.  1636.  **  Diste  un  I  giren  anr  aid  to  the  emperor  except  on  condition  of 
riorno  il  come  di  Ognate  che  aasolutamente  il  re  di  {  peace  with  Saxony :  whereat  the  nuncio  raarvelling  said, 
Spagna  non  avrebbe  dato  ajuto  alcuno  air  imperatore  se  >  that  the  piety  of  the  catholic  Icing  demanded  that  such 
DOn  in  caeo  che  s^piine  1<k  pace  con  Saasonia:  di  che  'aid  ahouid  be  aflbrded  in  abundance  without  r^ard  to 
nianiTi|liando9i  il  nunsio  disse  che  la  piet&  del  re  caito-  that  peace,  which  the  king  would  have  done  better  to  in- 
lico  ricbiedeva  che  si  cumulasaero  gli  ajuti  non  aeguendo  |  temipt,  it  being  a  matter  that  concerned  heretics,  and  to 
detta  pace,  laquale  doveva  piutloeto  disturbarsi,  traitan* ,  apply  his  mind:  to  an  universal  peace  with  the  catholic 
dosi  con  ereiici,  ed  applicare  V  aniroo  alia  pace  univer-  sovereigns.  He  was  answered,  that  his  reasoning  would 
sale  coi  principi  cattolici.  FulU  rispoeto  che  ci5  segul- 1  be  iust  bad  the  war  been  undertalcen  for  the  weal  of  souls, 
rebbe  quando  la  guerra  si  fosse  fatu  per  la  salute  delle  |  and  not  for  the  recovery  of  ecclesiastical  property ;  and 
anime  e  non  per  la  ricupenixione  de' oeni  eccleaiastici,  father  Quiroga  further  told  the  nuncio,  that  the  emperor 
ed  il  pedre  Quiroga  soggiunse  al  nunzio  che  V  imperatore  i  had  been  Imposed  upon  by  those  who  had  Dersuaded  him 
era  staio  gabbaio  da  quelli  che  1'  havevano  persuaso  a  fare  to  issue  the  edict  of^restiiuiion.  meaning  thereby  the  Je- 
V  editto  della  ricuperazione  d'  beni  eccleaiastici,  volendo   suits,  and  that  everything  had  been  done  from  interested 


Whilst  Urban  VIIL,  though  practically  he 
contributed  so  much  to  the  f^ustation  of  the 
catholic  schemes,  still  in  theory  refused  to 
abandon  the  least  of  his  pretensions,  all  he 
effected  was,  that  the  papacy  assumed  a  posi- 
tion apart  from  the  living  and  effective  mte- 
rests  of  the  world.  NoUiing  more  tdangij 
demonstrated  this  than  the  instructions  he 
gave  Ginetti,  his  legate  in  Cologne,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  attempt  at  concluding  a  gene- 
ral peace  in  the  year  1636.  The  envoy's 
hands  were  tied  precisely  on  all  weighty 

Soints  on  which  the  negotiation  absolutely  and 
irectl^  depended.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
necessities,  for  example,  was  the  re-estabii^- 
meat  of  the  palatinate ;  nevertheless,  the  legate 
was  enjoined  to  resist  the  restoration  of  the  pa- 
latinate to  an  uncathoiic  prince.*  That  which 
had  early  appeared  as  unavoidable  in  Prague, 
the  granting  some  concessions  to  the  protest- 
ants  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
became  subsequently  still  more  so ;  neverthe- 
less, the  legate  was  admonished  "  to  extraor- 
dinary zeal  not  to  yield  any  thing  in  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  possessions  that  might  turn 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  protestants."  The 
pope  would  not  even  sanction  the  treaties  of 
peace  with  protestant  powers.  The  envoy 
was  not  to  give  his  support  to  any  design  of 
including  uie  Hollanders  ii^  the  peace:  he 
was  to  stand  out  against  every  transfer  or 
surrender  to  Sweden, — ^the  only  thought  of 
the  kind  at  Ijhe  time  relating  to  one  sea- 
port: "the  Divine  mercy  would  soon  find 
means  to  remove  that  nation  out  of  Ger- 
naany." 

The  Roman  see  could  no  longer  entertain 
any  reasonable  hope  of  mastering  the  protest- 
ants;  it  was,  however,  of  vast  importance, 
thaty  however  involuntary,  yet,  by  its  obsti- 
nate pertinacity  in  upholding  pretensions  that 
could  never  be  realized,  it  put  it  out  of  its 
power  to  exercise  any  essential  infiuence 


rebbe  quando  la  guerra  si  fosse  fatta 
anime  e  non  per  la  ricuperaxione  de' 
ed  il  pedre  Quiroga  soggiunse  al  nunzio 

*^iioda       •••••.. 

tnzione  d' beni  ecclesiastici,  volendo   suits,  and 
Intendere  d'  Oesuiii.  e  che  tntto  erasi  £uto  per  interesse  *  motives.    But  the  nuncio  replying  that  the  advice  had 
proprio:  ma  avendo  il  nunxio  risposto  che  la  persuasione  i  been  given  with  a  good  intention,  father  Quiroga  v 
*  "  ..-.«.  j  pjjqh^  ihat  he  buret  out  into  very  intemperate  Tanj 


era  stata  imerposta  con  buona  inienzione,  il  ^re  Qui- 
roga si  accese  m  mantera  che  monippe  in  termini  eeor- 
bitanti,  sicchA  al  nunzio  fu  difficile  il  ripigliario,  perchA 
magglormente  non  eccedesse.  Ma  Ognate  pass6  piil  oltre, , 
dicendo  che  I'imperatore  non  poteva  in  conio  alcuno  riti< ' 
rarsi  dalla  pace  con  Sassonia  per  la  necessity  in  cui  tro* 
▼avasi,  non  potentie  resistere  a  unti  nemici,  e  che  non 


jryinte  . 
and  the  nuncio  had  great  difflcult:^  in  rebuking  his  vio- 
lence and  preventing  him  from  going  still  further.  But 
Onate  went  even  beyond  this,  saying,  that  the  emperor 
could  on  no  account  withdraw  fh>m  the  peace  with 
Saxony,  by  reason  of  the  exigency  of  his  condition,  being 
unable  to  resist  so  many  enemies;  and  that  he  was  not 


▼avasi,  non  potentie  resistere  a  unti  nemici,  e  che  non  i  unable  to  resist  so  many  enemies;  and  that  he  was  no( 
era  obbligato  a  riroettervi  Tbavere  de'  suoi^tati  heredi*  obliged  thereby  to  cede  the  rights  of  his  hereditary  domi 
taij,  ma  solamente  quelli  dell'  Imperio  che  erano  tenuis-  nions,  but  only  those  of  the  empire,  which  were  very  fn- 
iimi,  •  che  non  compliva  di  tirare  avanti  con  perictrio  di  considerable,  and  not  worth  insisting  on  to  the  hazard  of 
I  gU  uni  e  gli  altri."    [The  count  Onate  one  day   the  wholej 


iaid,  that  decidedly  the  klsg  of  Spain  would  noi  have!     *Slii:  Merearto,  iL  p.  967. 
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over  the  relations  of  its  own  adherents  to  the 
protestants. 

Rome  continued,  indeed,  to  send  her  am- 
bassadors to  the  congress  assembled  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  peace.  Ginetti  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Machiavelli,  Rosetti,  and  Chigi. 
Ginetti,  it  was  said,  was  very  frugal,  and 
thereby  prejudiced  his  own  efficiency ;  Machi- 
avelli was  thought  to  make  his  functions  sub- 
servient only  to  his  own  exaltation  in  rank ; 
Rosetti  was  unacceptable  to  the  French ; — 
such  are  the  explanations  ofiered  for  the  in- 
significance of  their  influence  ;*  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  thing  itself,  the  position  the  pope 
had  taken  up,  rendered  any  efTectual  interre- 
rence  on  the  part  of  his  nuncios  impossible. 
Chi^i  was  able  and  popular ;  yet  he  accom- 
plished nothing.  A  peace  was  concluded  be- 
fore his  eyes,  precisely  such  as  the  papal  see 
had  deprecated.  The  elector  palatine  and  all 
the  exiled  princes  were  restored.  So  fiir  from 
anything  like  a  confirmation  of  the  edict  of 
restitution  being  thought  of,  many  spiritual 
endowments  were  absolutely  secularized  and 
surrendered  to  the  protestauts.  Spain  re- 
solved at  last  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Hollanders,  those  rebels  to  pope  and 
king.  The  Swedes  retained  a  considerable 
part  of  the  empire.  The  curia  could  not  ap- 
prove of  even  the  emperor's  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  since  it  contamed  stipulations 
respecting  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  by  which 
it  conceived  its  own  rights  were  mvaded. 
The  papacy  felt  itself  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  protesting,  determined  at  least  to 
utter  the  principles  it  had  been  unable  to  carry 
into  effect.  But  even  this  had  been  foreseen 
and  provided  for.  The  articles  of  the  West- 
phalian  treaty  touching  ecclesiastical  matters 
began  with  a  declaration,  that  no  heed  should 
be  ^iven  to  any  one  who  should  gainsay  them, 
be  ne  who  he  might,  whether  of  secular  or 
spiritual  station.f 

By  this  peace  a  termination  was  at  last  put 
to  the  grand  struggle  between  protestants  and 
catholics ;  but  one  wholly  different  from  that 
which  had  been  attempted  in  the  edict  of  re- 
stitution. Catholicism  still  retained  vast  ac- 
quisitions, since  the  year  1624  was  taken  as 
ttie  standard,  to  the  condition  existing  in 
which  all  things  were  to  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  protestant  party  obtained  that 
parity  in  the  diet  which  was  so  indispensable 
for  it,  and  which  had  been  so  long  withheld. 
All  the  relations  of  the  empire  were  arranged 
in  accordance  with  that  prmciple. 

Manifestly  there  was  now  an  utter  end  to 
undertakings  such  as  had  formerly  been  at- 
tempted, and  with  success. 

On  the  contrary,  the  results  of  the  struggle 
in  Germany  reacted  on  the  adjoining  countries. 


*  PaHaTicini :  Vita  di  papa  Alejandro  YII.  MS. 
f  OnuMkkiaGlMii  FriedMiichluii,  An.  ▼.  f  1. 


Though  the  emperor  had  been  able  to  up- 
hold Catholicism  in  his  hereditary  dominioii« 
still  he  was  compelled  to  make  concessions  to 
the  protestants  in  Hungary.  In  the  year  1645 
he  found  himself  constrained  to  give  them 
back  no  inconsiderable  number  of  churches. 

After  the  leap  Sweden  had  made,  to  a  sta- 
tion of  universal  importance,  what  hope  re- 
mained for  Poland  that  it  should  ever  realize 
its  old  pretensions  respecting  that  kmgdom  1 
Wladisiav  IV.  even  eschewwi  the  proselvti*- 
inff  zeal  of  his  father,  and  was  a  gracious  king 
to  his  dissident  subjects. 

Even  in  France  Richelieu  favoured  the 
Hu^enots  after  they  had  been  despoiled  of 
their  political  independence.  But  he  ren- 
dered a  far  greater  service  to  the  principle  of 
protestantism,  by  continuing  to  wa^  with 
that  foremost  champion  of  Catholicism,  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  a  war  for  life  or  death, 
that  shook  its  very  foundations.  This  was  the 
only  discord  which  the  pope  might  have  al- 
layed without  a  scruple;  but  whilst  all  the 
others  were  actually  appeased,  this  continued 
to  rage,  and  incessantly  convulsed  the  bosom 
of  the  catholic  world. 

Up  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Dutch 
had  taken  the  most  successnil  part  in  the  war 
against  Spain.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  their 
power  and  their  wealth.  But  in  strivin^r  after 
the  ascendency  in  the  east,  they  came  m  vio- 
lent collision  with  the  progress  of  catholic 
missions  in  those  regions. 

In  England  alone  Catholicism,  or  something 
analogous  to  its  outward  forms,  seemed  at 
times  likely  to  gain  footing.  We  find  ambas- 
sadors from  the  English  court  at  Rome,  and 
papal  agents  in  England.  The  queen,  who 
was  treated  at  Rome  with  a  sort  of  official 
recognition,*  exercised  an  influence  over  her 
husband  which  seemed  likely  inevitably  to 
extend  to  religion :  an  approximation  to  the 
usages  of  ca^olicism  was  already  made  m 
many  ceremonies.  But  the  final  result  in  this 
case  was  the  very  opposite  to  what  was  ex- 
pected. Charles  I.  in  his  heart  hardly  ever 
lapsed  from  protestant  doctrine ;  but  even 
those  slight  approaches  which  he  permitted 
himself  towards  the  catholic  ritual,  resulted 
in  his  ruin.  It  seemed  as  though  the  violent 
excitement,  which  had  produced  such  long, 
universal,  and  incessant  conflicts  in  the  pro- 


*  Nani:  Relatione  dl  Roma,  1640:  «Con  la  reghiad* 
Iii|hilteiTa  paata  communicatione  de'  ministri  con  officii 
e  aonativi  di  coneeia,  e  si  concede  a  quelle  M*a.  aomina- 
Uone  di  cardinali  a  pare  degll  altri  re."  Spada:  Rela- 
tione della  nunziaiuta  di  Francia,  1641:  "11  Sr.  coate 
Roeeetti,  reeidente  in  quel  regno,  bene  corrisponde  neU* 
OMequio  g\i  ordini  del  Sr.  Cardi.  Barterini  proleuoce 
tuiti  pieni  deir  ardore  e  zelo  di  S.  £m«.'*  [Minieierial 
communications  are  kept  up  with  ttie  queen  of  England, 
with  offices  and  gifts  or  courtesy,  and  her  majestj  is  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  nominating  cardinals  in  like  man- 
ner as  other  soTereigns.  . . .  Count  Roseui,  resident  in 
that  kingdom,  duW  and  obsequiously  reciprocates  the  or- 
ders of  cardinal  Barberini,the  protector,  all  fiUod  with 
the  ardour  and  taal  of  his  emintnce.] 
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testant  world  at  largfe,  was  becoming  ccmcen- 
trated  in  the  puritans.  Ireland  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  from  their  sway,  and 
to  organize  herself  as  a  catholic  country :  she 
was  subjected  to  but  the  severer  thraldom. 
The  aristocracy  and  commons  of  England  con- 
stituted a  power,  the  rise  of  which  marks  a 
revival  of  protestantism  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. 

By  these  events,  bounds  were  forever  set  to 
Catholicism.  It  was  assigned  its  definite  limits, 
and  could  never  again  seriously  contemplate 
those  schemes  of  universal  conquest  it  had 
previously  entertained. 


Indeed,   the  intellectual  development 
Europe  had  taken  a  turn  that  rendered  this 
impossible. 

Impulses,  perilous  to  the  higher  principle 
of  unity,  had  become  predominant:  the  force 
of  the  religious  element  had  waned;  political 
considerations  swayed  the  world. 

For  it  was  not  by  their  own  arms  the  pro- 
testants  were  saved.  It  was,  above  all  things, 
a  rent  in  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  that  en- 
abled them  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  In 
the  year  1631  we  find  the  two  great  catholic 
powers  in  league  with  the  protestants,  France 
openly  so,  and  Spain  at  least  in  secret  It  is 
certain  that  the  Spaniards  at  this  period  had 
established  an  understanding  with  the  French 
Huguenots. 

&it  there  was  just  as  little  unanimity 
amongst  the  protestants.  tt  was  not  alone 
that  the  Lutherans  and  the  catholics  attacked 
each  other, — that  was  an  old  occurrence ;  but 
the  decided  Calvinists,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly had  a  common  interest  to  defend,  were 
marshalled  against  each  other  in  this  war, 
The  maritime  power  of  the  French  Hugue* 
nets  was  only  broken  through  the  aid  which 
their  4)rethren  in  religion  and  ancient  allies 
were  induced  to  afford  the  crown  of  France. 

The  very  head  of  Catholicism,  the  pope  of 
Rome,  who  had  hitherto  led  the  attacks  against 
the  protestants,  at  last  put  aside  these  the 
highest  mterests  of  the  spiritual  authority ;  he 
took  part  against  the  power  that  had  most 
zealously  pursued  the  task  of  restoring  Catho- 
licism ;  his  conduct  was  shaped  solely  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  views  befitting  a  temporal 
nrince.  He  returned  to  the  policy  that  had 
oeen  given  up  since  the  days  of  Paul  111.  We 
remember  that  protestantism,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  owed  its  pros- 
perity to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  political 
endeavours  of  Uie  popes.  These  it  was,  hu- 
manly  speaking,  that  had  saved  and  upheld 
protestantism. 

Now  this  example  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
its  effect  on  the  other  powersi  German-Aus- 
tria, which  had  so  long  remained  unswerving- 
ly orthodox,  adopted  the  same  policy ;  the  atti- 
Uide  it  assumed  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia 


rested  on  its  intimate  connexion  with  North- 
ern Germany,  England,  and  Holland. 

Do  we  ask  what  were  the  more  profound 
causes  of  this  phenomenon ;  I  think  we  should 
err  in  identifying  them  with  the  exhaustion 
and  decay  of  religious  impulses :  I  think  we 
must  take  a  difierent  view  of  the  import  and 
sig^cance  of  the  fact 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  spiritual  strug- 
gle had  wrought  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  men. 

In  former  times  C|^ristianity  was  rather  an 
afSiir  of  surrender  and  acquiescencei  of  sim- 

Sle  acceptance,  and  of  faith  untouched  by 
oubt;  now  it  was  become  a  thing  of  convic- 
tion, of  deliberate  adoption.  It  is  a  point  of 
much  moment  that  men  had  now  to  chose  be- 
tween the  various  confessions,  that  men  could 
repudiate,  dissent,  and  change.  The  individ- 
ual was  directly  appealed  to,  his  freedom  of 
judgment  was  invoked.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  ideas  of  Christianity  more  deep- 
ly and  thoroughly  imbued  every  ramificati<»i 
of  life  and  thought 

To  this  was  added  another  important  con* 
sideration. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  predominance  of 
inward  discrepancies  rent  the  unity  of  oollect- 
ive  Christianity ;  but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  accords  with  another  law  of  humanity  that 
this  very  circumstance  prepared  a  higher  and 
more  large  development 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  universal  fhiy,  reli- 
gion was  diversely  seized  by  the  nations  in 
the  several  modifications  of  its  dogmatic  forms: 
the  chosen  body  of  dogmas  had  £scome  blend- 
ed with  the  feelings  of  nationalty,  becoming 
as  it  were  a  possession  of  the  community,  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  people.  Weapons  were 
wielded  in  its  defence ;  it  was  u{^eld  amid  a 
thousand  perils;  it  had  wrought  itself  into 
the  very  fibsh  and  blood  of  the  nation. 

Hence  the  states  arrayed  on  either  side  grew 
into  vast  ecdesiastico-political  bodies,  whose 
individuality  was  marked  on  the  catholic  side 
by  the  measure  of  their  devotion  to  the  Roman 
see,  and  by  their  toleration  or  exclusion  of 
non-catholics:  and  still  more  pointedly  de- 
fined on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  among 
whom,  the  departure  fVom  the  symbolical 
books  adopted  as  standards  of  doctrine,  the 
mingling  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic 
confessions,  and  the  more  or  less  near  approxi* 
mation  to  the  episcopal  constitution,  gave  rise 
to  so  many  obvious  distinctions.  It  became 
the  first  question  respecting  each  country, 
what  was  the  dominant  religion  there  ?  Chri^ 
tianity  appears  under  manirold  aspect&  How- 
ever great  may  be  the  discrepancies  between 
them,  the  votaries  of  no  one  form  can  deny 
the  rest  the  possession  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  fiiith.  On  the  contrary,  these  various 
forms  are  guaranteed  by  compacts  and  treaties 
of  peace,  m  which  all  have  part,  and  which 
are,  as  it  were,  fundamental  laws  of  an  uni* 
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be  enftUed  to  develope  its  energfies  in  obedi- 


venal  repablic  Tbe  thought  can  oerer  again 
be  entertained  of  exalting  any  one  confewion 
to  anpreme  dominion.  The  sole  point  for  con- 
sideration is,  how  eadi  state,  each  people  maj 


ence  to  its  own  politioo-religioas  principles. 
On  this  depends  the  fatnre  condition  or  the 
worid. 


BOOK  THE   EIGHTH. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OP  THE  SEVENTEETH  CENTURY.- 

LATER  EPOCH& 


hUroduetiotL 

Arm  tiie  attempt  of  the  popes  to  renew 
their  domination  over  the  world  had  reached 
ss  far,  bat  finally  miscarried,  a  general  change 
took  place  in  their  position,  ami  in  the  kind 
of  mterest  they  excite  in  ns.  The  a&irs  of 
their  principality,  its  administration,  and  its 
internal  progresi^  once  more  command  oor 
chief  attention. 

Like  the  traToller  who  descends  from  the 
lofty  mountain,  with  its  grand  and  ample  pros- 
pects, into  the  valley,  where  bis  view  is  limi- 
ted and  tied  to  a  narrow  range,  so  we  now 
turn  from  contemplating  the  events  of  the 
world  at  large,  in  which  the  papacy  once  more 
played  so  important  a  part,  to  scrutinize  the 
more  particular  occurences  of  the  ecclestasti- 
cal  states. 

The  states  of  the  church  first  attained  their 
complete  development  in  the  times  of  Urban 
Vlll.  Let  us  begin  with  the  history  of  this 
circumstance. 

The  e$cheat  qf  Urbino. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  comprised  seven  towns 
and  about  three  hundred  castles:  it  had  a 
productive  sea-coast,  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  a  healthy  and  cheerfiil  mountain 
district,  formed  by  the  Apennines. 

The  dukes  of  Urbino,  like  those  <^Ferrara, 
Won  renown,  sometimes  by  deeds  of  arms, 
sometimes  b^  literary  endeavours,  sometimes 
by  the  munificence  and  splendour  of  their 
court*  GuidobaJdo  II.  had  m  the  year  1570 
established  four  court  households,  including, 
besides  his  own,  separate  establishments  for 
his  consort,  for  the  prince,  and  for  the  princess : 
they  were  all  brilliant,  eagerly  frequented  by 
the  native  nobility,  and  open  to  those  of  other 
lands.f    Every  foreigner  enjoyed  the  hospi- 

*  Bernardo  TaMO  ha«  addressed  a  tplendid  panegyric 
to  Uiein  in  the  47ih  book  of  the  Amadlri : 

"  Tedeie  i  auattro  a  coi  il  vecchTo  Apennino 
Omerdi.  A  peito  fuo  di  fieri  e  d'erba  .  .  ." 
f  Relatione  di  I^zzaro  Mocenigo  ritomato  da  Ouldobal- 
do  d'  Urbino,  167a  **  Vuole  allo^ar  tntti  li  penonnaggl 
Che  pa«ano  per  il  suo  stato,  il  numero  de'  quail  alia  fine 
deU'anno  at  tro^  ewer  grandJailmo.''  fit  hi  hlf  pleaflure 
tilodie«ll  Uie  penoiMcat  wbo  pati  uuvogh  blftMri> 


taltty  of  the  palace  after  the  ftshioD  (^  the  old 
times.  The  revenues  of  the  country  wooU 
not  indeed  have  been  adequate  to  supply  ai 
expenditure,  amouatmg  as  they  did,  eves 
when  the  com  trade  prospered  in  Sinigaglis, 
to  no  more  than  some  hmfdred  thousand  s^L 
But  the  sovereigns  were  always,  at  least  nom- 
inally, in  the  service  of  some  foreign  potentate; 
whilst  the  fortunate  position  of  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  Italy,  caused  the  neighbouring 
states  to  vie  in  securing  its  good  by  marks  of 
fkvour  and  grants  of  money. 

It  was  a  remark  made  in  die  country,  thtt 
the  prmce  brought  in  more  than  he  cost 

Attempts  indeed  were  made  here,  as  every 
where  elese,  to  increase  the  imposts ;  but  they 
were  attended  with  so  much  difficulty,  espe- 
cially in  Urbino  itself  that  partly  firom  good 
feeling,  partly  fsom  necessity,  the  govern- 
ment contented  itself  W|ith  its  customary  rev- 
enue. The  privileges,  too,  and  the  statotet 
of  the  country  remained  unimpaired.  Saa 
Marino  preserved  its  inofiensive  freedom  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  ducal  house.*  Wbikt 
throughout  all  the  rest  of  Italy  the  prinoely 
authc^ty  became  more  unrestricted  and  des- 
potic, here  it  remained  confined  within  ils 
ancient  limits. 

Hence  the  mhabitants  clung  with  the  clo- 
sest attachment  to  then-  dynasty;  to  whicb 
they  were  the  more  devoted,  since  an  uakn 
with  the  states  of  the  church  would  undoubted- 
ly prove  the  demolition  of  all  the  traditional 
relations  of  the  country,  and  the  downfid  of 
its  ancient  liberties. 

The  lineal  continuation  of  the  docal  &mily 
was  the^fore  an  object  of  intense  interest  to 
the  subjects  of  the  house. 

Francesco  Maria,  the  prince  of  Urbino,  re- 
sided for  a  while  at  the  court  of  Philip  ILf 


torr,  the  number  of  whom  If  found  bj  the  end  of  the  jmt 
to  he  very  great.] 

**'Ha  humor  d*  eeaer  repnblica.*'  [It  has  a  fancy  w 
being  a  republic]  a  Discoreo  a  N.  S.  Urbane  VIII.  topn 
lo  state  d*  urbino,  saja  of  San  Marino.  On  being  tmiM- 
ferred  to  the  church,  it  acquired  an  increaaeof  priviltfCi* 
t  In  the  Amadigi  he  is  veiy  prettily  described  in  oof- 
hood,ae~ 

"Quel  piccolo  fanciul,  che  gli  occhi  alsando 
Par  cne  si  speechi  nel  aro  e  nel  padre 
E  Palta  gloria  lor  qnaai  pensando.'' 
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T%ere  he  formed,  it  10  taid,  1.  very  serioos  at- 
tachment to  a  Spanish  lady,  and  thought  of 
wedding  her.  Bat  his  father  Gaidobaldo  set 
his  fece  decidedly  a^fainst  the  match,  being 
resolved  to  receive  into  his  house  none  bat  a 
daughter-in-law  of  equal  rank.  He  compelled 
his  son  to  return  home,  and  to  give  his  hand  to 
the  Princess  Lucrezia  d'Este,  of  the  house 
of  Ferrara. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  they  were  well 
salted  for  each  other;  the  prince,  agile  and 
strong,  accomplished  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  not 
without  learning,  especially  of  a  military  kind ; 
the  princess,  gifted  with  talent,  and  fall  of 
majesty  and  grace.  The  hope  was  fondly  en- 
couraged that  the  match  would  secure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  dncal  line ;  the  towns  of 
the  dachy  vied  in  receiving  the  married  pair 
with  triumphal  arches  and  fair  presents. 

But  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  prince  was 
bat  twenty-five,  whilst  the  princess  numbered 
nearly  forty  years.  Francesco's  father  had 
overlooked  this  circuilnstance  in  his  eager- 
ness, by  so  exalted,  brilliant,  and  likewise 
wealthy  a  match,  to  gloss  over  the  rejection 
of  the  Spanish  lady,  which  was  regarded  in 
no  fiivourable  light  at  the  court  of  Philip  IL 
Bat  the  marriage  turned  out  worse  than  he 
could  well  have  imagined.  After  Guidobal- 
do's  death,  Lucrezia  was  forced  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  and  all  hope  of  posterity  was  at  an 
end.* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  decisive  in- 
fluence Lucrezia  d'Este  had  on  the  fate  and 
the  extinction  of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara :  we 
now  find  her  most  unhappily  implicated  in  the 
afiKiirs  of  Urbina  From  the  moment  Ferrara 
was  taken,  the  escheat  of  Urbino  seemed  cer- 
tain; the  more  so  since  there  were  here  no 
agnates  who  could  pretend  to  the  succession. 

But  the  aspect  of  things  changed  once  more. 
Lncrezia  died  in  February,  1^8,  and  Fran- 
cesco Maria  was  firte  to  take  another  bride. 

The  country  was  in  ectasy  when  it  came  to 
be  known  that  their  good  lord,  whose  whole 
reign  had  been  one  of  gentleness  and  tranquil- 
ity, and  who  was  universally  loved,  had  hopes, 
though  already  advanced  in  years,  that  his 


rThai little  lad,  who  wHh  aplilted  eye§ 
Mirrors  him  in  his  grandsire  andhi»8ire, 
PondVing  their  lofty  glorjr  in  his  heart.] 

Moc6nIgo  descriDes  him  at  the  period  of  his  marriage. 
*^  Giosira  leggiadramente,  studia  et  6  intelUgenie  delle 
niatematiche  e  delle  fonificaiioni :  tantogaeliardi  sono  ) 
mioi  eeercitll — come  gluocare  alia  batla,  andare  alia  cac« 
cfci  a  pledi  per  habitoarBl  all'  incomodo  della  guerra— e 
CO0I  continui,  che  molti  dubitano  chegliabbinocol  tempo 
a  noocere."  [He  jousta  beautifully,  studies  and  is  profi. 
clent  in  mathematics  and  fortification ;  so  vehement  are 
his  exercises— such  as  playing  at  ball,  hunting  on  foot  to 
inure  himself  to  the  hardships  of  war-*and  so  continually, 
that  many  fear  they  will  be  injurious  to  him.] 

*  Maithio  Zane,  Relatione  del  duca  d'  Urbino  1674, 
finds  Lucresia  alreadv  a  "  Signora  di  bellazxa  manco  che 
mediocre,  ma  si  tien  ben  acconcia :  .  .  .  si  dispera  quasi 
dl  poter  veder  da  questo  matrimonio  figliuoU."  [a  lady 
of  less  Aan  ordinary  beamy,  but  she  sets  herselTofT  to 
advantage  .  .  .  almost  all  hope  of  oflbpring  from  this 
HMOriage  Is  at  an  end.] 
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line  would  not  end  with  him.  Vows  were 
universally  offered  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
new  duchess ;  and  when  her  time  approached, 
the  nobles  of  the  land  assembled,  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  towns  in  Pesaro,  where 
the  princess  resided,  and  during  her  labour 
the  piazza  before  the  palace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  thronged  with  people. 
At  last  the  duke  appeared  at  the  wmdow. 
**  God,"  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  God  has 
given  us  a  boy."  Indescribable  was  the  ex- 
ultation with  which  the  news  was  received. 
The  towns  built  churches,  and  founded  piom 
endowments  in  fulfilment  of  their  vows.* 

But  how  treacherous  are  the  hopes  that  are 
built  on  men !  The  prince  was  well  brought 
up,  and  displayed  at  least  literary  talent ;  the 
old  duke  had  the  pleasure  to  marry  him  to  a 
princess  of  Tuscany.  Upon  this  he  himself 
withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  Castelduanttf, 
and  resigned  the  functions  of  government  to 
his  son. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  prince  his  own  mat- 
ter, and  master  of  the  country,  than  he  was 
seized  with  the  intoxication  of  power.  At 
this  period  the  taste  for  theatrical  amusements 
had  just  become  predominant  in  Italy:  the 
young  prince  was  the  more  strongly  seized 
with  it,  in  consequence  of  his  having  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  an  actress.  By  Sblj  his 
pleasubrcirwas,  like  Nero's,  to  play  the  chario* 
teeV-;  in  the  evening  he  used  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  and  he  indulged  in  a  thousand  other 
licentious  acts.  The  honest  citizens-  looked 
sorrowful  ly  in  each  other's  fitces.  They  knew 
not  whether  to  grieve  or  to  rejoice,  when  one 
morning,  after  a  night  of  wild  debauchery, 
the  young  prince  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  aged  Francesco  Maria  had  now  to  re- 
sume the  reins  of  government :  full  of  deep 
grief  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  Rovere, 
that  his  house  was  utterly  at  an  end,  his  mind 
racked  at  having  to  bear  the  burthen  of  public 
affiiirs  against  his  will,  and  to  endure  the  \aU 
ter  insults  and  injuries  of  the  Roman  secf 

At  first  he  dreaded  that  the  Barberini 
would  possess  themselves  of  the  daughter  left 
by  his  son,  an  infant  of  a  year  old.  Forever 
to  frustrate  their  suit,  he  betrothed  her  to  a 
prince  of  Tuscany,  and  removed  her  immedi- 
ately to  the  adjacent  state. 

But  another  unhappy  circumstance  imme- 
diately arose. 

As  the  emperor  put  forward  claims  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  territory  of  Urbino,  Urban 
VIII.,  for  his  own  security,  demanded  a  decla- 
ration from  the  duke  that  he  held  all  he 
possessed  as  a  fief  from    the  Roman  see. 

*  La  devoluzione  a  S.  Chiesa  degli  stati  di  Francesco 
Maria  11.,  della  Rovere,  ultimo  duca  d'  Urbino,  descrttla 
dall'  illmo.  S.  Antonio  Donati  nobile  Venetiano.  (fnff. 
Politt.  it  has  also  been  printed. 

t  P.  Contarini :  '*  Trovandosl  il  duca  par  gli  anni  e  per 
I'indispositione  gift  cadente  pronernsio  e  avvilito  d' 
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Fnnoafoo  Maria  kog  demurred ;  rach  a  de- 
claratioa  was  revolting  to  his  conscience ;  at 
last,  however,  he  made  it;  '*but  from  that 
moment,'*  sa^s  our  anthoritj,  *'  he  was  never 
cheerful  agam ;  he  felt  his  soul  weighed  down 
by  the  act^' 

He  was  soon  after  obliged  to  consent  that 
the  commandants  of  his  fortresses  should 
swear  allegiance  to  the  pope.  At  last — it 
was  in  Act  the  best  thing  he  could  do — he 
resigned  the  government  of  the  country  abso- 
lutely into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Weary  of  life,  enfeebled  by  age,  broken 
down  by  sorrow,  after  seeing  all  his  confiden- 
tial friends  die  around  him,  the  duke  found 
his  only  consolation  in  the  practices  of  devo- 
tion.   He  died  m  the  year  1631. 

Taddeo  Barberini  instantly  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  the  country.  The  allodial  inhe- 
ritance passed  to  Fk>renee.  The  territory  of 
Urbino  was  subjected  to  the  same  system  as 
that  on  which  the  other  dominions  of  the 
papacy  were  governed;  and  we  very  soon 
find  there  all  the  complaints  which  the  govern- 
ment of  priests  used  every  where  to  excite.* 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  this  administra- 
tion in  general ;  and  first  of  that  most  impor- 
tant point,  on  which  all  others  depend,  its 
finances. 

Increa$e  of  the  debu  of  the  eccUtiaetical 
$taie$. 

If  SiztnsV.  limited  the  public  expenditure, 
and  cdlected  a  treasure,  still  he  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  revenue  and  the  taxes,  and 
founded  a  great  mass  of  debt  upon  them. 

To  set  tounds  to  expenditure,  and  to  amass 
money,  were  not  things  to  the  taste  of  every 
one.  The  wants,  too,  of  the  church  and  of 
the  state  grew  more  urgent  from  year  to  year. 
Sometimes  recourse  was  had  to  the  reserved 
treasure,  but  the  application  of  that  fund  was 
fettered  by  so  many  conditions,  that  this  could 
<mly  occur  in  rare  cases.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  much  easier  to  raise  loans  than  to  use  the 
ready  money  actually  in  hand.  The  popes 
pursued  the  former  practice  in  the  most  pre- 
cipitate and  inconsiderate  manner. 

It  is  very  well  worth  observing  the  ratio  of 
the  revenue  to  the  total  of  debt  and  interest 
in  the  several  years,  for  which  we  possess 
authentic  estimates. 

In  the  year  1587  the  revenue  amounted  to 
1,858,456  scudi,  the  debts  to  six  and  a  half 
millions  scudi.    About  one  half  of  the  revenue, 


•  In  the  yew  1635,  Alculae  Contarini  fioda  the  Inhab!- 
tanu  very  much  disconienied :  "  Quei  Buddiil  B»aggravano 
molio  delu  mutaiione,  chlamando  lirannico  il  covemo 
de'  DreiL  I  quali  altro  iniereiM  che  d'  amchirtl  e  d'  avap. 
lanl  non  vi  lengona"  [These subjecta  complain  greatly 
of  the  change,  calling  the  government  of  the  priwta  tv- 
nnnical,  and  declaring  that  they  have  no  other  object  In 
view  hut  that  of  enriching  and  advancing  themselves.] 


715,918  Kodi,  was  a«igiied  to  pay  the  hite- 
rest 

In  the  year  1592  the  revenue  had  riaeo  to 
1,585,520  scudi,  the  debts  to  12,242,6X1 
The  hicrease  of  the  debt  was  already  mn^ 
greater  than  that  of  the  revenue.  1,066^ 
scudi,  that  is  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  ineome 
of  the  state,  were  appropriated  to  the  interest 
of  the  debt,  in  the  diape  of  places,  and  looghi 
di  monte.* 

This  state  of  things  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
inconvenient  to  cause  extreme  anxiety.  The 
government  would  have  been  elad  to  have 
recourse  once  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  it  was  proposed  that  a  million 
should  be  drawn  out  from  the  castle  to  pay  off 
thos^  who  would  not  accede  to  a  reduction  of 
the  interest  A  considerable  augmentatioa 
of  the  net  income  would  have  b^  efiected 
by  this  measure.  The  bulF  of  Sixtus  V., 
however,  and  the  precautions  against  the 
squandering  of  the  reserved  fund,  preveoted 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  and  there  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  pursue  the  old  course. 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  wealthy  a  territory  as  Ferrari 
would  have  afiforded  peculiar  relief  to  the  efl>- 
barrasBments  of  the  government ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case. 

Already,  in  the  year  1599,  the  interest  of 
the  debt  sw^owed  up  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  gross  revenue. 

But  in  the  year  1605,  at  the  accession  of 
Paul  v.,  there  renmned  but  70,000  scudi  of 
the  whole  sums  accruing  to  the  treasurj, 
unappropriated  to  the  payment  of  interestt 
Cardinal  de  Perron  affirms,  that  the  pope^s 
regular  income  would  not  have  sufficed  him 
for  half  a  year,  though  the  expenditure  of  his 
palace  was  very  moderate. 

Hence  it  became  so  much  the  more  impos- 
sible to  avoid  heaping  debt  on  debt  We 
learn  from  authentic  acceunts  how  systemati- 
cally Paul  V.  had  recourse  to  this  expedient, 
in  November,  1607,  twice  in  January,  1606, 
in  March,  June,  and  July,  1608,  twice  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  so  on  through 
every  year  of  his  reign.  His  loans  were  not 
large  apparently;  petty  wants  were  met  as 
they  arose,  by  the  establishment  of  loc^i  ^ 
moDte,  in  ffrester  or  smaller  number.  These 
were  founded  sometinfes  on  the  tolls  of  An- 


•  Circumstantial  account  of  the  papal  finances  in  U^ 
firat  year  of  Clement  VIII.,  without  any  particular  Uiw. 
Bibliol.  Barb.  No- 1699,  on  eighty  leavea.  ..  „ 

t  Per  aollevare  la  camera  apoeioiica.  Discocso  diJJ- 
Malvasia,  1606.  "Gli  intereesl  che  hoggi  peg»>  *^ 
apostolico  aasorbono  quasi  tuue  V  enttate,  di  inaniera  «« 
sf  vire  in  continua  angustia  e  difficoltft  di  pioTedeie  mj* 
spese  ordinarie  e  neceasarie,  e  venendo  ouaaoM^ 
qualche  tpeta  ftraordinaria  non  ci «  dove  vollarti."  [i w 
intercM  now  paid  by  the  apostolic  see  •bmxb  »1"«*^ 
ite  revenues,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  govemmew  •■ 
that  of  continual  embarrassment  and  difficulty  «n  P"""* 
ing  for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses,  and  ^"•■•J; 
extiaordlnary  occasion  of  expenditure  occurs,  U  KW" 
not  which  way  to  turn.] 
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caaBL^  Boroetimes  on  the  dogana  of  Rome,  or  of 
a  province,  now  on  an  auOTientatkm  in  the 
price  of  salt,  and  now  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
post  But  they  gradually  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent  Paul  V.  alone  incurred  two 
millions  of  debt  by  way  of  luofhi  di  monte.* 

This,  however,  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable had  not  that  pope  been  aided  by  a 
circamstance  of  a  special  nature. 

Power  always  attracts  money.  So  long  as 
the  Spanish  monarchy  pursucK)  its  thriving 
career,  and  its  influence  swayed  the  world, 
the  Crenoese,  then  the  richest  monied  capital- 
ists, invested  their  funds  in  the  royal  loans ; 
nor  were  they  deterred  from  doing  so  by  some 
arbitrary  reductions  and  exactions  of  Philip 
II.  But  gradually,  when  the  great  movement 
abated,  and  war  and  its  demands  ceased,  they 
called  in  their  capital.  They  turned  to  Rome, 
which  had  meanwhile  assumed  so  powerful  a 
position,  and  the  treasures  of  Europe  once 
more  flowed  into  that  city.  The  Roman 
luoghi  di  monte  were  in  extraordinary  re- 
qv(^  As  they  afibrded  considerable  inte- 
rest, and  ofiered  satisfactory  security,  their 
price  sometimes  rose  to  150  per  cent  The 
pope  was  sure  to  find  purchasers  in  abundance 
for  as  many  of  them  as  he  chose  to  establish. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  debts  of  the 
state  unceasingly  increased.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Clement  VilL  uiej 
amounted  to  eighteen  millions.  The  system 
of  the  Roman  court  obliged  the  revenue  too 
to  rise  in  the  same  proportion;  it  was  cal- 
culated in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  at 
1,818,104  scudi,  06  baj.f  I  cannot  ascertain 
exactly  how  much  of  this  sum  was  expended 
in  the  payment  of  interest,  but  it  must  have 
been  considerably  the  largest  part  If  we 
examine  the  several  items  of  the  computa- 
tions, we  shall  perceive  that  the  demands 
often  exceed  the  income.  In  the  year  1502 
the  dogana  of  Rome  yielded  162,450  scudi,  in 
the  year  1625,  200,000  scudi ;  but  in  the  for- 
mer, 16,056  scudi  had  passed  into  the  coffers 
of  the  treasury ;  in  the  latter,  the  outgoings 
exceeded  the  income  about  13,260  scudi. 
The  salara  di  Roma  had  in  that  period  risen 
from  27,654  to  40,000  scudi ;  but  in  1502 
there  had  been  a  surplus  of  7482  scudi,  while 
in  1625  there  was  a  deficit  of  2d21  scudi,  08 
baj. 

It  is  obvious  how  little  could  be  efiboted  in 
such  a  case  by  any  strictness  of  household 
economy. 

How  strongly  too  does  this  remark  apply  to 
a  government  like  that  of  Urban  VIII.,  who 
was  so  often  led  by  his  political  jealousy  to 
engage  in  armaments  and  works  of  fortinca- 
tion. 


*  Nota  de'  luoghi  di  monte  oretti  in  tempo  del  pontifi- 
caio  della  felice  memori&  di  Paolo  V.  1606-l6ia 

t  Emma  ei  uiciu  delU  sede  apoftoliot  del  tempo  di 
UrtwBoVin. 


Urbino  indeed  was  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  church ;  but  it  contributed  little  to  the 
wealth  of  the  government,  especially  at  first 
After  the  loss  of  the  allodial  lands,  the  reve- 
nue of  the  territory  amounted  to  but  40,000 
scudi.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  ex- 
penses had  attended  the  act  of  taking  posses- 
sion, important  concessions  being  made  to  the 
heirs.* 

But  the  year  1685  had  augmented  the 
public  debt  to  thirty  millions  St  scudi.  To 
procure  the  necessary  funds  for  meeting  the 
mterest  thereon,  he  had  already  either  created 
or  increased  ten  different  taxes.  But  even 
this  was  far  from  effecting  his  purpose.  Cir- 
cumstances occurred  which  obliged  him  to  go 
still  further ;  but  these  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
condition  to  understand  when  we  shall  have 
considered  another  series  of  events. 

Frnndatian  o/Mw/amiUet. 

If  we  inquire  what  became  of  all  these 
revenues,  and  on  what  they  were  expended, 
it  will  appear  undeniable  that  thev  were  for 
the  most  part  made  serviceable  to  the  general 
effi>rts  in  the  catholic  cause. 

Armies,  such  as  Gregory  XIV.  sent  into 
France,  and  which  his  successors  had  to  main* 
tain  for  a  considerable  time,  the  active  parti- 
cipation of  Clement  Vin.  in  the  Turkish  war, 
subsidies  like  those  which  were  so  often 
granted  under  Paul  V.  to  the  League  and  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  Gregory  XV, 
doubled,  and  which  Urban  VIII.  transferred, 
at  least  in  part,  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
must  have  cost  the  Roman  see  enormous 
sums. 

The  necessities,  too,  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states  often  made  extraordinary  outlays  re- 
quisite ; — the  conquest  of  Ferrara  under  Cle-  . 
ment  VIII.,  Paul  V.'s  projects  against  Venice, 
and  all  the  warlike  proceedings  of  Urban  VIII. 

To  these  sources  of  expense  were  added  the 
splendid  erections,  whether  for  the  beautify- 
ing of  the  city  or  for  the  defence  of  ^e 
country,  in  which  each  new  pope  vied  with 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

But  there  grew  up  one  more  institution 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  this  mass  of  debt,  and  one  which  re- 
ally benefited  neither  Christendom,  nor  the 
state,  nor  the  city,  but  solely  the  fhmilies  of 
the  popes. 

The  custom  had  become  general  (and  it 
was  one  which  naturally  consisted  with  the 
relative  position  of  the  priesthood  to  a  very 
extensive  organization  of  family  interests,) 
that  the  surplus  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
should  devolve  on  the  relations  of  the  several 
incumbents. 

*  Remark  of  Francesco  BerberinI  to  the  nuncio  in 
yieona,  when  the  emperor  firanded  claims  on  that  acqoi- 
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The  popes  of  tho0e  days  were  presented  by 
the  balls  of  their  predecessors  fVran  granting 

Erincipalities  in  fee  to  their  connexions,  as 
ad  been  attempted  in  former  times :  but  they 
did  not  therefore  forego  the  general  practice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Irady,  but  only  made  it  so 
much  the  more  their  care  to  secure  the  here- 
ditary dignity  of  their  kindred  by  wealth  and 
stable  possessions. 

In  doing  this  they  did  not  nefflect  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arguments  for  their  jus- 
tification. They  set  out  from  the  principle 
that  they  were  not  bound  by  any  vow  to  po- 
verty ;  and  as  they  decided  that  they  might 
fairly  regard  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the  spi- 
ritual office  as  their  own  property,  they  judg- 
ed that  they  had  a  right  to  bestow  the  same 
00  their  relationa 

But  fiir  more  potent  than  such  considera- 
tions as  these  were  the  feelings  of  family  and 
of  blood,  and  the  natural  inclination  of  men  to 
leave  some  lasting  endowment  after  their 
death. 

The  first  who  struck  out  the  form  to  which 
subsequent  popes  adhered  was  Sixtus  V. 

He  raised  one  of  his  gnuid-nephews  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  intrusted  him  with  a  share 
in  public  business,  and  assigned  him  an  eccle- 
siastfcal  income  of  100,000  scudi.  The  other 
he  married  to  a  Soramaglia,  and  made  him 
marquis  of  Mentana ;  to  which  estates  were 
afterwards  added  the  principality  of  Venafro 
and  the  county  of  Celano  in  Naples.  The 
house  of  Peretti  long  maintained  itself  in  hig^ 
consideration;  we  repeatedly  encounter  mem- 
bers of  it  in  the  colle^  of  cardinals. 

But  the  Aldobrandmi  were  &r  more  power- 
fUL*  We  have  seen  the  influence  possessed 
by  Pietro  Aldobrandino  during  bis  uncle*s 
reign.  As  early  as  the  year  1599  he  had  as 
much  as  60,000  scudi  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
come, and  we  may  guess  how  ffreatly  this 
must  have  subsequently  increased.  The  in- 
,  heritance  of  Lucrezta  d^Este  helped  him 
greatly ;  he  purchased  land,  and  we  find  that 
he  invested  money  in  the  bank  of  Venice. 
But  whatever  wealth  he  might  accumulate 
was  all  destined  to  pass  at  last  to  the  &mily 
of  his  sister  and  her  husband,  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Aldobrandini,  who  held  the  offices  of 
castellan  of  St  Angelo,  governor  of  the  Bor- 
go,  captain  of  the  guard,  and  general  of.  the 
church.  He  too  had  as  early  as  1599,  60,000 
scudi  income,  and  he  frequently  received 
sums  of  ready  money  from  the  pope.  I  find 
an  account,  according  to  which  Clement 
VIII.  bestowed  on  his  kinsmen  in  the  thirteen 


♦  NicolO  Conlarlnl :  Sioria  Veneu :  "  Clemente  VIII. 
nel  conferir  It  beneficii  pcclesiastici  alll  nepoti  non  heb- 
be  alcun  tenaine,  en.  andO  etiftodio  di  gran  lunga  mpe> 
riore  a  Sislo  V.  suo  preceisore,  che  spalancO  qu^ta  dot- 
U."  [Clement  VIU.  set  no  bounds  to  his  bestowal  of  ec- 
clasiasiical  benefices  on  bis  nephews,  and  in  this  he  even 
rasUy  outdid  Sixtus  V.  his  predecessor,  whp  opened  the 
dootr  io  the  practice.] 


vears  of  his  reign  apwards  of  a  miMioa  ia 
hard  cash.  This  wealth  was  increased  by 
the  judicious  management  of  Giovan-Franceei 
CO.  He  bought  the  proper^  of  Ridolfo  Pio^ 
which  brought  in  to  its  original  owner  no 
more  than  3000  scudi  yearly,  and  made  it 
yield  him  12,00a  The  marria^  of  his 
daughter  Margareta  with  Rainuccio  Famese 
was  not  eflTected  without  f,  great  outlay :  she 
brought  her  hudiand  a  dowry  of  400,000  scu- 
di, brides  other  advantages ;'''  although  sub- 
sequently the  connexion  l^tween  the  &milie8» 
as  we  have  seen,  did  not  prove  as  cordial  as 
had  been  expected. 

The  example  of  the  Aldobrandini  was  fol- 
lowed, and  almost  outdone  in  recklessness,  by 
the  Bor^hesL 

The  mfluence  possessed  by  cardinal  Scipi- 
one  Cafiirelli  Borghese  over  Paul  V.  was  fiilly 
equal  to  that  of  Pietro  Aldobrandino  over  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  and  he  even  surpiteed  him  in 
the  wealth  he  accumulated.  Already  in  the 
year  1612  the  income  of  his  benefices  was 
estimated  at  150,000  scudi.  He  strove  by 
kindness  and  courteous  afiability  to  appease 
the  envy  which  so  much  power  and  riches  in- 
evitably proiroked ;  but  we  must  not  wonder 
if  in  this  he  did  not  fblly  succeed. 

The  temporal  offices  were  conferred  on 
Marc  Antonio  Borghese,  on  whom  the  pope 
moreover  bestowed  the  principality  of  Salnv>- 
na  in  Naples,  with  palaces  in  Rome,  and  the 
most  beautifiil  villas  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  loaded  his  nephews  with  presents,  of 
which  we  have  a  detailed  list  extending 
through  his  whole  reign  up  to  the  year  1620. 
They  comprised  jewels,  silver  vessels,  splen- 
did furniture,  taken  directly  from  the  stores 
of  the  palace  and  sent  to  the  nephews;  car- 
riages, and  even  muskets  and  falconets ;  bat 
the  main  thing  is  always  hard  money.  It 
appears  that  Uiey  received,  up  to  the  year 
1620,  in  all,  689,727  scudi  31  baj.  in  cash, 
24,600  scudi  in  luoghi  di  monte,  taken  at  their 
nominal  value,  and  in  places  estimated  at  the 
price  it  would  have  cost  to  purchase  them» 
268,176  scudi ;  making  on  the  whole,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Aldobnmdini,  pretty  nearly  a 
million.! 

The  Borghesi,  too,  neglected  not  to  invest 
their  wealth  in  real  estates.  They  purchased 
nearly  eighty  estates  in  the  campagna  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  nobility  being  readily  in- 
duced to  part  with  their  ancient  hereditaij 
possessions  on  consideration  of  the  tempting 


"  n  papa  monstrando  dolore  di 
da  far  cost  contro  la  propria  co  ,  . 

tanto  nasconder  nel  cupo  del  cuore  chejion  diromp^ss 


condottoda  ii»> 
la  consciensa,  non  poteva 


la  Boprabondanza  deir  allegrezxa."  [The  pope,  ihoagh 
making  a  show  of  srief  at  being  led  by  his  nephevs  to 
act  so  contrary  to  his  own  conscience,  could  not  yet  so 
conceal  his  joy  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  its  excess 
should  not  break  out.] 

t  Nota  di  danari,  officii  e  moblli  donati  da  papa  PMlo 
y.  aaubi  parenii  e  concession!  lactegli.  MS. 
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price  paid  them,  and  the  high  nte  of  interest 
they  obtained  by  investinff  the  purchase-mo- 
ney in  laoffhi  di  monte.  They  also  establish- 
ed themselves  in  many  other  districts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  which  the  pope  facilitat- 
ed by  granting  them  peculiar  privileges. 
Sometimes  they  were  allowed  the  right  of 
restoring  exiles,  of  hdding  markets,  or  of 
having  their  vassals  endowed  with  certain 
immunities;  they  were  exempted  from  du- 
ties, and  they  even  obtained  a  bull,  by  vurtue 
of  which  their  possessions  were  never  to  be 
confiscated. 

The  Borghesi  were  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  family  that  had  yet  risen  in  Rome. 

Now  this  system  of  nepotism  was  brought 
into  such  v(^ue  by  these  precedents,  that 
even  a  short  reign  afforded  means  for  accu- 
mulating a  brilliant  fortune.* 

Undoubtedly  cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisio, 
the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  ruled  still  more 
absolutely  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  It 
was  his  good  fortune  that,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, the  two  most  important  oflSces  of  the 
curia, — the  vice-chancellorship  and  the  cham- 
berlainship— became  vacant  and  fell  to  his 
lot  He  acquired  upwards  of  900,000  scudi 
of  ecclesiastical  income.  The  temporal  power, 
the  generalship  of  the  church,  and  several 
other  profitable  posts,  devolved  on  the  pope's 
brother,  Don  Orazio,  a  senator  of  Boloffna. 
As  the  pope  gave  little  promise  of  a  long  life, 
his  fkmily  nmde  so  much  the  more  sp^  to 
enrich  themselves.  They  acquired  in  a  short 
time  luoghi  di  monte  to  the  amount  of  800,000 
scudi.  The  duchy  of  Fiano  was  purchased 
for  them  from  the  Sforza,  and  the  principality 
of  Zagarold  from  the  FamesL  The  young 
Niccolo  Ludovisio  could  already  aq>ire  to  the 
most  brilliant  and  wealthy  matrimonial  alli- 
ances, fiy  a  first  marriage  he  brought  Ve- 
nosa  into  his  house,  and  Piombino  by  a  sec- 
ond. The  favour  of  the  king  of  Spam  further 
contributed,  in  a  special  manner,  to  his  pros' 
penty. 

Emulatmg  these  splendid  examples,  the 
'Barberini  now  entered  on  the  same  career. 
By  the  side  of  Urban  VIII.  stood  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Carlo,  as  general  of  the  church ; 
a  grave,  practised  man  of  business,  of  few 
words ;  one  who  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  tbe  dawn  of  his  fbrtunes,  or  se- 
duced into  empty  arrogance;  and  yet,  who 
never  lost  sight  of  his  grand  object  of  fbund- 

♦  Plelro  Contarini:  Relatione  di  1627.  ^QueUo  che 
potsede  la  casa  Peretta,  Aldobrandina,  Borghese  e  Ludo- 
▼ifia.  II  loro principati,  le  grossiseime  rendite,  tanie  emi* 
nenuasirae  labriche,  •uperbiasime  supelleiili,  con 


neuuuirae  laDricbe,  •uperbiaslme  supelleilli,  con  e«tra- 
orainarii  ornamenti  e  delizii,  non  solo  saperano  le  condl- 
tloni  di  signori  e  principi  privail,  ma  s'  uguagliano  o  ■* 
ayaozano  a  quelle  del  medesimi  re."  [The  poateiBioiifl 
of  the  bouses  of  the  Perettl,  Aldobraadini,  Borghesi,  and 
Ludovisio  their  principalities,  their  great  retenues,  their 
nnmerous  splendid  fabrics,  sntnptuous  furniture,  with 
Axtnordinary  ornaments  and  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  sui^ 


equal  or 


not  onlj  the  fortunes  of  lords  and  private  princes,  but 
exceed  those  of  king!  themieiTes.] 


ing  a  great  family.*  **  He  knows,'*  says  the 
report  of  1625,  *'  that  the  possession  of  money 
distinguishes  a  man  from  the  multitude,  and 
does  not  deem  it  seemly,  that  he  who  has 
once  been  on  the  footing  of  a  pope's  relatioui 
should  after  his  death  appear  in  straitened  cir* 
cumstances."  Don  Carlo  had  three  sons, 
Francesco,  Antonio,  and  Taddeo,  who  now 
necessarily  rose  to  high  consideration.  The 
first  two  entered  the  service  of  the  church. 
Francesco,  whose  modesty  and  kindness  won 
universal  confidence,  and  who  also  had-  the 
skill  to  accommodate  his  uncle's  humours,  oh> 
tained  the  leading  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  which,  although  on  the  whole  he 
acted  with  moderation,  considerable  wealth 
could  not  fail  to  accrue  spontaneously  to  him 
in  so  long  a  course  of  years.  His  income 
amounted,  in  the  year  1625,  to  40,000  scudi, 
and  already  in  1627  to  nearly  100,000  scu« 
dLf  It  was  not  entirely  with  his  consent  that 
Antonio  was  likewise  made  cardinal,  and  his 
advancement  was  coupled  with  the  express 
c(mditk)n,  that  he  should  have  no  share  in  the 
government  Antonio  was  aspiring,  stubborn 
and  proud,  though  weak  in  body.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  be  eclipsed  in  every  respect 
by  his  brother,  he  strained  hard  to  possess 
himself  of  a  multitude  of  places  with  great 
revenues,  which  as  early  as  the  year  1635 
amounted  to  100,000  scudi.  He  engrossed  to 
his  single  share  six  commanderies  of  Malta« 
which  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
knights  of  that  order.  He  accepted  presents, 
too;  but  he  also  bestowed  many,  being  sys- 
tematically liberal,  with  a  view  to  make  him- 
self adherents  among  the  Roman  nobility. 
Don  Taddeo,  the  second  of  the  brewers,  was 
the  one  selected  to  found  a  fiimily  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  hereditary  possessions.  To  his 
share  fell  the  dignities  of  the  secular  nephew, 
and  he  became,  after  his  father's  death,  gene- 
ral of  the  church,  castellan  of  St  Angelo,  and 
governor  of  the  Borgo.  By  the  year  1635, 
he  was  master  of  so  many  possessions,  tl»it 
he,  too,  enjoyed  an  income  of  100,000  scudi,t 

♦  Relatione  de'  quattro  ambasclatorl,  1625.  «  Nella  sua 
casa  «  buon  economo  et  ha  miradi  fardanari,  assai  sapen- 
do  egli  molto  bene  che  I'oro  accresce  la  repuiaiione  agll 
uomini,  anzi  1'  oro  gli  inalza  e  gli  distingue  vantagglosa- 
mente  nel  cospetto  del  mondo.»»  [Ho  is  a  good  economiA 
in  his  household,  and  aims  at  making  money,  knowing 
very  well  that  gold  increases  men's  reputations,  so  does 
it  exalt  and  adTantageously  distinguish  them  In  the  eyee 
of  nien<  I  .     .  . 

f  Pieiro  Contarini,  IVff.  «  E  di  ottiml  virtuosi  e  lode- 
voli  coetumi,  di  soave  natuia,  e  con  esempio  unico  am 
▼ttole  ricever  donaUvi  o  presente  alcunp.  Sara  nondl- 
meno  virendo il  poniefloe al  pwe  d»  ogni *»Jj;ocardlnale 
giande  e  ricco.  Tlor  deve  haver  intorno  80,000  scudi  d' 


entrata  di  beneficii  eccld-,  econ  lij 
che  tiene  deve  awicinarsi  a  lOOn*  scu 


.vemi  e  legaUonl 
[He  is  a  VMM 


Of  excellent,  virtuous,  and  laudable  »»tolts,  of  a  gentle 
dlsposhion.  and  sets  tlie  rnre  example  of  refusing  aljjdo. 
natives  and  presents  whatever.  NeverthelesSjif  the  pope 
lives,  he  will  be  equal  in  wealUi  and  splendour  to  any 
among  the  cardinals,  &c.]  j.k»- 

tThai  is  te  say,  such  waethe  yearty  Income  ariama 
from  his  landed  property :  •«  Per  li  novi  acqui^U"  »y^^' 
Comarini,  "dl  Faleslrina,  Monteroiondo  e  YalmonWMW* 
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and  he  was  constantly  receivings  additions  to 
his  property.  Don  Taddeo  lived  in  great  re- 
tirement, and  his  household  economy  was 
exemplary.  Ere  long  the  united  yearly  in- 
comes of  the  three  brothers  was  computed  at 
half  a  million  of  seudi.  The  most  important 
offices  belonged  to  them:  Antonio  had  the 
chamberlainuiip,  Francesco  the  vice-chancel- 
lorship, and  Taddeo  the  prefecture,  which 
had  liMecome  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Urbina  It  was  commonly  computed  that, 
during  his  pontificate,  the  incredible  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  &ve  millions  of  scudi  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini  fiunily.* 
"  The  palaces,"  continues  the  author  of  this 
account,  '*  for  instance,  that  at  Quattro  Fon* 
tane,  a  regal  work,  the  vineyards,  pictures, 
statues,  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
jewels,  that  came  into  their  possession,  are 
of  greater  value  than  can  be  believed  or  ex- 
pressed." The  pope  himself,  however,  seems 
at  times  to  have  felt  scruples  about  the  be- 
stowal of  such  vast  wealth  on  his  family;  in 
the  year  1640  he  formally  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into  the  legality  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  acquired.f  In  the 
first  place  the  commission  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple, that  with  the  popedom  was  conjoined 
a  temporal  sovereignty,  out  of  the  surplus  re- 
venue or  savings  of  which,  the  pope  might 
make  donations  to  his  kindred.  Next,  the 
commission  estimated  the  circumstances  of 
the  said  sovereignty,  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  pope  might  safeljr  extend  his  libe- 
rality. After  full  calculation,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  pope  might  with  a  safe  con< 
science  found  a  majorat  of  80,000  scudi  net 
income,  lAd,  besides  this,  an  inheritance  for 
the  second  son;  and  that  dowries  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house  might  amount  to 
180,000  scudL  Vitelleschi,  too,  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits, — for  the  order  must  needs 
have  a  hand  in  every  thing, — was  asked  his 
opinion;  he  declared  these  decisions  mode- 
rate, and  gave  them  his  approval 

In  this  manner  new  families  continued  to 
rise  to  hereditary  power  in  each  successive 
pontificate;  they  ascended  immediately  into 
the  rank  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  land,  a 
place  in  which  was  willingly  concluded  to  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  suppcwed  that  they  should 

fttto  Tendere  e  fbrza  dai  Colonnesi  e  SforzeKhi  per  pa. 
gare  i debit!  loro."  [Tmm  hii  new  acquiaitioiu oiPales- 
Vina,  Monteroiondo,  and  Valmontone,  which  ibe  Ck>lon- 
na  and  the  Sforza  families  had  been  compelled  to  sell  to 
nay  their  debts.]  The  post  of  general  of  the  church 
Vrought  in  20,000  scudi. 

*  Conclave  di  Innocensa  X.  ^  Si  contano  caduti  nello 
Barberina,  come  risulta  da  sincera  notttia  di  partite  diS' 
tinte  106  milioni  di  conianti.'*  The  sum  is  so  incredible 
that  it  misht  well  be  looked  on  as  an  error  of  the  tran- 
scriber. But  it  exactly  corresponds  in  several  MSS., 
amonK  others  in  the  Foscarini  in  Vienna  and  in  my  own. 

f  Nlccolini  treats  of  this  subject.  I  have  also  seen  a 
special  treatise:  **Motivi  a  fu  decidere  quid  poasit  papa 
doBare,a]7diLuglio,  IMO^"  by  a  memberof  the  com- 


escape  collisions.  The  conflicts  between  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  which  had  formerly 
been  carried  on  by  the  factions  of  the  conclave, 
were  now  waged  between  the  nepotist  fiimi- 
lies.  The  family  that  had  recently  risen  to 
power  clung  jealously  to  its  supremacy  of 
rank,  and  usually  exercised  hostility,  nay, 
persecution,  towards  that  which  bad  immedi- 
ately preceded  it  Great  as  was  the  ditie 
the  Aldobrandini  had  had  in  the  elevation  of 
^ul  v.,  yet  were  they  thrust  aside  by  the 
connexions  of  that  pope,  treated  with  enmity, 
and  visited  with  costly  and  hazardous  law- 
suits :*  they  called  him  '*  the  neat  ungrate- 
ful.** The  nephews  of  Paul  V.  found  just  as 
little  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Ladovisi ;  and 
cardinal  Ludovisio  himself  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  immediately  after  the  entry  into  power 
of  the  BarberinL 

For  the  Barberini  made  a  very  ambitious 
use  of  the  authority  which  the  deputed  power 
of  the  pope  gave  them  over  the  native  nobility 
and  the  Italian  princes.  Urban  VIII.  bestowed 
on  his  secular  nephew  the  dignity  of  a  prefetto 
di  Roma  expressly  because  hcmorary  rights 
were  attached  to  that  office,  which  it  seemed 
certain  would  secure  to  his  house  a  perpetual 
precedence  over  all  others  in  the  country. 

But  this  was  productive  at  last  of  a  move- 
ment, which  though  not  of  much  consequence 
to  the  world  at  large,  yet  marks  an  important 
epoch  as  regards  Ske  position  of  the  papacy, 
both  within  its  own  dominions  and  in  relatiou 
to  all  Italy. 

War  qf  Castro, 

The  highest  rank  among  the  non-regnant 
papal  families  was  always  maintained  by  the 
Famesi,  since  they  had  not  only  secured  to 
themselves  great  possessions  in  the  country, 
as  the  others  had  done,  but  likewise  no  incon- 
siderable principalities ;  and  it  was  at  all  times 
a  difficult  task  for  the  ruling  nephew  to  keep 
this  house  in  allegiance  and  due  subordinatioiL 
When  duke  Odoardo  Famese  came  to  Rosie 
in  1639,  all  possible  honours  were  paid  bim-f 
The  pope  assigned  him  lodgings,  and  noble- 
men to  wait  on  him,  and  he  lent  him  aid  in 
money  matter&  The  Barberini  feasted  him, 
and  made  him  presents  of  pictures  and  horses. 
But  with  all  their  courtesies  they  could  not 
win  him  to  them.  Odoardo  Famese,  a  prince 
of  talent,  spirit,  and  self-reliance,  cherii^ed 
in  a  high  degree  the  ambition  of  liiose  times, 

*  For  an  example  of  this  In  the  Vita  del  CX-  Cecchlni, 

le  Appendix  No.  121. 

t  Deone:  Diario  di  Roma,  torn.  i.  "E  fatale  a  sigri* 
Barberini  di  non  trovare  corrispondenza  ne'  beneficati  da 
loro.  II  duca  di  Parma  fu  da  loro  alloggiato,  accaresssMi 
senrito  di  gentil'  huomini  e  carozze,  beneficaio  con  la  »• 
dmtione  del  monte  Famese,  con  utile  di  grossa  somma  dd 
duca  e  danno  grandissimo  di  roolti  poveri  particalari,cor* 
teggiato  e  parieggiato  da  ambi  li  fratelli  cardU-  per  spau^ 
di  pill  seitimane,  e  recalato  di  cavalli,  quadri  e  altre  gs* 
lanterie,  e  si  parti  da  Bomasenxa  pur  salutarli.*' 
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which  delighted  in  the  jealous  obeervance  of 
slight  distinctions.  He  was  not  to  be  induced 
to  pay  due  respeat  to  Taddeo*8  dignity  as  pre- 
fect, and  to  concede  to  him  the  rank  appropri- 
ate to  his  office.  Even  when  he  visited  the 
pope,  he  displayed  in  an  ofiensive  manner 
his  tboroufirh  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
bis  own  house,  and  even  of  his  personal 
superiority.  Misunderstandings  arose,  which 
were  the  less  easy  to  remove,  since  they 
sprang  from  indelible  personal  impres- 
sions. 

It  now  became  a  weighty  question,  how  the 
duke  should  be  escorted  on  his  departure. 
Odoardo  demanded  the  same  treatment  as  had 
been  shown  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ; 
he  required  that  the  ruling  nephew,  cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini,  should  escort  him  in  per- 
son. The  latter  would  only  do  so  on  condition 
that  the  duke  should  first  pay  him  a  formal 
leave-taking  visit  in  the  Vatican,  which  Odo- 
ardo did  not  think  himself  called  on  to  do.  To 
this  cause  of  disagreement  were  added  some 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  mouey 
transactions,  so  that  his  doubly  offended  self- 
love  was  violently  exasperated.  After  taking 
leave  of  the  pope  in  a  few  words,— and  even 
those  few  containing  complaints  of  the  ne- 
phew,^—he  <)uitted  die  palace  and  the  city 
without  havmg  even  saluted  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco. He  hoped  thereby  to  have  mortified 
him  to  the  heart* 

But  the  Barberini,  possessed  of  absolute 
authority  in  the  country,  bad  the  means  of 
taking  a  still  keener  vengeance. 

The  financial  system  adopted  in  the  state 
found  likewise  acceptance  and  imitation  among 
all  the  princely  houses  that  constituted  its 
aristocracy :  they  had  all  founded  monti,  and 
assigned  to  their  creditors  the  proceeds  of 
their  property,  just  as  the  popes  had  assigned 
the  treasury  dues :  their  luoghi  di  monte  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
papal  ones.  These  monti,  however  would 
hardly  have  obtained  credit  had  they  not  been 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority :  it  was  only  with  the  special  approval 
of  the  pope  that  they  could  be  either  founded 
or  modified.  It  constituted  part  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  reigning  house,  that  it  could  by 
means  of  this  supervision  exert  an  important 
control  over  the  domestic  afiiiirs  of  all  the  oth- 
ers. Reductions  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
monti  were  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  they  de- 

*  Among  the  numerous  controtenial  writings  on  this 
svbject  which  are  extant  in  manuscript,  the  following  ap- 
pearsto  me  Tery  dispassionate  and  trustworthy :  Risposta 
In  forma  di  letters  ai  libro  di  duca  di  Parma,  in  the  46th 
▼ol.  of  the  Informatieni:  "  II  ducd  Odoardo  fu  dal  papa  e 
ringraxiollo,  sozgiunse  di  non  si  poter  lodare  del  Sr-  Ci«* 
Barberino.  DaTpajDa gli  fu  bretemente  nsposto  che con< 
osceva  V  aflfblto  ai  8.  Em**-  Torso  di  lui.  Licentiatosi  da 
S.  B«Mtn*'  sonsa  far  moto  al  Sr-  cardlnale  se  n'  andO  al  suo 
palasxo,  dovendo  se  volera  esser  accompagnaio  da  S. 
Em*'  rimanere  nelle  stanze  del  Taticano  e  licentiarsi 
parimente  da  S.  Emu*  come  «  usanxa  de*  principU  La 
mattlna  finalmente  paiU  senza  far  altro." 


pended  on  the  good  pleasure  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  reigning  family. 

Now  the  Famesi  were  loaded  with  consid- 
erable debts.  The  monte  Famese  Vecchio 
owed  its  origin  to  the  necessities  and  the  ex- 
penses of  Alessandro  Famese  in  the  cam* 
paigns  of  the  Flanders.  A  new  one  had  been 
founded ;  indults  of  the  popes  had  increased 
the  mass,  and  new  luoghi  oad  been  established 
with  lower  rates  of  interest,  whilst  the  old 
were  not  abolished,  and  the  various  operations 
were  conducted  by  different  commercial  hous- 
es, all  jealous  of  each  other  j  every  thing  had 
become  involved  in  confusion.* 

To  this  was  now  added,  that  the  Barberini 
had  had  recourse  to  some  measures  which  en- 
tailed great  injury  on  the  duke. 

The  two  monti  Farnesi  were  charged  upon 
the  revenues  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.  The 
Siri,  farmers  of  the  taxes  of  Castro,  paid  the 
duke  94,000  scudi,  with  which  it  was  just 
possible  to  p«y  the  interest  of  the  monti  But 
it  was  in  consequence  of  some  grants  made  to 
his  house  by  Paul  V.  that  the  proceeds  were 
so  high.  To  this  end  Paul  V.  turned  the 
great  road  firom  Sutri  to  Ronciglione,  and 
granted  that  district  a  greater  freedom  in  ex- 
porting com  than  was  possessed  by  the  rest 
of  the  provinces.  The  Barberini  now  resolved 
to  withdraw  these  privileges.  They  turned 
back  the  road  to  Sutri,  and  then  published  a 
prohibition  against  the  export  of  corn  in  Mon- 
talto  di  Maremma,  where  the  grain  from  Cas- 
tro was  usually  shipped. f 

Their  intention  was  instantly  fulfilled.  The 
Siri,  who  had  already  been  irritated  against 
the  duke  in  consequence  of  the  financial  oper- 
ations between  them,  and  who  npow  were 
backed  by  the  palace, — besides  which,  it  is 
I  said  they  were  specially  instigated  by  some 
'  prelates  who  had  a  secret  share  in  their  busi- 
ness,— refused  to  abide  by  their  contract,  and 
ceased  to  pay  the  interests  of  the  monte  Far- 


*  Deone,  t.  i.  *'  Fu  ultiraamente  1'  uno  et  1*  altro  stato, 
cioe  Castro  e  Ronciglione,  afflttaio  per  Mm*  scudi  1'  anno 
a  gli  Siri.  Sopra  quesu  enlrata  e  fondata  la  dote  dell' 
uno  e  dell  altro  monte  Famese,  vecchio  ciod  e  miovo.  II 
Tecchio  fu  fatto  dal  duca  Alenandro  di  54m*  scudi  1'  anno, 
denari  tutti  spesi  in  Fiandra:  al  quale  il  presente  duca 
Odoardo  agglunse  somma  per  300*n.  scudi  in  sorte  princi- 
pale  a  nigione  di  4^  per  cento;  e  di  pi  A  impose  alcimi 
censi :  di  mode  che  poco  o  nulla  Hmane  per  lui,  at  che  se 
li  leva  la  tratu  del  grana,  non  ci  sarft  il  pago  per  li  credi- 
tori  del  monte,  non  che  de'  censuarii."  [Finally  both 
states,  that  is,  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  were  (armed  out 
for  94LOOO  scudi  annually  to  the  Siri.  On  this  revenue 
were  Kninded  the  two  monti  Famesi,  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  old  one  paying  64,000  scudi  a  year,  was  founded  by 
duke  Alessandro,  the  capital  of  which  was  wholly  spent 
in  Flanders :  to  this  debt  duke  Odoardo  added  a  capital 
sum  of  300^000  scudi,  paying  4^  per  cent :  he  also  granted 
some  mortgages :  the  consequence  Is,  that  should  the  com 
trade  be  taken  away  from  those  states,  no  means  will  be 
left  of  pay  ing  the  creditors  of  the  monte  or  the  mortngees.] 

t  They  relied  on  the  words  of  the  bull  of  Paul  ill.,  by 
which  was  granted  them  only,  **fiicultas  Ihimenta  ad 
quaecunque  etiam  prsefatss  Romanss  ecclesie  e  nobis  im- 
mediate vel  mediate  subjecta  conducendi.'*  [the  privi> 
lege  of  exporting  corn  to  all  parts  immediately  or  mediate- 
ly subject  to  the  Roman  church.]— general  fjreedom  of  ex- 
portation had  however  grown  up  in  tl^e  course  of  time. 
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Dese.  The  roontists,  whoee  income  suddenly 
fiiiled,  insisted  on  their  rights,  and  applied  to 
the  papal  government  The  duke,  seeing 
himself  so  intentionally  prejudiced,  scorned  to 
make  any  arrangements  to  satisfy  them.  But 
the  complaints  of  the  montists  were  so  vehe- 
ment, urgent,  and  general,  that  the  pope 
thought  himself  justified  in  taking  the  mort- 

faged  property  into  his  own  possession,  in  or- 
er  to  help  so  many  Roman  citizens  to  the 
money  due  to  them.  With  this  view  he  sent 
a  small  force  to  Castro.  The  affair  was  not 
effected  without  some  resistance.  •*  We  have 
been  compelled,'*  he  exclaims  in  unusual  in- 
dignation in  his  monitorium,  "to  fire  four 
great  gun  shots,  by  which  one  of  the  enemy 
has  been  slain."*  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1641,  he  took  possession  of  Castro ;  and  he 
was  resolved  not  even  to  stop  here.  Excom* 
munication  was  pronounced  in  January,  1642, 
against  the  duke,  who  would  not  allow  the 
revenues  to  be  touched  ;  he  was  declared  di- 
vested of  all  his  fiefs,  and  troops  were  marched 
into  the  field  to  wrest  from  him  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  pope  would  not  hear  of  a  pa- 
cification, declaring  that  between  the  lord  and 
his  vassal,  no  such  proceeding  could  find  place ; 
he  would  humble  the  duke ;  he  had  mopey, 
courage,  and  soldiers;  God  and  the  world 
were  on  his  side. 

The  afiair  hence  acquired  a  more  general 
importance.  The  Italian  states  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  repeated  extensions  of  the  states 
of  the  church.  They  would  not  endure  that 
Parma  should  be  merged  in  them,  like  Urbino 
and  Perrara.  The  Estes  had  not  yet  given  up 
their  claims  to  the  latter,  nor  the  Medici  cer- 
tain pretensions  they  made  to  the  former: 
they  were  all  offended  by  the  arrogance  of 
Don  Taddeo ;  the  Venetians  doubly  so,  because 
Urban  VIII.  had  shortly  before  had  an  inscrip- 
tion obliterated  in  the  Sala  Regia,  in  which 
they  were  extolled  for  their  fabulous  defence 
of  Alexander  III. ;  an  act  which  they  regarded 
as  a  great  insult f  To  these  particu  lar  causes 
of  animosity  were  added  considerations  of  i 
more  general  politics.  The  ascendancy  of 
the  French  now  excited  uneasiness  among 
the  Italians,  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  had  for- 
merly done.  In  every  direction  the  Spanish 
monarchy  sustained  the  greatest  losses.  The 
Italians  dreaded  lest  a  general  revolution 
might  be  the  consequence  even  among  them- 
selves, if  Urlwin  VIIL,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  decided  ally  of  the  French,  should  be- 
come still  more  powerful.  Upon  all  these 
grounds  they  resolved  to  oppose  him.    Their 

*  Thla  took  place  at  a  bridge.  **Dlctu8  domfnls  Mar- 
chio  ex  quo  oiilites  numero  40  circUer,  qui  in  eisdem 
ponte  et  tallo  ad  pugnandum  appodiit  fueruni,  amicabili- 
ler  ex  eis  recedere  recusabant,  immo  hosiiliter  poniificio 
exercitui  se  opponebani,  fuit  coactus  pro  illunim  expug- 
natione  auatuor  magDorum  tormf  ntonim  ictus  pxplodere, 
quorum  lormidine  hostes  perterriti.  fugain  tandem  arri-  { 
puenmt,  in  qua  unus  ipeorum  inteitectus  remanait." 

f  This  subject  is  touched  on  In  the  Appendix  No.  llf . 


troops  fiyrmed  ft  janction  in  the  territory  of 
Modena.  The  Barberioi  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  march  through  that  regian, 
and  the  papal  troops  opposed  to  the  confede- 
rates took  up  their  quarters  roand  Ferrara. 

There  was  in  some  sort  re-enacted  here  that 
conflict  between  the  French  and  Spanish  in- 
terests which  kept  Elurope  at  large  in  comoio- 
tion.  But  how  much  weaker  were  the  mo- 
tives, the  forces,  and  the  efforts  that  were 
here  engaged  in  this  petty  strife. 

An  exp^ition  undertaken  of  his  own  auth- 
ority by  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  now  saw 
himself,  without  much  exertion  on  his  owb 
pert,  protected  aiid  yet  not  fettered,  strikingly 
displays  the  singularity  of  the  existing  pon- 
tion  of  the  partie& 

Odoardo  made  an  hiCursion  into  the  states 
of  the  church  without  artillery  or  in&ntry, 
with  only  three  thousand  cavalry.  He  was 
not  checked  either  by  the  fort  of  Urbino, 
which  had  cost  such  large  sums,  nor  by  the 
assembled  militia,  which  had  never  seen  an 
armed  foe  in  the  field.  The  Bolognese  shut 
themselves  np  within  their  wall^  and  the 
duke  marched  through  the  land  without  ever 
getting  sight  even  of  the  papal  troops.  Imola 
opened  its  gates  to  him :  he  made  the  papal 
c(Hnmandant  a  visit,  and  admonished  the  town 
to  be  true  to  the  papal  see ;  for  he  declared 
that  it  was  not  against  Rome»  not  by  any 
means  against  Url»n  VIIL,  but  only  against 
his  nephews,  he  had  taken  up  arms:  he 
marched,  he  said,  under  the  banner  of  the 
gonfaloniere  of  the  church,  on  which  were 
beheld  the  semblances  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul ;  he  demanded  to  pass  through  in  the 
name  of  the  church.  The  gates  of  Faenza 
had  been  barricaded ;  but  when  the  governor 
caught  sight  of  the  foe,  he  let  himself  down 
firom  the  walls  by  a  rope,  in  order  to  have  a 
personal  conversation  with  the  duke ;  the  re- 
sult of  the  interview  was  that  the  gates  were 
opened.  The  same  things  took  place  in  ForlL 
The  inhabitants  of  all  these  towns  looked  qui- 
etly out  of  their  windows  upon  the  enemy  as 
they  marched  through.  The  duke  crossed  the 
mountams  to  Tuscany,  and  then  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  states  again  from  Arezzo.  Cas* 
tiglione  di  Lago  and  Citta  del  Pieve  opened 
then*  gates  to  him  :  he  hastened  onwards  un- 
checked, an()  filled  the  land  with  the  terror 
of  his  name.*  Rome,  above  all,  was  in  con- 
sternation :  the  pope  dreaded  the  fkte  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  He  endeavoured  to  arm  his  Ro- 
mans. But  it  was  necessary  to  impose  a  new 
tax,  contributions  had  to  be  levied  from  house 
to  house,  whereat  there  arose  no  slight  com- 
plaints, before  a  small  body  of  horse  could  be 
equipped.  Had  the  duke  of  Parma  presented 
himself  at  that  moment,  there  is  no  doubt  bnt 
that  a  couple  of  cardinals  would  have  been 

*  For  a  clrcumatantial  account  of  thiB  enterprise,  see 
Shi't  Mereorio,  torn.  ti.  p.  1289. 
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despatched  to  meet  hhn  at  the  Ponte  M oUe, 
and  that  all  his  demands  woald  have  been 
complied  with. 

But  he  was  no  warrior.  Heaven  knows 
what  considerations,  what  apprehensions,  may 
have  held  him  back.  He  sojQfered  himself  to 
be  seduced  into  negotiaticms,  from  which  he 
could  expect  nothing.  The  pope  breathed 
again.  With  a  zeal  quickened  by  danger,  he 
mtified  Rome,*  and  sent  a  fresh  army  into 
the  field,  which  quickly  drove  the  duke, 
whose  forces  did  not  even  hold  together,  out 
6f  the  states  of  the  church.  As  there  was 
BOW  nothing  more  to  fear.  Urban  again  im- 
posed the  harshest  conditions :  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  sovereigns  quitted  Rome;  and 
even  the  inhabitants  of  unwarlike  Italy  be- 
sth'red  themselves  once  more  to  try  the  force 
of  their  native  weapons. 

The  confederates  made  their  first  attack  on 
the  country  of  Ferrara  in  May,  1643.  The 
doke  of  Parma  took  two  fortresses,  Bondeno 
and  Stellata.  The  Venetians  and  the  Mode- 
nese  joined  forces,  and  penetrated  further  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  But  the  pope,  too, 
as  we  have  said,  had  meanwhile  rallied  all 
his  forces;  he  had  ^tten  together  thir^  thou- 
sand infantry  and  nx  thousand  cavalry.  The 
Venetians  feared  to  encounter  so  imposing  an 
army,  and  fell  back ;  and  presently  we  find 
the  papal  troops  advancing  mto  the  territory 
of  Modena,  and  on  Polesine  di  Rovigo.f 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  next  made  an 
ineflSBCtual  attempt  on  Perugia:  the  pope's 
troops  made  irregular  incursions  even  into  the 
Tuscan  territory. 

What  a  singular  aspect  do  these  move- 
ments present!  On  both  sides  so  utterly  in- 
effective and  nerveless,  when  compared  with 
the  contemporaneous  struggles  in  Germany, 
with  the  march  of  the  Swedish  arms  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  from  Mora- 
via to  Jutland.  And  jet  the  conflict  was  not 
purely  Italian:  foreij^ers  served  on  both 
sides :  Germans  constituted  a  majority  in  the 
army  of  the  confederates,  Frenchmen  in  that 
of  the  pope. 

The  conseqnence,  however,  of  the  Italian 


*  Deone :  <*  SI  teguiUDO  le  fortificationl  non  solo  di  Bor- 

So  ma  del  rimaaenie  delle  mora  di  Roma,  alia  quali  son 
epmail  ire  cardinan,  PUloua,  Oabrieli  et  Oniiio.  che 
cioraalmeme  caTalcano de una  poita  all*  altra:  e  si  tag^ 
1  iano  uitte  le  Tigne  che  sono  appreeso  le  mum  per  la  parU9 
di  dentro  di  Roma,  cio6  fanno  euada  tia  le  mura  e  le  vifse 
e  giardioi  con  danno  grandiMimo  de'  padroni  di  eeie :  e 
coBl  verriL  ancho  tocco  il  belliaiimo  giardino  de'  Bledici,  e 
perdera  la  panlceUa  che  havera  nelle  mura  di  Roma.'* 
TThe  fortification  not  onlv  of  the  Borgo  ie  proceeding, 
out  alao  that  of  the  unflninied  pan  of  the  walls  of  Roooe : 
tlie  bmineis  is  entrusted  to  the  three  cardinals,  Pallotta, 
Oabrieli,  and  Orsino,  who  ride  dailr  from  one  gate  to  the 
other.  All  the  vinejrards  near  the  walls  on  the  thf 
aide  are  remor ed :  thai  is,  thej  are  making  a  road  be- 
twebn  the  walls  and  the  vineyards  and  garaens,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  proprielon  of  the  latter.  Thus  the 
beaatti(ul  garden  of  the  Medici  will  suflbr,aad  will 


lese  the  small  portion  contained  within  the  walls  of 
Bome.1 
tFrdui:  Memorle per U sloria di  Fefrara,  v. p.  100. 

id 


war,  no  less  tiian  of  that  wa^  in  Germany, 
was,  that  the  country  was  ej3iausted,  and  the 
papal  treasury  plunged  into  extreme  embar- 
rassment* > 

Urban  VIIL  tried  many  an  expedient  to 
procure  the  money  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
As  early  as  September,  1642,  the  bull  of  Six- 
tus  V.  underwent  a  fresh  discussion,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  a  resolution  to  draw  50,000 
scndi  from  the  castle.!  Of  course  that  sum 
could  not  avail  much,  and  the  practice  was 
begun  of  borrowing  from  them  what  was  left 
of  the  reserved  fund ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
positively  resolved  to  pay  back  at  a  future 
time  the  mcmey  that  should  be  drawn  from 
it  We  have  already  seen  recourse  had  to 
personal  taxation;  the  expedient  was  fre- 
quently repeated :  the  pope  made  known  to 
the  conservatori  what  sums  he  needed,  where- 
upon the  inhabitants,  forei^ers  even  not  ex- 
cepted, had  their  quota  miposed  on  them. 
But  the  chief  source  of  income  was  still  the 
duties.  At  first  they  Were  little  felt,  being, 
for  instance,  levied  on  such  things  as  coarse 
ground  corn  for  fowls ;  but  these  were  soon 
followed  by  others  more  oppressive  upon  the 
most  indispensable  necessaries  of  life^  fire- 
wood, salt,  bread,  and  wine.|  They  now 
reached  their  second  great  pitch,  rising  in 
1644  to  2,200,000  scudL  We  are  prepared 
to  understand  that  all  (he  money  raised  by  an 
augmentation  or  new  creation  of  duties  was 
immediately  funded,  and  new  montes  founded 
upon  it,  and  sold.  Cardinal  Cesi,  the  former 
treasurer,  calculated  that  in  this  wav  new  debts 
were  contracted  to  the  amount  of  7,200,000 
scudi,  though  there  were  still  60,000  scudi 
in  the  treasury.    The  whole  expense  of  the 


*  Rieehis:  Rerum  ItaUcanm  sui  temporis  namtlon«% 
Marr.  xix.  p.  690:  **Ingens  (»inionequ6  majus  helium 
exarsit,  sed  prime  impetu  validum,  mox  senescens.  poe- 
trsmo  neutrius  partis  fraau,  imo  militum  rapinis  ind^genls 
exitiale:  irritis  conatibus  proms  inane  in  mutua  studia 
olBciaque  abiiu"  [The  war  raged  violentlj  and  beyond 
ezpecution,  but  beginning  impetuously  It  laaeuished  by 
and  bv,  and  finallj  provea  of  no  advantage  to  either  party, 
or  ralher  highly  pernicious  from  the  rapine  of  the  soldiery. 
The  end  was,  that  after  fruitless  eflbrts  the  contest  died 
away,  without  one  result  gaiaed,  in  Bouial  cemplUBents 
and  concessions.] 

t  Deone,  20  Sett.  IMH.  **  HaTeado  It  papa  latto  studiare 
da  legisti  e  theolod  di  potere  eonforme  la  bolla  di  Sislo  V. 
cessare  denari  daftesoA)  del  castel  Saat'  Ancelo^  U  luiMi> 
dl  23  del  mese  11  papa  tenne  consistoro  per  Tl  medesiroo 
allhre  .  .  .  Pn  resoluto  di  cessare  60(^.  scudi  d'oro,  a 
lOOa.  per  volte,  e  non  prima  che  sla  speri  quelli  che  at 
piresente  sono  ancora  in  essere  della  camera." 

t  Deone,  89  Nov.  1642.  ^  Si  sono  imposte  8  nuove  ga- 
belle,  una  sopim  il  sale  sopra  1*  altre,  la  2ft'  sopra  lalegna, 
la  3*'  sopra  la  dogana,  la  quale  in  tuue  le  mercantie  che 
vengono  per  terra  riscuote  7  per  cento,  per  acqua  10  p^ 
cento.  Si «  cresciuto  uno  per  cento  c*  avvantaggio,  e  si 
aspettaao  altre  tre  gabelle  per  le  necessita  correnti,  una 
sopm  le  case.  1'  altra  sopm  li  censi,  la  tersa  sopra  li  cas* 
all,  cM  poderi  selle  campagna.*^  (Three  new  dutiee 
have  been  imposed,  one  on  salt  in  addition  to  those  alrea- 
dy existing,  a  second  on  wood,  the  third  on  the  customs, 


Which  exact  7  per  cent,  on  all  merchandise  canied  by 
per  cent,  on  those  by  water:  this  is  laisra 


land  an^  10  i 


one  per   cent,  more,  and  under  the  present  exigencies 
three  new  duties  are  expected,  one  on  houses,  one  on 
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war  was  reported  to  the  Venetian  ambaan- 
dor  in  the  year  1645  at  more  than  twelve 
millkms.* 

Every  moment  brought  more  sensibly  home 
to  roen^s  minds  the  serious  consequences  like- 
ly to  result  from  such  a  syst^n,  which  would 
gradually  exhaust  every  resource  of  the  state. 
The  war  too  did  not  always  proceed  as  could 
be  wished.  In  a  skirmi^  at  Lagoecuro,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1644,  Cardinal  Antonio 
owed  his  escape  from  being  taken  prisoner 
onl?  to  the  speed  of  his  horse.!  As  the  pope 
daily  felt  his  infirmities  grow  upon  him,  he 
was  constrained  to  think  6f  peace. 

The  French  undertook  to  act  as  mediators. 
The  Spaniards  bad  so  little  influence  at  the 
papal  court,  and  had  moreover  lost  so  much 
of  their  authority  elsewhere,  that  on  this  oo- 
casion  they  were  wholly  excluded. 

The  pope  had  formerly  often  said  he  well 
knew  the  purpose  of  the  Venetians  was  to 
harass  and  vex  him  to  death,  but  they  should 
not  succeed ;  he  well  knew  how  to  make 
bead  against  them :  but  now  he  was  compelled 
to  acc^e  to  all  their  demands,  to  revoke  the 
ban  pronounced  against  the  duke  of  Parma, 
and  to  reinstate  him  in  Castro.  Never  could 
he  have  anticipated  being  reduced  to  such  an 
extremity :  he  felt  it  most  poignantly. 

Another  trouble  beset  hvga.  He  was  as- 
sailed with  fresh  doubts  that  he  had  unduly 
fiivoured  his  nephews,  and  that  this  would  lie 
heavy  on  his  conscience  when  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  God.  He  once  more  called  to- 
gether some  divines,  in  whom  he  placed  pe- 
culiar confidence— among  them  cardinal  Lugo 
and  fiither  Lupis,  a  Jesuit,  to  hold  a  consulta^ 
tion  in  his  presence.  The  answer  was,  that 
since  the  nephews  of  his  holiness  had  found 
so  many  enemies,  it  was  just,  nay  even  neces- 
sary, for  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  see,  to 
leave  them  the  means  of  maintaining  after 
the  decease  of  the  pope  an  undiminish^  rank 
and  consequence  in  defiance  of  their  foes.( 

Amidst  such  harassing  doubts  as  these,  and 
with  the  bitter  feelings  produced  by  an  abor- 
tive ent«|nrize,  the  pope  felt  his  death  ap- 
proaching. His  physician  has  affirmed,  that 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  Castro,  he  fiiinted,  overcome  by 
anguish :  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  illness 
of  which  he  died.  He  prayed  to  Heaven  to 
avenge  him  on  the  godless  princes  who  had 
forced  him  to  war,  and  expired  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1644. 

Hardly  had  the  papal  see  retreated  from  its 
central  position  in  the  a&irs  of  Europe,  when 
it  endured  a  defeat  in  those  of  Italy«  and  even 


♦  RelatloM  d*  U.  unbasciatori  i  «  L*M«rto  si  trorm  noU- 
MlmenM  esaugio,  eaiendoci  fltatoaffermato  da  pUkCi^*  aT«r 
•Deal  I  Barberini  nella  gnarra  paaMt«  aopra  18  milloni 

f  Maal :  Storta  YaiMta,  lib.  ill.  a.  470. 
t  Hkoletii:  Vh*  dl  papa  Urbaaoi  torn.  vW. 


in  its  own  domestic  afiyra,  SDch  as  fiyr  muy  a 
day  had  not  befitllen  it 

Pope  Clement  VUI.  had  likewise  fitHea  oat 
with  the  Fimesi,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
pardon  them  at  last  But  he  did  so  only  be- 
cause he  required  the  aid  of  the  other  ItaUan 
princes  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Spaniarda 
Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  iif 
diflferent  Urban  VHI.  had  attacked  the  dake 
of  Parma  with  all  his  might:  the  united 
forces  of  Italy  had  exhausted  his  own,  lad 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageoas  peace.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  papacy  was  oace 
more  decidedly  worsted. 

Imnocent  X 

The  efllbct  of  this  state  of  thmffs  was  ibrtli- 
with  manifested  in  the  new  conclave.*  Tint 
nephews  of  Urban  VIIL  introduced  eightptnd- 
forty  cardinals,  their  uncle^s  creatures :  never 
had  there  been  so  strong  a  faction.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  soon  perceived  that  tbey 
could  not  carry  the  election  of  their  favoorite, 
Sacchetti:  the  scrutinies  every  day  taned 
out  more  and  more  against  him.  To  bar  it 
least  the  accesnon  of  a  decided  adversary  to 
the  tiara.  Cardinal  Francesco  at  last  decided 
to  support  Cardinal  Pamfili,  who  at  any  rate 
was  a  creature  of  Urban  VIH.,  though  be 
leaned  strongly  to  the  Spanish  party,  and 
though  the  French  court  had  expressly  except* 
ed  agamst  him.  Cardinal  Pamfili  was  elecm 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1644.  He  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  X.,  in  memory  it  is  soppoeed 
of  Innocent  VIIL,  under  whom  his  house  bad 
come  to  Rome. 

His  accession  at  once  changed  the  pc^icy  of 
the  Roman  court 

The  confederate  princes,  particularly  the 
Medici,  to  whom  the  pope  was  chiefly  indeb- 
ted for  his  elevation,  now  acquired  influence 
over  that  authority  against  which  they  bad 
just  been  arrayed  in  arms:  the  obliterated 
inscriptimis  relating  to  the  Venetians  were 
restored  ;t  and  the  first  promotions  fell  almort 

*  The  old  TioleiiGeaiid  dlaotderofan  iiiterracniiaiv«(* 
once  more  aeen.  J.  Nicii  Brjthnei  Epiat.  Ixviii.  ad  Tja- 
heirain,  ill.  non  Aug.  1644.  **  Civitaa  sine  Jure  en,  fiw 
dignitate  reepubliea.  Tantoe  in  urbe  armatonnn  aam^ 
nifl  cernitar  quantam  me  alias  tidieae  non  memini.  Nolli 
domaeestpaulolocupleUorqus  non  milttuA  lavltoroB 
pnoeidio  muniatnr:  ac  ai  in  Qnum  omnee  cogennt^t 
magnue  ex  eif  exereiioe  conflci  poiiet.  Summa  in  vrtw 
armonam  impnnitae,  sununa  liceniia:  pusim  C0dM  k** 
minum  fium :  nil  iu  f^oenter  anditur  qoam,  bic  vd  >U* 
nouie  iKimo  eet  imerfectne."  (The  itate  is  without  l»*t 
Uie  commonwealth  without  dignky.  The  number  of 
armed  men  visible  in  the  citj,  surpessea  any  thincli*- 
member  to  have  elsewliere  seen.  There  is  not  a  IKMi* 
poBsesiing  some  riches  that  is  not  defended  by  a  numerois 
garrison  of  soldiers,  enough  if  they  were  all  collected  !•• 
gether  to  form  an  army.  Anned  violence  and  licesM 
are  at  their  utmost  pitch  in  the  city;  asmssl— '**{ 
abound;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  tt 
said,  such  or  such  a  man  ef  note  has  been  killed.] 

t  Itelatione  de*  iv.  ambasciateri,  1646.  "  D  pn*^ 
pontellce  nel  bel  principio  del  suo  govemo  ha  coo  paw- 
Che  dimostraiioni  registratein  marmi  detestato  leopinKW 
del  precesBore,  randeado  il  Umio  alle  glotie  degii  sots- 
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•xdosively  to  the  lot  of  the  friends  of  Spain. 
The  whole  Spanish  party  revived  again,  and 
once  more  equipoised  that  of  the  French,  at 
least  in  Rome. 

The  Barberini  were  the  first  to  feel  tiiis 
fevolution  in  affiiirs.  It  b  impossible  at  the 
present  day  to  determine  clearly  how  mach  of 
what  was  laid  to  their  charge  was  well  fomid- 
ed.  They  were  said  to  have  allowed  justice 
to  be  violated,  to  have  seized  on  benefioes  not 
properly  belonging  to  them,  and,  above  all,  to 
have  embeszk»  the  public  money.  The  pope 
resolved  to  call  the  nephews  of  his  predeces- 
sor to  account  ibr  their  administration  of  the 
public  funds  during'  the  war  of  Castra* 

At  first  the  Barberini  thought  they  could 
aecure  themselves  through  the  protection  of 
France.  As  Mazarine  had  obtained  his  pro- 
motion in  their  house,  and  through  their  pat- 
ronage, he  did  not  fiiil  to  support  them  now. 
They  affixed  the  French  arms  to  their  dwel- 
lings, and  put  themselves  formally  under  the 
protection  of  France*  But  Pope  innocent 
declared  that  he  sat  in  the  chair  he  occupied 
to  administer  justice,  and  that  he  could  not 
desist  from  doing  so,  though  Bourbon  stood 
befi)re  the  gates. 

Upon  this,  Antonio,  who  was  in  most  dan- 
ger, first  to^  flight  in  October,  1645 ;  and 
some  months  later,  Francesco  and  Taddeo, 
with  his  children,  also  withdrew. 

The  pope  caused  their  palaces  to  be  seized, 
their  offices  to  be  given  away,  and  their  luoghi 
di  monte  to  be  sequestered.  The  Roman  peo- 
ple applauded  all  he  did.  They  held  a  meetii^ 
in  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  February,  164a 
It  was  the  most  brilliant  within  the  memory 
of  man ;  so  many  nobles  of  illustrious  rank  and 
title  took  part  in  it  A  resolution  was  passed 
to  solicit  the  pope  to  repeal  at  least  that  most 
oppressive  of  the  duties  imposed  by  Urban 
VUI.,  the  tax  on  flour.  This  wasopposed  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Barberini,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion lest  if  the  tax  were  taken  off  their  fortunes 
would  be  made  to  pay  the  debts  founded  upon 
it.  Donna  Anna  Colonna,  the  wife  of  Taddeo 
Barberini,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which  she 
called  to  mind  the  services  rendered  by  Urban 
yUL  to  the  city,  and  his  zeal  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  pronounced  it  unseemly 
to  appeal  against  the  lawful. taxes  imposed  by 
80  meritorious  a  pope.    The  resolution  was 

luU  dl  W.  EE."  [The  present  pope,  in  the  noble  com- 
mencemeni  of  hid  pontificate,  baa  by  demonstrations  regis- 
tered in  marble  abjured  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor, 
restoring  their  lustre  to  the  glories  of  your  excellencies' 
anceston.]  We  see  in  what  a  high  tone  they  took  the 
matter  up. 

*  Relatione  delle  cose  correnti,  26  Maggio,  1646.  MS. 
Chigi.  **  I  Barberini,  come  aflktto  esclusidel  matrimonio 
del  novello  pontefice,  cominciorono  a  machinar  vastit&  di 
pensieri  stimati  da  loro  nobili.  U  papa  continub  ad  invi- 
tfilare  con  ogni  accuratezza  che  la  discamerata  camera 
njMse  da  loro  sotis^ta.''  [The  Barberini,  seeing  them- 
selves wholly  divorced  by  the  new  pope,  began  to  devise 
a  multitude  of  plans  of  great  merit  in  their  own  eyes.  The 
pope  continued  to  watch  very  sharply  that  the  untrea- 
furled  treisury  should  be  satisfied  by  them.] 


passed  notwithstanding.  Innace&t  X.  proceed- 
ed to  act  on  it  without  delay.  The  deficit 
which  would  be  occasioned  thereby  was  to  be 
madosgood,  as  had  been  justly  anticipated,  out 
of  the  fortune  of  Don  Taddeo.* 

Whilst  th^  family  of  the  late  pope  was  thus 
violently  assailed  and  persecuted,  the  question 
remained  to  be  asked, — ^now  the  most  impor- 
tant question  in  every  pontificate, — ^how  would 
the  new  family  arrange  its  measures  ?  It  is 
an  important  point  in  the  history  of  the  papacy 
in  general,  that  that  this  did  not  take  place  on 
the  present  exactly  as  on  former  occasions ; 
although  the  scandal  given  by  the  court  was 
now  actually  aggravated. 

Pope  Innocent  was  under  obligations  to  his 
sister-in-law.  Donna  Olimpia  Maidalchina  di 
Viterbo,  particularly  because  she  had  brought 
a  considerable  fortune  to  the  house  of  PamfilL 
He  esteemed  it  a  high  merit  in  her  that  she 
had  chosen  not  to  marry  again  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  his  brother.f  He  had  himself 
derived  advantages  from  tbi&  He  had  long 
committed  the  economical  afiairsof  his  family 
to  her  guidance :  no  wonder,  then,  if  she  now 
obtained  influence  over  the  administration  of 
the  papacy. 

She  very  quickly  rose  to  distinguished  con- 
sequence. She  was  the  first  whom  ambassa- 
dors visited  on  their  arrival ;  cardinals  bad  her 
picture  placed  in  their  apartments,  as  people 
hang  up  the  portrait  of  their  sovereign ;  foreign 
courts  sought  to  conciliate  her  fitvour  by  pre- 
sents. As  the  same  course  was  pursued  by 
all  who  had  any  thing  to  solicit  of  the  curia, — 
some  havin^f  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
she  exacteda  monthly  commission  for  all  the 
small  places  which  she  was  the  instrument  of 
procuring, — wealth  of  course  poured  in  upon 
her.  She  soon  formed  a  grand  establishment, 
gave  festivals  and  comedies,  travelled,  and 
purchased  estates.  Her  daughters  married 
into  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy  fitmi- 
lies ;  one  of  them  wedded  a  Ludovisi,  the  other 
a  GiustinianL  For  hereon,  Don  Camillo,  who 
had  but  little  capacity,  she  thought  it  at  first 
more  advisable  that  he  should  become  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  assume  at  least  in  appearance 
the  position  of  cardinal-nephew  ;|  but  when 
an  opportunity  offered  for  him  too  to  make  a 


*  For  the  passage  from  the  Diario  Deone,  see  Appendix 
No.  122. 

t  Bussi :  Storia  di  Viterbo.  p.  331.  At  first  she  bore  a 
good  reputation.  "  Donna  Olimpia,"  say  the  Venetian  am- 
bassadors of  1645,  " «  daroa  dl  eran  prudenza  e  valore, 
conosce  il  posto  in  cui  si  trova  di  cognata  del  pontefice, 
gode  r  estima  e  Taffeuione  della  S^-  S.  ha  seco  molu  au- 
torltA."  [Donna  Olimpia  is  a  ladv  of  great  prudence  and 
worth,  she  knows  her  place  as  the  pope's  relation,  she 
enjoys  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  holiness,  and  has 
great  influence  with  him.] 

t  This  excited  from  the  very  first  the  surprise  of  every 
body.  "  lo  siimo,"  »ay*  Deone,  19  Nov.  1644,  "  che  sia 
opera  della  Sn'  Itonna  Olimpia,  che  ha  voluto  vedere  it 
figlio  cardinale  e  deeidera  pi£k  tosto  genero  che  nora."  [I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  Signora  Olimpia's  doin^,  and  that 
it  was  her  choice  that  her  son  should  be  a  cardinal,  wish 
Ing  rather  to  have  a  soo-in-Uw  than  a  daughter-in-Uw.] 
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done  to  the  monttBtfl;  and  at,  moreover,  ttm 
bishop  of  Cafltro  waa  murdered  at  the  instigi- 
tioD,  aa  it  was  suppoaed,  of  the  dnca)  gawerth 
ment,  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  take  decisive 
steps  id  the  matter.  The  estates  of  the  Far- 
nesi  were  again  put  op  to  sale :  soMiera  and 
sbirri  were  sent  to  Castro  to  take  possessioii  of 
it  in  the  name  of  the  montists.*  The  duke 
again  resisted,  and  made  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  states  of  the  church.  Bvt  on  this 
occasion  he  met  with  no  aid.  Innocent  X.  was 
not,  like  Urban,  feared  by  the  Italian  princes : 
he  was  rather  their  ally.  Castro  was  taken 
and^  razed  to  the  ground:  the  duke  was  forced 
to  yield  the  country  to  the  administration  of 
the  papal  camera,  which  on  its  part  undertook 
to  satisfy  his  creditors'  claims ;  the  duke  even 
assented  to  the  arrangement,  tiiat  he  should 
absolutely  lose  his  title  to  the  land  if  he  did 
not  redeem  the  monti  Famesi  within  eight 
years.  The  capital  amounted  to  1,700,000 
scudi,  the  accumulated  interest  to  400,000 
scudi.  The  duke  did  not  appear  capable  of 
raising  so  large  a  sum,  so  that  the  agreement 
— which,  however,  was  brought  about  by 
Spanish  mediation — was  tantamount  from  tiM 
first  to  an  enforced,  and  all  but  admitted,  re- 
nunciation. 

In  ajl  these  transactions  Innocent  ai^sears 
vigorous,  prudent,  and  determined;  hnt  he 
laboured  under  one  defect  which  made  it  hard 
to  deal  with  him,  and  which  even  embittered 
his  life :  he  reposed  unswerving  confidence  in 
no  one ;  with  him  favour  and  displeasure  alter* 
nated  according  to  the  imiHression  of  the  nth 
ment 

This  was  experienced  among  others  by  the 
datarjr  Cecchmi.  After  having  long  stood 
well  m  the  pope's  good  graces,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  an  object  of  suspicion,  assailed* 
reproached,  and  supplanted  by  his  deputy, — 
that  same  Mascambruno  who  was  afterwards 
convicted  of  the  most  extraordinary  fbrgeriea.t 

But  still  more  painful  perplexities  arose  in 
the  papal  family,  already  vexed  enough  with 
dissension. 

After  the  marriage  of  Don  Camillo  Pamfili, 
Innocent  X.  had  no  longer  a  nephew  in  the 
church, — a  description  of  persfm  hitherto  long 
deemed  requisite  to  a  papal  court  He  once 
felt  his  heart  moved  to  peculiar  afieotion. 


brilliant  matrimonial  connexion, — the  richest 
heiress  in  Rome,  Donna  Olimpia  Aldobran- 
dini,  having  recently  lost  her  husband, — he 
recounced  the  church  and  contracted  this 
marriage. 

Don  Camillo  was  now  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  be.  His  Inride  was  not 
only  rich,  but  also  still  in  her  bloom,  and 
fiill  of  grace  and  talent :  she  supplied  his 
deficiencies  by  her  own  rare  qualities. 
But  she  too  widied  to  rule.  There  never 
was  one  moment's  peace  between  the  mo- 
ther-in-law and  the  daughter-in-law.  The 
pope's  palace  rang  with  the  bickerings  of  two 
women.  The  new  married  pair  were  obliged 
at  first  to  depart ;  but  they  did  not  endure  Uiis 
long :  they  returned  against  the  pope's  will, 
and  the  discord  now  became  obvious  to  every 
one.  Donna  Olimpia  Maidalchina,fbr  instance, 
appeared  once  during  the  carnival  with  a 
magnificent  equipage  in  the  Corso ;  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law  were  standing  at  a  win- 
dow, and  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  her 
carriage  they  turned  away.  Every  one  re- 
marked it:  it  was  the  talk  of  all  Rome.*^  The 
several  parties  strove  to  get  hold  df  the  rivals. 

Unfortunately  pope  Innocent  was  of  a  cha- 
racter and  disposition  more  calculated  to  exas- 
perate than  to  allay  dissensions  of  this  kind. 

Personally  he  was  a  man  of  by  no  means 
common  qualities.  In  his  earlier  career,  in 
the  rota,  as  nuncio  and  as  cardinal,  he  had 
proved  active,  irreproa<jhable,  and  upright,  and 
this  reputation  he  still  maintained.  His  exer- 
tions were  regarded  as  the  more  remarkable, 
since  he  was  already  seventy-two  years  old 
when  he  was  elected.  **  Labour,"  it  was  said, 
**does  not  weary  him ;  he  is  as  firesh  after  it 
as  before  it ;  he  takes  pleasure  in  speaking  to 
people,  and  he  lets  every  one  say  out  what  he 
has  to  say."  Instead  of  the  haughty  reserve 
of  Urban  VIII. ,  he  displayed  ambility  and 
cheerful  good  humour.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in 
Rome.  It  was  his  ambition  to  maintain  the 
security  of  property,  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  person  by  day  and  night,  and  to  suffer  no 
ill-usage  of  Uie  low  by  the  high,  or  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong.f  He  obliged  the  barons  to  pay 
their  debts.  As  the  duke  of  Parma  sti  11  refbs- 
ed  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  and  the  pope  could 
not  show  himself  in  Rome  without  being  ac- 
costed with  cries  beseeching  him  to  see  justice 

«  Diario  Deon^.  On  another  occasion  he  relatea  u  fol- 
lows :— **  Mercordl  la  tarda  (Aug.  1648.)  la  Sn*  Olimpia  con 
ambedue  le  figliuole  con  molta  comitiva  pass5  per  longo  it 
corso:  ogn'uno  credeva  che  ella  andasse  a  Tisitare  la 
Auora,  ma  passb  avanti  la  casa  senza  guardarla.  tOn 
Wednesdaj  evening.  Aug.  1648,  Signora  Olimpia  went 
through  the  corso  with  her  two  daughters  and  a  numerous 
suite:  oTerr  one  thought  she  was  going  to  visit  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, but  she  passed  before  the  house  without  loolcing 
towards  it.] 

f  Relatione  di  Contarlni.1648.  **Rimirasolaffientecoo 
applicatione  alia  quiete  dello  state  ecclesiastico  e  partico- 
larmente  di  Roma,  acci6  gode  ciascheduno  delle  proprie 
ftcoUk  e  della  liben4del  praticare  la  notte  e  noa  rimaDga 
I'inferion  tiraBBflggteto  dal  svpntora." 


•  Diario  Deone;  16  Giugno,  1^49.  *<n  papa  in  4 
nesoiio  sta  posto  UMalmente,  e  mi  disse:  Non  pos 
andare  per  le  strade  di  Roma,  che  non  si  ^renn  gridato 
dietro,  che  facciamo  pagare  il  dnca  di  Parma.  S<mk>  setta 
anni  che  non  paga,  e  di*  QUesta  entiata  devm  virer  molil 
luoghi  pii  e  tedove  e  pupilli.  f  The  pope  bjMsHiTelx  re- 
solved in  this  matter,  and  said  to  me ;  We  cannot  past 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  without  beingaccosted  with 
cries  beseeching  us  to  make  the  duke  of  Pttma  paj  his 
debts.  He  has  not  paid  these  seven  years,  and  on  the 
income  withheld  depend  many  luoghi  pii,  widows,  and 
minora.1  We  see  that  the  pope's  motives  were  not  to  b9 
despised. 

t  Vita  del  Ci-  Cecchini  seritu  dalul  medesHno.  *'8crit- 
tura  contro  Monsr-  Mascambruno,  con  la  quale  s*  intende 
che  s'  intruisca  il  processo  che  contro  il  medesimo  si  v» 
fabricando  :**  and  the  still  more  circumstantial  statemenia 
Pro  R.  P.  D.  Mascambruno,  MS. 
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when  Don  Caroillo  Astelli,  a  distinguished 
relation  of  his  house,  was  presented  to  him ; 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  the  young 
man  to  the  rank  of  cardinal-nephew.  He 
received  him  into  his  household,  assigned  him 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  gave  him  a 
share  in  public  busmess.  He  caused  this 
elevation  to  be  proclaimed  by  public  festivi- 
ties and  by  salvos  from  the  castle. 

Yet  nothing  else  resulted  fVom  it  but  new 
jarrings. 

The  rest  of  the  pope's  relations  thought 
themselves  slighted :  even  the  cardinals  pre- 
viously nominated  by  Innocent  took  offence 
at  the  preference  bestowed  on  a  new  comer;* 
but  no  one  was  so  much  displeased  as  Donna 
Olimpia  Maidalchina.  She  had  sounded  the 
praises  of  young  Astelli ;  she  had  proposed  his 
being  made  cardinal;  but'  she  had  ndver 
dreamed  of  his  attaining  such  high  &vour. 

In  the  first  place  she  herself  was  sent 
away.  The  secular  nephew  and  his  wife, 
who,  as  a  contemporary  expresses  himself, 
**  was  as  far  above  ordinary  women  as  he  was 
below  ordinary  men,"  entered  the  palace. 

But  the  secular  nephew  and  the  adoptive 
ecclesiastical  nephew  did  not  long  agtee.  Old 
Donna  Olimpia  was  again  sent  frar  to  establish 
order  in  the  house. 

She  speedily  recovered  her  wonted  autho- 
rity.t 

m  a  chamber  in  the  villa  Pamfili  stand  the 
busts  of  the  pope  and  his  sister-in-law.  Who- 
ever compares  them  together,  the  lineaments 
of  the  female,  which  breathe  resolution  and 
talent,  with  the  inexpressive  countenance  of 
the  pope,  will  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not 
only  possible,  but  even  unavoidable,  that  he 
shonld  be  ruled  by  her. 

But  after  she  had  been  re-admitted  into  the 
palace,  she  too  would  not  endure  that  the 
advantages  belonging  to  the  position  of  a 
pope's  nephew  should  be  shared  by  any  other 
house  than  her  own.  As  Astelli  did  not  par- 
ticipate his  power  with  her  in  the  way  she 
wished,  she  never  rested  till  he  lost  the  pope*8 
favour,  was  pulled  down  from  his  high  station, 

•  Diario,  Deone,  10  SeU.  1660.  "  Diacorre  la  corte  che 
U  papa  ha  perduto  il  beneflcio  conferito  a  tutte  le  aue 
creature,  che  ai  tengono  oflfeai,  che  papa  habbia  prefeiiio 
un  giovane  aenza  eaperienza  a  tuui  loro,  tra  quali  son 
hnomini  di  molio  valore,  segno  che  UiUi  1'  ha  per  diffl- 
denti  overo  ineui  alia  carica."  [It  is  th^  talk  of  the  court 
that  the  pope  has  lost  his  labonr  in  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred  on  all  his  creatures,  who  are  ofibnded  that  the 
pope  has  preferred  a  youth  without  experience  to  them 
all,  among  whom  are  men  of  much  worth :  they  look  on 
this  as  a  proof  that  he  considers  them  not  trustworthy,  or 
not  qualified  for  ofilce.]  The  subjea  is  also  laively  dis- 
cussed m  a  work,  Osservationi  sopra  la  futura  etettione. 
1662.  **Io  credo  che  sja  solamente  nn  capriccio  che  al 
improviso  Rli  venne  .  .  .  eonoscendo  appena  Monsr*  Ca- 
millo  Asiallt"  [It  is  my  belief  it  is  only  a  caprice  that 
has  suddenly  seized  him  .  .  .  hardly  knowing  Monsignor 
Caroillo  Astelli.]  ,  -o  -o— 

f  PalUvicino :  Vita  dl  papa  Alessandro  VII.  "  La  seal- 
tra  Tecchia  pass6  con  breve  mezzo  dal  estremo  della  dis- 
gratia  ail'  estremo  della  gratia."  [The  crafty  old  woman 
passed  with  brief  imerval  from  the  extremity  of  disgrace 
10  (he  extremity  of  fiivoorO 


and  drtveft  from  the  palace,  and  she  herself 
ruled  there  without  a  rival  On  the  other 
hand,  conciliated  bv  presents,  ^e  entered  into 
close  alliance  with  the  Barberini,  who  had 
now  returned. 

How  sorely  must  the  poor  old  pope  have 
been  tormented  by  all  these  changes  of  fevour 
and  disfavour,  these  incessant  ouarsels  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  most  immediately  and  inti- 
mately surrounded!  Even  a  formally  pro- 
nounced rupture  cannot  undo  the  inward 
yearnings  of  the  heart :  it  only  makes  them 
sources  of  restlessness  and  pain,  instead  of 
producing,  as  they  ought,  gladness  and  com- 
fort. Besides  this,  the  old  man  felt  after  all 
that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  a  woman*8  lust  of 
power  and  pelf;  it  revolted  him,  and  he  wouM 
gladly  have  shaken  off  the  yoke,  but  he  had 
not  the  resolution :  in  fact  too,  he  knew  not 
how  to  do  without  her.  His  pontificate* 
which  glided  away  without  any  notable  mis- 
chances, deserves  in  other  respects  to  be 
numbered  among  the  fortunate  ones :  but  its 
reputation  has  suffered  from  these  disorders 
in  the  family  and  in  the  palace.  They  made 
Innocent  X.  still  more  than  he  was  by  nature, 
capricious,  fickle,  self-willed,  and  a  burthen 
to  himself.*  Even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life 
we  find  him  busied  in  despoiling  and  inflicting 
fresh  banishment  on  his  other  relations.  In 
this  miserable  state  of  mind  he  died  Jan.  5, 
1655. 

Three  days  the  corpse  lay,  without  a  thought 
bestowed  on  its  interment  by  any  of  those  be- 
longing to  him,  on  whom,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  court,  the  duty  devolved.  Donna 
Olimpia  said  she  was  a  poor  widow,  that  the 
matter  was  beyond  all  her  means:  no  one 
else  thought  himself  bound  by  any  obligation 
to  the  deceased.  A  canon  who  had  formerly 
been  in  the  pope's  service,  but  who  had  long 
been  dismis^,  at  last  spent  half  a  scudi,  and 
caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead 


But  let  us  not  suppose  that  those  domestic 
jars  produced  no  more  than  personal  cons^ 
quences. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  system  of  ruling  by 
nephews,  which  had  in  previous  pontificatee 
exercised  so  entire  an  authority  in  the  state, 
and  so  potent  an  influence  in  the  afllairs  of  the 
Church,  after  receiving  such  a  severe  ^ock 
in  the  last  years  of  Urban  VIIL,  had  in  this 
reign  given  no  manifestation  of  its  existence, 
and  was  indeed  approaching  its  downfall. 

♦  FallaTiclni:  **Fn  pretiosa  arredi  oggetto  fetente  • 
stomachevole  .  .  .  proruppe  a  varie  dimoatrationl  quasi 
di  smanie.  .  .  .  Assai  temuto,  niente  amato,  non  senza 
qnalche  gloria  e  felicttft  ne'  succeesi  esteml,  ma  tnglorioso 
e  miserabUe  per  le  continue  o  tragedie  o  comedie  domee* 
tiche."  Hi  fetid  and  loathsome  object  in  the  mid«  oC 
splendid  furniture  ...  he  burst  out  into  various  indica- 
tions of  almost  frenzy.  .  .  .  Feared  a  good  deal,  loved  noi 
at  all,  not  without  glory  and  prosperity  in  outward  events, 
but  inglorious  and  miserable  by  reaaon  ot  his  peipetMl 
domegtic  tnigedlei  or  comedieg.] 
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AUxamder  VIL  and  Oememl  IX 

The  new  conclave  immediately  presented 
an  unwonted  spectacle. 

Hitherto  the  nephews  had  appeared,  escort- 
ed by  numeroQs  trains  of  devoted  creatures, 
to  sway  the  new  election.  Innocent  X.  left 
behind  no  nephew  who  could  keep  together 
the  votes  of  the  cardinals,  or  unite  them  into 
a  faction.  They  were  not  indebted  for  their 
promotion  to  Astelli,  who  had  been  but  a 
■hort  while  at  the  helm,  and  had  exercised  no 
comnumding  influence,  nor  could  they  feel 
themselves  in  anyway  bound  to  him.  For 
the  first  time  for  many  centuries  the  new 
cardinab  entered  the  conclave  perfectly  free 
and  unfettered.  It  was  proposed  to  them 
voluntarily  to  unite  under  one  head,  to  which 
they  are  said  to  have  answered,  that  every 
one  of  them  had  a  he^d  and  feet  of  his  own. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  distinguished  men, 
of  independent  ways  of  thinking:  they  held 
indeed  together,  (they  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  squadrone  volante,*)  but  they 
were  resolved  for  once  to  follow  not  the  beck 
of  a  pope^s  ne^ew,  but  their  own  ccmvictions 
and  judgment 

Beside  the  very  death-bed  of  Innocent  X., 
one  of  them,  cardinal  Ottobuono,  cried  out, 
"  We  must  look  out  for  an  upright  man.**  ^  If 
you  want  an  unright  man,*^  rejoined  Azzolino, 
another  of  them,  "  there  he  stands,*^  pointing 
to  Chi^t  Not  only  had  Chigi  gained  for 
himself  in  ^neral  the  reputation  of  an  able 
and  well  mtentioned  man,  but  he  had  also 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  an  oppo 
nent  of  the  abuses  prevailing  in  the  existing 
form  of  government,  which  indeed  had  never 
been  more  crying  than  in  those  days.  But 
though  he^  had  friends,  he  had  also  powerful 
adversaries,  especially  in  the  French.  When 
Mazarin,  driven  from  France  by  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde,  travelled  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  to  procure  armed  aid  towards  reco- 
vering his  lost  authorfty,  he  had  not  received 
from  Chigi,  who  was  the  nuncio  at  Cologne, 
the  assistance  on  which  he  thought  he  had 
reason  to  count :  from  that  time  forth  he  bore 
him  a  personal  ill-wilL  Hence  the  election 
was  not  effected  without  great  labour :  the 
contest  was  again  very  prolonged ;  but  at  last 
the  new  members  of  the  college,  the  squod- 
ronists,  carried  their  point  Fabio  Chigi  was 
elected  on  the  7th  of  April,  1655,  and  took 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIL 

An  obligation  was  imposed  on  the  new  pope 
by  the  very  principle  that  had  led  to  his  elec- 

•  PalUviciai  mentioiis  the  fbllowlng  idtanben  of  tha 
epniiederacT:  IroperUle,  OtnodeL  Borromel,  Odescalco, 
np,  AquaviTa,  Ottobuooo,  Alblsi,  Oualtieri,  and  Azsotino. 
Tke  name  of  Squadnme  wai  lUned  bj  Uie  Spanish  am- 


tioo,  to  adopt  a  different  ^stea  of  foveoK 
ment  from  that  pursued  by  his  more  lec^it 
[vedecessors :  he  seemed  to  resolve  oq  doii^ 


t«8e 
SddiU>~ 


^  vogliamo  on  oomo  da  bene,  quegli  h  dean,  ei 
Ci'  Chifu  che  era  indi  lonuno  «fnti^n!5r  ntUn  m^ 
k  eameca."    CPalUvifiiai.) 


For  a  considerable  time  be  did  not  allow 
his  nephews  to  come  to  Rome,  and  he  boasted 
that  he  did  not  put  a  single  penny  in  their 
pockets.  His  confessor,  Pallavicini,  who  w«a 
engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  hasten^  to  insert  in  his  work  a 
passage,  in  which  he  extols  Alexander  VU., 
and  promises  him  immortal  renown,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  his  forbearance  with 
rqmd  to  those  of  his  own  blood.* 

But  it  is  never  an  easy  thing  to  break 
through  a  custom  once  established ;  it  coold 
never  indeed  have  become  prevalent  had  it 
not  something  commendable,  something  natu- 
ral to  give  it  credit:  at  every  court  there  are 
persons  who  put  forward  this  better  aspect  of 
a  custom,  and  who  endeavour  to  hold  fast  by 
usage,  even  though  its  abuses  stare  them  in 
the  face. 

By  degrees  one  person  after  another  repre- 
sented to  Alexander  VIL  that  it  was  not 
becoming  that  the  relations  of  a  pope  duNild 
remain  simple  citizens  of  some  town,  nor 
indeed  was  it  even  possible;  the  people  of 
Sienna  would  not  refrain  from  paying  pnncely 
honours  to  his  house ;  in  this  way  he  might 
easily  involve  the  Roman  see  in  misun&r- 
standings  with  Tuscany.  Others  not  only 
corroborated  this,  but  added  moreover,  that 
the  pope  would  set  a  still  better  example  if  he 
actually  received  his  nephews,  but  managed 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  than  if  he  kept 
them  entirely  at  a  distance.  But  the  greatest 
impression  undoubtedly  was  made  by  Oliva 
the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college,  who  declared 
outright  that  the  pqie  indul^  a  sin  if  he  did 
not  call  his  nephews  to  him :  foreign  amba** 
sadOTs  would  never  place  so  much  reliance  in 
a  mere  minister  as  in  a  blood  relation  of  the 
pope*s;  the  holy  father  would  be  so  much  the 

♦  "  Populofl,*'  he  saTS  in  bis  Latin  biocraphy  of  Alexan- 
der VIL,  **  qui  pr0  multis  Teaigalibw  hnineris  eSbi  fen* 
videbator  receniiofes  poniificias  donws  tot  opibua  onoiua, 
huic  Alexandri  Sini-  magnanimitati  mirifice  plaudebat; 
.  .  .  inexpUcabili  deirimento  erat  ei  men  imperio  diatri- 
buUone  minna  SBqna  beneficionun  ei  perpeioia  popnU 
oneribua.*'  CThe  people,  which  by  reaaon  of  the  many 
tazea  impoeed  on  it,  aeeroed  to  carry  on  ha  ahoaldera  t^ 
new  papal  fiuntliea  laden  with  ao  much  wealth,  wonder, 
fully  applauded  thia  magnanimity  of  Alexander;  .  .  . 
Immenae  injury  had  been  done  to.  the  holy  aee  throuh 
the  unfair  diatribution  of  beneficea,  and  to  the  people  by 
the  perpetual  buithena  impoaed  on  them.]  Relatione  de* 
Iv.  ambaaciatori,  1665.  **£  continenza  ain  ora  eroka 
quella  di  che  S.  S*^'  ai  moatra  armata,  eecludendo  dall' 
adito  di  Roma  il  firatello,  i  nepoti,  e  qualunque  ti  pregia 
di  congiontione  di  aangue  aeco:  et  ^  tanio  piA  da  anuni- 
imrii  quesu  pariimonia  d*  affeui  ? erso  i  auoi  congiunti, 
quanto  che  non  «  diatillaU  neUa  mente  dalle  perauaaione, 
ma  d  volontaria  e  natavi  per  propria  eleuione."  [Hia 
bolineaa'a  moderation  continues  heroic,  in  forbidding  ac- 
cess to  Rome  to  his  brother,  his  nephews,  and  all  who 
boaat  relaiionahip  with  him :  and  we  have  the  more  rea- 
aon to  admire  thia  ihrifiineas  of  affeaion  towards  hii 
kindred,  aince  it  haa  not  been  instilled  into  hhn  by  the 
aifumenta  of  others,  but  ia  tha  Toluntary  and  aaUvt 
fiowth  of  hia  own  free  will.] 
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worse  supplied  with  information,  and  so  much 
the  less  enabled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce.* 

It  hardly  needed  so  many  arguments  to 
move  the  pope  to  what  he  was  of  himself  well 
enough  inclined  ta  On  the  24th  of  April, 
1656,  he  proposed  the  question  to  the  consis- 
tory, whether  it  seemed  good  to  his  brethren 
the  cardinals,  that  he  should  employ  his  rela- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  holy  see.  No  one 
ventured  to  speak  in  the  negative,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  relations  arrived.f  The  pope*8 
brother,  Don  Marco,  had  the  secular  offices 
assigned  to  him,  the  inspection  of  the  annona, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Borgo: 
his  son  Flavio  became  cardinal  padrone,  and 
had  in  a  short  time  100,000  scudi  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenue.  Another  brother  of  the  pope's, 
whom  he  particularly  loved,  was  already 
dead ;  his  son  Agostino  was  selected  to  found 
the  family,  and  was  endowed  by  degrees  with 
the  fairest  possessions,  the  mcomparable  Aric- 
cia,  the  principality  of  Famese,  the  palace  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna,  and  numerous  luogbi  di 
monte,  and  he  was  married  to  a  Borghese4 
Nay,  the  pope's  favour  extended  even  to  more 
remote  connexions  of  the  family,  for  instance 
to  the  commendatore  Bichi,  who  appears 
occasionally  in  the  Candian  war,  and  mdeed 
to  the  Siennese  in  general. 

Thus  everything  seemed  to  have  returned 
to  the  old  course.  This  nevertheless  was  not 
the  case. 

Flavio  Chigi  was  far  f^om  possessing  such 
authority  as  Pietro  Aldobrandmo,  or  Scipione 
Cafkrelli,  or  Francesco  Barberino ;  nor  did  he 
aim  at  it ;  sway  had  no  charms  for  him ;  he 
rather  envied  his  cousin  Agostino  the  layman, 
to  whose  share  the  real  enjoyment  of  high 
station  seemed  to  fall  without  much  pains  or 
labour  on  his  part. 

Indeed  Alexander  "VTI.  himself  no  longer 
ruled  with  anything  like  the  despotic  power 
of  his  predecessors. 

Under  Urban  VIIL  there  had  been  instita- 


*  Serittiire  poUUdie,  etc  *<  Un  gtoraa  Oli^  , 
occasjtme  di  aire  al  padre  Luti,  [Father  Luti  had  been 
broiuht  up  with  the  pope,  frequently  visited  him,  and 
wu  aesiroufl  that  the  nej^ews  eboald  be  called  to  Rome] 
che  U  papa  ora  in  obligo  sotio  peccato  mortale  di  chla- 
mare  a  Roma  i  suoi  nepoti."  He  then  gave  his  reaeone 
■a  above. 

f  PalUflcini :  **In  quel  priml  gloml  i  panlali  d*  Alee- 
•andro  non  potean  comparir  in  publico  lenza  npiacere  a 
inordaci  ochemi."  [In  ihoee  earlv  days  the  inends  of 
Alexander  coald  not  appear  in  public  without  being  ex- 
poeed  to  caustic  raillery  J 

t  VlU  di  Alessandro  Vll.  1666.  "  II  principato  Famese. 
che  vale  100m*  scudi,  la  Riccia,  che  costa  altrettanto.  11 
palaxso  in  plazaa  Colonna.  che  finite  arriveri  ad  altri 
lOOn*  scudi,  formano  bellissimi  stabili  per  Don  Augustine, 
et  aggluniosi  i  luovhi  di  nrionie  et  altri  officii  comprati 
iarannogli  subili  di  una  sola  testa  piA  di  mexto  miiione 
senza  le  annue  rendhe  di  25ni-  scudi  clie  gode  il  commen> 
dator  Bichi,  e  senza  ben  lOOo'  e  pit^  scudi  d'  entrata  che 
ogni  anni  enirano  nella  borsa  del  Cl-  Chigi."  These  are 
oi  course  such  calculations  as  might  have  been  made  In 
the  talk  of  the  day,  and  to  which  no  great  value  can  be 
attached. 


ted  a  congregatione  di  stato,  in  which  the 
weightiest  matters  of  state  were  to  be  discus- 
sed and  determined,  but  its  functions  were 
really  of  little  moment  It  became  mnch  more 
important  under  Innocent  X.  Pancirolo,  the 
secretary  of  that  congreration,  the  first  dis- 
tinguished man  who  filled  the  post,  and  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  its  subsequent  high 
credit,  retained  to  his  death  a  very  great  share 
in  the  administration  of  Innocent  X.,  and  to 
him  it  is  especially  ascribed  that  no  nepotism 
prevailed  in  that  reign.  Chigi  himself  long 
filled  the  same  office.  It  now  devolved  on 
Rospigliosi,  who  had  already  the  whole  range 
of  roreign  affiiirs  in  his  hands.  Associated 
with  him  was  cardinal  Corrado  of  Ferrara, 
who  had  great  weight  in  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical immunity.  Monsignore  Fugnano  had 
the  control  of  monastic  orders,  and  Pallavicini 
decided  theological  questions.  The  congreffa* 
tions,  which  had  been  insignificant  under  for- 
mer popes,  again  rose  to  consequence  and  dis- 
charged special  fiinctions.  Already  some 
were  heard  to  maintain,  that  the  absolute 
right  of  deciding  by  his  own  personal  authori- 
ty belonged  to  the  pope  only  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters; while  in  all  secular  matters,  such  as 
declaring  war,  concluding  peace,  alienating 
a  territory,  or  imposing  a  tax,  he  was  bound 
to  consult  the  cardinals.*  In  fiict  Alexander 
VII.  took  but  little  active  part  in  state  admin- 
istration. He  used  to  go  for  two  months  into 
the  country  to  Castelgandolfo,  and  on  these 
occasions  business  was  sedulously  avoided : 
when  he  was  in  Rome  the  afternoons  were 
devoted  to  literature ;  authors  presented  them- 
selves and  read  their  works  oefore  him,  the 
pope  delighting  in  suggesting  emendations. 
Even  in  Uie  early  part  of  the  day  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  an  audience  of  him  on  matters 
of  actual  business.  '*  I  was  forty- two  months,'* 
says  Giacomo  Quirini,  ••  in  the  service  of  pope 
Alexander,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  but 
the  name  of  a  pope,  not  the  real  power.  Of 
those  qualities  which  he  displayed  when  car- 
dinal, vivacity  of  intellect,  talent  for  discrimi- 
nation, resolution  in  trying  cases,  and  facility 
in  expressmg  himself,  not  a  trace  remained : 
husiness  was  put  aside ;  his  only  thought  was, 
how  he  might  pass  his  life  in  unruffled  tran- 

quillity."t 

Sometimes  Alexander  himself  was  conscious 
of  this,  and  felt  it  with  displeasure.  When  bis 
projects  fiiiled,  he  laid  the  blame  i|pon  the  in- 
terested motives  of  the  cardinals.  He  was 
heard  to  speak  to  that  effect  even  in  his  de- 
lirium shortly  before  his  death. 

But  as  tl^  state  of  things  was  the  natural 


♦  Glac.  Qulrinl.    «I  cardinali,partl«JIamenteCl.Al- 
bicci,  pretendevano  che  11  papa  potesse  disporre  d'indul- 

5[enze,  ...  ma  per  pace  e  guerra,  alienatione  di  stall, 
mposttione  di  gabelle  dovrebbe  riconrere  ai  cardinali." 

{**  DatosI  quel  capo  aUa  quieta  dell'  anhno,  al  solo  pen- 
siera  dl  vivero}  e  con  levero  dlviete  rlpudisto  tt  negoiio.** 
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result  of  cireomsUnces,  it  coDtinaed  as  be- 
fore. 

Those  cardinals  of  the  squadrone  who  had 
contributed  most  to  the  election  of  Alexander 
VIL,  and  who  had  maintained  a  high  import- 
ance throughout  his  whole  reign,  hM  likewise 
the  casting  voice  in  the  conclave  that  ensued 
upon  his  death.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
on  this  occasion  they  were  on  better  terms  with 
France.  On  the  20th  of  June  1667,  Rospi- 
gliosi,  hitherto  secretary  of  state,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment IX.* 

All  voices  united  in  declaring  that  he  was 
the  best  and  kindest  roan  that  could  be  found 
in  that  day.  True,  his  activity  was  not  equal 
to  his  good  intentions.  He  was  compared  to 
a  tree  perfect  in  branch  and  foliage,  adorned 
perhaps  with  blossoms,  but  bearing  no  fruit : 
oe  possessed  however,  in  a  hi^h  degree,  all 
those  moral  virtues  which  consist  in  a  freedom 
from  faults, — purity  of  manners,  modesty  and 
moderation.  He  was  the  first  pope  who  actu- 
ally observed  moderation  in  promoting  his 
kinsmen.  They  were  not  absolutely  repuls- 
ed from  court,  they  obtained  the  usual  posts, 
and  even  fbunded  new  families :  but  this  hap- 
pened only  in  consequence  of  an  opportunity 
occurring  to  marry  a  young  Rospigliosi  to  a 
rich  heiress,  a  Pallavicina  of  Uenoa.  The 
fiivours  they  received  at  their  uncle's  hand 
were  but  very  moderate ;  they  did  not  appro- 
priate the  public  wealth  to  themselves,  even 
though  luoghi  de  monte  were  bestowed  on 
them,  nor  did  they  partition  out  among  them 
the  business  and  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Here  was  indeed  a  vast  alteration. 

Hitherto  on  every  accession  of  a  pope  the 
public  functionaries  were  either  wholly  or  for 
the  most  part  changed :  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  based  on  this 
system.  Clement  IX.  was  the  first  who  abol- 
i«ied  it :  he  was  averse  to  giving  any  one 
pain ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  high- 
er places,  he  confirmed  all  functionaries  in 
theur  posts  as  he  found  them.f    In  those  he 


♦  Qulriid:  ''Dftllepratichedl  Tolanti,  ch*  In  Teroeb- 
bero  n  merHo  della  presente  elettlone.  fucceiie  cheChf- 
gi  con  mal  ngplto  conaiglio,  e  fuorf  dl  tempo  et  ordine, 
■i  dichiar6  in  saUt  it«ia  neW  entrmre  in  capelU  alio 
KToUno.  che  aeconsemiVa  all  nomlna  di  Rospigliosi  .  .  . 
Ottoboni  inanzi  dell  adoraUone  in  dichiaraio  prodatario, 
Asxolinisegreiarlodifltata*'  [It  wat  brooght  about  by 
thepiacticesofthe  tquadronisu.  wbo  had  rMlljall  the 
creditorthi0oleaion,that  Chigi  imprudently  and  inop- 
portune! r  declared  in  sata  regia  on  entering  the  chapel 
to  TOteythai  ^e  consented  to  the  nomination  of  Rospigll- 
esi.  Ottoboni  wis  declared  prodatario  before  the  adoration, 
and  Asxolini  aecretaiy  of  state.] 

f  Grimani:  Relatione.  *'Isuo{  corteggianl  sono  mal 
flodis^ti,  per  non  haver  volsuto  rimoovere  alcuno  de' 
minlstri  ei  ofllciali  di  quelli  deir  antecedente  pontefice, 
come  sempre  costumarono  dl  &r  gli  altrl  pontefici."  He 
was  blamed  for  this,  becanse  it  would  leave  his  nephews 
without  due  support.  **  Quelli  che  havevano  ricevute  le 
cariche  di  Alessandro  YIL,  benchd  non  rimossi  da  Cle- 
mente,  conseveranno  I'obligatione  agli  eredi  dl  Alessan- 
dro.'* [Those  who  have  received  their  offices  from  Alex- 
ander m,  though  not  removed  by  Clement,  wiU  retain 
ilwlr  obligation  to  Uie  beln  pf  Alexander.] 


caosed  to  be  vacated,  he  placed  cardinals, 
such  as  Ottobuono  and  Azzolino,  members  of 
the  squadrone  who  had  been  leaders  in  the 
last  election,  and  who,  independently  of  this, 
were  men  of  weight  He  was  fur  from  copy- 
ing the  proceedings  of  so  many  former  popes, 
in  persecuting  the  nephews  of  his  predecessor. 
The  recommendations  of  Flavio  Chi^i  had  not 
much  leas  weight  with  him  than  with  Alex- 
ander: favours  continued  to  be  bestowed 
through  his  hand ;  all  things  remained  as  they 
had  been. 

How  grievously  did  this  pope*s  countrymen, 
the  Pistojese,  find  themselves  deceived.  They 
had  calculated  on  favours  like  those  but  re- 
cently bestowed  on  so  many  Siennese ;  every 
man  of  them  in  Rome,  it  is  said,  had  already 
assumed  airs  of  consequence,  and  begun  to 
swear  on  his  honour  as  a  nobleman.  How 
bitter  was  their  surprise  when  they  found 
that  the  places  on  which  they  counted,  were 
not  even  vacated,  not  to  say  bestowed  on  them. 

But  Clement  IX.  did  not  fail  of  the  munifi- 
cence with  which  the  popes  were  accustomed 
to  mark  their  elevation  to  the  throne :  he  even 
went  unusual  lengths  in  this  respect,  bestow* 
ing  upwards  of  600,000  scudi  in  presents  in 
the  first  month  of  his  reign.  But  this  bounty 
devolved  neither  on  his  countrymen  nor  even 
on  his  nephews,  to  whom  indeed  representa^ 
tions  were  made  as  to  this  neglect  of  their 
interests,!  but  it  was  shared  among  the  car- 
dinals and  the  leading  members  of  the  curia 
in  general  People  pretended  to  say  that 
certain  stipulations  made  with  the  conclave 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  but  no  clear 
trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  is  discoverable. 

This  conduct  is  much  rather  to  be  looked  on 
as  in  accordance  with  the  general  modification 
of  opinion  which  had  taken  place  during  this 
epoch  throughout  all  Europe. 

There  never  was  a  period  more  fiivourable 
to  the  aristocracy  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  in  which  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the 
power  of  ue  state,  which  former  kings  had 
withdrawn  fVom  the  higher  nobility,  again  fell 
into  their  hands;  in  which  the  English  con- 
stitution nK)ulded  itself  amidst  the  most  peril- 
ous struggles  into  the  aristocratic  form  which 
it  wears  to  this  day ;  in  which  the  French  par- 
liaments persuaded  themselves  they  could 
play  a  similar  part  to  that  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment ;  in  which,  in  all  the  German  territories 
the  nobility- acquired  a  decided  ascendancy, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  where  reso- 
lute princes  beat  down  all  efibrts  for  indepen- 
dence ;  in  which  the  states  of  Sweden  strove 


*  Considerandogll  che  con  tanu  prolusione  d'oro  ed'ar- 
gente  una  lunca  catena  per  la  poverU  della  loro  casa  la- 
voravano."  (The  Uunight  occurring  to  Uiem,  diat  wiUi 
such  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  they  were  fabri- 
cating a  long  chain  lor  the  poverty  of  their  houw.  j  Qui- 
rinL 
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to  impofle  intolerable  restraints  on  the  sove- 
reign authority,  and  the  Polish  nobility  achiev- 
ed complete  independence.  So  also  it  came  to 
pass  in  Rome.  A  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  aristocracy  surrounded  the  papal 
throne ;  the  families  already  established  cur- 
tailed the  growth  of  the  new  ones  f  fiom  the 
absolute  will  and  straightforward  boldness  of 
monarchy  the  spiritual  authority  lapsed  into 
the  deliberation,  the  quietude,  and  the  ^le^- 
matic  slowness  characteristic  of  an  aristocratic 
constitution. 

Under  these  circomstances  the  court  as- 
sumed an  altered  aspect  A  remarkable  pause 
occurred  to  that  immigration  of  foreigners,  who 
used  to  seek  their  fortunes  there,  and  to  the 
incessant  flux  and  reflux  of  new  successAil 
adventurers.  A  fixed  population  had  grown 
up,  whose,  numbers  continued  to  increase  in 
much  lees  rapid  ratia  Let  us  cast  a  glance 
over  its  composition. 

Elements  <^  tiie  Eaman  population. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  highest  classes  of 
whom  we  have  just  been  speaking. 

Among  them  flourished  the  time-honoured 
stocks  of  the  Savelli,  Conti,  Orsini,  Collona, 
and  Gaetani.  The  Savelli  still  possessed  their 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Corte  Savella,  with 
the  privilege  of  everjr  jrear  delivering  one 
crimmal  from  the  punishment  of  death  ;*  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  custom,  the  ladies  of 
thisfiimily  never  left  their  palaces,  or  if  at  all, 
only  in  carriages  carefully  closed  on  all  sides. 
The  Conti  preserved  in  their  halls  the  por- 
traits of  the  popes  who  had  sprung  from  their 
house.  The  Gaetani  dwelt  with  no  little  pride 
on  the  memory  of  Boni&cius  VIIL,  affirming 
— and  people  were  inclined  to  concede  the 
fiict — that  the  spirit  of  that  pope  rested  upon 
them.  The  Colonna  and  the  Orsini  boasted 
that  for  eight  centuries,  no  peace  had  been 
concluded  among  the  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom in  which  they  had  not  l^en  included  by 
namcf  But  however  powerful  they  might 
have  been  in  former  times,  they  had  owed 
their  importance  to  their  connexicm  with  the 
curia  and  the  popes.  Though  the  Orsini  were 
masters  of  the  fairest  possessions,  which  ought 
to  have  brought  them  in  80,000  scudi,  they 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  an  inconsiderate 
liberality,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  ec- 
clesiastical offices.  The  contestabile,  Don 
Filippo  Colonna,  had  but  just  s\^cceeded  in  re- 
establishing his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
through  the  permission  granted  him  by  Urban 
VUL  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  his 
debts,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  to 
which  that  pope  advanced  hie  four  sons4 

*  Diieono  del  dominio  temporale  •  •pfarlMiale  del  gtmuno 
pcMite6ce,  1664. 

f  Deflcrtuioae  delle  flunlglle  nobili  Rofflane:  MS.  In 
the  liDnry  of  St.  Mark,  tI.IoZ  tc  S81 

t  Almaden:  BeloHone  di  Boma.  **J1  primogtnito  6 
44 


For  it  was  long  an  established  custom,  that 
the  rising  families  should  enter  into  close  re- 
lations with  those  ancient  princely  houses. 

There  existed  for  a  long  while  under  Intio- 
cent  two  great  claxis,  or  fii^tions.  The  Orsini, 
Cesarini,  Borgfaesi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludovisi, 
and  GiustiAiani,  were  connected  with  the 
Pamfili;  opposed  to  them  were  the  Colon- 
nesi  and  the  BarberinL  The  reconciliation 
of  Donna  Olimpia  with  the  Barberini  made 
the  union  general;  it  embraced  all  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  note. 

Even  in  this  class  we  now  remark  a  change. 
Formerly  the  reigning  family  had  always 
played  the  leading  part,  and  thrown  their  pre- 
decessors into  the  shade  by  the  acquisition  of 
great  wealth.  Tius  had  now  ceased  to  be 
practicable:  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
old  families  had,  either  through  mutual  inter- 
marriages or  by  sound  economy,  become  too 
rich  for  this ;  secondly,  because  the  resources 
of  the  papacy  had  become  gradually  exhausted. 
The  dhigi  could  no  longer  pretend  to  surpass 
their  pr^ecessors ;  the  Roepiglioei  were  fiir 
from  having  any  such  desire,  Ming  quite  con- 
tent  if  they  could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  foot- 
ing among  them. 

Every  society  is  sure  to  be  represented,  to 
mirror  itself,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in 
some  intellectual  phenomenon, — somecustoon, 
or  peculiarity  of  manners :  the  most  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  this  Roman  society  and  its  in- 
tercourse was  the  ceremonial  of  the  court 
Never,  on  the  whole,  has  there  been  an  epoch 
in  which  ceremony  was  more  rigorously  in- 
sisted on  than  in  those  days.  This  was  in 
general  keeping  with  the  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies of  the  age :  the  fact  that  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly observable  at  Rome,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  pre-eminence  claiined  by  that  court 
over  all  oihers,  which  it  sought  to  express  in 
certain  externals,'^  and  firom  the  contests  for 
precedency  that  had  been  waged  there  from 
remote  times  by  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and 
France.  Hence  there  were  innumerable  dis- 
putes about  rank ;  between  the  ambassadors 
and  the  higher  functionaries,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  govematore ;  between  the  car- 
dinals who  had  places  in  the  rota  and  those 
who  had  not ;  between  a  vast  number  of  other 
bodies  of  public  officers ;  and  between  the  va- 
rious families,  such  as  the  Orsini  and  the  Co- 
lonna. Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  vain  decided  that 
the  eldest  (Neither  house  should  always  have 
the  precedence ;  if  this  chanced  to  be  a  Co- 


soldi  di  Flfendra  e  di  Oermania  si  fece  moiuco  ed  abate 
Casinenae:  il  miaito  Don  Marc  Antonio,  accaaato  in  Sf cilia: 
il  quinto  Don  Proapero  commendatore  di  S.  Qiorannii:  il 
aeeto  Don  Pletit)  abl)ate  secolareu  suoppio  delia  penona, 
ma  altretunto  fatica  d'ingegno.*' 

*  Complainta  of  iheae  attempts  were  made  among  ockan 
by  the  French  ambassador  Bethune,  Feb.  28,  leesr.  See 
Siri,  Memode  rec  t1.  p.  362. 
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loantyUie  Onmi  did  BotiMlw  theb  appear- 1  diock  was  giwmk  to  credit,  and  the  vakeof 
asce :  ifit  were  an  Ornni,  the  Colonoa  stayed  the  loo^  was  greatlj  depressed.  There  wu 

not  a  fiunilj  tb^  did  not  kee  bj  the  e?eBt 


away.    Bat  even  to  these  fllostrioas  fiunilies 
die  Conti  and  the  Savelli  gave  way  with 
^freat  reluctance,  and  oaly  under  incessant 
protestations.    The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
most  minutely  defined.    The  rektions  of  the 
pope,  for  instance,  had  both  win^  of  the  door 
thrown  open  fiir  them  as  they  entered  the 
papal  a.partaients:  other  barons  or  cardkwls 
were  obliged  to  content  themseWes  with  the 
opening  <?  one  wing.    A  singular  fiuhion  of 
idisplaying  respect  was  introduced :  one  who 
was  driving  in  his  carriage  would  stop  when 
■he  met  the  equipage  of  a  person  superior  to 
him  in  sank,  or  of  a  patron.    It  is  said  that 
naichese  MatUd  was  the  first  who  paid  this 
compliment  lo  cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
4uid  upon  that  occasion  the  cardinal  also  drew 
up,  and  they  interchanged  a  few  words.* 
Otiiers  soon  followed  the  example.    Ambas- 
jsdon  received  this  mark  of  respect  fixxn  their 
ceuntrjrmen:  it  became  an  universal  usage, 
tm  DDtversal  dniy,  nothwithstanding  its  ex- 
treme inconvenience.    Trifles  are  precisely 
what  vanity  clings  to  with  most  pertinacity ; 
they  excused  a  man  for  exacting  them  to  the 
uttermost  firon  hk<tependants  or  equals. 
Let  tts  go  a  step  lower  in  the  scyde. 
in  the  Buddle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
-they  counted  in  Rome  about  fifty  noble  ^milies, 
three  hundred  yean  old ;  five-and-thirty,  two 
fanndred ;  sixteen,  one  hundred.    IJone  were 
coMdered  of  higher  antiquity,  and  they  were 
generally  referred  to  a  mean  and  obscure 
origin.f    A  large  proportion  of  them  had  ori- 
ginally settled  in    the  campagna.     Unfinr- 
tunately,  however,  at  the  period  when  luoghi 
di  monti  bore  high  interest,  the  majority  of 
them  were  induct  to  sell  their  estates  to  tbe 
fiunilies  branded  by  the  pope's  nephews,  and 
to  invest  the  proceeds  m  papal  montL    At 
first  this  seemed  to  affind  them  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage.   The  nepotes  paid  very  liberally, 
often  beyond  the  value  of  their  purchase,  while 
tbe  interest  drawn  without  any  personal  exer- 
tions from  the  luoghi  di  monte,  amounted  to 
more  than  the  net  profit  which  the  most  care- 
ful husbandry  could  have  extracted  from  the 
cultivation  oif  the  land.    But  the  vendors  soon 
found  out  that  they  had  exchanged  real  estates 
for  fluctuating  capital    Alexander  VII.  was 
driven  to  seductions  of  the  monti,  by  which  a 

*  I  hsTe  wen  a  •pecial  treatiie  on  thli  lubjea  in  the 
Barberini  library :  Circa  il  fermar  le  caroxze  per  compli- 
mento  e  come  •'  intreduwe  in  vao. 

t  Almaden :  **  La  maggior  pane  delle  lamif lie  oggi  8ti- 
mate  a  Boma  nobili  Tengono  da  baMo  principo,  como  da- 
notarOf  apeziale,  che  larebbe  da  luppoitare,  ma  dell'  arte 
puazolente  della  concia  di  corame.  lo  bench*  sappia 
particolarmente  rorjcine,  non  perb  lo  scriTO  per  non  of- 
fendere  alcune."  [The  greater  part  of  the  fomilies  now 
ileemed  noble  in  Borne  epruiff  from  boee  beginnings, 
fuch  aa  notaries  and  apochecaries,  well  en^h  in  their 
way,  though  etinkiog  like  tan  pita.  Though  I  am  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  the  origin  of  thesOTeral  fanuUee, 
■UUi  to  avoid  giving  oflbnce*  1  wiU  noi  mention  tt.3 


But  numeroos  new  families  arose  by  tbe 
side  of  the  old  ones.    The  cardinals  and  pre- 
lates of  the  carki  proceeded  in  exact  imits- 
tion  of  the  popes,  each  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  fortune.    They,  too,  friled  not  to 
employ  the  surplus  of  their  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues in  enriching  their  kinflooen,  and  fbund- 
infffiunilies.   Others  rose  to  eminence  tbroogb 
judicial  appointments.    No  few  owed  their 
elevation    to  their  emplpvment  as  menev* 
chancers  in  connexion  with  die  dataria.    In 
the  time  we  are  treating  of,  there  were  reck- 
oned fifteen  Florentine,  eleven  Qenoese,  nine 
Portuguese,  and  four  French  fomilies,  who  is 
this  way  had  risen  to  more  or  lose  distinction, 
according  to  their  good  fortune,  or  their  ts- 
lents :  some  there  were  amonc^  them  wboee 
reputation  no  longer  depended  on  the  ai&in 
of  the  day,  money-kin^  such  as,  under  U^ 
ban  Vin.,  the  Guicciardini  and  the  Dooi, 
with  whoni  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Palltvi- 
oini  associated  themselves.*    And  even  with- 
out business  of  this  kind  fomilies  of  note  were 
constantly  resorting  to  Rome,  not  only  fitxn 
Urbino,  Rieti,  and  Bdogna,  hot  also  flora 
Parma  and  Florence.    The  establishment^ 
the  mcMiti,  and  the  saleable  offices,  were  strooff 
allurements.    For  a  long  while  luoghi  di 
monte  were  a  kind  of  property  in  much  de- 
mand, especially  the  vacabili,  which  were  t 
sort  of  hfo'annuity,  and  therefore  yielded  tn 
interest  of  ten  and  ahalf  per  cent :  but  wfaick 
were  not  only  transferred  firom  more  aged  to 
younger  members  of  a  family,  but  even  where 
this  1^  been  neglected,  passed  absolutely  in 
the  way  of  inheritance, — a  practice  which  the 
curia  made  no  difilculty  of  furthering.    l%e 
same  wss  the  case  with  the  saleable  offices. 
They  ought  to  hive  reverted  to  the  camert 
on  the  death  of  the  holder,  and  for  thisreuon 
4he  salaries  paid  on  them  bore  so  hi^  a  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  originally  paid  m ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  purely  and  simply  rent-chArges, 
since  the  holder  was  bound  to  no  official  do* 
ties :  and  even  these  offices  could  be  trutf- 
mitted  without  much  difikulty.    Many  a  one 
of  them  was  not  vacant  f(i  a  century  t^ 
gether. 

The  union  of  the  public  functionaries,  and 
of  the  montists,  in  colleges,  gave  them  a  soft 
of  corporate  character ;  and  although  gradual 
infHngements  were  made  on  their  rirfats,  still 
they  £ways  maintained  an  independent  posi- 
tion. They  found  their  advantage  in  the 
aristocratic  principle  blended  with  the  ^steD 

*  Almaden:  *<Non  pamino  anoora la  seconda  Munjji 
tione  di  citiadinansa  Romana, . . .  eon  Tenute  da  Fio> 
rensa  e  Genova  coll*  occatione  del  danaro  . . .  nolu 
▼olte  mojono  nelle  faecie."  [Their  Roman  cttiteiiMip 
is  not  older  yet  than  the  secotta|peneration . . .  tliejrcuM 
hither  from  Flormice  and  Genoa  on  money  DMUeit"* 
thegr  often  die  in  swaddling  dodtes.] 
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of  credit  and  public  debt    Strangers,  indeed, 
found  them  at  times  very  overbearing. 

Tht  lower  classes  grew  continually  in  num- 
bers and  solidity,  grouped  round  the  many  fii- 
milies  established,  or  rising,  and  daily  increas- 
ing in  stability,  into  whose  hands  passed  the 
bmk  of  the  church  revenues. 

Lists  of  the  Roman  population  have  come 
down  to  us,  which  exhibit,  on  a  comparison 
of  various  years,  a  very  remarkable  result  re- 
Bpecting  its  growth  and  forraaticm.  It  cannot 
he  said,  on  the  whole,  that  its  advance  was 
very  rapid.  In  the  year  1600  we  find  the 
Dumber  of  inhabitants  about  110,000,  and  fifty- 
six  years  afterwards,  somewhat  above  120,000, 
no  extraordinary  increase.  But  another  cir- 
cumstance particularly  merits  our  attention. 
Formerly  the  population  of  Rome  had  been 
Teiy  fluctuating;  its  numbers  sank  under 
Paul  IV.  from  80,000  to  50,000,  and  rose 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  decenniums,  to 
more  than  100,000.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  the  court  was  made  up  for  ihe  most  part 
of  unmarried  men,  who  had  no  permanent 
abode  there.  Kow,  on  the  contrary,  the  popu- 
lation consisted  chiefly  of  resident  ftimilies. 
This  began  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  but  it  was  carried  to  its  greatest 
height  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth. 
RcHne  numbered  in  the 
year  1600,  109,729  inhabit's,  20,019  families, 


1614,  115,643 

—  1619,  106,050 

—  1628,  115.374 

—  1644,  110,608 

—  1653,  116,882 

—  1666,  120,596 


21,422 
24,380 
24,429 
27,279 
29,081 
30,103 


We  perceive  that  the  number  of  inhabit^ 
•Bts  occasionally  diminishes^  while  that  of  the 
families  constantly  augments:  it  rose  up- 
wards of  10,000  in  the  coarse  of  these  fifty- 
six  years,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  dur- 
ing that  period  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
multitude  of  single  men  passing  to  and  fro 
declined,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  population 
became  stationary.  The  proportion  has  con- 
tinued the  same  up  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  slight  modifications  resulting 
fiom  maladies,  and  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  population  to  repair  its  own  losses. 

After  the  return  of  the  popes  firom  Avignon 
and  the  cessation'  of  the  schism,  the  city, 
which  had  seemed  hastening  to  the  condition 
of  a  mere  village*  grew  up  round  the  curia. 
But  it  was  only  af&r  the  papal  fkmilies  had 
risen  to  power  and  opulence,  when  all  fears 
of  intestine  disorders  and  foreign  fbes  had 
passed  away,  and  the  rentrcharges  derived 
trom  the  income  of  the  church  or  of  the  state 


*  The  tablet  from  wklch  theie  numben  are  eztncted 
eyift  !■  maniucript  in  the  Barberini  library.  A  later  one 
ftom  1708  to  1816,  la  given  in  CanceUieri,  Del  taranUamo 
41  Bema,  p.  73b 


aflTorded  the  means  of  ebjoying  life  without 
labour,  that  a  numerous  resident  population 
grew  up  in  Rome.  Its  prosperity  and  its 
wealth  were  always  dependent,  whether  in 
respect  to  direct  donations,  or  of  the  indirect 
advantages,  on  the  importance  of  the  church 
and  the  court.  All  were  indeed  upstarts,  like 
the  papal  femilies  themselves. 

Hitherto  the  fiunilies  already  established  in 
Rome  had  continually  received  accessions  to 
their  numbers  in  the  persons  of  new  settlers, 
who  flocked  thither,  particularly  from  the  na- 
tive town  of  each  succe^ive  pop%:  but  the 
aspect  now  assumed  by  the  court  put  an  end 
to  this.  The  capital  itself  had  assumed  its 
character  and  constitution  under  the  influence 
of  that  vast  agency  in  the  afl&irs  of  the  world, 
which  the  Roman  see  had  acquired  through 
the  general  restoration  of  Catholicism ;  it  was 
in  &e  course  of  that  great  evolution,  that 
those  Roman  femilies  arose  which  flourish  to 
this  day :  from  the  moment  the  spiritual  do- 
minion ceased  to  spread,  the  population  like- 
wise desisted  from  its  growth.  It  was  alUK 
gether  a  creation  of  that  epoch. 

Nay,  the  modem  city  itself,  such  as  it  still 
captivates  the  attention  of  travellers,  belongs 
fbr  the  most  part  to  (he  same  period  of  the 
catholic  restoration.  Let  us  advert  briefly  to 
its  history. 

Edijkes  erected  by  the  Popee, 

We  have  noticed  the  magnificence  of  the 
architectural  schemes  projected  and  executed 
by  Sixtus,  and  have  inquired  into  the  views, 
with  regard  to  religion  and  the  church,  by^ 
which  they  were  prompted. 

Clement  VII.  imitated  him  in  this  respect 
Some  of  the  most  beautifnl  chapels  in  the 
churches  of  San  Giovanni  and  San  Pietro  owe 
their  erection  to  him :  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  palace  of  the  Vatican :  the  pope 
and  his  secretary  of  state  reside  at  this  day  ia 
the  apartments  built  by  Clement 

But  it  was,  above  all,  Paul  V.  who  made  it  his 
ambition  to  rival  the  Franciscan.  ''  Through- 
out the  whole  city,"  says  a  contemporaneous 
lif^  of  him,  **  he  has  levelled  hills,  opened  lonff 
vistas  where  before  there  were  crooks  and 
comers,  laid  out  great  squares,  and  rendered 
them  still  more  stately  with  new  buildings: 
he  has  constracted  water-works,  that  throw 
out  no  mere  jets  from  pipes,  but  that  gush  in 
streams.  The  variety  of  the  gardens  he  has 
planned,  vies  with  the  splendour  of  his  pal- 
aces. The  whole  mteriors  of  his  private  cha^ 
pels  glisten  with  silver  and  sold;  they  are 
not  80  much  adorned  as  filled  with  jewels. 
The  public  chapels  tower  like  basilic®,  the 
basilictB  like  temples,  the  temples  like  moun- 
tains of  marble.'"^ 


•  ThaFiiai T. compeBdloM scrlpta.   US. Baib. 
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It  is  not,  we  perceive,  the  beanty  and  the 
symmetry,  hot  the  splendour  and  colossal 
magnitude  of  his  works  that  excite  our  author*s 
praise ;  and  such  indeed  were  their  chief  cha< 
racterirtics. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag^iore,  he 
erected  opposite  to  the  Sistine  chapel  one  fiir 
more  gorgeous,  constructed  entirely  of  the 
most  costly  marble. 

He  brought  th^  water  that  bears  his  name, 
the  Aqua  Paolina,  to  the  Janiculus,  from  a 
distance  of  five  and  thirty  miles,  a  much  lonj^er 
course  than  that  run  by  the  Aqua  Felice. 
Opposite  Uie  fountain  and  the  Moses  of  Sixtus 
V.  but  at  a  distance  from  them,  it  bursts  forth 
with  five  times  the  force,  in  four  copious 
branches.  Who  is  there  knows  not  that  hill 
of  ancient  renown,  the  site  of  P(»rsenna*s  at- 
tack, now  clothed  all  over  with  vineyurds, 
orchards,  and  ruins?  from  its  height  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country,  to  the  distant  mountains  wrapped  in 
their  transparent  veil  wrought  out  of  the  many- 
coloured  mists  of  evening.  The  solitude  is 
sublimely  enlivened  by  the  noise  of  the  gush- 
ing waters.  What  distinjpruishes  Rome  fh>m 
all  other  cities,  is  the  promsion  of  its  waters, 
and  the  multitude  of  its  fountains.  The  Aqua 
Paolina  contributes  the  largest  share  towards 
this  charming  feature.  It  fills  the  incompar- 
able fountains  of  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro,  it  is  con- 
ducted under  the  Ponte  Sisto  into  the  city 
proper,  and  it  feeds  the  fountains  in  the  Far- 
nese  palace,  and  many  others. 

As  Siztus  V.  rearcKi  the  cupola  of  St  Pe- 
ter's, Paul  V.  undertook  the  general  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice.*  This  he  accomplished 
on  the  largest  scale,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  of  his  age.  In  these  days  we  should,  no 
doubt,  prefer  deeing  the  original  plan  of  Bra- 
man  te  and  Michael  Angelo  fiiUy  carried  out; 
but  the  work  of  Paul  V.  entirely  satisfied  the 
tastes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. It  is  true  the  dimensions  are  enormous : 
who  can  admire  that  fecade  ?  Still  an  air  of 
cheerfulness,  convenience,  and  grandeur  per- 
vades the  whole  fiibric.  The  coloBsal  propor- 
tions of  the  buildings,  the  piazza,  the  obelisk, 
and  the  entire  range  of  objects  around,  pro- 
duce that  impression  of  the  gij;antic  which 
was  intended,  and  which  forces  itself  irresist- 
ably  on  the  beholder. 

Short  as  was  the  reign  of  the  Ludovisi,  they 
yet  left  behind  them  imperishable  memorials 
m  the  chffrch  of  S.  Ignatio,  and  in  their  villa 
in  the  city.  Niccolo  Ludovisio  once  possessed 
six  pakces,  all  of  which  he  repaired  or  beau- 
tified.          

*  MagniflcentiaPauli  V.yseu  publics  utilitatiset  tplen- 
dorif  opera  a  Paulo  vel  in  urbe  ve\  alibi  insUtuta.  MS. 
Uniua  Pauli  juasu  tmpeiuiaque  inairucu  ejus  tempi!  pan 
eum  reliquis  ab  omnlDUf  retro  pontificibus  exatmctla  par- 
iibua  merito  conferri  poteat."  [That  part  of  the  temple 
erected  at  Paul*s  eole  order  and  expenae.  m^  juaily  be 
compared  with  the  parts  conBtniOeab/ all  the  popee  that 
preceded  him.] 


We  find  reminiscences  of  Urban  Vm.  not 
only  in  numerous  churches,  such  as  8.  BiU- 
ana,  S.  Quirico,  S.  Sebastiano  on  the  Palatine, 
but  also,  more  in  accordance  with  bis  tastes, 
in  palaces,  and  fortificationa  After  h^  had 
surrounded  St  Angelo  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parts, and  thoroughly  fortified  it,  as  he  boasts 
on  his  coins,  he  constructed  the  wall  roond 
the  Vatican  and  the  Belvidere  garden,  as  far 
as  the  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  according  to  the 

Slan  of  the  accomplished  architect,  cardind 
f aculana  At  the  last  named  point,  it  met 
witii  other  defensive  works,  which  were  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  Lungara,  Trastevere, 
and  the  Janiculus,  and  to  reach  as  far  as  the 
priory  on  the  Aventine :  Porta  Portuense  was 
principally  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  thus  fenced  himself  in  that  he 
felt  secure.  He  carefully  restored  the  bridge 
that  leads  irom  the  papal  residence  to  £e 
castle.* 

Pope  Innocent  X.  was  a  zealous  architect, 
and  left  marks  of  his  taste  on  the  Capitol,  the 
two  sides  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  harmon- 
ize, in  the  Lateran  church,  (where  he  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  dealt  with  more  regard 
to  ancient  forms  than  was  usual  in  his  times) 
and,  above  all,  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  It  was 
noticed,  that  when  he  crossed  the  Piazza  8. 
Pietro,  he  never  took  his  eyes  oflTthe  fountain 
which  Paul  V.  had  erected  there.f  He  woald 
gladly  have  vied  with  that  pope,  and  adorned 
his  favourite  piazza  with  one  still  more  bean- 
tifiil.  Bernini  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his 
art  to  that  end.  An  obelisk  was  brought  from 
Caracalla*s  circus,  and  on  it  were  fixed  the 
arms  of  the  house  of  PamfilL  Houses  were 
pulled  down  to  give  the  pia2za  a  new  form; 
the  church  of  S.  Agnete  was  rebuilt  from  the 
foundations,  and  near  it  was  constructed  the 
palazzo  Pamfili,  richly  adorned  with  statues, 
pictures,  and  costlv  internal  decorations.  The 
vigna  which  his  fomily  possessed  beyond  the 
Vatican,  he  transformed  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  villas,  comprising  within  it  eveiT 
thing  that  can  render  a  country  lifo  delightful 
l%e  modem  taste  for  regularity  comes  forth 
in  the  works  of  Alexander  VII.  Many  were 
the  houses  he  pulled  down  to  obtain  straight 
streets:  the  palazzo  Salviati  was  doomed  to 
foil  to  form  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano; 
and  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  stood  the  pal- 
ace of  his  family,  was  transformed  by  him. 
He  restored  the  ^pienza  and  the  Propaganda. 
But  his  most  illustrious  monument  is  unqoes- 
tionably  the  colonnades  with  which  he  sor- 


•  Cancelliert  copied  into  hie  work,  Del  tarantimiB  H 
Roma,  p.  56,  the  paeeagea  which  belong  here  from  tk* 
Diario  of  Oiaclnto  Oigli,  which  was  unfortunately  purloiB- 
ed  from  me  at  Rome,— 4he  greateet  lots  mj  collection  baa 
auelained. 

t  Diario,  Deone ;  4  Luglio,  1648.  He  remarka,  boweror, 
**  La  quale  (la  fonuna  di  papa  Paolo— there  waa  then  onlX 
one)  difficilmente  potra  auperare  nd  tn  belleua  nA  In 
Quantita  d'  acque."  [He  will  not  find  ft  eaaj  to  sorpasf 
Panl'a  Ibantain,  either  for  beantjr  or  quamitj  of  water.] 
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rounded  th^  upper  portion  of  the  Piazza  S. 
Pietro,  a  coloeeal  work  of  twelve  hundred  and 
eighty-four  columns,  and  eighty-eight  pilas- 
ter&  Whatever  may  have  b^n  urged  against 
it,  both  then  and  subsequently,*  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  ni  keeping  with  the  pervading 
idea  of  the  building  it  adjoins,  and  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  mingled  sense  of  the  immensity 
and  of  cheerfulness  which  is  called  up  by  the 
whole  place. 

Such  was  the  gradual  growth  of  the  city, 
which  has  since  Men  the  object  of  so  many  a 
traveller's  pil^image.  Treasuries  of  art  of 
every  description  accumulated  in  it  as  it  rose. 
Extensive  libraries  were  collected ;  not  only 
the  Vatican,  the  Augustine,  and  Dominican 
monasteries,  and  the  houses  of  the  Others  of 
the  oratory,  but  likewise  the  palaces  too,  were 
furnished  with  them :  men  vied  with  each  other 
in  amassing  printed  books,  and  gathered  to- 
gether rare  MSS.  It  was  not  tiiat  science 
was  pursued  with  very  great  assiduity ;  men 
studied  indeed,  "but  leisurely,  and  less  with 
the  desire  of  novel  discoveries,  than  with  a 
view  to  acquire  and  reproduce  what  was  al- 
ready known.  Out  of  all  those  academies 
that  sprang  up  year  by  year,  here  and  there 
one  devot^  itself  to  some  branch  of  natural 
science,  such'  as  botany  for  instance,  though 
not  with  any  nmrked  success  ;t  but  all  the 
rest,  the  Good-humoured,  |  the  Orderly,  the 
Maidenlike,  the  Fantastics,  the  Uniform,  or 
whatever  other  strange  names  they  bore,  em- 
ployed themselves  with  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
or  with  exercises  of  intellectual  skill,  which 
remained  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of 
thought,  and  yet  wasted  the  abilities  of  many 
a  promising  mind.  Nor  were  books  the  only 
objects  in  request  to  adorn  the  palaces  of 
Rome :  watka  of  art  of  ancient  and  recent 
times,  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  statues, 
relievos,  and  inscriptions,  were  likewise  am- 
sidered  indispensable.  In  the  times  we  are 
considering,  the  dwellings  of  the  Cesi,  the 
Giustiniani,  the  Strozzi,  and  the  Massimi,  and 

*  Sa^redo.  **  I  colonnati  che  fi  yanno  intorao  alia  pi- 
azza engendo^  di  quatro  ordini  di  questi  restar  cinta  doveo- 
do,  tuuT  in  fonna  otaia :  quali  formeranno  tre  poitici 
copeiti  con  tre  magnifici  ingreflsi.  e  sopra  da  un  corridors 
che  §uk  d'  aliro  ordine  dlpicciole  colonne  e  di  statue 
adomato ;  i  1  papa  preiende  che  serir  debbano  per  ricevere 
della  pioggia  e  del  sole  alle  corrozze."  [The  colonnades 
now  in  the  course  of  ereaion  round  the  place,  which  is 
to  be  encircled  by  four  orders  of  them,  are  all  of  them  of 
an  oval  form,  and  will  constitute  three  covered  porticos 
with  three  magnificent  entrances;  and  over  them  will  be 
a  corridors  with  another  order  of  small  columns  and  adorn- 
ed  with  statues.  The  pope's  intention  is,  that  thejr  shall 
shelter  carriages  from  the  sun  and  rain.l  The  expenses 
amounted  already  to  900,000  scudt,  wUch  were  drawn 
ftom  the  funds  ofFabrica  di  S.  Pietro. 

f  I  allude  to  the  Lincei  founded  in  1608,  bj  Federigo 
Cesi,  which  accomplished  indeed  liule  more  than  the 
Italian  Torsion  of  the  Natural  Histonr  of  Mexico  bj  Fer- 
nandez. Tiraboschi:  Storia  della  Letteratuta  Italiana. 
▼Ui.  p.  196. 

t  Die  Outgelaunten,— for  so  we  must  translate  Umoristl, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  bv  Erythvus,  which  are 
extremely  well  pot  together  in  Fischer's  Vita  Erythr«i, 
p.  4. 41. 


the  gardens  of  the  Mattel,  were  the  most  fa- 
mous in  this  respect ;  besides  which,  collec- 
tions like  that  of  Kircher  at  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege excited  no  less  admiration  among  con- 
temporaries. It  was  more,  however,  curiosity 
and  antiquarian  pedantry  that  prompted  to 
the  formation  of  these  collections,  than  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  beauty  of  form  or  profound 
understanding  of  art  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  the  bottom  the  men  of  those  days  still 
thought  on  the  subject  as  Sixtus  V.  had  done. 
They  were  verv  fitr  as  yet  from  bestowing  on 
the  remains  of^  antiquity  that  attention  and 
guardian  care  which  they  have  met  with  in 
later  times.  What  could  be  expected  of  an 
age  in  which  we  find  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Borghese  to  have  been,  that  they  were 
not  to  incur  punishment  for  anv  kind  of  demo- 
lition. It  is  hardly  credible  what  things  were 
permitted  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Thermc  of  Constantino  for  example,  had  tol- 
erably survived  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
ages,  and  assuredly  gratitude  to  their  erector, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Christian  church,  should  have  proved  their 
safeguard;  nevertheless  they  were  demolished 
to  the  foundation  under  Paul  V.,  and  convert- 
ed, in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day, 
into  a  palace  and  gardens,  which  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  Villa  Mondragone  in 
FrascatL  Even  the  Temple  of  Peace,  at  that 
time  in  tolerable  preservation,  found  no  favour 
at  the  hands  of  Paul  V.  He  conceived  the 
strange  idea  of  erecting  a  colossal  cast  iron 
statue  to  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  to  elevate 
it  to  such  a  height,  that  the  whole  city  might 
be  overlooked  by  its  protectress.  Now  a  col- 
umn of  unusual  length  was  requisite  for  that 
purpose ;  and  such  an  one  he  found  at  last  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace.  Without  troubling 
himself  to  reflect,  that  in  its  place  it  was  in 
keeping  with  the  general  structure,  and  that 
when  isolated  it  would  rather  look  odd  and 
startling  than  beautifiil  and  appropriate,  he 
carried  it  off,  and  placed  on  it  that  colossus 
which  we  now  behold. 

Admitting  even  that  all  is  not  true  which 
has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Barberini, 
it  cannot  yet  be  denied  that  on  the  whole  they 
proceeded  in  this  slalf-same  style.  Under  Ur- 
ban VIII.  the  intention  was  actually  revived 
of  demolishing  that  sole  surviving  and  incom- 
parable monument  of  the  republican  times, 
the  monument  of  Ccecilia  Metella,  in  order  to 
employ  the  travertine  of  which  it  was  built 
on  the  Pontana  di  TrevL  The  project  was 
suggested  by  Bernini,  the  most  renowned 
statuary  and  architect  of  the  day,  and  the 
pope  gave  him  a  brief  sanctioning  its  execu- 
tion. The  work  of  destruction  was  actually 
begun,  when  the  Roman  people,  who  loved 
their  antiquities^  became  acquainted  with  the 
matter  and  resisted  it  by  force*    For  the  sec* 
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ond  time  it  rescued  this,  its  oldest  relic,  iroin 
the  spoiler's  hand :  the  workmen  were  obliged 
to  desist  to  avoid  a  tumtilt* 

Now  all  these  acts  of  destraction  were  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  epoch  of  the  restoration  had  its  own  pecu- 
liar ideas  and  impulses,  which  strove  for  sole 
dominion  even  in  art  and  literature,  and  could 
neither  understand  nor  appreciate  any  thing 
foreign  to  their  own  nature,  but  were  resolved 
on  demolishing  if  they  could  not  subdue  it. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Rome  was  still  the 
metropolis  of  civilization,  unrivalled  in  its 
erudite  zeal  for  collecting,  and  in  the  practice 
of  art  after  the  foshion  sanctioned  bv  the  taste 
of  the  age :  it  was  still  creative  in  the  depart- 
ment of  music ;  the  concerted  style  or  the 
cantata  arose  then  by  the  side  of  the  church 
style,  and  enraptured  all  travellers.  **  A  man 
must  be  by  nature  perverted,"  exclaims  Spon, 
who  visited  Rome  in  1674,  "who  does  not 
find  himself  satisfied  in  some  branch  or  anoth* 
er.*'t  He  goes  through  all  these  bnuich^ 
the  libraries  in  which  the  rarest  books  may 
be  studied ;  the  concerts  in  the  churches  and 
palaces,  where  the  finest  voices  are  daily  to 
be  heard ;  the  multitude  of  the  collections  of 
statuary  and  painting,  ancient  and  modem ; 
the  many  noble  fiibrics  of  all  times,  whole 
villas  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
of  which  he  singly  copied  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand ;  the  presence  of  so  many  foreigners  of 
all  nations  and  tongues ;  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture in  the  enchantiug  gardens ;  and  he  adds, 
that  any  one  who  loves  devotion  will  find  in 
churches,  relics  and  processions  enough  to 
engage  his  whole  life. 

Umioubtedly  other  places  displayed  nobler 
Intellectual  movements;  but  the  complete- 
ness and  rounded  fulness  of  the  Roman  world, 
the  abundance  of  wealth,  and  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment, heightened  by  security  and  content, 
which  the  faithful  derived  firom  the  uninter- 
rupted contemplation  of  the  objects  of  their 
veneration,  exerted  a  mighty  charm,  some- 
times appealing  to  one  feeling,  sometimes  to 
another,  and  at  times  to  all  aUke. 

Let  us  consider  the  force  of  this  charm  in 
its  most  striking  example,  one  too  which  had 
a  lively  reaction  on  the  court  of  Rome. 

DigreMBtan  coneeming  queen  Chrietma  of 
Sweden, 

We  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  Sweden. 

In  that  same  coontry  where  Lutheranism 
had  first  revolutionized  the  whole  political 
constitution,  where  the  anti-reformation  in  so 
tmusual  a  manner  found  representatives  and 
adversaries  in  the  highest  personages,  and 
from  whence  went  forth  the  power  tlutt  chief- 

•  BeoM  ntatet  thii  tt  full  length. 

t  SpenctWlwltr:  Yoxac«d'IuUe«tdtOrftce,tp.39. 


ly  decided  the  great  straggle  that  engagedi 
the  world,  in  that  country  Catholicism,  uiMer 
the  new  aspect  it  had  assumed*  bow  made 
the  most  unexpected  conquest,  gaining  over 
to  itself  the  daughter  of  the  great  prote^ant 
champion,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  How 
this  took  place  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  both  intrinaicalljs  and  as  le- 
garda  our  subject. 

Let  us  begin  by  investigating  the  positioa 
occupied  by  the  young  queen  in  her  native 
dominiona 

Afler  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolplios,  the 
question  was  for  a  moment  agitated  io  Swe- 
den, (just  as  it  had  been  in  Austria  in  1619, 
in  Portu|fal  in  1640,  and  in  many  other  ptaces 
at  that  time,)  whether  the  .country  should  not 
throw  off  the  royal  yoke,  and  constitute  itself 
a  republic.* 

The  proposal  indeed  was  rejected ;  homage 
was  paid  to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
kiag ;  but  the  circumstance  that  she  was  a 
child  but  six  years  old,  and  that  there  was  no 
one  of  royal  blood  capable  of  grasping  the 
reins  (^government,  threw  the  powers  of  the 
state  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  anti-mo* 
narchical  tendencies  of  the  times  fi>und  cor- 
dial acceptance  in  Sweden ;  the  conduct  of 
the  long  parliament  in  England  aroused  such 
feelings,  and  still  more  so  the  movements  of 
the  Fronde,  inasmuch  as  they  were  more  de- 
cidedly aristocratic.  **  I  see  plainly,**  Chris- 
tina herself  once  said  in  the  senate,  ^'tbat 
people  here  wish  that  Sweden  may  become 
an  elective  monarchy  or  an  ariBtocracy."t . 

But  the  young  sovereign  had  no  inclination 
to  suffer  the  decay  of  the  royal  authority ;  she 
strove  to  be  queen  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  From  the  moment  she  entered  on  the 
functions  of  govemment,  in  the  year  1644, 
she  devoted  herself  to  public  business  with 
admirable  zeal.  She  never  neglected  a  ^ 
ting  of  the  senate :  we  hear  of  her  sufl^ioff 
from  fever,  and  having  recourse  to  blood-let- 
ting, yet  attending  the  sittings  notwithstaod- 
ing.  She  was  careful  to  prepare  herself  be- 
forehand,  reading  through  state-papers  many 
sheets  in  length,  and  making  herself  nustr^ 
of  their  contents :  in  the  evening  before  ^eti^ 
ing  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  on  waking* 


*  La  Tie  de  U  Hene  Chriiilne  faHe  parelle  "»■»? 
ArekenhoHz,M6iiioire0  pourflerrlra  llitotofra  de  Cv» 
Une,  torn.  IH.  p.  41 :  **  On  m'  a  touIu  peivuader  a«'oo  aij 
en  (Mlibdration  en  cenaines  aaiemblees  pazUcuiiftM  ru 
lallolt  M  mettre  en  libertd  n'ayant  quHin  enfant  en  w^ 
dont  n  «toli  aiad  de  se  d^fafre,  ei  de  s'^rifer  en  i«P»- 
liqne.*'    Compare  Uie  note  by  Arckenholu.  . 

>  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  aristocratic  tendency* 
the  judgment  pawod  on  the  coneUtution  bythegrMiJ' 
part  of  the  eMatet  and  «  good  palrtota"  of  the  J^^]^ 
that  has  recently  been  published.  See  Geijer,  Scfcj»- 
dische  Geschichte,  iii.  367.  None  of  the  five  hi0>  ""^S 
of  state  were  to  be  filled  up  in  any  other  waj  than  Wtw 
nomination  of  three  candidates  by  the  states,  on«o^5fcl 
should  be  eiecled.  None  but  one  of  three  pn>poft2 
the  house  of  Knights  itself  should  be  elected  Grand  mv- 
shsl.  A  Consistorium  politico-ecclesiasiiettm  wti  ^ 
manded,  with  a  president  and  assosson  fireely  choHB  oy 
the  siUtei,  ^. 
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riie  pcmdered  over  the  points  of  diffictilty  * 
6he  had  the  art  of  stating  questions  for  dis- 
cussion with  great  dexterity,  never  letting  it 
appear  to  which  side  her  own  sentiments  in- 
clined. After  hearing  the  opinions  of  the 
memhers,  she  used  to  pronounce  her  own, 
which  was  always  found  substantially  based, 
and  was  usually  adopted.  Foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  astonished  at  the  personal  influ- 
ence she  contrived  to  acquire  in  the  senate,! 
though  cdie  herself  was  never  satisfied  with 
it.  She  had  a  considerable  share  in  an  event 
of  such  universal  importance  as  the  peace  of 
•  West^ialia.  The  officers  of  the  army,  and 
even  one  of  her  ambassadors  to  the  congress, 
were  averse  to  the  measure ;  and  there  were 
also  in  Sweden  persons  who  disapproved  of 
the  concessions  made  to  the  catholics,  parti- 
•cnlarly  those  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria.  But  Christina  did  not  choose  to  ap* 
peal  incessantly  to  fortune;  Sweden  had 
never  been  so  glorious,  or  so  powerful ;  her 
pride  was  gratified  in  confirming  that  condi 
tion  of  her  kingdom,  and  restoring  peace  to 
Christendom. 

She  not  only  repressed  the  ambition  of  the 
aristocracy  with  all  her  might,  but  left  them 
no  hope  of  obtaining  in  fbture  the  power  they 
coveted.  Young  as  she  was,  she  very  soon 
brought  forward  a  proposal  for  the  nomination 
of  her  cousin,  the  count  palatine  Charles  Gus- 
tavus,  as  her  successor.  She  asserts  that  the 
prince  had  never  ventured  to  hope  for  such  a 
measure ;  that  she  carried  it  through  single- 
handed  against  the  will  of  the  senate,  which 
had  objected  even  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, and  against  the  will  of  the  estates, 
which  assented  to  it  only  in  deference  to  her ; 
in  short,  it  was  wholly  her  own  suggestion, 
and  she  realized  it  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
The  succession  was  irrevocably  settled.^ 

It  is  doubly  remarkable,  that,  with  all  this 


apa  Alessandro  VII.  aopra  la  regina 
•       •  ■       •-  yoit 


*  Paolo  Caaati  al 
dl  Sttecia,  MS.  **  Ella  m'  ha  piti  d'  una  volta  aasicurato 
di  non  aver  portato  avanti  alcun  negoiio  grave  a  cui  non 
avesee  quasi  due  baqI  prima  peiuaio,  e  che  molte  hore 
della  matina,  dopo  che  s'  era  svegliata  da  quel  poco  bod- 
no  che  era  soliia  di  prendere.  impi^ava  nel  considerare 
i  negoiii  e  coiuegueDze  loro  bencnA  loatane."  [She  has 
more  than  once  assured  me  that  she  never  carried  out  any 


great  measure  to  which  she  had  nM  previously  given 
nearly  two  years  thought,  and  that  she  was  in  the  hi  ' '     " 


habit  of 


employing  manv  hours  in  the  morning,  on  waking  from 
l^e  diort  sleep  she  was  used  to  take,  in  considering  mat- 
ters of  state  and  their  consequences  however  remote.] 

t  M^moires  de  cequi  est  passA  en  Suede  tirez  dee  de- 
peschee  de  Mr- Chanut.  i.  p.  245.  a648F6vr.)  <<Ilest 
incroyable  comment  elie  est  puissante  dans  son  conseil, 
car  elle  ajoute  k  la  quality  da  reine  la  grace,  le  credit,  les 
bienfaite  et  la  force  de  persuader.'*  [It  is  incredible 
what  power  she  possesses  with  her  council,  for  she  com- 
bines whh  the  dignity  of  queen,  grace,  credit,  benefi- 
cence, and  persuasive  force.]  In  a  copy  of  these  M4- 
moires  which  appeared  in  1673,  there  have  been  found 
marginal  notes  in  the  queen's  handwriting.  These  in- 
deed express  more  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  later  period, 
than  accurate  recollections  of  the  first  years  of  her  reign  ; 
but  at  any  rate  we  must  take  them  as  inodify  ing  Chanut's 
■aeertions. 

t  Bdgne  de  Christine  Jusqu*  a  sa  resignation,  In  Arck- 
Miholta,Ui.  162,  Notes. 


zeal  for  business,  she  devoted  herself  at  the 
same  time  to  study,  with  an  ardour  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  passion.  Even  in  her  child- 
ish years  nothing  had  more  delighted  her 
than  her  lessons.  This  might  have  been 
attributable  to  her  residing  with  her  mother, 
who  surrendered  herself  wholly  to  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband :  the  child  used  daily 
to  long  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  she 
should  escape  from  the  gloomy  chambers  of 
mourning.  But  she  possessed  extraordinary 
natural  talents  too,  especially  for  languages ; 
she  relates  that  she  learned  most  of  a«m 
without  a  teacher,*  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  in  some  of  them  she  really  at^ 
tained  to  the  proficiency  of  a  native.  As  she 
grew  up,  she  became  continually  more  fasci- 
nated by  the  charms  of  literature.  It  was  the 
epoch  in  which  learning  gradually  emanci- 
pated itBelf  from  the  fetters  of  theological 
controversy,  and  universally  acknowledged 
reputations  towered  above  the  strife  of  par- 
ties. It  was  her  ambition  to  have  men  of 
celebrity  about  her»  and  to  avail  herself  of 
their  instruction. 

First  came  a  few  German  philologists  and 
hitorians,  such  as  Freinsheim,  at  whose  soli- 
citation she  remitted  his  native  town  of 
Ulm  the  chief  part  of  the  war  contributions 
imposed  on  itf  Next  followed  Nether^ 
landers:  Isaac  Vossius  brought  into  vogue 
the  study  of  Crreek;  Christina  soon  made 
acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  of  anti- 
quity, and  even  the  fathers  of  the  church  did 
not  remam  unknown  to  her.  Nicolaus  Hein- 
sius  boasts  it  as  his  first  good  fortune,  that  he 
was  born  in  the  queen's  time :  as  the  second, 
that  he  became  known  to  her;  for  tiie  third 
and  best,  he  wishes  posterity  to  learn,  that  he 
was  not  wholly  displeasing  to  her.  She  em- 
ployed him  chiefiy  to  procure  her  costly  MSS. 
and  rare  books  from  Italy,  which  he  did  con- 
scientiously, and  with  success.  The  Italians 
began  to  complain  that  ships  were  freighted 
with  the  spoils  of  their  libraries,  that  the  ap- 
pliances of  learning  were  carried  off  from 
them  to  the  extremity  of  the  north.  |  In  1650 
Salmasius  made  his  appearance :  the  queen 
had  sent  to  him  to  say,  that  if  he  would  not 
come  to  her,  she  would  be  forced  to  go  to  him. 
He  resided  a  year  in  her  palace.  L^tly,  Des 
Cartes  was  also  induced  to  visit  her.    Every 

•  La  vie  de  Christine  £cr.  p.  e.  m.  p.  53 ;  ^  Je  savois  4 
Page  de  quatorze  ans  toutes  les  langues,  Unites  les  sci- 
ences  et  tous  les  e;cercises  dont  on  vouloit  m'instruire. 
Mais  depuis  j'en  ai  appris  bien  d'autres  sans  le  secours 
d'aucun  mailre:  et  il  est  ceimin  que  je  n'en  eus  jamais 
pour  apprendre  la  langue  Allemaiuie,  la  Fran^oise,  I'lta- 
lienne,  ni  TEspagnole."  [I  knew  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
all  the  languages,  aU  the  sciences,  and  all  the  accom- 

ftliahments  they  chose  to  teach  me.  But  since  ^en  I  have 
earned  many  others  without  the  help  of  any  master,  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  never  had  one  to  learn  the  German, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.] 
,  i  Harangue  pan^ynque  de  Freinshemius  t  Christine 
1647,  in  Arcken}u>lts,  second  appendix,  p.  101. 

t  Compare  Oraueit :  KOnigin  Christina  und  ihr  Hof,  p. 
1 379. 407. 
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morning  at  five  o^clock  he  had  the  honour  to 
see  her  in  her  library.  It  is  asserted  that,  to 
his  amazement,  he  found  she  had  succeeded 
in  deducing  his  own  ideas  from  Plato.  It  is 
certain  that  in  her  conferences  with  the 
learned,  as  in  her  discussions  With  the  senate 
she  displayed  a  roost  felicitous  memory,  and 
a  rapid  apprehension  and  penetration.  **  Her 
genius  is  in  the  highest  de^free  extraordi- 
nary,^ exclaimed  Naudosus  m  amazement 
**  She  has  seen  ever^  thing,  read  every  thing, 
and  knows  every  thmg.'** 

A  wonderful  production  ^e  was  of  nature 
and  fortune :  a  young  lady  free  from  all  per- 
sonal vanity;  she  never  sought  to  conceal 
from  herself  that  she  had  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other.  She  was  told  that  her  great- 
est beauty  consisted  in  luxuriant  hair,  yet  she 
did  not  even  devote  the  most  ordinary  atten- 
tion upon  it ;  she  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  all 
the  petty  cares  of  life :  never  troubled  her- 
self about  her  table,  never  complained  of  any 
food  set  before  her,  and  drank  nothing  but 
water.  She  never  could  understand  any 
womanly  work :  on  the  other  hand,  she  de- 
lighted to  be  told,  that  at  her  birth  she  had 
been  mistaken  for  a  boy ;  that  in  her  earliest 
childhood,  instead  of  being  terrified  at  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  she  clapped  her  hands, 
and  proved  herself  a  genuine  soldier*s  child. 
She  sat  her  horse  with  great  boldness:  no 
sooner  had  she  set  one  foot  in  the  saddle,  than 
she  would  start  off  at  speed ;  in  hunting  she 
would  bring  down  the  game  at  the  first  shot 
She  studied  Tacitus  and  Plato,  and  some- 
times understood  those  authors  better  than 
philologists  by  profession.  Youn^  as  she  was, 
she  was  capable  of  conceiving  independent 
and  just  opinions,  and  of  triumphantly  main- 
taining them  among  senators  grown  grey  in 
worldly  experience.  She  plunged  into  busi- 
ness with  the  quick  spirit  of  innate  acutenescr; 
above  all  things,  she  was  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  the  high  importance  conferred  on  her 
by  her  descent,  and  by  the  necessity  of  ruling 
by  herself.  She  never  referred  an  ambassa- 
dor to  her  minister;  she  would  never  suffer  a 
subject  of  her's  to  wear  a  foreign  order;  she 
would  not,  she  said,  have  a  member  of  her 
flock  marked  by  another's  hand.  She  knew 
how  to  assume  a  countenance  that  struck 
generals  mute  before  whom  Germany  had 
quailed :  had  a  new  war  broken  out,  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  placed  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  troops. 

Such  tastes  as  these,  and  so  impenous  a 
disposition,  made  the  thought  of  marrying— of 
giving  a  man  rights  over  her  person^intole- 

«  Naud<  a  OaMendl,  19  Oct.  1662.  «  La  reine  de  U 
Quelle  ie  puie  dire  fans  flatterie  qu'elle  ileni  mieux  sa 
nanie  h  conferences  qu'elle  tient  aaeea  eouvent  avec 
MeMieun  Bochait,  Bourdeloi,  du  Fresne  et  moi,  q^u'an- 
cum  de  la  comparaie,  el  si  je  yous  dis  que  son  espnt  est 
tout  a  fiUt  extraordinaire  ie  ne  mentirai  point  car  elle  a 
toot  Tu,  elle  atoui  lus,  elle  sail  toot. 


rable  to  her.  Whatever  ol»ljgati<m  she  might 
be  under  to  her  kingdom  to  contract  such  an 
engagement,  she  thought  herself  sufficiently 
shelved  from  it  by  the  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession. After  her  coronation,  she  declared 
she  would  rather  die  than  marry.* 

But  could  such  a  position  as  hers  be  main- 
tained 1  There  was  something  forced  and 
laboured  in  it ;  it  wanted  the  equilibrium  of 
health,  the  security  of  a  natural  and  sel^ 
satisfied  state  of  existence.  It  was  not  love 
of  business  that  plunged  her  into  it  so  impe- 
tuously :  ambition  and  the  pride  of  the  sove- 
reign unpelled  her,  but  she  found  no  pleasure 
in  it  Neither  was  ^e  fond  of  her  native 
land,  its  pleasures  or  its  habits,  its  religion, 
or  its  political  cimstitution ;  nor  yet  of  its  past 
history,  with  which  she  had  no  sympathy. 
The  ceremonies  of  state,  the  long  haranguiee 
to  which  she  was  obliged  to  listen,  eveiy  ijS&» 
cial  duty  in  which  she  was  called  on  to  engage 
personally,  was  absolutely  hatefhl  to  her ;  the 
range  of  education  and  learning  to  which  her 
countrymen  were  content  to  confine  them- 
selves, was  contemptible  in  her  eyes.  Had 
she  not  occupied  the  throne  of  Swedra  from 
her  childhood,  it  would  perhaps  have  appeared 
an  object  of  desire  to  her ;  but  having  been  a 
queen  from  the  earliest  moment  her  memory 
could  recal,  all  the  longings  that  shape  men's 
fhture  destinies  had  in  her  taken  a  bent  that 
averted  her  from  her  native  land.  Fancy, 
and  love  of  all  that  was  unusual,  began  to 
obtain  mastery  over  her :  she  knew  no  pm- 
dential  considerations,  nor  ever  thou^t  of 
opposing  to  the  chance  impulses  of  the  mo- 
ment the  superior  force  of  that  moral  symme- 
try that  became  her  position.  True,  she  was 
highminded,  courageous,  full  of  elasticity  and 
energy,  magnanimous;  but  unbridled,  impe- 
tuous, elaborately  unfeminine,  by  no  means 
amiable,  unfilial  even,  and  that  not  to  her 
mother  alone ;  she  spared  not  even  the  sacred 
memory  of  her  fiither  fur  the  sake  of  a  caustic 
retort:  it  would  seem  at  times  as  though  she 
knew  not  what  she  said.t  Exalted  as  was 
her  station,  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to 
produce  its  natural  results,  and  to  make  her 
proportionally  incapable  of  feeling  contented, 
attached  to  her  home,  or  happy. 

This  spirit  of  discontent  fastened  above  all 
(m  matters  of  religion,  and  the  following  were 
the  results. 

The  queen  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on 
the  memory  of  her  instructor,  doctor  Johann 
Matthie,  whose   simple,  pure,  and  gentle 

*  «  Je  me  serois,**  she  says  In  her  autoblographr,  p.  57^ 
"  sans  doute  oiariee  si  je  n'eusse  reconnue  en  moi  la  force 
de  me  passer  des  plaisin  de  I'amour."  (1  should  no 
doubt  have  married,  nad  I  not  felt  mjself  capable  of  fore> 
going  the  pleasures  of  love.]  And  we  may  the  more  rea- 
dilybelieTe  her  assertion,  since  this  work  is  a  son  of  con- 
fession. 

t  No  oUier  conclusion  can  b«  drawn  fimn  her  eonvena- 
Uon  with  her  mother,  given  in  Chanut,  Ul.  385.  Hay, 
1661 
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spirit  had  gained  her  afiection  f\rom  the  first, 
and  who  was  her  earliest  confidant  even  in 
all  the  little  afiairs  of  childhood."**  Immedi- 
ately after  it  had  become  obvious  that  none  of 
the  existing  church  parties  would  be  able  to 
overpower  the  rest,  an  inclination  to  unite 
them  arose  here  and  there  in  some  right- 
thinking  minda  Matthis  was  one  of  those 
who  cherished  this  desire,  and  he  published  a 
book  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  an 
onion  between  the  two  protestant  churches. 
The  queen  shared  his  sentiments,  and  cod- 
eeived  the  design  of  founding  a  theological 
academy,  which  was  to  undertake  the  recon> 
ciliation  of  the  two  confessions.  But  the 
unbridled  zeal  of  inflexible  Lutherans  was 
immediatelr  let  loose  against  the  project  A 
superintendent  of  Calmar  made  an  indignant 
attack  on  Matthias's  book,  and  the  estates  took 
part  against  him.  The  bishops  admonished 
the  council  of  state  to  watch  over  the  national 
religion,  and  the  grand  chancellor  appeared 
before  the 'queen  with  representations  that 
forced  tears  of  vexation  fix>m  her  eye8.f 

It  is  probable  she  now  thought  she  could 
clearly  perceive  that  it  was  no  pure  zeal 
which  stirred  her  Lutheran  subjects,  ^he 
was  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
delude  her  by  the  idea  of  God  that  was  set 
before  her,  with  a  view  only  to  bend  her  to 
the  purposes  of  the  party.  The  representa- 
tions made  to  her  of  Uod  struck  her  as  unwor- 
thy of  that  great  Being.} 

The  prolix  sermons,  which  had  always  been 
wearying  to  her,  and  to  which  she  had  been 
compell^  by  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom 
to  listen,  now  became  intolerable  to  her.  She 
often  manifested  her  impatience,  shifting  her 
chair,  and  playing  with  her  lap-dog ;  the  in- 
exorable preachers  only  strove  to  keep  her 
the  longer. 

She  was  presently  confirmed,  by  the  arrival 
of  foreigners  of  learning,  in  the  temper  pro- 
duced by  these  annoyances,  which  had  excited 
iQ  her  an  inward  aversion  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  stran- 
gers were  catholics;  others,  for  instance 
Isaac  Vossius,  gave  reason  to  suspect  them  of 
infidelity ;  Booraelot,  who  had  the  most  influ- 
ence with  her,  since  he  had  ably  and  success- 
fully treated  her  for  a  dangerous  illness, — the 

•  **  Trte  capable,"  she  am  in  her  Autobiography,  p.  51, 
**  de  bien  instruire  un  enfant  tel  que  j'^tois,  ayant  une 
honn^tet^i  une  diecretion  ei  une  douceur  qui  le  faisoient 
aimer  et  eaiimer."  [A  very  fit  and  able  tiiatnicu>r  for  a 
child  luch  as  I  was,  his  integrity,  discretion,  and  cenile- 
nese  being  such  as  made  him  loved  and  respected.] 

f  Letter  from  Axel  Oxenstiema,  2  May,  1647,  in  Arck- 
enhola,  iv.  App.  n.  21,  and  particularly  one  frooi  count 
Brahe,  Arcken.  iv.  p.  229.— Nlatthis's  work  is  the  "  Idea 
boni  ordinis  in  ecclesia  Christi." 

t  **  Je  cms,*'  she  says,  in  a  note  given  by  Goldenblad, 
**  qua  les  hommes  vous  faisoient  parler  k  leur  mode  et 
quails  me  vouloient  tromper  et  me  faire  peur  pour  me 
converaer  k  la  leur."  Arckenholu,  torn.  ill.  p.  909.  [I 
believed  that  men  represented  you  speaking  in  their  own 
style,  and  that  they  wished  to  deceive  and  to  frighten  me, 
tlMi  they  might  govern  me  in  their  own  way.} 
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very  man  for  courts,  full  of  information  and 
talent  for  conversation,  and  totally  divested 
of  pedantry, — jested  at  every  thing,  the  poly- 
histors  and  the  national  creeds,  ai^  was  held 
a  downright  antisupernaturalist. 

The  young  aueen  gradually  fell  into  incu- 
rable doubts.  It  seemed  to  her  that  all  posi- 
tive religions  were  inventions  of  men,  that 
every  argument  was  of  equal  ^ force  against 
them  all  indiscriminatelv,  and  that  it  was  in 
the  end  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  them 
an  individual  embraced. 

With  all  this,  however,  she  never  went  the 
length  of  absolute  irreligion;  some  convictions 
she  still  retained,  that  were  not  to  be  shaken : 
in  her  royal  solitude  of  a  throne,  she  could 
not  forego  the  idea  of  Grod,  nay  she  even 
thought  she  was  placed  one  step  nearer  to 
Him.  "Thou  knowest,"  she  cried,  "how 
often  in  languaa^e  unknown  to  common  soul8» 
I  have  unplored  thy  grace  to  enlighten  me, 
and  vowed  to  thee  to  obey  thee,  though  it 
should  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  happi- 
ness.'* She  connected  this  with  her  other 
peculiar  notions:  "I  renounce,**  she  said,  "all 
other  love,  and  devote  myself  to  thia" 

But  could  it  be  that  God  had  left  roan  with- 
out the  knowledge  d*  the  true  religion  1  She 
was  particularly  struck  by  an  expression  of 
Cicero's,  that  the  true  religion  could  be  but 
one,  and  that  all  others  must  be  false."** 

The  question  was,  which  was  this  onel 

Let  us  not  think  to  ask  what  were  her  ar- 
guments and  proofs.  She  often  declared  that 
she  discovered  no  essential  error  of  doctrine 
in  protestantism.  But  as  her  disinclination 
for  that  creed  sprang  from  an  original  feeling 
which  was  now  not  to  be  overcome,  and 
which  circumstances  but  made  more  intense, 
so  did  she  rush  towards  Catholicism  with  an 
equally  inexplicable  inclination  and  entire 
sympathy. 

She  was  nine  years  old  when  she  first 
received  any  precise  account  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  it  was  told  her  among  other 
things,  tliat  in  that  communion  the  unmarried 
state  was  considered  honourable.  "  O !"  she 
cried,  "  how  fine  that  is  I  That  is  the  religion 
for  me.*' 

This  was  gravely  rebuked ;  but  she  only 
persisted  the  more  obstinately  in  her  deter- 
mination. 

Other  impressions  of  a  congenial  nature 
were  associated  with  this.  "  If  one  is  catho- 
lic,*' she  says,  "one  has  the  comfort  of  believ- 
ing what  so  many  noble  souls  have  believed 
for  sixteen  centuries,  of  belonging  to  a  religion 
ratified  by  millions  of  miracles,  and  millions 
of  martyrs ;  one,"  she  adds,  "  which,  lastly, 
has  produced  so  many  illustrious  virgins,  who 
have  triumphed  over  the  weaknesses  of  their 
sex,  and  consecrated  themselves  to  God.*' 

*  Pallavlclni  Vita  Alezandri  YII.  For  the  passage,  see 
Appendix  No.  130. 
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Tbe  cofiflEtitiition  of  Sweden  18  based  on; 
proteetantism :  on  it  repo«e  the  fame,  the' 
power  of  that  coantry,  and  the  poaition  it 
occupies  amidst  the  nations  of  Eorope.  Bat 
on  Christina  protestantisro  was  imposed  by 
necessity :  disgusted  by  a  thousand  accidental 
circumstances,  untouched  by  its  spirit,  she 
asserted  het  own  free  will,  and  broke  loose 
from  its  bondage:  the  opposite  system,  of 
which  she  had  but  a  glimmering  preconcep- 
tion, attracted  her ;  that  the  pope  was  invested 
with  infallible  authority,  appeared  to  her  an 
hrttitution  in  acoordance  with  the  goodness  of 
God ;  day  by  day  she  clung  more  decidedly  to 
this  idea :  it  wo«ild  seem  as  though  she  thus 
felt  the  cravings  of  her  womenly  nature  satis- 
fied, as  though  fkith  sprung  u^  in  her  heart, 
and  took  the  place  in  others  occupied  by  love, 
that  love  which  is  born  of  unconscious  instinct, 
which  is  condemned  by*the  world  and  must 
be  concealed,  but  whi6h  therefore  only  strikes 
the  deeper  root,  and  which  makes  the  che- 
rished bliss  of  a  woman^s  heart,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  all  for  it 

It  is  at  least  certain,  that  Christina,  in  her 
desire  of  approximating  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
bad  reeourse  to  that  mystery  and  crafl  which 
are  commonly  display^  only  in  the  concerns 
of  passion  or  of  ambition ;  she  engaged,  as  it 
were,  in  an  intrigue  to  become  a  catholic  In 
this  she  showed  herself  wholly  a  woman. 

The  first  to  whom  sbo  made  known  her 
inclination  was  a  Jesuit,  Antonio  Macedo, 
father  confessor  to  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor, Pinto  Pereira.*  Pereira  spoke  nothing 
but  Portuguese,  and  brought  with  him  bis 
confessor  to  act  as  interpreter.  The  queen 
took  a  strange  pleasure,  in  the  audiences  she 
^ve  the  ambaiBs&dor,  in  discussing  with  his 
interpreter,  not  state  affiiirs,  as  the  ambassador 
supposed,  but  religious  controversies,  and  in 
confiding  to  him,  in  presence  of  a  third  party, 
who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what  was 
passing,  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  specu- 
lations.f 

Macedo  suddenly  disappeared  from  Stock- 
holm. The  queen  aflfected  to  have  him  sought 
for  and  followed;  but,  in  reality,  she  had 
herself  sent  him  to  Rome  to  make  known  her 
intention  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
request  him  to  send  her  a  couple  of  members 
of  his  order. 

In  February  1652  they  arrived  in  Stockholm, 
They  were  two  young  men,  who  represented 

♦  A  ceruin  Gottfried  Frankeo  has  sometimes  been  re- 
preseniecL  to  have  been  the  author  of  her  conversion. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  roauer  given  by  Arcken- 
holtz,  I.  465,  the  first  thought  of  sending  Frwiken  to  Stock- 
holm arose  on  the  return  of  Salmasius  from  thence,  which 
took  place  in  1 651 .  Now  Macedo  had  been  there  as  early 
ax  I60O:  his  claims  are  indispuuble. 

t  Pallavicini :  **Arctiu8  idcirco  sermones  et  c^loquta 
miflcuit,  non  tunc  solum  quum  ad  earn  Macedus  ab  legato 
miuebatur,  sed  etiam  ipso  presente,  qui  nihil  intelligens 
animadveriebat  tamen  longiores  esse  inter  eos  sermones 
quara  nm  ferreni  ab  se  imerpreli  propofto  etsibi  ab  imer- 
prete  relata." 


tbemselyes  to  be  noblemen  on  tbeir  trafvls 
from  Italy,  upon  which  they  were  invited  to 
Uie  royal  table.  She  instantly  surmised  whit 
they  were,  and  as  they  went  immediately 
before  her  into  the  dining-room,  she  said  io  a 
whisper  to  one  of  them,  perhaps  he  had  letteis 
for  her.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative 
without  turning,  upon  which  .she  hurriedly 
enjoined  him  to  silence,  and  immediately  after 
dinner  sent  her  most  confidential  servant, 
Johann  Holm,  to  conduct  them  to  the  palace 
next  morning  with  the  utmost  secresy.* 

In  the  royal  palace  of  Gustavos  Adol|diii8, 
ambassadors  firom  Rome  met  his  daughter,  to 
treat  with  her  of  her  conversion  to  the  Roman 
church.  The  peculiar  charm  the  transacUoa 
had  for  Christina,  was  that  no  one  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  it. 

The  two  Jesuits  proposed  at  first,  to  observe 
the  rules  of  the  catechism;  but  they  sooa 
perceived  that  in  this  case  they  could  not  be 
applied.  The  queen  proposed  to  them  ques- 
tions altogether  different  from  those  adverted 
to  in  that  document ; — whether  there  wasaov 
ultimate  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
or  whether  all  depended  on  the  utility  or 
mischief  of  an  action ;  how  the  doubts  were 
to  be  set  at  rest  which  might  be  suggested 
against  the  belief  in  a  Providence ;  whelhw 
the  soul  of  man  is  really  immortal ;  whether 
it  were  not  most  expedient  to  conform  exte^ 
nally  to  the  established  religion  of  one's  coun- 
try, and  inwardly  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  reason.  The  Jesuits  do  not  in- 
form us  how  they  replied  to  these  questiona: 
they  tell  us,  that  during  the  parley,  thoughti 
occurred  to  them  which  had  never  crossed 
their  minds  before,  and  which  they  immedi- 
ately forgot  again ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  acted 
directly  on  the  queen's  mind.  In  fact,  she 
was  already  possessed  by  a  decided  bias  that 
supplied  whatever  was  wanting  to  each  argu- 
ment, and  to  conviction  itself.  The  most  fre- 
quent stress  was  laid  on  the  prime  maxinif 
that  the  world  cannot  be  left  destitute  of  tlie 
true  religion,  and  then  the  assertion  was  so^ 
joined,  that  of  all  existing  religions,  the  caUwv 
lie  is  the  most  reasonable.  **  Our  grand  e&irU 
say  the  Jesuits, "  was  to  prove  that  the  pointa 
of  our  holy  faith  are  above  reason,  but  by  M 
means  contrary  to  it,"  The  principal  difr 
culty  concerned  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
the  adoration  of  images  and  relics.  "  But  her 
majesty,"  they  continue,  "conceived  with 
great  penetration  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
ments we  set  before  her ;  otherwise  we  sfaonM 
have  needed  a  great  length  of  time."  She 
also  talked  with  them  of  the  difficuliv  there 
would  be,  should  she  resolve  on  conformiDg 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  putting  her  deaff^ 
into  effect  These  difficulties  seemed  at  tim^ 
insurmountable,  and  one  day  the  queen  told 

*  Relatione  di  Paolo  Casati  al  papa  AJesaw^  ^' 
For  B^  extract,  see  Appendix,  Mo.  '"' 
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the  Jesuits  when  she  received  them,  that  they 
had  better  return  home,  that  the  project  was 
impracticable,  and  that  she  could  hardly  ever 
become  a  cathol  ic  in  her  heart  The  good  fath- 
ers were  amazed ;  they  urged  every  argument 
to  fix  her  to  her  purpose,  set  before  her  God  and 
eternity,  and  pronounced  her  doubts  to  be 
suggestions  of  Satan.  It  was  highly  charac- 
acteristic  of  her,  that  she  was  more  decided 
at  this  very  moment  than  at  any  previous  in- 
terview. **  What  would  you  say,"  she  ejac- 
ulated suddenly,  *'  if  I  were  nearer  to  becom- 
ing catholic  than  you  imagine  V*  *'  I  cannot 
describe  the  emotions  we  felt,"  says  the  Je- 
suit narrator,"  **  we  were  like  men  raised  from 
the  dead."  The  queen  asked  if  the  pope 
could  not  give  her  a  dispensation  to  receive 
the  sacrament  once  every  year,  according  to 
the  Lutheran  ritual.  "We  answered  no; 
then,  said  she,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  I  must 
abdicate." 

In  truth  her  thoughts  daily  tended  more  and 
more  towards  that  step. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  country  did  not  always 
proceed  as  could  be  wished.  Contrasted  with 
the  powerful  aristocracy  which  was  closely 
knit  together,  the  queen,  with  her  retinue 
and  adherents  gathered  from  so  many  foreign 
lands,  with  the  heir  to  the  throne  whom  she 
had  forced  on  the  country,  and  count  Magnus 
de  la  Gardie  whom  she  honoured  with  her 
confidence,  but  whom  the  Swedish  nobility 
would  never  acknowledge  as  their  equal  in 
birth,  constituted  a  party  that  was  regarded 
almost  as  foreign.  Her  unbounded  liberality 
had  exhausted  the  finances,  and  the  moment 
was  seen  approaching  when  every  resource 
would  be  AtM  up.  Already  in  October,  1651, 
she  had  announced  to  the  estates  her  intention 
of  resigning.  This  was  at  the  moment  when 
she  sent  Antonio  Macodo  to  Rome.  She, 
however,  suffered  herself  to  be  dissuaded  for 
the  time  from  her  design.  The  chancellor  of 
the  realm  entreated  her  not  to  be  determined 
by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country ;  due 
.  care  should  be  taken  that  the  splendour  of  the 
crown  should  not  be  impaired.*  She  saw 
plainly  too,  that  her  conduct  would  not  wear 
that  heroic  aspect  in  the  world's  eye  she  at 
first  supposed.  When  prince  Frederick  of 
Hesse  shortly  afterwards  meditated  a  similar 
fltep,  she  exhorted  him  expressly  against  it ; 
not  exactly  on  religious  grounds;  she  only 
reminded  him  that  those  who  change  their 
religion  are  hated  by  the  party  they  abandon, 
and  despised  by  that  to  which  they  go  over.f 
But  by  degrees  these  considerations  ceased  to 
influence  herself.     It  was  in  vain  she  endea- 


•  Pufendorf,  renim  Sueciearam  lib.  23,  p.  447. 

t  Leure  de  Christine  au  prince  Frederic  Landgrave  de 
Hewe,  Ib  ArckenboUz,  i.  p.  218.  **Pouvez-voiM  ignorer 
eomblen  ceux  qui  changeni  sont  haia  de  cetuc  des  senti* 
Bienc  dpsquelfl  ila  s'^lotgnf  nt^  ei  ne  saurez-voua  pat  par 
tant  d'iUiMtrea  exemples  qu'ila  soni  mepria^  de  ceux 
Aopflto  detq^eU  ilfl  le  nogem  V* 


voured  by  fVequent  nominations  to  make  a 
party  in  her  favour  in  the  council  of  state, 
which  she  increased  from  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers to  thirty-nine :  the  credit  and  conseouence 
of  the  house  of  Oxenstiema,  which  Had  been 
for  a  while  obscured,  acquired  fresh  lustre  by 
means  of  family  connexions,  by  the  force  o^ 
habit,  and  by  a  talent  that  seemed  as  it  were 
hereditary  in  the  race.  In  many  important 
affairs,  as  for  instance,  in  the  adjustment  of 
matters  with  Brandenburg,  the  queen  was  left 
in  the  minority.  Count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie 
too  lost  her  favour.  Money  began  to  be  sen- 
sibly scarce,  and  there  was  often  not  sufficient 
for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.* Were  it  not  really  better  that  she 
should  live  abroad  after  the  fashion  of  her  own 
heart  upon  a  stipulated  yearly  income,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  endless  interference  of 
fanatic  preachers,  who  saw  in  all  her  ways 
and  doings  nothinizf  but  romantic  singularity 
and  apostacy  from  the  faith  and  the  manners 
of  the  country  ?  Business  was  already  be- 
come irksome  to  her,  and  Bhe  felt  unhappy 
when  she  saw  her  secretaries  approach  her. 
Already  the  only  intercourse  she  took  pleasure 
in  was  that  of^  the  Spanish  ambassador  Don 
Antonio  Pimentel,  who  took  part  in  all  her 
social  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  order  of  the  amaranth,  which 
she  founded,  and  the  members  of  which  were 
obliged  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  kind  of  ce* 
libacy.  Don  Antonio  was  privy  to  her  catho- 
lic intentions,  and  communicated  them  to  his 
sovereign,  who  offered  the  queen  an  abode  in 
his  dominions,  and  promised  to  prepare  the 
pope  for  her  con  version.!  Meanwhile  pre- 
liminaries had  been  arranged  in  Italy  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  thither. 
She  was  now  no  longer  to  be  dissuaded  by 
any  arguments  from  her  purpose.  Her  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador  Chanut^  proves  how 
little  she  counted  on  approval :  at  the  same 
time  'she  affirms  that  this  gave  her  no  concern. 
She  should  be  happy,  strong  in  herself,  with* 
out  fear  before  God  and  man,  and  behold  from 
the  haiiwur  the  sufl^rings  of  thoee^  who  were 
still  tossed  on  the  stormy  waves  of  life.  Her 
only  care  was  to  secure  her  pension  in  such  a 
manner,  that  she  could  never  again  be  depriv- 
ed of  it. 

*  MoliYi  onde  si  crede  la  recina  di  Suezia  aver  prem  U 
resolutione  di  rinonciare  la  corona,  in  Arckenholu,  ii. 
App.  No.  47,  probably  by  Raymond  Montecuculi. 

f  Pallavicini,  Vita  Alexandri  VII.  «  Aul«  Hispanic* 
adminlsirifCum  prinium  rem  proposuit  Maliniv  (who  had 
been  sent  thither),  omnino  voluissent  ab  regini  regnum 
retineri,  ob  emolumenta  qu«  turn  in  religionem  turn  in 
regem  catholicum  redundusent;  sed  cognito  id  fieri  non 
posse  nisi  Issa  religione,  placuit  resi  pairunum  esse  (act! 
tarn  generosi."  [The  ministers  of  the  Spanish  court, 
when  the  aOair  was  first  proposed  to  the  kink  bv  Malines, 
would  by  all  means  have  had  the  queen  retain  her  crown, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  which  would  thence  accrue 
both  to  religion  and  to  his  catholic  roajestv ;  but  when  it 
was  known  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  detriment 
to  religion,  the  king  was  pleased  to  become  the  patron  of 
•0  high-souled  aa  act  J 
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On  the  24th  of  Jane,  1654,  the  ceremooj 
of  abdication  took  place.  However  numeroas 
the  caoses  of  complaint'the  queen's  adminis- 
tration bad  given,  yet  high  and  low  were 
deeplj  affected  by  this  renunciation  of  faer 
native  kingdom  by  the  last  scion  of  the  stock 
of  Gustavus  V«3a.  Old  count  Brahe  refused 
to  take  from  her  the  crown  he  had  placed  on 
her  head  three  years  before  :*  he  held  the  tie 
between  sovereign  and  subject  to  be  indisso- 
luble, and  deemed  such  a  proceeding  unlaw- 
ful.f  The  queen  was  obliged  herself  to  take 
the  crown  ^om  her  head ;  it  was  only  from 
her  hand  he  would  receive  it  Stripped  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  in  a  plain  white 
dress,  the  queen  now  received  the  parting 
homage  of  her  estates.  After  the  rest  appear- 
ed the  speaker  of  the  peasantry,  **a  plain 
country  fellow  in  his  clouted  shoon  and  all 
other  habits  answerable.*'  He  knelt  down 
before  the  queen,  ^  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
shaked  it  heartily,  and  kissed  it  two  or  three 
times ;  then  turning  his  back  to  her  he  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  foul  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  in  the  same 
posture  as  he  came  up  he  returned  back  to 
his  place  again.''^ 

Meanwhile  all  her  thoughts  and  schemes 
were  directed  to  foreign  lamis :  she  would  not 
remain  one  moment  in  a  country  in  which 
she  had  resigned  the  sovereip^  authority  to 
other  handa  She  had  already  sent  off*  her 
valuables :  while  the  fleet  was  getting  ready 
that  was  to  convey  her  to  Wismar,  she  seized 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  escape  in 
disguise  with  a  few  ti'usty  attendants  from  the 
irksome  supervision  exercised  over  her  bv  her 
late  subjects,  and  to  betake  herselfXo  Ham- 
burg. 

She  now  began  her  travels  through  Europe. 

On  arriving  in  Brussels  she  secretly  con- 
formed to  Catholicism,  and  afterwards  publicly 
in  Insbruck :  attracted  by  the  promise  of  the 
pope's  benediction  she  hastened  to  Italy,  where 
she  laid  down  her  crown  and  sceptre  at  the 
•hrine  of  our  lady  of  Loretto.  The  Venetian 
ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  sumptuous 
preparations  made  for  her  reception  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  Pope  Al- 
exander, whose  ambition  was  gratified  by  the 
occurrence  of  so  brilliant  a  conversion  during 
his  pontificate,  exhausted  the  apostolic  cofiTers 
to  celebrate  the  event  with  due  solemnity, 
Christina  entered  Rome,  not  as  a  penitent  but 
in  triumph. }     During  the  first  years  of  her  pri- 

*  She  had  aisumed  the  reigne  of  goverament  in  1544: 
her  coronation  loolc  place  some  years  later. 

t  **  It  was  opposed  to  God,  to  the  common  I^  w  of  nationsj 
and  to  the  oatn  by  which  she  was  bound  to  the  realm  of 
Sweden  and  to  her  subjects— he  could  be  no  honest  man 
who  gave  her  majesty  such  advice."  Life  of  count  Peter 
Bralie.  in  SchlSzer's  SchwedischerBio^raphie,  U.  p.  409. 

t  Whiielocke's  Journal,  il  p.  166. 

§  Relatione  de'  iv.  ambasciatori :  **  II  sospettoche  prese 
papa  Innocentio  che  il  riceviroento  dovesse  cosurli  caro 
ritardb  il  suo  arrive  in  Roma  .*  e  contento  quel  buon  ponte- 
fice  del  riapvmio  del  danaro  lawiO  U  gloria  entleim  al 


vate  life  we  often  find  her  travelliiig;  we  i 
her  in  Germany,  twice  in  France,  and  even 
in  Sweden.  She  did  not  always  remain  so 
much  aloof  from  political  struggles  as  die  bad 
at  first  intended.  She  cmce  exerted  herself 
in  downright  earnestness  and  not  without  some 
prospect  of  success,  to  obtain  the  crown  of 
Poland,  which  she  might  at  least  have  been 
able  to  wear  as  a  catholic  Another  time  she 
incurred  suspicion  of  designing  to  attack  Na- 
ples in  the  interests  of  France.  The  necesn^ 
of  seeing  after  her  pensi<m,  the  payment  of 
which  was  often  in  arrear,  seldom  left  her 
entire  repose.  Her  pretensions,  thou^  not 
wearing  a  crown,  to  exercise  the  independent 
prerogatives  of  a  crowned  head,  especially  in 
the  way  she  herself  understood  them,  were 
twice  attended  with  very  serious consequencea 
Who  can  excuse  the  cruel  sentence  she  pro- 
nounced at  Fontainebleau  in  her  own  cause 
on  Monaldeschi,  a  member  of  her  household, 
and  which  she  caused  to  be  executed  by  bis 
accusers  and  enemies  1  She  granted  him  only 
an  hour  to  prepare  for  death.*  She  regarded 
as  hi^h  treason  the  breach  of  faith,  of  which 
the  victim  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  to- 
wards  her ;  and  she  deemed  it  beneath  her 
difi^ity  to  summon  him  before  any  tribunal 
whatever.  **  To  own  no  power  above  one,** 
she  exclaimed,  "  is  worth  more  than  to  rale 
over  the  whole  earth.*'  She  even  despised 
public  opinion.  Monaldeschi's  execution  ex- 
cited universal  abhorrence  in  Rome,  where 
the  wranglings  of  her  household  were  better 
known  than  to  herself;  yet  nevertheless  she 
hastened  back  thither.  Where  else  indeed 
could  she  have  lived  but  in  Romel  She 
would  have  been  involved  in  incessant  colli- 
sioD  with  any  secular  power,  with  pretensions 
of  a  similar  character,  to  her  own.  She  often 
quarrelled  bitterly  even  with  the  popes,  with 
Alexander  himself,  whose  name  she  had  added 
to  hers  on  conforming  to  the  church. 

Gradually,  however,  her  temper  grew  mild- 
er, her  habits  more  tranquil ;  she  forced  herself 
to  observe  some  considerations  of  propriety, 
and  recognized  the  necessities  incident  to  her 
abode  in  a  city  where,  after  all,  the  ecclesias- 
tical rule  allowed  ample  scope  to  aristocratical 
privileges  and  personal  independence.  She 
took  more  part  in  the  splendour,  the  business, 
and  the  life  of  the  curia :  habituated  herself  to 


sno  successore  d'  accomplire  a  questa  memoranda  Am* 
tione.  Intorno  a  ci6  ritrovammo  al  noetro  gionfere  fi 
Roma  occupate  le  magfiori  applicationi  della  cone,  el  al 
ritorno  ci  si  fece  vedere  tutto  lo  stale  della  chiesa  invcriio 
In  facende  et  a  gara  V  una  cittJL  dell'  allrachi  sapevafare 
maggiore  ostentatione  di  pomposi  accoglimemi."  [Pope 
Innocent's  surmise,  that  the  reception  would  cost  hm 
dear,  retarded  her  arrival  in  Rome ;  and  that  worthy  pon- 
tiff, content  with  saving  his  money,  left  to  his  succesaor 
the  sole  glor^  of  discharging  that  memorable  ftmetioB. 
On  arriving  in  Rome  we  found  the  court  engroased  wilk 
preparations  for  this  afiair,  and  on  our  return  we  beheld 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  st  te  engagf>d  in  making  amnfe- 
menis,  and  every  city  vieing  with  the  rest,  which  i'  '^ 
make  the  grandest  show  of  welcome.] 
*  PalUvicini.    See  Appendix  No.  130. 
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the  tone  of  Roman  society,  and  gradoally 
made  herself  fully  at  home.  She  now  increaa* 
ed  the  collections  she  had  brought  from  Swe- 
den, at  so  much  cost,  and  with  such  taste  and 
success,  that  she  surpassed  the  native  families, 
and  .elevated  the  pursuit  from  merely  minister- 
ing to  curiosity,  to  a  higher  importance  with 
r^ard  to  learning  and  art  Men  like  Span- 
heim  and  Havercamp  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  illustrate  her  coins  and  medals, 
and  Sante  Bartolo  devoted  his  practised  hand 
to  her  engraved  gems.  The  Correggios  of  her 
collection  have  always  been  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  the  galleries  into  which  time  and 
chance  may  have  carried  them.  The  MSS. 
of  her  library  have  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  uphold  the  fame  of  the  Vatican,  in 
which  they  were  included  at  a  late  period. 
Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this  kmd  fill 
up  the  hours  of  every  day  life  with  harmless 
enjoyment.  She  also  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  pursuits  of  science.  It  is  hififhly  to  her 
honour,  that  she  supported  with  all  her  power 
the  exiled  Borelli,  who  was  reduced  in  his  old 
aee  to  ff ive  instruction,  and  that  she  had  print- 
ea,  at  her  own  cost,  his  celebrated  and  still 
unsurpassed  work  on  the  mechanics  of  animal 
motions,  which  has  had  such  an  influence  on 
the  progress  of  physiology.  Nay,  I  think  we 
may  even  venture  to  assert,  that  she  herself, 
after  her  mind  had  been  improved  and  matur- 
ed, exerted  a  strong  and  enduring*  influence 
on  her  age,  and  especially  on  Italian  litera- 
ture. It  is  well  known  what  extravagant 
turgidity,  far-fetched  conceits,  and  vapid  tri- 
fling, prevailed  in  the  Italian  poetry  and  rhe- 
toric of  those  days.  Queen  Christina  had  too 
much  taste  and  intellect  to  be  caught  by  this 
fashion ;  it  was  her  aversion.  In  the  year 
1680  she  founded  an  academy  in  her  house 
for  political  and  literary  discussion,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  statutes  of  which  was,  that 
the  members  should  abstain  from  the  modern 
inflated  and  metaphor-crammed  style  and  fol- 
low onl^  the  dictates  of  sound  sense  and  the 
models  of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages.* 
The  impression  made  on  us  is  singular,  when 
we  li^ht  on  the  labours  of  this  acidemy  in  the 
Albini  library  in  Rome :  essays  by  Italian  ab- 
bati  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  northern 
queen;  but  this  strange  association  is  not 
without  its  significancy.  From  Christina's 
academy  issued  men  like  Alessandro  Guidi, 

*  ConstHuzioni  dell*  academia  reale,  in  ArckenhoUz, 
It.  p.  28.  f  38.  **  In  queflt*  academia  si  studj  la  purilft  la 
gravity  e  la  maestft  delta  linsua  Toscana ;  r  imitino  per 
qnanto  ai  pii6  i  maestri  della  Tora  eloquenza  de'  ae- 
eoli  d*  Augusto  e  di  Leone  X  .  .  .  e  pero  si  dia  bando 
alio  siile  modemo  tur^ido  et  ampolloso,  ai  traslati,  meta- 
ibre,  figure  etc."  Anotlier  paragrapli  (11)  proliibits  all 
euloej  of  the  queen,— a  very  necessary  orovlslon.  There 
is  a  description  of  this  academy  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  Nico- 
letti*s  life  of  I/rban  VIII.,  the  chief  point  in  which  is,  that 
Its  most  distinguished  members,  Angplo  della  Noce, 
Ouiseppe  Suarez,  Giovanni  Francesco Albani  (afterwards 
pope),  SteflSino  Oradi,  Otiavio  Falconieri,  and  Steffano 
Pignatelli.  had  all  been  domesticated  with  cardinal  Fran- 
cefco  Btfberini. 


who  had  formerly  adopted  the  usaal  style  of 
the  day,  but  who,  after  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  queen,  resolutely  renounced  it, 
and  leagued  himself  with  a  few  friends,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  Arcadia,  an  academy  to  which  has  been 
ascribed  the  merit  of  accomplishing  this  good 
work,  arose  out  of  queen  Christina's  associa- 
tion. On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that,  amidst  the  multitude  of  influences  widi 
which  she  was  surrounded,  the  queen  pre- 
served a  noble  independence  of  niind.  She 
had  no  mind  to  exhibit  that  ostentatious  piety 
which  the  world  or  themselves  are  wont  to 
exact  of  converts.  Catholic  as  she  was,  and 
frequently  as  she  reiterated  her  conviction  of 
the  pope's  infallibility,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
believmfir  whatever  was  enjoined  by  him  and 
by  the  church,  still  she  entertained  a  cordial 
hatred  of  bigots,  and  abhorred  the  direction 
of  confessors,  who  then  tyrannized  over  the 
whole  course  of  life.  She  would  not  be  with- 
held from  enjoying  carnivals,  concerts,  and 
comedies,  and  all  the  other  amusements  of 
Rome ;  above  all,  the  internal  movement  ci 
an  intellectual  and  animated  society.  She 
owned  she  loved  satire ;  Pasquin  was  her  de- 
light She  was  ^always  mixed  up  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court,  the  quarrels  of  the  papal 
houses,  and  the  fiictions  of  the  cardinals.  She 
adhered  to  the  squadronists,  the  head  of  which 
party  was  her  friend  Azzolini,  a  man  whom 
others  besides  herself  regarded  as  the  most 
gifted  member  of  the  curia,  but  whom  she  for 
her  part  looked  upon  as  a  god-like,  incomjpa- 
rable  man,  the  only  one  she  thought  superior 
to  the  venerable  chancellor  Axel  Oxenstierna. 
She  wished  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in 
her  memoirs.  Unfortunately  but  a  small  part 
of  them  has  been  made  public ;  but  this  dis> 
plays  an  earnestness,  a  truth  in  her  dealings 
with  herself,  a  freedom  and  firmness  of  mind* 
before  which  calumny  is  dumb.  Not  less  re- 
markable, are  the  apophthegms  and  scattered 
thoughts,  the  productions  of  b^r  leisure  hours, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.*  They  be- 
speak much  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  in- 
sight into  the  play  of  the  passions  attainable 
only  through  experience,  and  observations 
upon  them  of  the  subtlest  kind,  yet  withal  a 
decided  bent  towards  the  essential ;  a  lively 
conviction  of  the  power  of  self-direction,  and 
of  the  nobility  of  the  mind;  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  earthly  things,  which  are  estimated 
neither  too  meanly  nor  too  highly;  and  a 
mental  constitution  that  seeks  only  to  satisfy 
Grod  and  itself.  The  ^at  intellectual  move- 
ment that  manifested  itself  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  every  branch 
of  human  activity,  and  opened  a  new  era. 


•  We  have  them  edited  in  two  forms, 
what  from  each  other.  Ouvrage  de  loisir  de  Christine 
reine  de  Suede,  in  the  appendix  to  the  second,  and  Sen- 
tiraens  et  dits  m^morabiles  de  Christine,  in  ine  appeo* 
dix  to  the  fouith  Tolame  of  Arkenbolts. 
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lirrtnigbt  also  in  the  peraon  of  this  princess. 
Hence  a  residence  in  the  centre  of  European 
civilization,  and  the  leisure  of  private  life, 
Were,  if  not  absolutely  necessary  to  her  for 
the  completion  of  that  mental  development, 

Jet  unquestionably  highly  advantageous, 
'aasionate  was  her  love  for  all  that  the  life  of 
that  great  city  presented  to  her :  she  thought 
it  impossible  to  live,  if  she  did  not  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome. 

Administration  of  Church  and  State. 

There  was  hardly,  besides  the  court  of 
Rome,  -another  spot  in  the  then  world  that 
could  exhibit  so  much  social  refinement,  such 
manifold  efibrts  in  literature  and  art,  so  much 
racy,  intellectual  enjoyment,  and,  in  fine,  an 
existence  so  filled  with  interests  that  capti- 
vated the  feelings  and  engaged  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  The  yoke  of  government 
was  little  felt :  power  and  splendour  were  in 
reality  shared  among  them  by  the  ruling  fii- 
milies.  Nor  could  the  church  any  longer 
enforce  its  claims  in  their  full  rigour:  the 
temper  of  the  times  imposed  upon  them  no 
mconsiderable  check.  This  was  rather  an 
affe  of  enjoyment,  a  lusty  harmonious  revel 
of  time- won  personal  advantages  and  intellec- 
tual impulses. 

The  question  now  was,  how  church  and 
State  were  to  be  governed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. 

For  undoubtedly  the  court — or  rather  the 
prelacy,  which  properly  included  only  the 
really  efficient  members  of  the  curia — had 
the  administration  of  both  in  its  own  hands. 

The  institution  of  the  prelacy  had  grown 
to  its  modern  form  as  early  as  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  VIL  To  become  referendario 
di  segnatura,  a  step  on  which  all  future  pro- 
motion depended,  it  was  required  that  the 
candidate  should  be  a  doctor  juris,  that  he 
should  have  studied  three  years  with  an  ad- 
vocate, have  reached  a  certain  age,  possess  a 
certain  fortune,  and  fiirtliermore,  that  his  cha- 
racter should  be  irreproachable.  The  age 
h«d  originally  been  fixed  at  twenty-five  years, 
the  fortune  at  an  income  of  1000  scudi.. 
Alexander  made  the  somewhat  aristocratic 
change,  by  which  twenty-one  years  were 
held  sufficient  in  point  of  age,  but  the  income 
required  was  raised  to  1500  scudi.  The  can- 
didate who  could  prove  his  possession  of  these 
requisites,  was  invested  by  the  prefetto  di 
segnatura,  and  appointed  to  plead  two  causes 
before  the  assembled  segnatura.*  In  this 
way  he  took  possession  of  his  office,  and  was 
thereby  qualified  for  every  other.  Prom  the 
governorship  of  a  town  or  a  district,  he  rose 
to  a  nunciature,  or  a  vice*legation,  or  he  ob- 

*  Dtflcorao  del  dominio  tamporale  e  ipirkuale  del  S. 
Fbntefice  Romano,  leei  MS. 


tained  a  place  in  the  rota,  or  in  the  concfre- 
gations;  then  followed  the  cardinaFs  hat, 
and  the  rank  of  legate.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  legate  in  a  town,  certain  honorary  pri- 
vileges of  the  bishop  were  suspended :  the  le- 
gfate  bestowed  the  benediction  on  the  people 
m  like  manner  as  the  pope.  The  members 
of  the  curia  passed  incessantly  to  and  fro  be- 
tween spiritual  and  secular  offices.  Let  ba 
first  advert  to  the  latter,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state. 

Every  thmg  depended  on  the  wants  of  go- 
vernment, on  the  demands  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  state  of  the  finances. 

We  have  seen  to  what  a  ruinous  pitch  the 
system  of  debt  had  risen  under  Urban,  chiefly 
through  the  war  of  Castro;  but  even  then 
loans  were  successfully  eflfected,  and  the  luo- 
ghi  di  monte  maintained  a  high  price :  the 
popes  pursued  the  beaten  path  without  reflec- 
tion or  hesitation. 

In  1644,  Innocent  X.  found  the  number  of 
luoghi  di  monte  182,103!,  and  left  it  264,1291 
in  1655,  so  that  the  capital  represented  by 
them  had  risen  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
millions.  Though  with  this  sum  he  had  dis- 
charged debts  of  another  kind,  and  paid  off 
other  loans,  there  was  still  a  serious  augmen- 
tation of  the  public  debt,  which  was  reckoned 
at  his  decease  at  forty-eight  millions  of  scudi. 
He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  derive  a 
surplus  revenue  from  the  taxes  imposed  by 
Urban  VIII.,  on  which  he  founded  the  new 
monti.  On  Alexander's  accession  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  taxes  was  palpably  imprac- 
ticable :  loans  had  become  so  habitual,  that 
it  was  in  a  measure  impossible  to  dispense 
with  them.  Alexander  resolved  to  seek  a 
new  source  of  profit  in  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest 

The  monti  vacabile,  which  paid  ten  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stood  at  one  hundred  and  fifty : 
he  determined  to  pay  them  ofi^  Though  be 
did  so  at  the  current  price,  still  he  had  a 
great  profit  on  the  transaction,  since  the  ca- 
mera raised  money  in  general  at  four  per 
cent ;  and  hence,  though  it  should  pay  with 
borrowed  money,  it  would  for  the  future  have 
to  disburse,  instead  of  ten  and  a  half,  only 
six  per  cent  interest 

Upon  this,  pope  Alexander  bethought  him 
of  reducing  all  the  non  vacabili  which  bore 
more  than  four  per  cent  to  that  rate  of  inte- 
rest*   But  as  in  this  operation  he  took  no 

^  1771 

•  Pallavicioi :  Vitadi  Aleasandro  Til.  "  PercioccM  In 
0688un  aliro  paese  d'  luHa  la  rendita  del  danaro  aTeaae 
lanio  pingue  e  tamo  sicuraf  plan  piano  erasucceduio  cJm 
que!  luoghi  del  priroitivo  lor  prezzo  dl  100  fussero  creaci- 
uti  nella  piazza  al  valor  di  116.  Hor  la  camera  valendo- 
8i  del  suodiriuo,  come  avrdbbe  poiutoquaUivogliapriTa- 
to,  rendeva  il  prezzo  originario  ai  100  non  permiuendo  la 
vasliia  della  aoroma  (he  calculates  26  milliooB)  n^  per* 
tuadendo  la  qualiUi  de'  padroni,  in  gnin  parte  riccki  e  f^ 

refltieri,  che  ad '  -*-' '    " '  — "-  -' — "^ 

lutti  ipublici 


refltieri,  che  ad  aggravi  de'  poveri,  alle  cut  spalle  t 

'  publici  pest,  il  pouiefice  usaase  piik  la  liberaiita 
da  liu  neir  estintione  de'  monU  vacabilL'*    CB^ 
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sccoant  of  the  market  price,  which  was  one 
handred  and  sixteen  per  cent,  but  paid  the 
holders  the  bare  nominal  value  to  which  he 
was  pledged,  of  one  hundred  to  the  luogo,  he 
was  here  too  a  very  considerable  gainer. 
The  amount  of  all  these  interests  was  defray- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  taxes,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  first  intention  may  have 
been  to  remit  the  most  oppressive  of  these ; 
but  the  old  system  of  economy  being  persisted 
in,  this  turned  out  to  be  impracticable.  A. 
reduction  of  the  price  of  salt  was  very  soon 
followed  by  an  augmentation  of  the  tax  ob 
flour :  the  whole  profit  realized  in  the  finan- 
cial operations  above-mentioned  was  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  administration,  or  by  nepotism. 
If  the  savings  efiected  by  the  reductions  be 
rammed  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  must 
have  amounted  to  about  140,000  scudi,  the 
employment  of  which,  by  way  of  interest  on 
new  loans,  would  signify  an  augmentation  of 
ihe  debt  by  about  three  millions. 

Clement  IX.,  too,  had  no  other  device  for 
carrying  on  the  administration  besides  that 
of  new  loans.  But  he  soon  found  himself 
brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  was  forced  at 
last  to  lay  hands  on  the  proceeds  of  the  datar 
ria,  which  hitherto  had  always  been  spared, 
being,  in  fkct,  the,  fund  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  papal  court  He  founded  upon 
it  1^200  new  luoghi  di  monte.  In  the  year 
1670  the  papal  debts  may  have  amounted  to 
some  fifty-two  million  scudi. 

The  result  of  all  this  was,  in  the  first  place, 
that  with  the  best  inclinations  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  efifbct  more  than  imperceptible  and 
transient  diminutions  of  the  burthens  that  so 
sorely  pressed  a  country  destitute  both  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce. 

Another  complaint  was,  that  foreigners 
were  among  the  shareholders  in  the  monti, 
and  enjoyed  the  interest  yielded  by  them 
without  contributing  anything  to  the^ taxes. 
It  was  estimated  that  600,000  scudi  were  an- 
nually sent  to  Genoa.  The  country  thus  be- 
came the  debtor  of  the  foreigner,  a  circum- 
stance which  could  by  no  means  be  favoura- 
ble to  the  free  development  of  its  powers. 

Another  effect  that  wrought  still  more 
deeply  was  observable, 

How  could  it  fail  to  be  that  the  holders  of 
the  annuities,  the  monied  men,  should  obtain 
great  influence  over  the  state  and  its  adminis- 
tration? 

The  great  commercial  houses  acquired  a 

aiue  no  other  country  in  Italy  aflbrded  such  ample  and 
well-secured  return  for  money,  it  gradually  came  to  pass 


luoghuto  116.  At  present  the  treasury , 
rights,  as  any  private 


aiing  itself  of  its 


that  these  luoghi  rose  from  their  original  price  of  100  the 
"*"'"*  -  -.     -    asury,avail 

light  hav 

nagnitud 

ink  of  t 

Ich  and  t 
ing'bfm,  to  exercise  his  usual  liberality  in  the  extinction 


person  might  have  done,  returned 

.   ,   .  nor 
iaige proportion  of  whom  were  rich  and  foremiers,  indue- 
*  iim,  to  exercise  his  usual  liberality  in  the 


the  original  price  of  lOO,  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  not 
permitting  the  pope,  nor  the  rank  of  the  proprietors,  a 


of  the  monte  vacahili,  to  the  increased  suflfbring  of  the 
poor,  on  wboM  shoulders  rest  all  Uie  public  burdens.] 


direct  participation  in  public  business.  Willi 
the  tesoriere  was  always  associated  a  commer- 
cial house,  which  received  and  paid  out  all 
moneys :  the  coffers  of  the  state  were  in  point 
of  fact  always  in  the  hands  of  traders;  and 
these  were  also  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and 
treasurers  in  the  provinces.  Numerous  offices 
were  saleable,  and  these  they  had  the  means 
of  making  their  own.  Then  again,  no  incon- 
siderable pecuniary  means  were  requisite 
towards  obtaining  promotion  in  the  curia. 
About  the  year  1665,  we  find  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  the  administration,  filled  by  Flo- 
rentines and  Genoese.  So  mercantile  a  spirit 
pervaded  the  court,  that  by  and  by  promotion 
depended  far  less  on  desert  than  on  raoiiey. 
**  A  merchant  with  his  purse  in  his  hand,"  ex- 
claimed Grimani,  **  in  the  end  has  always  the 
preference.  The  court  is  becoming  filled  with 
mercenaries,  whose  only  desire  is  gain,  who 
look  on  themselves  only  as  traffickers,  not  as 
statesmen,  and  who  have  not  a  thought  that  is 
not  low  and  sordid,"* 

Now  this  was  the  more  serious,  forasmuch 
as  there  was  no  longer  any  independence  in 
the  country.  Bologna  alone  displayed  at  times 
a  sturdy  resistance,  so  that  they  even  thought 
once  in  Rome  of  building  a  citadel  there. 
Other  communities  indeed  stood  out  now  and 
then  against  the  government :  the  inhabitants 
of  Fermo  once  refused  to  permit  grain,  of 
which  they  thought  they  themselves  stood  in 
need,  to  be  carried  out  of  their  country  :t  the 
people  of  Perugia  refused  to  pay  arrears  of 
taxes :  but  the  commissioners  general  of  the 
papal  court  easily  put  down  these  movements^ 
and  then  enforced  so  much  the  more  rigid  sub- 
ordination :  by  degrees  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  communes  was  subjected 
to  the  disposal  of  the  court. 

The  institution  of  the  annona  afiR>rds  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  course  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

The  principle  of  discouraging  the  export  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  being  universally  acted 
on  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  too  took 
measures  to  that  end,  especially  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  price  of  bread.  But 
the  prefetto  dell*  annona,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted this  branch  of  the  executive,  possessed 
originally  but  very  limited  powers.  These 
were  first  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII.  The 
corn  gathered  was  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
country  without  the  permission  of  the  prefetto» 

*  Antonio  Grimani.  **Per  la  vendiia  della  m^ggior 
parte  degli  officii  pitH  considerabill  si  viene  a  riempire  la 
corte  d*  uomini  mercenarj  e  mercanti,  resianti  indieti« 
quelli  che  potrebbero  posseder  tali  officii  per  merito  e  per 
virtii ;  male  veramenie  notablle  che  smacca  il  credito  con- 
cepito  delta  grandezza  della  corte  Romana,  non  avendo 
detti  mercenarj  d'  officii  involto  V  animo  che  in  cose  me- 
caniche  e  basse  e  piii  tosto  mercantile  che  poliilche." 

t  Memoriale  presenuio  alia  Sti-  di  N.  S"-  papa  Inno- 
centio  dalli  deputati  della  citiA  di  Permo  per  il  lumuUo 
ivi  seguito  alii  6  di  Luglio,'l648,  MS.  See  Bisaccioni, 
Histona  delle  guerre  clvili.  p.  271,  in  which  Fermo  ap- 
pears by  the  side  of  Englana,  France,  Poland,  and  Naples. 
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nor  even  from  one  district  in  it  to  another. 
This  permission  was  only  to  be  obtained  in 
case  grain  was  below  a  certain  price  on  the 
1st  of  March.  Clement  VIII.  fixed  this  price 
at  six,  Paul  V.  at  five  and  a  half  scudi  the 
rubbio.  A  special  tarifiT  was  fixed  for  bread 
according  to  the  varying  price  of  corn.* 

By  and  by  it  was  found  that  the  wants  of 
Rome  increased  from  year  to  year.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  augmented,  whilst 
agriculture  declined  in  the  Caropagna.  The 
decay  of  the  Campagna  took  place  chiefly  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  attributable,  if  I  mistake  hot,  to  two 
causes:  first,  to  the  alienation  of  the  small 
estates  to  the  great  fiirmers ;  for  the  soil  of 
that  country  demands  the  most  carefbl  culti- 
vation, such  as  is  usually  bestowed  only  by 
small  proprietors,  whose  whole  incomes  are 
involved  in  the  employment :  secondly,  to  the 
increasing  deterioration  of  the  atmosphere. 
Gregory  aIII.  had  exerted  himself  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  Sixtus  V.,  to  destroy 
the  lurking  places  of  the  banditti,  and  so  the 
former  had  cleared  the  low  lands  near  the  sea 
of  their  trees  and  underwood,  and  the  latter 
had  stripped  the4iills  of  their  forests.f  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  have  been  advanta- 
geous :  the  aria  cattiva  spread,  and  conduced 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  Campagna,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  diminished  from  year  to  year. 

This  disproportion  between  the  denuind  and 
supply,  occasioned  U|))an  VIII.  to  render  the 
system  of  inspedion  more  strict,  and  to  aug- 
ment ^e  powers  of  the  prefetta  By  one  of 
his  first  constitutions  he  prohibited  outright  the 
exportation  of  com,  cattle,  or  oil,  whether  out 
of  the  state  or  from  one  district  in  it  to  ano- 
ther, and  empowered  the  prefetto  to  fix  the 
price  of  com  at  Campofiore  according  to  the 
yield  of  each  harvest,  and  prescribe  to  the 
bakers  the  weight  of  bread  in  proportion. 

This  rendered  the  prefetto  all  powerful,  and 
he  failed  not  to  tum  the  privileges  conferred 
on  him  to  account  for  himself  and  hie  friends. 
He  had  actually  the  monopoly  of  com,  oil, 
meat,  and  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  in 
his  hands.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  these  articles  was  much  improved  m 
consequence;  favoured  parties  were  even 
permitted  to  export,  and  little  other  result  was 
experienced  from  the  new  measures,  than  the 
vexations  imposed  on  purchase  and  sale.  It 
was  forthwith  remarked  that  agriculture  still 
more  sensibly  declined.^ 

*  A  loDg  list  of  papal  edicts  on  the  subject  is  tobefbund 
In  a  work  of  Nicola  Maria  Nicolai,  Memorie,  vol.  ii.  Leggi 
et  osservaiioni  sulle  campagne  e  suU'  annone  di  Roma, 
1803. 

t  Relatione  dello  stato  di  Roma  presente,  or  Almaden. 
See  Appendix  No.  123. 

t  Pietro  Conuuini,  1627:  HIl  ponteflce  agendo  levato  le 
tratte  concesse  a  diversf  dasuol  precessori  .  .  .  hora  ven- 
dendole  ne  cava  bonna  somma  di  danaro :  non  vole  i  prezzi 
troppo  Vili  Bt  grano  forestlere :  V  arte  ^1  campo  viene  ad 
abbandonarai  per  il  poco  o  ninn  guadagno  che  ne  trag- 
goDo."    [The  pope  having  resumed  the  tracts  gninted  to 


Now  began  those  complaints  of  the  genera] 
decay  of  the  States  of  the  Church  which  have 
never  since  ceased.  *•  On  our  journeys  from 
one  place  to  another,*'  say  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors in  1621,  in  whose  reports  I  find  the  first 
mention  of  them,  **  we  noticed  great  poverty 
among  the  peasants  and  common  people,  and . 
small  si^s  of  thriving,  not  to  say  very  strai- 
tened circumstances  among  all  the  other 
classes.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  system  of 
government,  and  more  especially  of  the  scant- 
iness of  commerce.  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
derive  a  certain  degree  of  splendour  from  their 
palaces  and  their  nobility ;  Ancona  has  some 
trade  with  Ragusa  and  Turkey :  but  all  the 
other  towns  are  sunk  very  low."  About  the 
year  1650,  the  opinion  universally  prevailed- 
that  an  ecclesiastical  government  was  fatal  to 
its  subjects.*  The  iimabitants  already  began 
to  complain  bitterly.  **  The  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Barberini,"  exclaims  a  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, ^  have  exhausted  the  country ;  the 
rapacity  of  Donna  Olimpia,  the  court:  the 
virtues  of  Alexander  VII.  gave  hope  of  an 
amelioration;  but  all  Sienna  has  poured  m 
upon  the  States  of  the  Church,  to  suck  them 
utterly  dry.**f  Yet  still  the  exactions  made 
on  the  country  never  abated. 

A  cardinal  once  compared  the  country  under 
such  a  system  of  administration,  to  a  jaded 
horse  that  is  goaded  to  fresh  exertion,  and  sets 
ofiTanew  till  it  fitlls  exhausted.  That  moment 
of  utter  exhaustion  seemed  now  arrived. 

There  had  arisen  the  worst  spirit  that  can 
anitpate  a  body  of  public  functionaries :  eveiy 
man  looked  on  the  commonwealth  chiefly  as 
subservient  to  his  own  advantage,  often  but  as 
an  object  for  the  indulgence  of  nis  rapacity. 

How  frightfully  did  corruption  stalk  through 
the  land ! 

At  the  court  of  Innocent  X.,  Donna  Olimpia 
procured  places  for  aspirants,  bargaining  with 
them  fer  a  monthly  testification  of  their  grati- 
tude. Would  we  could  say  she  was  alone  in 
this  practice.  But  Donna  Clementia,  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  datario  Cecchini,  foll6wed 
the  same  course.  Christmas  was  particularly 
the  ffreat  harvest  time  of  presents. 

The  refusal  of  Don  Camilloon  one  occasion 


various  persons  by  his  predecessors now  gained  a 

considerable  sum  of  money  by  selling  them :  he  does  dc( 
wish  for  too  low  prices  or  foreign  grain :  agriculture  is  Ail* 
ing  into  disuse  from  the  little  or  no  profit  it  yields.] 

*  Diario.  Deone,  torn.  iv.  1649.21  Ag.  "E  dovere  di 
h,yoTir  la  chiesa :  perb  veggiamoche  tutto  quello  che  paso 
a  lei  d  in  prejudfcio  dei  publico,  come  cne  le  terre  fos 
subiio  sono  dishabiiate  e  le  possession!  mal  coliivaieiii 
▼ede  in  Ferrara,  in  Urbino,  in  Nepe,  in  Neuuno  et  in  ivuo 
le  piazze  che  sono  passatB  ncl  dominio  della  chiesa."  JV- 
is  right  to  favour  the  church :  still  we  u^e  that  all  that  ftlb 
Into  its  hands  is  prejudicial  to  the  public,  and  the  sadden 
depopulation  of  its  lands,  and  their  bad  state  of  culiin; 
tion,  are  manifest  in  F«rrara,  Urbino,  Nepe,  Nettuno,  »na 
all  those  places  which  have  lallen  under  the  rule  of  the 
church.3 

t  Vita  dl  Alessandro  VII.  *<  Spolpatoe  quasi  In  tcschio 
ridotto  dalle  gabelle  Barberine  lo  staio  ecclesiasiico  fl 
smunta  U  cort«  dall'  Ingordigia  di  Olimpia  confidavaoo 
generoflo  rlstoio  della  bonta  d*  Alesnndro." 
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to  share  with  Donna  Olimpia,  as  he  had  ^'ven 
her  reason  to  expect,  excited  her  violent  indig- 
nation, and  was  the  primary  cause  of  his 
down&U.  What  forgeries  was  Mascambruno 
induced  by  bribes  to  commit !  He  subjoined 
false  summaries  to  the  decrees  which  he  laid 
before  the  pope ;  and  as  tlie  latter  read  nothing; 
but  the  summaries,  he  signed  things  of  which 
he  had  no  conception,  and  which  covered  the 
Roman  court  with  in&my.*  Nothing  can  be 
more  painful  than  to  read  that  the  brother  of 
Alexander  VII.,  Don  Mario,  owed  his  wealth 
among  other  thinc^s  to  his  having  in  his  hands 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borgo. 

For  unhappily  this  foul  plague  had  tainted 
even  the  administration  of  justice. 
.  A  catalogue  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
abuses  in  the  court  of  the  rota,  delivered  to 
pope  Alexander,  by  a  man  who  had  for  twenty- 
eight  years  practised  in  it  as  an  advocate.! 
He  reckons  that  there  was  not  one  auditor  di 
rota  who  did  not  receive  500  scudi  in  presents 
every  Christmas.  Those  who  could  not  ^in 
access  to  the  auditors  in  person,  still  contrived 
to  reach  their  relations,  assistants,  or  servants. 

But  no  less  pernicious  were  the  efiects 
wrought  by  the  recommendation  of  the  court 
or  of  the  great  There  were  even  instances 
of  the  judge  apologizing  to  the  parties  them- 
selves for  the  unjust  judgments  he  pronounced 
against  them,  declaring  that  justice  was  con- 
strained by  force. 

What  a  system  of  jurisdiction  was  this ! 
The  vacations  lasted  four  months;  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  business  was  carried  on  in 
a  desultory,  fitful,  and  fretting  manner ;  judg- 
ment was  inordinately  procrastinated,  and  yet 
finally  displaved  every  mark  of  precipitation. 
Appeals  would  have  been  all  in  vain.  The 
cause  no  doubt  would  thereby  be  transferred 
to  the  arbitration  of  other  members;  but  what 
more  remote  would  they  be  than  their  brethren 
from  the  same  corrupting  influences!  In 
addition  to  this,  their  judgment  was  even 
biassed  by  the  decision  previously  given. 

These  evils  beginning  from  the  supreme 
tribunal,  diffused  themselves  through  ail  the 
the  others,  and  aflected  the  course^  of  justice 
and  of  government  in  the  provinces-t 

In  a  paper  which  has  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  cardinal  Sacchetti  represented  in  the 
inost  urgent  manner  to  pope  Alexander,  the 

•  Pallsyicinf  endeavours  to  palliate  thia  on  the  ground 
Uiat  the  transaclionaof  the  dataiia  were  written  *'  dicarat- 
tere  francese  come  6  rettato  in  uso  della  dataria  dapo!  che 
la  aedi*  fu  in  Avlgnone,"  [in  French  characters,  as  had 
been  the  practice  In  the  daurla  since  the  residence  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon,}  and  which  the  pope  did  not  lilce  to 
read. 

f  Disordini  chetycorrono  nel  svpremo  tribunale  della' 
rota  nella  corte  Romana  e  gli  ordini  con  i  quali  si  potrebbe 
riformare,  scrittnra  fatta  da  un  avvocaio  da  presenlarsi  alia 
SU-  di  N.  $<«•  Alessaudro  YIl.  BIS.  Bangone  in  Vienna, 
No.  23. 

t  Disordini  **  Con  le  male  decisioni  di  questo  tribunale 
supremo  (della  nxa)  si  corrompe  la  giusiiiia  a  tuui  gli  altri 
mfnori,  almeno  dello  state  ecclesiastico,  vedendosi  da  giu- 
dici  dare  sentenxe  con  decisioni  si  iatie.** 
40 


oppression  of  the  poor,  who  had  none  to  help 
them,  by  the  powerful ;  the  perversion  of  jusr 
tice  through  the  intrigues  of  cardinals,  princes, 
and  retainers  of  the  palace :  the  procrastina- 
tion for  years  and  tens  of  years  of  causes  that 
might  be  dispatched  in  two  days ;  the  tyranny 
practised  against  those  who  ventured  to  appeal 
from  an  inrerior  functionary  to  a  superior ;  the 
impoundings  and  executions  employed  in 
exacting  the  taxes;  cruel  expedients,  the  only 
use  of  which  was  to  make  the  sovereign  hated, 
and  his  servants  wealthy :  **  Sufferings,  most 
holy  father,**  he  exclaims,  '*  worse  than  thoae 
of  the  Israelites  in  %ypt.  People,  not  con- 
quered by  the  sword,  but  which  have  become 
subject  to  the  Roman  see,  either  through  the 
donations  of  princes,  or  of  their  own  free  ac- 
cord, are  more  inhumanly  treated  than,  the 
slaves  in  Syria  or  in  Africa.  Who  can  behold 
this  without  tears  1***    . 

Such  was  already  the  condition  of  the  states 
of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Now  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  admini^- 
tratioQ  of  the  church  should  remain  free  from 
abuses  of  this  kind  1 

It  was,  equally  with  the  administration  of 
the  state,  dependent  on  the  court,  and  its 
course  was  shaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  latter. 

No  doubt  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
curia  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  In 
IVance  the  crown  possessed  prerogatives  of 
the  highest  importance;  in  Germany  the 
chapters  maintamed  their  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  curia  had  free  scop«  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  those  countries  it 
recklessly  insisted  on  its  lucrative  rights. 

The  ftoman  court  possessed  the  right  of 
nomination  to  all  the  inferior  ecelesiastical 
posts  and  benefices  in  Spain,  and  to  all  with- 
out exception  in  Italy.  It  is  almost  incredible 
what  sums  flowed  into  the  dataria  from  Spain 
from  installations,  spolia,  and  the  incomes  of 
vacant  benefices.  The  curia,  however,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  derived,  perhaps,  still 
greater  advantages  fh>m  its  relations  to  Italy ; 
the  richest  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  a  multitude 
of  priories,  commanderies,  and  other  bene- 
fices, went  immediately  to  enrich  its  members. 

Well  had  it  been  if  this  were  all  1 

But  on  these  rights,  in  themselves  sufficiently 
objectionable,  were  saperinduced  the  most 
pernicious  abuses.    I  will  mention  but  one  of 

*  Lettredu  cardinal  Sacchetti  terite  peu  avant  sa  mort 
a«  pape  Alexandre  VII.  en  1663,  copie  tir6e  des  Manu- 
scritti  della  regina  di  Suexia  in  Arckenboltz,  MAmoires, 
torn.  Iv.  App.  No.  xxzli.:  a  very  instructive  docuoient, 
which  is  corroborated  by  manv  others,  as  for  instance  a 
Scriitura  sopra  il  govemo  di  Roma,  ot  the  same  period, 
(Bibl.  Alt.)  "  I  popoli,  Don  avendo  M  argento  n«  rarae, 
n6  biancherie  nd  mataresxe,  per  soaisiare  alia  indiscre- 
tionede'  commissaij,  converra  che  si  venderanno  schiavl 
per  pagare  i  pesi  camerall.**  [The  people  having  no 
longer  silver  or  copper,  or  linen  or  bedding,  to  satisfy  the 
ruthless  commissioners,  nothing  remains  but  that  4h«y  sell 
themselves  for  sUves  to  |My  the  exactions  of  the  cMMra.3 
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them,  bot  tbat  indeed  the  worst  The  practice 
crept  in,  and  obtained  full  vogue  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  encumbering 
all  benefices  conferred,  with  pensions  in  fa- 
vour of  some  member  or  another  of  the  curia. 

In  Spain  this  was  expressly  prohibited :  in 
that  country  none  but  natives  could  hold  bene- 
fices, nor  could  pensions  be  conferred  on  any 
others.  But  contrivances  were  found  at  Rome 
fi>r  evading  this  regulation.  Pensions  were 
nominally  assigned  to  native  or  naturalized 
Spaniards,  who  bound  themselves  by  a  civil 
contract  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  yearly  to 
some  Roman  commercia*]  house  on  account  of 
the  actual  receivers  of  the  pensions.  There  was 
no  need  in  Italy  of  adopting  this  subterfuge : 
the  bishoprics  there  were  often  encumbered  to 
an  intolerable  degree.  Monsignor  de  Angeiis, 
bishop  of  Urbino,  complained  in  the  year  1($63, 
that  bis  whole  net  income  from  that  rich  see 
amounted  to  no  more  than  60  scudi  yearly, 
and  that  he  had  already  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  the  court  refused  to  accept  For 
years  together  no  one  would  accept  the  sees 
ofAnconaand  Pesaro,  subject  to  the  heavy 
conditions  imp(»ed  on  them.  In  the  vear 
1667,  twenty-eight  bishops  and  archbishops 
were  counted  in  Naples,  who  were  deprived 
of  their  sees,  because  they  did  not  pay  the 
pensions  to  which  they  were  liable.  This 
monstrous  abuse  passed  down  from  the  bishop- 
rics to  the  parishes  The  incumbent  of  the 
richest  parish  often  derived  from  it  only  a 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  poor 
country  priests  often  fbund  their  casual  fees 
burthened  with  charges.*  Some  revolted 
against  this  and  threw  up  their  livings ;  but 
new  candidates  always  presented  themselves 
sooner  or  later;  nay,  even  vied  with  each 
other  in  bidding  higher  pensions  to  the  curia. 

Judge  what  must  have  been  the  character 
of  men  concerned  in  these  foul  transactions, 
which  could  have  no  other  result  than  the 


*  The  malicioQs  Basndona myt :  **  Biff^gna  concbiudere 
che  ogni  beneficio  eapace  di  penaione  rimanfla  caricato 
come  1*  asfno  di  Apulejo,  che  non  poiendo  pia  soetenere 
U  peso  maditava  di  g euarai  ia  terra  quando  if  veder  caduto 
U  compagno  e  umo  de*  ^euurini  sconicato  hebbe  per  bene 
wipportare  V  insopponabil  soroa."  [In  fine,  every  bene- 
fice nHMi  remain 'Charged  lilce  the  aie  of  Apuleius,  which, 
unable  longer  to  bear  up  he  burden  waa  thinlcing  off 
stieiching  Itaelf  on  the  nound,  when  seeing  ita  faUen 
comrade fnetantly  flayed  bj  the  drivera,  it  thought  it  beet 
to  aapport  iu  intuppoiubie  load.]  All  contemporary 
writers  agree  in  thefr  description  of  the  evil.  The  practice 
was  revived  of  making  churchesover  to  otherB,with  areser- 
vaiionofa  part  of  the  proceeds.  DeoneiDiario,70enn.l645, 
alter  speaking  of  the  archbishopric  or  Bologna  tranaferred 
by  carainal  Colonna  to  Albregati,  proceeds  to  say :  '<  Con 
«iuesu>  esempio  si  6  apeiu  la  poru  d*  ammettere  le  ria- 
ejgne ;  e  cosl  stamana  si  6  publicaU  la  risegna  della  chieaa 
di  Ravenna  fatu  dal  cardinal  Capponi  nella  persona  dl 
nxmsr.  Tungianni  sue  nipote  con  riserva  di  pensione  a 
■uo  fovore  e  dope  Iraorte  sua  d>  una  buona  parte  al  cardi. 
Pamlllio.*'  frhi*  example  has  opened  the  door  to  the 
pncao»«r  transfers:  thus  there  haa  been  published  this 
mondm  the  transfer  of  the  church  of  Ravenna,  made  by 
««rdiaal  Oapponi  to  his  nepAiew  monsignor  Tugianni,  with 
ihaffiaarvation  to  himself  of  a  pension,  and  ofa  consider- 
fit  iMftesi  for  cardinal  PandUio  after  his  own  death.] 


corruption  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  common  people. 

The  protestant  church  did  far  better  in  at 
once  abolishing  all  superfluities,  and  establidi- 
in^the  authority  of  law  and  order. 

It  is  very  true  tbat  the  wealth  of  the  catho- 
lic church,  and  the  worldly  rank  conferred  by 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  had  the  eflect  of  attract- 
ing the  higher  aristocracy.  Pope  Alexander 
even  made  it  a  maxim  to  select  men  of  good 
birth,  by  preference,  for  promotion,  upon  the 
strange  principle,  that  as  earthly  princes  like 
to  see  aroimd  them  servants  of  illustrious  de- 
scent, so  it  must  be  pleasing  to  God  that  his 
service  should  be  discharged  by  persons  of  ex- 
alted station.  But  this  was,  assuredly,  not 
the  way  in  which  the  church  had  risen  in 
early  times,  nor  yet  that  in  which  it  had  been 
restored  in  later  days.  The  convents  and 
conCTegations  which  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  revival  of  Catholicism,  were  now  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  contempt  The  nepotes 
liked  none  who  were  bound  by  monastic  obli- 
gations^ if  it  were  only  because  such  persons 
could  not  incessantly  pay  them  court.  The 
secular  clergy  were  now  the  successfiil  com- 
petitors for  place,  however  inferior  they  might 
be  to  the  regular  in  merit  or  learning.  ^  It 
seems  to  be  held  for  certain,"  says  Grimani, 
'*  that  the  episcopal  office  or  the  purple  would 
be  disgraced,  if  bestowed  on  a  member  of  a 
monastic  order."  He  thinks  he  can  perceive 
that  monks  no  longer  like  to  show  themselves 
at  court,  since  they  meet  there  with  nothing 
but  mockery  and  insult  It  was  already  b^ 
come  apparent,  that  none  but  persons  of  humble 
birth  were  disposed  to  enter  the  convents. 
^  Even  a  bankrupt  shopkeeper,"  he  exclaims, 
^thinks  himself  too  good  to  assume  the 
hood."* 

Whilst  the  convents  thus  actually  declined 
in  intrinsic  importance,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
people  already  began  to  look  on  them  as 
superfluous.  It  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  this 
opinion  first  unfolded  itself  in  Rome,  and  that 
there  it  was  first  thought  necessary  to  put  re- 
strictions on  monasticism.  In  the  vear  1649, 
Innocent^  X.  prohibited  by  bull  all  new  ad- 
missions''into  any  regular  order,  till  the  in- 
comes of  the  several  convents  were  computed, 
and  the  number  of  persons  they  were  capable 
of  containing  was  determined.f    Btill  more 

*  Grimani  adds :  **  Si  toalie  ad  ognuno  aflhto  la  voglia  di 
studiare  e  la  cura  di  difendere  la  religione.  Deterionndod 
il  numero  de'  religiosi  doui  e  esemplari,  potrebbe  in  breve 
soffrime  non  poco  detrimenio  la  cone :  onde  al  mio  cre- 
dere farebbono  bene  i  pontefici  di  procurar  di  rimettere  1 
regolari  nel  prime  paste  di  stima  partecipandoli  di  quando 
in  quando  cariche  .  .  .  e  cosi  nolle  religioni  vi  entrerelK 
bero  httomini  eminenti."  [All  wish  for  study  and  care 
for  the  defence  of  religion  are  smothered.  The  conit  may 
soon  suffer  not  a  liule  from  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  learned  and  exemplary  men :  wherefore,  in  my  opinioa, 
the  popes  would  do  well  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  regu- 
lar clergy  to  their  former  credit,  by  bestowing  employ- 
ments on  them  from  time  to  time  ...  in  this  way  iupe- 
rior  men  would  be  induced  to  enter  the  orders.] 

t  Our  journal  describes  the  impreMlon  made  by  Ue 
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important  was  a  bull  of  the  15th  of  October, 
1652,  wherein  the  pope  complained  that  there 
were  so  many  small  convents,  in  which  the 
oflSces  could  not  be  duly  performed,  either  by 
day  or  night,  nor  spiritual  exercises  practised, 
nor  monastic  seclusion  observed, — mere  asy- 
lums for  licentiousness  and  crime :  their  num- 
ber was  now  increased  beyond  all  measure. 
He  suppressed  them  all  at  one  blow ;  for  the 
tares,  he  said,  must  be  separated  from  the 
wheat*  The  thought  soon  suggested  itself, 
and  that  too  first  of  all  in  Rome,  of  alleviating 
the  financial  difficulties  even  of  foreign  states 
by  confiscations,  not  of  convents  alone,  but  of 
whole  institutions.  When  Alexander  VII. 
shortly  after  his  accession,  was  solicited  by 
the  Venetians  to  support  them  in  the  war  of 
Candia  against  the  Turks,  he  proposed  to  them 
of  his  own  accord,  the  suppression  of  some 
orders  in  their  country.  The  Venetians  were 
rather  averse  to  this,  since  these  orders  af- 
forded provision  for  poor  nobili :  but  the  pope 
accomplished  his  design.  The  existence  of 
those  convents,  he  said;  was  rather  a  cause  of 
ofience  than  of  edification  to  the  faithful ;  he 
would  do  like  the  gardener  who  cuts  awa^ 
useless  branches  firom  the  vine,  to  make  it 
more  fruitful. f 

It  could  not  be  pretended  that  any  very 
shining  talents  were  conspicuous  among  those 
who  were  selected  for  promotion.  Complaints 
of  the  dearth  of  distinguished  men  were  unl 
▼ersal  in  the  seventeenth  century.!  Men  of 
talent  were  in  many  cases  excludea  from  the 
prelacy,  because  their  poverty  prevented  their 
complying  with  the  conditions  required  for 
admission :{  but  besides  this,  promotion  was 
too  absolutely  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the 
nepotes,  which  was  only  to  be  attained  by  a 
fawning  suppleness  that  could  not  be  propiti- 
ous to  the  growth  of  high  mental  endowments. 

conAftntion  on  the  1st  of  January  1660.  **  Non  entrando 
quella  raj^ione  ne'  cappucini  et  aliri  rifortnaii  che  non 
poasedono  enlrata,  temono  che  la  prohibitione  sia  perpet- 
ua,  e  cos!  cr(>d'  k>.  fin  a  lanto  che  il  nuroero  de'  regoiari 
hoffffi  eccessWo  sia  ridotto  a  numero  competente  e  la  re- 
publicada  loronon  venga  oppressa."  [This  condition 
not  subsisting  among  the  Capuchins  and  other  reformed 
orders  which  do  not  possess  revenuesuthey  are  afraid  that 
the  prohibition  will  be  perpetual,  ana  1  think  so  too,  till 
the  now  excessive  numbers  of  the  regular  clergv  be  re 
duced  to  a  fit  standard,  so  that  the  commonwealth  be  no 
longer  overburdened  with  them.] 

*  Constitutio  super  extinctione  et  suppressione  parvor- 
um  conveniuum,  eorumque  reductione  ad  statum  secular- 
em,  et  bonorum  a^plicationp,  et  prohibitione  erigendi 
nova  loca  regularlo  in  Italia  et  Insulisadjacetibus.  Idibus 
Oct.  1652. 

t  Relatione  de*  ir.  ambasciatori  1666.  See  Appendix, 
No.  129.  ^*^ 

tGrimani.  **TolU  1'  economia  esteriore  ogni  altra 
cosa  si  deteriora;  .  .  .  d'  huooiini  di  valore  eflfettiva- 
mente  scarseggia  al  presente  lacorte  al  maggior  segno." 

$  Relatione  di  Roma  sotto  Clemente  IX.  **  Poriando  lo 
■tile  che  le  cariche  si  transferiscono  solameme  a'  prelati 
e  che  la  prelataira  si  concede  solo  a  quelli  che  hanno  en- 
trata  sulBciente  per  mantenere  il  decoro,  ne  siegue  pert) 
che  la  maggior  parte  di  soggetti  capaci  ne  resta  esclusa." 
[It  being  the  established  usage  that  highoiSces  are  en- 
trusted only  to  prelates,  and  those  only  being  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  prelates  who  have  sufficient  income  to  keep 
up  a  becoming  appearance,  the  result  is  that  the  majority 
•fable  men  are  excluded.] 


This  had  its  effect  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy. 

It  }B  certainly  a  strikinff  fact,  that  the  age 
presented  scarcely  a  single  Italian  author  of 
originality  in  the  most  important  l^ranches  of 
theology ;  neither  in  the  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  nothing  was  done  besides  re- 
peating the  works  of  the  16th  century ;  nor 
m  morals,  though  these  were  elsewhere  cul- 
tivated with  great  assiduity ;  nor  in  dogmatic 
theology.  Foreigners  alone  figured  m  the 
congregations  that  debated  the  question  of  the 
means  of  grace;  and  in  the  later  controversies 
concerning  freewill  and  faith,  Italians  took 
little  part  No  distinguished  preacher  ai>- 
peared  even  in  Rome  after  Girolamo  da  Nami. 
The  fact  is  remarked  with  astonishment  in 
the  diary  already  quoted,  extending  from  1640 
to  1650,  and  composed  by  a  very  strict  catho- 
lic "With  the  carnival,"  it  states,  "com- 
edies cease  in  theatres  and  houses,  and  begin 
in  the  pulpits  of  our  churches.  The  sacred 
office  of  the  preacher  is  made  subservient  to 
the  passion  for  applause,  or  to  flattery.  Meta- 
physics are  propounded,  of  which  the  speaker 
understands  little,  and  his  hearers  nothing  al 
all.  Instead  of  admonishing  and  censuring, 
the  preacher  deals  in  encomiums  with  a  view 
to  his  own  advancement  The  selection  too 
of  a  preacher  no  longer  depends  on  merit,  but 
on  connexion  and  favour." 

In  fine,  that  mighty  inward  impulse  which 
had  formerly  swayed  court,  church,  and  state, 
and  given  their  strict  religious  character,  was 
now  extinct;  the  tendency  towards  restora- 
tion and  conquest  had  passed  away;  other 
springs  were  now  in  action,  which  urffed  only 
towards  the  acquisition  of  power  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  once  more  obtruded  a  worldly 
character  upon  spiritual  af&irs. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  what 
under  these  circumstances  was  the  course 
adopted  by  that  society  which  was  so  peculiar- 
ly founded  on  the  principles  of  the  restoration, 
namely,  the  order  of  Jesuits  1 

The  Jesuits  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  most  prominent  change  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  consisted 
in  the  advancement  of  the  professed  members 
to  the  possession  of  power. 

At  first  the  professed  members  who  took 
the  four  vows  were  but  few.  Removed  from 
the  colleges,  and  subsisting  solely  on  alms,  they 
had  CQpnned  themselves  to  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  authority.  The  places  which  re- 
quired the  active  talents  of  men  of  the  world, 
— such  as  those  of  rectors,  provincials,  and 
college  offices  in  general, — fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  coadjutors.  But  this  was  now  altered. 
The  professed  members  themselves  attained 
to  the  administrative  posts;  they  had  part  in 
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the  revenaes  of  the  colleges,  and  they  became 
rectors  and  provincials.* 

The  first  result  of  this  was  the  gradaal 
cooling  of  that  fervent  spirit  of  personal  de- 
votion which  had  been  peculiarly  fostered  in 
the  isolation  of  the  houses  of  the  professed. 
Even  upon  the  admission  of  members  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  look  narrowly  into  their 
fitness  for  ascetic  vocations.  Vitelleschi  in 
particular  admitted  many  who  were  nowise 
thus  qualified.  All  strove  after  the  highest 
station,  because  it  conferred  at  once  spiritual 
consideration  and  temporal  power.  The  union 
of  these  was  in  every  respect  preiudicial. 
Coadjutors  and  professed  haa  fcurmerly  acted 
as  a  check  on  each  other ;  but  now  practical 
importance  and  spiritual  pretensions  were 
united  in  the  same  individuals.  The  shal- 
lowest amon^  them  had  a  high  conceit  of 
their  own  abilities,  because  no  one  ventured 
to  gainsay  them.  In  possession  of  eicclusive 
power,  they  began  to  enjoy  at  their  ease  the 
wealth,  which  the  colleges  had  acquired  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  to  bend  their  thoughts 
,  only  on  increasing  it  They  abandoned  to 
'  the  younger  members  the  real  discharc'e  of 
duty,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  churcnes.t 
They  even  assumed  a  very  independent  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  general. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  is  particu- 
larly manifested  in  the  character  and  for- 
tunes  of  the  generals, — in  the  sort  of  men 
who  were  chosen  for  heads  of  the  society, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt 
with. 

How  dififerent  was  Muteo  Vitelleschi  from 
his  absolute,  crafty,  indomitable  predecessor, 
Aquaviva !  Vitelleschi  was  by  nature  gentle, 
indulgent,  and  conciliatory:  his  acquaint- 
ances called  him  the  angel  of  peace ;  and  on 
his  death -bed  he  derived  comfort  from  the 
assurance  that  he  had  never  injured  any  man. 
These  admirable  qualities  of  his  amiable  dis- 
position were  far,  however,  fVom  sufficing  for 
the  government  of  so  widely  difi^ised,  active, 
and  powerful  an  order.  He  was  unable  to 
enforce  strict  discipline  even  in  the  article  of 
dress,  not  to  speak  of  his  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  resolute  ambition.  It  was  under 
his  administration,  from  1615  to  1645,  that  the 
change  noticed  above  took  place. 

His  example  was  followed  by  his  more  im- 
mediate followers.  VincenzoCaraflSi  (1645-9), 
a  man  who  even  rejected>all  personal  attend- 


ance, and  was  full  of  humility  and  pietr,* 
but  who  could  efl^  nothing  either  bymt 
example  or  his  admonitions:  Piccdomini 
(1649-51),  who  renounced  the  dispof^itioo  to 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  that  was 
natural  to  him,  and  only  pondered  how  be 
mi^ht  give  satisfaction  to  his  brethren  of  the 
order. 

For  by  this  time  it  was  no  longer  adviaUs 
to  attempt  any  change  in  the  society.  Alet- 
sandro  Gottonredi  (m)ra  January  to  Marefa, 
1651)  would  fain  have  done  this,  and  strore 
at  least  to  set  bounds  to  the  aspiring  amln- 
tion  of  the  members;  but  the  two  months  of 
his  tenure  of  office  were  enough  to  make  him 
universally  hated  in  the  order ;  his  death  was 
hailed  as  a  release  from  tyranny.  Still  greater 
was  the  aversion  which  the  next  general, 
GoBwin  Nickel,  drew  down  on  himself.  He 
could  not  be  charged  with  contemplating  ant 
very  sweeping  measures  of  reform :  he  left 
things  on  the  whole  to  go  on  as  they  were ; 
only  he  was  used  to  adhere  obstinately  to 
opinions  once  adopted,  and  his  demeanour 
was  rude,  discourteous,  and  repulsive;  but 
this  was  enough  to  wound  the  self-love  of 
powerful  memSers  of  the  order  so  deeply  and 
80  keenly,  that  the  general  congregation  of 
1661  proceeded  to  measures  against  him,  the 
possibility  of  which  the  monarchical  nature  of 
the  Jesuit  institution  would  not  have  led  as  to 
anticipate. 

They  first  begged  permission  of  pope  Alex- 
ander Vll.  to  associate  with  their  general  a 
vicar  with  the  ri^ht  of  succession.  The  pc^ 
mission  was  readily  obtained,  the  court  even 
pointing  out  a  candidate  fbr  the  proposed 
office, — that  same  Oliva  who  had  first  advised 
the  calling  of  the  pope's  nephews  to  court, 
and  the  order  was  coroplaistpt  enough  (o 
elect  that  favourite  of  the  palace.  The  onlj 
question  now  was,  in  what  mode  the  power « 
the  general  might  be  tranferred  from  his 
hands  to  the  vicar*s.  The  order  could  not 
prevail  on  themselves  to  pronounce  the  word 
deposition.  To  get  at  the  thing,  and  yet 
evade  the  word,  the  question  was  proposed, 
whether  the  vicar  should  have  a  cumulative 
power,  i.  e.,  jointly  with  the  general  or  t 
privative  power,  L  e.,  without  him !  The  coo- 


*  Dfarlo,  Deone,  12  Oiugno,  1G49. 

ort  cenerale  de'  Oeauiti :  fii  di  poche  ieiiere,ii»  ««^ 

vitanon  ordinaria:  quanto  alia  sua  persoiu.2:< 

uwu  tt.  mai  Toluio  carozxa  ai  suo  aerri^  ne  ester  CiOSt' 

emiato  da  aualsivoglia  mlnimo  ira  di  loro  nel  treturdn 


I  emiato  da  auaisiTOglla  mlniino  ira  di  loro  nei  (ra*^*ij|" 
vino  o  vesiiio:  quanto  agli  alirl,  voleva  che  I  padri  0<*»- 


*  In  a  collection  of  Scrittiire  pollUche,  moral i  e  aatlriche  iti  foasero  e  viveasero  da  religiosi,  laaciando  i  treitati  vo^ 
aopra  la  mamime,  insiituti  e  goTerao  della  compagnia  di  tici  e  *1  frequenure  le  corti,  nel  clie  harendo  trovaiodlBj 
Oeeu  (MS.  Bom.)  there  isacircumatantial  eesat  of  nearly  co1t&  impoesibile  gli  hannocagionatonaediodellainorte- 
400  leayea :  **  Diacoreo  aopra  la  religione  de'  padri  Geauiti  [On  Tuesday  morning  died  the  general  of  the  JesoUt-  b9 
e  loro  Diodo  di  gOTemare,"— written  between  1681  and  was  a  man  of  liule  learning,  but  of  no  common  mactnj 
1686,  OTidenily  by  a  man  fully  initialed,  from  which  the  of  life :  as  for  his  own  person,  he  would  never  have  •  <^' 
statements  in  the  text  are  chiefly  derived.  |  riage  for  his  use,  nor  be  treated  in  any  respect  di^reour 

tDiscoreo.     <*Molti  compariscano,  pochi  operano:  i   as  to  food  or  raiment  from  the  humblest  of  the  bretbivo- 

Everi  non  si  visitano,  i  terreni  non  si  coUivano  .  .  . '  as  for  the  others,  he  wished  that  the  Jesuit  finhen  nMjo 
cludendo  quei  pochi,  d'ordinario  giovanl,  che  attendono  truly  lead  the  1  ives  of  rel  ieious  men,  ceasing  to  (n^"ll7 
at  Insegnare  nelle  scuole.  tuui  gli  altri, o  chesono confet-  politics  and  to  frequent  courts ;  the  insurmounuble  div- 
fori  o  procuFatori  o  reuori  o  minisiri,  appMU  hanno  occu- ,  culties  he  encountered  in  trying  to  eflbct  this,  were  ibv 
palionedi  rilievo.**  I  primary  caiMO  of  his  death.] 
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fVjKgation  of  course  decided  for  the  priTative, 
mud,  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  declared 
expressly  that  the  gpeneral  had  forfeited  all 
his  authority,  which  was  to  be  entirely  trans- 
ferred to  the  vicar.* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  society,  the 
principle  of  which  was  unconditional  obe- 
dience, itself  deposed  its  chief,  and  that 
without  any  real  transgression  on  his  part 
It  is  manifest  how  much  this  act  established 
in  this  order  too  the  predominance  of  aristo- 
cratical  tendencies. 

Oliva  was  a  man  who  loved  outward  repose, 
good  living  and  political  intrigue.  He  had  a 
villa  not  far  fVom  ^Ibano,  where  he  cultivated 
the  rarest  foreign  plants ;  even  when  he  was 
in  the  city,  he  used  to  retire  from  time  to 
time  to  the  noviciate  house  of  Santo  Andrea, 
where  he  gave  audiences  to  no  one ;  his  table 
was  furnished  with  none  but  the  choicest 
meats;  he  never  went  abroad  on  foot;  in  his 
dwelling  comfort  was  carried  to  an  excessive 
degree  of  refinement ;  he  enioyed  his  posi- 
tion and  his  power ; — assuredly  such  a  man 
was  not  fitted  to  revive  the  ancient-spirit  of 
the  order. 

In  fact,  it  daily  departed  more  and  more 
fhmi  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been 
founded. 

Had  it  not  been  pledged,  above  all  things, 
to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
been  founded  for  that  special  purpose  1  But 
to  such  a  pitch  had  it  now  carried  its  con- 
nexion with  France,  and  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  that  in  the  competition  graduallv 
arising  between  the  Roman  and  the  French 
interests,  it  almost  invariably  sided  with  the 
latter.f  Occasionally  Jesuit  works  were  con- 
demned by  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  because 
they  too  vehemently  defended  the  ri^rhts  of 
the  crown.  The  heads  of  the  French  Jesuits 
avoided  intercourse  with  the  papal  nuncio,  to 
avoid  incurring  the  suspicion  of  entertaining 
ultramontane  opinions.  Nor  could  the  Roman 
see  boast  of  the  obedience  of  the  order  in  other 
respects  in  those  days :  in  the  missions  espe- 
cially, the  pope's  enactments  were  almost 
always  treated  with  contempt 

Another  fundamental  principle  of  the  order 
was,  that  they  should  renounce  all  worldly 
ties,  and  devote  themselves  solely  to  spiritoid 
duties.    How  rigidly  had  it  been  insisted  on 


«  DeUiled  account  In  a  contemporaiy  Discono.  **  Ye- 
nendo  ooi/'  the  author  says  at  the  coocluaion,  **  in  tal 
tempo  a  Ko.na  ed  andando  a  fargli  riverensa  (to  Nickel) 
.  .  .  coQchiuse  con  dire  queate  parole:  lo  mi  trovo  qui 
abandonaio  e  non  po«o  piA  niente."  [Ob  arrivinc  fn 
Borne  at  that  time,  and  going  to  paj  our  respecta  to  him 
...  he  ended  by  saying  these  words:  "I  am  left  here 
alone,  and  have  not  the  least  power  left."] 

t  Relatione  della  nuniiatura  di  monsr*  Seoul  nuniio 
alia  Mti-  del  re  Xno  1639-1641.  «<  I  Oesuiti,  che  dov- 
rebbero  essere  comealtre  volte  defensor!  della  santasede, 
pin  degli  altri  la  pongono  in  compromessa— Profossano 
UKate  ritiratezsa  (dalla  nuntiatora)  dubbiosi  sempre  sell* 
•ccostarri  al  nuntto  di  dob  perdero  appresso  mlalitri 


in  past  times,  that  every  one  on  entering  the 
order  should  abandon  all  his  pofisessions ! 
First,  the  act  was  postponed  for  a  while,  and 
then  it  was  performed  but  conditionally,  be- 
cause the  member  was  liable  after  all  to  ex- 
pulsion I  at  last  the  custom  became  establish* 
ed,  for  the  member  to  make  over  his  propertr 
to  the  society  itself, — always,  however,  with 
a  clear  understanding,  that  it  should  foil  to 
the  share  of  the  college  into  which  he  himself 
entered,  in  such  wise  that  he  often  retained 
the  management  of  it  in  bis  own  hands,  only 
under  another  title.*  The  members  of  the 
colleges  had  often  more  leisure  than  their 
relations  who  were  engaged  in  active  lii^, 
whose  business  therefore  Uiey  managed,  col- 
lected their  money,  and  carried  on  their  law- 
suits.t 

But  the  mercantile  spirit  seized  the  col- 
le^  too  in  their  corporate  capacity.  They 
wished  to  secure  their  prosperity,  and  as  large 
donations  ceased  to  be  made  to  them,  they  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  for  them  by  means  of 
trade.  The  Jesuits  admitted  no  marked  dif- 
ference between  tilling  the  CTound,  as  the 
earliest  monks  had  done,  and  carrying  on 
business  in  the  way  they  themselves  pursued. 
The  collegio  Romano  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  at  Macerata,  at  first  only  for 
its  own  use,  then  for  that  of  all  the  colleges 
in  the  province,  and  finally  for  the  public ; 
their  agents  attended  the  fairs.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  several  colleges  ^ve 
rise  to  a  money-changing  traffic  The  Por- 
tuguese ambasRulor  at  Rome  was  durected  to 
draw  upon  the  Jesuits  of  his  own  country. 
Their  transactions  in  the  colonies  were  par- 
ticularly prosperous:  the  commercial  con- 
nexions of  the  order  spread  like  a  net  over 
the  two  continents,  having  its  centre  in  Lis- 
bon. ' 

This  was  a  spirit  which,  when  once  evoked, 
necessarily  affected  the  entire  internal  econo- 
my of  the  order. 

It  still  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  giving 
gratuitous  instruction,  rresents  however 
were  accepted  on  the  admission  of  pupils, 
and  on  certain  festival  occasions,  occurring 
twice  at  least  yearly,^  wealthy  pupils  were 

»  Ylncentii  Carrate  epiatola  de  roediis  conserraBdl  pri- 
me vum  spiritnm  societatis :  **  Definitis  pro  arbitrfo  dantit 
domibus  sive  colleeiis  f n  quibus  aut  sedem  sibi  fixturas 
est  aut  jam  anioM)  tixerit  .  .  .  anxie  agunt  ut  qua  socle- 
tati  reliquerunt  ipsimet  per  se  administrent.'' 

t  Epistola  Ooswini  Nickel  de  amore  et  studio  perfects 
paupertatis:  **niud  iniolerabile,  si  ei  lites  inferant  et  ad 
tribunalia  conftigantet  violentas  pecvnianim  repeiitiones 
&ciant,  aut  palam  negotiantur  ad  qunstum,  .  .  .  specie 
quidem  primo  aspectu  eiiam  bonesta,  caritate,  in  consaa- 
guineos,  decepti." 

t  Discorso : "  Per  lo  meno  V  anno  due  volte  clod  al  natale 
e  nel  giomo  della  propria  feeu  si  fanno  le  lore  o^ne  ov- 
vero  mancie,  le  quale  ascendono  a  somma  considerabile. 
— U  danaro  poi  di  queste  offeite  o  che  venga  imniegaio  in 
argenti,  quadri  o  uppexserle,  calici  o  altri  addobbi  some- 
glianii  tutto  ridonda  in  utilita  de'  collegl  medesinU- 
Avegna  che  i  reitori  local!  se  ne  servono  indiffbrente- 
menie,  dat  che  ne  derivano  infinite  oflfensionL  poco  o 
BttUa  stlmano  1  UunenU  de'  propri  icoUii."    [At  laasl 
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welcomed  by  prefbrcnce.  Now  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  these  youths  felt  a 
proportionate  consciousness  of  independence, 
and  would  no  long^er  submit  to  the  strictness 
of  the  ancient  discipline.  A  Jesuit  who  raised 
his  stick  against  a  pupil  was  stabbed  by  him 
with  a  poinard ;  a  young  man  in  Gubbio,  who 
was  treated  too  harshly  by  Uie  father  prefetto, 
killed  him.  Even  in  Rome  the  commotions 
in  the  college  were  the  incessant  theme  of 
conversation  in  the  city  and  the  palace.  The 
teachers  were  once  actually  imprisoned  a 
whole  day  by  their  pupils;  and  finally,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mand, and  actually  to  dismiss  the  rector. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  a 

general  conflict  between  the  old  order  of 
linffs  and  the  new  tendencies.  In  the  end 
the  latter  prevailed.  The  Jesuits  were  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  the  influence  with 
which,  in  earlier  days,  they  had  swayed  the 
minds  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  no  longer  their  aim 
to  subjugate  the  world,  or  to  imbue  it  with 
the  spirit  of  relig^ion;  rather  had  their  own 
spirit  stooped  to  me  world*s  ways ;  their  only 
endeavour  was  to  make  themselves  indispen- 
sable to  mankind,  eflect  it  how  the^  might 

Not  only  were  the  rules  of  the  mstitution, 
but  even  its  religious  and  moral  doctrines, 
modified  with  this  view.  They  gave  a  turn 
forever  memorable  to  the  oflice  of  confession, 
that  oflice  through  which  they  exercised  so 
direct  an  influence  over  the  innermost  springs 
of  individual  conduct. 

We  possess  unquestionable  documents  bear- 
ing on  this  point  The  Jesuits  have  laid 
down,  in  numerous  elaborate  works,  the  prin- 
ciples they  themselves  observed  in  the  con- 
fessional, and  which  they  commended  to 
others.  These  are,  in  general,  the  very  same 
with  which  they  have  been  so  often  re- 
proached. Let  us  endeavour  to  comprehend 
at  least  the  main  principles  on  which  they 
built  their  general  system  of  the  confessional 

In  confession  everything  will  infallibly  de- 
pend on  the  particular  view  taken  of  trans- 
gression and  sin. 

Sin  they  define  to  be  a  voluntary  departure 
from  God's  commands.* 

And  wherein,  we  may  further  inquire,  con- 
sists this  freedom  of  volition  1  Their  answer 
is,  in  thorough  understanding  of  the  misdeed, 
and  perfect  consent  of  the  wilLf 

twice  a  Tear,  that  is  on  birthdays  and  patron  eatnta*  days, 
they  make  tneir  offerings,  which  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum.— The  money  of  these  offerings,  or  that  which  is  ex- 
pended in  plate,  pictures,  Upestry.  chalices,  and  other 
rich  furniture  of  the  kind,  is  all  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
fame  college.  The  local  rectors  make  use  of  it  indis- 
criminately, which  giTes  rise  to  endless  offl^nce,  but 
they  care  liule  or  nothing  for  the  complaints  of  their 
pupils.  1 
•  Definition  by  Fr.  Toledo:  "Voluntarius  recessus  a 

Tiladivina." 
Busembaum,  Medulla  theologia  moralist  lib.  t.  c.  ii. 
dab.  ill.  ezpresfes  himself  thus :  **Tria  requlnuUiir  ad 


This  principle  they  embraced,  with  the  am* 
bition  of  propounding  something  novel,  and 
with  the  anxious  desire  to  accommodate  them* 
selves  to  the  common  practices  of  life.  With 
scholastic  subtlety,  and  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  varioas  occurring  cases,  they 
worked  it  out  to  the  most  revolting  deduc- 
tions. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  it  is  enoarii 
only  not  to  will  the  commission  of  sin  as  such : 
the  sinner  has  the  more  reason  to  hope  for 
pardon  the  less  he  thought  of  God  in  the  per- 
petration of  his  evil  deed,  and  the  more  vio- 
lent was  the  passion  by  which  he  felt  himself 
impelled :  custom,  and  even  bad  example,  in- 
asmuch as  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  avail  in  excuse.  What  a  narrowing  is 
this  of  the  range  of  transgression !  Surely 
no  one  loves  sin  for  its  own  sake.  But,  be- 
sides this,  they  admit  other  grounds  of  excuse 
of  a  difierent  kind.  Duelling,  for  instance,  is 
by  all  means  forbidden  by  the  church  :  never- 
theless the  Jesuits  are  of  opinion,  that  if  any 
one  incur  the  risk  of  being  deemed  a  coward, 
or  of  losing  a  place,  or  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign, by  avoiding  a  duel,  in  that  case  he  is 
not  to  be  condemned  if  he  fight*  To  take  a 
fiilse  oath  were  in  itself  a  grievous  sin :  but, 
say  .the  Jesuits,  he  onl^  swears  outwardly, 
without  inwardly  intendmg  it,  is  not  bound  by 
his  oath ;  for  he  does  not  swear,  but  jests.t 

These  doctrines  are  laid  down  in  books  that 
expressly  profess  to  be  moderate.  Now  that 
their  day  is  past,  who  would  seek  to  explore 
the  further  perversions  of  ingenuity  to  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  morality,  in  which  the  pro- 
pounders  of  these  doctrines  vied,  with  literary 
emulation,  in  outdoing  eoch  other.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  most  repulsive 
tenets  of  individual  doctors  were  rendered 
very  dangerous  through  another  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  namely,  their  doctrine  of  proba- 
bility. They  maintained  that,  in  certain  cases, 
a  vian  might  act  upon  an  opinion,  of  the  troth 
of  which  he  was  not  convinced,  provided  it 
was  vindicated  by  an  author  of  creditt  They 
not  only  held  it  allowable  to  follow  the  most 


peccatum  mortale  (quod  gratiam  et  aviicitiam  cmn  Deo 
solTit,)  quorum  si  unum  desit,  fit  veniale  (quod  ob  suam 
levitatem  gratiam  et  amicitiam  non  tollit:)  1.  ex  parte 
intellectus,  plena  adTertentia  et  deliberatlo;  2.  ez  pane 
voluntatis,  perfectus  consensus;  3.  gra vitas  materia.** 
[Three  things  are  requisite  to  mortal  sin  (which  cuts  off 


race  and  friendship  with  God,)  whereof  If  one  be  want> 
*      ■    '  lal,  (   ■     ■  -  

the  part  of  the  intellect,  niU  perception  and  deliberation; 


ness  does  not  take  away 


I.  OQ 


fi 

ing  the  sin  becomes  venial,  (which  by  reason  of  its  light> 
not  ta*  .-.?..- 

the  in 
>artof 
the  thUiff  Itself.] 
rh 


reason  o 
grace  and'friendshipr) 

:^  --,,„ :d€V 

2.  oil  the  part  of  the  will,  perfect  ctTnsent;    3.  gravity  of 
Itself 


ob  suspicionem  ignavia,  digni- 
'   "    Busembaum,  lib.  IH. 


*  "  Prfvandus  alioqul, 
tate,  officio  vel  favore  principis." 
tract,  iv.  cap.  i.  dub.  v.  art.  i.  n.  6. 

t'*()ui  ezterius  tantum  Juravit  sine  anfmo  joran<H, 
non  obligatnr  nisi  forte  ratione  scandali.  cum  non  jarave- 
rit  sed  luserit."    Oib.  iii.  tract.  Ii.  cap.  li.  dub.  iv.  n.  a) 

t  Em.  Sa. :  Aphorismi  Confessariorum  s.  v.  dubiuos. 
**  Potest  quis  facere  quod  probabili  rntione  vel  auctortiaM 
putatlicere,  etiamsi  oppoaitum  tuUusflt:  BufficK  waMm 
opinio allcmof  gcavif  auiorls.*'      ^t  f^.t^  -v-    ;..«    :«^'> 
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indalgeiit  teachers,  but  they  even  coanselled 
k.  Scruples  of  conscience  were  to  be  de- 
spised ;  nay,  the  true  way  to  get  rid  of  them, 
was  to  follow  the  easiest  opinions,  even  though 
their  soundness  was  not  very  certain.*  How 
strongly  did  all  this  tend  to  convert  the  most 
inwara  and  secret  promptings  of  conscience 
into  mere  outward  deed.  In  the  manuals  of 
the  Jesuits  all  possible  contingencies  of  life 
are  treated  of,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  is 
Qsoal  in  the  systems  of  civil  law,  and  exam- 
ined with  regard  to  their  decree  of  veniality : 
one  needs  but  to  open  one  of  these  books,  and 
regulate  himself  in  accordance  with  what  he 
fij^s  there,  without  any  conviction  of  his  own 
mind,  to  be  sure  of  absolution  from  God  and 
the  church.  A  slight  turn  of  the  thoughts 
unburthened  from  all  guilt  With  some  sort 
of  decency,  the  Jesuits  themselves  occasion- 
ally marvelled  how  easy  the  yoke  of  Christ 
was  rendered  by  thehr  doctrines. 

The  Jan9€ni$t$. 


All  life  must  have  been  extinct  in  the  cath- 
olic church,  if  no  opposition  had  been  evoked 
in  it  on  the  instant  against  such  pernicious 
doctrines,  and  all  the  causes  and  consequences 
in  the  state  of  society  connected  therewith. 

Most  of  the  orders  were  already  ill-disposed 
to  the  Jesuits;  the  Dominicans  on  account  of 
their  dissent  from  the  views  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas ;  tlie  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  power  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  in  the  missions  to  further  Asia : 
at  times  they  were  opposed  by  the  bishops, 
whose  authority  they  narrowed;  at  times  by 
the  parish  clergy,  on  whose  functions  they  en- 
croached ;  in  ue  universities  too,  at  least  in 
those  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  adver- 
saries often  rose  up  against  them.  But  all 
these  desultory  efibrts  were  not  equivalent  to 
that  effective  resistance  which  could  only 
flow  from  more  profound  convictions,  embraced 
with  a  fresh  and  lively  spirit 

For,  after  all,  the  moral  doctrines  of  the 
Jesuits  were  in  close  keeping  with  their  do^ 
matic  notions.  In  the  former,  as  well  as  m 
the  latter,  they  gave  great  scope  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

This  was  the  very  point  upon  which  was 
directed  the  greatest  resistance  the  Jesuits 
ever  encountered.  It  arose  in  the  following 
manner. 

During  the  years  when  the  catholic  theolo- 
l^ical  world  was  intensely  occupied  with  the 
controversy  on  the  means  of  grace,  two  young 
men  were  studying  at  Louvain,  Cornelius 
Janse,  a  Hollander,  and  Jean  du  Verger,  from 
Gascony,    who,   with    kindred    convictions, 


adopted  the  stricter  doctrines  that  had  never 
indeed  been  lost  in  Louvain,  and  conceived  a 
vehement  dislike  to  the  Jesuits.  Du  Verier 
was  a  man  of  ft.mily  and  fortune :  he  took  his 
friend  with  him  to  Bayonne.  There  they 
plunged  deeply  and  unceasingly  into  repeated 
study  of  the  works  of  St  Augustine,  and  im- 
bibed for  that  father's  doctrines  of  grace  and 
free  will  an  enthusiasm  that  shaped  the  whole 
subsequent  tenor  of  their  lives.* 

Jansenius,  who  became  professor  in  Louvain 
and  bishop  of  Ypres,  adopted  rather  the  theo- 
retical course,  du  Verger,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran,  rather  the  practi- 
cal and  ascetic,  with  a  view  towards  reviving 
those  doctrines  in  their  full  force. 

The  book,  entitled  Augustinus,  in  which 
Jansenius  elaborately  and  systematically  un- 
folded his  convictions,  is  highly  deserving  of 
note,  not  only  for  the  bold  front  with  which  it 
met  the  Jesuits,  on  the  gpround  of  their  dog- 
matic and  moral  tendencies,  but  also  for  the 
mode  of  its  opposition,  which  consisted  in  its 
working  out  anew  into  living  thoughts,  the 
traditionary  formule  of  grace,  sin,  and  for- 
giveness. 

Jansenius  sets  out  fVom  the  principle  of  the 
nonfreedom  of  the  human  will ;  laying  it  down 
that  it  is  tied  and  enthralled  by  the  lusts  after 
earthly  things;  that  it  cannot  of  its  own 
strength  raise  itself  out  of  that  condition; 
that  it  needs  the  aid  of  ^ce,  of  grace  which 
is  not  BO  much  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  the 
liberation  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  lust  f 
And  here  his  distinctive  views  presented 
themselves.  He  attributes  the  influx  of  grace 
to  the  higher  and  purer  pleasure  which  the 
soul  derives  from  heavenly  things.  The  ef- 
fectual grace  of  the  Saviour  is  nothing  else, 
he  says,  than  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the 
will  is  moved  to  will  and  to  do  what  God  has 
decreed:  it  is  the  involuntary  impulse  im- 
pressed by  God  upon  the  will,  by  which  man 
IS  made  to  lake  pleasure  in  good,  and  to  strive 
after  it}  He  insists,  again  and  again,  that 
good  must  be  done,  not  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  from  love  for  righteousness. 

From  this  point  he  next  proceeds  to  the 
higher  question.  What  is  this  righteousness? 
He  answers,  God  himself. 


«  Baaembauni,  lib.  i.  c.  ill.  *<  Remedlft  conflclentla 
•crupulosae  sunt,  1.  scnipulos  coatamDere,  4.  uniefacere 
ae  «d  Mquendoi  switeEtiM  miUorei  «  mlnuf  eiiam 
cenaa." 


*  Synopsis  vita  Jansenii,  prefixed  to  the  AugnsUiuis: 
*<  Tn  Cmnubriam  delude  inigraTtt,  ubi  enidiiiseimorum 
▼Ironim  consoetudine  et  (amiliari  etudioniin  communione 
in  8S.  Patnim  et  pnMeitim  Augusiini  inteUlcentia  mag- 
noe  prof reaeiu  feciaae,  eape  teftatus  est."  [He  then  re- 
moved  to  Gascony,  where  in  the  society  and  familiar  stu- 
dious intercourse  of  very  learned  men,  he  has  freauently 
testified  that  he  made  great  prc«ress  in  understanding  the 
holy  fathers,  especially  Augustine.] 

f  Corn.  Jansenii  Augustinus,  torn.  Hi.  lib.  i.  c.  fi.  *<Llbe. 
ratio  voluntatis  non  est  peccati  remissio,  sed  relaxatio 
qufledam  delectabilis  vinculi  concupiscent  talis,  cui  in- 
nexus  servit  animus  quoad  per  gratiam  infusa  coBlestiali 
dulcedine  ad  suprema  diligenda  transferatur.'*  This  if 
likewise  Pascals  view  of  this  doctrine.  **Dieu  change 
le  Cffiur  de  I'homme  par  une  duoceur  celeste  qu'il  y  re- 
pand.**  Les  Provinciales,  1.  zviii.  torn.  ill.  p.  413. 
I     «TtaLm.lib.iv.c.l. 
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We  must  not  think  of  God  u  a  ocnrporeal 
being,  nor  ander  any  materia]  aimilitade,  not 
even  that  of  li^ht  We  must  contemplate 
Him  and  love  Him  as  the  eternal  truth,  the 
fountain  of  all  truth  and  wisdom,  as  righteous- 
ness, not  in  its  acceptation  as  a  quality  of  the 
soul,  but  as  it  comes  before  it  as  an  idea,  as  a 
supreme  inviolable  rule.  The  rules  for  our 
conduct  flow  from  the  eternal  law ;  they  are 
a  reflection  of  its  light :  he  who  loves  righ- 
teousness loves  God  liimself.* 

Man  does  not  become  good  by  bending  his 
soul  upon  this  good  or  that,  but  by  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  unchangeable,  indivisible,  su- 
preme good,  which  is  truth,  which  is  God 
Himself.    Virtue  is  the  love  of  God. 

And  in  this  very  love  consists  the  liberation 
of  the  will:  its  inefiable  sweetness  extin- 
guishes the  pleasures  of  our  lusts ;  there  arises 
a  voluntary  and  blissfiil  necessity  of  not  sin- 
ning, but  of  leading  a  good  life,f  the  true  free 
will,  that  is,  a  wiU  freed  from  evil  and  filled 
with  good. 

tt  is  a  characteristic  of  this  work,  deservmg 
of  admiration,  with  what  a  high  degree  of 

Shilosophic  clearness  the  development  of  its 
o|[matic  principles  is  followed  out,  even 
amidst  the  polemical  zeal  of  a  hostile  discus- 
sion t  its  fundamental  ideas  are  at  once  moral 
and  religious,  speculative  and  practical;  it 
opposes  to  the  outward  self-accommodating 
precepts  of  the  Jesuit  doctrines,  strict  require- 
ments of  the  inward  man,  the  ideal  of  a  sys- 
tem of  action  springing  from  the  love  of  God. 
Now  whilst  Jansenius  was  engaged  upon 
the  completion  of  this  work,  his  fbiend  was 
already  occupied  with  the  endeavour  to  show 
forth  in  his  own  life,  and  practically  to  diffuse 
among  those  about  him,  the  ideas  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

St  Cymn,  for  so  du  Verger  was  now  called, 
had  made  him  a  learned  ascetic  hermitage  in 
the  midst  of  Paris.  Unweared  in  his  study 
of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  of  the  fiithers  of 
the  church,  he  strove  to  penetrate  himself 
with  their  spirit  The  peculiarity  of  the  doc- 
trine in  which  he  agreed  with  Jansenius, 
would  of  necessity  1^  him  at  once  to  the 
fipicrament  of  penance.  The  penitential  ordi- 
nances of  the  church  were  not  sufiScient  for 
him :  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  the 
church  hsd  beeii  purer  at  its  conunencement, 
as  are  streamsnearer  their  source ;  that  many 
a  gospel  truth  was  now  obscure.}  His  de- 
mands, on  the  <Hher  hand,  were  extremely 


•  Tom.  ili.  lib.  T.  c  Hi.  <<Regala  vivendi  et  quasi 
lomina  virtmam  immutabilla  6i  ■emptterna  non  sunt 
aliud  quain  lex  wmtdm.  qun  in  ipaa  Dei  vterna  veritate 
^lendet,  quam  proinde  diligeodo  noo  aliud  diligit  nisi 
ipram  Deum  oeu  veriutem  ei  jiuiiUam  ejus  incommuia- 
bllem,  a  qua  promaual  ei  ex  cujus  reftdgeoUa  lucis  iulget 
quicquid  velm  juftmn  ei  rectum  approbamua.*' 

f  Tom.  iii.  lib.  tH.  c.  ix.  **  Voluntas  felix.  imnuttabilis 
ei  neceasaila  non  peccandi  recieque  TiTendi." 

tBxtiaotfl  from  his  irial  in  EoscbUn:  QescUcbte  von 
Fteuojal,  i.  p.  151. 


rigorous.  To  humble  oneself,  to  endure,  t» 
depend  on  Crod,  utterly  to  renounce  the 
world,'^  and  to  devote  oneself  and  all  ooe*« 
acts  and  aims  to  the  love  of  God,  that  alone 
appeared  to  him  Christianity.  So  profound 
was  his  apprehendon  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
ward conversion,  that  according  to  his  doo- 
trine,  grace  must  precede  penance.  ^  If  God 
wills  to  rescue  a  soul,  he  begins  froiii  with- 
in : — is  the  heart  once  changed,  then  and  not 
till  then  is  true  repentance  felt,  and  all  the 
rest  follows :  absolution  can  but  betoken  the 
first  beam  of  grace :  as  a  physician  has  but  to 
follow  the  movements  aiui  inward  workings 
of  nature,  so  the  physician  of  souls  must  f^ 
low  the  workings  of  grace."  He  often  re- 
peats, that  he  had  himself  traversed  the  entire 
road  from  temptation  and  sin,  to  contritioo, 
prayer,  and  exaltation.  He  communicated 
his  feelings  to  but  few,  and  always  without 
.many  woras,  in  a  manner  expressive  of  tran- 
quillity :  but  as  his  whole  soul  was  filled  with 
what  he  uttered,  as  he  always  waited  a  fit 
season  and  firame  of  mind  both  in  himself  and 
in  tiiose  he  addressed,  the  impression  he  made 
was  irresistible;  his  hearers  involunUrily 
felt  themselves  transformed ;  tears  burst  from 
their  eyes  before  they  suspected  itf  Very 
speedily  some  distinguished  men  attached 
themselves  to  him  as  decided  proselytes :  Ar- 
nauld  d'Andilly,  who  was  in  close  connexion 
with  cardinal  Richelieu  and  Anne  of  Austria, 
and  was  employed  in  the  most  important  af- 
fiiirs ;  his  nejrfiew,  Le  Maitre,  who  was  ad- 
mired in  those  days  as  the  first  orator  in  par- 
Ikment,  and  who  had  the  most  brilliant  ca- 
reer open  to  him,  but  now  actually  retired  to 
a  hermitage  near  Paris;  Angelique  AmaoM, 
to  whom  we  have  alresidy  alluded,  and  her 
nuns  of  Portroyal,  attached  themaekes  to 
St  Cyran  yfith  all  the  unbounded  affeotioa 
which  pioos  women  are  wont  to  feel  for  their 
prophet 

Jansenius  died  befpre  he  saw  his  book  in 
print;  St  Cyran  was  cast  into  prison,  imroe<« 
diately  after  he  had  eflected  his  first  conver- 
sions, by  Richelieu,  who  had  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to  efiTorto  of  such  a  character  and  such 
efficacy :  but  these  mischances  did  not  hinder 
the  progress  of  their  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Jansenius  gradually  produced 
a  general  and  profound  impression,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  merit,  and  from  its  polemical 
boldness.}    St  Cyran  continued  his  career 

a  M  Sliiimiller,  soofflrir  el  d^pendre  de  Dieu  est  tooU  la 
▼ie  Chr£Uenne."  .   ^ 

f  M^moires  pour  servir  4  I'histoire  de  Portroyal,  par 
Mr  Fontaine,  1.  p.  S2o.  Racine:  Hist,  de  Ponrojal,  p. 
134. 

tOerberon:  Histoire  da  Jansenisms,  €3.    **he»ihto- 

loffiens  de  Paris  s'appliqiidrent  tellement  4  r^odeds 

I'Aagustin  d*Ipres,  o^  il  reconnoissoient  celuid'Hippooe, 

.  .  .  qu'on  commensoit  k  n'entendre  plus  panni  cestkfi- 

ologienajple  les  nooM  de  {ans^nlos  et  de  S.  Au^oAin." 

SrEe  thsulocians  of  Puis  applied  themselTSs  to  such  a 
If  fee  to  the  study  of  Uie  Augustine  of  Ypres,  la  -' — 
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of  ooaveraion  even  from  within  his  prison 
walla.  Hk  immerited  sufferings,  which  he 
bore  with  great  resignation,  exalted  him  in 
the  public  eye>:  when  he  was  set  at  liberty 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  saint,  as  a  John  the  Baptist  He  died 
indeed  a  few  months  after,  (Oct.  11,  1648,) 
but  he  had  established  a  school  which  saw 
their  gospel  in  his  own  and  m  his  friends* 
doctrines:  **  his  disciples,"  says  one  of  them- 
selves, *'  went  forth  liite  young  eagles  under 
his  wings;  inheritors  of  his  virtue  and  his 
piety,  they  transmitted  to  others  what  they 
had  received  from  him.  Elijah  left  behind 
him  EUisha  to  prosecute  his  work/' 

If  we  seek  to  define  the  general  relation  in 
which  the  Jansenists  stood  to  the  dommant 
church  party,  it  strikes  us  as  manifestly  ana- 
logous to  that  of  protestantism.  They  insisU 
ed  with  the  like  zeal  on  purification,  of  life, 
and  strove  no  less  eagerly  to  give  a  new  as- 
pect to  doctrine,  by  removing  from  it  the  in- 
terpolations of  the  schoolmen.  But  this  is  by 
Bo  means  sufiicient,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant 
OS  in  looking  on  them  as  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious protesUnts.  The  grand  distmguishing 
point,  historically  considered,  consists  in  this, 
that  they  willingly  assented  to  a  principle  to 
which,  from  the  very  first,  the  protestants  re- 
fiised  to  be  reconciled ;  they  held  fast  by 
those  most  eminent  &thers  of  the  Latin 
church,  who  had  been  abandoned  in  Germany 
as  early  as  1528— St.  Ambrose,  St  Augu». 
tine,  St  Gregory,  and  added  to  them,  some 
Greek  fathers  besides,  above  all  St  Chrysos- 
tom :  in  the  works  of  these  fathers  they  be- 
lieved they  possessed  a  pure  and  unvitiated 
tradition,  from  which  St  Bernard  in  his  day 
had  never  departed,  but  which  afler  that 
«*  last  of  the  fkthers**  had  become  obscured  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrines. 
We  find  them  therefore  far  remote  from  that 
energetic  zeal  with  which  the  protestants 
reverted  directly  to  the  doctrines  of  Holy 
Writ:  their  perceptive  powers  were  satisfied 
"with  the  first  formations,  which  served  for  the 
basis  of  the  latter  system.  They  abide  by 
the  principle  that  the  visible  church,  in  ppite 
of  temporary  darkness  and  deformity,  is  yet 
one  in  spirit,  nay  one  in  body  with  Christ,  in- 
fidlible,  and  imperishable :  they  adhere  most 
earnestly  to  the  episcopal  hierarchy ;  they 
live  in  the  faith  that  St  Augustine  had  been 
inspired  of  God  to  communicate  to  the  world 
in  all  ite  bearings  that  doctrine  of  grace  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  new  covenant ;  in  him, 
to  their  minds.  Christian  theology  received 
its  completion ;  they  wish  to  ^nsp  this  at  the 
very  root,  to  understand  it  m  its  very  core, 
for  many  had  been  the  instances  of  mistaking 


tbef  recoKnlxed  him  of  Hippo  .  .  .  that  by  and  bj  no- 
thine  waa  heard  among  them  but  the  namei  of  JanieDivM 
aadSt.Aurittine.} 
47 


Pelagian  notions  finr  Augnstinian.  Lather's 
mind  had  been  aroused  by  St  Aufrustine,  but 
he  had  immediateiy  and  unconditional  I  v  fall- 
en back  on  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
the  scriptures,  the  word  of  God :  in  contrast 
with  him,  Catholicism  had  held  fkst  by  the 
entire  system  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
centuries ;  the  Jansenists  sought  to  assert  the 
creed  of  St  Augustine  as  that  which  had  first 
comprised  the  earlier  system,  and  laid  the 
basis  for  the  latter.  Protestantism  repudi- 
ates tradition,  Catholicism  clings  to  it,  Jansen- 
ism seeks  to  purify  it,  to  re-establish  it  in  its 
primitive  form,  expecting  thereby  to  regene* 
rate  life  and  doctnne. 

Already  there  was  gathered  tt^ether  round 
Le  Maitre,  in  the  hermitage  of  Portroyal  des 
Champs,  to  which  he  had  retired,  an  assem- 
blage of  persons  of  no  mean  consideration, 
who  held  the  principles  we  have  described. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  society  was  ori- 
ginally somewhat  limited,  consisting  chiefly 
of  members  and  friends  of  the  Amauld  family. 
Le  Maitre  drew  after  him  his  four  brothers; 
their  mother,  who  had  instilled  their  spiritual 
feelings  into  their  minds,  was  an  Arnanld : 
St  C^ran*s  oldest  fiiend,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  heart,  was  Arnanld  d*Andilly, 
and  he  too  at  last  joined  the  society ;  the  firat 
important  wcnrk  on  its  behalf,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  brother  of  d'Andilly,  Antoine 
Amauld.  These  first  members  were  follow^ 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  relations. 
The  convent  too  of  Portroyal  in  Paris  was  a^ 
most  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 
D'Andiliy  relates  that  his  mother,  who  at  last 
joined,  was  accompanied  by  twelve  daughters 
and  granddaughters.*  We  may  mentioQ  ia 
passing,  that  it  was  the  eider  Antoine  Af- 
nauld,  from  whom  all  the  others  we  have 
mentioned  were  descended,  by  whose  brilliant 
plaidoyer  in  the  year  4594,  the  banishment 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Paris  was  chiefly  decided. 
The  aversion  to  the  order  seemed,  as  it  were, 
hereditary  in  the  fkmilv. 

But  this  narrow  circle  of  friends  was  very 
rapidly  and  vastly  extended. 

In  the  first  place  many  joined  it,  attracted 
by  no  other  kinship  than  that  of  sentiment 
An  influential  preacher  of  i^ris,  Smglin,  an 
adherent  of  St  Cyran,  was  particularly  ac- 
tive in  the  cause.  It  was  Singlin*s  strange 
peculiarity,  that  in  comlnon  life  he  expressed 
himself  but  with  difficulty,  but  as  soon  as  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  an  overpowering  flow  of 
eloquence  burst  from  his  lips.t  He  ^nt 
those  who  adhered  most  zealously  to  him  to 
Portroyal,  where  they  were  gladly  wel- 
comed. They  were  young  clergymen  and 
sch<^rs,  substantial  merchants,  men  of  the 
best  frimilies,  physicians  already  of  considera- 


*  IMmoirea  d'Araauld  d'AndiUjJ.  p.  341. 
f  IMoBoiref  d«iroBiaiiie»  ii.  p.  SB3. 
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Ue  standing,  members  of  other  order?,  but  all 
of  them  men  whom  nothing  but  inward  iuY- 
poise  and  decided  conviction  urged  to  this 
step. 

Many  were  the  religious  exercises  prac- 
tised in  this  retirement,  which  resembled  a 
Yolnntary  convent  held  together  by  no  vows ; 
the  churches  were  diligently  visited ;  prayer 
was  frequent  both  in  common  and  in  private ; 
agricultural  pursuits  were  plied,  and  some 
fbw  members  practised  handicrafts ;  but  lite- 
rature was  the  chief  occupation :  the  society 
of  Portroyal  was  likewise  a  sort  of  literary 
academy. 

Whikt  the  Jesuits  were  piling  up  erudi- 
tion in  enormous  folios,  or  losing  themselves 
in  the  revolting  scholastic  subtleties  of  an 
artificial  system  of  morals  and  dogmas,  the 
Jansenists  addressed  themselves  to  the  na- 
tion. 

•  They  began  to  translate  the  scriptures,  the 
fiithers,  and  Latin  books  of  prayer.  They 
had  the  happy  skill  to  avoid  the  antiquated 
Frankish  forms  that  had  previously  disfigured 
works  of  Uie  kind,  and  to  express  themselves 
in  an  attractive  and  intelligible  manner.  An 
educational  establishment  which  they  fcH-roed 
in  Portroyal  gave  them  occasion  to  compose 
school-books  on  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
l^ages,  logic,  and  geometry,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  men  of  original  conceptions,  present- 
ed new  methods,  the  merit  of  which  became 
universally  acknowledged.*  At  intervals 
they  produced  works  of  a  diflerent  kind,  con- 
troversial writings,  the  acuteness  and  preci- 
sion of  which  annihilated  their  adversaries ; 
works  of  profound  piety,  such  as  the  Heures 
de  Port  Royal,  which  were  greedily  caught 
up,  and  were  as  fresh,  and  in  as  great  de- 
mindf  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  as  the  first 
day.  From  amongst  them  issued  minds  of 
such  scientific  eminence  as  PascaPs,  cory- 
phei  of  French  poetry  like  Racine,  scholars 
of  the  most  extensive  reading,  like  Tille- 
roont  Their  efibrts  reached,  as  we  see,  far 
beyond  the  theological  and  '  ascetic  circle 
marked  out  by  Janse  and  du  Verger.  It  is 
surely  not  venturing  too  far  to  assert,  that  this 
community  of  gifted  men,  animated  with  a 
grand  purpose,  who  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course spontaneously  evolved  a  new  tone  of 
expression,  and  a  new  mode  of  communica- 
ting ideas,  exercised  in  general  a  very  re< 
markable,  inwardly-working  influence  on  the 
literature  of  Fralnce,  and  diereby  on  that  of 
Eqfope, — that  to  it  may  in  part  be  traced 
back  the  literary  splendour  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Was  it  possible  that  the  spirit  that  prompt- 
ed to  all  tliese  productions,  should  fiaiil  U>  win 
its  way  through  them  to  the  nation  at  brge  1 
In  every  quarter  adherents  arose,  especially 

•  Notice  de  Peiltoi,  prefixed  to  the  Memof  n  of  AndillT, 
i.  in  other  reepecte  a  work  mftrrelloiif  m  \\»  fxij  fpirit. ' 


among  the  parish  clergy,  who  had  long  de- 
tested the  Jesuit  contiBssional  system.  At 
times, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  cardi- 
nal Retz,---the  principles  of  the  society  seem- 
ed likelj  to  gain  ground  among  the  higher 
clergy ;  important  places  were  conferred  en 
some  of  the  members.  Ere  long  we  find 
them  not  only  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  even  in  Spain  they  had  partisans ; 
as  early  as  the  times  of  Innocent  X.  a  Jan* 
senist  teacher  was  heard  publicly  preaching 
in  Rome.* 

The  grand  question  now  was,  in  what 
light  would  the  Roman  see  regard  these 
opinions. 

The  potUion  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  partie$. 

The  same  strife  had  been  revived,  only  un- 
der some  modification  of  form,  which  fbr^ 
years  before  neither  Clement  VIL  nor  Paul 
V.  had  ventured  to  decide. 

i  know  not  whether  Urban  VIII.  or  Inno- 
cent X.  would  have  been  more  determined, 
had  it  not  unfortunately  occurred  that  a  pas- 
sage appeared  in  the  work  of  Jansenius  at 
which  the  Roman  see  took  great  oflence  on 
other  grounds. 

In  his  third  book  on  the  state  of  innocence, 
Jansenius  adverts  to  a  tenet  of  St  Augustine's, 
concerning  which  he  cannot  deny  that  it  had 
been  condenmed  by  the  Roman  court  For  a 
moment  he  ponders  which  of  the  two  he  shall 
follow, — the  &ther  or  the  pope.  After  some 
deliberation,  however,  he  remarks,!  that  the 
Roman  see  occasionally  condemns  simply  for 

*  Deone,  torn.  Iv.  "  Fu  citato  per  il  sant'  officio  moD- 
Bieur  Honoraio  Herzan  (Hereeni)  douor  della  Sorbona  di 
Pari^,  per  la  predlca  che  fece  in  San  Luifi  n«I  giomo 
della  feeta,  neila  quale*  aoetenne  e  difese  ropiaioQedi 
Jansenio  con  esallarlo  per  unico  interprete  di  S.  Acoiti- 
no:  non  specificandolo,  ma  per6  delineandolo  che  da  d- 
atfcheduno  era  inteeo.  Eali  si  ritirb  in  casa  delP  amba»- 
ciaior  di  Francia  e  di  1ft  a  Fariggi.  II  suo  libro  h  prohibi* 
to,  et  il  maestro  del  sacro  palazzo  ne  ha  havuto  qoalche 
traTaclio  per  havmne  permessa  la  stampa:  egli  si  scnaa 
con  dire  che  veniva  dedicaio  al  pi^Mieterain  lingaa 
francese,  la  quale  egli  non  intendC)  perO  contenendo  II 
libro  I'opinionefavorevole  air  opinione  loro  contro  Topi- 
nione  de'  Gesuiti."  [Monsieur  Honor6  Henent,  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  was  cited  before  the  holjr  <^lce 
for  the  sermon  he  preached  in  the  church  of  St.  Luigi  on 
the  saint's  day,  in  which  he  maintained  and  defended  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius,  extolling  him  as  the  only  interpre- 
ter of  St.  Augustine,  not  mentioning  him  \>j  name,  mil 
indicating  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood  bj 
eveiy  body.  He  withdrew  to  the  house  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  from  thence  to  Paris.  His  book  is  prohibit- 
ed,  and  the  maestro  del  sacro  palazzo  got  into  some  trou- 
ble for  having  allowed  it  to  be  printed :  for  this  he  plead- - 
ed  in  excuse,  that  the  bouk,  though  containing  opinions 
favourable  to  those  of  the  Jansenists  and  hostile  to  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  dedicated  to  the  pope,  and  was  in  the 
French  language,  which  he  did  not  understand. 

t  De  statu  naturae  purse,  iii.  c.  xzii.  p.  403.  "  Quodsi," 
he  adds,  ^  vel  tunc  oAendi  poiuissei  banc  aliasque  boo- 
nullas  propositiones  ab  Augustine  doctorum  omnium  coiy- 
•phmo  traditas,  nunquaro,  arbitror.  hujusmodi  decretum  ab 
apoatolica  sede  permanasset."  [But  could  it  have  possibly 


appeared  even  then,  that  this  and  some  other  propositions 
had  come  down  from  Aue[U8tine,ihecorphy«us  of  all  doc- 
tors, never,  I  think,  would  a  decree  of  tne  son  have  ema- 
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peace's  sake,  without  thereby  meaning  to  de- 
cUre  that  false  which  it  condemns;  and  he 
pronounces  himself  absolutely  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Augustine. 

His  adversariesof  course  availed  themselves 
of  the  passage :  thev  pointed  it  out  as  an  attack 
on  the  papal  infallibility.  Urban  VIII.  was 
induced  to  express  his  displeasure  against  a 
work  which  contained,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dignity  of  the  apostolic  see,  tenets  already 
condemned  by  former  popes. 

But  this  declaration  of  the  pope's  efiected 
litt}e.  The  Jansenist  doctrine  spread  not  the 
less  vigorously,  and  a  general  schism  occurred 
in  France.  The  adversaries  of  Portroyal  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Itoman  see 
another  and  more  pointed  condemnation.  To 
this  end  they  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Jan- 
senius,  as  they  themselves  understood  them, 
in  five  propositions,  and  called  on  pope  Inno- 
cent X.  to  pronounce  his  apostolic  judgment 
thereon.'^ 

Upon  this  a  formal  investigation  was  set  on 
foot  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  congregation  of 
four  cardinals  was  appointed,  under  whose 
inspection  thirteen  theological  consultors  pro- 
ceeded to  the  examination. 

Now  the  five  propositions  were  so  drawn  up, 
that  at  the  first  glance  they  seemed  to  contain 
pure  heterodoxes,  though  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion they  appeared  capable,  at  least  in  part,  of 
an  orthodox  interpretation.!  Varieties  of  opi- 
nion arose  at  once  among  the  consultors.  Four 
of  them — two  Dominicans,  a  minorite,  Luca 
Wadding,  and  the  general  of  the  Augustins — 
deemed  sentence  of  condemnation  unadvisa- 
ble:  the  rest,  however,  were  for  iti  The 
question  now  was,  would  the  pope  side  with 
the  majority  1 

The  whole  controversary  was  disagreeable 
to  Innocent  X.  He  detested  all  difficult  theo- 
logical investigations ;  but  for  this  one  in  par- 
ticular he  further  perceived,  that,  however  it 
should  be  decided,  nothing  but  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  ensue  fh>m  it  He  could  not 
decide,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  so  large 
a  majority.  **  When  he  approached  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,"  says  Pallavicini,  "  and  mea^ 
sured  with  his  eye  the  boldness  of  the  leap, 
he  hung  back,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  for- 
wards.^ 

But  these  scruples  were  not  shared  by  the 
whole  court  Immediately  at  the  pope's  side 
stood  a  secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Chigi,  who 
incesiantly  spurred  him  on.  Chigi  bad  got 
hold  of  the  book  and  read  it  when  he  was  in 

•  PallaTlcint:  Viu  dl  Alessandro  YTI. :  *<  Accioche  ben 
Inflbnnaio  dichiarasBe  t\b  che  doveapenn^terai  o  prolbirai 
Intorao  cinque  piinclpali  propoaitioni  di  quell'  auiore." 
£In  order  that,  on  full  information,  he  might  declare  what 
waa  to  be  permitted  or  prohibited  with  respect  to  the  five 
principal  propoeiilona  of  that  author.] 

t  Racine:  Abr6g6  de  rhiatoire  ecclMaatlque,  torn.  zl. 
p.  15. 

t  Pall  avici  nit  who  was  one  of  the  consultors,  com  muni* 
cates  these  details.  He  says  of  the  pope.  **  H  suo  intelletto 
alieniMiow  di  souicliesae  scolasUche.'* 


C6iogo%  and  oven  then  the  above-named  pas* 
sage  had  so  kindled  his  devout  wrath,  that  he 
flung  the  book  from  him.  His  displeasure  had 
been  strengthened  bv  some  members  of  the 
German  monastic  order&  He  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  congregation  of  inquiry,  and 
had  done  his  part  towards  bringing  about  the 
result  He  now  urged  the  pope  not  to  keep 
silence, — silence,  he  said,  would  in  thb  case 
be  taken  for  consent ;  he  must  not  suffer  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  to  fall  into  di9> 
credit ;  it  was  assuredly  one  of  the  high  prero- 
gatives of  the  apostolic  see  to  decide  the 
doubts  of  the  fi^ithful.* 

Innocent  was,  as  we  know,  a  man  who  had 
sufiered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  sudden 
impressions.  In  an  unlucky  hour  he  was 
overcome  by  the  representations  made  to  him 
of  the  danger  threatening  the  papal  infallibi- 
lity. The  day  being  that  of  St  Athanasins, 
he  took  these  representations  for  a  warning 
from  on  high.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1653,  he 
published  his  bull,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
five  propositions  as  heretical,  blasphemous,  and 
accursed.  He  declared  that  he  hoped  thus  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  church ;  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  that  the  bark  of 
the  church  might  hold  her  course  through 
tranquil  seas,  and  arrive  at  the  haven  of  bliss.! 
But  how  totally  diflferent  was  the  result  des- 
tined to  be. 

The  Jansenists  denied  that  the  propositions 
condemned  were  to  be  found  in  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  and  still  more  positively,  that  they 
were  understood  by  themselves  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  had  been  condetnned. 

Now  indeed  it  became  manifest  in  what  a 
false  position  Uie  Roman  court  had  placed 
itself.  The  French  bishops  urgently  demand- 
ed that  Rome  should  declare  the  five  proposi- 
tions to  have  been  actually  coiidemned  in  the 
sense  intended  by  Jansenius.  Chigi,  who 
meanwhile  had  ascended  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  VlL,  was  the 
less  in  a  condition  to  refuse  this,  since  he  had 
himself  been  so  active  in  effecting  the 
condemnation.  He  accordingly  pronounced, 
pointedly  and  formally,  that,  "  the  five  pro- 
positions had  decidedly  been  extracted  from 
the  work  of  Jansenius,  and  condemned  in  the 
sense  of  their  author."{ 

But  the  Jansenists  were  ready  armed 
against  this.  They  replied,  that  a  declaration 
of  this  kind  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  papal 
authority ;  that  the  papal  inftillibility  did  not 
extend  to  a  judgment  respecting  facts. 
Thus  to  the  dogmatical  controversy  was 


•  Communicated  by  PallaTlclnl. 

icquel.  vl.  iil.  248.    We  learn  nom  r«i 
that  it  was  drawn  up  bj  Chlgl  and  by  Albiili  an 


t  In  Cocquel 


248.    We  learn  flrom  PallaTiclnl, 


of  the  inquisition. 

t  In  Cocquel.  vi.  ir.  151.  «*  Qunmque  illas  propositiones 
ex  llbro  pnememoratl  Comelii  Jansenii  episcopl  Iprensis 
cui  titulus  Augustinus  excerptas  ac  in  sensu  ab  eodem 
Jansenio  intenio  damnatas  nikM  declanunui  ei  defini- 
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nperadded  a  question  toucbing  the  limita  of 
the  papa]  authority :  in  their  undeoiable  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  see,  the  Jansenists  still 
knew  how  to  maintain  the  character  of  good 
catholics. 

This  party  was  no  longer  to  be  put  down. 
Attempts  were  occasionidly  made  to  that  end 
on  the  part  of  the  crown :  formularies  were 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  bull  of  condem- 
nation, which  were  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
ecclesiastics,  and  even  by  schoolmasters  and 
nuns.  The  Jansenists  made  no  difficulty  of 
condemning  the  five  propositions,  which,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  admitted  of  a  heterodox 
interpretation ;  they  only  refused  to  acknow- 
^g^  hy  an  unconditional  subscription,  that 
they  were  contained  in  Jansenius,  that  they 
were  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  their  stedlastness,  that  their  num- 
bers and  their  credit  rose  day  by  day ;  ere 
long  there  were  even  among  the  biuiops  nume- 
rous champions  of  their  opinions.* 

To  restore  peace,  at  least  outwardly,  Clement 
IX.  was  constrained,  in  the  year  1666,  to  de- 
clare himself  content  with  such  a  mode  of 
subscription  as  even  a  Jansenist  could  comply 
with.  He  was  satisfied  with  a  general  con- 
demnation of  the  five  propositions,  without 
insisting  that  they  had  actually  been  put  forth 
by  Jan8eniU8.f  Now  this  in  reality  implied 
an  essential  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  Rome :  not  only  did  it  allow  its  claim 
to  decide  on  matters  of  ikct  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  it  even  acquiesced  in  seeing  its 


*  Letter  from  nineteen  bishops  to  the  pope,  Dec.  1, 1667. 
**  Novum  et  inaudiium  apud  noe  nonnulii  dogma  procude- 
rant,  ecclesi«  nempe  decrelisqnibusquotidiana  necreve- 
Imta  divinitus  facta  deciduniur,  certam  el  inlallibilem  con- 
gtare  veritatem."  [Some  persons  have  set  up  a  new  and 
unprecedented  doctrine  among  us,  to  wit,  thai  decrees  de- 
ciding on  every  day  oiauerB  of  fact,  not  matters  (^divine 
revelation,  are  imrlced  by  certain  and  in&llible  truth.] 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  recognized  solution  of  the  question  of 
«droit»' and  "fait." 

t  The  last  formulary  of  Alexander  VIT.  (I6th  Feb.  1665,) 
runs  thus :  "  Je  reietie  et  condamne  sinc^reroent  les  cinq 
pcopositions  ejctraltesdu  livre  de  Cornelius  Jcuis^nius  inti- 
tule Augusiinus,  et  dans  le  sens  du  m^me  autenr,  comme 
le  mint  si^e  apostotique  les  a  condamn^es  par  les  susdl- 
tes  constitutions."  [1  reject  and  condemn  sincerely  the 
five  propositions  extracted  from  the  book  of  Cornelius  Jan- 
senius, entitled  'Augusiinus,'  and  in  the  sense  of  the  same 
author,  as  the  holy  apostolic  see  has  condemned  them  by 
the  aforesaid  constitutions.!  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  n.ore  circumsumial  declaration  of  peace:  **Vous 
devez  vousobiiger  k  condemnor sincArement,  pleinement, 
sans  aocune  reserve  ni  exception  tons  les  sens  que  I'^lise 
el  le  pape  ont  condamn^  et  condamnent  dams  les  cinq 
propositions."  [You  are  to  hold  yourself  bound  to  con- 
demn  sincerely,  fully,  and  without  any  reserve  or  excep- 
tion, all  the  senses  which  the  church  and  the  pope  have 
condemned  and  do  condemn  in  the  five  proposftions.l  A 
second  article  follows:  "D^clarons  que  ce  seroii  faJre 
injvre  ft  I'^lise  de  comprendre  entre  les  sens  condamn^ 
dans  ces  propositions  la  doctrine  de  St.  Augustine  et  de 
St.  Thomas,  touchant  la  grace  efficace  par  ellemdme  n^- 
eassaire  ft  toutes  les  actions  de  la  pi^  Chr«tienne  et  la 
pr^eetination  gratuite  des  £lus."  [We  declare  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  church,  to  include  within  the 
meanings  condemned  in  these  propositions,  the  doctrine  of 
Su  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas,  touching  grace  efficaci- 
ous of  itself,  and  necessary  to  all  the  actions  of  Christian 
piety,  and  touching  the  gratuitous  predestination  of  the 
elect.] 


sentence  of  condemnaticm  pronounced  vpoi 
Jansenius  remain  null  and  void. 

From  that  period  the  party  of  St  Cyran  and 
Jansenius  rose  more  and  more  in  strength  and 
importance,  tolerated  by  the  curia,  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  royal  court  (the  well 
known  minister  Pompone  was  a  sonof  Andilly), 
and  encouraged  by  some  of  the  nobles.  Its 
literary  activity  now  wrought  its  full  eflect 
upon  the  nation.  But,  simultaneouieily  with 
the  rise  of  the  society,  there  had  |frown  up  a 
lively  opposition  to  the  Roman  see;  the  Jan- 
senists well  knew,  that,  had  matters  gont  u 
the  curia  intended,  they  could  never  have  sol^ 
sisted  as  a  party. 

Relation  qf  the  Rommn  eeeto  the  tempord 
power. 

By  this  tone  theto  had  likewise  arisen  ia 
another  quarter  an  opposition,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  not  less  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jan- 
senists, and  one  that  constantly  increased  in 
vehemence,  and  spread  more  widely. 

The  Roman  see  began,  in  the  seventeenth 
centunr,  to  assert  its  jurisdictional  preiro^- 
tives,  t  know  not  whether  with  naore  vivacity 
and  efiect,  but  certainly  with  more  system  and 
unbending  rigour.  Urban  VJIL,  who  owed 
his  elevation  in  part  to  the  distinction  he  had 
acquired  as  a  zealous  champion  of  these 
cUims,*  ^itablished  a  special  C9ngregation  of 
Immunities.  He  entrusted  to  a  few  cardinab 
— who,  as  usual  with  their  class,  were  in  eor* 
respondence  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
who,  as  yoan^  prelates,  would  hope  to  be  pro- 
moted accordmg  to  the  zeal  with  which  thej 
discharged  the  duty — the  task  of  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  all  the  encroachments  of 
sovereigns  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
From  that  Ume  the  vigilance  exercised  wai 
much  keener  and  more  regular,  and  the  ad- 
monitions more  urgent ;  official  zeal  and  pe^ 
sonal  interest  co-operated ;  the  public  spirit  of 
the  court  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  piety,  to 
watch  jealously  over  every  item  of  those  an- 
cient hereditary  right&f 

•  Relatione  de'  iv  ambasciatori,  1626.  **  Profeosa  sopm 
tutte  le  cose  haver  I'animo  inflessibile  e  che  la  sua  inde> 
pendenza  non  atametta  alcuna  ragione  de^V  int^esti  de* 
princibi.  Ma  quelle  in  che  preme  con  insistenza  et  achs 
tende  IMmpi^o  di  tutto  il  suo  spirito  «  di  conservare  e  di 
accrescer  la  giurisdfuione  ecclesiasttca.  Questo  mede- 
simo  concetto  til  sempre  sostenuto  dal  pontefice  nella  laa 
minor  fortuna,  e  cib  6  state  anchecrandissima  causa  dellt 
sua  esaltatione."  [He  professes  above  all  things,  inflexi- 
ble determination  and  independence,  not  to  be  swayed  by 
any  consideration  of  the  Interests  of  sovereigns.  But  what 
he  most  urgently  insists  on,  and  what  he  bends  all  the 
power  of  his  mind  to,  is  the  conservation  and  the  augmco* 
tation  of  the  ecclesiastical  iurisdiction.  This  sameibongbt 
was  always  cherished  by  the  pope  when  in  lower  stitio&i 
and  it  likewise  proved  in  a  very  great  measure  the  cauf* 
of  his  elevation.] 

t  Joh.  Bapt.  de  Luca  S.  R.  £.  Caidinalis :  Relatio  curi0 
Romans,  16^  Pise.  xvii.  p.  109.  "Etiamapudbonoiet 
zelantes  ecclesiasticos  remanet  quiMtio,  an  hujus  conpe* 
gationis  erectio  ecclesiastictt  Immunitati  et  jurisdiaionl 
proflcua  vel  prtsjudicialis  fuerit,  potlssime  quia  bonofl 
quidem  sed  foite  indiscretus  vel  asper  xelus  aIiqvonun> 
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Bat  was  it  likely  that  tlie  states  would  wil- 
lingly submit  to  this  more  strict  supervision  1 
The  feeling  of  religious  union,  that  had  been 
kindled  in  the  conflict  with  protestantism, 
was  OTown  cdd ;  every  efibrt  of  the  nations 
was  bent  towards  the  attainment  of  internal 
strength  and  political  compactness;  the  court 
of  Rome  found  itself  involved  in  rancorous 
disputes  with  all  the  catholic  states. 

Even  the  Spaniards  at  times  made  attempts 
to  restrict  the  influential  interference  of  Rome, 
as  for  instance  in  Naples,  where  they  desired 
to  introduce  some  civil  assessors  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  inquisition.  The  court  of  Rome 
rather  hesitated  about  admitting  the  emperor's 
claim  to  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  for  fear 
he  should  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  greater  degree  of  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence. The  estates  of  the  German  empire 
sought  in  the  election  capitulations  of  1654 
and  1656  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nun- 
cios and  of  the  curia  by  stricter  provisicma 
Venice  was  incessantly  in  commotion  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome 
over  the  nomination  to  spiritual  appointments 
in  the  country,  the  pensions  and  the  arrogaut 
pretensions  of  the  nepot^ :  sometimes  Genoa, 
sometimes  Savoy  found  occasion  to  recal  their 
ambassadors  from  Rome :  but  the  most  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  Rome,  was  that  which  it 
encountered  from  the  French  church,  as  might 
have  been  expected  fVom  the  principle  on 
which  the  restoration  of  the  latter  had  been 
effected."^  There  was  no  end  to  the  cry  of 
grievances  set  up  by  the  nuncios,  particularly 
aa  regarded  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction :  before  they  took  a  single 
step,  appeals  were  lodged  against  them ;  ques- 
tions of  marriage  were  taken  out  of  their  hands 
pnder  the  pretence  that  there -was  abduction 
in  the  given  case ;  they  were  excluded  from 
interference  in  criminal  trials;  clergymen 
were  sometimes  executed  without  having  been 
previously  degraded ;  the  kin^,  of  his  own  sole 
authority,  issued  edicts  touching  heresy  and 
simony ;  the  tenths  to  the  crown  had  gradually 
become  a  permanent  tax.  The  more  appre- 
hensive retainers  of  the  curia  looked  on  these 
usurpations  as  harbingers  of  schism. 

qui  circa  ioHia  aam  regebant,  aliqum  produxit  Inconveni- 
tntia  prvjadicialia,  atque  asperitatit  vel  nimium  exacts 
et  ezorbHaniifl  defensioDis  opinionera  impreMit  apud  secih 
larM.*'  [It  remaina  a  question  even  amonggood  and  zeal' 
oiM  ecclesiaatica,  whether  the  eatabliahment  of  ihia  congre- 
gation has  been  advantageoiM  or  prejadlcial  to  eccleaiaa- 
tical  private  and  Juriadiction,  aapeclally  because  the 
bonesi  but  poiiaps  indiacreet  or  haran  seal  of  aome  perK>na 
who  had  the  direaion  of  It  in  the  beginning,  produced  aome 
hurtful  inconveniencea,  and  conreyed  to  the  minda  of  the 
laHy  an  impreMlonof  harBhneaa,or  of  too  rigoroua  and  ez- 
orfofiant  an  aaaenion  of  riKhtl  A  very  important  confet- 
fion  to  be  made  by  a  cardinal. 

«  Relatione  della  numiatura  di  Fianciadi  Monar*  Scot^ 
ti,  1641.  6  Aprile.  He  has  a  diatinct  section,  Del  impedl- 
menii  della  nuntlarura  ordinarla:  **  LI  giudici  reel  at  pu6 
dire  che  leTino  tutu  la  giuriadittione  eccloa-  In  Francia 
alii  prelatj."  [It  ia  a  (act  that  the  royal  Judgea  take  the 
entire  eccleaiaaiical  hariadiction  in  France  oat  of  the 
hands  of  the  prelates.] 


The  mutual  bearing  of  the  parties  resoltinff 
from  these  disputes,  was  necessarily  connected 
with  other  circumstances  besides,  especially 
with  the  political  attitude  assumed  by  the-court 
of  Rome. 

Out  of  deference  to  Spain,  neither  Innocent 
nor  Alexander  ventured  to  recognize  Porto- 
gal,  which  had  separated  fropi  that  monarchy, 
nor  to  grant  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops 
nommated  there.  Almost  the  whole  legiti- 
mate episcopacy  of  Portugal  died  out;  church 
property  was  in  great  part  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  the  army ;  kmg,  clerffy,  and  laity, 
lost  the  habit  of  their  former  submiasivenesi 
to  Rome. 

But  independently  of  this,  the  popes  after 
Urban  VIII.  again  inclined  to  the  uAe  of  Spain 
and  Austria. 

This  need  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  su- 
perior strength  of  France  so  soon  put  on  a 
character  formidable  to  the  general  freedom 
of  Europe.  In  addition  to  Uiis,  these  same 
popes  had  owed  their  elevation  to  Spanish  in- 
fluence, and  both  were  personal  enemies  of 
Mazarin.*  In  Alexander  this  enmity  display* 
ed  itself  with  ever  increasing  force :  he  could 
not  forgive  the  cardinal  that  he  had  allied 
himself  with  Cromwell,  and  long  prevented 
peace  with  Spain  from  personal  motives. 

Now  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Roman  see  became  more 
and  more  inveterate  in  France,  and  broke  out 
from  time  to  thne  into  violent  explosions. 
Severely  was  Alexander  made  to  experience 
thisi 

A  dispute  which  aroee  ui  Rome  between  the 
suite  of  the  French  ambassador  de  Crequy  and 
the  Corsican  city  guard,  in  which  de  Cr^uy 
was  at  last  persontdly  insulted,  gave  the  king 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  quarreu 
of  the  Roman  see  with  the  houses  of  Este  and 
Farnese,  and  finally  of  absolutely  marching 
troops  into  Italy.  The  unfortunate  pope  en- 
deavoured to  save  himself  by  means  of  a  secret 
protest :  but  he  was  obliged  in  the  foce  of  the 
world,  to  concede  all  the  king's  demands  in 
the  treaty  of  Pisa.  The  fond  ness  of  the  popes 
for  inscriptions  in  their  honour  is  well  known ; 
not  a  stone,  it  is  said,  did  they  Bufhr  to  be  set 
in  a  wall  without  their  cyphers.  Alexander 
was  compelled  to  endure  the  erection  of  a 
pyramid  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  squares 
of  his  capital,  the  inscription  on  which  was  to 
perpetuate  his  humiliation. 


•  Deone,  Ottobre,  1644 :  *<  SI  ta  Teramente  che  V  eecla* 
aione  di  FuifUio  fiota  da  cardioali  Franceai  nel  conclavs 
non  era  Tolonta  regia,  n«  inatanaa  del  Ci*  Antonio,  ma 
opera  del  CI*  Masaarini  emulo  e  poco  ben  afTetto  al  O 
Fanairoli,  11  quale  prevedea  che  doreva  aver  gran  parte 
in  queato  ponteficato.*'  Hi  i§  known  ibr  certain  the  ex* 
cluaion  of  the  Puifilio,  eifected  by  the  French  cardlnali 
in  the  oonclaTO,  waa  not  in  pumiance  of  the  roval  will, 
nor  at  the  inatance  of  cardinal  Antonio,  but  waa  the  work 
of  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  cardlMt 
FaBxlrolo,  who  he  foreaaw  waa  likely  to  play  an  importaal 
pan  In  that  pontUlcate.]    Ai  was  actuaily  the  caae. 
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This  act  alone  was  sure  greatly  to  degrade 
the  dignity  of  the  papacy. 

But  furthermore,  that  dignity  had  already 
begua  to  decline  from  about  the  year  1660. 
The  papal  see  had  originated  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  and  by  its  negotiations  furthered  it 
and  brought  it  to  a  conclusion :  it  had  been 
present  by  its  ambassadors  at  the  arrangement 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  but  even  then  it 
had  felt  constrained  to  protest  against  the 
stipulations  agreed  on :  lastly,  it  did  not  even 
ostensibly  take  any  part  in  the  peace  of  the 

arenees;  the  contracting  parties  avoided 
nitting  its  envoys  to  the  conference ;  scarce- 
ly was  it  thought  of  in  the  transaction.*  How 
soon  afterwards  followed  treaties  of  peace,  in 
which  papal  fiefs  were  disposed  of  without  so 
much  as  consulting  the  ^pape  I 

TransUum  to  the  later  epochs  qfthe  papacy. 

It  is  by  all  means  a  most  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  that  a^rds  us  an  insight  into  the  gen- 
eral course  of  human  afiairs,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment the  papacy  broke  down  in  the  execution 
of  its  plans  for  the  renovation  of  its  uni  venal 
.  supremacy,  it  began  likewise  to  Mi  into  inter- 
nal decay. 

Everything  pertaining  to  it  had  undergone 
a  fundamental  repair  during  the  period  of  pro- 
gress and  restoration.  The  doctrines  of  the 
church  had  been  renovated,  its  privileges  more 
strongly  centralized,  alliances  had  b^n  form- 
ed with  sovereigns,  fresh  life  had  been  infused 
into  the  old  orders,  and  new  ones  had  been 
founded,  the  force  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
had  been  firmly  compacted,  and  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  church  policy,  the  curia  had 
been  reformed  morally  and  intellectually,  and 
everything  brought  to  bear  on  the  one  object 
'  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority  and 
of  the  catholic  &ith. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  a  new  cre- 
ation; it  was  a  reanimation  through  the  might 
of  new  ideas,  which,  abolishing  some  abuses, 
did  but  carry  along  with  a  fresh  impulse  the 
already  existing  elements  of  social  life. 

Now  undoubtedly  a  renovation  of  this  scMrt 
is  more  exposed  to  the  decay  of  the  vivifying 
principle  than  is  a  radically  new  creation. 

The  first  check  which  the  catholic  restora- 
tion encountered  befel  it  in  France.  The  pa- 
pal authority  could  not  force  its  way  upon  the 
beaten  path ;  it  was  doomed  to  see  Uie  ^wth 
and  elevation  of  a  church,  catholic  mdeed, 
but  not  moulded  under  the  influences  it  in- 
tended, and  to  be  reduced  to  enter  on  a  com- 
promise with  that  church. 

There  followed  other  occurrences  tending 

•  Galeasso  GtMddo  Priorato  della  pace  conclun  ft%  le 
due  corone,  1664,  has  at  p.  ISO,  **  CHMerTaUoni  aopra  le 
cause  per  le  qtude  si  conclude  la  pace  aensa  intenrento 
del  papa."  We  learn  hence  that  the  bad  feeling  between 
the  pope  and  Masartn  in  those  times  vras  matter  of  noto- 
rietj. 


to  the  same  end : — ^violent  internal  dissensions 
arose,  controversies  upon  the  most  important 
points  of  faith,  and  upon  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority ;  nepotism 
unfolded  itself  in  the  curia  in  a  perilous  man- 
ner ;  the  financial  resources,  instead  of  being 
wholly  directed  to  their  legitimate  purpose, 
were  rendered  mainly  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  single  families. 

But  Rome  luid  still  a  grand  and  universal 
object,  towards  which  it  strode  onwards  with 
extraordinary  good  fortune.  In  this  high  en- 
deavour all  contradictions  were  reconciled, 
the  conflicts  concerning  doctrine  and  the  tem- 
poral pretensions  of  the  church  were  assuaged, 
the  discords  of  the  sovereign  powers  heided, 
the  progress  of  the  common  enterprises  sus- 
tained :  the  curia  was  the  centre  and  the  bea- 
con of  the  catholic  world ;  the  work  (^conve^ 
sion  sped  on  the  grandest  scale. 

Yet  we  have  seen  how  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  desired  end  was  not  reached,  but  that  the 
aspiring  church  was,  through  dissensions  with- 
in and  resistance  without,  flung  back  upon 
itself. 

Thenceforth  all  the  afl&irs  of  the  sUte,aiid 
the  whole  internal  condition  of  the  papal  do* 
minions  likewise  assdmed  another  aspect 

Devotedness  is  a  feeling  inseparable  from 
the  spirit  of  conquest  and  acquisition  that  aims 
at  a  great  purpose ;  it  is  incompatible  with  a 
narrow  selfishness.  The  curia  was  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  worldly  enjoyment  and 
of  lucre.  A  society  of  annuitants  spruog  np. 
which  thought  itself  fully  entitled  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
ecclesiastical  administration.  Whilst  the? 
fatally  abused  their  usurped  rights,  they  still 
clung  to  it  with  the  same  zeu  as  though  it 
were  bound  up  with  the  very  essence  cfthe 
fitith. 

This  it  was  that  provoked  implacable  resist- 
ance from  opposite  quarters. 

A  doctrine  came  forth,  which,  ori|[inatinflf 
from  a  new  view  of  the  profbunder  principles 
of  religion,  was  condemned  and  persecuted  bj 
the  Roman  court,  but  could  never  be  put 
down.  The  several  states  assumed  a  more 
independent  position ;  they  emancipated  themj 
selves  from  their  subservience  to  the  papu 
policy ;  they  challenged  for  themselves  a  right 
of  absolute  control  over  their  own  internal 
aflSiirs,  that  continually  narrowed  the  infla" 
ence  of  the  curia  even  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. 

On  these  two  grand  points  hang  all  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  papacy. 

Epochs  followed,  in  which,  so  far  frwn  mani- 
festing any  spontaneous  activitv,  it  ratha 
seems,  while  assailed  now  on  this  side  and 
now  on  that,  to  have  been  every  moment  oc- 
cupied with  the  sole  thought  how  it  might 
best  defend  itself. 

The  attention  of  mankind  is  usually  attract- 
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ed  by  energy  and  power,  and  it  is  only  by 
following  out  the  efficient  cause  that  the  event 
can  be  understood ;  nor  does  it  come  within 
the  design  of  this  work  to  describe  the  later 
epochs  of  the  papacy.  Nevertheless  they  pre- 
sent an  exceedingly  remarkable  spectacle; 
and  as  we  began  with  a  review  of  the  earlier 
ages,  so  we  can  hardly  close  the  subject  with- 
out making  an  attempt,  though  but  a  brief  one, 
to  survey  Uie  papacy  likewise  in  its  more  re- 
cent stage. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our 
notice  is  the  attack  on  the  part  of  the  states. 
It  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
division  of  the  catholic  world  into  two  hostile 
portions,  the  Austrian  and  the  French  party, 
which  the  pope  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  master  or  to  appease.  The  political  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Kome,  determined  the  mea- 
sure of  ecclesiastical  devotedness  which  it 
encountered.  We  have  already  seen  the 
manner  in  which  this  state  of  thmgs  began : 
let  us  now  observe  its  further  progress. 

Louis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XL 

However  staunch  a  catholic  was  Louis 
XTV.,  it  yet  seemed  intolerable  to  him  that 
the  Roman  see  should  pursue  an  independent 
policy,  nay,  one  that  often  ran  counter  to  his 
own. 

Clement  X.  (1670  to  1676,)  and  his  nephew 
Pauluzzi  Altieri,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,*  as  had  Innocent  and  Alexander, 
and  if  not  Clement  IX.,  at  least  his  court  and 
adherents.  Louis  XIV.  revenged  himself  for 
this  by  incessant  inroads  upon  the  spiritual 
power. 

He  arbitrarily  confiscated  church  property, 
oppressed  various  monastic  orders,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  burthen ing  the  church  livings 
with  military  pensions ;  he  sought  to  extend 
;to  provinces  in  which  it  had  never  been  in 
force,  the  right  which  had  become  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  regale^  of  appro- 
priating the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics, 
and  fillmg  up  the  benefices  dependent  upon 
them ;  he  inflicted  the  most  severe  wound  on 
the  Roman  annuitants,  by  subjecting  the 
remission  of  moneys  to  the  court  of  Rome  to 
a  crippling  supervision.! 


«  Morotini :  SeUtione  di  Francia,  1671.  <*  ConoscIuU 
saturate  paitialiU  del  cardi*  Altieri  per  la  corona  cattoU- 
ca  rende  alia  Xb»-  soepetu  ogni  sua  attione.  II  ponlefice 
preeenie  6  considerato  come  an  imagine  del  dominio  che 
rif lede  Teramente  neir  arbltrio  del  ntpoie."  [I'he known 
partiality  of  cardinal  Altieri  for  the  catholic  crown  ren> 
den  OTenr  action  of  his  suspiciouf  to  the  most  Christian 
king.  Tne  present  pope  is  considered  but  an  efl^  of  the 
power  of  the  see,  which  reali  j  resides  in  the  will  of  his 
nephew.] 

t  Instruttione  per  Monsr*  Arcivescoyo  di  Fatrasso,  1674. 
**  Queste  fatio  arrirato  alia  cone  sicome  eccit6  lo  stupore 
e  lo  scandolo  universale,  cos!  penrenuto  alia  noiiiia  di  N. 
Sre*  mosse  an  estremo  cordoglio  neU'animo  di  S.  BeatM*** 
[On  this  laa  becominf  known  to  the  court,  it  excited 
tmlveiMl  amazeoMOt  and  scandal,  and  when  it  came  to 


He  continued  the  same  course  during  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  who  on  the  whole 
pursued  the  same  system  of  policy,  but  from 
him  Louis  encountered  resistance. 

Innocent  XL,  of  the  house  of  Odescalchi  of 
Como,  had  arrived  in  Rome  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  with  sword  and  pistol,  to  settle  himself 
in  some  secular  employment,  perhaps  in  the 
military  service  of  Naples.  The  advice  of  a 
cardinal,  who  penetrated  better  into  his  cha- 
racter tiian  he  himself  had  done,  induced  him 
to  enter  on  the  career  of  the  curia.  This  he 
did  with  so  much  devotedness  and  zeal,  gra- 
dually winning  for  himself  such  a  reputation 
for  ability  and  good  intentions,  that  during 
the  conclave  the  people  shouted  his  name 
under  the  porticoes  of  St  Peter,  and  public 
opinion  was  gratified,  when  he  came  forth 
fixxm  that  church  decked  with  the  tiara  (Sept 
21, 1676). 

He  was  a  man  who  would  summon  his  ser* 
vants  to  attend  him,  provided  always  they 
were  quite  at  leisure ;  one,  of  whom  his  con- 
fessor averred  that  he  had  never  discovered 
anything  in  him  which  could  sever  the  soul 
from  0<M';  a  gentle  and  placid  being,  whom 
yet  the  same  conscientiousness  that  ruled  his 
private  lifis,  now  also  impelled  to  fiilfil  the 
obligations  of  his  oflice  without  fear  or  truck- 
ling. 

How  vigorously  did  he  mpple  with  the 
existing  abuses,  particularly  those  in  the 
financial  department  The  out-goings  had 
risen  to  2,578,106  scudi,  91  baj. ;  the  incom- 
ings, dataria  and  spolia  included,  amounted  to 
but  2,406,500  scudi,  71  baj. ;  so  hu^e  a  deficit, 
170,000  scudi  yearly,  threatened  a  public 
bankruptcy.'^  To  Innocent  XI.  is  undoubt- 
edly due  Uie  merit  of  having  prevented  mat- 
ters reaching  that  extreme.  He  forbore  alto- 
gether firora  the  practice  of  nepotism.  He 
declared  that  he  loved  his  nephew  Don  Livio, 
whose  modesty  deserved  his  love,  but  for  that 
very  reason  he  would  not  have  him  in  the 
palace.  He  absolutely  confiscated  all  the 
officed  and  revenues  which  before  his  time  had 
been  the  perquisite  of  the  pope*s  nephews. 
He  did  the  same  with  many  other  places,  the 
existence  of  which  was  more  burthensome  to 
the  state.  He  abolished  innumerable  abuses 
and  exemptions ;  and  when  the  state  of  the 
market  at  last  made  it  practicable,  he  did  not 
hesitate  still  further  to  reduce  the  interest  on 
the  monti  ftom  four  to  three  per  centf    In  a 


the  ears  of  our  lord  the  pope,  it  caused  his  holiness  extreme 
affllciion.1 

*  State  delta  camera  nel  presante  ponteficato  dl  IniM>> 
cenzo  n.  MS.  (Bibl.  Alb.) 

t  In  a  MS.  of  763  pages  of  the  year  1743,  <*  Ereuione  et 
aggionie  de'  monti  cameimli,"  are  to  be  found  the  decrees 
and  briefs  conceminff  this  matter.  In  a  brief  of  the  jear 
1684  to  the  treasurer  Negroni,  Innocent  first  declares  his 
intention  **  d'  andar  llberando  la  camera  del  frutto  di  4  p. 
c.  .  .  che  tn  questi  tempi  6  troppo  rigoroso."  [to  reliere 
the  camera  of  the  burthen  of  inieresi  at  4  per  cent.— loo 
oppressiTe  in  these  times.] 
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few  yMtn  be  aptoally  suooeeded  in  ni^ipg 
the  public  income  to  no  iosignificaiit  excem 
above  the  expeodituie. 

With  the  fame  resolute  nHiit,  this  pope 
BOW  withstood  the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV. 

Two  Jauseoist  bishops,  who  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  regale  before  mentioned, 
were  harassed  and  persecuted  by  the  court  on 
that  account;  the  bishop  of  Pamiers  was  re- 
duced for  a  while  to  subsist  on  charity.  They 
appealed  to  the  po^,  and  Innocent  did  not 
delay  to  espouse  their  cause.* 

Once,  twice,  he  admoMshed  the  kinff  not 
to  give  ear  to  flatterers*  not  to  lay  hands  on 
the  liberties  of  the  church ;  and  bade  him  be- 
ware, lest  he  should  cause  the  fountains  of 
Divine  grace  to  dry  up  for  his  kingdom. 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  repeated  his  a£noni- 
tions  a  third  time,  but  now  he  added  that  he 
would  not  content  himself  with  mere  admo- 
nitions, but  would  employ  every  instrument 
of  that  power  which  God  had  put  into  his 
hands.  No  danger,  no  stonn  should  appal 
him ;  his  glory  was  in  the  cross  of  Christf 

It  had  always  been  a  maxim  of  the  French 
ooort  to  use  the  papal  power  as  a  check  upon 
its  clergy,  and  to  employ  the  latter  to  restrict 
the  influence  of  the  former.  But  never  did  a 
Sovereign  hold  hb  clergy  in  more  perfect 
command  than  did  Louis  XIV.  The  addresses 
they  presented  to  him  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions breathe  a  spirit  of  submissiveness  that 
has  never  been  equalled.  **  We  hardly  ven- 
ture,'* they  say,  **  to  make  requests,  for  fear 
of  setting  a  limit  to  your  majestv's  zeal  for 
the  church.  The  unhappy  privilege  of  sta- 
ting grievances,  is  now  transformed  into  the 
delightful  necessity  of  praising  our  benefac- 
tor.**! The  prince  of  Conde  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  if  the  kmg  were  of  a  mind  to 
pass  over  to  the  protestant  church,  the  clergy 
would  follow  him  with  all  speed. 

At  any  rate  the  clergy  stood  by  their  king 
against  the  pope  without  scruple  !  year  after 
year  they  put  forth  more  decided  declarations 
m  jbvour  of  the  royal  authority.  At  last 
ensued  the  convocation  of  1682.  ^It  was 
summoned  and  dissolved,**  says  a  Venetian 
ambassador,  *'  at  the  convenience  of  the  king's 
minister's,  and  guided  by  their  suggestions?'^ 
The  four  articl^  it  drew  up  have  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Gallican 
liberties.    The  first  three  reiterated  princi- 

♦  Ractne :  HiAoiTe  Ecil^siaiUqiae,  z.  p.  338. 
f  Brief  of  the  27ih  Dec.  1679. 

t  BeoBDntmice  du  clerg^  de  France  (aMembl^  4  St 
Oermain  en  La/e  en  1'  ann^e,  1660)  &ite  au  roi  le  10  iuU- 
r  riU>»e'  el  r6mMi-  J  Bapt.  Adheimar  de  BlontaU  de 


let  pari...       , 

ericnan.    IMMni.  du  cle^s^,  torn.  xiw.  p.  787. 

fPoacarini:  Relatione  di  Ftancia,  1681  *<Con  non 
dtaeiaiHe  dipeodenza  aegue  1'  ordine  ecclco-  le  maaBime 
e  r  iBteraiBe  della  cone,  come  1'  ha  latto  conoacere  V  mm- 
•eaiblea  aopra  le  vertenae  della  recalia,  unlta,  diretia  e 
diacldu  aecondo  le  conTonienxe  ed  iapirationi  del  minia- 
%mo  polHico.  Provenendo  della  mano  del  re  1'  eaaliatione 

e  iMtiina  de'  aoggetU  che  lo  compongono,  dominati  aem.  _ 

pcedanaovepretenaioneeaperanxeiBJacorgonopliiattac-   ponuno  il  tempo  di  guadagnar  gli  eretici  all' 
call  alle  comp&acenae  del  monarcacnegUftMiiaecoUri."  j  erano  plA  bollenil  le  controTenle  col  papa." 


pies  asserted  before^ — the  independence  of 
the  secular  power  as  regarded  the  spiritoil, 
the  superiority  of  councils  over  the  pope, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  Gallican  osteea 
But  the  fourth  is  particularly  remarkable, 
since  it  limits  even  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  pope.  ^  Even  in  questions  of  fiuth  tbe 
pope's  decision  is  not  incapable  of  amendment, 
so  long  as  it  has  not  received  the  assent  of 
the  church."  We  see  that  the  two  national 
authorities  supported  each  other.  The  kiof 
was  emancipated  from  the  interference  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  the  der^  froos  tbe 
unconditional  authority  of  his  q>intual  power. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  that 
though  France  was  still  within  tbe  pale  of  tbe 
catholic  church,  yet  its  foot  was  on  the  threab- 
hold  to  depart  from  out  it.  The  king  exalted 
the  propositions  above  mentioned  into  a  sort 
of  articles  of  &ith,  or  symbolical  book.  The 
teaching  in  all  schoob  was  to  be  in  con- 
formity therewith ;  no  one  was  to  obtain  t 
degree  in  the  foculues  of  law  or  theology 
w^  did  not  swear  to  those  propositions: 

But  the  pope  too  had  his  weapon.  The 
king  advanced  to  episcopal  offices  the  aotbon 
of  the  declaration,  and  the  members  of  the 
convocation,  in  preference  to  all  other  ctiidi- 
dates.  Innocent  refosed  to  grant  them  apii> 
tual  institution.  They  might  enjoy  the  reve- 
nues of  their  sees,  but  they  received  no 
ordinations,  and  could  not  exercise  coe  ipi- 
ritual  function  of  episcopacy. 

The  quarrel  became  more  complicated  fcoB 
the  fact,  that  at  this  juncture  Louis  XITn 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  evincin^r  his  perfect 
orthodoxy,  proceeded  to  his  cruel  extirpttion 
of  the  Huguenots.  He  thought  thereby  to 
render  a  great  service  to  the  catholic  church. 
It  has  also  been  alleged  that  pc^  Innocent 
was  privy  and  consenting  to  the  desip:* 
but  in  reality  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Roman  court  would  now  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  conversion  effected  by  armed  apostles: 
**  Christ  had  not  employed  that  method ;  sen 
should  be  led  but  not  dragged  into  the  tem- 

Still  fresh  dissensions  constancy  arose. 
The  French  ambassador  entered  Home  in  the 
year  1667,  with  so  strong  a  retinue,  not  less 
than  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  cavalry,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  di^te  his  claia 
to  the  right  of  asylum,  to  which  the  ambassa- 
dors in  those  days  pretended*  not  only  ftr 

»  Bonamid,  Vila  Innocentii  in  Lebrat:  BCagazlo  ^ 
p.  98,  and  Lebret'a  note  **  Alao  iat  ea  nichi  an  wklMV^- 
chen,"  &c. 

f  Venier:  Relatione  di  Francia,  1680.  •'NeiroDOt 
tentata  nella  conversion  degli  Ugonoiti  dlapiacqne  u  n, 
non  riportar  dal  pontefice  lode  che  aperava,  riceve  il  p«P* 
in  mala  parte  che  foaie  intrapreaa  aensa  ana  paiticip*- 
tiene  et  eaeguiu  con  i  noli  rigori, . . .  pubHcando  che  V 
'""•^propria  (are  mlaiaionld*^^ "'*''"  ..--.--  — 
lodoi 


foaae 
men 


>  nuoTO  non  fosse  il  mi 


*  era  aer?  ito  per  con  venire 


Fapaitoli  armati,  e  che  qoflSt 
igl  tore,  giftchs  Chriaio  non  •» 
il  mondo:  in  oUre  panre  in- 


^clu 
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their  palaces^  bat  likewise  for  the  neighbour- 
iDg  streets,  although  the  pope  had  solemnly 
repealed  the  privilege.  With  armed  force  he 
braved  the  pope  in  his  own  capital.  ''They 
come  with  horses,  and  with  chariots,"  said 
Innocent,  '*  but  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  He  pronounced  the  censure  of 
the  church  upon  the  ambassador ;  the  church 
of  Sata  Luigi,  at  which  that  functionary  had 
been  present  at  a  solemn  high  mass,  was  laid 
under  an  interdict* 

Upon  this  the  king  had  recourse  on  his  part 
to  the  most  extreme  steps,  lie  appealed  to 
a  general  council,  caused  Avignon  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  nuncio  to  be  shut  up  in 
St  Olon.  It  was  thought  he  had  in  view  to 
create  archbishop  Harlai,  who  had  sanctioned, 
if  not  prompted  all  these  steps,  patriarch  of 
France. 

To  such  a  length  had  matters  gone :  the 
French  ambassador  excommunicated  in  Rome, 
the  papal  nuncio  in  France  forcibly  detained ; 
thirty-five  French  bishops  without  canonical 
institution;  a  papal  territory  seized  by  the 
king :  here  was  scbism  in  fact  already  broken 
out  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Innocent  XL 
did  not  yield  a  foot 

If  we  ask  on  what  he  relied  in  this  tiyinj^ 
emergency,  it  was  not  on  any  effect  of  his 
censure  in  France,  not  on  the  might  of  his 
apostolic  dignity ;  but  it  was  above  all  things 
on  that  ^neral  resistance  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  enterprises  of  Louis  XIV. 
which  threatened  the  freedom  of  Europe  in 
its  very  being:  in  this  the  pope  likewise 
joined. 

He  aided  Austria  in  its  Turkish  war  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability  if  the  prosperous  issue  of 
that  undertaking  placed  the  whole  party,  and 
the  pope  with  it,  in  a  new  position. 

It  can  hardly  indeed  be  proved  that  Inno- 
cent, as  it  has  been  alleged,  was  in  direct 
alliance  with  William  IlL,  and  was  person- 
ally cognizant  of  his  designs  upon  £nffland.| 
But  we  may  with  unhesitating  conndence 
assert  that  his  ministers  were  privy  to  them. 

*  **  LegsMo  mtrchtonto  Lavardlnl  Romam  eJnflqQO  cnm 
Bonuno  pontlfiee  dtesidiam.  1697."  A  refauUon  of  La- 
Tardin,  which  investigates  this  afl&lr  with  much  dispas- 
•ionate  judgment:  it  oelongs  to  the  series  of  excellent 
politicaf  papers  which  were  called  forth  in  Germany,  the 
HetherUnds,  Sffin,  and  Italy,  by  the  assumptions  of 
Louis  XIV. 

t  Relatione  di  Roma  dl  Qiov.  Lando,  1689.  The  sub' 
•tdies  are  here  conuMited  at  two  millions  of  seodi. 

t  This  assertion  is  made  in  the  MAmoires  sur  le  r^gne 
de  FrM^ric  i.  roi  de  Pmsse,  par  lecomte  de  Dohna,  p.  78. 
It  Is  stated  that  the  letters  passed  through  queen  Chris- 
tina^ hands  to  his  fother,^qui  les  fesoit  passer  par  le 
comt<  de  Lippe,  d*oA  un  certain  Paget  les  portoit  4  la 
Haye*'  [who  forwarded  them  through  the  county  of  Lippe, 
whence  one  Paget  carried  them  to  the  Hague].  In  spite 
of  these  details,  we  roust  doubt  the  fact,  when  we  consi- 
der, that  during  all  this  period  queen  Christina  was  at 
▼arianc«  whh  the  pop*.  Her  posHion  with  regard  to  the 
pope,  as  set  foah  in  her  correspondence,  makes  me  think 
It  impossible  that  the  pope,  who  once  said  of  her  with  a 
diruf,  **6  una  donda,"  [she  is  a  woman,]  would  have 
tnisted  her  whh  such  atscret.  There  may,  for  all  thai, 
kavo  been  ncrei  despatiokei  tnm  Rone. 
48 


The  pope  was  only  told  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  lo  have  the  command  on  the 
Rhine,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  church  amnst  Louis  XIV. ;  to  this 
object  he  promised  considerable  subsidies. 
But  his  secretary  of  state,  count  Cassoni,  had 
by  the  end  of  the  year  ldS7,  positive  intelli- 
gence that  the  plan  of  the  English  malcontents 
was  to  dethrone  kin^  James,  and  to  transfer 
the  crown  to  the  pnncess  of  Orange.  The 
count  was  ill-served :  the  French  had  got  hold 
of  a  traitor  in  his  household.  It  was  from  the 
papers  which  that  man  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  in  his  master's  most  secret  cabinet, 
that  the  courts  of  France  and  England  de- 
rived their  first  knowledge  of  those  plans. 
Strange  complication !  It  was  at  the  court 
of  Rome  that  the  threads  of  a  machination 
were  destined  to  meet,  which  had  for  its  aim 
and  its  result,  to  liberate  protestantism  in  the 
West  of  Europe  fVoro  the  last  great  dan^r 
that  threatenea  it,  and  to  secure  the  English 
throne  for  ever  to  that  creed.*  Even,  as  we 
said  before,  though  Innocent  XL  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  whole  scheme,  still  it  is  undeni- 
able that  he  adhered  to  an  opposition  based 
for  the  most  part  on  protestant  resources,  and 
urged  by  protestant  impulses.  His  resistance 
to  the  candidate  for  the  archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne favoured  by  France,  was  in  the  interest 
of  that  opposition,  and  was  the  main  incentive 
to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

A  war,  however,  which,  as  regarded  FrancOt 
turned  out  very  favourable  to  Uie  papal  prin- 
ciple. If  the  pope  by  his  policy  promoted 
protestantism,  the  protestants  in  their  turn, 
whilst  maintaining  the  European  balance 
against  '*  the  exorbitant  power'*  of  France, 
were  thereby  co-operating  to  compel  that 
power  to  assent  to  the  spiritual  pretensions  of 
the  papacy. 

It  is  true  Innocent  XI.  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness that  ccmsummation ;  but  the  very  first 
ambassador  who  appeared  in  Rome  after  his 
death  (August  10, 1069,)  abandoned  the  claim 
to  the  right  of  asylum;  the  king's  bearing 
was  changed:  he  restored  Avignon,  and  b^ 
gan  to  n^otiate. 

This  was  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  pope,  Alexander  VUL,  however 
widely  he  departed  in  other  respects  from  the 
strict  example  of  his  predeoessor,  in  this  point 


a  LitUe  noUca  has  been  taken,  (though  H  is  decisive 
upon  the  subject),  of  the  Leure  6crite  par  le  Ci-  d'£tr«es, 
ambassadeor  eztraord.  de  Louis  XIV.  4  M.  de  Loavols,  18 
Dec.  1067.  (EoTr0B  de  Louis  XIV.  torn,  vi.  p.  497.  It 
shows  how  eariy  James  U.  was  informed  of  the  prnjecti 
on  foot.  Young  lord  Noribl  k,  who  was  inoegnito  i  n  Borne, 
instantly  dispatched  a  courier  to  him.  Mackintosh  (Hia- 
tory  of  the  Revolution,  ii.  167)  is  of  opinion  that  James 
was  couTinced  by  the  first  week  in  Hay,  16aJ,  of  the 
prince's  designs  upon  England.  But,  as  early  as  ihe  lOtk 
or  Uth  of  Blanch,  ha  had  said  to  the  papal  nuncio,  <'ll 
Principe  av«r  in  principal  mira  1'  Inffbilterra"  [that  the 
princeS  chief  aim  was  England].  (Lattera  dl  Honslear 
d'Adda,  ibid.  p.  346.)  BismisfoiUiae  wasthathedidnot 
confide  In  himsalf. 
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at  least  adhered  firmly  to  Inooceot*8  princi- 
ples. Alexander  proclaimed  anew  the  reso- 
lutions of  1682*  to  be  invalid  and  void,  null 
and  of  no  effect,  not  binding,  even  though 
backed  by  the  force  of  an  oath ;  declaring  that, 
day  and  niffht,  he  thought  on  them  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitterness,  a^  lifted  up  his  eyes 
with  tears  and  sobs. 

After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII. 
the  French  stramed  every  eflbrt  to  procure 
the  election  of  a  pope  of  pacific  temper  and 
disposed  to  a  reconciliation;!  such  an  one 
th^y  obtained  in  the  person  of  Antonio  Pigna- 
telli.— Innocent  XII.  (July  12,  1691.) 

But  this  pope,  too,  was  little  disposed  in 
any  respect  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  the 
Roman  see ;  and  just  as  little  had  he  any  ur- 
gent motive  for  so  doing,  since  the  allied 
arms  plied  Louis  XIV.,  with  such  formidable 
energy. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  two  years. 
Innocent  more  than  once  rejected  the  formule 
proposed  to  him  by  the  French  clergy.  At 
last  they  were  forced  to  declare,  that  all  that 
had  been  discussed  and  determined  in  the  as- 
sembly, should  be  looked  on  as  not  discussed 
and  not  determined:  '* prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  your  holiness  we  profess  our  unspeakable 
sorrow  lor  the  same."t  It  was  not  till  this 
absolute  recantation  that  Innocent  granted 
them  canonical  institution. 

Peace  was  restored  only  on  these  conditions. 


•  *<In  dktis  comitilf  anni  1682,  tam  circa  extensionem 
jvrla  r^alin  quani  circa  declarationein  de  proiestate  ec- 
dealafltica  acionim  ac  etiam  oamiuni  et  ■ingulorum  man- 
datorum,  arrefltorum,  confirmationum,  declaralionmn, 
epistolanim,  edictoram,  decretorum  quavis  auctoriiate 
thre  ecclesiaslica  sive  eliam  laicali  ediumiin,  necnon  ali- 
orum  Quomodoljbei  pcsejudicialum  prvfuorum  in  regno 
^pradicio  quandocunque  et  a  quibusvii  et  ex  qoacunque 
cauia  et  quovis  modo  uctonim  et  geeiorum  ac  inde  secu- 
torumquorumcunqaetenoref.  4lh  Aug.  1690.*'  Cocquel. 
ix.v.  38. 

f  uomenico  Contarini :  Relatione  di  Roma,  1696 :  '*  Te- 
umdoai  queota  velta  da  Francesi  biaogno  d^  un  papa  fa- 
cile ed'animoaaeai  rimesso,  e  che  poterae  facilraenie 
ener  indotio  a  modificare  la  boUa  faua  neir  agonia  di 
Aleesandro  VITI.  soprale  propoeitioni  dell'  aMerobleadel 
clero  del  anno  IBSaK,  diedero  mano  alia  elettione  di  eseo." 

t  It  has,  indeed,  been  tMened.  and  Petitot  among 
othera  (Notice  tur  Portrojal,  p.  240)  is  of  opinion,  that 
tkis  letter  waa  an  invention  of  the  Janaenine,  **  pour  r6- 
pandre  du  ridicule  et  de  I'odieux  rar  lee  nouveaux  6H- 
quet;  [to  cast  ridicule  and  odium  on  the  new  biifaops;] 
but,  in  the  fint  place,  no  other  formula  waa  ever  produced 
by  the  opposite  panj ;  secondly,  the  above  has  always 
been  acknowledged,  at  least  indirectly,  bv  the  Roman 
writers,  as,  for  instance,  by  Novaes,  Sloria  de'  Pontefici, 
torn.  xl.  p.  117 ;  lastly,  it  was  atUie  very  time  universally 
regarded,  and  even  at  court,  as  fndispuubly  genuine. 
-.  ■-- "on  arinisaTS,  **  Poco  dope  fu  preso  per  mano 
il  ncflotio  delle  chlese  di  Prancia  proponendo 

kuleoi  dichiarazione,  .  .  .  materia  vemilaU 

per  il  conso  di  due  anni  e  cpnclusa  ed  aggiustau  con  quella 
leltenecricudavescovial  papa  che  si  «  difusa  in  ogni 
parte."  [Shonly  afterwards  the  French  took  in  hand  the 
mSkir  ef  the  churches  of  their  country,  and  proposed 
various  (erms  of  declaration,  ...  the  aflbir  was  under 
iisowsion  for  the  space  of  two  yean,  and  was  concluded 
aad  adjusted  by  means  of  that  letter  from  the  bishops  to 
the  pope,  which  has  been  made  public  in  all  quartets.] 
Now  this  is  the  very  formula  In  question.  None  other 
has  ever  been  made  known.  Daunou  too,  (Essai  histo- 
rlquesur  la  puissance  temporelle  despapes,!!.  p.  196t) 
gives  this  letter  as  autbe&Uc. 


Louis  XrV.  wrote  to  the  pope  that  he  re- 
tailed his  orders  respecting  the  observance  of 
he  four  articles.  Thus  do  we  see  that  the 
Roman  see  once  more  stood  fast  upon  its  pre- 
rogatives, in  opposition  to  the  most  powerful 
of  monarchs. 

But  was  it  not  in  itself  a  grievous  disad- 
vantage, that  assertions  so  decidedly  hostile 
had  enjoyed  a  validity  legaUy  authorized  by 
the  government?  They  had  been  'proclaimed 
with  noisy  ostentation,  as  though  they  had 
been  decrees  of  the  empire ;  their  retraction 
was  made  privately,  in  the  quietest  way, 
in  the  form  of  letters,  and  that  only  on  the 
part  of  individuals  who  were  particularly  in 
need  of  the  favour  of  the  court  of^  Rome.  lioais 
XIV.  permitted  this ;  but  we  must  not  believe 
that  he  recalled  the  four  articles,  though  the 
matter  was  sometimes  looked  on  in  that  light 
in  Rome.  At  a  much  later  period  he  would 
not  endure  that  the  Roman  court  should  re- 
Hise  institution  to  the  adherents  of  the  four 
articles.  He  declared  that  he  had  only  re- 
voked the  obligation  of  teaching  them ;  but 
it  was  just  as  little  reasonable  that  any  one 
should  be  prohibited  from  acknowledging 
them.'''  There  is  also  another  observation  wc 
have  to  make.  It  was  by  no  means  by  its 
own  strength  the  Roman  court  had  maintain- 
ed its  ground,  but  only  in  consequence  of  a 
great  political  combination,  only  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  France  had  been  forced  gene- 
rally to  retreat  within  narrower  limits.  What 
then  would  be  the  result  should  this  state  of 
things  change, — should  it  come  to  pass  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  one  to  protect  the 
see  of  Rome  against  the  aggressive  party? 

The  Spanish  sticcession* 

The  extinction  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the 


Domenico  Con  arini  sa; 

daFrancesi  '     „    ' 

diverse  formule  di  dichiarazione, 


♦  The  king's  words,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  XH.,  Tsr* 
sailles,  15Ui  Sept.  1693,  are:  "  J'ai  donn*  les  ordresne- 
cessaires  afin  che  les  choses  contenueo  dans  mon  ^ditdo 
33  Mars,  1682,  louchant  la  declaration  faite  par  le  cletigi 
de  France  (&  quoi  les  conjonctures  pase^es  m'avoyent 
oblig^)  ne  soyent  pas  observ6es.'*  [I  have  given  the 
necessary  orders,  to  the  end  that  the  maUers  contained  la 
my  edict  of  the  m<l  Biarch,  1682,  touching  the  declara- 
tion made  by  the  clergy  of  Fiance,  (to  which  past  eaa* 
junaures  had  compelled  me,)  be  not  observed.]  In  aleu 
ter  of  the  7th  of  July,  1713,  made  known  to  us  by  Actai^ 
(Hisiorie  du  Pape  Re  VII.  1836,  tom.  ii.  p.  160  U  is  »A 
«  On  Vui  (au  Pape  Clement  XI.)  a  suppose,  centre  la  verit*i 
que  j'ai  contrevenu  4 1 'engagement  pris  pas  la  leitre  qus 
pecrtviB&sonpr6d0cesseur,carje  n'al  oblig*  p«»°"!jj 
a  soutenir  centre  sa  propre  opinion  les  propositloM  « 
cleiig6  de  France ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  juste  que  j'emp*cM 
me«  sujets  de  dire  et  de  soutenir  leurs  sentiments  suraas 
matidre  qu'il  eel  libre  de  soutenir  de  piot  et  d'autre: 

P[i  has  been  Insinuated  to  him,  contrary  to  the  truth,  tbit 
have  contravened  the  engagement  entered  Into  by  tJJ 
letter  I  wrote  to  his  predecessor,  for  I  have  noioWlgw 
any  one  to  mainuin,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  iht  PJJ 
positions  of  the  clergy  of  France ;  but  it  is  not  just  ta* 
I  should  hinder  my  subjects  from  expressing  «ndm»u. 
uining  their  sentiments  on  an  open  question.]  "«■*• 
Uiat  even  in  his  latter  years,  Louis  XIV.  was  not  quite  sj 
devoted  a  Romanist  as  is  commonly  supposed.  He  safi 
decidedly,  "  Je  ne  puis  admettre  aocun  expMient.  U 
cannoi  admit  any  compromise.]  * 
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hoose  of  Austria  was  an  event  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  papacy. 

On  the  antagonism  in  which  the  Spanish 
monarchy  stood  with  regard  to  France,  which 
determined  the  general  character  of  European 

Solitics,  rested  also  in  the  last  result  the  free- 
om  and  independence  of  the  papal  see :  for 
a  century  and  a  half  the  principles  of  the 
Spaniards  had  kept  the  ecclesiastical  states 
at  peace.  Whatever  might  he  the  upshot,  it 
was  m  any  case  perilous,  that  a  state  of 
things  with  which  every  habit  of  existence 
was  bound  up,  should  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

But  it  was  still  more  perilous  that  a  dispute 
prevailed  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  threatening  to  create  a  general  war, — 
a  war  which  in  that  case  would  be  chiefly 
fought  out  in  Italy.  The  pope  himself  could 
hardly  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting  one 
party  or  another,  even  though  he  could  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  contributing 
any  thing  essential  to  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  he  should  espouse. 

I  find  it  sUted,*  that  Innocent  XII.,  who 
was  now  reconciled  to  France,  had  counselled 
Charles  IF.  of  Spain  to  declare  the  French 
prince  his  heir,  and  that  this  advice  of  the  holy 
father  had  been  the  chief  among  the  causes 
that  conduced  to  the  drawing  up  of  that  will 
on  which  so  much  depended. 

At  any  rate  the  Roman  see  abandoned  the 
anti-French  policy  which  it  had  pursued  al- 
most uninterruptedly  since  the  times  of 
Urban  VIII. :  it  may  possibly  have  regarded 
it  as  the  more  trifling  change,  and  the  lesser 
evil,  if  the  whole  monarchy  devolved  without 
partition  on  a  prince  of  a  house  which  then 
showed  itself  so  pre-eminently  catholic.  Cle- 
mentXI.,  Gianfranc  Albani,  elected  November 
16,  1700,  publicly  lauded  the  resolution  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  accept  the  inheritance.  He 
addressed  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Philip 
v.,  and  granted  him  subsidies  raised  upon  ec- 
clesiastical property,  just  as  if  no  doubt  sub- 
sisted as  to  his  rights.!  Clement  XI.  might 
be  looked  on  as  a  perfect  and  genuine  repre- 

•  Morosini :  Rclaiione  dl  Roma,  1707.    "  Se  U  papa  ab- 


bia  avuio  inano  o  partlclpatione  nel  tefltamento  dl  Carlo 
II.,  tonon  ardirdd'aMorirlo;  n«  «  facile  di  penetrare  il 
▼ero  con  sicurezM.  Benal  addurrO  aolo  due  laiti.  LHioo 
che  qaesio  arcane,  non  si  sa  con  veriiS^  fu  espuslo  in  un 
manifwio  uacHo  alle  sumpo  in  Roma  ne'  primi  mesi  del 
mio  ingrefso  alP  amba«ciaia,  all'  ora  chedalP  uno  e  ral- 
tro  panito  ai  iraiiava  la  guerra  non  meno  con  1'  armi  che 
con  le  carte.  L'alirocfie  il  papa  non  s'  aaiennedifar 
publici  elofa  al  Ohristmo.  d'esterai  riiirato  dal  paitaggio. 
ricevendo  U  monarchia  iniiera  per  il  nepote.'*  [I  will 
not  pretend  to  affirm  v^hether  or  not  the  pope  had  hand  or 
liact  in  ibe  will  of  Charles  II.,  nor  is  it  eaay  to  arrive  with 
certainly  at  the  truth.  I  will  cite,  however,  but  two  facts. 
The  one  is  that  this  secret  was  published,  whether  with 
truth  Of  not  is  not  known,  in  a  manifesto  which  issued  from 
the  Roman  press  in  the  first  months  of  my  embassy,  at  the 
time  when  war  was  actually  waged  between  the  two 
parUes.  The  other  fact  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  abiUin 
fit>ro  publicly  euloglxlng  the  most  Christian  king,  because 
he  had  discountenanced  the  partition  of  Spain,  and  ac- 
cepted the  monarchy  entire  ft>r  his  nephewj 
t  Buder :  Leben  and  Thaten  Clemens  XI.  torn.  I.  p. 


sentative  of  the  Roman  court,  which  he  had 
never  quitted ;  affability,  literary  talent,  and 
an  irreproachable  life,  had  won  him  universal 
popularity.*    He  had  contrived  greatly  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  three  last  popes, 
different  as  they  were  in  character,  and  to 
render  himself  indispensable  to  them.     He 
won  his  way  upwards  by  tried,  practical,  yet 
never  formidable,  talents.    If,  as  he  once  said, 
he  had  been  able  to  give  good  advice  as  car- 
dinal, but  as  pope  knew  not  how  to  serve  him- 
self, this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
he  felt  himself  better  qualified  to  seize  and 
carry  out  a  given  impulse,  than  to  conceive 
an  original  resolution  and  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect    In  taking  up,  for  instance,  the  jurisdic- 
tiooal  question  with  renewed  vi^ur  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  he  only  K)l]owed  the 
bent  of  public  opinion  and  the  interests  of  the 
curia.    In  like  manner,  he  was  a  believer  in 
the  fortune  and  might  of  the  great  king.    He 
did  not  doubt  that  Louis  XIV.  would  be  tri- 
umphant in  the  end.    The  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor averts  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy 
and  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
French  arms  in  relation  to  the  German  and 
Italian  enterprize  against  Vienna  in  the  year 
1703,  which  promii^  to  be  final  and  decisive. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  changed  at  that  mo- 
ment   The  kmg^s  German  and  English  an- 
tagonists, with  whom  Innocent  XL  bad  con- 
nected himself,  but  from  whom  Clement  XL 
had  gradually  estranged  himself,  achieved 
unprecedented  victories:  the  imperial  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Prussia,  poured 
down  on  Italy;  they  were  not  disposed  to 
show  forbearance  to  a  pope  whose  conduct 
was  so  ambiguous ;  the  old  pretensions  of  the 
imperial  power,  which  had  not  been  thought 
of  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  awoke  again. 
We  will  not  enter  upon  all  the  bitter  ani- 
mosities in  which  Clement  XL  became  in- 
volved.f    At  last  the  imperialists  assigned 
him  a  term  within  which  he  was  to  accept 
their  proposals  for  peace,  among  which  the 
most  important  was,  the  recognition  of  the 
Austrian  claimant  to  the  Spanish  throne.    In 
vain  the  pope  looked  round  for  help.    He 
waited  till  the  appointed  day,  January  15, 
1709,  after  the  lapse  of  which,  should  he  come 


•  Erizzo:  Relatione  di  Roma,  1700.  *<lnfiutl  pareva 
egli  la  delizia  di  Roma,  e  non  eravi  minisiro  regie  nA 
natione  che  non  credesse  tuiio  suo  il  cardinale  Albani. 
Tanio  bene,"  he  adds,  »*sapeva  fingere  affeiti  e  ▼ariare 
linguaggio  con  tutti.  [In  tact,  he  appeared  the  darling  of 
Rome,  and  there  was  not  a  royal  minister  or  nation  that 
was  not  certain  of  engrossing  all  cardinal  Albanl's  good- 
will. So  well  did  he  know  how  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  sympathy,  and  to  adapt  his  language  to  every  one.] 

i  For  instance,  those  respecting  the  troops  quartered  In 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  where  the  clergy  were  compelled 
to  furnish  contributions  of  war.  "Accord  avec  Iw  d<- 
put^  du  due  et  de  la  ville  de  Plaisance,  14  d6c.  17D6.  art. 
IX.  que  pour  soulager  I'^at  lous  les  particuliers,  quolque 
lr*s  priviUgiAs,  coniribueroieni  k  la  susdite  souime." 
This  the  pope  would  not  submit  to.  The  imperial  claims 
were  thereupon  re^usert^d  with  increased  Tehemence. 
I  Centred6claraiion  de  rempereur,  In  Lambeity,  v.  86. 
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lo  no  decifioo,  the  imperialista  bad  threatened 
to  ovemui  his  capital  and  hia  domiDioiia.  It 
was  not  till  the  last  hour  of  that  day,  eleren 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  that  he  gave  hia  aigoatare. 
He  bad  formerly  congratulated  Philip  V. :  he 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  rival  Charles  IIL,  as  the  catholic  king.* 

This  event  not  only  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  authority  of  the  papal  see  as  nmpire,  but 
even  despoiled  it  of  its  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  French  ambassador  left  Rome, 
declaring  it  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  the 
church. f 

The  whole  aspect  of  European  affiiirs  was 
changed.  It  waa,  after  all,  protestant  Eng- 
land that  had  finally  decided  the  destiny  of 
the  Spanish  and  catholic  monarchy;  what 
further  influence  could  the  pope  exercise  over 
the  movements  of  general  policy  1 

^  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia,—countries  which  he  re|[arded  as  his 
own  ^ef, — ^were  consigned  to  new  sovereigns 
without  his  being  so  much  as  oonsult^.l 
The  convenience  of  the  great  powers  super- 
seded the  infallible  decision  of  the  chief  pastor 
of  the  church. 

Nay,  a  peculiar  misfortune  befel  the  papal 
see  in  this  crisis. 

It  had  always  been  one  of  the  fiNremost 
aims  of  its  policy  to  possess  influence  over  the 
Italian  states,  to  assert  as  fiir  as  possible  an 
indirect  sovereignty  over  them. 

But  now,  not  only  had  Grerroan  Austria, 
while  almost  at  open  war  with  the  pope,  made 
good  its  footing  in  Italy,  but  the  duke  of 
Savoy  too  had  attained  to  royal  power,  and  a 
great  auraentation  of  his  possessions,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  pope*8  opposition. 

And  so  it  went  on  in  other  instances. 

In  order  to  appease  the  dispute  between  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  the  allied 
'  powers  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  that  they  should  grant  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  one  of  her  sons.  For  two  centu- 
ries the  feudal  suzerainty  of  the  popes  over 
that  duchy  had  never  been  questioned ;  the 
dukes  had  received  it  as  a  fief,  and  paid  tri- 
bute :  but  now  that  this  right  assumed  a  new 
importance,  now  that  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Famese  would  soon 
become  extinct,  it  was  no  longer  respected. 
The  emperor  assigned  the  country  as  a  fief  to 
an  infant  of  Spain.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
pope  but  to  put  forth  protests  which  no  one 
n^ed.{ 

The  peace  between  the  two  houses  was, 
however,  but  momentary.    In  the  year  1733, 

•  The  condtUoDs,  which  were  at  firat  kept  secret,  were 
BMde  known  hy  a  letter  from  the  Anstrfan  ambanadorio 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.    Lamberfy,  v.  242. 

f  Lettre  du  marshal  Them6  au  pape,  12  jaillet,  1709. 

t  For  proofii  of  the  ambiguous  condua  of  the  duke  of 
Bavoj,  see  Lafluu,  Vie  de  Clement  XL  torn.  il.  p.  78. 

§  **  Proteetatio  nomine  sedls  apostolicM  emiasa  in  con- 
Tontu  Caroeracensf,  in  Eousset:  SupplAment  au  corps 
diplomat,  de  Dumont,  iU.  U.  p.  173. 


the  Booibons  revived  their  pretensions  to  N^ 
pies,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Austria;  uA 
the  Spanish  ambassador  oHered  palfVey  and 
tribute  to  the  pope.  Clement  XII.  wooM  now 
have  been  glad  to  leave  matters  as  they  stood; 
he  nominated  a  commission  of  cardinals^  wfaick 
decided  in  fitvour  of  the  imperial  clainis.  But 
on  this  occasion  too  the  fortune  of  war  wu 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope:  the 
Spanish  arms  were  victorioas.  Ere  long  Cle- 
ment was  fi)rced  to  grant  investitore  m  Nip 
Ses  and  Sicilj  to  that  same  infant  vHioni  be 
td  beheld  with  such  nx>rtification  take  poi- 
sessi<Mis  of  Parma. 

The  final  result  of  all  these  struggles  wu 
truly  not  very  difi^rent  from  what  the  Romta 
court  had  originally  contemplated ;  the  boofe 
of  Bourbon  spread  over  Spain  and  a  ^rett 
part  of  Italy :  but  under  what  widely  dife- 
ent  circumstances  had  all  this  taken  place 
from  those  anticipated  in  the  first  instance ! 

Sentence  in  the  great  strife  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  England ;  it  was  in  open  cootra- 
dictioo  to  the  papal  see  that  the  Bourbons  bad 
forced  their  way  into  Italy ;  that  separatioa 
of  the  provinces  which  it  was  sought  to  avoid, 
had  taken  place,  and  filled  Italy  and  thestatei 
of  the  church  unceasingly  with  hostile  anna 
The  temporal  authority  oif  the  papal  see  wai 
thereby  annihilated  even  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Hence  would  necessarily  ensue  a  great  re- 
action upon  the  controversies  touching  tbe 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  Rome,  which  "were  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  course  of  p(^ 
tical  events. 

How  severely  had  Clement  XL  already  beet 
made  to  feel  this ! 

More  than  once  his  nuncio  was  sent  out  of 
Naples :  in  Sicily  the  clergy  in  the  interests 
of  Rome  were  once  seized  in  a  body,  and 
transported  to  the  ecclesiastical  states;*  ai 
intention  was  displayed  in  all  the  Italian 
states,  of  admitting  none  but  natives  to  eccle- 
siastical dignities;!  in  Spain  too  the  noncta- 
ture  was  closed,^  aud  Clement  XL  at  oee 
time  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  citp 
Alberoni  tiie  prime  minister  of  Spam  beibfe 
the  inquisition. 

Year  after  year  these  difi^rences  became 
more  serious.  The  court  of  Rome  possessed 
not  the  force  and  inward  enei^  requisite  to 
hold  together  those  who  owned  its  fiutb. 

^  I  cannot  deny,*^  says  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador Mocenigo,  1737,  ^  there  .is  sometbinf 
unnatural  in  seeing  all  ^e  catholic  govern- 


•  Boder,  Leben  and  Thaten  Clemens  XL  torn.  iU.  P> 
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f  We  learn  from  Lerenso  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Boot, 
1713,  thai  the  imperial isu  in  Naples  as  well  as  ia  Ui\^ 
haA  it  in  Tiew  *<che  li  bene6cii  eccleaastici  siaoo  lo^ 
mente  dati  a  nationali.  colpo  di  non  pkciolo  danaa  u» 
cone  di  Roma  se  si  effwctnasso.**  ... 

t  San  Felipe,  CoatribnOons  to  the  hislovy  of  Spatat  lit- 
214. 
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mentfl  engaged  in  mch  yblent  alUroations 
with  the  Roman  court,  that  no  means  of  re- 
conciliation can  be  thought  of,  but  such  as 
would  be  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  that  court 
Whether  it  proceed,  as  so  many  suppose,  from 
the  diffiisiun  of  more  enlightened  views,  or  from 
Jhe  disposition  to  tyrannize  over  the  weak, 
certain  it  is  that  tlie  sovereigns  of  Europe  are 
making  rapid  prop^ss  towards  stripping  the 
Roman  see  of  all  its  temporal  rights.*" 

In  those  days  a  man  needed  but  to  open  his 
eyes  and  beh<^  what  was  passing  round  him 
in  Rome,  to  be  convinced  that  every  thing 
was  in  jeopardy  unless  peace  was  concluded. 

The  memory  of  Benedict  X.  (Prospero  Lam- 
bertina,  1740 — 1758,)  is  blessed,  because  he  re- 
solved on  making  the  indisnensable  concessions. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  Benedict  XIV. 
eoflered  himself  to  be  dazaled  or  made  over- 
weening by  the  imposing  greatness  of  his 
dignity.  He  did  not  forego  his  good-humour- 
ed jocularity  or  his  Bolognese  wit  because 
he  was  pope.  He  would  get  up  from  busi- 
ness, join  his  courtiers,  utter  some  fancv  that 
had  crossed  his  mind  while  at  work,  and  then 
ffo  back  to  his  desk.t  His  mind  was  ever 
fixed  on  essentials.  He  cast  a  bold  and  com- 
prehensive glance  over  the  relatbns  of  the 
papal  see  to  the  European  powers,  and  dis- 
cerned what  it  was  possible  to  hoM,  what  ne- 
cessary to  surrender.  He  was  too  sound  a 
canonist  and  likewise  too  thoroughly  a  pope 
to  sufier  himself  to  be  carried  too  far  in  the 
latter  course. 

The  most  extraordinary  act  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, was  the  concordat  which  he  concluded 
in  the  year  1753  with  Spain.  He  brought 
himself  to  renounce  the  right  of  collation  to 
the  smaller  benefices  in  that  country,  which 
the  curia  still  retained,  though  it  was  now  ve- 
hementlv  contested.  But  was  the  court  to  be 
deprived,  without  any  compensation,  of  the 
large  sums  it  had  hitherto  drawn  from  that 
source  1  Was  the  papal  authority  once  for 
all  to  abandon  its  influence  over  individuals  1 
Benedict  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  to 
escape  from  these  difficulties ;  nflv-two  of  the 
benefices  in  ouestion  were  specially  reserved 
for  the  pope's  nomination,  **that  he  might 
therewith  reward  those  Spanish  ecclesiastics 
who  should  earn  a  claim  to  them  by  their  vir- 
tue, purity,  learning,  or  services  to  the  Roman 
aee.y*    The  pecuniary  value  of  the  loss  sus- 

•  Aluise  Moceni|o  lY.  Relatione  di  Roma,  16  April, 
1737.    (Appendix,  No.  182.) 

f  Relatione  di  F.  Venier  di  Roma,  1744:  "AJcemo  11 
papaal  ironodi  S.  Pietro,  nonaeppe  camblare  1 'indole 
soaj  Egll  era  di  temperamenio  amtDlIe,  insieme  Tivace, 
e  wi  reeU) :  apargeva  find*  prelato  li  auoi  diaoorai  con 
giocosi  sail,  od  ancor  li  conaerva :  dotalo  di  cuore  apeno 
e  aincero  traacurb  aempre  ogn*  una  di  quelle  arti  cne  si 
chiamano  romaneache.'' 

%  **  Accid  non  meno  S.  S^.  che  I  auoi  aucceaaori  abbiano 
fl  modo  di  proredere  e  premiare  qu^li  eccleaiaatici  che 
per  probit*  e  per  illibatexaa  de'coatumlo  per  inaigne  lei- 
teraiura  or  per  aerTixi jpreaiiti  allaS.  aede  ae  ne  rende- 
nnno  meritevoH."  ( Worda  of  the  Concordat,  quoted  In 
tiie  Report  of  Uie  BnglUi  GommittM,  1816,  p.  ttV.) 


tained  by  the  curia,  was  computed,  and  found 
t6  amount  to  34,800  scodi  yearly.  The  king 
engaged  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  1,143,890 
scudi,  the  interest  of  which  at  three  per  cent 
would  be  equal  to  the  above  amount  of  loss. 
Gold,  the  univeiwal  rectifier,  proved  its  con- 
ciliatory power  even  in  ecclesiastical  afiain. 

With  most  of  the  other  courts  too  Benedict 
XIV.  concluded  treaties  containing  oonces- 
sions.  The  ri^ht  of  patronage  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  ktnff  of  Portugalwas  extended, 
and  the  title  of  llost  Fkithml  was  conferred 
upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  other  sfuritual 
honours  and  privileges  he  had  acquired.  The 
Sardinian  court,  doubly  displeased  because 
the  concessions  it  had  obtained  in  auspicious 
moments  had  been  revoked  under  the  last 
pontificate,  was  appeased  by  the  instructions 
tantamount  to  concordats  of  the  years  1741 
and  1750.*  In  Naples,  where,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  imperial  government,  and  par- 
ticular! v  hr  the  exertions  of  Gaetano  Argento, 
a  school  of  law  had  been  established,  which 
made  it  its  chief  study  to  contest  the  jurisdic- 
tional rights  of  the  church,  and  which  vehe- 
mently combated  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,t 
Benedict  XIV.  permitted  the  rights  of  the 
nunciature  to  be  curtailed  in  no  small  degree, 
and  the  clergy  compelled  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  public  char^fee.  To  the  imperial 
court  he  conceded  that  diminutioD  of  the  num- 
ber of  appointed  holidays,  which  made  so  great 
a  noise  at  the  time,  for  whereas  the  pope  had 
simply  granted  permission  to  work  on  those 
days,  the  imperial  court  did  not  scruple  to  em- 
ploy force  and  make  it  compulsory. 

Thus  the  catholic  courts  became  once  more 
reconciled  to  their  ecclesiastical  head ;  ooce 
more  peace  was  restored. 

But  could  it  be  fkirly  supposed  that  every- 
thing was  fully  and  finally  settled  1  Could  it 
be  hoped  that  the  strife  between  church  and 
state,  which  seems  almost  identified  with  an 
inward  necessity  of  Catholicism,  oouM  have 
been  set  at  rest  by  such  slight  compromises  t 
These  could  give  content  but  for  the  moment 
that  had  called  them  forth.  Already  the  u^ 
heaved  deep  was  giving  token  of  other  and 
fki  more  violent  storms. 

Altered  state  of  Europe.    hUemmifermerUek 
Suppreeeion  t^  tie  order  qfJeeidtw. 

The  matest  change  had  taken  place,  net 
only  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe,  but  ia 
the  entire  condition  of  the  political  world. 

Where  were  now  the  days  in  which  the 
papacy  might  enterta'm  the  hope,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  once  more  subjecting  Eu* 
rope  and  the  world  to  its  sway  1 

•  Riapoata  alle  notlile  dimandau  intomo  alia  flwlt- 
dittione  eccleaiaatica  nello  auto  dl  8.  M*>.  Tuiino,  5 
Marao,1816.    Ibid.p.SSO. 

t  QiaanMie:  Storia di  li«ipoUi  ^*  ^* 
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Among  the  five  great  powers,  that  as  early 
as  the  eighteenth  century  determined  the 
policy  of  Europe,  there  were  three  anticath- 
olic.  We  mentioned  the  attempts  made  by 
the  popes  in  earlier  times,  to  master  Russia 
and  Prussia  through  Poland,  and  England 
through  France  and  Spain.  Those  same  three 
nations  were  now  among  the  great  ruling 
powers  of  the  world,  nay,  we  may  fearlessly 
assert  that  they  had  the  preponderance  over 
the  catholic  section  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  simply  that  one  dogmatic  system 
had  triumi^ied  over  another,  that  the  protest- 
ant  had  put  down  the  catholic  theolo^ ;  the 
conflict  was  no  longer  waged  on  this  field : 
but  the  change  had  been  brought  about  by  tho«e 
internal  national  evolutions,  the  main  features 
of  which  we  have  already  noticed :  the  anti- 
catholic  states  displayed  a  general  superiority 
over  the  catholic ;  the  monarchical  and  united 
spirit  of  the  Russians  had  triumphed  over  the 
discordant  and  factious  aristocracy  of  Poland; 
the  industry,  the  practical  sense,  and  the 
nautical  skill  of  the  English,  over  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  French,  ever  contingent  upon 
the  accidental  changes  in  their  domestic  af- 
fiiirs ;  the  energetic  organization  and  military 
discipline  of  Prussia,  over  the  principles  of  a 
federative  monarchy,  such  as  was  then  exhi- 
bited in  Austria. 

But  though  this  superiority  was  in  no  re- 
spect the  result  of  religion,  still  it  could  not 
but  react  on  church  aroiirs. 

In  the  firpt  place  because  religious  parties 
rose  with  the  rise  of  statea  Russia,  for  in- 
stance, arbitrarily  established  Greek  bishops 
in  the  united  provinces  of  Poland  ;*  the  ele- 
vation of  Prussia  gradually  revived  among 
the  Germans  a  sense  of  independence  and 
strength,  such  as  they  had  long  ceased  to 
feel;  the  more  decided  became  the  naval 
snpremacy  of  protestant  EIngland,  the  more 
were  the  catholic  missbns  cast  into  the  shade, 
and  stinted  of  that  efficacy  which  they  had 
once  derived  from  the  force  of  political  influ- 
ence. 

Nor  was  this  all.  So  late  as  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Eng- 
land was  bound  to  the  policy  of  France,  Rus- 
sia virtually  severed  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
but  in  its  infancy,  the  catholic  powers,  France, 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Poland,  divided  even  as 
they  were,  had  ruled  the  European  world. 
The  conviction  how  vastly  ell  this  was 
changed  must,  I  think  have  gradually  forced 
its  way  into  the  minds  of  the  catholic  powers, 
and  obliterated  the  proud  consciousness  of  a 
politico-religious  vitality,  unrestricted  by  any 
superior  force.  The  pope  was  now  aware 
that  he  no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
powers  that  swayed  the  world. 

•  BoUl^:  fliftolr*  da  I'aovcbie  de  Folofne^  1. 181. 


Bnt  lastly,  wonld  not  the  thought  arise, 
whence  came  this  change  1  Every  defeat, 
every  check,  wiU  call  forUi  on  the  part  of  the 
vanquished,  if  th^  do  not  despair,  an  inter- 
nal revolution,  an  imitation  and  a  rivalry  of 
the  triumphant  foe.  The  strictly  monarchi- 
cal, military,  and  commercial  tendencies  of 
the  anti-catholic  nations  now  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  catholic  states.  As  it  is  now 
plain  and  unquestionable  that  the  inferiority 
into  which  they  had  fallen  was  connected 
with  their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  the 
movement  of  the  public  mind  was  fint  di- 
rected to  that  point 

But  here  it  came  in  contact  with  other 
mighty  ferments,  which  had  meanwhile  seized 
on  faith  and  opinion  within  the  pale  of  catbiv 
licism. 

The  Jansenist  controversies,  of  which  we 
have  noticed  the  commencement,  were  re- 
newed from  the  beinning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  redoubled  vehemence.  They 
began  from  the  highest  place&  The  confes- 
sor of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  usually  a 
Jesuit,  and  the  archbiishop  of  Paris,  were  wont 
to  exercise  paramount  influence  in  the  supreme 
spiritual  council  of  the  nation.  From  that 
assembly  la  Chaise  and  Harlai  had  in  strict 
unanimity  directed  the  measures  of  the 
crown  against  the  papacy.  Their  successors, 
le  Tellier  and  Noailles,  were  not  on  so  g[ood 
an  understanding  with  each  other.  Slight 
diversities  of  opinion  may  have  been  the  first 
occasion  of  their  dis-union; — the  stricter 
adherence  of  the  one  to  the  Jesuit  or  Molinist 
notions,  and  the  tolerant  leaning  of  the  oth^ 
towards  those  of  the  Jansenists;*— gradually, 
however,  a  total  rupture  ensued  between 
them,  and  the  rent  spread  from  the  king's 
cabinet  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  na- 
tion. The  confessor  succeeded  not  only  in 
maintaining  himself  in  power,  and  gaining 
over  the  king,  but  even  in  inducing  the  pope 
to  have  recourse  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  con- 
demning the  Jansenist  doctrines  of  sin,  grace, 
justification  and  the  church,  even  in  their 
more  mitigated  form,  in  some  instances  ve^ 
batim  as  their  partisans  professed  to  find  them 
in  St.  Augustine,  and  in  far  wider  extension 
than  in  the  five  propositions  before  mentioned.* 
This  was  the  final  decision  of  the  whole  coo- 
trovery  agitated  by  Molina;  after  such  leogth- 


123,  pourtraj  the  flrat  impreBsion  ii  prodi 
publioieni  qu'on  y  aitaquoit  de  front  les  premien  pruKr 
pe0  de  la  foi  et  de  la  morale ;  les  auires  qu*oa  y  condam- 
noit  let  seniimenta  ei  lea  expreasions  det  aainta  pArei; 


•  The  M^moires  secreta  sar  la  buUe  Uniffenitufi  L  p> 
uced.    «  Lee  MM 

I 

expreasions  (L . 

d'autres  qu'on  y  enlevoii  k  la  charitA  sa  preeminence  M 
sa  force :  d'aulres  qu'on  leur  arrachoit  des  mains  le  psin 
celeste  oes  dentures ;— les  nouveaux  r6unis  A.  I'^lise  is 
disoient  iromp^*'  &c.  &c.  [Some  gave  it  out  that  uij 
bull  contained  an  open  auack  on  tlie  first  principles  « 
faitli  and  morals;  others  that  it  condemned  the  senli- 
ments  and  expressions  of  the  holy  bihers ;  others  ^^J^ 
aimed  at  divestinc  charity  of  its  preeminence  »»'»"• 
force ;  others  that  it  tore  the  heavenly  broad  of  the  Scnp- 
turesfiXKn  their  hands;— the  lately  reconciled  with  tM 
church  declared  themselvas  deceived,  4c.  Ac] 
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ened  h6«itation,  the  Roman  see  at  last  anam- 
bigaously  sided  with  the  Jesuits.  It  thereby 
SBcceeded  in  gaining  to  its  side  that  poweribl 
order,  which  Sienceforth  most  vigorously  de- 
fended the  ultramontane  doctrines  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  papal  authority,  a  thing, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  by  no  means 
invariably  done  before.  The  see  of  Rome 
succeeded  likewise  in  maintaining  a  good 
understanding  with  the  French  government, 
which  had  indeed  provoked  this  decision ;  ere 
long  preferment  was  bestowed  exclusively  on 
those  who  submitted  to  the  bull.  But  the  most 
serious  opposition  likewise  started  up  firom 
the  other  side ;  on  the  part  of  the  learned, 
who  adhered  to  St.  Augustine,  on  that  of  the 
orders,  who  clung  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  that 
of  the  parliaments,  which  beheld  in  every  act 
of  the  Roman  Court  a  fresh  attack  upon  the 
Gallican  rights.  The  Jansenists  now  at 
length  stood  fbrth  as  earnest  champions  of 
those  liberties ;  with  more  and  more  boldness 
they  propounded  doctrines  concerning  the 
church,  at  variance  with  those  of  Rome;  nay, 
they  even  proceeded  to  work  out  their  princi- 
ples under  the  protection  of  a  protestant  gov- 
ernment ;  an  archiepiscopal  church  arose  at 
Utrecht,  catholic  in  its  general  tenour,  but 
maintaining  a  complete  independence  of 
Rome,  and  which  waged  incessant  war 
against  the  ultramontane  principles  of  the 
the  Jesuits.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  investigate  the  development,  propagation, 
and  influence  of  these  opinions  throughout 
Europe.  In  France  the  Jansenists  were  ha- 
rassed, persecuted,  and  excluded  from  office ; 
but,  as  comtnonly  happens,  this  did  not  hurt 
their  cause  in  the  main ;  during  the  persecu- 
tions with  which  they  were  visited,  a  large 
part  of  the  public  declared  in  their  fiivour. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  them  had  they 
not  by  their  superstitious  extravagance  brouirht 
discredit  even  on  their  sound  doctrines.  But 
at  any  rate  their  life  and  doctrine  were  in 
close  keeping  with  a  pure  morality,  and  a 
profounder  fkith,  and  this  everywhere  told  in 
their  favour.  We  mark  their  tracks  in  Vien- 
na and  Brussels,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
throughout  all  Italy.  Their  doctrines  over- 
spread all  Christendom,  sometimes  openly, 
oflener  in  secret 

Undoubtedly  this  schism  in  the  clergy  was 
one  of  the  causes  that  prepared  the  way  for 
the  progress  of  still  more  dangerous  opinions. 

It  is  an  ever  memorable  phenomenon,  what 
an  influence  the  efibrts  of  Louis  XIV.  in  reli- 
gious matters  had  upon  the  French  mind,  nay, 
on  that  of  Europe  in  general.  He  had  strained 
despotism  to  the  utmost,  he  had  violated  divine 
and  human  laws,  in  order  to  root  out  protest- 
antism, and  annihilate  in  France  even  the 
shadow  of  dissent ;  he  had  made  it  his  whole 
endeavour  to  give  his  kingdom  a  perfectly 
orthodox  catholic  complexion.    Bat  no  fooner 


were  his  eyes  closed  than  his  whole  system 
was  dashed  down.  The  pent  up  spirit  rushed 
forth  with  irrepressible  impetuosity. 

Disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Louis  XFV.  was 
the  immediate  parent  of  opinions  at  open  war 
with  Catholicism,  nay,  with  all  positive  reli* 
gions  whatever.  From  year  to  year  these 
opinions  gained  inward  strength  and  outward 
diffusion.  The  kingdoms  of  Southern  Europe 
were  based  on  the  most  intimate  union  of 
church  and  state.  In  those  very  kingdoms 
there  arose  a  cast  of  thought,  which  devek>ped 
antipathy  to  the  church  and  to  religion,  into 
a  system  aflecting  all  notions  of  Grod  and  his 
world,  all  political  and  social  principles,  all 
sciences,-*-^  literature  of  opposition,  which 
took  captive  the  minds  of  men,  and  bound 
them  in  indissoluble  bonda 

It  is  manifest  how  little  accordance  there 
was  between  these  tendencies :  the  reforming 
principle  was  in  its  nature  monarchical,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  philosophical,  which  very 
soon  set  itself  no  less  against  the  state  than 
against  the  church;  the  Jansenist  principle 
chmg  to  convictions  that  were  indifl^rent  if 
rntt  hateful  to  both  the  others :  yet  aftor  all, 
they  all  three  co-operated  to  the  one  end. 
They  promoted  that  spirit  of  innovation,  which 
spr^kds  the  more  contagiously  the  less  it  has 
a  definite  aim,  and  the  more  it  lays  claim  to 
the  whole  future,  and  which  daily  imbibes 
fresh  strong  horn  the  abuses  in  the  existing 
<[<»rder  of  thinga  This  spirit  now  invaded  the 
catholic  church.  It  generally  originated, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  wnat  has 
been  called  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  the  Jansenist  theories  ^ave  it  an 
ecclesiastical  form  and  bearing ;  its  activity 
was  prompted  by  the  wants  of  states,  and  by 
the  events  of  the  moment  In  every  countrr 
and  at  every  court  two  parties  arose,  of  which 
the  one  waged  war  on  the  curia  and  the  fstab> 
lished  constitution  and  doctrine,  the  other 
strove  to  uphold  things  as  thev  were,  and  to 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  universal 
church. 

The  latter  was  particularly  represented  by 
the  Jesuits,  whose  order  appeared  as  the  main 
bulward  of  the  ultramontane  principles:  upon 
it  therefore  was  the  violence  of  the  storm  first 
directed. 

Suppr€8$i0n  of  the  order  qf  the  Jesuiti. 

The  Jesuits  were  still  very  powerful  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  chiefly,  as  in  former  times, 
b^ause  they  were  confessors  of  the  great  and 
of  princes,  and  the  education  of  youth  was 
under  their  guidance;  their  enterprises, 
whether  pertaining  to  religion,  though  these 
were  not  plied  with  the  same  energy  as  of 
old,  or  to  commerce,  still  embraced  the  whole 
world.  They  now  adhered  unswervingly  to 
the  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  and 
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mbordtnatiofi :  whatever  wat  at  Tanance 
with  these,  whether  actual  anbelief,  Jaosen-. 
iet  notions,  or  reforming  tendencies,  all  alike 
fell  with  them  under  the  same  condemnation. 

The  first  attack  made  on  them  was  in  the 
domain  of  thought  and  literature.  It  cannot 
he  denied  ^at  Siey  opposed  to  the  multitude 
and  vigour  of  their  assailants  rather  a  stubhom 
tenacity  to  doctrines  once  adopted,  indirect 
influence  over  the  freat  and  anathematizing 
teal,  than  the  genume  weapons  of  intellectual 
warftire.  It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that 
neither  they  themselves  nor  any  of  their  col- 
leagues in  &ith,  produced  a  single  original  and 
eflhetive  book  m  defence  of  their  cause, 
whilst  the  warks  of  their  antagonists  inun- 
dated the  world,  and  fixed  the  character  of 
public  opinion. 

But  after  they  had  been  once  defeated  in 
tiie  field  c^  doctrine,  of  science,  and  of  intel- 
lect, it  was  impossiliAe  for  them  long  to  main- 
tain their  hold  of  power. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  struggle  of  these  two  tendencies, 
reforming  ministers  came  to  the  helm  in  al- 
most all  the  catholic  states ;  in  France,  Choi- 
seul,*  in  Spain  Wall  and  Squillace,  in  Naples 
Tanucci,  in  Portugal  Carvalho ;  all  of  them 
men  who  had  made  it  the  great  aim  of  their 
lives  to  bring  doMm  tbe  ascendancy  of  the 
ehurcb  and  its  principles.  In  them  the  eccle- 
sastical  opposition  obtained  representatives 
and  power ;  their  personal  position  was  found- 
ed upon  it ;  open  warfare  was  the  more  una- 
voidable, since  the  Jesuits  obstructed  them  by 
personal  counteraction,  and  by  their  influence 
m  the  highest  circles. 

The  first  thought  did  not  go  the  length  of 
contemplating  the  extinction  of  the  order ;  it 
was  intended  at  first  only  to  exclude  them 
ftwn  courts,  and  to  strip  them  of  their  credit, 
and  if  possible  of  their  wealth.  It  was  thought 
that  the  aid  even  of  tbe  Roman  court  could 
be  obtained  to  that  end.  Even  there  the 
schism  that  rent  tbe  catholic  world  had  in  a 
measure  presented  itself;  there  was  a  more 
rigid  and  a  milder  party ;  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
represented  the  latter,  had  long^been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Jesuits:  he  had  often  loudly 
condemned  their  conduct  in  the  missions.! 

After  Carvalho,  amidst  all  the  turbulence  of 
Auction  in  the  Portuguese  court,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Jesuits,  who  sought  his  downfliU, 
had  finally  proved  lord  and  master  of  the 
powers  of  state,  and  even  of  the  rojral  will,  he 

•  In  Uie  appendix  to  Uie  Memoin  of  Mad.  du  HaoMot, 
^ere  to  a  treaitoe,  De  U  detiniction  dea  Jesuites  en 
France,  in  whicli  Choleeurt  dislike  to  the  Jeeuits  is  traced 
|o  Uie  clremnatance,  that  Uie  geneial  of  the  order  had 
once  given  him  to  understand  in  Rome,  that  he  waa  ac- 
guainted  with  what  had  been  fpolten  at  a  supper  in  Paris. 
Bot  this  to  a  tale  that  haa  been  repeated  in  numerous 
Ibrma,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  thought  of  mvch 


weight.    The  cauaes  lay  so.newhat  deeper, 
t  when  he  waa  yet  only  "  ' 


btobop  Lafflbeftini.  BMmolraa 


urged  the  pope  to  a  reform  of  the  order.*  Ha 
put  forwaitl,  as  might  be  expected,  that  point 
m  their  ease  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure, namely,  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the 
society,  by  which,  OMHreover,  he  was  greatly 
inconvenienced  in  his  commercial  projectai 
llie  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  entertain  the  pro- 
posal. At  Carva]ho*s  suggestion  he  entrusted 
a  friend  of  that  minister*B~-cardinal  Saldanba, 
a  Portuguese— with  the  visitation  of  the  order. 
A  decree  was  soon  issued  by  that  visiter, 
strongly  reprobating  the  traffic  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  empowering  the  n^al  officers  to  confiscate 
all  commercial  eflects  belonging  to  those  eccle- 
siastics. 

A  similar  attack  had  also  been  by  this  time 
made  on  the  society  in  France.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  commercial  house  in  Martinique 
connected  with  fother  Lavalette,  which 
brought  in  its  train  a  great  number  of  other 
fkilures,  occasioned  the  suflerers  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunals,  which  took  the  matter  np  rety 
warmly.f  ^^ 

Had  Benedict  XIV.  lived  longer,  it  »  very 
probable  that  he  would  not  have  gone  so  fiu*  as 
to  abolish  the  order,  but  that  he  would  have 
gradually  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  radi- 
cal reform. 

But  Benedict  died  just  at  this  crisis.  A 
man  of  opposite  disposition,  Clement  XIIL» 
came  forth  from  the  conclave,  as  pope,  July  6^ 

nsa 

Clement  was  pure  in  soul  and  in  purpose; 
he  prayed  much  and  fervently;  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  obtain  canonization.  At  the 
same  time  he  cherished  the  belief,  that  all  the 
pretensions  of  the  pap^y  were  sacred  and 
inviolable ;  he  complained  bitterly  that  some 
of  them  had  been  allowed  to  drop ;  he  was  re- 
sol  ved  to  make  no  concessions ; — ^nay,  he  was 
folly  possessed  with  the  conviction,  that,  by 
stedfast  pertinacity,  every  thing  might  yet  be 
retrieved,  and  the  tarnished  lustre  of  Rome 
once  more  restored.}  He  beheld  in  the  Jesuits 
the  most  foithfol  champions  of  the  papal  see 
and  of  religion ;  he  approved  of  them  as  they 
were,  and  thought  they  needed  no  reform.  In 
all  this  he  was  confirmed  by  those  about  him, 
who  shared  in  his  devotions. 

But  as  matters  now  stood,  his  determination 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exas- 
perating the  rancoar  of  the  assailants,  and 
exposing  the  Roman  see  to  share  their  attacks 
in  common  with  the  Jesuits. 

In  Portugal  the  Jesuits  were  implicated, 
whether  ju^y  or  not  there  is  no  clearly  ascer- 
taining, in  the  judicial  proceedings  arising  out 

t  A  Jeaait  view  of  thto  strife  of  lacttona  to  very  Tividly 
civen  in  a  hiaiory  of  the  Jeauiu  in  Portuipftl,  tnndated  by 
Murr  irom  an  lulian  manuacrlpu 

f  Vie  priv6e  de  Louis  XT.  {▼.  p.  88. 

t  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  wortca  r^atinc  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuiu.  1773,  i.  p.  211.  How  auoafly 
public  opinion  wea  af  ainat  k,  may  be  aeen  In  Winkel- 
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of  an  attempt  on  the  king's  lifb.*  Blow  follow- 
ed blow ;  and  at  last  they  were  banished  with 
merciless  violence,  and  actually  transported  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

Meanwhile,  in  Prance,  the  above-mentioned 
trial  had  placed  them  within  the  ffripe  of  the 
parliaments,  by  which  they  had  all  along  been 
detested.  Their  business  was  debated  with 
ipreat  noise  and  ostentation ;  and  at  last  the 
entire  body  of  the  society  was  condemned  to 
make  good  Lavalette*s  engagements.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  unlimited  authority  of  the 
gpeneral  of  the  order,  which  was  incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  was  objected  anew 
to  the  Jesuits  as  a  crime,  and  was  made  a 
ground  fbt  questioning  the  legality  of  their 
existence  in  general. 

Louis  XV.  would  fain  have  saved  the  order. 
It  was  with  no  view  to  its  destruction,  but  to 
protect  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  because 
he  was  forced  to  it  by  the  public  voice,  the 
sentences  of  the  tribunals,  and  the  majority  of 
his  council,  that  he  proposed  to  the  general  to 
nominate  a  vicar  in  France.f 

Had  there  been  a  man  like  Aqudviva  at  the 
head  of  the  order,  undoubtedly  some  expedi- 
ent, some  conciliatory  course,  would  have  been 
devised  even  at  this  moment.  But  the  society 
had  now  the  most  inflexible  of  men  for  its 
c^ef,  Lorenzo  Rieci,  who  felt  nothing  but  the 
injustice  that  befel  it.  He  replied,  that  so 
essential  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  was 
not  within  his  power.  Application  was  made 
to  the  pope ;  Clement  XW,  made  answer,  that 
this  constitution  had  been  too  fully  sanctioned 
by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  and  by  so  many 
decrees  of  his  predecessors,  to  allow  of  his 
changing  itt  They  reacted  every  modifica- 
tion. iScci  s  whole  mind  was  expressed  in 
the  words, — '*  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  slot" 

The  result  was,  that  they  ceased  to  be.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  1762,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  pronounced  the  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits in  France.  It  is  true  the  pope  in  consis- 
tory declared  this  decree  null  and  void ;}  but 

*  In  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  I2th  of  January, 
1759,  the  chief  streM  was  laid  on  certain  ^  legal  presump- 
tions" against  **  the  corrupt  members  of  the  society  of 
Jesus/'  The  principal  of  these  are,  their  ambition  to  get 
possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  (§  25,)  their  arro- 
gance before  the  treasonable  act,  their  downcast  bearing 
after  its  failure  (§  28) ;  lastly,  and  certainly  a  for  graver 
chaise,  their  close  connection  with  the  chief  chlprit, 
Mascarenhas,  with  whom  they  had  formerly  quarrelled. 
Father  Cosu  was  alleged  to  have  said,  that  in  commiuing 
regicide, "  a  man  would  not  be  guilty  even  of  a  venial 
■in."  (§  4.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  remarked, 
tliat  the  confessions  on  which  these  chaises  were  founded, 
had  been  extorted  by  the  rack,  and  that  the  documents 
belonging  to  the  trial  are,  on  the  whole,  full  of  marks  of 
precipitation  and  of  informalities.  The  sentence  can 
certainly  never  be  justified  in  a  judicial  point  of  view. 
Compare  Von  Olfers,  on  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king  ofPonugal,  Sept.  3, 1758.    Berlin,  1789. 

t  Letter  fJTDm  Praslen,  16  Jan.  1762Jn  Flassan :  Histoire 
de  la  dipio  natie  fran9aise.  vi.  498.  'Uhe  whole  statement 
if  venr  instructive. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Jesuits  in  Wolf,  Geschichte  der  Jesul- 
ten,  iii.  365.  This  book  is  only  useful  as  regards  the  sup- 
pntsion  of  the  order. 

I  «  Fkotestaiem  hNMun  Jeiii  ChriflU  in  tenii  irkario  ejus  I 


matters  were  already  gone  so  far,  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  publish  the  allocution  in  which 
his  sentence  was  delivered. 

The  movement  now  spread  irresistibly 
trough  the  countries  under  the  Bourbon  sway. 
Charles  III.  of  Spain  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  a  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  to  raise  his  brother 
Don  Luis  to  the  throne  in  his  stead.*  Upoa 
this  he  took  all  necessary  measures  with  that 
determined  taciturnity  which  distinguished 
his  whole  character,  and  had  the  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  throughout  Spain  all  closed  on  the 
same  day.  The  example  was  followed  witl^ 
out  delay  in  Naples  and  Parma. 

All  in  vara  did  the  pope  admonish,  beseech, 
and  conjure.  At  last  he  made  one^ore  ex- 
periment When  the  duke  of  Parma  went 
the  length  of  prohibiting  all  recourse  to  the 
Roman  tribunals,  and  all  bestowal  of  the  bene- 
fices in  the  duchy  on  others  than  natives,  the 
pope  nerved  himself  to  issue  a  monitorium, 
pronouncing  the  censure  of  the  church  upoa 
bis  feudatory,  the  duke  ;t  thus  once  more  ven- 
turing on  retaliation.  But  the  worst  conse- 
quences ensued  :  the  duke  replied  in  a  manner 
the  mightiest  sovereigns  in  former  centuries 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt,  and  all  the 
Bourbons  made  common  cause  with  him. 
Avignon,  Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo  were 
seized  by  them. 

The  hostility  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  thus 
roused,  did  not  end  here :  from  persecuting  the 
Jesuits,  they  proceeded  directly  to  attack  the 
papal  see. 

To  whom  could  the  pope  tumi  All  the 
lUlian  states,  Genoa,  Modena,  and  Venice, 
took  part  against  him.  He  cast  his  eyes  once 
more  on  Austria,  and  wrote  to  the  empress, 
Ma;ria  Theresa,  that  she  was  his  only  consola^ 
tion  on  earth ;  he  besought  her  that  she  would 
not  suffer  his  old  age  to  be  the  victim  of  vi»> 
lence. 

The  empress  returned  him  the  answer  that 
had  once  been  given  by  Urban  Vill.  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  that  the  affiiir  was  one  of 
state  policy,  not  of  religion,  and  that  she 
should  do  amiss  to  interfere  in  it 

The  spirit  of  Clement  XIII.  was  broken.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1769,  the  arobaesap 

unice  tributam  sibi  temere  arroffantee  loiius  societatis  com- 
pagem  in  Oallico  regno  dissolvant,"  dK..  Daunou  givet 
this  document. 

*  Leuer  from  the  French  ambassador  quoted  in  Lebretli 
History  of  the  bull  In  Coena  Domini,  W.  206,  from  the 
Italian  work  Dell9  cagioni  dell'  espulsione de'  Oesuiti.  A 
Relatione  al  conte  di  Permian,  1767, 7  Apr.  (MS.  in  the 
Brera)  affirms  that  the  Jesuits  had  some  presentiment  of 
their  fate.  "  Non  fu  senza  forte  motive  chetxtco  prinut  di 
detta  espulsione  dlmandarono  al  re  la  confimio  de*  loro 
privilegi  e  del  loro  instiiuio,  il  che  solamente  in  oggi  si  a 
saputo."  [It  was  not  without  strong  motives,  that  shortlj 
before  the  said  expulsion,  they  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  privilegps  and  of  their  in  tilutioo,  a 
(act  which  did  not  come  out  till  the  present  times.]  They 
had  concealed  their  money  and  their  papers.  Charles  ID. 
however  considered  the  advantage  gained  bv  the  crown 
so  great,  that  after  the  success  of  the  measure,  he  cried  ovt, 
that  he  had  conquered  a  new  world. 

t  Bocia:  Storia  d*  Kalia,  torn.  sir.  p.  147. 
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dors  of  the  Bourbon  courts  came  forward  one 
after  the  other,-^first  the  Neapolitan,  then 
the  Spanish,  and  lastly  the  French, — with 
demaiKls  for  the  irrevocable  suppression  of  the 
whole  order.*  On  the  drd  of  Feb.  the  pope 
called  a  consistory,  in  which  he  seemed  dispos- 
ed at  least  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  undergo  such  deep 
humiliation,  being  seized  on  the  evening  before 
the  meeting  with  convulsions,  which  carried 
him  o£ 

The  attitnde  assumed  by  the  courts  was  too 
threatening,  their  influence  too  mighty,  to  &il 
of  carry  mg  aU  before  them  in  the  conclave 
that  ensu^,  and  conferring  the  triple  crown 
on  such  t  man  as  they  needed. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli 
was,  without  doubt,  the  mildest  and  most 
moderate.  In  his  youth  one  of  his  teachers 
said  of  him,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  loved 
music,  since  every  thing  in  his  own  nature 
was  harmony.f  He  grew  up  in  the  same 
temper,  in  innocent  intercourse  with  his  fami- 
liars, retirement  from  Uie  world,  and  solitary 
study  that  led  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
myBteries  of  true  theology.  In  like  manner 
as  he  turned  fWan  Aristotle  to  Plato,  who 
better  satisfied  his  soul,  so  did  he  quit  the 
schoolmen  for  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
these  for  the  holy  scriptures,  which  he  em- 
braced with  the  fervour  of  a  soul  convinced  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Word,  and  from  which 
he  imbibed  that  calm  and  pure  enthusiasm 
which  sees  God  in  all  things,  and  devotes  itself 
to  the  service  of  its  neighbour.  His  religion 
was  not  zealf  persecution,  lust  of  sway,  po* 
lemical  violence,  but  peace,  lowliness,  and  in- 
ward understanding.  From  his  heart  he 
abhorred  the  incessant  wrangling  of  the  papal 
see  with  the  catholic  governments,  which 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  church.  His 
moderation  was  not  weakness,  nor  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  necessity,  but  spontaneous  and  cor- 
dial. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  religion  arose  a  tone  of 
thought,  which  however  different  in  its  origin 

«  ConUnuaztone  degli  mnnali  d'  Italia  di  Muntori,  xly. 
1,  p.  197, 

fAneddoiti  riguardantl  latamiglla  e  roperedi  Clemente 
nV.  in  the  Leuere  ed  attre  Opere  di  Ganganelli ;  Firense, 
1829.  As  regards  thece  worlci  and  letten  thenuel  ves,  they 
ma/  poMiblj  be  interpolated ;  but,  in  the  maint  I  believe 
them  to  be  genuine :  Ui,  because  the  defence  of  them  in 
Ringratiamento  dell'  editore  all'  autor  deir  Anno  Litera- 
rioTis  on  the  whole  natural  and  satisfactory,  though  an 
anjustifiable  use  liad  been  made  of  them  before  their  pub* 
lication ;  2ndl  j,  because  trustworthy  persons,  e.  g.  car- 
dinal Bemis,  aver  that  they  had  seen  the  originals ;  the 
real  collector  was  the  Florentine  man  of  leuera,  Lauri ; 
accordingto  a  letter  of  the  Abb*  Bellegarde  in  Potter's  Vie 
de  Ricci,  i.  p.  328,  those  who  possessed  the  originals  and 
granted  the  copies  confirmea  their  authenticity :  3rdly, 
Because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  of  a  peculiar 
t«im  of  thought,  unvarying  under  all  circumstances  of  life, 
inch  as  no  falsifier  could  have  invented.  There  is  indivl- 
dual  life  in  them.  Least  of  all  can  theee  letters  have  been 
the  production  of  Caracciolo.  One  needs  but  read  his  Vie 
de  Clement  XIY.  to  be  assured  how  far  are  all  his  remarhi 
below  the  the  level  of  those  of  Clement  XIV.  All  that  is 
good  In  this  work  Is  but  a  NAeoton  of  QaoganellPt  fpiriu 


from  the  worldly  tendencies  of  coorts,  ytt  in 
other  respects  coalesced  with  them. 

Ganganelli's  election  was  effidcted  chiefly 
by  the  Bourbons,  and  more  immediately  upoo 
the  proposal  of  the  Spanish  and  French  car* 
dinals.    He  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV. 

The  Roman  curia,  as  alreadjr  meotiooedi 
was  broken  like  the  other  courts  into  two  par^ 
ties ;  the  Zelanti,  who  strove  to  uphold  all 
ancient  privileges,  and  the  party  of  the  crown- 
ed heads,  the  ^sgalisti,  who  thought  the  wel- 
fkre  of  the  church  best  promoted  by  a  wisii^ 
spirit  of  concession:  this  party  now  rose  to 
power  in  the  person  of  Ganganelli,  and  the 
same  change  took  place  in  Rome  which  had 
already  occurred  in  all  the  sovereign  courts. 

Ganganelli  began  with  prohibiting  the  read* 
inff  of  the  bull,  In  Ccena  Domini;  he  also 
enlarged  the  concessions  which  Benedict  XIY* 
had  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  which 
his  successors  had  refused,  to  recognize:  ob 
the  very  day  of  his  accession  he  declared  that 
he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  Portugal ;  he  siie> 
pended  the  monitorium  against  Parma ;  and 
then  he  applied  himself  most  earnestly  to  the 
a&ir  of  the  Jesuits.  A  commission  of  oar* 
dinals  was  appointed,  the  archives  of  the  pc<^ 
paganda  searched  through,  and  the  arguments 
on  either  side  deliberately  weighted.  Clement 
XIV.  was  unfavourably  predisposed  with  re> 
gard  to  the  order.  He  belonged  to  that  of 
the  Franciscans,  which  had  always  been  at 
war  with  the  Jesuits,  particularly  in  the  mii^ 
sions :  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Augustinian 
and  Thomist  theolo^,  so  utterly  at  varianoe 
with  that  of  the  society ;  nor  was  he  altoga- 
ther  free  from  Jansenist  notions.  Then  there 
were  the  numerous  charges  against  the  Je- 
suits, which  could  not  be  ai:|^ed  away,  and. 
above  all,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  church  in  any  other  way.  His  sentence 
was  pronounced  on  the  21st  of  July,  1778. 
'*  Inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  tnMt» 
urged  by  the  duty  of  restoring  concord  to  the 
church,  convinced  that  the  society  of  Jesos 
can  no  longer  efiect  those  purposes  for  which 
it  was  founded,  and  moved  by  other  motives  of 
prudence  and  wise  government,  which  we 
keep  locked  in  our  own  breast,  we  abolish  and 
annul  the  societv  of  Jesus,  its  offices,  houses, 
and  institutions.*'* 

This  was  a  step  of  immense  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regarded  the  relatioQ 
of  the  catholic  church  to  Uie  protestants.  It 
was  to  combat  the  latter  that  the  societ;^  had 
been  originally  founded  and  constituted  in  all 
its  parts  (its  theology  even  was  principally 
shaped  in  opposition  to  that  of  Calvin),  and 
this  was  the  character  which  the  Jesuits  had 
renewed  and  confirmed  for  themselves  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  Huguenots.    But  this  < 
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iiict  was  now  at  an  end;  the  moet  sedulous 
•elf-delusion  could  no  longer  flatter  itself  with 
the  hope  of  any  essential  advanta^  to  be 
|rained  in  that  way :  the  anti-catholic  states 
possessed  an  unquestionable  superiority  in  the 
great  political  relations  of  Europe,  and  the 
catholic  states  sought  rather  to  approximate 
to  them  than  to  draw  them  over  to  their  own 
side.  In  this,  it  strikes  me,  lay  the  principal 
and  the  deepest  cause  of  the  suppression  of 
the  order.  It  was  an  institution  of  war,  and 
was  no  longer  suitable  to  a  time  of  peace. 
Since  it  now  refused  to  yield  a  hair*s  breadth, 
and  doffgedly  rejected  every  reform,  much  as 
it  needt^  it  on  other  grounds  besides,  it  in 
&Ct  pronounced  its  own  doom.  It  is  a  mo- 
■lentous  fact  that  the  papal  see  had  no  power 
to  sustain  an  order  that  was  established  ex- 
pressly to  wage  war  on  protestantism,  that  a 
pope  abandoned  it,  and  that  too  of  his  own 
Dree  impulse. 

This  event  had  the  most  immediate  effect 
CO  the  catholic  countries.  The  Jesuits  were 
assailed  and  overthrown  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  their  defending  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man Bee  in  its  strictest  acceptation ;  but  when 
Rome  now  abandoned  the  order,  it  gave  up  at 
the  same  time  the  strict  idea  of  supremacy 
and  its  consequences.  The  eflforts  of  the  op- 
position were  signally  victorious.  The  de- 
struction at  one  blow,  without  the  least  warn- 
ing, of  the  society  which  made  the  instruction 
of  youth  its  special  business,  and  which  was 
still  engaged  in  it  to  so  great  an  extent,  could 
not  but  occasion  a  convulsion  of  the  catholic 
world  to  its  very  basis,  even  to  where  new 
^fenerations  are  formed.*  The  outworks  be- 
ing carried,  a  still  more  vigorous  assault  by 
the  victorious  party  would  necessarily  follow. 
l%e  agitation  increased  from  dav  to  day,  de- 
sertion from  the  church  spread  nrare  and 
BMire ;  what  was  to  be  looked  for  now  that  the 
commotion  afiected  even  Austria,  the  very 
realm  whose  existence  and  might  were  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  results  of  the 
catholic  eflbrts  in  the  epoch  of  the  church*s 
restoration? 

Jo$eph  11. 

It  was  the  actuating  princi|)le  of  Joseph  II. 
to  combme  without  control  in  his  own  hands  all 
the  powers  of  the  monarchy ;  how  then  should 
he  have  sanctioned  the  interference  of  Rome, 
or  the  connexion  between  his  subjects  and  the 
p(^  1  Whether  he  was  more  surrounded  by 
Jansenists  or  by  infidelsf  (undoubtedly  they 
here  too,  as  in  the  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  made 

*  MoBtbaref :  M^moires,  I.  p.  225. 

t  To  this  may  be  auributed  what  was  believed  by  Van 
Swieten.  But  that  there  existed  in  Yienna  very  promi- 
neat  Janseoist  tendeocies  is  evidenced  by  the  lifeof  Fees- 
ler:  Rilclcblicke  auf  seine  Siebxigjiihriffe  Pilgerscbaft,  p. 
74»  78,  and  other  passages.  Compaie  Schldaer's  Staats- 
aiuelgen,  is.  33,  p.  lia. 


common  cause),  he  waged  an  incessant  and 
and  exterminating  war  on  all  surviving  insti- 
tutions calculated  to  maintain  the  external 
unity  of  the  church.  Out  of  more  than  two 
thousand  convents  he  lefl  only  about  seven 
hundred  in  existence :  of  the  congregations 
of  nuns,  those  onlv  of  more  immediate  utility 
foimd  favour  in  his  sight;  and  even  those 
which  he  spared  he  severed  from  their  con- 
nexion with  Rome.  He  regarded  the  papal 
dispensations  in  the  light  of  foreign  goods, 
and  would  not  sufier  money  to  go  out  of  the 
country  in  exchange  for  them ;  and  he  public- 
ly declared  himse&  the  administrator  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  church. 

Pius  VI.  the  successor  of  Ganganelli,  was 
soon  impelled  to  look  to  the  impression  he 
hoped  to  make  on  the  emperor,  in  a  personal 
interview,  as  to  the  only  means  of  restraining 
him  from  the  most  extreme  steps,  perhaps 
even  in  regard  to  doctrine.  Pius  went  to 
Vienna,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
gentleness  and  his  noble  gracious  pre- 
sence had  some  influence.  Joseph  not- 
withstanding, pursued  his  course  in  the 
main  without  wavering.  The  monastery  in 
which  he  had  solemnly  taken  leave  of  the 
pope,  immediately  after  the  holy  father^s  de- 
parture received  notice  of  suppression.  Pius 
VI.  was  obliged  in  the  end  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  surrendering  to  the  emperor  the, 
nomination  to  the  episcopal  sees  even  of  Ital^. 
Thus  did  the  anti-papal  eflbrts  force  their 
way  into  Italy  from  Austria  likewise.  Leo- 
pold, who,  as  far  as  we  judge,  was  himself 
tinctured  with  Jansenism,  reformed  the  church- 
es of  Tuscany,  without  any  reference  to  the 
see  of  Rome :  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
capitol  of  Christendom,  the  synod  of  Pistoja 
published  in  its  decrees  a  complete  manifesto 
of  the  Union  of  Gallican  and  Jansenist  princi- 
ples. Naples,  which  was  also  closely  allied 
with  this  party,  through  Queen  Carolme,  ob- 
literated the  last  traces  of  feudal  connexion' 
with  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  German  church,  too  was  indirectly  act- 
ed on  by  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor.  The 
spiritual  electors,  after  so  lonef  a  period  of 
harmony  with  Rome,  began  at  last  to  oppose 
it.  They  were  actuated  by  twofold  motives 
of  interest; — as  sovereigns  who  desired  to 
put  an  end  to  the  drain  of  money  from  their 
dominions,  and  as  spiritual  dignitaries  anxious 
to  renovate  their  own  authority.*  According 
to  their  declaratbn  of  Ems,  '*  written,'*  says  a 
Roman  prelate,  ^'with  a  pen  dipped  in  the 
ffall  of  Paob  Sarpi,*'  the  Roman  primate  was 
for  the  future  to  content  himself  with  the 
rights  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  centuries  ot 
Christianity.t    The  labours  of  the  German 

•  Compare  the  Coblentxaiticleforthe  year  1769  In  the 
kramal  Deutsche  Blitter  fiir  Proiestanten  und  Katholi- 
Iten.    Heidelberg|I839, part  i. p. 39. 

f  Banolommeo  Pacca :  Memorle  storiche  sul  di  lui  aog* 
giomo  in  Oennania,  p.  S3. 
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canoniBts  had  admirably  prepared  the  way 
for  these  proceedings;  and  besides  these 
there  were  other  jurists  who  waged  war  on 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  catholic  church 
in  Germany,  the  political  power  and  the  civil 
administration  of  its  hierarchy.*  A  lively 
spirit  of  innovation  had  seized  both  the  learn- 
ed  and  the  laity.  The  lower  clergy  and  the 
bidiopa,  the  bishops  and  the  archbishops,  the 
latter  and  the  pope,  were  all  at  mutual  vari- 
ance. Every  thing  there,  as  elsewhere,  fore- 
boded change. 

The  French  Revolution, 

But  before  the  first  steps  to  it  were  taken, 
before  Joseph  had  carried  out  his  reforms,  the 
most  tremendous  explosion  burst  forth  fVom 
the  deeply  fermenting  elements  of  society  in 
France. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  disputes  of  the  clergy 
among  themselves,  the  collision  of  two  hostile 
parties  on  all  occasions  of  religion,  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  dominant  party  to  hold  its  ground 
in  the  domain  of  thought  and  literature,  and 
the  general  aversion-  it  not  undeservedly 
brought  down  on  itself,  contributed  immensely 
towards  evolving  that  event  which  shaped  the 
destmies  of  nK)dem  times,  namely,  the  French 
revolution.  The  spirit  of  opposition  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  discordant  bosom  of  Catholi- 
cism had  become  more  and  more  consolidated. 
Step  by  step  it  won  its  way  forward ;  and  in 
the  tempestuoQs  times  of  1789  it  obtained 
possession  of  power, — a  power  that  deemed 
Itself  summoned  utterly  to  destroy  the  old 
world,  and  to  create  a  new :  in  the  universal 
ruin  that  consequently  befel  the  most  Chris- 
tian realm,  one  of  the  most  violent  blows  was 
necessarily  dealt  to  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution. 

Every  thing  concurred;  financial  embar- 
rassment, the  interest  of  individuals  and  of 
municipalities,  indifference  or  hatred  towards 
the  established  religion:  at  last  a  member 
even  of  the  higher  clergy  proposed  to  recog- 
nize in  the  nation,  that  is,  in  the  tempoiul 
authority,  and  more  immediately  in  the  nation- 
al assembly,  the  right  of  disposing  of  church 
property.  Till  then  that  property  had  been 
regarded  as  belonging  not  solely  to  the  French, 
but  likewise  to  the  universal  church,  and  the 
pope*s  consent  had  been  held  necessary  to 
every  alienation  thereof.  But  how  remote 
were  the  times,  how  obsolete  the  ideas, 
flrom  which  had  originated  notions  of  this 
kind.  After  a  short  debate,  the  assembly 
asserted  its  own  right  to  dispose  of  church 
property,  that  is,  to  alienate  it,  and  that  with 
more  unconditional  authority  than  had  been 


•  E.  g.  Fried  rich  Cart  von  Moser,  Ueber  die  R^ierung 
der  geisilicheQ  Staaten  in  Deuisctiland,  1787.    Hit  grand 
oposiifon  (p.  161)  is,  ihai "  tlie  cliaracterB  of  prince  and 
'  op  ahall  be  again  aepaimted  from  each  other." 


proposi 
btob»p 


contemplated  in  the  first  proposal.  The  < 
fiscation  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  which  ^ 
not  a  moment  delayed,  rendering  the  longer 
subsistence  of  existing  arrangements  ioipooBl- 
ble,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
a  new  one,  such  as  that  efiected  in  the  eirfl 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  The  principles  of 
the  revolutionized  state  were  applied  to  ec- 
clesiastical things:*  popular  election  Bop- 
planted  the  system  of  nomination  af^winted 
by  concordat,  and  salaries  the  independence 
conferred  by  the  possession  of  real  estates ;  mil 
diocesans  were  changed,  the  orders  were  sup- 
pressed, vows  were  repealed,  the  connexino 
with  Rome  severed.  The  attempt  of  a  Oar- 
thusian  to  vindicate  the  sole  supremacy  of  the 
catholic  religion,  had  the  efiect  only  of  hast- 
ening these  resolutions  against  it,  The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  constrained  to 
pledge  itself  to  the  new  system  by  laoleniii 
oaths. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  course  of 
thinfifs  was  effected  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  Jansenists,  and  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  those  of  other  coontriesL 
They  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  might  of 
Babal,  as  in  their  hatred  they  called  the  Ro- 
man curia,  was  dealt  so  severe  a  blow,  that 
the  clergy  from  which  they  had  endured  so 
many  persecutions  was  overthrown.  Even 
their  theoretical  principles  tended  to  the 
same  end,  for  they  held  that  **  by  wresting 
their  wealth  firom  the  clergy,  you  comp3 
them  to  become  really  deserving,  t 

The  Roman  court  flattered  itself  for  a  mo- 
ment with  the  hope  of  seeing  these  move- 
ments checked  by  a  reaction  from  within, 
with  which  the  pope  took  every  meana  of  co- 
operating. He  rejected  the  new  constitutkn, 
censured  the  bishops  who  had  sworn  to  it, 
and  endeavoured  by  exhortation  and  praise  to 
confirm  the  still  numerous  party  that  oppos- 
ed it;  at  last,  he  went  the  len|^h  of  ex- 
communicating the  most  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  constitutional 
clergy. 

But  all  was  in  vain;  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies prevailed ;  the  civil  war,  which  was 
chiefly  kindled  by  religious  motives,  turned 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  innovators.  For- 
tunate had  it  been  for  the  pope  if  matters  had 
rested  there ;  if  France  hao  torn  nothing  from 
him  besides  herself. 

But  meanwhile  that  general  war  had  brc^- 
en  out  which  was  iated  to  transform  so  tbor- 
hly  the  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Europe, 
"ith  that  resistless  fiiry,  compounded  of 

*  Quite  STStematicallj,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
old  historians  of  tlie  church.  **  Tota  eccleaiaruoi  distri* 
butio  ad  formam  imperii  facta  est."  Camus:  Opinkw  am 
leprojet  de  constitution  du  clerg^,  31  Mai,  1790. 

t  Letters  of  Gianni,  and  some  other  abb^  In  PottSTt 
Vie  de  Ricci,  ii.  p.  313.  Wolf:  Oeschichte  der  Katholis- 
Chen  Kirche  unter  Pius  VI.  has  at  book  vii.  p.  3^  a  chap- 
ter on  the  part  taken  bj  the  Jansenists  in  forming  the 
new  constitution ;  it  is  howoTor  rerj  waaklj  txecmed. 
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eDthosiasm,  rapacity,  and  terror  which  had 
been  engendered  in  intestine  strife,  the  revo- 
lutionary power  poared  like  a  torrent  beyond 
the  limits  of  France. 

It  transformed  after  its  own  model  every 
country  it  touched;  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Rhenish  Germany;  which  latter  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution : 
the  campaign  of  1706  made  it  master  of  Italy : 
revolntionary  states  rose  in  every  direction, 
and  ere  long  the  pope  was  threatened  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  m  his  very  capitaL 

He  had,  without  any  really  active  partici 
pation,  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  coa- 
lition, armed  only  with  his  spiritual  weapons. 
But  it  was  in  vam  he  pleaded  this  his  neutra- 
lity.* His  territories  were  overrun,  his  sub- 
iects  stimulated  to  insurrection :  impractica- 
ble contributions  and  concessions  were  de- 
manded of  him,  such  as  had  never  been 
exacted  of  any  of  his  predecessors. f  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  pope  was  not  an  enemy 
like  any  other.  During  the  war  he  had  even 
taken  courage  to  repudiate  the  Jansenist  and 
Gallican  doctrines  of  Pistoja  by  the  bull, 
"  Auctorum  fideL"  The  unyielding  attitude 
he  had  assumed,  and  his  condemnatory  briefs, 
had  still  a  great  effect  on  the  internal  econo- 
my of  France :  the  French  now  demanded 
the  repeal  of  these,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
eivU  constitution,  as  the  price  or  peace. 

But  Pius  VI.  was  not  to  be  moved  to  this. 
Such  compliance  would  have  teemed  to  him 
an  abandonment  of  the  very  ground  of  fiiith, 
and  treason  to  his  office. |  He  replied  to  the 
proposals,  that  ^'havinflf  invoked  God*s  aid, 
and  inspired  as  he  believed  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  refused  to  accede  to  those  propo- 
sals." 

For  a  moment  the  revolutionary  authorities 
seemed  to  acquiesce — an  accommodation  was 
devised  without  these  conditions— but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment  From  the  intention  of 
severing  themselves  from  the  pope,  they  had 
already  advanced  to  the  thought  of  entirely 
crushing  him.  The  directory  found  the  go- 
vernment of  priests  in  Italy  incompatible  with 
its  own.  On  the  very  first  occasion  afibrded 
by  a  chance  commotion  among  the  populace, 
Rome  was  invaded,  and  the  Vatican  invested. 
Pius  VI.  besought  his  enemies  to  let  him,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  die  as  he  had  lived  on  that 
spot  He  was  answered  that  he  might  as 
well  die  in  one  place  as  another.  His  apart- 
ments were  plundered  before  his  eyes;  he 


•  Authemifehe  Gesehichte  des  franiSaiflchen  ReToto- 
CionskriMes  in  Italien,  1796.  The  pope  had  declared  that 
Mllffion  wrebade  a  reaiaunce  which  might  occaaioa  the 
gheddiog  of  blood. 

f  In  the  M^nooirea  Hiatoruraea  et  Philoaophlaaea  aur 
Pte  VI.  et  aoo  pontifical,  torn.  li.  the  loaa  eodnrea  by  the 
Boman  atate  ia  calculated  at  22(ifi00  liTrea. 

tMerooria  diretu  al  principe  delta  pace  In  Tavante: 
Faati  di  Pio  VI.  torn.  iii.  p.  335.  **  S.  Santita  riroaae  ator. 
(tita,  veggendo  che  ai  cercava  di  traviare  la  ana  conacian- 
n  per  dire  nacolpo  U  plft  fbneato  aUi  ralifigiie.'' 


was  deprived  of  even  the  most  trifling  neces- 
saries ;  the  ring  he  wore  was  pulled  mnn  hii 
finger:  at  last  he  was  carried  to  France, 
where  he  died  Aug.  1799. 

It  might  well  seem,  indeed,  as  though 
there  was  an  end  forever  to  the  papal  power, 
l^hoee  hostile  tendencies  with  regard  to  the 
church,  the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we 
have  marked,  had  now  reached  a  pitch  that 
encouraged  such  an  anticipation* 

The  timet  ofNapolemu 

But  events  occurred  that  prevented  thie 
consummation. 

The  chief  result  of  the  hostility  experienced 
by  the  papacy  at  the  hands  of  the  revolution- 
ary power  v^as,  that  the  rest  of  the  European 
states,  whatever  might  otherwise  be  their 
disposition  towards  the  papal  see,  now  be- 
came its  protectors.  The  death  of  Pius  VL 
occurred  exactly  at  a  period  when  the  coali* 
tion  was  a^ain  victorious.  This  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Uie  cardinals  to  assemble  in  San 
Georgio  at  Venice,  and  proce^  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  Pius  VII.  (March  18,  1800.) 

It  is  true  that,  shortly  afterwards,  the  revo- 
lutionary arms  were  again  trium[^ant,  and 
achieved  the  decided  superiority  in  Italy; 
but  that  power  had  at  this  moment  itself  un- 
dergone a  vast  change.  After  passing  throuffh 
so  many  metamorphoses,  engendered  by  the 
pressing  contingencies  of  that  stormy  period. 
It  began  to  lean  towards  monarchy.  A  de^ 
pot  arose,  who  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a 
new  universal  empire,  and  who  (the  point  of 
most  importance  for  our  present  considerar 
tion,)  beholding  the  universal  chaos  around 
him,  and  taught  by  his  experience  of  the 
East,  felt  assured  that  his  project  needed,  be- 
sides many  other  forms  of  the  old  states,  in 
the  very  first  place,  unity  of  religion  and  hie- 
rarchical subordination. 

Upon  the  very  battle  field  of  Marengo,  Na^ 
poleon  deputed  the  bishop  of  Vercelli  to  enter 
on  negociations  with  the  pope  for  the  re-ee* 
tablishment  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  was  a  proposal  which,  though  ex- 
tremely enticing,  was  yet  attended  with  much 
danger.  The  re-establishment  of  the  catholic 
church  in  France,  and  of  its  connection  with 
the  pope,  was  only  to  be  effected  at  the  ooet 
of  extraordinary  concessions. 

Pius  VII.  made  up  his  mind  to  these.  He 
recognized  at  once  the  secularization  of 
church  property, — a  loss  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  firancs  in  real  estates ;  his  motives  be- 
ing, as  he  expressed  himself,  that  fresh  troo- 
bles  would  break  out  were  he  to  refuse ;  that, 
rather  than  this  should  occur,  he  was  disposed 
to  go  the  utmost  lengths  allowable  by  religion. 
He  consented  to  a  new  organization  of  the 
French  clergy,  which  was  now  salaried  and 
nominated  by  the  government;  and  he  was 
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well  pleaaed  that  the  right  of  canonical  insti- 
tntion  should  be  restored  to  him  in  the  same 
extent  as  enjoyed  by  former  popes,  and  with* 
out  limit  to  the  right  of  the  veto.* 

That  which  no  one  but  a  little  before  could 
have  expected,  now  actually  took  place, — the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  in  France,  and  the 
renewed  subjection  of  that  country  to  the  spi- 
ritual authority.  The  pope  was  delighted 
**  that  the  churches  were  purified  from  profii- 
nations,  the  altars  reared  again,  the  banner 
of  the  cross  unfurled  anew,  lawfhl  pastors  set 
over  the  people,  and  so  pany  souls  that  had 
wandered  fhmi  the  right  way  brought  back  to 
unity,  and  reconciled  to  themselves  and  to 
God.**  **How  many  motives,**  he  cried, 
"  for  joy  and  thankMness  !** 

But  was  it  indeed  to  be  supposed,  that  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  of  1601  was 
effected  an  intimate  union  between  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  revolu- 
tionary state  1 

Concessions  were  mutually  made ;  but,  in 
spite  of  them,  each  party  remained  firm  to  its 
principles. 

The  restorer  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
France  immediately  afterwards  became  the 
ohief  agent  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
•tatelv  edifice  of  the  Grerman  church,  and  the 
transfer  of  its  possesnons  and  its  sovereign 
powers  to  temporal  princes,  whether  to  pro- 
testant  or  catholic,  indifferently.  Huge  was 
the  amazement  of  the  court  of  Rome.  **  He- 
resy, according  to  the  old  decretals,  entailed 
kss  of  property,  but  now  the  church  must  en- 
dvre  to  see  its  own  possessions  parted  out 
among  heretics.**! 

Meanwhile  a  concordat  was  likewise  pro- 
jected for  Italy  upon  the  model  of  that  ob- 
tained by  France;  and  there  too  the  pope 
was  forced  to  assent  to  the  sale  of  church  pro- 
perty, and  to  abandon  the  nomination  to  be- 
nefices to  the  temporal  authority.  Nay,  so 
many  new  partial  clauses  and  restrictions 
were  annexed  to  this  concordat,  that  Pius 
VII.,  under  these  circumstances,  refused  to 
publish  it} 

But  it  was  in  France  itself  that  Napoleon 
most  vigorously  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
•tale  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  church :  he 
regarded  toe  dsdaraticm  of  1662  as  a  funda* 
mental  law  of  the  reahn,  and  caused  it  to  be 
expounded  in  the  schools ;  he  woukl  sufler  no 
religious  vows,  and  no  monks;  the  regula- 
tions respecting  marria«fe  which  were  laid 
cbwn  in  his  Code  Civile  were  at  variance 
Wttth  the  cathdic  principles  of  the  sacrament- 


*  L«tt«r».apofU>lica  in  fomw  dl  breve,  in  Pistoleii :  Yi 
%k  di  Pfo  Vll.  torn.  i.  p.  143,  with  a  thorough  collation  of 
the  vtriations  in  the  ■•▼enl  publloetion*  of  the  document 
laFmnce. 

t  Instruction  to  a  nuncio  at  Yieonajjonfortunately  with* 
oat  date,  but  apparenilj  of  the  year  1808,  in  Daonoti:  B»> 
iiatt.p.81&  '^'^       ' 

tCopyi:  AiiiwUd1talia,Uxn.  iU.  p.  120. 


al  nature  of  the  institution ;  the  organic  arti< 
cles  which  he  added  from  the  very  first  to  the 
concordat,  were  utterly  anti-Roman. 

When  the  pope,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
resolved,  at  the  emperor*s  request,  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  give  his  coronation  the  religi* 
ous  sanction  of  the  holy  oil,  his  motive  was, 
that  he  flattered  himself,  whatever  counte* 
nance  the  aspect  of  France  gave  to  such  a 
hope,  that  he  should  be  able  *'  to  accomplisb 
something  for  the  advantage  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  to  complete  the  work  begun.*** 
In  entertaining  these  hopes,  he  relied  on  the 
effect  of  personal  intercourse.  He  took  with 
him  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Innocent  XII., 
to  convince  Napoleon  that  even  Louis  had 
suflfered  the  declaration  of  1682  to  fall  to  the 
jfround.  In  the  first  remonstrance,  written 
m  Italian,  which  he  delivered  in  Paris,  he 
formally  combated  that  same  declaration,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  firee  the  new  concordat 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  organic  article&t 
Nay,  his  purposes  and  his  expectations  went 
still  further.  He  set  forth,  in  a  circumstan- 
tial memorial,  the  wants  of  the  pontificate, 
with  all  the  losses  it  had  snstained  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Charlemagne,  and  restore 
the  provinces  which  had  been  occupied.^  At 
so  high  a  rate  did  he  estimate  the  services  he 
had  rendered  the  revolutionary  monarchy. 

But  how  grievously  did  he  find  himself  de- 
ceived. In  the  very  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation an  expression  of  melancholy  was  ob> 
served  to  overspread  his  countenance. 

Of  all  he  desired  and  intended,  neither 
then  nor  subsequently  did  he  obtain  the  small- 
est portion.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  emperor's  designi 
became  first  disclosed  in  their  full  extent 

The  constituent  assembly  had  sought  to 
detach  itself  from  the  pope,  the  directory  had 
desired  his  destruction.  Bonaparte's  plan  was 
to  sustain  hini»  but  at  the  same  time  to  hoU 
him  in  subjection,  and  to  make  him  the  tool  of 
his  own  omnipotence. 

He  caused  pr(^K)sals,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, to  be  made  at  that  very  time  to  the 
po]>e,  that  he  should  remain  in  France,  and 
reside  in  Avignon  or  in  Paris. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  answered,  that  he 
had  executed  in  due  form  his  act  of  abdicar 
tion,  and  deposited  it  at  Palermo,  bejood  the 
reach  of  the  French  decrees,  provisionallyi 

•  AllocuUo  habiU  in  consiatorio,  39  OcU  18M,  in  Italltf : 
Pifioleai,  Viu  di  Pio  VII.  torn.  i.  p.  193.  .  _. 

iEztrait  du  Rwpact  de  Mr.  Forules,  in  Aitaud,  rw 
.t,il.p.U.  .    _ 

t  Printed  in  Anand,  p.  31.  Compare  Napoleon's  loUflC 
of  July  2%  1807.  *<  Le  pane  f  *est  donn«  U  peine  de  mb 
a  mon  couronnemenu  J^ai  r^connu  dam  cette  dtoarcM 
un  saint  prtiat ;  male  il  voulaii  que  Je  luicMasse  lesw^ 
cations."  Bignon,  Histoire  de  Trance  sous  Napoieoa. 
Deuxieme  «poque,  i.  p.  Ida  (The  pope  tooJc  the  tiwue 
to  come  to  my  coronation.  In  tliie  act  I  recognise  a  mij 
pnUte;  but  he  wtshed  ma  to  cede  him  the  legaiioBi.i 
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a^ilMt  the  contingency  of  his  being  impri- 
floned. 

Nowhere  at  that  moment  could  the  pope 
have  found  protectien  but  under  the  sway  of 
the  British  navy. 

The  pope  was  mdeed  sufiered  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  left  in  the  same  independence  as 
he  had  previously  enjoyed;  but  from  that 
hour  he  became  involved  in  the  most  vexa- 
tious perplexities. 

Napoleon  very  soon  declared,  without  fur- 
ther circumlocution,  that,  like  his  predeces- 
sors of  the  second  and  third  dynasty,  he  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  church,  who  bore  the 
sword  for  its  protection,  and  could  not  suffer 
Chat  it  should  be  in  communion  with  heretics 
aJH)  schismatics,  like  the  Russians  and  the 
English.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  re- 
garding himself  as  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne, though  the  moral  he  drew  from  that 
belief  was  very  diflferent  from  that  contem- 
plated by  the  court  of  Rome.  He  assumed 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  States  were  donations 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  pope ;  and  that  such 
a  gift  entailed  the  duty  of^not  departing  from 
the  policy  of  the  empire ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
he  permit  the  pope  so  to  do.*^ 

The  pope  was  astonished  at  the  suggestion, 
that  he  was  to  regard  the  enemies  of  another 
as  his  own.  He  replied  that  he  was  the  com- 
mon pastor,  the  father  of  all,  the  servant  of 
peace ;  that  the  mere  request  filled  him  with 
norror :  ^  it  became  him  to  be  an  Aaron,  the 
prophet  of  Ood, — ^not  an  Isbmael,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
again^  him." 

But  Napoleon  went  straightforward  to  his 
mark.  He  caused  Ancona  and  Urbino  to  be 
occupied,  and  after  the  rejection  of  his  ulti' 
Doatum,  wherein,  among  other  things,  he 
claimed  the  right  of  nominating  a  third  of  the 
cardinals,  he  marched  his  troops  upon  Rome. 
The  cardinals  who  were  not  obsequious  to 
him  were  dismissed,  the  pope's  secretary  of 
state  twice.  But  when  all  this  failed  to  have 
any  effect  on  Pius  VH.,  even  his  person  was 
not  spared;  he  too  was  carried  away  from  his 
palace  and  his  capital.  A  senatus  coosultum 
was  then  passed,  declaring  the  incorporation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states  with  the  French 
empire.  The  temporal  sovereignty  was  de- 
clared incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  spi- 

*  Schoeirs  Archives  bistoriqaes  ei  poliUquee,  (Paris, 
1819,)  conUin  in  ihesecondand  third  volumeg,  a  Precis 
dm  GOBietuiions  qui  onv  €u  lieu  eotre  le  Saint  Siftge  et 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  acconapagnde  d'un  grand  nombre 
de  pidces  ofllcielles.    The  correspondence,  which  is  here 

Even  in  its  full  extent,  reaches  from  the  13ih  of  Novem- 
>r,  1806,  to  the  ITih  of  May,  laoa  Nevertheless,  in  Big- 
non,  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  paix  de  Tilsit,  1838, 1. 
ch.  3.  p.  13S,  we  meet  with  the  following  passage:  •*Les 
publications  faites  depuis  1815  nese  compoaentgu^re  aue 
de piAces  dont  la  date  commence  en  1806."  And  again: 
« Jusqu'a  present  son  caractdre  (de  Pie  VII.)  n'est  paa 
piilsamment  connn.  On  ne  le  connaitra  bien  qu^en 
l*toppr^iant  d^aprte  ses  actes."  In  fact,  however,  these 
acts  nad  been  already  published.  Bignon  has  added  but 
little  10  the  documenta  given  by  Scooell. 


ritual  nrivOe^es ;  tiie  pope  was  for  the  future 
formally  to  pledge  himself  to  the  four  prioci* 
pies  of  the  Galiican  church ;  he  was  to  draw 
his  income  from  real  estates,  almost  as  a  feu* 
datory  of  the  empire ;  the  state  would  take 
upon  itself  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  of 
cardinals.* 

According  to  this  plan,  it  is  evident  the 
whole  power  of  the  church  would  have  been 
subjected  to  the  empire,  and  placed,  at  least 
indirectly,  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

But  how  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain, 
what  was  nevertheless  indispensable,  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope  to  this  degradation  ?  Pius 
VII.  had  availed  himself  of  his  last  moment  of 
freedom  to  pronounce  sentence  of  ezcommu* 
nication.  He  refused  canonical  instituUon  to 
the  bishops  appointed  by  tlie  emperor.  Na- 
poleon was  not  so  thoroughly  master  of  bis 
clergy  as  not  to  fbel  the  effects  of  this,  now 
from  one  quarter  now  from  another,  above  all 
on  the  Mde  of  Germany. 

But  thb  very  resistance  served  at  last  to 
overcome  the  pope's  determination.  Its  con* 
sequences  were  far  more  painHil  to  the  spi- 
ritual ruler,  who  svmpathized  with  the  internal 
condition  of  the  church,  than  to  the  temporal, 
for  whom  spiritual  things  were  no  more  than 
an  instrument  of  power,  themselves  indif- 
ferent 

In  Savona,  whither  the  pope  had  bees 
brought,  he  was  lonely,  thrown  back  upoB 
himself,  and  without  an  adviser*  Through 
the  earnest  and  almost  exaggerated  represen- 
tations made  him  of  the  confnsion  in  the 
church,  produced  by  his  refusal  to  grant  insti* 
tution,  the  amiable  old  man  was  actually 
prevailed  on,  though  with  sore  grief  and 
reluctance,  virtually  to  renounee  the  right  ia 
question.  Fot  what  else  was  it  than  an  act 
of  renunciation  when  he  agreed  that  it  should 
devolve  on  the  metropolitans,  whenever  he 
himself  should  defer  the  exercise  of  it  longer 
than  six  months  upon  any  other  grooads.  than 
personal  unworthiness  1  He  abjured  the  right 
that  in  fiict  constituted  his  last  weapon. 

And  this  was  not  all  that  was  exacted  of 
him.  He  was  hurried  to  Fontainebleau  with 
an  impatient  haste  that  aggravated  his  bodily 
infirmities:  there  he  was  beset  with  fi^ 
importunities,  and  the  most  urgent  demands 
that  he  should  fully  restore  the  peace  of  the  ^ 
church.  At  last,  so  ^*1fmi  he  wrought  ob» 
that  he  gave  way  on  the  remaining,  tti^  decij- 
sive  points.  He  consented  to  reside  in  France^ 
and  acquiesced  in  the  most  essential  provi- 
sions of  the  senatus  consultum  before  moo- 
tioned.  The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau  (Jan. 
25,  1813,)  was  framed  on  the  preliminary 
condition  that  he  should  not  return  to  Rome.t 

•  Thibaudeau :  Histoire  de  la  France  et  de  Napoleon : 
Empire^  torn.  v.  p.  221. 

f  Bart.  Ptusca:  Memorle  storfche  del  ministero  de'  due 
vlattiinFran^*cp.3a3.    HiflloriMihpoUUtche  Zeit- 
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The  antocrat  of  the  revolution  had  now 
actually  achieved  what  no  catholic  sovereign 
before  him  had  ever  ventured  even  to  contem- 
plate seriously.  The  pope  agreed  to  become 
subject  to  the  French  empire.  His  authority 
would  have  become  forever  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  dynasty;  it  would  have 
served  to  secure  obedience  at  home,  and  to 
keep  in  a  dependent  position  the  yet  unsub- 
dued catholic  states.  In  these  respects  the 
papacy  would  have  fallen  back  to  the  position 
m  which  it  had  stood  under  the  German  em- 
perors in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  parti- 
cularly under  the  Salic  emperor  Henry  lU. 
But  it  would  have  been  loaded  with  far  hea- 
vier chains.  There  was  something  hostile  to 
the  church  principle  in  the  power  that  had 
now  mastered  the  pope ;  it  was  at  bottom  but 
another  metamorphosis  of  that  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  which  had  unfolded  itself, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  was  so 
strongly  possessed  by  a  disposition  to  actual 
infidelitv.  To  this  hostile  power  would  the 
papacy  have  been  subjected  and  made  vassal. 

But  once  again  as  formerly,  these  extreme 
anticipations  were  destined  not  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Restoration. 

The  empire,  of  which  the  pope  was  now  to 
constitute  the  hierarchical  centre,  was  still 
involved  in  dubious  warfare  with  invincible 
foes.  In  the  solitude  of  his  imprisonment  the 
pope  received  no  accurate  intelligence  of  the 
mighty  vicissitudes  of  the  strife.  At  the  very 
moment  when,  afler  such  lengthened  resist* 
ance,  he  at  last  gave  way.  Napoleon  had 
air^y  broken  down  in  his  last  grand  enter- 
prise against  Russia,  and  his  power  had  been 
shaken  to  its  base  by  all  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  that  mischance.  Already  Europe 
caught  up  the  almost  abandoned  hope  of  libe- 
rating hersejf.  When  the  pope,  to  whom,  on 
his  submission,  a  few  cardinals  were  allowed 
access,  was  informed  of  the  state  of  things,  he 
too  felt  his  confidence  revive ;  he  felt  every 
step  of  the  allied  powers  to  be  an  act  of  libe- 
ration for  himself. 

When  Prussia  rose  in  pnnnpt  obedience  to 
the  king's  call,  Pius  VII.  gathered  courage 
to  revoke  the  concordat  extorted  from  him ; 
when  the  congress  of  Prague  had  assembled, 
he  ventured  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire  that  held  him  captive,  and  to  re- 
mind the  emperor  of  Austria  of  his  rights. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsig  his  confidence  had 
risen  so  much,  that  he  rejected  the  ofier  made 
him  <^  partially  restoring  his  dominions;  and 
when  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  he 
would  enter  into  no  further  negociations  till 
he  bad  been  fully  reinstated.  Events  followed 
each  other  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  when 
the  allies  took  Paris,  the  pope  was  already 
arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  ecclesiastical 


states,  ^uid  on  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  he 
entered  Rome  again.  A  new  age  was  b^un 
for  the  world,  and  a  new  era  for  the  Roman 
see. 

The  last  score  of  years  have  derived  their 
character  and  tenour  from  the  strife  between 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  which  still  pos- 
sessed such  stropAf  hold  on  men's  minds,  and 
the  ideas  to  whidi  the  old  states  now  went 
back  afier  their  triumph,  with  double  zeal  ts 
to  their  primitive  bases ;  in  this  struge^le  it  is 
plain  that  the  supreme  spiritual  head  of  the 
catholic  church  must  occupy  an  important 
position. 

He  was  first  backed  by  the  idea  of  temporal 
legitimacy,  though  in  truth  it  was  urged  m<»e 
by  the  party  of  his  ecclesiastical  opponents, 
than  by  his  adherents  and  followers  in  faith. 

It  was  the  victory  of  the  four  great  allied 
powers,  three  of  which  were  anti-catholk, 
over  that  one  which  thought  to  make  its  own 
capital  the  centre  of  catl^licism,  that  set  Um 
pope  free,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
It  was  to  the  three  anti-catholic  monarehi 
alone,  who  were  then  assembled  in  London, 
that  the  pope's  wish  to  recover  the  entire 
states  of  the  church  was  first  submitted.  How 
often  in  former  days  had  the  resources  of 
those  states  been  strained  to  effect  the  des- 
truction of  protestantism  whether  in  England 
or  in  Germany,  and  to  propagate  the  Roman 
catholic  doctrine  in  Russia  or  in  Scandinavia: 
and  now  it  was  to  the  interference  of  the 
rulers  of  those  anti-catholic  countries  that  the 
pope  was  to  owe  his  restoration  to  his  domi- 
nions. In  the  allocution  in  which  Pius  ¥IL 
communicated  to  the  cardinals  the  hippy 
results  of  his  negociations,  he  expressly  extols 
the  services  of  the  sovereigns  *'  not  beloogiog 
to  the  Roman  church ;  the  emperor  of  Ruais, 
who  had  taken  his  rights  into  consideration 
with  extraordinary  attention ;  as  also  the  king 
of  Sweden,  and  the  prince  recent  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  throughout  the  wb<^ 
course  of  the  negociations."*  Difi^rencet  of 
creed  were  for  the  moment  forgotten ;  politi* 
cal  considerations  alone  were  regarded. 

We  have  often  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice similar  tendencies  m  the  course  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half.  We  have  seen  wbtt 
were  the  states  from  which  Innocent  XL 
received  aid  and  support  in  his  differences 
with  Louis  XIV.  When  the  doom  of  the 
Jesuits  was  pronounced  by  the  Bourbon  courts, 
they  found  favour  and  protection  in  the  North, 
in  Rus^a  and  Prussia ;  the  seizure  of  Avignon 
and  Benevento  by  those  courts  in  the  year 
1758,  caused  a  political  commotion  in  En;* 
land.    But  never  did  this  mutual  bearing  of 

*  Ne  poMfamo  non  fare  vn  ma  conto  dei  meriti  ftit» 
41  noi  df  Federigo  (Guil.)  re  dl  Pni«i«,  il  cui  impc«no<ii 
coDstonteroenie  In  nostro  &vore  nel  decotio  tmio  dellt 
irAtuiiTe  de'  noilri  aflkii.  Allocwioii  of  the  4di  of  Sept- 
iai6,lnPMoleei,U.p.l44. 
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ptrtiefl  display  itself  more  atrikinglf  than  m 
tbe  events  last  detailed. 

Now  that  the  pope  had  once  again  attained 
a  free  and  independent  position  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  he  could  devote  his 
thoughts  without  interruption  to  the  restora- 
tion of  spiritual  obedience.  His  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Jesuits,  the  first  great  act  that 
noarked  the  renewal  of  his  fiinotions,  put  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
exercise  his  spiritual  authority,  not  subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  hut  after  the  manner  of  his 
earlier  predecessors.  And  indeed  could  there 
ever  have  been  a  more  favourable  or  inviting 
moment  for  such  a  project?  The  restor^ 
governments  of  Southern  Eurq)e  instantly 
repented  of  their  former  refractoriness,  be- 
lieving that  they  had  thereby  unchained  the 
epirit  that  had  wrought  their  own  downfall. 
They  now  beheld  in  the  pope  their  natural 
ally,  and  they  hoped  through  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  power,  more  easily  to  subdue  the 
domestic  enemies  by  whom  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded.  The  king  of  Spain  be- 
thought him  of  his  title  of  cathdic  kinff,  and 
declared  that  he  would  merit  it ;  he  recalled  the 
Jesuits  whom  his  grandfather  had  so  jealously 
banished;  he  renewed  the  tribunal  of  the 
nuncio,  and  edicts  of  the  ^nd  inqubitor 
were  once  more'  read  m  Spam.  In  Sardinia 
new  bishoprics  were  establislied ;  convents 
were  restored  in  Tuscany ;  Naples,  after  some 
repugnance,  assented  to  a  concordat,  by  which 
the  Roman  curia  acquired  a  very  powerful  di- 
rect influence  over  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
In  France,  meanwhile,  the  chamber  of  1815 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  identi- 
fied with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  French 
church,  **  that  w<»rk,"  as  an  orator  expressed 
himself,  **  of  heaven,  of  time,  of  kings,  and  of 
fbreftithers ;"  but  the  point  which  was  chiefly 
dwelt  on,  was  the  necessity  of  restoring  to 

the  cler^  their  infiuencc  over  the  state,  the !  ence  was  at  times  actually  exerted  in  pro- 
community,  families,  public  life,  and  public  moting  the  most  zealous  churchmen  to  the 
education ;  and  no  thought  was  given  to  the '  highest  posts.  It  would  almost  have  seemed 
liberties  which  the  Gallican  church  had  in  as  though  the  strife  of  creeds  had  forever 
fi>rmer  days  either  enjoyed  de  facto  or  ex-  ceased  in  the  higher  political  regions;  and 
pressly  reserved :  by  the  new  concordat  |  dav  by  day  it  was  seen  to  die  away  in  civil 
which  was  projected,  it  would  have  been  life.  Protestant  literature  devoted  a  respect- 
placed  in  a  state  of  dependence  oo  Home  fbl  attention  to  ancient  catholic  institutions, 


broke  out  which,  whilst  it  combated  the  abso- 
lute king,  who  was  incapable  of  resistance, 
displayed  at  the  same  time  a  decided  anticle- 
rical tendency.  One  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  new  cortes,  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits ;  enactments  soon  followed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  old  orders,  the  secularixation  of 
their  possessions,  and  their  application  to  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt  Similar 
movements  instantly  took  place  in  Italy ;  they 
made  their  way  into  the  e<^clesiastical  states, 
which  were  filled  with  the  same  elements  of 
disquiet ;  on  one  occasion  the  Carbonari  had 
actually  fixed  the  day  for  a  general  rising  in 
the  states  of  the  church. 

But  the  restored  sovereigns  once  more  re- 
ceived support  and  aid  from  the  great  powers 
that  had  achieved  the  last  victories,  and  the 
revolutions  were  stifled.  This  time,  indeed, 
the  anti-catholic  states  took  no  direct  part  ia 
these  acts  of  repression ;  but  some  of  them 
were  at  least  not  hostile  to  them,  and  by 
others  thev  were  approved. 

Meanwhile  in  the  noo-catholic  realms  them- 
selves, Catholicism  had  attained  to  new  orgap 
nization.  Positive  religion,  of  whatever  de- 
nomination, was  held  to  be  the  best  support 
of  civil  allegiance.  Care  was  everywhere 
taken  to  arrange  the  dioceses  anew,  to  estab- 
lish bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  and  to  found 
catholic  seminaries  and  schools.  How  wholl v 
different  an  aspect  did  the  catholic  church 
system  assume  in  the  Prussian  provinces, 
formerly  incorporated  in  the  French  empire, 
from  that  it  had  worn  under  the  latter  yoke. 
The  desultary  efforts  of  ecclesiastical  opposi- 
tion to  the  ancient  regulations  of  the  Roman 
church,  found  no  countenance  in  the  protest^ 
ant  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of 
Rome  concluded  treaties  equally  with  the 
protestant  as  with  the  catholic  governments, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  former 
.  influence  in  the  choice  of  bishops :  that  inflo- 


unknown  to  former  times. 

It  was  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  such  decided  proceedings  should  at  once 
be  victorious  over  the  spirit  that  had  been 
developed  in  the  Romanic  nations  with  fiir 
other  Ecope  and  tendencies.  The  old  antipa- 
thies to  the  hierarchy  started  up  in  France 
with  loud  war-cries  against  the  new  concor- 
dat ;  the  legislative  power  was  here  consti- 
tuted in  a  manner  that  forbade  all  hope  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  1815.  The  tyranni- 
cal acts  of  Ferdioand*s  rule  in  Spain  aroused 
an  equally  vehement  reactioo ;  a  cavolution 
60 


which  in  earlier  times  it  would  have  found 
impossible. 

It  proved  nevertheless  that  these  anticipa- 
tions of  peace  were  too  bold  and  hasty. 

On  the  contrary,  the  strict  catholic  princi- 
ple, which  clings  to,  and  is  represented  by 
Rome,  became  subsequently  involved  in  mote 
or  less  keen  and  deliberate  conflict  with  the 
protestant  governments. 

It  achieved  a  great  victory  in  England  in 
the  year  1829. 

During  the  wars  of  the  revolution  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  for  a  century  exclusively 
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protestant,  hid  made  api>roachas  to  the  see  of 
ftome.  Pius  VII.  had  been  elected  onder  the. 
anspices  of  the  coalition  victoriei  of  1799,  in 
which  Engluid  had  borne  so  conspicuoQe  a 
pan.  We  have  mentioned  how  that  the  pope 
eobeequently  also  rested  on  English  support, 
and  could  not  be  moved  to  an^  acts  of  hostility 
against  that  country.  Neither  could  the 
Soglish  nation  any  longer  see,  as  they  had 
done  before,  the  necessity  of  makina^  a  depen- 
dence in  point  of^  religion  upon  the  pope  a 
ground  of  exclusion  (rcmi  all  purely  political 
rights,  and  from  all  qoaliiication  for  public 
fbnctions.  Pitt  had  already  felt  and  exj^essed 
this  ;*  still,  as  might  be  expected,  the  habit 
of  adhering  firmly  tp  tried  principles  of  the 
constitution  long  opposed  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  every  change.  At  last,  however,  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  is  averse  to  all  exclusive 
privileges,  asserted  its  strength  on  this  ques- 
tion. Hence  in  Ireland,  00  pre-eminently 
catholic,  politico-religious  associations,  and 
acts  of  lawlessness  and  turbulence  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  the  great  gene- 
ral, then  at  die  head  of  the  government,  who 
had  victoriously  withstood  so  many  foes,  was 
obliged  to  declare  that  he  could  not  carry  on 
the  ^vemment  without  this  conceasioD.  Ao- 
cordmgly,  the  oaths  were  repealed  or  modi- 
fied, to  which  alone  the  protestant  interest 
had  ascribed  its  safety  in  the  times  of  the 
restoration  and  of  the  revolution  in  England. 
How  often  had  Lord  Liverpool  declare^  that 
if  this  measure  were  carried,  England  would 
no  longer  be  a  protestant  state :  even  though 
no  important  consequences  should  immediately 
fi>llow  it,  still  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  to 
what  future  events  it  might  give  rise.f  Never- 
theless, the  measure  was  passed,  the  hazard 
was  encountered. 

A  still  more  brilliant  and  more  unexpected 
triumph  was  immediately  after  obtained  in 
Belgium. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  f\tom  the 
moment  of  its  foundation,  gave  tokens  of  an 
animosity  between  north  and  south,  that 
threatened  its  destruction,  and  which  from 
the  very  first  had  fiutened  chieflv  on  ecclesi- 
astical matters.    The  protestant  xing  adopted 

•  «Mr.  Pitt  ifl  convinced^*'  %•  Mjn  In  hit  letter  of  the 
3l8l  Jan.  1801,  to  Oeorge  IIL,  **  that  the  groundi  od  which 
the  lawg  of  ezclneion  now  remaining  were  founded,  hate 
long  been  narrowed,— that  thoee  principles  fonnerlj  held 
br  the  catholics,  which  made  them  be  considered  as  poli- 
ticallT  danserous,  have  been  for  a  course  of  time  gradu- 
ally declining,— that  the  political  circumstances  under 
which  the  exclusive  laws  originated,  arising  lirorathe  con- 
flictiuff  power  of  hostile  and  nearly  balanced  sects,  .  .  . 
and  a  dhrision  in  Europe  between  catholic  and  protestant 
powers,  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
things." 

fSpe^h  of  Lord  Liverpool,  May  17,  1836.  « Where 
was  the  danger  of  having  a  popish  king  or  a  popish  chan- 
cellor, if  all  the  other  executive  officers  might  acknow- 
ledge the  pope.  ...  It  was  said,— that  a  catholic  might 
be  prime  minister,  and  have  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
ehurch  and  state  at  his  disposal.  ...  If  the  bill  were  to 
pass.  Great  Britain  would  be  no  longer  a  pvotestant 


the  ideas  d  Jomph  IL:  in  that  spirit  hm 
established  schools  and  universities,  and  ad* 
ministered  generally  his  share  in  the  spiritual 
power.  The  opposition  set  up  against  him 
educational  institutions  in  a  contrary  spirit* 
and  with  deliberate  purpose  applied  itself  to 
the  most  extreme  eflorts  in  favour  of  hierarch- 
ical principles.  A  literal  catholic  party 
sprang  up,  which  taking  its  stand  in  tius 
country,  as  in  Ekigland,  on  the  common  rights 
of  man,  grew  every  day  bolder  in  its  preteii-- 
sions,  and  extorted  first  concessions,  such  mm 
liberation  fVom  the  government  schools,  and 
finally,  when  a  favouraUe  opportunity  i^^^ 
sented  itself,  wholly  threw  off  the  hated  yoke^ 
and  succeeded  in  fbunding  a  kingdom  in  which 
the  priests  have  again  attained  to  distinguish- 
ed political  importance.  The  most  decidedly 
liberal  ideas  are  just  what  best  promote  their 
interest  The  low  electoral  qualification* 
which  admits  even  the  humbler  classes  ia 
town  and  country,  whom  they  can  easily  in- 
fluence, to  a  share  in  public  afikirs,  enables 
them  to  control  the  elections:  through  the 
elections  they  rule  the  chambers,  and  through 
the  chambers  the  kin|rdom.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  Brussels,  as  in  Rome,  in  the  publie 
promenades,  in  good  case  and  full  of  preten- 
sion ;  thev  enjojr  their  victory. 

In  neither  of  these  events  did  the  Roman 
court,  so  fkr  as  we  are  aware,  take  a  directly 
active  part,  however  advantageous  they  have 
proved  to  its  authority.  In  a  third,  however, 
the  dispute  between  the  catholic  church  and 
Prussia,  it  has  actively  interfered.  In  that 
country  the  tendencies  of  the  protestant  state 
and  of  the  catholic  hierarchy,  which  seemed 
in  some  sort  to  have  coalesced  since  the  re»> 
toration,  but  which  had  subsequently  for  a 
lonff  time  become  mutually  estranged,  have 
broken  with  each  other  in  the  most  systematic 
manner,  and  engaged  in  a  conflict  that  de* 
servedly  attracts  the  attention  of  the  worid, 
and  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences. The  pope,  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  archbishops  of  the  empire,  has  stood 
up  against  an  ordinance  of  the  king ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  regulation,  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  of  the  family  relations  of 
the  mixed  population.  He  has  found  willing 
instruments  and  powerful  support  in  the  midst 
of  Germany. 

Thus  we  see  the  catholic  hterarchical  prin- 
ciple has  once  more  come  forth  in  great 
stren^rth  against  the  protestant  governments, 
and  m  this  it  has  been  greatly  aided  1^  the 
political  opposition  to  which  it  is  the  nature 
of  our  age  decidedly  to  incline. 

Mattel*  have  not  thriven  so  well  with  the 
pope  in  the  countries  of  his  own  creed. 

The  revolution  of  July  in  France  could  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
defeat  of  the  partisans  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
religions  zeal  of  Charies  X.  was  what  chie^ 
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led  to  his  overthrow.  Parties  had  risen  to 
power  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  have  re- 
sumed the  efibrts  of  the  revolutionary  cortes. 
Movements  similar  in  their  origin  have  taken 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican,  and  their 
mppression  has  been  wholly  effected  by  for- 
eign force. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  Roman  see 
has  contributed  much  towards  suppressing 
the  revolutionary  spirit  Nowhere  has  it 
been  able  to  put  it  down  by  its  own  unassiBted 
strength. 

But  before  having  jret  attained  to  firm  and 
stable  sovereignty  within  the  domain  of  its 
own  church,  it  has  found  means  to  place  itself 
in  a  warlike  attitude  upon  the  confines  of 
protestantism.  There  it  would  have  coalesced 
with  the  legitimate  powers,  and  with  ancient 
institutions  of  EurojM^.  Here  it  has  found  its 
best  allies  in  the  ideas  of  the  tiroes,  and  in 
liberal  opinions.  Its  position  and  its  policy 
continually  oscillate  between  these  great 
forces,  as  formerly  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon. 

Whither  this  state  of  things  may  lead,  the 
future  alone  can  tell. 

If  we  ^x  our  eyes  exclusively  on  the  efibrts 
of  the  partizansof  the  hierarchy  and  of  their 
antagonists,  we  may  be  disposed  to  dread  the 
outbreak  of  new  aiid  fierce  strife^  the  convul- 


sion of  the  world,  and  the  revival  of  ancient 
animosities  in  all  their  former  rancour.  I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
mental  activity  that  characterizes  the  age, 
this  fear  must  vanish.  Few,  indeed,  are  they 
who  are  now  disposed  to  re-establish  the  do- 
minion of  priesthood  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
woord.  Such  an  attempt  would  perhaps  expe- 
rience the  most  vehement  resistance  in  the 
inveterately  catholic  countries  of  the  Roman 
group.  Neither  will  the  protestants  ever 
again  return  to  the  hardness  and  bigoted  ran- 
cour of  the  old  system.  We  see  the  pro- 
founder  spirits  on  either  side  with  more  and 
more  knowledge,  penetration,  and  freedom 
fit>m  the  narrow  bondage  of  church  forms, 
going  back  to  the  everlasting  principles  of 
genuine  religion, — that  which  dwells  in  the 
inner  roan.  Impossible  it  is  that  this  can  re- 
main barren  of  result  The  more  perfect 
apprehension  of  the  spiritually  and  absolutely 
true  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  forms,  and 
which  can  by  none  of  them  be  expressed  in 
its  entire  import,  must  at  last  harmonize  all 
enmities.  High  above  all  antagonizmg  prin- 
ciplee— this  trust  we  cannot  foreg(>— still 
towers  the  unity  of  an  unalloyed,  and  there- 
fore no  less  assured,  consciousness  of  the 
being  of  aGod. 


THE  END  OP  THE  HISTORY. 
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UST  OP  MANUSCRIPTS   MADE  USE  OP  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE 
POREGOINQ  WORK,  WITH  EXTRACTS  AND  CRITICAL  REMARKa 


SECTION  I. 


PERIOD  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OP  TRENT. 


1.  Ad  S,  IM  Nostrum  Pontificem  Maximum 
Nicolaum  V.  confarmatio  curie  romane 
loquentis  edita  per  E.  S,  oratorem  Jo^ 
seph,  B,  doctorem  cum  humili  semper 
recommendatione,  (1453.) — BibL  Vatic, 
nr.,  3618.  [The  address  of  the  Roman 
court  to  bis  holiness,  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
edited  and  dedicated  with  profound  hu- 
mility by  Doctor  Joseph  B.  orator  of  the 
UcHj  Church.] 

A  lament  over  the  well-known  conspiracy 
of  Stephen  Porcari,  which  does  not  exactly 
Airnish  any  more  accurate  information  on  the 
subject,  but  which  nevertheless  sets  before  us 
some  important  points  in  the  position  of  things. 
For  instance,  it  states  the  principal  intention 
of  Nicholas  V.  in  the  buildings  he  erected. 
**  Arces  fbrtificat  muris  turrimque  superbam 
Extruit  .  .  .  ne  quisque  tjrrannus  ab  alma 
Quemque  armis  valeat  papam  depellere  Ro- 
ma.'* 
[He  walls  fortresses,  and  piles  up  a  proud 
castle  ....  that  no  armed  tyrant  may  ever 
avail  to  drive  a  pope  from  dear  and  venerated 
Rome.]    Many  a  time  had  former  popes  been 
forced  to  quit  their 'capital.    Nicholas  built 
that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  himself  against 
domestic  smd  foreign  foes. 

Affain  he  exhibits  the  state  of  Rome  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  Italian  cities. 
**....  Si  tu  perquiris  in  omnibus  illam  (lib- 

ertatem) 
Urbibus  Itali»,  nullam  mihi  crede  profecto 
Invenies  urbem  qu»  sic  majore  per  omnem 
Libertate  modum  quam  nunc  tua  Roma  fruatur. 
Onmis  enim  urbedominis  et  hello  et  pace  coacta 
Prsstita  magna  suisdurasque  mvata  gabellas 
Solvit,  et  interdum  propria  ro  desperat  habere 
Justitiam,  atque  ferox  violentia  civibus  ipsis 
Sepe  fit,  ut  populus  varie  vexatus  ab  illis 
Pasce  sub  hoc  onerum  pauper  de  divite  fiat; 
At  tua  Roma sacro nee  pnestitanecsimilem  vim 
Nee  grave  vectigal  nee  pondera  cogitar  ulla 


Solvere  pontifici  ni  humiles  minimasque  gabel- 
las: 
Prffiterea  hie  dominus  tribuit  justissimusalmam 
Justitiam  cuicunque  suam,  violentaque  nu[li 
Infert:  hie  populum  prisco  de  paupere  ditem 
Efficit,  et  placida  Romam  cum  pace  gubernaU^ 
[Seek  if  you  will  through  all  the  cities  of 
Italy,  in  none  assuredly  will  you  find  your 
own  Rome  surpassed  in  the  enjoyment  d 
liberty  of  every  kind.  For  all  the  others  are 
cruelly  taxed  by  their  rulers  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war ;  justice  is  sometimes  des- 
paired of,  and  violence  is  frequently  committed 
by  the  burghers  themselves,  so  that  the  har- 
assed people  sink  under  their  manifold  bur- 
thens from  afSuence  to  poverty.  But  your 
Rome  sufibrs  no  such  exactions  or  violence, 
nor  is  it  forced  to  pay  to  its  holy  pontiflT  any 
exorbitant  tribute,  but  merely  very  moderate 
and  trifling  dutie&  There,  too,  the  most  just 
of  lords  dispenses  equity  to  all,  and  wrongs 
none,  and  makes  a  once  needy  people  wealthy, 
and  governs  Rome  in  peace  and  contentment] 
The  author  blames  the  Romans  for  their  as- 
pirations ai\er  the  freedom  of  ancient  Rome. 
And  indeed  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  it  is 
one  that  greatly  contributed  to  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  the  church,  that  the  papal  sway 
was  milder  than  that  of  the  rulers  of  other 
cities  of  Italy.  Our  author  cannot  pardon 
the  resistance  of  Uie  burghers  to  that  church, 
from  which  they  derived  so  much  spiritual 
and  temporal  wealth : 

•*  Qnibus  auri  capia  grattdis 
ArgenHque  ferax  BBtemaque  vita  salusqne 
Provenit,  ut  nuUi  data  gratia-  tarn  ardua 
genti." 

S There  is  poured  on  them  a  plenteous  abun- 
lance  of  gold  and  silver,  besides  eternal  lif^ 
and  salvation ;  so  that  they  are  blessed  above 
every  other  people.]  The  pope  is  counselled 
to  increase  his  fortifications  still  more,  and 
never  to  go  to  St  Peter's  without  300  armed 
attendants ;  at  the  same  time  to  strive  to  win 
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the  love  of  the  inhabitantf,  and  tosacooor  the 
poor,  especialljr  those  of  geDtle  blood,  **yitaiii 
qui  mendicare  nibeecunt  ;**  [who  bloah  to  beg 
their  bread ;] 

.  .  .  Soccurre  volentiboa  artes 
Ezercere  bonas,  quibus  inclyta  Roma  nitee- 
cat;" 
[give  countenance  and  support  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  exercise  laudable  arts,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  the  lustre  of  Rome;]  an 
advice  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  give  Nicholas 
V.  This  little  work  is  mentions  in  the  Vita 
Nicolai  V.  a  Dominico  Georgio  conscripta  Ro- 
me, 1742,  p.  180. 

2l  In$truetume9  datiB  a  Sixto  IV,  RR,  PP. 

/>"*«  J.  de  Agnellis  protonotario  apos- 

tdico  tt  Anl»  de  Ftaeais  «.  paUlU  caic- 

sarum  auditoH  ad  M,  hnperataris,     1 

Deci»  1478.— BtM.  AUiert  VIL    G.  1. 

99.    [Instructions  from  Siztus  IV.  to  the 

nuncios  sent  to  the  emperur,  die.  die] 

The  oldest  instruction  that  I  have  met  with 

among  the  MSS.  that  have  come  under  my 

notice.    It  begins  **  Primo  salotabant  Seren- 

issimum  Imperatorem.** 

The  murderous  attack  of  the  Pazzi  upon 
the  Medici  had  taken  place  on  the  26th  of 
April,  I47a  The  deed  had  thrown  all  Italy 
into  commotion.  *'  Ecclesia  justa  causa  con- 
tra Laurentinm  mota,  clamant  Veneti|  clamat 
tota  ista  liffa.*' 
The  ambassadors  were  to  hinder  the  em- 

nr  from  giving  credit  to  a  certain  Jacobus 
fedio,  whom  the  Venetians  had  sent  to 
the  imperial  court  ^  Est  magnus  fabricator 
et  Cretensis :  roulta  enim  referebat  suis  que 
nunquam  cogitaveramus  neque  dixeramus." 
[He  is  a  monstrous  liar ;  for  he  stated  many 
things  to  his  countrymen  which  we  never  ut- 
tered or  conceived.]  They  were  to  solicit 
the  emperor's  mediation.  The  king  of  France 
had  offered  his ;  but  the  pope  would  rather 
confer  the  honour  of  that  office  on  the  empe- 
ror. "Velit  scribere  regi  Francis  et  lige 
isti,  ostendendo  quod  non  recte  faciunt  et  pa- 
rum  existimant  deum  et  honorem  pontificis,  et 
quod  debent  magis  favere  ecclesie  justitiam 
habenti  quam  uni  mercatori,  qui  semper  mag- 
na causa  tuit  quod  non  potuerunt  omnia  con- 
fici  contra  Turcum  que  mtendebamus  parare, 
et  fuit  semper  petra  scandali  in  ecclesia  Dei 
et  tota  Italia.**  [Let  him  write  to  the  king  of 
France  and  to  the  league,  and  point  out  to 
them  that  they  act  wrongfully  and  with  little 
respect  for  Crod  and  the  pope's  honour,  and 
that  they  ought  rather  to  favour  the  righteous 
cause  of  the  church,  than  an  individual  mer- 
chant, who  has  always  been  a  main  hindrance 
tt>  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  projecta 
against  the  Turks,  and  a  stone  of  offence  to 
(M's  church  and  to  all  Italy.] 
The  matter  was  the  more  dangerous  for  the 


pope,  inasmuch  as  intentiomi  were  entertaiaed 
of  setting  up  a  council  as  a  bar  to  his  temporal 
assumptions.  **Petunt  cum  reffe  FranckB, 
concilium  in  Galliis  celebrari  in  dedecns  no^ 
truuL" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  attempt  which  was 
made  some  years  later  to  assemble  a  coancU, 
whereby  the  archbishop  of  Camiola  earned  a 
certain  reputation.  Johann  von  Midler  haa 
devoted  a  couple  of  pages  to  the  sabiect  in  the 
5th  vol.  of  his  History  of  Switzerland  (p.  286 ;) 
but  his  account  does  not  sufficiently  exhibit 
the  temporal  motives  for  this  demand  of  a 
council.  Cardinal  Andreas  was  not  so  tho- 
rough an  ecclesiasticas  MiUler  would  make  him 
appear.  The  ambassadors  from  Florence  and 
Milan  sought  him  out  in  Basle,  deputed  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  league  which  had  taken 
the  field  against  Siztus.  They  found  him 
(we  have  Uieir  own  report)  a  man  of  great 
worldlv  ezperience  (gran  pratica  et  ezperi- 
entia  del  mundo)  and  posseased  with  a  vehe- 
ment hatred  to  the  pope  and  his  nephew.  **  E 
huomo  per  fare  ogni  cosa  purche  e'  tnffi  ^ 
papa  e  '1  conte.'*  [He  is  ready  to  do  anything 
to  swamp  the  pope  and  the  count]  See  Bac- 
cius  Uffolinus  Laurentio  Medici  in  Basilea  a 
di  20  Sept.  1482  in  Fabroni  Vita  Laurentii, 
II.  229. — ^Here,  we  perceive,  is  already  an  in- 
stance of  a  spiritual  opposition  on  the  part  of 
sovereigns,  prompted  by  secular  considerationa. 
They  too  had  spiritual  weapons,  and  th^ 
wielded  them  against  those  of  the  pope. 

3.  Relaiione  folia  i»  pregadi  per  Polo  G^ 
pello  el  cavalier  vemUo  orator  di  Ronm 
15O0  28  SeU.'^Vienna  Archivee.  [Polo 
Capello*s  Report  to  the  Venetian  senate 
of  his  embassy  to  Rome,  dtc] 

This  is  the  earliest  report  of  a  Venetian 
ambassador  concerning  the  papal  court  that  I 
have  met  with.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Venetian  archives;  it  seems  as  though  le- 
porta  were  not  given  in  writing  in  those  daysL 
it  is  ^iven  in  the  Chronicle  of^Sanuto,  which 
contains  in  general  whatever  passed  in  the 
pregadi  or  senate. 

Polo  Capello  promises  to  treat  on  four  top- 
ics ; — ^the  cardinals,  the  disposition  of  the  pope 
to  the  king  of  France  and  to  Venice,  the  inten- 
tions (el  desiderio)  of  his  holiness,  and  what 
was  to  be  ezpected  from  him :  but  as  this  di- 
vision of  hb  subject  does  not  rest  on  ver^  ac- 
curate distinctions,  he  does  not  abide  hj  it 

He  remarks  principally  that  neither  Venice 
nor  Fnmce  was  on  ^pood  terms  with  the  pope; 
the  former  because  it  had  possessed  itself  of  a 
part  of  the  Milanese,  ana  fears  were  entei^ 
tained  that  it  would  lay  hold  on  all  Italy  ;-;- 
the  latter,  because  the  king  did  not  keep  his 
word  with  the  pope.  We  find  in  this  doca- 
ment  the  ccMiditions  of  the  league  of  the  year 
1498  between  the  king  and  the  pope.    Tha 
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pope  jmnted  the  kin^  a  diepensatton  to  eepa- 
nte  mm  his  wife ;  m  return  for  which  the 
king  promised  the  pope's  son,  Cassar  Borria, 
m  domain  yielding  an  annual  income  of  28,000 
francs,  a  wife  of  the  blood-royal  (Navarre  IX 
and  renunciation  of  any  attempt  on  Naples, 
except  in  favour  of  the  Borgias  (del  regno  di 
Napoli  non  se  impazzar  se  non  in  ajutar  il 
papa.)  So  that  we  see  the  pope  had  even  a 
design  on  Naples.  But  these  promises  were 
not  kept  The  match  proposed  to  Ciesar  was 
not  quite  to  the  pope's  satisfaction ;  the  pope 
contented  himself  with  the   purchase  of  a 

Sroperty  of  12,000  francs  as  a  security  for  the 
owry,  but  the  young  bride  remained  in 
France.  It  was  only  the  king's  superior  pow- 
er that  kept  the  pope  in  check.  **  Quando  il 
Sr  Lodovico  intr6  in  Milan,"  says  Capello 
rery  siffnigcantly,  **  publice  diceva  (il  papa) 
mal  del  roy."  [When  S^  Lodovico  entered 
lAilan,  the  pope  publicly  spoke  ill  of  the  king.] 
He  was  incensed  that  the  French  had  refu^ 
him  aid  towards  expelling  the  Bentivo^  from 
Bologna. 

Whilst  the  foregoing  passages  g\ge  us  a 
bettor  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of  the 
papal  policy  in  dthose  days,  the  following  is 
rerj  valuable  for  its  delineation  of  personal 
traits. 

The  author  speaks  first  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.'s  son-in-law.  (/esar  Borgia  had 
already  wounded  him.  **Per  dubiomandd  a 
tuor  medici  di  Napoli :  ste  33  di  amraalato,  et 
il  O  Capua  lo  confessd  e  la  moglie  e  sorella, 
ch'd  mqcrJie  del  principe  di  S^uillaci  altro 
fiol  di  papa,  stava  con  lui  et  cusinava  in  una 
pignatella  per  dubio  di  veneno,  per  I'odio  li 
haveva  il  ducha  di  Valent'mos,  et  il  papa  li 
fiiceva  custodir  per  dubio  esso  ducha  non 
I'amazzasse,  e  quando  andava  il  papa  a  visi- 
larlo,  il  ducha  non  vi  and&va  se  non  una  volta 
e  disse :  quelle  non  d  fatto  a  disnar  si  far^  a 
cena.  Or  un  zorno,  fo  a  di  17  avosto,  intrd 
in  camera,  che  era  za  sublevato,  e  fe  ussir  la 
moglie  e  sorella :  intr6  Michiele  cussi  chia- 
mato,  e  strangold  ditto  zo^ene.  .  .  . 

'^Il  papa  ama  et  ha  gran  paura  del  fiol 
dncha,  qual  d  di  anni  27,  bellissimo  di  corpo 
e  grande,  ben  fktto  e  raeglioche  re  Ferandin : 
amazzd  6  tori  salvade^  combatendo  a  cavallo 
a  la  saneta,  et  a  uno  li  tai6  la  testa  a  la  prima 
bota,  cosa  che  paresse  a  tutta  Roma  grande. 
E  realissimo,  imo  prodego,  e  il  papa  li  dis- 
piace  di  questo.  Et  alias  amazzd  sotta  11 
manto  del  papa  M.  Peroto,  adeo  il  sangue  li 
taltd  in  la  faza  del  papa,  qual  M.  Peroto  era 
favortto  dal  papa.  Rtiam  amazzd  il  fratollo 
ducha  di  Gandia  e  lo  fe  butar  nel  Tevere. — 
Tutta  Roma  trema  di  esso  ducha  non  li  faza 
amazzar."  [He  took  the  precaution  of  hav- 
ing physicians  brought  from  Naples :  he  was 
thurtv-three  days  confined  to  his  bed,  and  Car- 
dinal Capua  confessed  him,  and  his  married 
sister,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  prince  of  Sqail- 


lace,  the  pope's  other  son,  stayed  with  hha 
and  cooked  bis  food  in  a  small  pot  for  fear  of 
poison,  by  reason  of  the  hatred  borne  to  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Valentinoe;  and  the  pope 
caused  hitn  to  be  guarded  lest  the  said  auke 
should  kill  him ;  and  when  the  pope  went  to 
visit  him  the  duke  did  not  go  with  him  except 
once,  and  then  he  said,  what  is  not  done  at 
dinner  will  be  done  at  supper.  Now  one 
day,  it  was  the  17th  of  August,  he  entered 
the  chamber,  the  sick  man  being  already 
risen,  and  turned  out  the  married  sister: 
Michiele  came  in  at  his  call  and  strangled 
the  said  youth.  .  .  . 

The  pope  loves  and  is  in  great  fear  of  the 
duke,  his  son,  who  is  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  of  a  very  handsome  person,  tali  and  well 
nude,  and  surpassing  king  Ferandin  [Ferdi- 
nand, the  last  king  of  Naples,  who  was  reck- 
oned very  handsome];  he  killed  six  wild  bulls 
fighting  with  the  lance  on  horseback,  and  he 
cleft  the  head  of  one  at  the  first  stroke,  a  feat 
which  astonished  all  Rome.  He  is  most  roy- 
al, nay  prodigal ;  and  the  pope  is  displeased 
with  him  for  this.  Moreover  he  slew  M. 
Peroto  under  the  pope's  mantle,  so  that  his 
blood  spirted  in  the  pope's  face,  which  M. 
Peroto  was  the  pope's  fiivourite.  Likewise 
he  murdered  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gandea, 
and  had  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber.— All 
Rome  trembles  at  this  duke  lest  he  assassinate 
them.] 

Roscoe  has  endeavoured,  in  his  life  of  Leo 
X.  to  clear  the. memory  of  Lucretia  Borf^ia  of 
the  scandalous  imputations  with  which  it  has 
been  loaded.  He  has  set  ofiT  against  the 
char^  brought  against  the  earlier  period  of 
her  life  fiivourable  testimonies  concerning  her 
later  y^ears.  The  German  translator  of  his 
work  IS  not  however  convinced,  his  opinion 
beinff  that  she  altered  her  conduct  for  the 
the  better.  The  report  before  us  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  fiivourable  testimony  it  bears 
to  the  character  of  Lucretia  in  the  earlv  part 
of  her  life.  It  says,  **  Lucrezia  la  qual  d  sa- 
via  e  liberal."  C»sar  Borgia  was  rather  her 
enemy  than  her  lover.  He  took  from  her 
Sermooeta  which  had  been  given  her  by  the 
pope,  saying  she  was  a  woman,  and  couid  not 
keep  possession  of  it:  *'e  donna*  non  lo  potri 
mantenir." 

4.  Among  the  numerous  documents  given 
in  the  fiflh  volume  of  Sanuto,  the  following 
appears  to  me  the  most  important : 

**  Queslo  i  il  succe$to  de  la  morte  di  papa 
Alexandra  VI. 

**  Hessendo  el  O  datario  dno  Arian  da  Cor- 
neto  stato  richiesto  dal  pontefice  chel  voleva 
venir  a  cena  con  lui  insieme  con  el  duca  Val- 
entines a  la  sua  vigna  et  portar  la  cena  cum 
S.  S^t  si  imagine  esso  cardinal  questo  invito 
esser  sta  ordinado  per  darli  la  morte  per  via 
di  veneno  per  aver  ii  daca  li  soi  danari  e  ben- 
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eficii,  per  esser  sta  concloso  per  fl  papa  ad 
ogni  modo  di  privarlo  di  vita  per  aver  il  suo 
peculio,  come  ho  ditto,  qual  era  gniDde,  e 
procurando  a  la  sua  salute  penso  una  sola 
oosa  poter  esser  la  via  di  la  sua  salute.  £ 
mando  captato  tpio  (tempo)  a  far  a  eaper  al 
scbalcho  del  pontefice  chel  ge  venisse  a  par- 
lar,  con  el  qual  havea  domestichezza.  £1 
qual  venuto  da  esso  cd^,  se  tirono  tutti  do  in 
uno  loco  secreto,  dove  era  preparato  due.  Xm. 
d'oro,  e  per  esso  c^  fo  persuaso  ditto  schalcho 
ad  acetarii  in  done  e  galderli  per  suo  amor. 
£1  qual  post  multa  li  accepto,  e  li  oferse  etiam 
11  resto  di  la  sua  fuculta,  perche  era  richissi- 
mo  cardi,  a  ogni  suo  comando,  perche  li  disse 
chel  non  poteva  galder  detta  faculta  se  non 
per  suo  mezo,  dicendo :  vni  conoscete  certo  la 
condition  del  papa,  et  io  so  chel  ha  deliberato 
col  ducha  Valentinos  ch*  io  mora  e  questo  per 
via  di  esso  scalcho  per  raorte  venenosa,  pre- 
gandolo  di  gratia  che  voia  haver  pieta  di  lui 
e  donarli  la  vita.  £t  dicto  questo,  esso  scal- 
cho li  dichiari  il  modo  ordinate  de  darli  il 
▼eneno  a  la  cena,  e  si  mosse  a  compassione 
promettendoli  di  preservarlo.  II  nniodo  era 
chel  dovea  apresentar  dapoi  la  cena  tre  scha- 
tole  di  confecion  in  taola,  uno  al  papa,  una  al 
d^  card'  et  una  al  ducha,  et  in  quella  del 
cardi  si  era  il  veneno.  £  cussi  messe  ditto 
cardi  ordine  al  prefitto  scalcho  del  modo  che 
dovea  servar,  e  far  che  la  scutola  venenata, 
dovea  aver  esso  card\  di  quella  il  papa  man- 
zasse  e  lui  si  atosegaria  e  moriria.  £  cussi 
venuto  il  pontefice  a  la  cena  al  zomo  date 
rhordine  col  ducha  perditto,  el  preftito  c'  se 
li  butto  a  li  piedi  brazzandoli  et  strettissima- 
mente  baxandoli,  con  afiectuosissime  parole 
supplicando  a  S.  S^,  dicendo,  mai  di  quelli 
piedi  si  leveria  si  8.  Beat  non  li  concedesse 
una  gratia.  Interrogate  del  pontefice,  qual 
era  facendo  instanza,  se  levasse  suso,  esso  c' 
respondeva  chel  voleva  aver  in  gratia  el  di- 
manderia  et  haver  la  promessa  di  fargela  da 
S.  8^.  Hor  dapio  molta  persuasion,  il  papa 
stete  assai  admirativo  vedendo  la  perseveran- 
tia  del  d^  c^e  e  non  «i  voler  levar,  e  li  prom- 
iase  di  exaudirlo:  al  qual  card*  sublevato 
disse:  patre  santo,  non  e  conveniente  che 
yenendo  il  signer  a  caxe  del  servo  suo,  do- 
vesse  al  servo  parimente  confrezer(l)  con  el 
suo  signer,  e  perho  la  gratia  el  dimandava  era 
questa  zusta  e  honesta  che  lui  servo  dovesse 
servir  a  la  mensa  di  S.  £^,  e  il  papa  li  fece 
la  gratia.  £  andato  a  cena  al  bora  debita  di 
meter  la  confecion  in  tavola,  fo  per  il  scalcho 
posto  la  confezion  avenenata  ne  la  scutola  se- 
condo  el  prime  ordine  li  bavea  date  il  papa,  et 
il  ci  hessendo  chiaro  in  quella  non  vi  esser 
venen  li  fece  la  credenza  di  dicta  scatola  e 
masse  la  venenata  avante  il  papa,  e  S.  S. 
fidandosi  del  suo  tealcho  e  per  la  credenza  li 
fece  esso  ci,  judico  in  quella  non  esser  veneno 
e  ne  manzo  aHegramente,  e  del  altra,  chel 
papa  fusse  avenenata  si  credeva  e  non  era. 


manzo  ditto  c^  Hor  al  bora  aolita  a  la  qual* 
ita  del  veneno  sua  S^  comenzo  a  sentirlo  e 
cussi  sen*e  morto:  el  cardi,  che  pur  baveva 
paura,  se  medicino  e  vomito,  e  non  have  mal 
alcuno  ma  non  senza  difficulta.    Valete.** 

[This  is  the  way  pope  Alexander  VI.  came 
by  his  death. 

The  cardinal  datary  Arian  da  Cometo  hav- 
iniBT  been  graciously  informed  by  the  pope 
that  he  intended  to  visit  him  at  his  vineyanl, 
with  the  duke  of  Valentines,  to  sup  with  him, 
and  that  his  holinei»  would  bring  the  supper 
with  him;  the  cardinal  conceived  that  the 
invitation  was  made  with  a  view  to  put  hina 
to  death  by  poison,  so  that  the  duke  mi^t 
have  his  money  and  preferments;  it  bem^^ 
resolved  on  by  the  pope  by  all  means  to  de* 
prive  him  of  life  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
his  property,  as  I  have  said,  which  was  great. 
Casting  about  how  be  might  preserve  himself^ 
he  saw  but  one  way  of  safety.  He  sent  be- 
times to  desire  the  pope's  carver,  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  to  come  and  speak  with  him, 
and  on  his  arrival  the  two  retired  to  a  secret 
place,  where  were  provided  10,000  gold  da- 
cats,  which  the  said  carver  was  prevailed  on 
by  the  cardinal  to  accept  and  keep  for  his 
sake.  The  former  accepted  them  after  many 
words,  and  the  cardinal  ofiered  him  moreover 
all  the  rest  of  his  means  to  command,  he  be- 
ing exceedingly  rich,  for  he  said  he  could  not 
keep  the  same  except  through  the  said  car- 
ver's aid,  adding,  **  You  know  certes  the  pope*8 
character,  and  I  know  that  he  has  planned 
with  the  duke  Valentinos  to  compass  my 
death  by  poison  at  your  hand,"  wherefore  he 
besought  him  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  spare 
his  Vue.  Thereupon  the  carver  declared  to 
him  the  mode  appointed  for  administering 
poison  to  him  at  supper,  and  yielded  to  com- 
passion, promising  to  save  him.  The  manner 
was,  that  he  was  to  present  afler  supper 
three  boxes  of  lozenge  confectionary*  one  to 
the  pope,  one  to  the  said  cardinal,  and  one  to 
the  duke,  and  in  that  of  the  cardinal  was  the 
poison.  So  the  cardinal  directed  the  afore- 
said carver  bow  he  should  serve  Uiem,  and 
cause  that  the  pope  should  eat  of  the  drug:ged 
box  intended  for  the  cardinal,  and  so  poison 
himself  and  die.  Accordingly  the  pope  beinff 
come  on  the  appointed  day  to  supper,  with 
the  aforesaid  duke,  the  cardinal  tnrew  him- 
self at  his  feet,  embracing  them  closely,  and 
kissing  them,  intreating  his  holiness  with 
most  anectionate  words,  saying  that  he  would 
never  rise  from  that  posture  if  his  holiness 
did  not  grant  him  a  favour.  The  pontiff 
questioning  him  and  urging  him  to  rise,  the 
cardinal  persisted  in  his  suit,  and  pressed  his 
holiness  to  promise  he  would  grant  it  After 
much  entreaty  tfie  pope,  no  little  surprised  at 
the  steadfastness  with  which  the  cimlinal  re- 
fused to  rise,  gave  him  his  promise^  There- 
upon the  cardinal  stood  up  and  said,  "  Holy 
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Fkdter,  it  is  not  meet  that  when  the  master 
comes  to  the  house  of  the  servant,  the  servant 
shottid  eat  as  an  equal  with  his  master :''  the 
fiivour  he  begged,  therefore,  was  the  reawHi- 
able  and  honourable  one,  that  he  the  servant 
should  wait  on  his  holiness  at  table,  which 
favour  the  pope  granted.  Supper  having 
been  served,  when  the  time  was  come  to  set 
on  the  confectionary,  the  poisoned  confection 
was  put  into  the  box  by  the  carver  according 
to  the  pope^s  original  order,  and  the  cardinal 
being  aware  in  which  box  there  was  no  poi- 
son, tasted  the  same,  and  set  the  poisoned  one 
before  the  pope,  and  his  holiness,  trusting  to 
his  carver,  and  seeing  the  cardinal  tasting, 
thought  there  was  no  poison  therein,  and  ate 
of  it  heartily,  while  the  cardinal  ate  of  the 
other  whiph  the  pope  thought  was  poisoned, 
and  which  was  not  so.  In  due  time  then, 
after  the  kind  of  the  poison,  his  holiness  be- 
ffan  to  feel  its  effects,  and  in  snchwise  died 
Uiereof:  the  cardinal,  who  was  somewhat 
alarmed,  physicked  and  vomited  himself,  and 
took  no  hurt  though  he  escaped  not  without 
difiiculty.    Farewell.] 

This,  if  not  authentic,  is  at  all  events  if 
▼ery  remakable  account  of  Alexander's  death  i 
the  best  perhaps  of  all  that  have  come  dowq 
to  us. 

5.  Sommario  di  la  relatione  di  8.  Polo  Ca- 
pello,  venuto  orator  di  Roma^fatta  in 
coUegio  1510.  [Summary  of  P.  Capello's 
report  of  his  embassy  to  Rome,  delivered 
before  the  college,  1510.] 

After  the  great  mischances  that  befel  the 
Venetians  through  the  league  of  Cambray, 
they  soon  managed  to  win  over  pope  Julius 
IL  again  to  their  side. 

Polo  Capello  acquaints  us  with  some  pcHnts 
hitherto  unknown  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  this  happened.  The  pope  was  alarmed 
at  the  results  that  might  ensue  from  a  pro- 
iected  meeting  between  Maximilian  and  the 
king  of  France.  *'  Dubitando  perche  fb  ditto 
il  re  di  Romani  et  il  re  di  Francia  si  volcano 
abboccar  insieme  et  era  certo  in  suo  danna" 
For  a  while  he  called  on  the  Venetians  to 
give  up  those  towns  which  by  the  stipulations 
OT  the  league  were  to  pass  into  the  possession 
of  the  German  king :  but  when  he  saw  how 
badly  Maximilian's  enterprize  succeeded,  he 
did  not  urge  the^  matter  any  further.  He 
entertained  a  very  mean  opmion  of  Maximip 
lian.  "  E  una  bestia,"  he  said  *'  merits  pin 
presto  esser  rezudo  ch'a  rezer  altri."  [He  is 
a  stupid  animal,  fitter  to  be  governed  than*  to 
govern  others.]  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
reckoned  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  Vene- 
tians, whose  name  had  been  looked  on  in 
Rome  as  extinguished,  that  they  stood  their 
ground.  The  pope  gradually  made  up  his 
mind  to  grant  them  absolution. 
51 


Capello  had  a  high  respect  fyr  the^pe's 
personal  qualities.  ^  E  papa  sapientissuno,  e 
niun  pol  intrinsechamente  con  lui,  e  si.conseja 
con  pochi,  imo  con  niuno."  [He  is  a  very 
wise  pope;  he  relies  implicitly  on  no  one,  and 
takes  council  with  few  or  none.]  Cardinal 
Castel  de  Rio  had  only  a  verv  indirect  influ- 
ence over  him :  **  parlando  al  papa  dirii  una 
cosa,  qual  dita  il  papa  poi  considerer4  aquel* 
la."  [lie  mentions  a  matter  in  conversation 
with  the  pope,  leaving  it  to  the  latter  to  ro-r 
fleet  upon  it  subsequently.]  Just. then  the 
cardinal  was  adverse  to  the  Venetians,  but 
the  pope  concluded  a  treaty  with  them.  Ca« 
pello  states  that  he  was  very  well  supplied 
with  money,  having,  perhaps,  700,000  scudi, 
if  not  a  million  in  ms  treasury. 

6.  Somtnario  di  la  relatione  di  Domenego  di 
Trivixan,  venuto  orator  di  Roma^  in 
pregadi  1510.  [Domenego  di  Trivisan's 
report  to  the  pregadi  of  nis  embassy  to 
Rome,  1510.] 

Trivisan  continues  to  the  senate  the  report 
made  by  Capello  to  the  coUegk) ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  while  the  latter  de* 
velopes  the  secret  motives,  the  former  con- 
tents himself  with  a  general  sketch.  Bat 
even  this  is  worthy  <^  note. 

He  corroborates  his  colleague's  estimate 
of  the  pope's  treasure,  but  adds  that  the  pope 
has  destined  the  money  for  a  war  against  the 
infidels.  "  II  papa  6  sagaze  praticho :  ha  mal 
vecchio  |falico  e  gota,  tamen  ^  prosperoso,  fa 
gran  fadicha :  niun  pol  con  lui :  aide  tutti,  ma 
m  quelle  li  par. — ^E  tenuto  e  di  la  bocha  e  di 
altro  per  voler  viver  piu  moderatamente.'* 
(Does  this  mean  he  had  nimself  said  he  would 
be  more  moderate  for  the  future — in  drink 
perhaps  V)  "  A  modo  di  haver  quanti  danari 
il  vole :  perche  comq  vacha  nn  Mneficio,  non 
11  da  si  non  a  chi  (a)  officio  e  quel  officio  da  a 
un  altro;  si  cfae  tocca  p«r  esse  assai  danari ;  ed 
^  divenudo  li  officii  sensari  piu  del  solito  in 
Roma."  [The  pope  is  a  man  of  practical  sa- 
gacity ;  he  labours  under  morbus  gallicus  of 
long  standing,  and  the  gout ;  he  is  strong  for 
all  that,  and  goes  through  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ertion :  no  one  has  influence  over  him ;  he 
listens  to  every  one,  but  does  what  he  thinks 
fit  ...  He  has  a  way  of  procuring  as  much 
money  as  he  pleases;  for  when  a  benefice 
becomes  vacant,  he  bestows  it  only  on  such  an 
one  as  already  holds  an  office,  which  office  he 
gives  to  some  one  ebie ;  so  that  offices  are  be- 
come procurers  more  than  commonly  in  Rome] 
i.  e.  procurers  of  benefices. 

«'  II  papa  a  entrada  due.  200,000  di  ordinario, 
et  extraordinario  si  dica  150  m."  [The  pope 
has  200,000  ducats  ordinary,  and  150,000  du- 
cats extraordinary  revenue,]  that  is,  the  popes 
have  usually  so  much :  ^'  ma  questo  a  di  do 
terzi  piu  di  extraordinario  e  di  ordinario  anoora  . 
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Ventnde:^  [bat  this  pope  has  two-thtfds  more 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary :]  ao  that  he 
must  have  had  nearly  a  million.  This  he  ex- 
plains thus :  **  Soleano  pa^re  il  oenso  carlini 
k  al  ducato  a  la  chiesia  era  ingannata ;  era 
carlini  XUlk  el  dnc,  vole  paghino  quelle  con- 
vien,  et  a  fatto  una  stampa  nova  che  val  X  el 
duo.  e  son  boni  di  arzento,  del  che  amiora  da 
X  a  XIIII  la  intrada  del  papa,  et  diti  carlini 
Dovi  si  chiamano  juli.'*  [The  taxes  used  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  carlini  the  ducat,  by 
which  the  church  was  defrauded :  the  ddcat 
was  worth  thirteen  and  a  half  carlini ;  and  the 
pope  determining  that  what  was  just  should 
be  paid,  caused  a  new  coinage  to  be  struck  of 
pieces,  ten  to  the  ducat,  of  good  silver :  the 
pope*s  income  has  been  benefitted  thereby  in 
the  proportion  of  thirteen  and  a  half  to  ten ; 
and  the  said  new  carlini  are  called  giuli] 
Here  we  see  the  origin  of  the  present  current 
coin ;  for  it  was  not  till  recent  times  that  the 
present  paoli  superseded  the  name  and  use  of 
the  giuli.  The  carlini,  which  were  the  com- 
mon coin  of  exchange,  had  become  so  deterio- 
rated as  to  occasion  serious  loss  to  the  exche- 
quer. Julius  II.  issued  good  coin  for  the  sake 
of  his  treasury. 

"  Item  d  misero :  a  pocha  spesa.  Si  acorda 
col  suo  maestro  di  caxa :  li  da  el  mexe  per  le 
spexe  due.  1500  e  non  piu.  Item  &  lachiexia 
dii  IS.  Pierodi  novo,  cosa  bellissima,  per  la  ^ual 
a  posta  certa  cruciata,  et  un  solo  frate  di  S. 
Francesco  di  quelle  habia  racoltoditti  frati  per 
il  mondo  li  port6  in  una  beta  due.  27  m.  si  che 
per  questo  tocca  quanti  danari  el  vuol.  A 
data  a  cjuesta  fiibrica  una  parte  de  Tintrada  di 
S.  M.  di  Loreto  e  tolto  parte  del  vescovado  di 
Recanati."  [Item,  he  is  penurious ;  heq>end8 
little.  He  contracts  with  his  house-eteward, 
giving  him  1500  ducats  for  the  month's  ex 
penditure,  and  no  more.  Item,  he  is  construct- 
ing anew  the  church  of  St  Peter,  a  very 
beautiful  work ;  aod  for  this  he  has  appointed 
a  certain  crusade,  and  a  single  Franciscan  friar 
brought  him  in  one  sum  27,000  ducats,  col? 
lected  by  the  brethren  of  the  order  throughout 
the  world ;  so  that  he  ffets  as  nmch  money  as 
he  chooses.  He  has  devoted  to  this  edifice 
part  of  the  income  of  S.  M.  di  Loreto,  and 
taken  away  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Recanati.] 

7.  Summario  ie  la  relatione  di  8,  Marin 
Zorzif  dotor^ventUo  orator  di  cor te,  fata  in 
pregadi  a  di  17  Marzo  1517.  [Summary 
of  doctor  Marin  Zorzi's  report  of  his  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  Rome,  6lc,] 

Marin  2^rzi  was  chosen  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Leo  X.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1514, 
and  on  his  declining  the  appointment,  he  was 
chosen  again  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 
If  it  be  true  that  orders  were  given  him  with 
reference  to  the  expedition  of  Francis  I.,  as 
Paruta  says  (lib.  iil  p.  100}  he  could  not  have 


I  set  ont  fi>r  Rome  till  thebegtnnii^of  the  yoar 
1515. 

I  His  report  coocems  that  period.  It  is  of 
[the  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  he  proposes 
ko  make  known  in  it  what  he  had  not  ventured 
|[o  communicate  by  letter.  '^Referidk,'*  says  the 
summary  which  appears  to  have  been  written 
afterwards,  **  di  quelle  cose  che  non  a  scritt» 
per  sue  lettere,  perche  multa  occurrunt  que 
non  sunt  scribenda.*' 

These  points  relate  chiefly  to  the  popc^« 
negotiations  with  Francis  I.,  with  which  even 
Paruta  was  not  acquainted,  and  of  which,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  here  the  best  ac- 
count 

Mention  has  occasionally  been  made  of  a 
supposed  desire  of  Leo  X.  to  procure  a  crown 
for  his  brother ;  but  how  that  was  to  have  been 
e^cted  has  never  been  made  clearly  apparent. 
Zorzi  asserts  that  Leo  at  this  time  proposed  to 
the  king  of  France,  **  che  del  reame  di  Napoli 
saria  bon  tuorlo  di  man  di  Spafnoli  e  darlo  al 
magnifico  Juliano  suo  fradello  r  [that  it  would 
be  well  to  wrest  the  kin^om  of  Naples  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  give  it  to  his  brother  Gio- 
liaoo  the  magnificent;]  adding,  "e  sopra 
questo  si  fatichoe  assai,  perche  el  non  si  con- 
tentava  di  esser  ducha  ao  fradello,  ma  la  volea 
far  re  di  Napoli :  il  christianissimo  re  li  aria 
date  il  principato  di  Taranto  e  tal  terre :  ma 
il  papa  non  volse,  e  sopra  questo  venneno  di- 
versi  oratori  al  papa,  mons^  di  Soglie  edi  Borsi, 
et  il  papa  diceva :  quando  il  re  vd  far  questo 
acordo,  sareroo  con  S.  M.  Hor  si  stette  sopra 
queste  pratiche :  il  ch°«>  re  havendo  il  voter 
che*l  papa  non  li  saria  contra,  deliberd  di  venir 
potente,  et  cussi  venue :  et  il  papa  subito  si  ligo 
con  rimperaUMT,  re  catholico,  re  de  Inghilterra 
e  Sguizzari.*'  [And  he  took  no  little  pains  en 
this  subiect,  because  he  was  not  content  with 
having  his  brother  a  duke,  but  he  wished  to 
make  him  king  of  Naples :  the  most  Christian 
king  would  have  given  him  the  principalis  of 
Tarento  and  certain  territories,  but  the  pope 
would  not  agree,  and  thereupon  divers  ambas- 
sadors came  to  the  pope,  Monsignor  di  Soglie 
and  Monsignor  di  Borsi,  and  the  pope  said,  ^  If 
the  king  is  willing  to  make  this  arrangement, 
we  will  be  for  his  majesty."  Matters  now 
remained  on  this  footing :  his  most  Christian 
majesty  having  a  desire  that  the  pope  should 
not  be  against  him,  thought  of  coming  to  Italy 
in  strength,  and  he  did  so :  but  the  pope  sud- 
denly allied  himself  with  the  emperor,  the 
catholic  king,  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
Swis&J 

I  have  already  given  in  the  text  or  in  the 
notes  the  notices  relating  to  the  time  of  the 
campaign. 

l£)w  strongly  the  pope  was  inclined  in  secret 
against  the  French,  is  plain  from  the  fact,  not 
only  that  he  testified  displeasure  against  the 
Venetians  for  the  decided  bias  they  manifested 
to  the  French  with  regard  to  Maximilian's 
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enterprise  of  the  ioWowiag  year; — "O  che 
materit,'*  he  said,  **  a  fatto  questo  senato  a  las- 
gar  le  vo9tre  gcftite  andar  a  Milano,  andar  con 
Francesi,  aver  passa  8  fiami,  o  che  pericolo  d 
questo  1"  [What  good  has  the  senate  done  in 
causing  your  troops  to  inarch  to  Milan,  to  join 
the  French,  and  cross  eight  rivers ;  or  what 
danger  is  this  ?1— -but  also  that  he  secretly  sup- 
ported Maximilian.  **  II  papa  a  questo  snbito 
mandd  zente  in  favor  del  imperador  e  sotto 
man  discendo :  M.  Ant  Colonna  e  libero  capi- 
tano  a  soldo  del  imperador.*'  [The  pope  on 
this  suddenly  sent  troops  in  support  of  the  em- 
peror, sayincf  privily,  M.  Ant  Colonna  is  a  free 
captain  in  Uie  pay  of  the  emperor.1  Mean- 
while the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Bolo^pa 
was  delayed.  The  kiofi^  sent  ambassador  after 
ambassador  to*  demand  it  At  last  the  pope 
sent  his  own  envoy  to  France,  and  the  treaty 
was  sealed. 

"  Francis  I.  had  soon  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
himself.  The  pope  encountered  an  unexpect- 
ed resistance  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Urbino. 
Zorzi  asserts :  **  II  re  npn  si  tien  satisfacto  del 
papa :  d  centento  Francesco  Maria  prosperl*' 
[The  king  is  not  satisfied  with  the  pope :  he  is 
glad  at  the  success  of  Francesco  Maria.] 

He  then  describes  the  pope  more  minutely. 
**  A  qu&lche  egritudine  interior  de  repletion  e 
eatarro  ed  tltra  coea,  non  licet  dir,  videU  in 
fistula.  B  hom  da  ben  e  liberal  molto,  non  vor- 
ria  faticha  s'il  potesse  far  di  raancho,  ma  per 
qaesti  soi  si  tuo  fitticha.  E  ben  suo  nepote  e 
astute  e  apto  a  far  eosse  non  come  Valentino 
ma  pocho  mancho."  [He  sufiiers  from  some 
internal  plethora,  and  from  catarrh,  and  ano- 
ther disorder  not  to  be  named,  viz.  in  fistula. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  very  liberal :  he  would 
not  give  himself  much  trouble  if  he  could  help, 
but  be  does  so  for  the  sake  of  his  relations. 
And  truly  his  nephew  is  shrewd  and  apt  to 
accomplish  his  end%  not  in  the  same  degree 
as  Valentino,  but  little  less.]  He  alludes  to 
Lorenzo  MedicL  He  affirms  positively  what 
others  deny  ( Vittori  for  instance),  that  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  himself  had  entertained  strong  de- 
signs upon  Urbina  He  says,  that  Julian,  only 
two  days  before  his  death,  had  entreated  the 
pope  to  spare  Urbino,  where  he  had  met  with 
00  much  kindness  afler  his  banishment  firom 
Florence.  The  pope  would  not  give  way,  but 
said,  **  Non  d  da  parlar  deste  cose.*^  [These 
are  matters  not  to  be  talked  of|  **  Questo 
ibva  perehe  de  altra  parte  Lorenzin  li  era  at- 
torno  in  volerli  tuor  il  state."  [This  he  did, 
being  pressed  on  the  other  hand  by  Lorenzo, 
who  coveted  possession  of  that  state.] 

Among  the  counsellors  of  the  pope,  he  first 
mentions  Giuliode'  Medici,  after  wards  Clement 
VIL,  of  whose  talents,  however,  he  does  not 
make  so  much  account  as  others :  *'  £  hom  da 
ben,  bom  di  non  molte  facende,  benche  adesso 
il  manegio  di  la  corte  d  in  le  sue  niani,  che 
prima  era  in  S.  M*  in  Portego."    [He  is  a 


good  man,  of  no  great  practical  abilities, 
though  at  present  the  chief  dbrection  of  the 
court  of  Biome  is  in  his  hands ;  he  was  for- 
merly at  the  court  of  Portugal.]  Next  he 
mentions  Bibbiena,  whom  he  considers  inolin- 
ed  to  the  Spaniards,  he  being  enriched  by 
Spanish  benefices;  and  lastly  Lorenzo— *'qual 
a  aniroo  gaiardo"  [a  stirring  spirit] 

Lorenzo's  name  leads  him  to  speak  of  Flor^ 
ence.  He  says  a  word  or  twQ  about  the  con- 
stitution, but  adds :  **  Hora  non  si  serva  pia 
ordine:  quel  eh*  el  vol  (Lorenzin)  d  &tta 
Tamen  Firenze  d  piu  francesse  che  altrimente, 
e  la  parte  contraria  di  Medici  non  pol  far  altro, 
ma  non  li  place  questa  coea.**  [At  present  all 
order  is  violated :  whatever  Lorenzo  wills  is 
done.  Florence,  however,  is  rather  French 
than  otherwise:  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Medici  do  not  like  this,  but  they  cannot  help 
it]  The  militia  had  been  dimmished.  The 
revenue  amounted,  Ist,  from  the  duties  at  the 
gates  and  in  the  city  to  74,000  ducats ;  2ndly, 
from  the  towns  subject  to  Florence  to  120,000 
ducats ;  ddly,  from  the  balzello,  a  kind  of  tithe, 
a  direct  tax,  to  100,000  ducats. 

This  brings  him  to  the  revenues  of  the  pope, 
which  he  estimates  on  the  whole  at  420,000 
ducate ;  and  so  he  reverts  to  the  pope's  expen- 
diture and  his  personal  character.  **  £  docto 
in  humanitii  e  jure  canonicho,  et  sopra  tutto 
musico  excellentissimo,  e  quando  el  canta  con 
qualche  uno,  li  fii  donar  100  e  piu  ducati :  e 
per  dir  una  cosa  che  si  dimenticd,  il  pafMi  trahe 
all'  anno  di  vacantie  da  due  60,000  e  piu,  ch'^ 
zercha  due  6000  al  mese,  e  questi  li  spende 
in  doni,  in  zuogar  a  primier  di  che  molto  si  dl- 
letta.**  [Heislearne  in  polite  letters,  and  in 
canon  law,  and  above  all  he  is  an  excellent 
musician ;  and  when  he  sings  with  any  one, 
he  makes  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  ducats  or 
more.  One  thing  I  forgot  to  mention.  The 
pope  derives  yearly  from  vacancies  60,000  du- 
cats and  upwards,  which  is  about  8000  (1) 
ducats  a  month,  and  this  money  he  spends  in 
presenteand  in  playing  at  primero,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.] 

Our  author,  as  we  perceive,  gives  his  details 
very  graphically,  with  great  naivete  and  con- 
Iversationalease.  He  brings  his  personages  with 
jUl  their  sayings  and  doings  bodily  before  us. 

8.  Sommariode  la  relatione  di  Marco  Minio^ 
ritomato  da  corte,  1520  Zugno^^Sanuto 
torn,  xxviii.  [Summary  of  the  report  of 
Marco  Minio's  embassy  to  Rome;  June, 
152a] 

Marco  Minio  was  Zorzi's  successor:  bis 
report  is  unfbrtunately  very  short 

He  begms  with  the  papal  revenues,  which 
he  finds  inconsiderable.  ''  II  papa  a  intrada 
per  il  papato  pocha :  son  tre  sorte  de  fntrade : 
d^annate  traze  all*  anno  100m  due,  male  an- 
nate coosistortal,  ch'd  episc<^«ti  e  abbatie,  la 
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mita  ^  de  cardinali ;  di  officj  tnze  all'  anno 
6O19.;  di  composition  00m.  Non  a  contadi 
<contante),  jperche  e  liberal,  non  sa  tenir  dar 
nari,  poi  U  Fiorentini  e  soi  parenti  non  li  lassa 
mai  aver  un  soldo,  e  diti  Fiorentini  e  in  gran 
odio  in  corte,  perche  in  ogni  cosa  d  Fioren< 
tini.  II  papa  sta  neutral  fra  Spagna  e  Franza ; 
ma  lui  orator  tien  pende  da  Spagna,  perche  d 
«ta  pur  messo  in  caza  da  Sixignoli,  etfara  as- 
nmpto  al  papala  II  cardinal  di  Medici  suo 
aepote,  qual  non  e  legitimo,  a  gran  poter  col 
papa:  e  horn  digranmanegio;  a  grandissima 
autorit^  tamen  non  &  nulla  se  prima  non  di- 
manda  al  papa  di  cose  di  conto :  hora  si  ritrova 
a  Firenze  a  govemar  quella  cittik :  il  cardinal 
Bibbiena  e  appresso  assa  del  papa,  ma  questo 
Medici  fit  il  tutto.*^  [The  pope  derives  little 
income  from  the  papacy :  the  revenues  are  of 
three  kinds :  from  the  annates  he  draws  yearly 
100,000  ducats ;  but  of  the  consistorial  an- 
nates, which  arise  out  of  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  the  half  belongs  to  the  cardinals ;  he 
draws  60,000  ducats  annually  from  offices,  and 
60,000  from  compositions.  He  has  no  ready 
money ;  because  he  is  liberal  and  cannot  keep 
it  Then  the  Florentines  and  his  relations 
never  leave  him  a  penny.  And  the  said  Flo- 
rentines are  in  great  odium  at  court,  because 
they  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing.  The 
pope  stands  neutral  between  Spain  and  France : 
but  it  is  the  ambassador's  opmion  that  he  in- 
clines to  Spain,  because  he  owes  the  establish- 
ment of  his  fortune  to  the  Spaniards,  and  even 
his  advancement  to  the  papacy.  Cardinal 
Medici,  his  nephew,  who  is  not  legitimate,  1ms 
great  influence  with  the  pope :  he  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  in  business :} — his  reputation  we 
see  had  risen  since  2^rzrs  time — [he  posses- 
ses very  great  authority,  nevertheless  he  does 
nothing  in  afiairs  of  importance  without  first 
consulting  the  pope.  At  present  he  resides 
at  Florence  as  governor  of  that  city.  Cardinal 
Bibbiena  is  in  considerable  esteem  with  the 
pope,  but  this  Medici  does  every  thing.] 

The  ambassador  assures  his  countrymen  of 
the  tolerably  fair  disposition  of  the  pope  to- 
wards them.  He  was  not  indeed  inclined  to 
see  Venice  greater  than  she  was ;  but  for  no 
earthly  consideration  would  he  see  her  pe- 
rish. 

0,  Diario  de  Sebastiano  de  Branca  de  Telini. 


the  king  the  ugliest  man  he  had  ever  b^ld; 
his  troops,  on  the  contrary,  the  handsomest 
people  in  the  world ;  **  la  piu  faella  gente  noa 
til  vista  mal"  We  must  not  believe  him  lite- 
rally :  he  is  fond  of  expressing  himself  in  this 
fiishion.  (He  tells  ns  that  as  much  as  800 
ducats  had  been  paid  for  a  horse.) 

Cesar  Borgia  is  the  most  cruel  man  that 
ever  lived.  Alexander's  times  were  distin- 
guished lor  cruelty,  scarcity,  and  high  taxa- 
tion. **  Papa  Alessandro  gittao  la  data  a  tutti 
li  preti  e  a  tutti  li  officiali  per  tre  anni  e  totte 
le  chiese  di  Roma  e  fi)ra  di  Roma  ....  per 
fare  la  cruciata  contro  il  Turco,  e  poi  la  dava 
alio  figliuolo  per  fare  meglio  la  guena." 
[Pope  Alexander  assigned  the  revenues  for 
three  years  d'all  the  priests,  and  all  the  pub- 
lic functicmaries,  and  all  the  churches  within 
and  without  Rome,  for  a  war  against  the 
Turks ;  and  then  he  gave  the  proceeds  to  his 
son  for  the  better  waging  of  the  war.]  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Cesar  iSrgia  save  audience 
to  no  one  but  his  executioner,  Michilotto.  All 
iiis  servants  were  sumptuously  clad  "  vestiti 
di  baroccado  d'oro  e  di  velluto  nno  alle  calze: 
se  ne  facevano  le  pianelle  e  le  scarpe:" 
[dressed  in  gold  brocade  and  velvet  to  their 
heels :  their  shoes  and  slippers  were  made  of 
the  same  stuff]. 

He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Julias  IL  ^  Non 
lo  fece  mai  papa  quelle  che  have  &tto  papa 
Julia"  [No  pope  ever  did  what  pope  Julias 
did.]  He  enumerates  the  towns  he  conquered; 
alleging,  however,  that  bv  his  wars  he  caused 
the  death  of  ten  thousand  men. 

Leo  came  next.  He  began  with  promises, 
'*  che  i  Romani  fossero  fianchi  di  gabella,  ed 
officii  e  beneficii  che  stanno  nella  cittade  di 
Roma  fossero  dati  alii  Romani:  ne  fecero 
grand'  allegrezze  per  Roma"  [that  the  Ro- 
mans should  be  free  firom  taxes,  and  that  the 
offices  and  benefices  within  the  city  should  be 
conferred  on  Romans;  whereby  he  aflbrded 
great  delight  to  Rome]. 

Sometimes  private  individuals  figure  in  bis 
pages :  we  ar%made  acquainted,  for  instance, 
with  the  boldest  and  most  celeln^ted  of  pro* 
curators:  ^^Ben^  Moccaro,  il  piu  terribile 
uomo  (the  most  powerfbl,  the  most  tyraiui- 
cal),  che  mai  fusse  stato  in  Roma  per  un  boo- 
UK)  private  in  Roma."  He  lost  his  life  through 
the  Orsini. 


-Barter,  mbl.  ».  1103.    [Diary  of  Se- .    e,^^  •„  ^^  otherwise  insigiuficant  work 
bastiano  de  Branca  de  Telmi.]  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^j^^  ,^  ^  ^,jj  ^  ^ 

several  administrations  are  imaged, — the  pe- 
riods of  terror,  of  conquest,  and  of  quiet,  under 
Alexander,  Ju lios,  and  Leo.  There  are  other 
diaries,  for  instance,  that  of  Cola  CoHeioe, 
15*^1—- 1561,  which  contain  nothing  of  impcff^ 
tance. 


It  contains  sixty-three  leaves,  and  reaches 
from  the  22nd  of  April,  1494,  to  1513,  in 
Leo's  time.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  com 
pared  with  Burcardus;  and  as  the  author 
knew  very  little  of  what  was  passing,  it  is 
not  even  of  use  as  a  check  on  that  writer. 
Telini  saw  only  what  every  body  else  saw. 

Thus  he  describes  the  entrance  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy,  whose  army  he  estimates  at 
fipom  thirty  to  Ibrty  thousand  men.    He  thinks 


10.  Vita  Leonis  X  Pontifieis  Maxim  fir 
Ftandscum  Novellutn  Romanumf  J.  K 
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'*  Alii,*'  says  the  author,  "  longe  melius  et 
bnc  et  alia  mihi  incognita  referre,  et  descri- 
here  potenint"  By  all  means.  His  little 
work  is  perfectly  insignificant 

11.  QtMdam  historica  qute  ad  notiliam  tern- 
porum  pertinent  porUifioatmtm  Leonis  X. 
Adriana  VL  dementis  VII.  Ex  libris 
notariorum  sub  iisdem  pont^fidbiis. 
{Abridged  by  Felix  ConteUorius.y^Bibl 
Barberini,  48  leaves.  [Certain  historical 
particulars  pertaining  to  the  pontificates 
of  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Clement  VII. 
From  the  books  of  the  notaries  under  the 
same  popes.] 

Short  notices  of  the  contents  of  papal  in- 
struments: for  mstance,  '*Leo  X.  assignat 
eontessincB  de  Medicis  de  Rodulfis  ejus  sorori 
due.  285  auri  de  camera  ex  introitibus  doha- 
narum  pecudum  persolvendos.**  [Leo  X.  a^ 
signs  to  his  sister  the  countess  de*  Medici  de* 
Rodolfii  285  gold  ducats  from  the  treasury, 
chargeable  upon  the  dogana  (^cattle.] 

I  bELve  here  and  there  made  use  of  these 
data.  The  following  extract  from  a  brief  of 
June  9, 1529,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting, 
as  detailing  personal  incidents  of  an  afiTecting 
character,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  no- 
tice:— **  Certain  precious  articles  belonging 
to  the  papal  see  were  given  in  pledge  to  Ber- 
nardo BracchL  In  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
Bracchi  thought  it  advisable  to  bury  tiiese  in 
a  garden.  He  made  the  fact  known  only  to 
one  individual,  a  certain  Hierooymo  Bacato 
of  Florence,  so  that,  should  any  mischance 
befal  himself,  the  secret  might  at  least  be 
in  some  one's  keeping.  Bracchi  was  soon 
afterwards  seized  by  the  Germans  and  cruelly 
used.  Hieronymo,  now  believing  that  his 
friend  had  died  under  the  torture,  was  induced 
by  a  similar  anxiety  to  impart  the  secret  to  a 
third  person.  But  this  last  was  not  so  dis- 
creet The  Germans  heard  of  the  hidden 
treasure,  and,  by  dint  of  fresh  and  severer 
tortures,  forced  Bracchi  at  last  to  indicate  the 
place  of  concealment  To  save  the  valua- 
bles, Bracchi  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
payment  of  10,000  ducats.  Hieronymo  look- 
ed on  hunself  as  a  traitor,  and  killed  himself 
for  shame  and  vexation.*' 

12.  Sommario  di  la  relation  fUta  in  pregadi 
per  S.  Aluixe  QrudenigOy  venuto  orator 
di  Roma  1523  Mazo. — Banuto  tom.  xxxiv. 

t Summary  of  Aluise  Gradenigo's  report  of 
lis  embassy  to  Rome,  ^^] 

He  speaks  first  of  the  city,  which  he  finds 
enlarged  within  a  short  period  by  about  ten 
thousand  houses;  next  of  the  constitution — the 
conservatori  claimed  precedence  of  the  am- 
bassadors, which  the  latter  disputed ;  then  of 
the  cardiaala    Giulio  Medici  had  risen  still 


higher  in  reputation.  "  Horn  di  summa  anto- 
riUi  e  richo  cardinale,  era  il  prime  appresso 
Leon,  hom  di  gran  ingegno  e  cuor :  il  papa 


(Leone)  feva  quelle  lui  voTeva.*'  [A  wealthy 
and  highly  influential  cardinal ;  he  was  the 
first  with  pope  Leo,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing and  heart:  pope  Leo  did  whatever 
he  desired.]  He  pourtrays  Leo  X. :  *'  Di  sta- 
tura  grandissima,  testa  molto  grossa,  havea 
bellissima  man:  bellissimo parlador:  prometea 
assa  ma  non  atendea.  ...  II  papa  si  serviva 
molto  con  dimandar  danari  al  imprestido,  ven- 
deva  poi  li  officii,  impegnava  zoie,  raze  del  pa* 
pato  e  fino  li  apostoli  per  aver  diuiaro.**  [A 
man  of  very  lofly  stature,  with  a  very  larffe 
head,  and  beautiful  hands :  a  very  fine  speak- 
er :  he  promised  fairly,  but  did  not  keep  his 
promises.  .  .  The  pope  had  very  frequent 
recourse  to  borrowing ;  besides  which,  he  sold 
offices,  and  pledged  jewels  and  heir-looms  of 
the  papacy,  and  the  very  apostles,  to  get  mo- 
ney.] He  estimates  the  temporal  revenues 
of  Rome  at  800,000,  the  ecclesiastical  at 
100,000  ducats. 

He  regards  Leo*s  policy  as  thoroughly  anti- 
French.  If  it  ever  appeared  otherwise,  it 
was  the  efilect  of  dissimulation.  *<  Fenzeva 
esse  amico  del  re  di  Francia.'*  But  at  that 
period  he  was  the  open  and  undisguised  ene- 
my of  France,  for  which  Gradenigo  ^ives  the 
following  reason : — "  Disse  che  m""  di  Lutrech 
et  ml*  de  I'Escu  havia  ditto  che*l  voleva  che 
le  recchia  del  papa  fusse  la  major  parte  res- 
tasse  di  la  so  persona.*'  Does  this  mean  that 
Lutrech  and  TEscu  had  said  that  nothing 
should  be  left  of  the  pope  but  his  ears  ?  A 
very  coarse  and  vulgar  joke  assuredly,  which 
Leo  took  much  amiss.  Upon  receiving  news 
of  the  conquest  of  Milan,  Leo  is  stated  to  have 
said,  '*  that  but  half  the  fight  was  won.** 

Leo  left  the  papal  treasury  so  exhausted, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  in  his  obse- 
Quies  the  wax-candles  that  had  been  provided 
for  those  of  cardinal  St  Georgio,  who  had 
died  shortly  before. 

The  ambassador  waited  the  arrival  of 
Adrian  YI.  He  describes  the  moderate  and 
rational  habits  of  life  of  that  pope,  and  observes 
that  he  had  maintained  at  first  an  attitude  of 
neutrality.  **  Disse :  il  papa  per  opinion  soa, 
ancora  che  '1  sia  dipendente  del  imperador,  d 
neutral,  ed  a  molto  a  cuor  di  far  la  trieva  per 
atender  a  le  cose  del  Turco,  e  questo  si  judica 
per  le  sue  operation  cotidiane  come  etiam  per 
la  mala  contentezza  del  vicere  di  Napoli,  che 
venne  a  Roma  per  fsx  dichiarar  il  papa  impe- 
rial, e  S.  S^  ncm  volse,  ondo  si  parti  senza 
conclusion.  II  papa  d  molto  intento  a  le  cose 
di  Hungaria  e  desidera  si  fiizi  la  impresa  con- 
tra infideli,  dubita  che  *1  Turco  non  vegni  a 
Roma,  pero  oerca  di  nnir  li  principi  christiani 
e  far  la  paxe  universtd,  saltern  trieve  per  tre 
anuL**  [He  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  pope, 
though  he  be  dependent  on  the  emperor,  ia 
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neutral ;  and  he  has  it  much  at  heart  to  effect 
m  truce  to  attend  to  the  affiiirs  of  the  Turk, 
and  tbU  is  indicated  by  hb  daily  operations, 
as  also  by  the  discontent  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  who  visited  Rome  to  engage  the  pope 
to  declare  himself  for  the  emperor,  which  his 
holiness  would  not  do,  and  the  viceroy  re- 
turned without  effecting  any  thing.  The 
pope  is  very  intent  on  the  afiairs  of  Hungary, 
ai^  is  eager  for  an  enterprize  against  the 
infidels :  he*  is  apprehensive  lest  the  Turk 
make  a  descent  on  Rome ;  and  therefore  he 
wishes  the  Christian  sovereigns  to  make  uni- 
versal peace,  or  at  least  a  truce  for  three 
years.] 

13.  Summario  del  viazo  di  oratori  nostri  an- 
dono  a  Roma  a  dar  la  obedientia  a  papa 
Hadriano  VL  [Summary,  &c.  of  the 
journey  of  our  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
tender  allegiance  to  pope  Adrian  VI.] 

The  only  report  that  possesses  the  interest 
of  a  narrative  of  travels,  and  which  also  ad- 
verts to  works  of  art 

The  ambassadors  describe  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Ancona,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
March:  they  were  hospitably  received  in 
Spello  by  Oratio  Baglione ;  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome. 

They  describe  an  entertainment  given  them 
by  a  fellow-countryman,  cardinal  Ck)rnelia 
Their  account  of  the  music  at  table  is  worthy 
of  note:  '*A  la  tavola  vennero  ogni  sorte  de 
musici,  che  in  Roma  si  atrovava,  li  pi&ri  ex- 
cellenti  di  continue  sonorono,  ma  eravi  clavi- 
oembani  con  voce  dentro  mirabilissima,  liuti 
e  quatro  violoni.*'  [At  table  there  were  mu- 
sicians of  every  kind  to  be  found  in  Rome ; 
excellent  flute-players  performed  continually; 
and  there  were  harpsichords,  most  admirably 
accompanied  with  the  voice,  lutes,  and  four 
violins.]  Grimani,  too,  gave  them  an  enter- 
tainment :  **  Poi  disnar  venneno  alcuni  musici, 
tra  li  quali  una  donna  brutissima  che  cantd 
in  liuto  mirabilmente.*'  [The  dinner  was 
attended  by  some  musicians,  among  whom  was 
a  very  loathsome  woman,  who  sang  admirably 
to  the  lute.] 

They  next  visited  the  churches.  In  Santo 
Croce  workmen  were  putting  some  ornaments 
on  the  doors  .  .  "  alcuni  amesi  e  volte  di  al> 
cune  porte  di  una  preda  raccolta  delle  anti- 
eaglie  ;**  [some  ornaments  and  arches  of  doors 
•elected  from  the  spoils  of  antiquity,]  every 
little  stone  which  was  wrought  there  deserved 
in  their  opinion  to  be  set  in  gold,  and  worn  on 
the  finger.  In  the  Pantheon  an  altar  was  in 
course  of  erection,  at  its  foot  the  tomb  of  Ra- 

eiel.  They  were  shown  ornaments,  said  to 
of  gold,  as  pure  as  the  Rhenish  gfilden. 
They  fancy,  were  this  true,  pope  Leo  would 
not  fiave  left  them  there.  They  admire  the 
columns,  larger  tlum  those  of  their  own  St 


MarL  ^  Sostengono  un  coperto  in  colmo,  el 
qual  d  di  alcune  travi  di  metalla"  [They 
sustain  an  entire  roof,  consisting  of  some 
beams  of  metal.] 

They  express  their  admiration  of  the  objectfl 
of  antiquity  with  great  naivete.  I  know  not 
whether  this  book  is  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  antiquarians.  The  fi^lowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  colossal  statutes  is  at  any  rate  very 
striking: — ^  Monte  Cavallo  e  ditto  perche 
alia  summits  del  coUe  benissimo  habitato  vi  d 
una  certa  machina  de  un  pezo  di  grossissimo 
muro,  sopra  Uno  di  cantooi  vi  e  uno  cavallo  di 
pietra  par  de  Istria  molto  antique  e  della  ve- 
tust&  corroso  e  sopra  Taltro  uno  altro,  tutd 
doi  dal  mezo  inanzi  zoe  testa,  collo,  zampe« 
spalle  e  mezo  •  il  dorso :  appresso  di  quelli 
stanno  due  gran  giganti,  huomini  due  fiate 
maggiore  del  naturale,  ignudif  che  con  nn 
brazzo  li  tengono :  le  figure  sono  belli8sime« 
proportionate  e  di  la  m^esima  pietra  di  ca- 
valli,  bellissimi  si  i  cavalli  come  gli  huomeni, 
sotto  una  di  quali  vi  sono  bellissime  lettere 
majuscule  che  dicono  opus  Fidie  e  sotto  Taltro 
opus  Praxitelis.*'  [Monte  Cavallo  is  so  called, 
because  at  the  summit  of  that  very  well-peo- 
pled hill  there  is  a  certain  structure,  a  part 
of  a  very  huge  wall  (a  rude  base),  on  one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  which  there  is  a  horse  of 
stone,  apparently  ktrian,  very  old  and  decayed 
by  time,  and  on  the  other  corner  another, 
both  of  them  forepart  halves, — ^that  is,  head, 
neck,  legs,  shouldhsrs,  and  half  the  back :  be- 
side them  stand  two  great  giants,  men  twice 
the  natural  size,  naked,  holding  the  horses 
with  one  arm.  These  figures  are  very  beau- 
tiful, proportioned  to  and  of  the  same  stone  as 
the  horses ;  the  horses,  too,  are  as  beaotifbl 
as  the  men,  and  under  one  of  them  is  in- 
scribed, in  very  handsome  capital  letters^ 
"  Opus  Phidis,*^  and  under  the  c^er,  ^  Opus 
Praxitelis."]  They  visit  the  capitol,  where, 
among  other  fine  figures,  they  discover  <'  uno 
villano  di  bronzo  che  si  cava  un  spin  da  un 
pe,  fatto  al  natural  rustico  mode :  per  a  cui 
lo  mira  vofflia  lamentarsi  di  quel  spin,  cosa 
troppo  excellente"  [a  peasant  in  bronze,  tak- 
ing a  thorn  out  of  his  foot  made  in  the  natu- 
ral rustic  manner :  you  think  as  you  look  at 
him  he  wants  to  complain  of  the  thorn, — an 
exceedingly  fine  work).  In  the  Belvidere 
their  great  object  of^  attraction  was  the 
Laocoon.  Hitherto  the  German  lansquenets 
have  been  frequently  charged  with  having 
rendered  necessary  the  restoration  of  one  m 
the  arms  of  that  noble  work  of  art:  we  find, 
however,  i^m  our  travellers,  that  it  was 
wanting  even  before  the  sack  of  the  city. 
"  Ogni  cosa  d  Integra,  salvoche  al  Laocoonte 
gli  manca  il  brazzo  destio.*'  [Every  thing  is 
entire,  except  that  the  Laocoon  wants  the 
right  armj  They  are  enchanted  with  admi- 
ration. They  say  of  the  whole  group,  *^  Nob 
gli  manca  che  lo  spirita'*    [It  wants  nothing 
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Irat  the  breath  of  life.9  Their  description  of 
the  boys  is  very  good.  '*L*udo  volendoei 
tirare  dal  rabido  serpente  con  il  suo  brazello 
da  nna  gamba  nd  potendosi  per  modo  alcuna 
ajutar,  sta  con  la  faccia  lacrimosa  cridando 
▼erso  il  padre  e  tenendolo  con  I'altra  mano 
nel  sinistro  brazzo.  Si  vede  in  sti  puttini 
doppio  dolore,  Tuno  per  vedersi  la  morte  a  lui 
propinquaf  Taltro  perche  il  padre  non  lo  pool 
ajutare  e  si  languisce.'*  [One  of  them  en- 
deavouring to  free  one  leg  from  the  folds  of 
the  fierce  serpent  with  his  little  arm,  and  not 
being  able  in  any  way  to  help  himself,  stands 
with  his  tearful  face  turned  beseechinfifly  to 
his  fiither,  whose  left  arm  he  holds  with  the 
other  hand.  A  two-fold  grief  is  depicted  in 
these  lads :  that  of  the  one  who  sees  his  death 
at  hand,  and  that  of  the  other  wbo  sees  that 
his  father  cannot  help  him,  and  whose  strength 
fails  him.]  They  add,  that  at  the  meeting 
between  the  pope  and  king  Francis  at  Bologna, 
the  latter  solicited  this  work  of  his  holiness ; 
hat  the  latter  would  not  rob  his  Belvidere  of 
it,  and  had  a  copy  of  it  made  for  the  king. 
The  boys  were  already  jSnished.  But  if  the 
maesiro  were  to  live  for  five  hundred  years, 
and  to  ^nd  a  hundred  of  them  on  the  work, 
he  could  never  equal  the  original.  They  fell 
in  with  a  young  Flemish  artist  in  the  Belvi- 
dexe  who  had  made  two  statues  of  the  pope. 

They  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  court  The  most  important  infor- 
mation they  give  is,  that  cardinal  di  Volterra, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  down  the  Medici,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  because  letters  of  his 
had  been  got  hold  of,  in  which  he  had  encou- 
raged king  Francis  to  make  an  immediate 
descent  on  Italy,  as  he  could  never  have  a 
better  opportunity.  This  enabled  the  Medici 
to  rise  again.  The  imperial  ambassador, 
Sessa,  supported  them.  It  is  very  possible 
that  this  incident  may  have  decided  the 
change  in  Adrian's  policy. 

14.  dementis  VII.  P.  M,  conclave  et  creatio. 
— Bitfl,  Barb,  4.  70  leaves.  [Conclave 
and  election  of  Pope  Clement  ^^1L] 

The  following  remark  appears  on  the  title , 
— "Hoc  conclave  sapit  stylom  Joh.  Bapt 
8ange  civis  Romani,  qui  fbit  Clementi  VII  ab 
epislolia**  [This  conclave  savours  of  the 
style  of  Giovan-Battista  Sanga,  citizen  of 
Rome,  who  was  epistolary  secretary  to  Cle- 
ment VII.]  But  this  conjecture  may  be  re- 
jected without  hesitation.  Another  MS.  in 
the  Barberini  library,  with  the  title,  **  Via- 
nesii  Albergati  Bononiensis  commentarii  re- 
ram  sui  temporis,"  contains  nothing  besides 
this  conclave.  It  constitutes  the  first  part  of 
the  commentarii^  of  which,  however,  no  con- 
tinuation is  to  be  found.  We  may  assume 
that  the  conclave  above-mentioned  is  the  work 
of  Vianesio  AlbergatL 


But  who  was  he  1  MazznchelH  names  sev- 
eral Albergati,  but  not  this  one. 

The  following  story  is  told  in  a  letter  of 
Girolamo  Negro.  A  Bolognese  gave  pope 
Adrian  to  understand  that  he  had  an  impor- 
tant secret  to  impart  to  him,  but  he  had  not 
money  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  journey  to 
Rome.  Messer  Vianesio,  a  friend  and  favour- 
ite of  the  Medici,  interceded  for  him,  and  was 
told  at  last  by  the  pope  that  he  might  advance 
the  twenty-four  ducats  the  Bolognese  required, 
and  they  should  be  repaid  him.  Vianesio  did 
60,  and  his  man  arrived.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  pope  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  ••  Holy 
father, '  said  he,  "  if  you  would  conquer  the 
Turks,  you  must  equip  a  great  armament' both 
by  sea  and  land."  Not  a  word  more  had  he  to 
say.  "  Per  Deum  !*'  cried  the  highly  incensed 
pope  the  next  time  he  saw  Messer  Vianesio, 
"  that  Bolognese  of  yours  is  a  great  swindler ; 
but  it  shall  be  at  your  cost  that  he  has  cheat- 
ed me."  Vianesio  never  got  back  his  twenty- 
four  ducats.  This  Vianesio  is  propably  our 
author ;  for  he  says,  in  the  little  work  before 
us,  that  he  had  mediated  Between  the  Medici 
and  the  pope :  •*  me  etiam  intemuncia"  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Adrian,  whom  he 
had  already  known  in  Spain. 

He  has  erected,  however,  to  his  memory 
the  least  flattering  monument  that  can  be.  It 
serves  to  show  us  the  full  intensity  of  the 
hatred  with  which  Adrian  inspired  the  Ita- 
lians. **  Si  ipsius  avaritiam,  crudelitatem,  et 
principatus  admin islrandi  inscitiam  considera- 
bimus,  barbarorumqoe  quos  secum  addnxerat 
asperam  feramque  naturam,  merito  inter  pes- 
simos  pontifices  referendus  est"  [If  we  con- 
sider his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  his  ignorance  of 
the  arts  of  government,  and  the  rude  and 
savage  nature  of  the  barbarians  he  brought 
with  him,  he  is  justly  to  be  classed  among 
the  worst  popes.]  He  is  not  ashamed  to  relate 
the  most  miserable  lampoons  against  the  dead 
pope :  one,  for  instance,  in  which  he  is  com- 
pared first  to  an  ass,  and  then  to  a  wolf, — 
"  post  paulo  faciem  induit  lupi  acrem," — nay, 
at  last,  to  Caracalla  and  Nero.  But  if  we 
look  fbr  proofe,  we  fmd  that  the  poor  pope  is  ^ 
even  justified  by  what  Vianesio  relates. 

Adrian  had  a  room  in  the  Torre  Borgia,  the 
key  of  which  he  always  carried  about  him, 
and  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum.  This  was  opened  with  great 
curiosity  afler  his  death.  As  he  had  received 
much,  and  spent  nothing,  it  was  supposed  that 
his  treasures  would  be  found  in  the  secret 
chamber ;  but  nothing  was  discovered  there 
but  books  and  papers,  a  couple  of  rings  be- 
longing to  Leo  X.,  and  scarcely  any  money. 
It  was  confessed  at  last,  **  male  partis  optime 
usum  fuisse"  [that  he  had  made  an  excellent 
use  of  wealth  ill-gotten]. 

The  complaints  made  by  the  anthor  re- 
i^>ecting  the  procrastination  of  business  may 
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have  more  trath  lo  them.  The  pq>e  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  **  Cogitabimus,  videbi- 
mat.**  [We  shall  consider,  we  shall  see.] 
He  would  refer,  to  be  sure,  to  his  secretary ; 
bat  the  latter,  after  long  delay,  would  in  re- 
turn refer  to  the  auditore  di  camera.  This 
was  a  well-meaning  man,  but  one  who  never 
ffot  through  with  any  thing,  and  only  bewil* 
derod  himself  with  his  own  excessive  industry. 
**  Nimia  ei  uocebatdiligeotia.**  People  went 
back  from  him  once  more  to  Adrian,  who 
again  said,  **  Cogitabimus,  videbimus.** 

On  the  other  hand,  he  highly  extols  the 
Medici  and  Leo  X.,  that  pope's  kindness,  and 
the  security  enjoyed  under  him:  he  also 
praises  his  public  works. 

I  collect  from  our  author's  remarks  that 
Raphael's  Arazzi  were  originally  intended 
for  the  Sixtine  chapel.  "  Quod  quidem  sacel- 
lum  Julius  II  opera  Michaelis  An^eli  pingen- 
di  sculpendique  scientia  clarissimi  admirabili 
ezornavit  pictura,  quo  opere  nullum  absolutius 
eztare  state  nostra  plerique  judicant;  moxque 
Leo  X  ingenio  Raphaelis  Urbinatis  architecti 
et  pictoris  celeberrtmi  auleis  auro  purpuraque 
intextis  insignivit,  que  absolutissimi  operis 
polchritudine  omnium  oculostenent"  [Which 
chapel  Julius  IL  adorned  with  admirable 
paintings  by  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  a 
most  renowned  painter  and  sculptor,  and  it  is 
the  general  opmion  that  no  works  of  more 
perfect  excellence  exist  in  our  day :  subse- 
quentiy  Leo  X.  decked  the  chapel  with  hang- 
ings wrought  with  gold  and  brilliant  colours, 
af&r  the  designs  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  a  very 
fiuoous  architect  and  painter ;  the  beauty  of 
these  most  exquisite  specimens  of  art  fasci- 
nates every  beholder.] 

15.  Inttrutlione  al  Card^  Rev»*  di  Famete, 
che  fu  pot  Paul  III,  quando  ando  legato 
air  Impre  Carlo  V  doppo  il  sacco  di  Ro- 
ma. [Instruction  to  cardinal  Famese, 
afterwards  Paul  IIL,  on  his  proceeding  as 
legate  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  after  the  sack  of  Rome.] 

II  found  this  instruction  first  in  the  Corsini 
library.  No.  467,  and  afterwards  procured  a 
copy  in  the  handwriting  of  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

This  document  was  known  to  Pallavicini, 
who  mentioned  it  in  the  Istoria  del  Concilio 
di  Trento,  lib.  ii.  c  Id.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter,  he  has 
made  less  use  of  it  than  his  words  import 
He  has  collected  his  oarfutive  from  other 
aource& 

As  this  instruction  is  highly  important,  not 
only  as  regards  the  afiiiirs  of  the  papacy,  but 
/  also  with  respect  to  the  whole  policy  of 
Europe  at  so  interesting  a  period,  and  con- 
tains many  wei^ty  particulars  not  to  be 
fiwnd  elsewhere,!  liave  thought  it  expedient 


to  print  it  entire.  No  extract  woald  aatidf 
the  instructed  reader.  A  few  more  pages 
will  be  well  devoted  to  it 

The  pope  had  issued  a  brief  in  Juae,  1526, 
in  which  he  shortly  enumerated  bis  coni plaints 
against  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  made  a 
very  spirited  reply  in  1626.  The  state  paper 
which  then  appeared  under  the  title,  •*Pio 
divp  Carlo  V.  .  .  apologetici  libri  .  .  .**  (in 
Goldast's  Politica  Impenalia,  p.  d84«)  cootains 
a  circumstantial  refutation  of  the  pope's  aaeer- 
tions.  The  instructions  before  us  is  attached 
to  this  paper.  It  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
two  distinct  parts:  one,  in  which  the  pope  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  drawn  up  per- 
haps by  Giberto,  or  some  other  confidential 
minister  of  the  pope,*  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  reference  to  past  occurrences* 
both  under  Leo  and  Clement ;  the  oth^r  and 
smaller  part,  which  begins  with  the  words: 
*'  Per  non  entrare  in  le  cause  per  le  qoali 
fummo  constretti,"  in  which  the  pope  speaks 
in  the  first  person,  and  which  was  perhaps 
composed  by  himself.  Both  are  shaped  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  to  exhibit,  on  the  other  band, 
the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  in  par- 
ticular in  the  worst  possible  light  It  mosl 
be  confessed  that  we  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
in  ponession  of  the  answer  made  by  the  im* 
perial  court 

<*ninx>  Rev»o  Signore.  Nella  difiicoM 
della  provincia  che  e  toccata  alle  mani  di  V. 
S.  111"^  e  R*^,  tanto  grande  quanto  ella  ste^ 
sa  conosce,  et  nella  recordatione  della  somma 
et  estrema  miseria  della  quale  siamo,  penso 
che  non  sarl^  se  non  di  qualche  rilevamento  a 
quella,  haver  quella  informatimie  che  si  pod 
di  tutte  Tattioni  che  sono  accadute  tra  N. 
Signore  e  la  M<a  Cesarea  et  in  esse  conoscere 
che  V.  S.  R"»  va  a  prencipe  del  quale  S»  S»* 
et  la  casa  sua  e  piu  benemerita  che  nessim 
altra  che  n^  per  li  tempi  passati  ne  per  li  pre- 
senti  si  possa  ricordare  :  et  se  qualche  onen- 
sione  e  nata  in  quesf  ultimo  anno,  non  ^ 
causata  ne  da  alienatione  cho  S^  S^  havessi 
fatto  della  solita  volunt&  et  amore  verso  sua 
Maestri  o  per  disegni  particular!  d^aggraodire 
i  suoi  o  altri  o  per  abbassare  le  reputatione  o 
state  suo,  ma  solo  per  necessita  di  non  con- 
portare  d*esser  oppresso  da  chi  haveva  et  aat- 
torit&  et  forze  in  Italia,  et  per  molte  prove  cbe 
sua  Bo  havessi  fatto  per  nuntii,  lettere,  mem 
et  lagati,  non  era  mai  state  possiUe  trovaroa 
remedio. 

^  La  S^A  di  N.  Signore  da  che  comincid  a 
esser  tale  da  poter  servir  la  corona  di  Spagsa 
St  la  casa  della  Maestii  Cesarea,  il  che  fu  dal 

*  [It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  writer  occuioiully 
Uptee  into  the  use  of  the  first  peraon :  whether  he  does 
io  in  momentary  foivetfulnesB  or  an  aMumed  charactai^er 
because  he  feels  so  livelj  an  interest  in  his  subject  as  to 
identify  himself  with  the  penon  whose  cause  he  pleads.-- 
Teamslatob.] 
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prineipio  del  pontificato  della  S^  M^i^di  Le- 
one 8U0  fimtello,  COD  el  quale  poteva  qnanto 
ogn'uno  sa  et  la  M^  sua  ba  provato,  fu  sem- 
pre  di  tanto  studio  et  servitii  delta  parte 
Spagnuolo  et  imperiale  che  uon  si  potni  nu- 
merar  beoeficio  o  gratia  o  sodisfiittione  di  co- 
la akuna  che  qnesta  parte  in  ogni  tempo 
babbi  ricevuta  dsila  S^  M^a  di  Leone  et  del- 
la  chieea,  nella  quale  non  solo  N.  Signore 
stando  in  minoribus  non  si  sia  trovato  o  non 
adyersario  o  consentiente  solo,  ma  ancora  aut- 
tore,  iodrizzatore  et  conduttore  del  tutto.  £t 
per  toccare  quelle  coee  che  ^ono  di  piu  im- 
portantia  solamente :  la  lega  che  si  fece  il  se- 
condo  et  terso  anno  della  S^  M^  di  Leone  per 
adyersare  alia  venuta  prima  che  fece  il  chris- 
tianissimo  re  Francesco  passd  tutta  per  mano 
di  S.  S^,  et  ella  andd  in  perscHia  legato  per 
trovarsi  in  &tto  con  gli  altri.  Dove  essendo 
riusciti  li  disegni  d^versamente  da  quelle  che 
8*era  iraa^inato,  et  constrctto  papa  Leone  a 
fare  quelli  accordi  che  pote  con  el  chr>M ,  il 
oardinale  de  Medici  hebbe  quel  la  cura  di  con- 
Mrvare  il  papa  Spagnuolo  che  ogn*uno  di 
quelli  che  all*  bora  vi  si  trovorono  posson 
render  testimonio,  et  us6  tutta  Tauttorit^  che 
haveva  col  papa  suo  fratello,  che  la  voluntA 
et  estreroo  desiderio  che  el  christianissimo 
hayeva  di  seguir  la  yittoria  et  passar  con  tanto 
esercito  et  favore  nel  regno,  fussi  rafiVenato 
hor  con  una  scusa  et  hor  con  un  altra,  et  tra 
le  altre  che  se  essendo  il  re  catolico  vecchio 
et  per  Finfermitlk  ^ia  a  gli  ultimi  anni  S.  M^^ 
aspettasse  Toccasione  della  roorte  sua,  nel 
qual  tempo  Timpresa  riuscirebbe  senza  diffi- 
cultik  alcuna.  £t  succedendo  assai  presto 
doppo  questi  ragionamenti  la  morte  del  re  cat- 
tolico,  che  credo  non  ci  fusse  un  mese  di  tem- 
po»  con  quant*  arte  et  fatica  fussi  necessario' 
reprimere  Tinstantia  grande  che  el  christian- 
issimo ne  faceya,  ne  sarebber  testimonio  le 
lettere  di  propria  mano  di  S*  M^a,  se  questi 
Boldati,  che  tra  le  altre  coee  hanno  ancor  sac- 
cheggiato  tutte  le  scritture,  o  ci  le  rendesse- 
ro  over  le  mandassero  all*  imperatore.  £t 
^este  cose  con  molte  alire,  che  tutte  erano 
in  preparar  quieta  e  stabile  la  hereditik  et  suc- 
eessione  della  persona  hora  dell*  imperatore 
et  in  assicurarlo  etiam  yivente  Tavo  de  maes- 
trati  di  Spagna,  tutte  fkceva  el  cardinale  de 
Medici  non  per  private  commodo  suo  alcuno, 
anzi  direttamente  contro  Tutile  particulare, 
non  bavendo  rendita  alcuna  di  memento  se 
non  nel  dominio  di  Francia,  et  non  procuran* 
do  mai  d*liaver  ristoro  in  quel  dt  Spagna. 

**  Successe  la  morte  dell*  imperatore  Mas- 
•imiliano,  et  essendo  Leone  mclinato  alia 
parte  del  christianissimo  per  quella  digniti 
et  opponendosi  alii  conatt  dellM^i^  Cesarea 
d'bota,  non  passd  il  termine  dell*  elettione 
che  el  cardinal  de  Medici  condusse  il  papa  a 
non  contravenirvi,  e  doppo  (atta  l*elettione  ad 
approvarla,  assolverlo  dalla  simonia,  dal  per- 
gioro,  che  non  poteva,  essendo  re  di  Napolif 


si  come  vuole  la  constitutione  di  papa  .  .  .  ., 
procurar  d*es8ere  imperatore,  rinvestirlo  et 
darli  di  nuovo  il  regno  di  Napoli :  in  che  noa 
so— ee  l*afiettion  grande  et  Toppionione  nella 
quale  el  cardinal  de  Medici  era  entrato  della 
bontii,  prudentia  et  religione  della  Mi&  sua, 
non  lo  scusasse — se  fusse  piu  o  il  servitio,che 
po6  molto  apertamente  dire  d*haver  fatt^' 
mndissimo  alia  M^  sua,  overo  il  dcservitio 
fatto  al  fVatello  ciod  al  papa  et  alia  chiesa, 
favorendo  et  nutrendo  una  potentia  tanto 
grande  e  da  considerare  che  un  di  da  questo 
lume  poteva  erumpere  unadevastatione  et  ol« 
traggio  si  grande  come  hora  d  seguito.  Ma 
vedendo  il  cardinale  queste  due  potenze  di 
Spagna  et  Francia  divise  di  sorte  che  mala- 
mente  non  contrapesando  Tuna  coll*  altra  si 
poteva  sperar  pace,  andd  prima  con  questo  di- 
segno  d*aggiunger  tanta  auttorit^  et  forze  al 
re  di  Spagna  che  essendo  uguale  al  christian- 
issimo dovessi  haver  rispetto  di  venire  a  guer- 
ra,  et  se  pur  la  disgratia  portasse  che  non  si 
potesse  far  dimeno,  essendo  ropprnione  d*an« 
teporre  il  re  di  Spagna  al  chrisUno,  Spagna 
fiissi  in  mode  ferma  et  gagltarda  che  attac- 
candosi  in  un  case  simile  a  quella  parte  si 
potesse  sperarne  buon  esito  et  certa  vittoria. 
Et  questo  lo  provassi  con  altro  che  a  parole, 
se  forte  le  cose  sopradette  fiisser  cosi  oscure 
che  havesser  bisogno  di  piu  aperta  fede :  ne 
fsLTk  testimonio  la  conclusa  leffa  con  Cesare 
contra  Francia,  et  tanto  dissimui  le  conditioni 
che  si  promettevano  da  un  lato  a  quelle  dell* 
altro,  che  non  solo  Leone  non  doveva  venire 
a  legarsi  coll*  imperatore,  essendo  in  sua  li- 
berty et  arbitrio  d*elegffer  quel  che  piu  lace- 
va  per  lui,  ma  essendo  legato  doveva  fare  og- 
ni opera  per  spiccarsene.  Et  per  moetrar 
brevemente  esser  con  effetto  quaoto  io  dice, 
l*imperatore  si  trovava  in  quel  tempo  che  Le- 
one fece  lega  seco,  privo  d*ogni  auttorit^ 
nervo,  amici  et  reputatione,  havendo  perduto 
in  tutto  robbed ienza  in  Spagna  per  la  rebel- 
lione  di  tutti  i  populi,  essendo  tornato  dalla 
dieta  che  sua  Mt4  haveva  fatta  in  Vormatia, 
escluso  d*ogni  conclusion  buona  d'ajuti  et  di 
fiivori  che  si  fbssi  proposto  d*ottenere  in  essa, 
havendo  la  guerra  gia  mossa  ne  suoi  paesi  in 
due  latif  in  Fiandra  per  via  di  Roberto  della 
Marca  et  in  Navarra,  il  qual  regno  gia  era 
tutto  andato  via  et  ridottosi  all*  obbedienza  del 
re  favorito  da  i  Francesi :  li  Suizzeri  poco  iii- 
anzi  s*eron  di  nuovo  allegati  col  christianissi- 
mo con  una  nuova  conditione  d*obbligarsi  al- 
ia defensione  dello  stato  di  Milano,  che  el  re 
possedeva,  cosa  die  mai  per  inanzi  non  have- 
von  voluto  fare :  et  il  scr^o  re  d*Anglia,  nel 
quale  forse  Timpcratore  faceva  fondamento 
per  il  parentado  tra  loro  et  per  la  nemist^  na- 
turale  con  Francia,  mostrava  esser  per  star  a 
veder  volentieri,  come  eomprobd  poi  cob  lie^ 
fetti,  non  si  movendo  a  dar  pure  un  roinimo 
ajuto  air  imperatore  per  niolta  necessitik  in 
ciie  lo  vedesii  et  per  molta  instantia  che  gli 
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oe  fbcee  fktta,  salvo  doppo  la  morte  di  Leone. 
U  christianiamino  all'  incontro,  oltre  la  poten- 
tia  grande  unita  da  se  et  la  pronta  ooioiie  cbe 
baveya  con  1*1I1>b*  Signoria  et  che  haveva 
qoesta  nuova  lianza  de  Snizzeri,  si  trovava 
tanto  piu  superior  nel  resto  quanto  li  causano 
la  poteniia  sua  et  la  facevaiio  maggiore  li 
mciti  et  infiniti  disordini  ne  quali  dico  di  so- 
pre  che  rimperatore  si  trovava.  Le  speranze 
et  propoftttioni  dei  premii  et  comoditi  del  suc- 
eewo  et  prosperity  che  le  cose  havessero  ha- 
^▼uto  eron  molto  diverse:  il  christianissimo 
voleva  dar  di  primo  colpo  Ferrara  alta  chiesa 
inanzi  che  per  sua  M<^  si  facessi  altra  impre- 
sa,  poi  nell  acquisito  del  regno  di  Napoli  S« 
MtA  cbrisiianissima,  per  non  venire  a  i  parti- 
cularif  dava  tante  comodita  alia  chiesa  circa 
ogni  cosa  che  gli  tomava  di  piu  comodo  piu 
Btiliti  et  sicurt^  assai,  che  non  sarebbe  state 
se  ce  rhavesse  lassato  tutto ;  in  quest*  altra 
banda  non  era  cosa  nessuna  se  non  proposito 
di  metter  lo  state  di  Milano  in  Italiani  et  ftir 
ritornar  Parma  et  Piacenza  alia  chiesa :  et 
Qondimeno,  essendo  et  la  facility  dell*  impre- 
sa  in  una  parte  et  neir  altra  il  pericolo  cosi 
ioeguale  et  aggiungendovisi  ancora  la  dispa- 
litk  de  i  guadagni  si  grande,  potette  tanto  la 
Tolunt&  del  cardinale  de  Medici  appreseo  al 
papa,  et  appresso.  a  S.  S.  Revm*  roppinione 
della  bonti  et  religione  della  Maest&  Cfesarea, 
ehe  mettendosi  nella  deliberatione  che  era 
■ecessaria  di  fare  o  in  un  luogo  o  in  un  altro 
quesca  iroaginazione  inanzi  agli  occhi,  non 
voile  dar  parte  della  vista  all'  altro  consiglio 
nd  altro  esamine  se  non  darsi  in  tutto  et  per 
tutto  a  quella  parte  donde  sperava  piu  frotti 
d'animo  santo  et  christiano  che  da  qualsivog- 
Ita  altri  premii  che  temporalmente  haveaser 
potuto  pervenire  per  altra  via.  £t  che  sia 
vero  chi  non  ha  visto  che  non  essendo  suc- 
cesse  le  cose  in  quel  principio  come  si  spera- 
va, et  essendo  consumati  i  danari  che  per  la 
inima  portion  sua  la  M^  Gesarea  haveva  da^ 
to,  et  vedendo  male  il  modo  che  si  &cessi 
piovisione  per  piu,  la  S^^  Mc^  di  Leone  per 
sua  parte  et  Sw  S.  Rev°^  molto  piu  per  la  sua 
non  manc6  mettervi  la  sustantia  della  patria 
sua  et  di  quanti  amici  et  servitori  che  haves- 
si  et  per  I'ultimo  la  persona  sua  propria,  del- 
la quale  conobbe  I'importantia  et  il  firutto  che 
oeseguL 

**  Mori  in  quello  papa  Leone,  et  benche  S. 
8.  Revi)^  si  trovasse  nemico  tutto  il  mondo, 
percbe  quelli  che  haveva  ofieso  dalla  parte 
mneese  tutti  s'eron  levati  contro  lo  state  et 
diffnitji  sua  temporale  et  spirituale,  gli  altri 
della  parte  deli*  Impr^  parte  non  lo  volsero 
•JDtare,  parte  gli  furon  contrarii,  come  V.  S. 
Rev"^  et  ogn'uno  sa  molto  bene,  non  dimeno 
■d  il  pericolo  o  ofterte  grand i  dei  primi  ne 
I'ingriittitudine  o  sdegno  dei  secoodi  bastoro- 
ao  mai  tanto  che  lo  facesser  muovere  pur  un 
BDiaimo  pnnto  del  la  vduntik  sua,  parendoli 
che  sicome  Tanimo  di  Cesare  et  roppinion 


d'esso  era  stato  scapo  et  objetio,  ooei  qneOa 
dovessi  esser  sua  guida :  et  noa  si  polendo 
imaginar  che  questo  nascessi  daU*  aniroo  soo 
n^  potendo  per  il  tempo  breve  sospioarlo* 
volse  piu  presto  c<Hnportar  ogni  cosa  cbe  mo- 
tarsi  niente,  anzi  come  se  fuasi  stato  il  contra- 
rio,  di  nessuna  cura  tenne  piu  conto  cbe  di 
&re  un  papa  bnono  parimente  per  la  M^  sua 
come  per  la  chiesa :  et  che  I'oppinione  ansi 
certezza  fusai  che  non  sarebbe  quasi  stato 
differenza  a  far  papa  Adrianoo  rimp*^  stesso, 
Qgn*uno  lo  sa,  sicome  ancora  d  notissimo  che 
nessuno  fu  piu  auttore  et  conduttore  di  quella 
creatione  che'l  cardinale  de  Medici. 

"  Hor  qui  fu  il  luogo  dove  il  card^®  de  Me- 
dici hebbe  a  far  prova,  se'l  gindicio  el  quale 
a  a  haveva  fatto  della  Mt&  Cesarea  gli  riuB- 
civa  tale  quale  a  S.  Kev>n*  s*era  imaginato, 
perche  inanzi  I'ombra  et  indrizzo  dell  S^ 
Mf^  di  Leone  haveva  fatto  che  non  si  veniva 
a  fare  esperienza  d*altro,  et  Tanimo  di  S.  a 
tutto  occupato  a  servir  la  M^^  sua,  non  have- 
va pensato  di  distraherlo  in  cura  sua  o  di  snoi 
particulari,  nd  era  cosi  a  vide  o  poco  prudente 
che  s*imaginasse  i  premii  corrispondenti  ai 
meriti,  anzi  in  questo  parevad*haver  perfetta- 
mente  servito  et  meritato  assai,  non  havendo 
objetto  nessun  tale  et  essendosi  rimesso  ia 
tutto  e  per  tutto  alJa  discrettione  et  liberalttik 
sua.  E  vero  che  trovandosi  piu  di  due  anni 
quasi  prima  che  la  M^^  sua  non  pensava  nd 
credeva  poter  ricever  tanto  beneficio  et  servi- 
tie  dalla  casa  de  Medici,  haver  promesso  per 
scritto  di  sua  mano  et  disegnato  et  tenuto  a 
tale  instantia  separatamente  da  quelle  uno 
stato  nel  regno  di  Napoli  di  VI  m.  scudi  et 
una  moglie  con  stato  in  dote  di  X  m.  pur  pro- 
messo  a  quel  tempo  per  uno  dei  nipoti  di  pa- 
pa Leone  et  di  S.  S.  Rna^f  et  non  essendosi 
mai  curati  d*entrare  in  possesso  de)  primo  oi 
venir  a  effetto  del  secondo  per  parerli  d'haver 
tutto  in  certissimo  deposito  in  mano  di  saa 
Maest^,  morto  papa  Leone  et  non  essendo  ri- 
masto  segno  alcuno  di  bene  verso  la  casa  de 
Medici,  che  gli  ^icessi  ricordo  d'haver  havuto 
tanto  tempo  un  papa,  se  non  questo,  mandaado 
S.  S.  Rm»  alia  NL^  Cesarea  a  farli  rivereaza 
et  dar  conto  di  se,  dette  commissioni  dell'  es- 
peditione  di  questa  materia,  che  se  ne  facessi 
la  speditione,  la  consignatione  et  li  privileffii 
et  venisse  all*  efietta  Ma  successe  m<dto  d»- 
versamente  da  quello  che  non  solo  era  I'o^ 
pinion  nostra  ma  d*ogn*uno :  perche  in  cambw 
di  vedere  che  si  pensasse  a  nuovi  premii  et 
grattitudine  per  h  quali  si  conoscesse  la  re> 
cognitione  de  beneficii  fatti  alia  M^  sua,  et 
la  casa  de  Medici  si  consolaase  vedendo  noa 
haver  fatto  molta  perdita  nella  morte  di  Le* 
one,  si  messe  difficolti  tale  nell'  espeditione 
delle  cose  dette  non  come  si  fusse  trattato  di 
uno  stato  gia  stabilito  et  debito  per  conto  mol- 
to diverse  et  inferiore  ai  meriti  grandi  che 
s*erono  aggiunti,  prima  di  disputare,  non  al- 
trimonti  che  se  la  casa  de  Medici  gU  fusee 
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fttta  nemica,  ikcendo  objettioni  di  iorte  che 
ancorcfae  fusse  stata  in  quel  termine,  Don  si 
devevon  fare,  perche  la  fede  et  quel  che  e*^ 
una  yolta  promedso  si  vuol  servare  m  ogni 
tempo :  pure  si  replied  et  mostrd  il  torto  che 
si  neeveva  talinente  che  in  cambio  di  sperar 
piu  o  di  havere  almeno  interamente  quelle 
che  era  proooesso  d*uno  stato  di  XVI  m.  scu- 
dit  VI  di  Sa  M^  propria  et  X  m.  di  dote  che 
m  do?eva  dare,  si  risolvette  in  tre :  nel  qual 
tempo  essendo  il  cardinale  de  Medici  bene  in- 
fonnato  di  tntto,  se  S.  S.  Rm*  non  si  mosse 
dalla  devotione  di  S^  M^^  perseverando  non 
come  trattato  ut  supra  ma  come  se  fusse  stato 
remunerato  a  satieti,  si  potrebbe  dire  che 
rhavessi  iatto  per  fbrza,  essendo  la  potenza 
deir  iroperatore  fermata  di  sorte  che  non  pote- 
va  far  altio,  overo  per  mancarli  partite  con 
altri  prencipi,  overo  per  trovarsi  m  qualche 
gran  necessitk  nella  quale  fusse  piu  pronto 
prestar  ajuto  all*  imperatore  che  ad  altri :  ma 
chi  si  ricorda  dello  stato  di  quel  tempi,  che  ^ 
ftcile  essendo  assai  fresca  la  memoria,  conos- 
ceri  che  Tesercito  e  parte  imperiale  in  Italia 
per  el  nuovo  eoccorso  che  1  Francesi  havean 
mandate  reparando  Tesercito  et  forze  lore  con 
I'lllma  Sigrt*,  era  in  grandismmo  pericolo,  et 
in  mano  d*alcuno  era  pin  in  Italia,  per  l*op- 
portunit^  del  stato  amici  parenti  deroiuientie 
denari  et  gente,  che  del  cardinale  de  Medici 
fiir  cader.  la  vittoria  in  quella  parte  dove  gli 
fosse  parse  a  S.  S.  R^^  salda  nella  volunt^ 
verso  rimperatore,  cercavono  opprimerlo,  non 
solo  poteva*  sperare  ajuto  dalli  Cesarei,  ma 
essi  male  haverebbon  fatto  i  fatti  lore  se  da  S. 
8.  R>o«  non  havesser  ricevuto  ogni  sorte  di 
ajuto  tanto  ad  acquistar  la  vittoria  quanto  a 
mantenerla,  essendosi  spogliato  fine  all*  ossa 
et  se  et  la  patria  per  pagure  una  grossa  impo- 
sitione  che  fo  imposta  per  contribuire  et  pa- 
gar  Tessereito  et  tenerlo  unite.  Direi  volen- 
tieri,  connnmerando  tutti  i  beneficii,  officii  et 
ineriti  infiniti  del  cardinale  de  Medici  et  di 
casa  sua,  qualche  amorevol  demostratione  o 
specie  di  grattitudine  che  S^  M^^  havessi  usa- 
to  inverse  di  loro^  oosi  per  dire  il  vero  come 
per  scusare  in  questo  mode  questa  persever- 
antia  mai  interrotta  per  alcun  accidente  ver- 
so S*  M^  et  difenderla  da  chi  la  volessi  chia- 
mare  piu  tosto  ostinatione  che  vero  giudicio, 
ma  non  vi  essendo  niente  non  lo  posse  fiir  di 
noovo,  salvo  se  non  si  dicesse  che  in  cambio 
di*XXJI  m.  sc*  d'entrata  perduti  in  Francta 
8*  M^  gli  ordino  sopra  Toledo  una  pensione 
di  X  m.  sc.,  del  quali  ancora  in  parte  ne  resta 
ereditore.  E  vero  che  nelle  lettere  che  S>  M^ 
aeriveva  in  Italia  a  tutti  li  suoi  ministri  et  era- 
tori  et  capitani  gli  faceva  honorifica  mentione 
di  S.  S.  R°>*,  et  coraetteva  che  ^essin  capo 
a  quel  la  et  ne  tenessero  giun  cento  per  insino 
a  commetterii  che  se  dio  disponesse  della  S^ 
M>^  d'Adriano,  non  attendessero  a  fiir  papa 


[*  Qy.  non  solo  mom  poieva  9— Tramclatok.] 


altri  cheS.  S.  Rn^:  donde  nasceva  che  tutti 
facevano  nei  negotii  lore  capo  a  Fiorenza  et 
cottamunicavano  le  iacende,  et  quandos*hav- 
eva  a  trattar  di  danari  o  altra  sorte  d*ajuti,  a 
nessuno  si  ricorrev^  con  piu  fiducia  che  a  S.  Sw 
R°ia,  favorendola  cagllardamente  centre  la 
mala  dispositione  di  papa  Adriano  per  triste 
informationi  ingeste  da  Volterra  che  mostrava 
haver  di  S.  SHa;  nelle  quai  cose,  non  facendo 
ingiuria  al  buon  animo  che  Cesare  potesse 
havere  con  el  cardinale,  dir6  Jbeue  che  &^  M^ 
si  govemava  prudentissimamente  in  volera 
che  si  mantenessi  una  persona  di  tanta  aol^ 
toritd  in  Italia,  la  quale  per  poca  recognitione 
che  gli  fussi  stata  fiitta  non  si  era  mai  mutate 
un  pelo  del  solito  sue,  et  non  possendo  succe- 
cere,  cosi  in  questo  come  negli  altri  stati,  che 
mutando  la  forma  et  regimento  se  ne  fusse 
potuto  sentire  evidentisshni  frutti  et  commo- 
dity, che  faceva  sua  Maest^  stando  integro  in 
Fiorenza  el  cardinale  de  Medici. 

"  Morto  Adriano  fa  il  cardinale  create  papa, 
dove  ancorche  i  ministri  et  altri  dependent! 
da  Cesare  havesser  gagliarda  commissione, 
parte  si  portoron  come  yolsero,  et  alcuni  che 
air  ultimo  descesero  poi  a  favorir  la  sua  elet- 
tione  il  prime  protesto  che  essi  volsero  fu  che 
non  intendevono  per  niente  che  S.  8^  conos- 
cesse  Topera  lore  ad  instantia  dell*  impera- 
tore,  ma  che  lo  fiicevoDo  per mera dispositione 
privata.  Et  nondimeno  &tto  papa  ritenne  3. 
S^  la  medesima  persona  del  cardinal  de  Med- 
ici, quanto  comportava  una  onion  tale  insieme 
con  la  dignity  nella  quale  dio  l*haveva  pofito: 
et  se  in  pesar  queste  due  parti,  del  debito  del 
pontefioe  et  dell*  afiettion  verso  Fimperatore, 
S.  8^  non  B*havesse  lassato  vincere  et  fktto 
pesar  piu  T  ultima,  fbrse  che  il  mondo  sarebbe 
piu  anni  fa  in  pace  et  non  patiremmo  hora 
queste  calamity.  Perche  trovandoei  nel  tem- 
po che  S«  S^  fu  papa,  due  esserciti  gagliardi 
in  Lombardia,  di  Cesare  et  del  christianisse, 
et  il  prime  oppresso  da  molte  difficult^  di  po- 
tersi  mantenere,  se  N.  8.  non  Tajutava,  come 
fece  con  lassar  le  genti  ecclesiastiche  et  Fio- 
rentine  in  campo,  con  darli  tante  decime  nel 
regno  che  ne  cavavano  80  m.  soudi,  et  &rli 
dar  contributioni  di  Fiorensn,  et  S&  S^  anco- 
ra privatamente  denari  et  infinite  altre  sorti 
d*ajuti,  fbrse  quella  guerra  havrebbe  havuto 
altro  esito  et  piu  moderato  et  da  sperar  fine 
ai  travaffli  et  non  principo  a  nuove  et  maggi- 
ori  tribulationi,  alle  quali  sperando  N.  8.  tan- 
to  ritrovar  forma  quanto  oltre  all*  auttoritii 
ordinaria  che  credeva  haver  coll*  imperatore 
et  per  consigliarlo  bene  ci  haveva  ancora  aff- 
giunto  queste  nuove  dimostrationi,  senza  le 
quah  non  havrebbe  potuto  vincere,  perche  et 
me  n*ero  scordato  senz*  esse  mai  la  Signoria 
&ceva  unir  Tesercito  sue,  non  solo  non  ra  date 
luogo  alcuno  al  sue  consiglio,  che  dissuadeva 
di  passare  in  Francia  con  Tesercito,  anzi  in 
molte  occorentie  si  cominci6  a  mostrare  di 
tenere  on  poco  conto  di  8*  8^,  et  fiivorir  Fer- 
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rara  in  dhsgreggio  di  qoelk,  et,  in  ctmbio  di 
lodafsi  et  ringratiarla  di  quanto  haveva  fatto 
per  loro,  querelarsi  di  quel  che  non  a'era  fatto 
a  vog^lia  loro,  non  misurando  prima  cbc  tntto 
ai  faceasi  per  mera  ^GBpoaitione  senza  obbli^ 
alcuno,  et  poi,  se  ben  ce  ne  fuseero  stati  infi- 
niti,  cbe  molto  maggior  doveva  easer  qaello 
che  tirava  S^  SantiU  a  fiure  il  debito  auo  con 
dio  cbe  con  Timperatore. 

**  L'eaito  che  hebbe  la  ^erra  di  Francia 
iDoetrd  ae  el  consiglio  di  N.  Sig^  era  baono, 
che  venendo  el  chriatianiaaimo  adoeao  all* 
eaercito  Ceaareo  ch*era  a  Marsiglia,  lo  coa- 
trinae  a  ritirarai,  di  aorte  e'l  re  aeguiva  con 
celerity  che  prima  fii  entrato  in  Milano  ch' 
eaai  ai  poteaeer  provedere,  et  fb  tanto  terrore 
in  quella  giomata  del  vicerd,  aecondo  che  Thu- 
omo  di  S.  S^  che  era  presao  a  S.  Ecc^scriaBe, 
che  non  aarebbe  atato  partito  qaale  S.  Signo- 
ria  non  aveasi  accettato  dal  re,  et  prudente- 
mente:  vedendoai  in  eatrema  rovina  ae  la 
Ventura  non  Phaveasi  ajutato  con  fare  che  el 
christianiasimo  andaase  a  Pavia  etnon  a  -Lodi, 
dove  non  era  posaibile  stare  con  le  genti  che 
vi  a*eron  ridotte.  Hora  le  coae  ai  trovavano  in 
queati  termini  et  tanto  peggiori  quanto  aem- 
pre  in  caai  cosi  aubiti  Thuomo  a'imagina,  et 
N.  S.  in  maliasima  intelligentia  col  chrm<>  et 
poca  aperanza  di  non  haver  a  aperar  ae  non 
male  da  S*  M^  et  rimanerli  odiato  in  infinito, 
easendoei  ^ovemata  come  dir6  appresso  con 
quella  verity  che  debbo  et  sono  obbligato  in 
qualaivoglia  luogo  che  piu  poteaai  stringere  a 
airladi  quel  che  io  mi  reputi  al  preaente. 

**  Fatto  che  fu  N.  Sig^  papa,  mandd  el 
chriatianiasimo  di  mandar  subito  messi  a  aup- 
plicare  a  S.  S<A,  che  come  dio  Thaveva  poeta 
m  luogo  aopra  tutti,  coi  ancora  ai  volessi  met- 
ter  aopra  se  stesaa  et  vincer  le  paasioni  quali 
gli  potesaer  esaer  rimaste  o  di  troppa  afiettione 
verso  I'imperatore  o  di  troppo  mala  volunttk 
verso  di  lui,  et  chi  rimarebbe  molto  obbligato 
a  dio  et  a  S.  St^  se  tenessi  ogn*uno  ad  un  seg- 
no, interponendoai  a  fiir  bene,  ma  non  metten- 
dosi  a  favorir  Puna  parte  contro  I'altra:  et  se 
pure  per  auoi  intereasi  o  disegni  S.  B^e  giudi- 
casse  4)isognarli  uno  appoggio  particulare  d*un 
prencipe,  qual  poteva  havere  meglio  del  auo, 
che  naturalmente  et  a  figliolo  della  chiesa  et 
non  emulo,  deaiderava  et  era  solito  operar  gran- 
dezza  di  essa  et  non  diminutione,  et  quanto  alia 
volunt4  pot  da  persona  a  persona,  gli  iareb- 
be  ben  partiti  tali  che  S.  S<&  conoscerebbe  che 
moho  piu  ha  guadagnato  in  farsi  conoscere 
quanto  meritava  ofiendendo  et  deaervendo  lui, 
che  adjutando  et  favorendo  Pimperatore,  ven- 
endo in  particular!  grandL 

"  Noatro  Signore  accettava  la  prima  parte 
d'esBcre  amorevole  a  tutti,  et  benche  poi  con 
li  efietti  dependessi  piu  dalP  imperatore,  oltre 
alia  inclinazione  lo  &ceva  ancora  con  certiasi- 
ma  speranza  di  poter  tanto  con  Timperatore 
che  fficilmente  laasandoei  Sua  M^^  Cesarea 
goveraare  et  muovere,  a  Sua  S^  non  fuasi  per 


essere  si  grave  qoello  che  oflendev*  el  thri^ 
tianiasimo,  quanto  gli  aarebbe  coraodo  poi  in 
facilitare  et  adjutare  gli  accordi  che  ae  ba?ea- 
sero  havuto  a  fiire  in  la  pace.    Ma  saccedendo 
altrimenti  et  facendo  il  re,  mentre  che  Pesser- 
cito  Ceaarea  era  a  Marsiglia,  resolutioite  di 
venire  in  Italia,  mandd  credo  da  Azais  (Aiz) 
un  corriere  con  la  carta  bianca  a  N.  Qlg^  per 
mezzo  del  aig^^  Alberto  da  Carpi  non  capitula- 
toine  favorevole  et  ampliasimi  raandati  et  ooa 
una  dimoattation  d^animo  tale  che  certo  l*ha- 
verebbe  poasuto  mandare  al  proprio  imperatore, 
percbe  di  voler  lo  atato  di  Milano  in  poi  art 
contento  nel  reato  di  riporsi  in  tutto  et  per 
tuttoallavolunti«t  ordine  di  Noatro  Signore: 
et  non  ostante  queato  Sua  Santiti  non  ai  volse 
riaolver  aiai  ae  non  quando  non  la  prima  ma 
la  seccmda  volta  fu  certa  della  preaa  di  Milano 
et  hebbe  lettere  dalP  huomoauo,  che  tutto  era 
spacciato  et  che  el  vicere  non  lo  giudicava  al* 
trimenti.    Mettasi  qulaaivofflia  o  amico  o  sn- 
vitore  o  fratello  o  padre  o  Pimperatore  roed- 
eaimo  in  questo  luogo,  et  ve^^  in  questo  sub- 
ito et  ancora  nel  seguente,  che  cosa  havria 
potuto  fare  per  beneficio  auo  che  molto  mef- 
lio  S.  S^  non  habbia  fiitto  1  dico  raeglio :  pe^ 
che  son  certo  che  quelli  da  che  forae  S.  M^  ha 
aperato  et  spera  miglior  vdunti^  poiche  si 
trovano  obbligati,  havrebber  volute  tenere  al- 
tro  conto  delP  oU>ligo  che  non  fece  la  S.  S^; 
la  quale  havendo  riposto  in  man  sua  &r  ces- 
sar  Parme  per  far  proseguir  la  goerra  nel  r^ 
no  di  Napoli  et  infiniti  altri  comodi  et  publici 
et  privati,  non  s*era  obligata  ad  altro  in  hvot 
delP  chriatianisaimo  ae  non  a  farli  acquistar 
quelle  che  ^  Pesereito  di  Ceaare  teneva  per 
perduto  et  m  reprimerlo  di  non  andare  inanzi 
a  pigliare  il  regno  di  Napoli,  nel  quale  son 
pareva  che  fussi  per  easere  mdta  difficolti 
Et  chi  vuol  fiirai  bello  per  li  eventi  aucoessial 
contrario,  deve  ringratiare  dio  che  miracoloei- 
mente  et  per  piacerli  ha  voluto  coai,  et  ooa 
attribuir  nulla  a  ae,  et  riconoecer  che*l  papa 
fece  quella  capitulazione  per  conservar  se  eC 
Pimperatore  et  non  per  mala  volenti.    Per- 
che  trovando  poi  per  sua  diagratia  el  re  diffi- 
cultd  nelP  impresa  per  haverla  preaa  altri- 
menti di  quel  che  si  doveva,  N.  S^*  lo  lased 
due  meai  d*intomo  a  Pavia  senza  dar  un  sos- 
piro  di  favore  alle  coae  sue,  et  benche  questo 
fiiase  assai    beneficio   delli  Spagnuoli,  non 
manc6  ancora  fiur  per  loro,  dandoli  del  soo 
atato  tutte  le  comoditii  che  potevon  diaegndis, 
non  manoando  d*interporsi  per  metter  accordo 
quante  era  poesibile  tra  loro :  ma  non  vi  e»* 
sendo  otdine  et  solleoitando  il  re,  che  N.  S^ 
nore  si  scoprisse  in  favor  auo  per  fiirli  acqoo- 
tare  tanto  piu  facilmente  lo  stato  di  Milano 
et  instando  ancora  che  i  FiQrentini  facesseio 
il  medesimo,  a  che  parimente  come  S.  S^  ef^ 
ono  obbligati,  leoe  opera  di  evitare  Pbaversi 
ascoprire  nd  dare  ajuto  alcuno,  ealvo  di  darii 
passo  et  vettovaglia  per  el  suo  stato  a  una 
parte  dell*  esercito,  che  sua  M^  voleva  man- 
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dare  nel  regno  per  hr  diversione  et  ndor  piu 
fmcilmente  alt'  accordo  gV  imperiali.  Oh  che 
gran  servitk)  (b  questo  ai  Francesi,  concedend- 
oil  COM  la  quale  era  in  facolti  loro  di  toraela, 
ancorche  non  gtie  Phavesse  voluto  dare,  tro- 
vaodoei  disarmato  et  parendo  per  troppo  strano 
che  havendo  fatto  una  lega  oon  S.  M^  chris- 
tianisBima  non  Thavendo  voluto  servir  d'altro, 
gli  negasse  quello  che  non  poteva,  et  una 
pablicatione  d'una  concordia  finta,  come  fu 
quella  che  si  dette  fuora  all*  hora  per  dare  un 
poco  di  paetura  a  quella  M^  et  fare  che  di 
manco  mat  aniroo  comportaase  che  S.  S^^  non 
OMervasse  ad  unguem  la  capitulatione :  et  se 
si  vorr4  dire  il  vcro,  el  christianissimo  fu  pin 
p^reeto  deservito  che  eervito  di  quella  separa- 
tione  dell  esercito,  perche  furono  le  genti  in- 
terteniite  tanto  in  Siena  et  di  poi  in  questo  di 
Roma,  che  Timperiali  hebber  tempo  in  Lorn- 
bardia  di  far  la  prova  che  fecero  a  Pa  via :  la 
qual  ottenuta,  qualche  ragione  voleva  che 
rimperatore  nd  i  suoi  agenti  n^  huomo  al 
mondodi  quella  parte  si  tenesse  ofieao  da  Sua 
S^^opensassi  altroche  farii  servitio  o  pia- 
cere,  se  la  religione  non  li  moveva  et  il  se- 
^itare  gli  esempii  degli  altri  prencipi,  H 
qoali  non  solo  non  hanno  ofTeso  i  papi  che  si 
sono  stati  a  vedere,  ma  quando  hanno  ottenuto 
▼htoria  contro  quelle  parte  con  la  quale  la 
chiesa  si  fussi  adherita,  gli  hanno  havuti  in 
•omma  adherenzae  riverenzae  posto  termine 
ftlla  vittoria  sua  in  chiederli  perdono,  honorar- 
ia et  servirla.  Lasciamo  stare  la  religione 
da  canto  et  mettiamo  il  papa  et  la  chiesa  in 
loogo  di  Moecovita,  dove  si  trov6  mai  che  a 
persona  et  state  che  non  ti  occnpa  niente  di 
qnelk)  a  che  la  ragione  vnole,  tu  possa  pre- 
tenderel  anzi  havendo  una  continuata  me- 
moria  d*haver  tanti  anni  col  &vore,  ajuto  et 
flostantia  sua  et  particularmente  della  persona 
ottenuto  tante  vittorie :  et  se  hora  si  era  ad- 
herito  col  re,  lo  fece  in  tempo  nel  quale  non 
potendo  ajutare  se  ne  altri,  gli  parve  d'havere 
ana  oocasione  divina  di  poter  col  mezzo  dei 
nemici  fare  quel  medisimo  effetto,  non  gli  dan- 
do  piu  di  quello  che  o  la  fbrza  loro  o  rimpo- 
tentia  dell*  imperatore  ^li  concedeva,  et  poi 
qiMndo  el  corso  della  vittoria  si  fermo  per  i 
Franced,  haverla  piu  toeto  arenata  che  ajuta- 
ta  a  spignere  inanzi:  che  inhumanity  inaudi- 
ta,  per  non  usar  piu  grave  termine,  fu  quella, 
come  se  appunto  non  vi  flisse  stata  alcuna  di 
queste  raggioni  o  fbssero  state  al  contrario, 
gubito  ottenuta  la  vittori  inPaviaet  fatto  priffi- 
one  il  re,  cercare  di  far  pace  con  gli  altri,  dei 
qaali  meritamente  potevasi  presumere  d*es- 
sere  stati  ofiesi,  alia  chiesa  et  alia  persona  del 
papa  subito  indir  la  guerra  et  mandarli  uno 
esercito  adossol  Ogl*  imperiali  havevon  ve- 
duti  i  capito  i  della  lega  con  el  chr  o  non 
g^li  havevon  veduti.  Havendo  gli  visti,  come 
siam  certi,  essendo  andate  in  man  loro  tutte 
lescritture  di  S.  M^,  dovevon  produrli,  et 
moetrando  oflfensioae  in  essi  o  nel  tempo  che 


fbron  oonclusi  overo  nei  particniari  di  coea 
che  fusse  in  pregiudicio  alia  M^^  Cesarea, 
giustificar  con  essi  quello  che  eontavano,  se 
giustificatione  alcuna  pero  vi  potesse  essere 
bastante.  Non  gli  havendo  visti,  perche  usar 
tale  iniauit^  contra  di  .  .  .  .  1  Ma  ne  in  scrip- 
tie  non  havendo  visto  costa  tale  nd  in  fatto  non 
havendolo  provato,  non  havevon  sentito  offen- 
sione  alcuna.  Nd  restd  N.  Sigi«  per  poco 
animo  o  per  non  potere,  perche  se  I'ha  dell' 
animo  odel  potere  essi  in  loro  beneficio  Tha- 
vevon  provanto  tanto  tempo  et  dei  prime  Vetk 
non  glien'  haveva  potuto  levar  niente  et  del 
secondo  la  dignity  glien*  haveva  a^|punto  as- 
sai,  nd  anche  perche  S.  S^  havessi  intercette 
alcune  lettere  di  questi  sig^  nelle  quali  si 
vedeva  che  stavano  gonfi  et  aspettavano  occa« 
sione  di  vendicarsi  della  ingiuria  che  non  rice- 
verono  da  S.  S^,  ma  per  non  reputar  niente 
tutte  queste  cose,  respetto  alia  giustitia  et  al 
dovere  et  buon  animo  della  M^  Cesarea,  sen- 
za  participation  della  quale  non  pens^  mai  che 
si  mettesse  a  tentare  cosa  alcuna,  et  non  pos- 
sendo  mai  persuadersi  che  S.  M^^  fusse  per 
comports  rlo.  Pero  accadde  totto  il  contrario, 
che  subito  senza  dimora  alcuna  fecer  passare 
Tesercito  in  quel  della  chiesa  et  constrinser 
S.  S^  a  redimer  la  vexatione  con  100  m.  sc 
et  col  far  una  lega  con  loro :  la  quale  man- 
dandosi  in  Spa^a,  la  demostratione  che  Sw 
M^  ne  fece  d*haverlo  a  male  fu  che  se 
in  essa  si  conteneva  qualche  cosa  che  fbe- 
se  in  beneficio  di  N.  Sig^^  et  della  chi- 
esa, non  la  volse  ratificare,  npnostante  che 
quanto  fb  fatto  in  Italia,  fussi  con  li  mandati 
aropljssimi  della  M^  sua,  et  tra  le  altre  cose 
v*era  la  reinte^tione  dei  sali  dello  state  di 
Milano  che  si  pigliasser  dalla  chiesa,  et  la 
restitution  di  Reggio,  di  che  non  volse  far 
nulla.  Havendo  N.  Sig^  veduto  gabbarsi 
tante  volte  et  sperando  sempre  che  le  coee 
deir  imperatore,  ancorche  alia  presentia  par- 
essero  altrimenti,  in  effetto  poi  fiisKro  per 
riuscire  migliori  et  havendo  sempre  visto  rii»- 
cirli  il  contrario,  comincid  a  dare  arecchie, 
can  tante  prove  che  ne  vedeva,  a  chi  glie 
rhaveva  sempre  detto  et  perseverava  che  la 
M^  sua  tendeesi  alia  oppressione  di  tutta 
Italia  et  volersene  far  siffr*  assoluto,  parendoli 
strano  che  senza  un*  objetto  tale  S.  M^  si 
govemasse  per  se  et  per  li  suoi  di  qua  della 
sorte  che  fiiceva :  et  trovandosi  in  questa  sos- 
pettione  et  mala  contentezza  di  veder  che  non 
gli  era  oaservato  nd  fede  nd  promessa  alcuna, 
gli  pareva  che  gli  fusse  ben  conveniente  adhe- 
rire  allaamicitia  et  pratiche  di  coloro  li  quali  ha^ 
vessero  una  causa  commune  con  la  santitii 
sua  et  fusser  per  trovar  modi  da  difendersi  da 
una  violentia  tale  che  si  teneva :  et  essendo 
tra  le  aitre  cose  proposto  che  disegnando  Ge- 
sare  levar  di  stato  el  duca  di  Idilano  et  far- 
sene  padrone  et  havendo  tanti  indicii  che 
questo  era  piu  che  certo  non  si  doveva  perder 
tempo  per  anticipar  di  fiire  ad  altri  quel  che 
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erm  disegnato  di  &re  a  Boi,  S.  &*  dod  pote^ 
recmare  di  seguhare  U  camino  di  chi  come 
dico  era  nella  fortuna  commiiiie.  Et  di  qtii 
nacqne  che  volendosi  il  reg^  di  Francia,  la 
8.  8^  di  VenetJa  et  il  resto  di  Italia  tmire 
iDBieiDe  per  rilevameoto  delli  stati  et  salute 
comaione,  N.  8.  dava  iatentione  di  non  reco- 
aare  d^easere  al  medesiiiio  cbe  fli  altri  s'oie- 
rifono:  et  ecafeMa  ingeDvamente  che  easeo- 
Mi  propoato  in  Dome  et  da  parte  del  marchese 
di  Petcara  cbe  eg li  come  ma]  coDtento  dell* 
impeFatore  et  oome  Italiano  s'olferiva  d^easere 
in  qnesta  oompagnia  qoaodo  s'avease  a  venire 
a  iatti,  Doo  aolameDte  noo  lo  ricoao,  ma  Im- 
Tendo  sperato  di  poterlo  havere  con  e^tti, 
cli  faaverebbe  &tto  ogoi  paitito,  perche  easen- 
do  venato  a  termtne  di  teraer  dello  stato  et 
aalate  propria,  penotva  che  ogni  ria  che  se 
gli  fhne  oflferta  da  potere  sperare  ajato  non 
era  da  rifintare.  Hora  egli  d  morto  et  dio  sa 
k  Teritik  et  con  che  animogovemd  qaesta  com. 
E  ben  Tero  et  certo  opctto  che  simile  partic- 
akre  (n  meaao  a  N.  Signore  in  soo  nome :  et 
mandando  S.  8*^  a^imiuidamelo,  non  solo  non 
lo  riciud,  ma  tornd  a  confermare  egli  ateaso 
qoel  cbe  per  altri  mezzi  gli  era  stato  fatto 
incendere:  et  benche  le  partiche  procedesser 
di  qaesta  sorte,  dio  sa  se  N.  Signore  ci  anda- 
▼a  piu  tofto  per  necessity  che  per  elettione  : 
et  di  cio  possono  fiir  testimonio  molte  lettere 
•eritte  in  quel  tempo  al  nuntio  di  8.  8^  ap- 
presBo  rimperatore,  per  le  qnali  se  gli  ordi- 
nava  che  fiuresse  intendere  alia  M^  8*  li 
mall  modi  et  atti  a  rovinare  il  roondo  che  per 
qoella  si  tenevano,  et  che  per  amor  di  dio 
▼olesee  pi^liarla  per  altra  via,  non  easendo 
possibile  che  Italia,  ancorche  si  ottenesse,  si 
potesse  tenere  con  altro  che  con  amore  et  con 
nna  certa  ibrma  la  quale  iusse  per  contentare 
gli  animi  di  tutti  in  universale.  Et  non  gio- 
▼ando  niente,  anzi  scoprendosi  8.  M^  in  quel 
cbe  si  dnbitava,  d*impatronirsi  dello  stato  di 
Milano  sotto  il  pretesto  di  Girolamo  Morone 
et  cbe  il  duca  si  fbsse  voluto  ribellare  a  8. 
M^,  perseverava  tattavia  in  acconciarla  con 
le  baone,  descendendo  a  quel  cbe  voleva 
8.  M^  se  ella  non  voleva  quel  che  piaceva 
alia  8^  8ua,  purche  lo  stato  di  Milano  rea- 
tasse  nel  duca,  al  quale  efietto  si  erano  fttte 
tutte  le  guerre  m  Italia;  in  che  8.  8^  hebbe 
tanto  poca  ventura  che  andando  lo  spaocio 
di  questa  sua  yolunti  all*  imperatore  in  tempo 
che  8.  M^  voleva  accoriarsi  col  christianis- 
aimo,  rifiutd  fkr  Taccordo:  et  potendo,  se  ac- 
eettava  prima  I'accordo  con  il  papa,  far  piu 
Tantaggio  et  poi  piu  fermo  quel  del  christian- 
issimo,  rifiutd  fkr  Taccordo  con  N.  Signore, 
per  fare,  che  quanto  fiiceva  con  il  re  fusse 
tanto  piu  [comodo]  vano  quanto  non  lo  volendo 
il  re  osservare  era  per  haver  de  campagni  mal 
content!,  con  li  quali  unendosi  fusse  per  ten- 
ere manco  conto  della  M^  Sua :  et  non  d  pos- 
sibile imaginarsi  donde  procedesse  tanta 
alienatioae  dell'  imperatoiv  di  yolere  abbrac- 


ciare  0  papa: noo  faaveodo  aseora  con  eSkto 
aentita  ofKeaa  aknna  di  8.  8>*,  havendo  mia- 
dato  legato  soo  nipote  per  hooorario  et  pnti- 
care  qoeste  cose  accioche  coooseesse  quanto 
gli  eraoo  a  coore,  facendoli  ogni  aorte  di  pis- 
cere,  et  tra  gli  altri  cooeedendoli  la  dispos 
del  matrimooio,  la  qaale  quanto  ad  unire 
famicitia  et  intelligentia  di  qnei  regni  per 
ogni  caao  a  cavargli  deoari  delle  dote  et  hi- 
ver  questa  saccessiooe  era  delk  importana, 
che  ogn*  ono  sa,  et  tanen  noo  ai  raoveado  8. 
M^  niente,  costrinse  la  8.  S^^  a  darsi  a  dd 
ne  la  pregava,  noo  volendo  rimperatore  sop- 
plicarlo,  et  a  grandissimo  torto  accettarlo: 
et  avenne  che  strii^endoai  N.  Signore  cod  il 
chrisdaniasimo  et  con  Faltri  jvencipi  et  po- 
tentati  a  fiire  k  lega  peroommone  dileosioae 
et  precipoamente  per  fiir  k  pace  univeiatlej 
quando  Timperatore  k)  aeppe,  volse  poi  onim 
con  N.  8ignore  et  mandando  ad  ofl^rgli  per 
il  sign  Ekm  Ugo  di  Moocada  noo  solo  qoel 
che  8.  8^  gli  Imveva  addimandaio  et  imptr- 
tunato,  ma  quel  che  mai  haveva  speratodi  po- 
tere ottenere.    Et  se  o  k  M**  a  ai  vool  dif 
endere  o  caluraniare  N.  8ig«,  che  concedes- 
doli  per  il  sig**  Don  Ugo  quanto  dissi  di  sopn, 
noo  rhavesse  voluto  accettare,  non  daooi  k 
St^  8.,  k  quale  mentre  che  fb  in  sua  poteali, 
gli  fece  istanza  di  contentarai  di  manco  aasu, 
ma  incolpi  il  poco  gudicio  di  cdoro  che  qoaa- 
to  ^  tempo  et  d  per  giovare  non  vogliooocoo- 
sentire  a  uno  et  vengono  fhori  d'occaaiooit 
voler  botur  cento:  ....  noo  essendo  (« 
non  1)  con  somma  giuatificatione  cio  in  tetnpt^ 
che  sua  M^  negasse  d*entrare  in  Icgt  c* 
honeste  condttkini  et  che  la  imprese  rinsca; 
sero  in  modo  difficili  che  altrimeati  noo  a 
potesse  ottenere  Tintento  commune.    Etcb 
dubitaasi  che  Timpreea  del  regno  non  fb« 
stata  per  essere  facile,  lo  pu6  mostrare  Teato 
di  Fmsolone  et  k  preaa  di  tante  terre.  cooa- 
derando  massime  che  N.  8ig«  poteva  mso- 
dare  nel  principio  le  medesime  genti,  mt  wj 
eron  gk  atti  ad  havere  nel  regno  in  an  loWo 
tante  preparation!  quante  stentorono  ad  » 
vera  in  molti  messi  con  aspettare  gli  »jnH . 
8pagna.    Et  mentre  non  manca  nell*  inimiO' 
tia  fsseramico  et  voler  usar  pin  P""®*^  "rf 
di  padre,  minacciando  che  dando  (ofiendeodo!) 
e  procedendo  con  ogni  ainceritik  el  non  mtn- 
cando  di  discendere  ancora  ai  termini  ««^ 
della  dignitl^  sua  in  fare  accordo  coo  Cflwa* 
nesi  sudditi  suol  per  levare  ogni  sospeCtt*? 
et  per  non  mandar  mai  il  ferro  tanto  iniBfi 
che  non  si  potessi  tirandolo  in  dietro  *dJ 
ftu^ilmente  la  piaga,  fu  ordinata  a  S.  S«*  qo^ 
la  traditione,  che  sa  ofirn'  uno  et  piu  sene  pint 
tacendo,  non  si  potendo  esprimere,  d^^**.^ 
e  vero  che  8.  Mi*  non  ci  dette  ordine  ne  «fr 
sense,  nd  mostrd  almeno  gran  <J*^PJ*^  i, 
non  fece  maggior  dimoatration,  P*""^^ 
Tarroata  e  tutti  li  prepatatoriichepot«a"J* 
fare  Timperatore  non  tendeasino ad  •■J'"^ 
a  vcHcr  vendicare  la  giustitk  che  N.  «>* 
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bayera  fttta  contro  i  C^obnDesi  di  rovinarli 
qoattro  castelli.  Non  voglio  disputar  della 
tregua  fatta  qui  in  castello  queato  septembre 
per  il  B\g^  Don  Ugo,  se  teneva  o  noo  teneva : 
ma  I'aasolutione  dei  Colonnesi  non  teneva  gia 
in  modo  N.  Qig^  ehe  essenik)  suoi  sodditi  non 
gli  potessi  et  £>ye8si  castigare.  £t  se  quanto 
air  osservantia  poi  della  tregua  tra  N.  Sig^ 
et  rimperatore  fbssi  stato  modo  da  poterai 
fidare,  si  aarebbe  osservata  d^avvanzo,  benche 
N.  Sigr«  non  Ibsse  nuti  el  primo  a  romperla  : 
ma  non  gli  essendo  osservata  nd  qui  nd  in 
Lombardia,  dove  nel  tempo  della  tregua  calan- 
do  XII  mila  lanziohineche  vennero  nella  terra 
della  chiesa,  et  fiicendofli  dalle  bande  di  qua 
el  peggio  cbe  si  poteva,  et  eollecitandosi  el 
vicere  per  lettere  del  consiglio  di  Napoli,  che 
fnrono  intercette^  che  S.  i^*'  accelerassi  la 
venuta  per  trovare  il  papa  sprovisto  et  fornir 
quel  cbe  al  prioao  colpo  non  si  haveva  potuto 
&re,  non  pote  N.  Sig'*  mancare  a  se  stesso 
di  roandare  a  tor  gente  in  Lombardia,  le  quali, 
anoorehe  venissero  a  tempo  di  far  fatticme  nel 
legno,  non  volse  che  si  movesser  dei  confini — 
et  la  rovina  de  Inoghi  dei  Colonnesi  fu  piu  per 
Pinobbedienza  di  non  haver  volute  alloggiare 
che  per  altro— «t  similmente  di  dar  Ucentia  a 
Andrea  Doria  di  and  are  ad  impedir  quelF 
amata  della  quale  S.  S^  haveva  tanti  risoon- 
tri  che  veniva  alia  sua  rovina.  Non  si  pu6 
aenza  nota  di  S.  8^  di  pooa  cura  della  salute 
et  dignity  sua  dir,  con  quante  legittime  oooa- 
sioni  costretto  non  abbandonassi  mai  tanto 
tempo  Tamore  verso  Timperatore,  e  dipoiche 
comincid  a  esservi  qualcbe  separationc,  quante 
Tolte  non  solo  eesendoli  offerti  ma  andava  cer- 
eando  i  modi  di  toraarvi,  ancorche  etdi  questo 
l^rimo  proposito  et  di  quest*  altre  reconcilia* 
tioni  gliene  fussi  seguito  male.  Ecco  che 
mentre  le  cose  son  piu  ferventi  che  mai^  viene 
el  padre  generale  dei  Minori,  al  quale  haven- 
do  N.  Sig^  nel  principio  della  guerra  andan- 
do  in  Spagna  dette  buooe  parole  aasai  dell' 
animo  suo  verso  rimperatore  et  mostratoli 
quali  sariano  le  vie  per  venire  a  una  pace 
«nivcraale,  la  M^  sua  lo  rimandd  indietro  con 
eommissioni  a  parole  tanto  ample  quanto  si 
poteva  deaiderare,  ma  in  effetto  poi  durissime : 
pur  desiderando  N.  Signore  d'uscime  et  ven- 
ire una  volta  a  chiarirsi  facie  ad  faciem  con 
rimperatore,  se  vi  era  modo  o  via  alcuno  di 
&r  pace,  disse  di  si  et  accettd  per  le  migliori 
del  mondo  queste  cose  che  I'imp^  vdeva  da 
aua  santiti  et  quelle  che  la  M^^  sua  voleva 
dare :  et  volendo  venire  alio  stringere  et  bis- 
ognando  far  capo  col  vicere,  il  quale  si  trova- 
va  anch^  esse  arrivato  a  Gaetta  nel  medesimo 
tempo  con  parole  niente  inferiori  di  quelle 
che  el  generale  haveva  detto,  queste  condi- 
tioni  crescevano  ogn'  bora  et  erano  infinite  et 
iosoportabile  da  potersi  fare.  Con  tutto  cio 
niente  premeva  piu  a  N.  Signore  che  esser 
costretto  a  far  solo  accordo  con  1*  imperatore 
in  Italia,  perche  la  eaosa  che  moveva  a  fiirlo^ 


etiara  cod  grandissimo  danno  et  vergogna  soa* 
era  Tunione  et  pace  in  Italia  et  il  potere  an- 
dare  all'  imperatore,  et  se  la  Signer ia  di  Ve- 
netia  non  gli  consentiva,  questo  non  poteva 
occorrere,  et  per  praticare  il  consenso  lora, 
stando  il  vicerd  a  Frusolone,  ai  fece  la  sospeo- 
sione  dell'  armi  otto  eiamif  tra  quali  potesse 
venire  la  nsposta  di  Yenetia,  et  andando  con 
esse  il  signer  Cesare  Fieramosca,  non  fu  pri-^ 
ma  arrivato  1^  che  gia  easendosi  alle  mani  et 
liberate  Frnsolone  dall'  assedio  non  si  potd 
fkr  niente :  nel  qual  maneggio  e  ceito  che  N. 
Signore  andd  sinceramente  et  ooei  ancora  il 
revoM  legato,  ma  trovendosi  gia  I'inimici  a 
poeta  et  con  I'armi  in  mano,  non  era  possibile 
di  trattare  due  cose  diverse  in  un  tempo  me- 
desimo. Si  potrebbe  maravigliarsi  che  doppo 
Taver  provato  Tanimo  di  questa  parte  et  re^ 
tarsi  sotto  con  inganno,  danno  et  vergogna, 
hora  volens  et  sciens,  sen«a  necessity  alcuna, 
libero  dalla  paura  del  perdere,  sicuro  di  gna- 
dagnare,  non  sapendo  che  amicitia  acquistassi, 
essendo  certo  della  alienatione  et  nemicitia  di 
tutto  il  mondo  et  di  quel  principali  che  di  cuoce 
amanola  S^sua,anda8se  ai)uttarsi  in  una  pace 
o  tregua  di  questa  sorte.  Ma  havendo  sua 
S^  provato  che  non  piaceva  a  die  che  si  &• 
cessi  gnerra-^perche  ancorche  havessi  fatto 
ogni  prova  per  non  venire  ad  arme  et  di  poi 
essendovi  venuto  con  tanti  vantaggi,  il  non 
haver  havuto  se  non  tristi  success!  non  si  ptt6 
attribuire  ad  altro,  venendo  la  povera  Christi- 
anity afflitta  e  desolato  in  modo  insofiribile  ad 
udirsi  da  noi  medesimi,  che  quasi  eravamo 
per  lassar  poca  fatica  al  Turco  di  (bmirla  di 
rovinare— giudicava  che  nessun  rispetto  hu- 
mane dovessi,  per  grand  che  fusse,  vder  tanto 
che  havessi  a  rimuovere  la  S^  sua  da  cercar 
pace  in  compagnia  d'ogn'uno,  non  possendola 
haver  con  altri,  farsela  a  se  stessa,  et  mas* 
si  me  cbe  io  questa  pensieri  tomorno  a  inter  por- 
visi  di  quelii  avvisi  et  nuove  dell'  animo  et 
volunt^  di  Cesare  dispoeto  a  quelle  che  suol 
muovere  la  S.  S^  mirabilmente,  havendo  ha^ 
vuto  nel  medesimo  tempo  lettere  di  man  prc^ 
pria  di  S.  M^«  per  via  del  Sigr«  Cesare  et  per 
Paolo  di  Arezzo  di  quella  sorte  che  era  ne- 
cessario,  vedendo  che  d'accordarsi  il  papa  col 
imperatore  fusse  per  seguime  la  felicity  del 
mondo  overo  imaginarsi  che  iiomo  del  mondo 
non  potessi  mai  nascer  di  peggior  natura-che 
rimperatore  se  flisse  andato  a  trovare  querta 
via  per  rovinare  il  papa,  la  qual  fussi  indegnis- 
sima  d'ogni  vilissimo  uomo  et  non  del  mag- 
giore  cbe  sia  tra  christiani,  ma  absit  che  si 
possa  imaginar  tal  cosa,  ma  si  reputa  piu  toe- 
to  che  die  rhabbia  parmessa  per  recoffnitioii 
nostra  et  per  dar  campo  alia  M^  sua  di  mo0- 
trar  piu  pietii,  piu  bont&  e  fede  et  darli  lapgo 
d'assettare  il  mondo  piu  che  fusse  mai  conceQ^ 
so  a  principe  nato.  Essendo  venute  in  mano 
di  questi  soldati  tutte  le  scritture,  tra  I'altre 
gli  sar4  capitate  una  nuova  c2u>itulatione,  ohe 
fece  N.  S»  cinque  o  sei  di  al  pin  prima  €Im 
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segfuisae  la  perdita  di  Roma,  per  la  qoale  ri- 
tornando  S.  S^  per  unirsi  con  la  lega  et  con- 
sentendo  a  mrilte  conditione  che  erano  in  pre- 
^udicio  della  M^  Ceearea,  noo  penso  die 
alcuno  sia  per  volereene  vatere  contro  N.  S^ 
di  quelli  della  parte  di  Cesare,  perche  non 
lo  potrebbon  fare  senze  scoprir  piu  i  difetti  et 
mancamenti  loro,  li  quali  dato  cbe  si  potessi 
concedere  che  non  si  fussi  potuto  ritrar  fior- 
bone  dal  propositio  suo  di  voler  venire  alia  ro- 
vina  del  papa,  certo  e  cbe  eron  tanti  altri  in 
quel  campo  di  fknti  et  uomini  d'arme  et  per- 
sone  principal!  che  havrebbono  obbedito  a  i 
commandamenti  dell*  imperatore  s^  g\\  fusse- 
ro  stati  fatti  di  buona  sorte,  et  privato  Bor- 
bone  d*una  si  mil  parte,  restava  pocco  atto  a 
prosegaire  el  disegno  sua  Et  dato  cbe  ques- 
to  non  si  fusse  possuto  fare,  benche  non  si  pos- 
sa  essere  escusazione  alcuna  che  vagli,  come 
81  giustificherii  che  bavendo  N.  S\^^  adempito 
tutte  le  condition!  della  capitulazione  fatta  col 
vicer^,  sicome  V,  S.  Rn»  potria  ricordarsi  et 
vedere  rileggendo  la  copia  di  essa  capitula- 
zione, che  porter^  seco,  che  domandando  S.  S<« 
all*  incoDtro  cbe  se  li  osservasse  il  pagamento 
dei  fanti  et  degli  uomini  d*arme,  che  ad  ogni 
richiesta  sua  se  li  erano  obbligati,  non  ne  fussi 
state  osservato  niente,  si  che  non  essendo  state 
corrisposto  in  nessuna  parte  a  N.  Sig^  in 
quella  capitulazione  da  un  canto  facendosi 
conto  quelle  che  si  doveva,  dall*  altro  non  se 
li  dando  li  ajuti  che  si  doveva,  non  so  con  che 
animo  possa  mettersi  a  voler  calunniare  la 
S^^  S.  d'una  cosa  fatta  per  mera  necessity 
indutta  da  loro  et  tardata  tanto  a  fiire,  che  fix 
la  rovina  di  sua  Beattitudine,  e  pigliare  occa* 
sione  di  tenersi  offesi  da  noL 

Dal  la  deliberatione  che  N.  Signore  fece 
dell*  andata  sua  all*  imperatore  in  tempo  che 
nessuno  posseva  suspicare  che  si  movessi  per 
altro  che  per  zelo  della  salute  de  christian!, 
essendo  venuta  quella  inspiratione  subito  che 
si  hebbe  nuova  della  morte  del  re  d*Ungheria 
et  della  perdita  del  regno,  non  lo  negheranno 
li  nemici  proprii,  havendo  S^  S^  consultato  e 
resolute  in  concistoro  due  o  tre  di  inanzi  Ten* 
trata  di  Colonnesi  in  Roma;  nd  credo  che  sia 
alcuno  si  grosso  che  pensi  di  volessi  &re  quel 
tutto  di  gratia  coll*  imperatore  prevedendo 
ibrse  quella  tempests,  perche  non  era  tale  che 
Be  si  fussi  havuto  tre  bore  di  tempo  a  saperlo, 
non  che  tre  di,  non  si  fusse  con  un  minimo 
mono  (sforzol)  potuto  scacciare. 

Le  conditioni  che  el  padre  generate  di  S. 
Francesco  portd  a  N.  8\g^  ftiron  queste :  la 
prima  di  voler  pace  con  S»  S^S  etse  per  case 
ala  venuta  sua  trovasse  le  cose  di  8>  S^  et 
della  chiesa  rovinate,  che  era  contento  si 
ridncessero  tutte  al  pristine  state  et  in  Italia 
darebbe  pace  ad  ogn*uno,  non  essendo  d*animo 
BUG  volere  nd  per  se  n^  per  suo  fratello  per  un 
pilmo,  anzi  lassar  ogn'  un  in  possesso  di  quelle 
in  che  si  trovava  tanto  tempo  fa :  la  d^rentia 
del  dnca  di  Milano  si  vedesai  in  jure  da  giu* 


dici  da  deputarsi  per  S*  St^  et  S*  S^,  et  Te- 
nendo  da  assolversi  si  restituisae,  dovendo 
easer  condennato  si  dessi  a  Borbone,  et  Fran- 
cia  sarebbe  contento  ftur  Taccordo  a  danarit 
cosa  che  non  haveva  voluto  far  fin  qui,  et  la 
aomma  nominava  la  medesima  che*l  christian- 
issimo  baveva  mandato  a  ofierire  ciod  due 
millioni  d*oro:  le  quali  conditioni  N.  Sig^ 
accettd  subito  secondo  che  il  generale  ne  pu6 
far  testimonio,  et  le  sottoacrisse  di  sua  mano, 
ma  non  furono  gia  approvate  per  gli  altri,  li 
quali  V.  S.  sa  quanto  gravi  et  inaoportabili 
petitioni  gli  aggiunsera  Hora  non  essendo 
da  presumere  se  non  che  la  M^  Cesarea  di- 
cesse  da  dovero  et  con  quella  sincerity  che 
conviene  a  tanto  prencipe,  et  vedendosi  per 
queste  proposition!  et  ambasciate  sue  cosi 
moderate  animo  et  molto  benigno  verso  N. 
8igi^,  in  tanto  che  la  M^  sua  non  sapeva 
qual  fussi  quelle  di  S*  6^  in  verso  ae  et  che 
si  stiraava  Tarmi  sue  essere  cosi  potentissime 
in  Italia  per  li  lanzichineche  et  per  l*annata 
raandata  che  in  ogni  cosa  havessi  ceduto,  noo 
d  da  stimare  se  non  che  quando  sar&  infbnnato 
che  se  la  M^  sua  mand6  a  mostrar  buon  animo 
non  fu  trovato  inferiore  quel  di  N.  Sign,  et 
che  alle  fbrze  sue  era  tal  reaistentia  che  S» 
Santit^  piu  taste  fece  beneficio  a  S«  M^  in 
depor  Tarmi,  che  lo  ricevessi,  come  ho  detto 
di  sopra  et  d  chiarissimo,  et  che  tutte  la  rovi- 
na seguita  sta  sopra  la  fede  et  nome  di  sua 
M^,  nella  quale  N.  Sig^^  si  6  confidato,  vorr^ 
non  solamente  esser  simile  a  se,  quando  an- 
derk  sua  sponte  a  desiderar  bene,  et  off^iisi 
parato  rifarne  a  N.  Sig^  et  alia  chiesa,  ma 
ancora  aggiuoger  tanto  piu  a  quella  naturale 
disposition  sua  quanto  ricerca  il  volere  evitare 
queste  carico  et  d'ignominioao,  che  (non) 
sarebbe  per  essere  (da?)  passarsene  di  leff*- 
giero,  yoltarlo  in  gloria  perpetua,  facendcla 
tanto  piu  chiara  et  stabile  per  ae  medesima 
quanto  altri  hanno  cercato  come  suoi  ministri 
deprimerla  et  oscurarla.  Et  gli  efletti  che 
bidognerebbe  ftur  per  queste  tanto  privatamente 
verso  la  chiesa  et  restauration  sua  quanto  i 
beneficii  che  scancellassero  le  rovine  in  Italia 
et  tutta  la  Christianity  estimando  piu  eaaere 
imperatore  per  pacificarla  che  qualsivoglia 
altro  emolumento,  sar4  molto  &cile  a  trovarli. 
purche  la  dispoeitione  et  giudicio  di  volere  et 
conoacere  il  vero  bene  dove  consiste  vi  sia. 

Per  non  entrare  in  le  cause  per  le  quali 
fummo  costretti  a  pigliar  Tarmi,  per  essere 
cosa  che  ricercarebl^  piu  tempo,  ai  verrik 
solamente  a  dire  che  non  le  pigliammo  mat 
per  odio  o  mala  volunti  che  havessimo  contra 
l*imperatore,  o  per  ambitione  di  far  piu  grande 
lo  state  nostro  o  d*alcuno  de  nostri,  ma  solo 
per  necessity  nella  quale  oi  pareva  che  fbase 
poiita  la  libertd  et  stoto  noatro  et  delli  com- 
muni  stati  d*Italia,  et  per  far  oonatare  a  tutto 
il  mondo  ei  all'  imperatore* cbe  ae  si  cercava. 
d*opprioierci,  noi  non  potevama  nd  dovevwao 
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eoiiip<»t»r1o  senza  &r  og^nisfonso  di  difenderci, 
ia  tanto  ^he  sua  M^,  se  haveva  quell*  animo 
del  quale  mai  dubitavamo,  intendesse  che  le 
COBB  non  erano  per  riuscirli  cosi  facilmente 
come  altri  forse  gliliaveva  dato  ad  intendere, 
overo  se  noi  ci  fussimo  gabbati  in  questa  oppi- 
nione  che  8^  M^  intendessi  a  &rci  male,  et 
questi  sospetti  ci  fuaser  nati  piu  per  modi  dei 
ministri  che  altro,  facendosi  S.  M^^  Ceaarea 
intendere  esser  cosi  da  dovero,  si  venisse  a 
una  buona  pace  et  aroicitia  non  solo  tra  noi 
parttcularmente  et  S.  M^S  ma  in  coropagnia 
degli  altri  prencipi  o  siff^  con  li  quali  erava- 
mo  colligati  non  per  altro  effetto  che  sola- 
inente  per  difenderci  dalla  villania  che  ci 
fosse  fktta  o  per  venir  con  condition!  honeste 
et  raffionevoli  a  mettere  un*  altra  volta  pace 
infra  la  misera  christianitii :  et  se  quando  Don 
Ugo  venne  S.  M ^  ci  havesse  mandate  quelle 
resolationi  le  quali  honestissimamente  ci  pa- 
revan  necessarie  per  venir  a  questo,  ci  have- 
rebbe  N.  8ig^  Iddio  iatto  la  piu  felice  gratia 
che  si  notessi  pensare,  che  in  un  medesimo  di 
quasi  cne  si  presero  Tarmi  si  sarebbon  deposte. 
Et  che  sia  vero  quel  che  diciamo  che  habbiamo 
havuto  sempre  in  animo,  ne  pu6  iar  testimo- 
nio  la  dispositione  in  che  ci  trovd  il  generale 
di  S.  Francisco^  con  el  quale  communciando 
noi  hora  d  un*  anno,  che  era  qui  per  andare 
in  Spagna,  le  cause  perche  noi  et  gli  altri 
d*Italia  havevamo  da  star  mal  contenti  dell* 
iroperatore,  et  dandogli  carico  che  da  nostra 
parte  Tesponesse  tutte  a  quella,  con  farli  in* 
tendere  che  se  voleva  atteodere  ai  consigli  et 

Ohiere  nostre,  le  (juali  tutte  tendevano  a 
e  et  servitio  di  dio  et  beneficio  cosi  sue 
come  nostro,  ci  troverebbe  sempre  di  quella 
amorevolezza  che  ci  haveva  provato  per  inan- 
zi,  et  essendosi  di  Ik  alquanti  mesi  rimanda* 
toci  il  detto  generale  da  S.  M^  con  rispon* 
derci  humanissimamente  che  era  contents, 
per  usar  delle  sue  parole,  accettar  per  coman- 
damento  quello  che  noi  gli  havevamo,  man- 
date a  consigliare :  et  per  dar  certezza  di  cio, 
portava  tra  Taltre  risolutioni  d*esser  contento 
di  render  11  figliuoli  del  christianissimo  con 

2uel  riscatto  et  taglia  che  gli  era  stata  offerta 
a  S.  M^,  cosa  che  sin  qui  non  haveva  voluto 
mai  &re :  oltre  che  prometteva  che  se  tutta 
Italia  per  un  mode  di  dire  a  quell'  hora  che*l 
generale  arrivassi  a  Roma,  fussi  in  suo  potere, 
era  contenta,  per  &r  buggiardo  chi  Tbavesso 
voluto  calunniare  che  la  volessi  occupare,  di 
restituir  tutto  nel  suo  pristine  stato  et  mostrar 
che  in  essa  ne  per  se  ne  per  il  8er°^  suo  fra- 
tello  non  ci  voleva  un  palmo  di  piu  di  quello 
che  era  solito  di  possidervi  anticamente  la 
corona  di  8pagna :  et  perche  le  parole  s*ac- 
compagnasser  con  i  fatti,  portava  di  cio  am- 
plissimo  mandate  in  sua  persona  da  poter 
itsolvo  tutto  o  con  Don  Ugo  o  con  el  vicere, 
•8  al  tempo  che  ci  capitava,  in  Italja  fussi 
arrivato.  Quanto  qui  fussi  il  nostro  contento, 
jxm  si  potrebbe  e4>rimere,  e  ci  pareva  un* 
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hora  mill'  anni  venire  all*  effetto  di  qualcke 
sorte  d'accordo  generale  di  posar  Tarme.  Et 
sopragiungendo  quasi  in  un  medesimo  tempo 
il  yicerd  et  mandandoci  da  San  Stefikno,  dove 
prima  prese  porto  in  questo  mare,  per  el  co- 
mandante  Pignalosa  a  dire  le  migUo  parole 
del  mondo  et  niente  different!  da  quanto  ci 
haveva  detto  el  generale,  rendemmo  gratie  a 
iddio  che  il  piacere  che  havevamo  preso  per 
Tambasciata  del  generale  non  fusse  per  ha- 
vere  dubbio  alccno,  essendoci  confermato  il 
medesimo  per  il  signer  vicerd,  il  quale  in 
&rci  intendere  le  commission!  dell*  impera- 
tore  ci  confortava  in  tutto,  et  pur  ci  mandava 
certificare  che  nessuno  potrebbe  trovarsi  con 
raigliore  volunt4  di  mettersi  ad  eseguirle. 
Hora  qualmente  ne  succedesse  il  con^rio, 
non  bisogna  durare  molta  fatioa  in  dirlo,  non 
essendo  alcun  che  non  sappia  le  durissime, 
insoportabili  et  ignominiose  conditione  che  ne 
furono  dimandate  da  parte  del  vicere,  non  ha- 
vendo  noi  posta  dimora  alcuna  in  mandarin  a 
pregare  che  non  si  tardasse  a  venire  alia  eon- 
d  itione  di  tanto  bene.  £t  dove  noi  pensavamo 
ancora  trovar  meglio  di  quel  che  ne  era  stato 
detto,  essendo  Tusanza  di  farsi  sempre  riservo 
delle  migliori  cose  per  fiurle  gustare  piu  gra- 
tamente,  non  solo  ci  riusci  di  non  trovare 
niente  del  propoeto,  ma  tutto  il  contrario,  et 
prima :  non  havere  fede  alcuna  in  noi,  come 
se  nessuno  in  verity  possa  produrre  testimonio 
in  contrario,  et  per  sicurt4  domandarci  la 
migliore  et  piu  importante  parte  dello  stato 
nostro  et  della  S^  di  Fiorenza,  dipoi  somma 
di  denah  insoportabile  a  chi  havesse  havuto  i 
monti  d'oro,  non  che  a  noi,  che  ogn*uno  sapeva 
che  non  havevamo  un  carlino ;  volere  che  con 
tanta  ignominia  nostra,  anzi  piu  dell'  impera- 
tore,  restituissimo  colore  che  contra  ogni  debito 
humane  et  divine,  con  tanta  tradizione,  ven- 
nero  ad  aasalire  la  persona  di  N.  Signore, 
saccheggiare  la  chiesa  di  San  Pletro,  il  sacro 
palazzo;  stringeme  senza  un  minimo  rispetto 
a  volere  che  ci  obbligassimo  strettamente  di 
piu  alia  M^  Cesarea,  sapendo  tutto  il  mondo 
quanto  desiderio  ne  mostrammo  nel  tempo  che 
eravamo  nel  piu  florido  stato  che  fussimo  mai, 
et,  per  non  dire  tutti  gli  altri  particular!,  vo- 
lere che  soli  facessimo  accordo,  non  lo  potendo 
noi  fare,  se  volevamo  piu  facilmente  condurre 
a  fine  la  pace  universale  per  la  quale  voleva- 
mo dare  questo  principio.  Et  cost  non  si  po- 
tendo il  vicerd  rimuovers!  da  queste  sue 
dimande  tanto  insoportabili  et  venendo  senza 
niuna  causa  ad  invader  lo  stato  nostro,  haven- 
do  noi  in  ogni  tempo  et  que!  pochi  mesi  inanzi 
lasciato  stare  quello  dell*  imperatore  nel  regno 
di  Napoli,  acoadde  la  venuta  di  Cesare  Fiera- 
mosca:  il  quale  trovando  il  vicerd  gia  nello 
stato  della  chiesa,  credemmo  che  portasse  tali 
commissioni  da  parte  dell'  imperatore  a  S. 
B^  che  se  si  foasero  eseguite,  non  si  sarel^ 
bero  condotte  le  cose  in  questi  termini  Et 
I  meatre  S.  S^  volse  fare  due  cose  aasai  con- 
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trarie  insieme,  una  mostrare  di  non  haver 
fatto  male  ad  esser  venuto  tanto  inanzi  overo 
non  perdere  le  occasioni  che  gli  pareva  ha- 
vera  di  guadagrnare  il  tutto,  Taltra  di  obbedire 
alii  comandamenti  deir  imperatore,  quali 
erano  cbe  in  ogni  modo  si  facesse  accordo, 
Don  successe  all*  bora  ne  Tano  ne  Taltro : — 
perche  S.  S^*  si  trov6  gabbata,  che  non  po- 
tette  fare  quello  che  si  pensava,  et  tornando 
il  signer  Cesare  con  patti  di  ftir  tregaa  per 
otto  di,  fintanto  che  veniese  risposta  se  la 
Sigria  di  Venetia  vi  voleva  entrare,  quando 
arriv6  in  campo,  trovd  gli  eserciti  alle  mani 
et  non  si  and6  per  air  lK>ra  piu  inanzi :  salvo 
che  non  ostante  questo  snccesso  et  conoscendo 
certo  che  stassimo  sicurissimi  in  Lombard ia  et 
in  Toscana  per  le  buone  provisioni  et  infiniia 
gente  di  guerra  che  vi  era  di  tutta  la  lega,  et 
che  le  cose  del  reame  non  havessero  rimedio 
alcuno  come  Fesperientia  Thaveva  corainciato 
a  dimostrare,  mai  deponemmo  dair  animo 
nostro  il  desiderio  et  procuratione  della  pace. 
Et  in  esser  successe  le  cose  cosi  bene  verso 
noi,  non  havevamo  altro  contento  se  non  poter 
mostrare  che  se  desideravamo  pace,  era  per  vero 
giudicio  et  buona  vol  until  nostra  et  non  per 
necessita,  et  per  mostrare  all*  imperatore  che, 
86  comandd  con  buono  animo,  come  crediamo, 
al  padre  generale  che  ancorche  tatto  fusse 
preso  a  sua  devotione  si  restituisse,  che  quel 
che  ella  si  imaginava  di  fare  quando  il  caso 
havesse  porta  to  di  esserlo,  noi  essendo  cosi  in 
&tto  lo  volevamo  eseguire.  A  questo  nostro 
desiderio  ci  aggiunsero  un  ardore  estremo  piu 
lettere  scritte  di  mano  dell*  imperatore,  tra 
Taltre  due  che  in  ultimo  havemmo  da  Cesare 
Fieramosca  et  da  Paolo  di  Arezzo  nostro  ser- 
vitore,  le  quali  sono  di  tal  tenore  che  non  ci 
pareria  havere  mai  errato  se  in  fede  di  quelle 
lettere  sole  non  solo  havessimo  posto  tutto  il 
mondo  ma  l!anima  propria  in  mano  di  S.  M^ : 
tanto  ci  scongiura  che  vogliamo  dar  credito 
alle  parole  che  ne  dice,  et  tutte  esse  parole 
sono  piene  di  quella  satisfattione  di  quelle 
promesse  et  quell*  ajuto  che  noi  a  noi  non  lo 
desideravamo  migliore.  Et  come  in  traitare 
la  pace,  finche  non  eravamo  sicuri  che  corris- 
pondenza  s*ora  per  havere,  non  si  rimetteva 
niente  delle  provisioni  delta  guerra,  cosi  ci 
sforzavamo  chiarirci  bene  essendo  due  capi  in 
Italia,  Borbone  et  il  signore  vicere,  8*era  bi- 
sogno  trattare  con  un  solo  et  quello  sarebbe 
rato  per  tutti,  ovcro  con  tutti,  due  particular- 
mente :  accioche  se  ci  fusse  avenuto  quel  che 
d»  la  colpa  che  d  data  d^altra  sorte  ad  altri, 
fioB  ibsse  stata  a  noi  di  poca  prudentia ;  et 
havendo  trovato  che  quests  faculty  di  contrat- 
tare  era  solo  nel  vicere,  oe  ne  volemmo  molto 
ben  chiarire  et  non  tanto  che  fussi  cosi  come 
in  eflbtto  il  generale,  il  signor  Cesare;^  il 
vicere  proprio,  Paulo  d' Arezzo  et  Borbone  ne 
dicevono,  ma  in  tender  dal  detto  Borbone  non 
una  volta  ma  mille  et  da  diverse  persone  se 
r«ra  per  obbedirlo,  et  proposto  di  voler  ^e  I 


accordo  particularmente  eon  Ini  et  reooBande 
et  afiermando,  che  a  quanto  appnntarebbe  el 
vicere  non  farebbe  replica  akuna.  Hora  fti 
facil  (osa  et  sar^  sempre  ad  ogn'uno  adooa- 
brar  con  specie  di  virtii  un  soo  disegno,  et  non 
lo  potendo  condurre  virtaosamente  n^  all* 
aperta,  tirarlo  con  fallacia,  come— vengM 
donde  si  voglia,  ci  par  esser  a  termine  che  non 
sappiamo  indovinar  donde  procedeva— ci  par 
che  si  sia  state  fatto  a  noi,  li  quali  si  vede  che 
tutte  le  diligentie  che  si  poasono  usare  di  mm 
esser  gabbati,  sono  state  osate  per  noi,  et  taoto 
che  qualche  volta  ci  pareva  d*  esser  superstitiofli 
et  di  meritame  reprehensione :  perche  haven- 
do  el  testimonio,  et  di  lettere  et  di  bocca  dell' 
imperatore,  del  buon  animo  sue  etche  Borbone 
obbedirebbe  al  vicerd,  et  a  cautela  dando  £L 
M^^  lettere  miove  a  Paolo  sopra  queeta  obbe* 
dientia  al  vicerd  dirette  a  esse  Borbone,  et 
facendosi  el  trattato  con  el  poter  si  ampio  di 
S.  M^^  che  doveva  bastare,  et  havendo  Bofw 
bone  mostrato  di  remettersi  in  tutto  nel  vicer^ 
et  contentandosi  poi  easo  di  venire  in  poter 
nostro,  fu  una  facilt4  tanto  grande  a  tirsrct 
alio  state  eve  siamo  che  non  sappiamo  gia  che 
mode  si  potr^  piu  trovare  al  mondo  di  credere 
alia  seraplice  fede  d'un  private  gentil  hoomo, 
essendevi  qui  intervenute  moltecoee  e  riuscito 
a  questo  mode.  Et  per  non  cercare  altro  obe 
fare  i  fatti  proprii,  era  molto  piu  lecito  et  facile 
a  noi,  senza  incorrer  non  solo  in  infamia  di  non 
servator  di  fede  ma  ne  anche  d'altro,  usar  dell* 
occasione  che  la  fbrtuna  ci  haveva  pertato  di 
starsi  sicurissimo  in  Lombardia  come  si  stava 
che  mai  veniva  Borbone  inanzi,  se  Tesercito 
della  lega  non  si  fusse  rafiireddato  per  la  stretta 
prattica  anzi  conclusion  della  pace,  et  valato 
di  quella  commodity  seguitar.  la  guerra  del 
reame  et  da  due  o  tre  fortezze  in  poi  levarlo 
tutto,  e  di  poi  andare  appresso  in  altri  luoghi, 
dove  si  fosse  potuto  far  danno  et  vergogna  all* 
imperatore,  et  stando  noi  saldi  in  campagnia 
dei  confederati  rendre  tutti  li  disegni  suoi  pia 
difficili.  Ma  parendoci  che  el  servitio  di  die 
et  la  misera  Christianity  ricercasse  pace,  oi 
proponemmo  a  deporre  ogni  grande  acqaiato 
o  vittoria  che  fussimo  stati  per  havere,  et  ofien- 
der  tutti  li  prencipi  christiani  et  Italiani,  senza 
saper  quodammodo  che  haver  in  mano,  ma 
assai  pensavamo  d*havere  se  I'animo  dell'  ii&- 
peratore  era  tale  come  S.  M^  con  tante  evi- 
dentie  si  sforzavadarci  ad  intendere.  £t  molto 
poco  stimavamo  roffensione  degli  altri  preiH 
cipi  christiani,  li  quali  di  li  a  molto  pooo  d 
sarebber  restati  molto  oUigati  se  si  fbsee  msg- 
uito  quello  che  tanto  amplamente  S.  M^  ci  ha 
con  ar^menti  replicato,  che  sarebbe,  accor> 
dandosi  noi  seco,  per  rimettere  ia  nostra  mano 
la  conclusion  della  paoe  et  assenso  con  li  pren- 
cipi christiani  Et  se  alcuno  volease  pensare 
che  fussimo  andati  con  altro  objetto,  coatm 
conoscendoci  non  pu6  pin  mostrare  in  coea  aW 
cuna  malignity  soa:  non  ci  conoscendo  et 
faceodo  diligentia  di  aapere  le  attioni  della  vita 
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noitrAt  troTei^  che  4  molto  consentiente  che 
noi  non  habbiamo  mai  desideimto  se  non  bene 
et  opentto  virtuoeamente  et  a  quel  fine  poet- 
poato  ogni  altro  interease.  Et  se  hora  ce  n*6 
aacceaso  male,  ricevendo  di  mano  di  N.  Sig^ 
Dio  qoanto  giastamente  gli  place  con  ogni  hu- 
milUt,  non  e  ebe  da  gli  hoomini  non  riceviamo 
grandissuno  torto  et  da  quelli  maasime  che,  se 
ben  fine  a  un  certo  termine  posoon  coprirsi 
con  la  fbrza  et  con  la  diaobbedienza  d'  altri — 
benche  quando  a'baveese  a  discutere,  si  trova- 
rebbe  da  dire  aaaai — ncNra  et  un  pezzo  ik  et  per 
honor  loro  et  per  quel  che  scmo  obbligati  secondo 
dio  et  secondo  il  mondo  si  potrebber  portare 
altrimenti  di  quel  che  fanno.  Noi  siamo  en- 
trati  nel  trattato  pd  fatto  a  Fiorenza  con  quelli 
di  Borbone  per  mano  del  sig^  vicerd  et  dipoi 
non  oeservato,  perche  non  vogliamo  parer 
d*haver  tolto  assuntodi  fare  il  male  contra  chi 
e  stato  causa  di  trattarci  coel,  li  quali  dio  giu- 
dichi  con  el  suo  giusto  giudicio ;  doppo  la  mi- 
sericordia  del  quale  verso  di  noi  et  della  sua 
chiesa  non  superiamo  in  altro  che  nella  reli- 
ffione,  fede  et  virtideir  imperatore,  che  essen- 
dooi  noi  condotti  dove  siamo  per  Topinione  che 
havevamo  di  esse,  con  el  frutto  che  s'aspetta  a 
tal  parte  ci  ritragga  et  ponga  tanto  piu  alto 
qpBJoto  siamo  in  bassa  DalTa  cui  M^  aspet- 
tiamo  della  ignominia  et  danni  patiti  infinita- 
mente  quella  satisfattione  che  S.  M^^  ci  pu6 
dare  eguale  alia  grandesza  sua  et  al  debito,  se 
alcana  so  ne  potesse  mai  trovare  al  mondo  che 
bastasse  alia  minima  parte.  Non  entraremo 
^  esprimendo  i  particolari  a  torre  la  gratia  dei 
concetti,  che  doviam  sperare  che  havr^  et  che 
ci  manderi  a  proporre :  diciamo  che  metten- 
doci  al  ptu  basso  grade  di  quel  che  si  possi 
domandare  et  che  d  per  esser  piu  presto  ver- 
gogna  a  S.  M^^  a  non  conceder  piuet  a  noi  a 
non  domandare  che  parer  duro  a  &rlo,  che  da 
Sw  M ^  dovrebber  ?enbe  queste  provisioni : 

**  Che  la  persona  nostra,  el  sacro  coileg^o 
et  la  corte  dello  stato  tutto  temporale  et  spiri- 
tuale  siamo  restituiti  in  quel  grado  ch'era 
quando  fiiron  fatte  Tindutie  col  sig'  vicerd,  et 
Don  ci  gravare  a  pagare  un  denaro  dell*  obbli- 
gata 

I*  Et  se  aleuno  sentendo  questo  si  burler^  di 
noi,  rispondiamo  che  se  le  cose  di  sopra  son 
▼ere,  et  si  maraviglia  che  ci  acquietiamo  di 

Suesto,  ha  gran  raggione ;  ma  se  gli  paresee 
a  dovero  strano,  consider!  con  che  bontii  lo 
giudica  o  verso  Cesare  o  verso  noi :  se  verso 
esare,  consideri  bene  che  ogni  voHa  che 
Don  si  promette  di  8.  M^  e  questo  e  molto 
piu«  che  k>  fii  gia  partecipe  di  tutto  quel  male 
che  qui  ^  passato:  ma  se  verso  noi,  diciamo 
che  iniquamente  ci  vuole  detrarre  quelle  che 
nessuno  mai  ardirebbe  di  far  buonamente.  Nd 
si  deve  guardare  che  siamo  qui,  ma  si  bene 
come  ci  siamo,  et  che  d  pur  meglio  far  con 
virtti  et  giudicio  quelle  che  final  men  te  el 
tempo  in  ogni  mode  ha  da  portare,  se  non  in 
vita  nostra,  in  quella  d'altri.*' 


[Most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  signer. 
Seeing  the  difficulty  of  the  province  which 
has  fallen  to  your  lot,  the  vastness  of  which  is 
well  known  to  you,  and  considering  the  utmost 
extreme  of  misery  in  which  we  stand,  I  think 
it  cannot  but  prove  some  alleviation  of  the 
former,  to  possess  whatever  information  can  be 
afibrded  respecting  all  the  transactions  that 
have  passed  between  our  lord  the  pope  and  hia 
iflftpelrial  majesty ;  and  of  the  latter  to  know 
that  you,  most  reverend  sir,  are  about  to  visit 
a  monarch  on  whom  his  holiness  and  his 
house  have  more  claims  of  gratitude  than  any 
other  house  that  can  be  named,  whether  of 
past  or  present  times :  and  if  some  cause  of 
offence  has  arisen  within  this  last  year,  it  baa 
not  sprung  either  from  any  falling  off  on  the 
part  of  his  holiness  from  his  accustomed  good* 
will  and  love  towards  his  imperial  majesty,  or 
from  any  special  designs  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  own  retainers  or  others,  or  with  & 
view  to  impair  the  reputation  or  the  power 
and  dignity  of  his  imperial  majesty ;  but  solely 
from  Sie  necessity  of  not  submitting  to  be 
oppressed  l^  those  in  power  and  authority  in 
luly,  and  from  the  manifold  proofs  his  holiness 
had  acquired,  through  nuncios,  letters,  envoys, 
and  legates,  that  no  remedy  could  possibly  be 
found. 

[From  the  time  when  his  holiness  first  began 
to  be  able  to  serve  the  crown  of  Spain  and  hia 
imperial  majesty^s  house,  which  was  from  the 
beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  his  brother  Lijbo 
of  holy  memory, — his  great  influence  with 
whom  every  one  knows,  and  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty has  proved  by  experience, — 'his  holiness 
was  always  so  zealously  subservient  to  the 

rish  and  imperial  interests,  that  no  one 
stage,  favour,  or  gratification  can  be 
named,  which  those  interests  eve?  enjoyed  at 
the  hands  of  Leo  of  holy  memory,  or  of  the 
church,  wherein  our  lord  the  pope,  being  in 
minoribus,  was  not,  I  will  not  say  merely  not 
adverse  or  consenting,  but  even  the  origina'* 
tor,  the  director,  and  manager  of  the  whole. 
And  to  mention  only  those  things  which  are 
of  superior  importance : — the  league  which 
was-  effetjted  in  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  reign  of  Leo  of  holy  memory,  to  oppose  the 
first  descent  made  by  the  most  Christian  king 
of  France,  passed  entirely  throu^  the  bands  of 
his  holiness,  who  went  in  person,  as  legate, 
and  met  the  other  parties.  Measures  after 
this  turning  out  differently  firom  what  had  been 
expected,  and  pope  Leo  being  compelled  to 
make  what  terms  he  could  with  the  most 
Christian  king,  cardinal  de  Medici  took  that 
care  to  keep  the  pope  in  the  interest  of  Spain,  to 
which  all  who  were  present  at  the  time  can 
bear  testimony ;  and  he  exerted  all  the  weight 
he  possessed  with  the  pope  his  brother,  to  the 
end  that  the  most  Christian  king^s  wish  and 
extreme  desire  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  to 
enter  the  kingdom  with  so  great  an  army,  and 
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under  tuch  (kvoorable  aoflpices,  dioald  be 
bridled  now  by  one  excuse,  now  by  another : 
whereof  one  was,  that  the  Catholic  king  being 
old,  and  by  reason  of  his  ill  health  now  near 
the  close  of  his  years,  his  majesty  should  wait 
the  opportunity  of  his  death,  at  which  time  the 
enterprise  would  succeed  without  any  diffi- 
culty. And  the  death  of  the  Catholic  king 
taking  place  very  speedily  after  these  sugges- 
tions,— within  less  than  a  month  I  believe, — 
what  skill  and  pains  were  necessary  to  repress 
the  mat  ardour  with  which  the  event  inspir- 
ed me  most  Christian  king,  would  be  testified 
by  the  letters  written  by  his  majesty's  own 
hand,  if  the  soldiers,  who  have  pillaged  with 
other  Uiings  all  the  pope's  papers,  would  either 
return  them  or  send  them  to  the  emperor. 
And  all  these  things,  with  many  others,  which 
all  tended  to  put  on  a  quiet  and  stable  basis  the 
hereditary  succession  of  the  individual  now 
emperor,  and  to  secure  him  the  magistracies 
of  Spain,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grand- 
father—all these  cardinal  de  Medici  did,  not 
for  any  private  advantage  of  his  own,  but  even 
in  direct  opposition  to  nis  own  interests ;  he 
Dot  having  any  income  of  consequence  save 
what  he  derived  from  the  realm  of  France, 
and  never  seeking  any  equivalent  in  that  of 
of  Spain. 

[The  emperor  Maximilian  died,  and  Leo 
being  inclined  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the 
most  Christian  king  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  being  hostile  to  those  of  his  present  impe* 
rial  majesty,  before  the  election  t^k  place 
cardinal  de  Medici  induced  the  pope  not  to 
oppose  the  present  emperor;  and  after  the 
election  was  over  he  prevailed  on  him  to  sanc- 
tion it,  and  to  absolve  the  emperor  from  simony 
and  from  perjury,  in  so  far  as  being  king  of 
Naples  he  could  not,  in  accordance  with  the 
papal  constitutions,  seek  to  become  emperor ; 
and  he  made  the  pope  re-invest  his  imperial 
majesty  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  all 
this — if  the  great  a&ction  entertained  by  the 
cardinal  de  Medici,  and  the  opinion  he  had 
conceived  of  the  ^foodness,  prudence,  and  piety 
of  his  majesty,  did  not  excuse  him, — I  know 
not  which  was  the  greater,  the  service  he  may 
openly  declare  himself  to  have  most  largely 
rendered  to  his  imperial  majesty,  or  the  ill 
service  done  to  his  own  brother,  that  is,  to  the 
pope  and  the  church,  in  thus  favouring  and 
fostering  a  power  so  great,  and  one  which  gave 
■  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  day  the  swollen 
river  might  burst  forth  with  such  a  torrent  of 
devastation  and  outrage  as  hath  now  occurred. 
But  the  cardinal  seeing  those  two  powers  of 
Spain  and  France  divided  in  such  sort,  that  un- 
less the  one  were  equipoised  against  the  other, 
peace  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  his  first  care 
was  so  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  that  being  on  an  equality  with  the  most 
Christian  king,  he  should  scruple  to  engage  in 
war;  and  that  if  unfortunately  that  event 


could  not  be  prevented,  fhm  the  prevaleooe 
of  a  desire  to  make  the  king  of  Spain  superior 
to  the  most  Christian,  Spain  should  be  so  firm 
and  vigorous,  that,  in  case  of  attack,  it  might 
hope  for  a  prosperous  result  and  certain  vie* 
tory.    And  thb  at  least-— if  peradventure  the 
matters  above-named  demand   more  palpa- 
ble evidence — this  at  least  he  prored  otho^ 
wise  than  by  mere  words.    Bear  witness  the 
league  concluded  with  the  emperor  agamst 
France,  whilst  so  difierent  were  the  luvuii- 
tages  ofiered  by  the  respective  sides,  that  not 
only  Leo  ought  not  to  have  allied  hiniB^  with 
the  emperor,  bein^  free  to  choose  the  side 
most  for  his  own  mterest,  but  even  had  he 
been  allied  with  him  he  should  have  used 
every  efibrt  to  break  off  the  connexiqii.    And 
to  show  briefly  that  all  thmgs  were 'actually 
as  I  have  stated,  at  the  time  Leo  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  latter  was 
destitute  of  all  influence,  force,  friends,  tnd 
reputation :  he  had  wholly  lost  the  allegiance 
of  Spain  through  the  rebellion  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces :  he  had  retired  from  the  diet  held  l^ 
his  majesty  in  Worms,  disappointed  of  all  his 
hopes  of  aid  and  service  fix>m  the  same  ^  war 
had  already  broken  out  in  his  dominions  in  two 
quarters, — in  Flanders  through  Robert  de  la 
Marc,  and  in  Navarre,  which  kingdom  was 
already  wholly  lost  and  reduced  under  the 
sway  of  the  king  favoured  by  the  French  rf 
the  Swiss  had  shortly  before  entered  into  a 
fr^h  alliance  with  the  most  Christian  kiof, 
and  bound  themselves  by  tf  new  stipulation  to 
the  defence  of  Milan,  which  was  in  the  king's 
possession, — a  thing  they  had  never  hem 
consented  to  do :  and  the  most  serene  king  of 
England,  on  whom  the  emperor  counted,  pe^ 
haps  in  consideration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  national  enmity  of  Eng^ 
land  to  France,  showed  a  disposition  to  look 
on  inactively ;  and  so  he  actually  did,  not  8ti^ 
ring  to  aflTord  the  slightest  assistance  to  th^ 
emperor,  however  pressing  his  need,  and  bow- 
ever  urgent  his  entreaties,  till  after  the  death 
of  Leo.  The  most  Christian  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  addition  to  his  vast  united  resources 
his  prompt  onion  with  the  most  illustrioos 
signory,  and  his  new  alliance  with  the  Swie^ 
was  the  more  powerful  in  propcniion  as  his 
strength  was  absolutely  and  relatively  aof* 
mented  by  the  numerous  and  infinite  perple^u- 
ties  in  which,  I  repeat,  the  emperor  was  invol- 
ved.   The  hopes  and  promises  <^  advantage, 
and  reward  from  the  success  of  the  re^>eotive 
sides  were  very  different :  the  most  Christisn 
king  was  willing  at  once  to  bestow  Ferraia 
on  the  church  before  his  majesty  engaged  0 

*  Manifeftl J  Incorrect.  Succour  ww  Toud  ib«  Mnjg 
ror  at  Wormi  to  the  extent  of  20^000  infuiUT  •■■  •^^ 
cavaliy.  ..^ 

t  A  chronological  error.  The  trestr  with  the  •nf^ 
was  ratified  on  the  8lh  of  May :  Du  Mont,  lY.  Ui.  w.  » 
was  not  till  the  80th  the  French  arriTod  al  Ptopw*"*- 
Oarebaj,  zxz.  583. 
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any  other  enterprize ;  and  on  acquiring  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  his  most  Christian  majesty 
(not  going  into  particulars)  offered  such  ad- 
vantages to  the  church  in  every  respect,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  more  to  its  profit  and 
security,  had  the  whole  kingdon  been  given 
up  to  it ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  there 
was  nothing  except  a  proposal  to  place  Milan 
in  Italian  hands,  and  to  recover  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  the  church  :*  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this — ^notwithstanding  the  fiicility  of 
the  enterprize  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  very  disproportionate  danger,  and 
the  vast  disparity  of  the  ffains  to  be  derived 
from  either  side, — so  much  did  the  wishes  of 
cardinal  de  Medici  avail  with  the  pope,  and 
K>  much  was  the  latter  convinced  of  the 
goodness  and  piety  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
tiiat  when  it  was  suggested  that  somewhere 
or  other  visible  evidence  should  be  given  of 
the  truth  of  those  fond  fancies,  he  would  not 
listen  to  any  counsel,  or  fp  into  any  inquiry, 
but  cast  himself  with  might  and  main  into 
that  cause  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
more  fruits  of  holy  Christian  spirit  than  from 
any  rewards  of  a  temporal  nature  that  might 
have  accrued  to  him  by  other  means.  And 
who  is  there  but  has  seen  and  knows  it  to  be 
true,  that  when  things  at  first  turned  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  and  when  the  money 
advanced  by  his  imperial  majesty  as  his  first 
contribution  was  spent,  and  the  prospect  of 
procuring  more  looked  ill,  Leo  of  holy  mem- 
orj  on  his  part,  and  the  cardinal  de  Medici 
Btill  more  on  his,  failed  not  to  come  forward 
with  the  means  of  his  country,  and  of  all  his 
friends  and  dependants,  and  finally  with  his 
owttperson,  of  which  he  knew  the  importance 
and  the  eflTect  it  produced  1 

[At  this  juncture  pope  Leo  died ;  and  though 
the  cardinal  found  all  the  world  his  enemy, 
because  all  those  he  had  offended  on  the 
French  side  were  arrayed  a^inst  his  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  fortune  and  dignity ;  while 
on  the  imperial  side  none  would  help  him, 
and  some  were  against  him,  as  you,  most 
reverend  sir,  and  every  one  well  know :  nev* 
ertheless,  neither  the  danger,  nor  the  great 
ofiei;^  of  the  one  party,  nor  the  ingratitude  oir 
scorns  of  the  other,  ever  availed  to  move  him 
a  jot  from  his  determination,  which  he  thought 
should  be  his  guide,  as  the  mind  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  char- 
acter had  been  his  mark  and  object :  and  as 
he  could  not  imagine  that  the  character  im- 
puted to  his  imperial  majesty  was  the  creation 
of  his  own  mind,  and  the  short  time  did  not 
enable  him  to  take  up  such  a  suspicion,  he 
was  ready  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than 
change  his  conduct  in  the  least  degree.    Ac- 

*  Totellf  iDc^orrect.  The  13ita  article  of  the  treaty  en- 
ngee  the  emperor  to  aid  againat  Ferrara :  *<  Promiitft  Cesa 
H^  omnem  vim,  omnom  potentiam,  ut  ea  (Ferraria)  apo- 
maHicm  ledi  recuparetnr." 


cordingly,  just  as  though  matters  had  been 
the  reverse  of  what  they  were,  there  was  no- 
thing to  which  he  more  sedulously  applied 
himself  than  to  the  election  of  a  pope  equally 
desirable  for  his  majesty  and  for  the  church : 
and  every  one  knows  that  the  opinion  amount- 
ed to  all  but  certainty  that  it  would  be  almost 
the  same  thing  whether  Adrian  or  the  empe- 
ror himself  were  made  pope,  and  equally  noto- 
rious is  it  that  no  one  had  a  greater  share  in 
originating  and  carrying  through  this  electioa 
than  had  cardinal  de  Medici. 

[Now  was  the  time  for  cardinal  de  Medici 
to  make  trial  whether  the  judgment  he  had 
formed  of  his  imperial  majesty  turned  out  to 
be  well  founded;  because  up  to  that  time, 
shaded  by  the  patronage  of  Leo  of  holy  mem- 
ory, he  had  not  been  exposed  to  feel  the  dif- 
ference of  fortune,  and  being  wholly  engrossed 
with  his  desire  to  serve  his  majesty,  he  had 
never  thought  of  diverting  his  attention  to 
his  own  or  nis  friends*  interests,  nor  was  he 
so  covetous  or  so  importunate  as  to  think  of 
rewards  corresponding  to  his  merits.  Thus 
he  must  be  admitted  to  have  rendered  his  ser- 
vices in  a  perfect  spirit,  and  to  have  well  de- 
served, since  he  had  no  mercenary  object  in 
view,  and  relied  wholly  and  solely  on  the  em- 
peror*s  discretion  and  liberality.  It  is  true 
that,  whereas  two  years  before,  almost  before 
his  majesty  had  any  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
his  receiving  such  essential  services  from  the 
house  of  Medici,  his  majesty  had  promised  in 
writinf^,  under  his  own  hand  and  in  other 
ways,  m  reply  to  various  solicitations,  an  estate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  of  six  thousand 
scudi,  and  a  wife  with  a  dowry  of  ten  thou- 
sand scudi  for  one  of  the  nephews  of  pope  Leo 
and  of  the  cardinal ;  and  they  never  caring  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  former,  or  to  emct 
the  latter,  thinking  themselves  fully  secured 
by  his  majesty's  promise  they  held  in  their 
hands  when  pope  Leo  died,  (and  save  which 
promise,  no  token  of  advanta^  remained  to 
the  house  of  Medici  to  remind  it  that  it  had  so 
long  had  a  pope  amonff  its  members,)  the  car- 
dinal did  then,  on  sending  to  present  his  re- 
spects to  the  emperor  and  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  his  imperial  majesty,  give  direc- 
tions for  the  carrying  out  of  this  matter,  and 
for  the  ratificatbn  of  the  said  grants  and  privi- 
leges. But  the  event  turned  out  &r  differ- 
ently, not  only  from  our  own*  expectation, 
but  from  that  of  every  <Hie  else :  for,  instead 
of  its  appearing  that  thought  was  given  to 
new  rewards  whereby  miffht  be  evinced  a 
sense  of  the  services  rendered  his  majesty, 
and  the  house  of  Medici  mif  ht  have  the  con- 
solation of  seeing  that  it  had  not  lost  much 
by  the  death  of  pope  Leo,  such  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  as  though  the  mat- 


*  [The  writer  here  slides  into  the  use  of  the  fint  ^9t- 

son.— TmAHSLATOB.] 
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tor  in  hand  were  not  the  fulfilment  of  an  en- 
gagement already  fixed,  and  one  very  inade- 
quate to  repay  the  services  for  which  it  was 
Contracted.  Disputes  were  raised^  just  as  if 
the  house  of  Medici  were  a  hostile  one,  and 
objections  thrown  out  that  even  in  that  case 
would  have  been  unjustifiable,  because  plight- 
ed fiiith  and  a  promise  once  made  must  be 
kept  under  all  circumstances.  Replies,  how- 
ever, were  made,  and  the  injustice  done  was 
Eointed  out  in  such  sort,  that,  instead  of  a 
ope  being  encouraged  of  having  more,  or  at 
least  the  whole,  of  what  was  pnHnised, — 
namely,  the  value  of  sixteen  thousand  soudi 
(six  from  his  majesty,  and. ten  by  way  of  dow- 
er), the  thing  dwindled  down  to  three  tiiou- 
aeaid.  Upon  cardinal  de  Medici  being  at  that 
time  fully  informed  of  the  whole  matter,  had 
he  not  been  moved  by  his  devotion  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  persevere,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
above  treatment,  but  as  though  he  had  been 
remunerated  to  satiety,  it  might  be  said  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  do  so,  the  emperor^s 
power  being  so  absolute  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise,  or  because  of  his  (the  cardinal's) 
lack  of  interest  with  other  potentates,  or  be- 
cause of  some  pressing  necessity  of  his  own 
which  made  him  more  ready  to  lend  his  aid 
to  the  emperor  than  to  others.  But  whoever 
will  call  to  mind  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  which  is  easy  enoagh,  they  beinff 
fresh  m  memory,  will  admit  that  the  imperiiu 
army  and  cause  in  Italy  were  in  extreme 
peril,  by  reason  of  the  accession  of  strength 
the  French  arms  had  received  through  tl^ir 
alliance  with  the  most  illustrious  signory; 
md  furthermore,  that  there  was  no  one  in 
Italy  more  capable,  by  his  position,  friends, 
relations,  dependents,  money,  and  men,  than 
was  cardinal  de  Medici,  to  incline  the  victory 
to  whichever  side  he  pleased.  Stedfast  as 
was  the  cardinal  in  his  attachment  to  the  em- 
peror's  cause,  not  onl^  could  he  not  hope  for 
aid  fVom  the  imperialists,  in  case  his  down&U 
was  sought,  but  the  latter  would  even  have 
prospered  badly  had  they  not  received  from 
the  cardinal  every  possible  aid,  both  towards 
obtaining  and  towards  maintaining  the  victo- 
ry, he  having  stripped  himself  and  his  coun- 
try bare  to  pay  a  large  levy,  to  enable  the 
army  to  subsist  and  hold  together.*  Whilst 
reckoning  up  all  the  benefits  and  infinite 
meritorious  services  rendered  by  the  cardinal 
de  Medici  and  his  house,  I  would  fain  name 
ever^  kindly  demonstration,  ever^  show  of 
gratitude,  evinced  in  return  by  bis  imperial 
majesty.  This  I  wouki  do  both  for  the  sake 
<^  truth  and  by  way  of  excusing  such  perse^ 
verin|r  devotion  to  his  majesty  never  inter- 
mpted  by  any  accident,  and  defending   it 


•  [The  ftyle  of  the  original,  which  is  infolved  and 
perplexed  throughout,  is  here  particularly  ungrammati- 
cal  and  obscure.  The  above  is  the  best  guess  the  trans* 
tator  can  make  at  the  writsr's  meaaiOf  .--Tbaiulatob.} 


against  the  ob;^tions  of  such  as  might  be 
inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  obstinacy  thaa 
as  the  result  of  sound  judgment  But  there 
bemg  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  cannot  alter  the 
fact,  and  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that,  in 
in  exchange  for  twenty-two  thousand  seodi 
yearly  income  lost  in  France,  his  majesty  ap- 
pointed the  cardinal  a  pension  from  Toleao 
of  ten  thousand  scudi,  part  of  which  is  still 
unpaid.  It  is  true  that,  in  all  the  letters  his 
majesty  wrote  to  his  ministers,  and  ambassa- 
dors, and  captains  in  Italy,  he  made  honours^ 
ble  mention  of  the  cardinal,  and  ei^ined  them 
to  correspond  with  him  and  hold  him  in  great 
esteem,  to  the  extent  of  assuring  him,  that  if 
God  should  dispose  of  Adrian  of  holy  memory, 
they  would  not  think  of  having  any  one  bot 
himself  for  pope.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that, 
in  their  af&irs  of  business,  they  all  applied  to 
Florence  and  reported  their  proceedings:  and 
when  questions  of  money  or  of  other  assist- 
ance were  to  be  solved,  there  was  no  one  to 
whc«n  they  addressed  themselves  with  more 
confidence  than  to  the  cardinal,  strongly  sup> 
porting  him  against  the  iU-willof  pope  Adrian, 
which  he  had  conceived  on  account  of  inju- 
rious information  he  had  got  from  Volterra 
respecting  the  said  cardinal.  With  regard 
to  these  transactions,  without  prejudice  to  the 
good  intentions  the  ^nperor  may  have  enter- 
tained towards  the  cardinal,  I  must  say  that 
the  emperor  acted  with  consummate  prudence 
in  wishing  to  uphold  a  person  of  so  much 
weight  in  Italy,  one  who,  little  as  had  been 
the  gratitude  shown  him,  had  never  swerved 
a  jot  from  his  wonted  course.  Neither  waa 
it  possible,  whether  as  regarded  this  (X  the 
other  states,  that  any  change  in  the  existing 
order  of  things  should  have  permitted  his 
majesty  to  reap  such  manifest  advantages  as 
accrued  to  him  in  conseqiienee  of  the  firm 
and  secure  position  of  canlinal  de  Medici  ia 
Florence. 

[Adrian  being  dead,  the  cardinal  was  cre- 
ated pope.  Ai^  here,  though  the  ministeis 
and  other  dependents  of  the  emperor  had  strict 
oiders  given  them,  some  acted  according  U> 
their  own  pleasure,  and  some,  who  consented 
at  last  to  support  him,  protested  in  the  yerj 
first  instance  that  they  would  by  no  means 
have  his  holiness  attribute  what  they  did  to 
the  emperor's  injunctk>ns,  but  simply  to  their 
own  private  feelings.  Nevertheless,  on  be- 
coming pope,  his  holiness  still  continned  to 
be  cardinal  de  Medici,  as  far  as  such  an  unioii 
of  characters  was  suited  to  the  dignity  to 
which  God  had  raised  him.  And  if,  in  weigh- 
ing these  two  claims, — that  of  his  duty  as 
pope,  and  that  of  his  afiection  to  the  emperoTt 
— his  holiness  had  not  sulfored  the  latter  to 
preponderate,  perhaps  the  world  would  several 
years  ago  have  been  at  peace,  and  we  shonld 
not  to-day  be  labouring  under  our  present 
calamities.    For,  there  being  at  the  tune  hie 
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hoUneM  was  msde  pope  two  ftvongf  armies  in 
Loinbardy* — ^tbat  of  the  emperor  and  that  of 
the  moet  Christian  king, — aud  the  former 
Jaboonng  under  numerous  difficulties,  and 
being  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  aid  of  our  lord  the  pope,  who 
recruited  it  with  Roman  and  Florentine 
troops,  granted  it  tithes  from  the  kingdom 
which  realized  eighty  thousand  scodi,  and 
caused  contributionB  to  be  made  to  it  from 
Florence,  besides  money  and  infinite  other 
aids  affi>rded  it  by  his  holiness  individually ; 
but  for  this,  I  say,  perhaps  the  war  would 
lytve  had  a  difierent,  a  more  moderate  issue, 
and  there  would  have  been  reastm,  perhaps, 
to  look  for  an  end  of  troubles,  and  not  for  a 
beginning  of  fresh  and  greater  tribulations. 

And  his  iKiliness  moreover *  added 

those  new  demonstrations,  without  which  the 
emperor  could  not  have  conquered,  because 
— a  point  I  forgot  to  state — without  them  the 
mgnory  could  never  have  combined  its  army : 
but  not  only  was  no  regard  paid  to  the  advice 
he  gave  against  passing  with  the  army  into 
Fnmce,  but  in  many  occurrences  it  began  to 
m]N)ear  that  little  account  was  made  of  his 
holiness,  and  Ferrara  began  to  be  fiivoured  to 
his  prejudice,  and  instead  of  praise  and  gratir 
tude  for  what  he  had  done  for  them,  they  be- 
gan to  complain  of  every  thing  that  had  not 
been  done  according  to  their  wishes,  not  con- 
sidering that  every  thing  performed  by  him 
bad  proceeded  from  sheer  good-will,  and  not 
from  any  obligation;  and  furtherfore,  that 
even  if  his  obligations  to  the  cause  had  been 
infinite,  much  greater  ought  that  to  have  been 
by  which  his  holiness  was  bound  to  do  his  duty 
to  God  than  to  the  emperor. 

[The  issue  of  the  French  war  showed 
whether  or  not  his  holiness  had  given  good 
advice.  For  his  most  Christian  majesty  com- 
ing down  on  the  imperial  army«  which  lay  at 
BdarseiUes,  compelled  it  to  retreat,  and  pur- 
sued it  with  such  speed  that  it  had  entered 
Milan  quite  unexpectedly ;  and  such  was  the 
terror  of  the  viceroy  on  that  da^,  as  reported 
by  his  holiness^s  mmisters  at  his  excellency's 
court,  that  there  were  no  terms  he  would  not 
have  accepted  from  the  king,  and  with  rea- 
son, seeing  that  he  was  utterly  undone  if 
chance  had  not  fiivoured  hbn,  by  mducing  his 
most  Christian  majesty  to  go  to  Pa  via  and  not 
to  Lodi,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  his 
ground  with  the  forces  collected  there.  Such 
was  the  existing  aspect  of  things;  and  as 
much  worse  apparently,  as  imagination  al- 
ways makes  sudden  contingencies  appear, 
and  his  holiness  was  on  the  worst  terms  with 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  had  little  to 
hope  but  ill  of  his  majesty,  and  to  be  infinite- 


*  [The  tnnslfttor  has  here  omitted  a  line  or  two  of  the 
orlgmal,  from  which  he  deipaired  of  ezUactiiig  any  intel- 
UJ^leneaniBfO 


ly  hated  by  him,  his  hdiness  having  conduct- 
ed hmiself  m  the  way  I  shall  hereafter  state 
with  as  much  truth  as  I  should  be  bound  to 
observe  under  any  circumstances  that  might 
more  cogently  demand  it  of  me  than  those  in 
which  I  consider  myself  at  present 

[When  our  lord  the  pope  was  elected,  the 
most  Christian  king  immediately  set  to  sup- 
plicate his  holiness,  that  as  God  had  placed 
him  in  a  position  above  all,  so  in  like  manner 
he  should  place  himself  above  himself,  and 
conquer  the  passions  that  might  lurk  in  him, 
whether  of  too  great  aflection  towards  the 
emperor,  or  of  too  great  aversion  to  him,  the 
king:  adding,  that  he  would  hold  himself 
deeply  bound  to  God  and  his  holiness  if  he 
treated  all  parUes  alike,  interposing  to  do 
good,  but  not  interfermg  to  favour  one  party 
against  another.  If,  however,  his  holiness^ 
intenUons  or  purposes  should  make  him  feel 
the  necefflity  of  a  special  support  in  some 
prince,  where  could  his  holiness  find  a  better 
than  in  him,  who  b^  nature,  and  as  a  son  of 
the  church  and  not  its  rival,  desired,  and  was 
wont  to  labour  for  its  aggrandizement,  not  its 
diminution)  and  then,  as  regarded  proofe  of 
good-will  between  man  and  man,  he  would 
make  hmi  such  conditions  as  would  convince 
his  holmess  that  he  had  gained  much  more  by 
makmg  known  his  worth  in  acting  o^nsively 
and  injuriously  towards  him,  the  king,  than  in 
aiding  and  fevouring  the  emperor. 

[Our  lojrd  the  pope  adorned  the  first  propo- 
sal, namely,  that  he  should  deal  fovingly  with 
all :  and  though  the  result  rested  rather  with 
the  emperor,  he  did  so  with  alacrity,  and  with 
the  confident  hope  that  his  imperial  majesty 
would  so  .readily  yield  to  his  guidance,  that 
his  holiness  should  not  have  so  much  to  de- 
precate what  offended  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, as  he  should  be  gratified  by  facilitating 
and  aiding  the  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in 
adjuring  a  peace.  But  things  turning  out 
otherwwe,  and  the  king  rescJving  tolnter 
Italy  whilst  the  imperial  army  Was  in  Mar- 
seilles, he  sent  from  Aix  I  think,--a  courier 
with  carte  blanche  to  our  lord,  through  the 
medium  of  signer  Alberto  da  Carpi,  with  fii- 
vourable  stipulations,  most  ample  terms,  and 
a  display  of  his  intentions,  such  as  he  might 
certainly  have  sent  to  the  emperor  himself: 
for  except  that  he  clahned  Milan,  in  all  other 
naatters  he  was  content  to  defer  absolutely  to 
the  deciSHm  of  his  holiness.  Notwithstanding 
this,  his  harness  would  not  make  up  his  mmd 
Ull  he  had  not  once,  but  twice,  had  certain 
mteUigence  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  and  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  agent  that  all  was  ir- 
retrievable, and  that  the  viceroy  did  not  think 
otherwise.  Let  any  friend,  or  servant,  or 
brother,  or  father,  or  the  emperor  himself, 
fiincy  hunself  in  this  situation,  and  see  in  this 
©mergency,  and  again  in  the  following  one, 
what  he  cookl  have  done  for  the  emperor's 
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benefit  that  the  pope  did  not  do  much  better. 
The  pope  haVingr  gotten  into  his  hands  the 
means  of  stopping  the  war  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  infinite  other  advantages  public 
and  private,  was  not  bound  to  any  thing  else 
in  favour  of  hi^  most  Christian  majesty  except 
to  acquire  what  the  imperial  annv  already 
gave  up  ft»r  lost,  and  to  hmder  him  m>m  going 
rorth  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Naples, — an  at- 
tempt which  seemed  to  threaten  no  great  dif- 
ficulty. And  whoever  has  a  mind  to  Vaunt 
upon  the  strength  of  the  events  that  turned 
out  otherwise,  ou^ht  to  thank  God,  who  de- 
termined it  80  miraculously  and  of  his  own 
good  pleasure,  and  should  attribute  nothing 
therein  to  himself,  and  own  that  the  pope 
made  that  capitulation  to  preserve  himself  and 
die  emperor,  and  not  with  a  bad  intention. 
For  the  king,  unluckily  for  him,  finding  the 
enterprise  prove  difficult,  because  he  haid  not 
set  about  it  as  he  ought,  the  pope  left  him  a 
couple  of  months  at  Pavia  without  a  breath 
in  favour  of  his  cause ;  and  though  this  was 
no  small  benefit  conferred  on  the  Spaniards, 
he  failed  not  to  do  more  for  them,  giving 
them  all  tlie  assistance  they  could  ask  from 
his  territories,  and  not  failing  by /his  interpo- 
sition to  efibct  concord  between  them  as  far 
as  possible ;  but  disorder  prevailing,  and  the 
king  pressing  to  have  our  Icnrd  decuire  in  his 
favour,  so  as  to  facilitate  his  conquest  of  Mi- 
lan, and  urging  likewise  that  the  Florentines 
should  do  the  same,  as  they  were  bound 
equally  with  the  pope,  his  holiness  laboured 
to  avQJd  having  to  declare  himself,  or  to  give 
him  any  aid,  save  only  allowing  passage 
through  his  dominions,  and  provisions  for  a 
part  of  the  army  which  his  majesty  wished  to 
send  into  the  kingdom  to  cause  a  diversion, 
and  thereby  more  easily  reduce  the  imperial- 
ists to  come  to  terms.  Oh !  but  this  was  a 
miffhty  service  rendered  to  the  French ! — 
yielding  to  them  what  they  were  able  to  ex- 
tort if  refused  them,  the  pope  beinff  disarmed, 
and  the  notion  appearing  altog^uer  too  ab- 
surd, that,  having  made  a  lea^^e  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  and  havmg  been  un- 
willing to  serve  him  in  any  thing  else,  he 
should  deny  him  that  which  he  could  not 
withhold,  and  the  publication  of  a  feigned 
concord  like  that  then  promulgated  by  giving 
a  little  provision  to  his  majesty,  and  contriv- 
ing that  he  should  endure  witii  less  ill-will 
that  his  holiness  did  not  observe  the  capitula- 
tion to  the  very  letter.  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
his  most  Christian  majesty  was  rather  preju- 
diced than  served  by  this  partition  of  his  ar- 
my ;  for  the  forces  were  so  delayed  in  Siena 
and  in  the  Roman  territory,  that  the  imperi- 
alists had  time  in  Lorabfu'dy  to  achieve  the 
victory  of  Pavia.  This  being  obtained,  what 
reason  was  there  why  the  emperor,  or  his 
agents,  or  any  one  in  the  world,  of  whatever 
party,  should  entertain  angry  feelings  against 


his  holiness,  or  should  think  of  any  thing  Vat 
to  do  him  service  or  pleasure,  even  though  he 
were  not  moved  thereto  by  motives  of  reli- 
gion and  by  the  example  of  other  monarchsi 
who  not  only  never  ofiended  popes  who  re- 
mained neutral^  but  even^  when  they  were 
victorious  over  the  party  to  which  the  church 
had  adhered,  always  treated  the  pope  with 
the  utmost  submissiveness  and  reverence,  and 
closed  their  victories  with  intreating  his  par- 
don, honouring  and  serving  him  ?  Let  us  put 
religion  for  Sie  present  out  of  the  question, 
and  suppose  the  pope  and  the  church  trans- 
ported to  Muscovy,  and  then  tell  me.  What 
right  canst  thou  possibly  have  to  make  any 
chsLT^e  against  a  person  or  a  state  that  usurns 
notbmg,  to  which  thou  hast  a  reasonable 
claim  1  But  the  case  is  still  stronger,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  a  long  series  of 
years  favour,  aid,  and  means,  particularly 
personal,  were  afiTorded,  whereby  such  great 
victories  were  obtained.  And  if  the  pope  did  • 
then  adhere  to  the  king,  he  did  so  at  a  time 
when,  not  being  able  to  help  himself  or  others, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  a  divine/)ppor« 
tunity  to  produce  that  same  offset  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  enemy;  for  he  gave 
him  nothing  but  what  the  enemy's  own 
strength  or  the  emperor's  weakness  secured 
him ;  and  he  managed  so,  that  when  the  ca^ 
reer  of  victory  was  closed  for  the  French,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  rather  retarded  it 
than  helped  it  forward.^  What  unheard-of 
inhumani^  was  it,  not  to  use  a  harsher  ex- 
pression, just  as  if  none  of  these  reasons  ex- 
isted, or  as  if  they  had  been  quite  the  reverse, 
immediately  after  the  victory  of.  Pavia  and 
the  capture  of  the  king,  to  make  overtores  of 
peace  to  the  other  states  that  might  justly  be 
supposed  to  have  ofllended,  and  suddenly  to 
declare  war  upon  the  church  and  the  peraoo 
of  the  pope,  and  to  send  an  army  against 
him !  Either  the  imperialists  had  seen  the 
articles  of  the  league  with  his  most  Christian 
majjesty,  or  they  had  not  seen  them.  Sap- 
posing  them  to  have  seen  them,  as  we  are 
certam  they  did,  since  all  his  majesty's  per 
pers  fell  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  by  pointing  out  what  there 
was  in  them  to  take  offence  at,  either  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  they  were  conclud- 
ed, or  to  any  particulars  prejudicial  to  his  im- 
perial majesty,  make  them  serve  in  justifica- 
tion of  their  own  allegations,  if  indeed  they 
furnished  any  sufficient  justification.  Sap- 
posing  them  not  to  have  seen  them,  why  act 
so  iniquitously  against  ...  .1  But  having 
neither  discovert  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
written  documents,  nor  experienced  itinftet, 
they  had  no  cause  of  ofilence.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  spirit,  or  for  want  of  power,  that  oar 
lord  the  pope  forbore ;  for  that  he  possesses 
both,  they  had  long  experienced  to  their  own 
benefit,  iad  age  could  not  have  deprived  him 
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in  an)r  respect  of  the  former,  and  his  dispity 

had  given  him  a  considerate  increase  of  the 

latter.    Nor  yet  was  it  because  his  holiness 

had  intercepted  some  letters  of  those  gentle- 
men, wherein  it  seemed  that  they  were  puff- 
ed up,  and   waited  opportunity  to  revenge 

themselves  for  the  ii\iury  they  had  not  received 

from  his  holiness :  but  it  was,  without  the 

slightest  reference  to  all  these  things,  solely 

in  consideration  of  the  iustice,  the  duty,  ana 

the  good  disposition  of  his  imperial  majesty; 

without  whose  participation  it  was  never  sop- 
posed  that  any  thing  could  be  attempted,  and 

of  whom  his  holiness  could  never  persuade 

himself  that  his  majesty  would  sanction  what 

was  done.    But  everv  thing  turned  out  quite 

the  reverse ;  for  suddenly,  without  the  least 

delay,  the  army  was  marched  into  the  domin- 
ions of  the  church,  and  his  holiness  was  con- 

Btrained  to  buy  off  the  vexation  with  a  sum  of 

100,000  scudi,  and  to  make  a  league  with 

them.    Upon  the  said  league  being  reported 

in  Spain,  the  proof  his  majesty  gave  of  his 

disapprobation  of  tliese  proceedings  was  his 

declaration,  that  if  there  was  contained  in  the 

league  any  thing  favourable  to  our  lord  and 

the  church,  he  would  not  ratify  it,  notwith- 

standing  that  all  that  had  passed  in  Italy  had 

been  done  with  his  majesty's  full  and  express 

commands ;  and  among  the  clauses  were  the 

restoration  of  the  proceeds  of  Milan,  which 

had  been  taken  from  the  church,  and  the  res- 
titution of  Reggios  of  which  he  would  not 

hear  at  all.    Our  lord  having  found  himself 

80  often  deceived,  and  having  ever  hoped,  in 

spite  of  appearances,  that  matters  would  turn 

out  better  on  the  emperor's  part,  whereas  the 

contrary  had  invariably  been  the  case,  at 

length  began,  with  so  many  evident  proofs 

before  him,  to  hearken  to  those  who  had  al- 
ways persisted  in  affirming  that  his  imperial 
maiesty  aimed  at  the  oppression  of  all  Italy, 
and  at  making  himself  absolute  master  of  the 
country :  and  indeed  it  appeared  strange  to 
his  holiness,  that  without  such  an  object,  his 
majesty  should  govern  by  himself  and  by  his 
officers  in  the  manner  he  did.  Entertaining 
this  suspicion,  and  discontented  at  seeing  that 
no  faith  or  promise  was  kept  with  hun,  it 
seemed  to  the  pope  very  proper  that  he  should 
unite  in  friendship  and  in  proceedings  with 
those  who  had  a  common  cause  with  hb  holi- 
ness, and  who  would  have  to  find  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  such  violence 
as  was  practised.  And  it  being  suggested, 
among  other  things,  that  the  emperor  pur- 
posed to  depose  Uie  duke  of  Milan,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  that  state,  and  nu- 
merous indications  fully  establishing  the  truth 
of  this  surmise,  it  was  thought  that  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  in  anticipating  the  de- 
signs against  us,  and  retorting  them  on  their 
devisers ;  nor  could  his  holiness  refuse  to  fol-  ^  ,„  ^  ,  „ 
low  the  course^opted  by  those  whose  cause,  U,SS^^i'SSiS2S^ 


as  I  said,  was  identified  with  his  own.  Hence 
it  followed,  that  when  France,  Venice,  and 
the  rest  of  Italy,  proposed  to  combine  for  the 
relief  of  the  states,  and  for  the  common  weiJ, 
the  pope  expressed  his  intention  of  not  bemg 
behmdband  with  the  rest    And  he  candidly 
confesses,  that  when  it  was  made  known  to 
him,  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  cf  the  mar^ 
quis  of  Pescara,  that  he  offered,  as  malcoin 
tent  with  the  emperor  and  as  an  Italian,  to 
take  part  in  the  combination  when  matters 
were  ripe  for  action,  not  only  did  his  holiness 
not  refuse  the  offer,  but  hoping  actually  to 
possess  his  aid,  he  would  have  given  him  eve^ 
ry  encouragement ;  for  being  driven  to  fbar 
for  his  own  state  and  welj-l^ing,  he  thouffht 
he  ought  not  to  reject  any  means  of  sarelT 
that  fell  in  his  way.    Pescara  is  now  dead, 
and  God  knows  the  truth  and  with  what  in- 
tentions he  conducted  himself  m  this  matter. 
Thus  much,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  suck 
a  proposition  was  sent  in  his  name  to  his  bo^ 
liness ;  and  when  his  holiness  sent  to  question 
him  on  the  subject,  so  far  firom  denying  it,  ho 
personally  confirmed  what  had  been  stated 
by  others  in  his  name.    And  though  such  pro- 
ceedings took  place,  God  knows  that  his  hc^ 
ness  was  led  mto  them  more  by  necessiqr 
than  b^  choice;  testimony  whereof  will  bo 
found  m  many  letters  written  at  the  time  to 
his  holiness^s  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court,  di> 
recting  that  his  majesty's  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  ruinously  bad  sjrstem  he  was  pur- 
suing, and  that  he  should  be  intreated  for  the 
love  of  God  to  adopt  a  different  course ;  foras- 
much as  it  was  not  possible  that  Italy,  though 
won,  should  be  retained  otherwise  than  by  love, 
and  l^  a  certain  system  which  should  serve 
to  satisfy  the  general  mind.    But  all  being  of 
no  avail,  and  his  majesty  putting  an  end  to  all 
doubts  that  had  subsisted  as  to  his  intentioiis 
to  seize  on  the  state  of  Milan,  under  cover  of 
the  name'of  Girolamo  Morone,  and  upon  the 
pretext  that  the  duke  had  been  disposed  to  re- 
bel against  his  imperial  majesty,  still  the  pope 
persisted  in  trying  fair  means,  and  was  ready 
to  meet  the  emperor's  wishes  if  the  emperor 
would  not  meet  his;  if  so,  the  duke  might  be 
leflin  possession  of  Milan,  that  having  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  wars  in  Italy.    So  litUe 
was  the  pope's  success  cm  this  score,  that  on 
this  desire  of  his  being  communicated  to  the 
emperor,  at  the  time  his  imperial  majesly  was 
disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian king,  he  refused  to  comply  with  it    And 
whereas  if  his  imperial  majesty  had   firrt 
agreed  with  the  pope,  he  might  have  acquired 
more  advantage,  and  afterwards  established  a 
more  solid  treaty  with  the  most  Christian 
king,  his  refusal  to  agree  with  his  holiness 
served  but  to  make  alibis  arrangements  with 
the  king  the  more  futile;*  inasmuch  as  die 
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king,  irat  beinf  mclaed  to  obf^nre  them, 
womd  find  himself  linked  with  discontented 
eMOciates,  and  would  make  the  less  account 
of  his  imperial  majesty.    It  is  impossible  to 
coooeiTe  whence  sprang  so  great  an  aversion 
•&  the  emperor's  part  to  embrace  the  pope : 
be  had  never  yet,  m  fact,  received  any  ofience 
from  his  holiness,  who  had  sent  his  nephew  as 
legate  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  treat  of  these 
natters,  so  that  he  might  know  how  much  the 
pope  had  them  at  heart;  and  who  had  sought 
to  gratify  him  in  every  way, — among  others, 
in  grafting  the  matrimonial   dispensation, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  was  of  import- 
anee  towards  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  good  intelligence  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  a  means 
of  proourisff  the  emperor  money  by  way  of 
dowry,  ao^  the  succession  to  the  crown."^ 
Nevertheless,  his  imperial  majestv,  totally 
«MBoved  by  these  considerations,  forced  his 
holiness  to  g^ve  himself  up  to  those  who 
•ought  his  alliance*    And  now,  when  the 
pope  entered  into  a  league  with  the  most 
Christian  king,  and  with  Uie  other  princes  and 
potentates,  fx  the  common  defence,  and  prin- 
e^Nilly  to  efiect  an  universal  peace,  the  em- 
peior,  OB  learning  it,  wa«  then  willing  to 
Qaite  with  the  pope,  and  sent  to  ofier  him, 
through  Signor  Don  Ugo  di  Moocada,  not  only 
what  hishdiness  had  urgently  demanded  and 
iatreated,  but  even  what  he  had  never  hoped 
he  could  posBibly  obtain.    And  if  his  majesty 
will  urge  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  aspersion 
of  his  hdinesa,  that  when  the  offer  was  made 
to  the  latter  through  Signor  Don  Ugo  as  afore- 
said, he  vifould  not  accept  it,  let  him  not  lay 
the  Uame  on  his  holiness,  who,  while  it  was 
in  his  own  power,  oflbred  to  content  himself 
with  little  enough;  but  let  him  blame  the 
waat  of  judgment  of  those  who,  when  the  op- 
pertoitiw  is  in  their  hand,  will  not  consent  to 
one,  and  come  forward  to  bid  a  hundred  out 
of  season.    The  pope  was  perfectly  justified 
in  acting  thus  at  a  time  when  his  majesty  re- 
fbsed  to  enter  into  a  league  upon  honourable 
conditions,  and  when  the  enterprises  in  hand 
were  turning  out  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
seemed  hardly  a  possibility  of  not  arriving  at 
the  common  object    Now  if  any  one  suppose 
that  the  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  was 
not  likely  to  prove  easy,  the  contrary  will  ap- 
pear from  the  issue  of  Frusolone,  and  firom 
the  conquest  of  so  many  territories,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  holiness  could 
have  eent  the  same  forces  thither  in  the  be- 
ginning, whUst  thev  were  not  in  a  condition 
in  the  kingdom  suodenly  to  make  such  great 
preparations  as  they  hardly  obtained  in  many 


ing   ih»   pMHf*  BMkflf   better  eenae  without   It.— 
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*  We  see  Uiet  Uie  lapfe  of  Poriotil  to  tke  crown  of 
•piOa  WM  tho««lit  or  In  UW. 


months  with  waiting  aid  from  Spain.    And 
whilst  his  holiness  failed  not  even  in  hostility 
to  be  a  friend,  and  to  be  willing  to  act  ratter 
as  a  father,  threatening  rather  than  hurting, 
and  proceeding  with  all  sinceritr,  and  not 
failing  to  descend  even  to  terms  below  hisdig- 
nitv,  m  entering  into  arrangements  with  the 
Colonnas,  his  own  subjects,  so  that  he  might 
remove  every  ground  of  suspicion,  and  never 
thrust  the  steel  so  fitr  forward  that  he  cooki 
not  on  drawing  it  back  easily  heal  the  wound; 
even  then  that  treason  was  devised  against 
his  holiness,  which  is  known  to  every  one,  and 
the  unutterable  guilt  of  which  silence  can  best 
express,  wherein  it  is  true  that  if  his  majesty 
was  not  acting  and  consenting,  at  least  he 
showed  no  great  displeasure  at  it;  for  it 
seemed  that  the  armament  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions the  emperor  could  ever  make  had  no 
other  object  than  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
justice  the  pope  had  inflicted  on  the  Colonnas, 
by  ruining  four  of  their  castles.    I  will  not 
dispute  about  the  truce  made  this  September 
in  the  castle  by  Signor  Don  Ugo,  or  inquire 
whether  it  was  observed  or  not;  but  the  ab- 
solution of  the  Colonnas  did  not  so  tie  up  the 
pope's  hands  that  he  could  not  and  ought  not 
to  punish  them,  they  being  his  own  subjects. 
And  if  there  had  been  any  possibility  of  re- 
lying on  the  observance  of  the  truce  between 
our  lord  and  the  emperor,  it  would  have  been 
observed  on  our  lord's  part,  though  he  was 
never  the  first  to  break  it:  but  as  it  was  not 
observed  either  here  or  in  Lombardy,  fVom 
whence,  whilst  the  truce  was  still  unexpired, 
twelve  thousand  lansquenets  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  church,  whilst  those  in  that 
quarter  did  their  very  worst, — and  tiie  vice- 
roy of  Naples  wrote  letters,  which  were  in- 
tercepted, wherein  he  besought  the  signory  to 
hasten  the  arrival  of  their  forces,  so  as  to  catch 
the  pope  unprepared,  and  complete  what  had 
been  lefluneffected  at  the  firstblow,— our  loi^ 
could  not  so  &r  fail  of  what  was  due  to  him- 
self as  not  to  send  and  procure  forces  from 
Lombardy ;  and  thou^  these  arrived  in  time 
to  cause  a  diversion  within  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  quit  the 
fi^ntiers,— the  ruin  of  the  castles  of  the  Col- 
onnas was  more  owing  to  their  disobedience 
in  refusing  to  harbour  the  troops  than  to  any 
thing  else,— and  likewise  the  pope  gave  leave 
to  Andrew  Doria  to  go  and  intercept  that  fleet, 
of  which  his  holiness  had  l^d  such  freqooit 
intelligence  that  it  was  designed  for  his  de- 
struction.   It  is  impossible,  without  passii^ 
censure  on  his  holiness  for  his  little  regard  to 
his  own  welfare  and  dignity,  to  tell,  indespite 
of  how  many  urgent  legitimate  occasions,  he 
never  for  so  long  a  time  abandoned  his  love 
for  the  emperor;  and  after  there  began  to  be 
some  division  between  them,  how  often  he  not 
merely  waited  to  be  ofiered,  but  went  oat  of  • 
his  way  to  seek  means  of  acoommodation. 
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tiioagh  no  ^;ood  had  come  to  him  efther  of  the 
first  propositions  or  of  the  subsequent  reconcil- 
iations. Now  while  matters  were  in  a  more 
violent  condition  than  ever,  comes  the  father- 
general  of  the  Minorites,  to  whom,  on  his 
going  to  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
our  lord  tiie  pope  having  strongly  expressed 
his  good  feeling  towards  the  empercM',  and 
pointed  out  to  him  what  would  be  the  course 
of  proceeding  towards  obtaining  an  universal 
peace,  his  majesty  sent  him  back  with  com- 
missions in  terms  as  ample  as  could  be  desired, 
but  which  afterwards  proved  actually  ex- 
tremelv  hard.  For  when  our  lord  desired  to 
CO,  and  have  for  once  an  explanation  face  to 
Buce  with  the  emperor,  to  see  if  there  were 
any  possible  means  of  arriving  at  peace,  he 
agreed  with  the  greatest  alacrity  to  those 
tilings  which  the  emperor  desired  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  accepted  what  his  majestv  was 
pleased  to  grant;  and  when  he  wished  to 
come  to  a  positive  arrangement,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  treat  with  the  viceroy,  who  like- 
v^ise  had  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Gaetta 
with  no  less  large  ofiers  than  those  the  general 
had  made,  those  conditions  swelled  continually 
till  they  surpawed  all  possibility  of  execution 
or  endurance.  Yet  with  all  this  there  was 
nothing  so  much  afflicted  the  pope  as  his  being 
constrained  to  make  terms  alone  with  the  em- 
peror in  Italy ;  because,  what  induced  him  to 
do  so,  even  to  his  own  very  great  loss  and 
dismce,  was  the  efiectin?  of  union  and  peace 
in  Italy,  and  the  being  able  to  go  along  witii 
the  emperor:  but  this  could  not  be  if  Venice 
were  not  a  consenting  party ;  wherefore,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  me  signory,  the  viceroy 
being  at  Frusolone,  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  on  for  eight  days,  in  which  time  a  re- 
ply might  be  hid  from  Venice ;  and  Si^re 
Cesare  Fieramosca,  being  the  bearer  of  it,  did 
not  arrive  till  hostilities  had  been  actually  re- 
sumed, and  Frusolone  freed  from  siege,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  In  the  whole  of 
this  ne^iation  it  is  certain  that  his  holiness 
acted  sincerely,  and  so  too  did  the  most  reve- 
rend legate ;  but  the  enemy  being  already  at 
their  post,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  it 
^as  not  possible  to  deal  with  two  dififerent 
things  at  the  same  time.  It  might  excite  sur- 
prise, that  after  the  pope  had  made  trial  of 
the  disposition  of  the  party,  and  had  been 
cheated  and  left  in  the  lurch,  injured  and  in- 
sulted, he  should  now  thrust  himself  upon  a 
peace  or  a  truce  of  this  sort,  and  that  too  de- 
liberately, and  with  his  eyes  open,  without 
any  necessity,  urged  by  no  fear  of  loss,  se- 
cure of  gaining,  not  knowing  what  firiendship 
he  might  acquire,  but  certain  of  alienating 
and  exciting  the  hostility  of  everybody,  and 
of  those  especially  who  loved  his  holiness  in 
their  hearts.  But  his  holiness  having  proved 
that  (Sod  was  not  pleased  there  should  be  war, 
(for  to  nothing  else  call  be  attributed  the  &ct, 


that -whereas  his  holmess  had  made  every  cfC> 
fort  to  avoid  war,  yet,  after  it  had  actually 
oommenced  with  such  advantages  on  his  side, 
it  nevertheless  ended  moat  disastrooslv,  un- 
happy Christendom  being  afflicted  and  desola* 
ted  by  cursives  in  a  manner  too  horriUe  to 
think  of,  as  if  we  had  a  mind  to  leave  litUe 
for  the  Turks  to  do  towards  completing  iti 
ruin,)  he  deemed  that  no  human  consideratiooy 
however  important,  ouffht  to  avail  to  hinder 
his  holiness  from  seekmg  peace  in  company 
with  every  one,  and  fVom  making  it  by  him- 
self if  he  could  not  have  it  in  coojunctioQ 
with  others.  In  these  views  he  was  especial- 
ly confirmed  by  the  receipt  of  news  represent- 
ing  the  emperor  as  disposed  to  what  is  woni 
to  move  his  holiness  in  a  wonderful  degree ; 
for  his  holiness  had  received  at  that  time 
through  Siffnore  Cesare  and  through  Fm>Io 
di  Arezzo,  letters  under  his  majesty's  hand  of 
that  kind  that  was  necessary,  seeing  that  ani 
agreement  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
promised  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  whilst 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  the  exist- 
ence of  a  worse  man  than  the  emperor  wocpd 
be  if  he  had  devised  this  way  of  ruining  the 
pope, — a  scheme  which  would  have  been  most 
unworthy  of  the  basest  of  men,  much  more  <^ 
the  greatest  among  Christians.  But  ^r  be 
all  possible  imaginings  of  any  such  thing,  and 
rather  let  it  be  thought  that  Grod  had  permit- 
ted it  to  prove  us,  and  to  give  his  majesty  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  more  pietv,  good- 
ness, and  mith,  and  more  fuUy  controlling  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  than  ever  was  granted 
to  any  sovereign  bom.  All  the  pope's  papers 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
they  will  have  carried  off  among  others  a 
new  capitulation  made  by  his  holiness  five  or 
six  days  at  most  before  the  downfal  of  Rome» 
in  which  if  he  again  united  himself  with  the 
lea^rue,  and  consented  to  many  conditions  pre- 
judicial to  his  imperial  majesty,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  can  be  cast  up  against  his  holiness 
by  any  of  the  emperor's  partisans ;  for  they 
could  not  do  so  without  exposing  ^eb*  own 
faults  and  failings :  for,  supposing  it  were  true 
that  there  was  no  restraining  Bourbon  from 
his  purpose  of  seeking  the  pope's  destructioq, 
certain  it  is  that  there  were  many  others  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  both  infantry  and  men  ait 
arms,  and  principal  personages,  who  would 
have  obeyed  the  emperor's  commands  had 
they  been  properly  conveyed  to  them;  and 
had  Bourbon  been  depriv^  of  such  support, 
he  wouki  have  been  in  no  very  good  condition 
for  prosecuting  his  desi^.  And  sopposinff 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  do  this,  though 
no  valid  excuse  for  not  doing  it  can  be  ofibrM, 
what  justification  can  be  oltered  for  the  fiust 
that  when  his  holiness  had  fulfilled  all  the 
ccmditions  of  the  capitulation  made  with  the 
viceroy,  (as  you,  most  reverend  Sir,  may  sadsQr 
yourself  by  reading  over  the  copy  of  the  capita- 
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IttioD  which  yoQ  will  take  with  you,)  and  when 
his  hoiinefis  demanded  in  return  the  payment  of 
the  infantry  and  men-at-arme  who  luid  bound 
themselvee  to  every  request  of  his,  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  done :  so  that  bis  holiness,  having 
met  with  nothing  like  reciprocity  in  the  exe- 
cation  of  this  capitulation,— on  the  one  hand, 
thinn  having  been  done  that  ought  not,  and 
on  tne  other,  aid  having  been  withheld  that 
ought  to  have  been  afl^raed, — I  know  not  how 
•sy  of  the  pacty  can  think  of  vilifying  his  holi- 
ness (bra  thing  done  through  sheer  necessity 
induced  by  themselves,  and  which  his  holiness 
so  long  delayed  to  do,  that  it  proved  his  ruin 
I  Imow  not,  I  say,  how  they  can  catch  at  this 
as  aground  of  quarrel  against  us. 

[The  very  enemies  ofhts  holiness  will  not 
deny  that  he  announced  his  intention 
making  advances  to  the  emperor  at  a  time 
when  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  was  moved 

»  anything  else  than  by  zeal  for  the  welfare 
Christians ;  the  suggestion  having  occurred 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
king  of  Hungary *s  death  and  the  loss  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  holiness  having  discussed 
and  terminated  the  matter  in  consistory  two 
or  three  days  before  the  entry  of  the  Col* 
onnas  into  Rome.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  any 
one  will  be  gross  enough  to  believe  that  the 
pope  was  led  to  show  all  this  favour  to  the 
emperor  by  his  foresight  forsooth  of  that  storm ; 
fyr  it  was  not  of  such  a  kind  that  had  it  been 
known  three  hours  beforehand,  not  to  say 
three  days,  it  might  not  have  been  quelled 
with  a  very  little  noise. 

[The  conditions  conveyed  to  our  lord  by 
the  fiitber-general  were  these :  first,  the  em- 
peror desired  peace  with  his  holiness,  and  if 
Dy  chance  on  the  arrival  of  the  father-general, 
_he  should  find  the  afibirs  of  his  holiness  and 
of  the  church  ruined,  the  emperor  was  con- 
tent that  all  things  should  be  restored  to  their 
first  condition,  and  that  peace  should  be 
granted  to  every  one  in  Italy,  he  having  no 
desire  for  a  hand*sbreadth  of  ground  there 
either  for  himself  or  his  brother,  but  to  leave 
every  one  in  possession  of  what  was  his  of 
old :  the  duke  of  Milan's  afiair  was  to  be  tried 
judicially  by  judges  appointed  by  his  holiness 
and  his  majesty,  and  if  he  were  acquitted,  he 
should  be  restored;  if  condemned,  his  territo- 
ries should  be  given  to  Bourbon ;  and  Fnuce 
would  be  content  to  grant  money,  a  thing  it 
had  not  before  been  willing  to  do ;  and  thie 
sum  he  named  was  the  same  as  that  the  most 
Christian  king  had  sent  to  ofier,  that  is,  two 
millions  of  gold.  These  conditions  the  pope 
accepted  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  able  to  sub- 
stantiate their  validity,  and  subscribed  them 
under  his  hand ;  but  they  were  not  approved 
by  the  others,  who,  as  you,  most  reverend  Sir, 
are  aware,  added  intolerable  demands.  Now, 
since  it  cannot  be  presumed  but  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  dealt  in  earnest,  and  with  that 


sincerity  which  becomes  so  great  a  monarch; 
and  these  his  propositions  and  embassies 
evincing  so  much  moderation  and  kindness  of 
feeling  towards  our  lord,  whilst  his  majesty 
was  not  aware  what  was  his  holiness's  dispo- 
sition towards  him,  and  whilst  he  thought 
that  his  arms  were  so  omnipotent  in  Italy 
through  his  lansquenets  and  the  fleet  sent 
hither,  that  they  had  carried  all  before  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that,  when  he 
shall  be  informed  that  if  his  majesty  sent  the 
pope  testimonies  of  his  good-will,  they  were 
fully  reciprocated  on  the  part  of  his  holinessi 
and  that  his  forces  encourtered  such  resist- 
ance here  that  his  holiness,  in  laying  down 
his  arms  rather  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  im- 
perial majesty  than  received  one,  as  I  have 
before  sakl,  and  as  is  most  clear,  and  that  all 
the  subsequent  calamities  rest  on  the  faith 
and  name  of  his  majesty,  in  whom  our  lord 
confided :  in  that  case  the  emperor  will  not 
only  see  that  it  will  be  like  himself  if  he  shaU 
spontaneously  show  kindness  and  evince  a 
readiness  to  make  reparation  to  his  holiness 
and  the  church,  but  he  will  even  seek  to  in- 
crease that  his  natural  disposition  in  propor- 
tion as  he  wishes  to  escape  this  obloquy,  and 
by  an  easy  transition  to  convert  the  ignominy 
that  would  otherwise  attend  him  into  perpe- 
tual glory,*  made  so  much  the  more  illustri- 
ous and  stable  by  himself,  as  others,  such  as 
his  ministers,  have  sought  to  sink  and  obscure 
it.  And  the  acts  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  to  this  end  for  the  church  individuallyt 
and  for  its  restoration,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
which  would  efihce  the  disasters  of  Italy,  and 
of  all  Christendom,  supposing  the  emperor  to 
look  more  to  their  pacification  than  to  any  oth- 
er emolument,  will  be  easily  discovered  pro- 
vided the  disposition  and  the  judgment  to  wish 
for  and  to  know  wherein  consists  what  is 
truly  for  the  general  good  be  present. 

[Not  to  enter  into  the  causes  whereby  we 
were  compelled  to  take  up  arms,  a  subject 
which  would  occupy  too  much  time,  we  shall 
only  say,  that  we  never  took  them  up  from 
hatred  or  ill-will  towards  the  emperor,  or  from 
ambition  to  aggrandize  our  state,  or  that  of 
any  one  belongmg  to  us,  but  solely  from  the 
necessity  in  which  it  seemed  to  us  were 
placed  our  liberty  and  our  state,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  tlie  states  of  Italy  in  general,  and  to 
prove  to  the  world  and  to  the  emperor  him- 
self if  he  sought  to  oppress  us,  that  we  could 
not  and  would  not  enaure  it  witiiout  making 
every  efibrt  in  our  own  defence;  insomuch 
that  his  majesty,  if  he  was  of  that  mind, 
which  we  never  doubted,  might  understand 
that  matters  were  not  likely  to  succeed  with 


*  [The  paange  in  Uie  original  is  obtcnre ;  bm  I  tkiak  ii 
intelligible  in  a  different  meaning  (torn  that  which  woali 
be  put  upon  it  by  Ranke's  su^ested  addition  of  two 
worda.    See  the  Italian  aupnu—TkuftLATOiu] 
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him  80  easily  as  others>  perhaps,  had  given 
him  to  suppose :  or  if  we  were  deceived  in 
thus  supposing  that  his  majesty  intended  as 
mischief,  and  if  those  suspicions  should  prove 
to  have  risen  rather  from  the  conduct  of  min- 
isters than  from  any  other  cause;  that  then, 
upon  his  roajesty*s  giving  us  full  assurance 
of  this,  good  peace  and  ^iendship  might  en- 
sue not  only  between  us  in  particular  and  his 
majesty,  but  embracing  also  those  other  sov- 
ereigns and  signers  with  whom  we  had  been 
leagued  for  no  other  end  than  to  defend  our- 
selves from  the  villany  done  us,  or  once  more 
to  bring  about  peace  in  wretched  Christen- 
dom upon  honourable  and  reas(mable  condi- 
tions. And  if  when  Don  Ugo  came  hither, 
bis  majesty  had  communicated  to  us  those 
conditions  which  in  all  honour  appeared  to 
him  necessary  thereto,  we  should  have  deem- 
ed it  the  greatest  blessing  that  God  could  be- 
stow on  us,  th^t  one  day  should  behold  as  it 
were  the  taking  up  and  the  laying  down  of 
ftrms.  And  that  what  we  state  to  have  al- 
ways been  the  purpose  of  our  mind  was  truly 
so,  appears  from  the  disposition  in  which  we 
were  found  by  the  general  of  the  Franciscans, 
to  whom  we  communicated  a  year  ago,  when 
he  was  here  on  his  wav  to  Spain,  the  grounds 
which  we  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy 
had  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor,  and 
charged  him  on  our  part  to  lay  all  these  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  to  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  was  willing  to  attend  to  our 
counsels  and  prayers,  which  all  tended  to  the 
praise  and  service  of  God,  and  to  his  own 
benefit  as  well  as  ours,  he  would  always  find 
on  our  part  that  friendship  he  had  before  made 
proof  of;  and  when  the  said  general  was  sent 
back  to  us  a^in  some  months  afterwards,  he 
brought  us  his  majesty's  most  courteous  reply, 
that  he  was  content  (to  use  his  own  words) 
to  accept  as  commands  the  counsels  we  had 
sent  him  :  and  to  give  assurance  of  this,  he 
stated  amon^  other  resolutions,  that  he  was 
content  to  release  the  sons  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian maiesty  for  the  ransom  that  had  been 
offered  him  by  his  majesty,  a  thing  that  till 
then  he  had  never  been  willing  to  da  In 
addition  to  which  he  promised,  that  if  all  Italy 
was  in  his  power,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  say 
at  the  time  the  general  was  in  Rome,  he  was 
content,  in  order  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who 
sought  to  slander  him  by  imputing  to  him  an 
intention  of  keeping  possession  of  it,  to  restore 
everything  there  to  its  pristine  state,  and  to 
show,  that  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  most 
serene  brother,  he  desired  one  hand's-breadth 
of  territory  in  that  country  beyond  what  had 
belonged  of  old  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And 
that  his  words  might  be  accompanied  by  fiicts, 
the  general  was  furnished  with  the  most  am- 
ple authority  to  arrange  every  thing  either 
with  Don  Ugo,  or  with  the  viceroy,  if  he 
should  have  arrived  in  Italy  when  he  came 


here.  How  great  was  our  satis&ction  here, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe ;  and  an  hour  ap* 
peared  to  us  a  thousand  years  in  our  impa- 
tience to  come  to  some  sort  of  general  agree- 
ment to  lav  down  arm&  And  when  the  vice- 
roy arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  sent 
to  us  from  San  Stefl&no,  where  he  first  put 
into  port  in  these  seas,  by  the  commandant 
Pignalosa,  the  fairest  possible  words,  in  no 
respect  different  from  what  had  been  uttered 
by  the  general,  we  rendered  thanks  to  God 
that  the  pleasure  we  had  received  firom  the 
general's  embassy  was  not  to  be  alloyed  by 
any  doubt,  the  same  being  confirmed  to  us  by 
the  viceroy,  who  comforted  us  in  every  re- 
spect by  makinff  known  to  us  the  emperor's 
commission,  and  further  assured  us  that  no 
one  could  feel  more  alacrity  than  himself  to 
give  it  effect  How  totally  all  this  was  re- 
versed in  fiict,  there  needs  no  ^reat  effort  to 
tell ;  for  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know 
the  exceedingly  harsh,  intolerable,  and  igno- 
minious conditions  that  were  demanded  on  the 
viceroy's  part,  we  having  made  no  delay  in 
praying  him  to  hasten  to  state  the  conditions 
attach^  to  such  welcome  promises.  And 
whereas  we  expected  to  hear  still  better  news 
than  had  yet  been  told  us,  it  being  always 
usual  to  keep  back  the  best  things  for  the 
last,  to  make  them  taste  more  gratefully,  not 
only  were  we  disappointed  of  finding  any- 
thing of  what  we  had  been  led  to  expect,  but 
we  met  with  the  very  contrary ;  as  firstly,  we 
found  that  no  hith  whatever  was  placed  in  us, 
as  if  no  o^e  in  truth  could  ofier  any  favoura- 
ble testimony  for  us  in  that  respect;  and  that 
there  was  demanded  of  us  by  way  of  security 
the  best  part  of  our  state  and  of  the  si|[norv 
of  Florence,  and  then  a  sum  of  money,  intol- 
erable to  one  who  possessed  mountains  of 
gold,  much  more  to  us  who,  as  every  one 
was  aware,  had  not  a  carlino ;  that  it  was 
required,  to  our  great  disgrace,  and  to  the 
still  greater  disgrace  of  the  emperor,  that  we 
shouki  reinstate  those  who,  in  violation  of 
every  duty  human  and  divine,  had  come  so 
treasonably  to  assail  the  person  of  our  lord 
the  pope,  and  to  sack  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  sacred  palace;  and  that  it  was  insist* 
ed  on  without  the  least  respect,  that  we  should 
further  stringently  bind  ourselves  to  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  all  the  world  knowing  how  much 
voluntary  zeal  to  that  effect  we  disphiyed  at 
the  time  when  mostof  all  we  were  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition :  and,  not  to  go  into  all  other 
particulars,  that  it  was  required  that  we 
should  make  terms  apart  and  alone,  which 
we  could  not  do  if  we  were  disposed  to  facili- 
tate the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  for 
which  we  were  willing  to  make  this  begin- 
ning. And  there  being  no  possibility  of  mov- 
ing the  viceroy  from  these  his  intolerable  de- 
mands, and  he  actually  invading  our  territo- 
ries without  any  cause,  though  we  at  all  tunes 
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and  during^  the  ft w  previoas  months  had  for- 
borne to  molest  those  of  the  emperor  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  arrival  or  Cesare  Fi- 
eramosca  took  place  in  the  interim;  and 
whereas  he  found  the  viceroy  already  in  the 
state  of  the  church,  we  believe  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  such  orders  on  the  emperor's 
part  to  his  excellency,  that  if  they  had  been 
obeyed,  things  would  not  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  pass.  And  whilst  his  excellency 
strove  to  do  at  once  two  very  opposite  things, 
— the  one  being  to  show  that  he  had  not 
done  ill  in  going  so  far,  or  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  he  thought  he  had  of  winning  the 
whole  prize ;  the  o£er  being  to  obey  the  em- 
peror's commands,  which  were,  that  an  agree- 
ment should  by  ail  means  be  come  to; — the 
consequence  was,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  come  to  pass  to  this  hour :  for 
his  excellency  fbund  he  was  deceived  and 
could  not  do  what  he  intended ;  and  Si^nor 
Cesare  coming  forward  with  proposals  K>r  a 
truce  of  eight  days,  till  an  answer  should  be 
received  as  to  whether  the  signory  of  Venice 
would  join  in  the  arrangement,  when  he  ar- 
rived on  the  ground  he  round  the  armies  actu- 
ally engaged,  and  so  to  this  day  the  matter 
never  went  any  further ;  except  that  notwith- 
standing this  event,  and  knowing  (br  certain 
that  we  were  most  secure  in  Lraibardy  and 
in  Tuscany,  by  reason  of  the  satisfiictory  pre- 
parations there,  and  the  vast  number  of  troops 
of  the  whole  league  in  those  parts,  and  know- 
ing too*  that  there  was  no  remedy  whatever 
for  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  experience 
had  begun  to  demonstrate,  we  never  abandon- 
ed our^  longing  desire  and  our  eflR>rt8  for 
peace.  And  the  sole  gratification  we  derived 
from  the  fact  that  events  had  turned  out  so 
prosperously  for  ourselves  was,  that  it  enabled 
US  to  show  that  if  we  desired  peace  it  was 
from  sound  judgment  and  of  our  own  good 
will,  not  from  necessitv ;  and  to  demonstrate 
to  the  emperor  that  if  he  was  sincere,  as  we 
believed,  in  his  instructions  to  the  father- 
general,  purporting  that  even  if  everything 
were  at  his  absolute  disposal  matters  should 
be  restored  to  their  primitive  state,  we  who 
were  actually  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
•uppoeed  himself  to  be,  were  feady  to  do 
what  he  had  purpoeod  on  his  part  This  in- 
tention of  ours  was  rendered  still  more  in- 
tense by  letters  written  with  the  emperor's 
hand,  among  which  were  the  last  two  we  re- 
ceived through  Cesare  Fieramosca,  and  Paolo 
di  Arexza,  our  servant,  which  are  of  soch 
tenour  that,  relying  on  these  letters  alone, 
we  should  have  seemed  sately  warranted  in 
placing  the  whole  world,  and  even  our  very 
soul,  in  the  emperor's  hands;  so  earnestly  did 
his  majesty  conjure  us  to  believe  his  words, 
which  were  fnll  of  such  satisfaction,  such 
promise  and  assurances  of  aid,  that  we  could 
not  have  desired  anything  better.    And  as  in 


treathig  for  peace,  we  never  desisted  from 
preparations  for  war,  so  long  as  we  were  un- 
certain what  reciprocity  should  be  shown  as, 
so  there  being  two  chiefs  in  Italy,  Bourixm 
and  the  viceroy,  we  took  pains  to  understand 
clearly  whether  it  was  necessary  to  treat  with 
but  one  of  them,  and  if  his  decisions  dioald 
be  binding  on  both,  or  with  both  separatdy ; 
so  that  if  what  has  happened  should  occur, 
we  should  not  be  as  chargeable  with  lack  &[ 
prudence  as  others  are  with  faults  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Now,  finding  that  the  vicerp^r  had 
the  sole  power  of  treating  with  ns,  we  wished 
to  have  this  put  in  the  clearest  light,  and  not 
to  trust  simply  to  the  declarations  of  the  &ther- 
general.  Signer  Cesare,  the  viceroy  himself^ 
Paulo  d' Arezzo,  a  nd  Bourbon,  but  to  u  nderstand 
from  the  said  Bourbon,  not  once  but  a  thousand 
times,  and  through  divers  persons,  ifhe  wasdi^ 
posed  to  obey,  and  ifhe  would  refuse  to  make 
any  reply  touching  what  concerned  the  vice- 
roy, should  it  be  proposed  to  treat  with  himself 
ndividually.  Now  it  was  easy  for  him,  as  It 
IS  for  everybody,  to  cloak  over  his  designs 
witii  a  show  of  virtue,  and  to  efiect  by  fraod 
wlnt  he  could  not  do  honestly  and  openly,  as 
(come  it  whence  it  might,  f^ud  we  thiidi 
there  was,  though  we  cannot  tell  whence  it 
proceeded)  seems  to  have  been  done  by  ns, 
who  it  is  manifest  used  all  possible  diligence 
to  avoid  being  deceived ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  at  times  we  seemed  to  be  superstitiovu 
and  deserving  of  censure.  For  since  we  had 
warrantv  both  by  letters  and  by  word  of 
mouth  from  the  emperor  of  his  good  feeling, 
and  Uiat  Bourbon  would  obey  the  viceroy,  and 
since  by  way  of  precaution  his  maiesty  had 
given  firesh  letters  to  Paulo,  touchmg  this 
obedience  to  the  viceroy,  directed  to  the  said 
Bourbcm,  and  the  whole  negociation  was  con- 
ducted with  such  ample  powers  from  his  bmip 
jesty  as  ought  to  have  sufficed,  and  Bourbon 
had  expressied  his  readiness  to  submit  in  every 
respect  to  the  viceroy,  and  the  latter  was  a^ 
terwards  content  to  pot  himself  into  our  power, 
so  strongly  did  every  thing  tend  towards  be- 
guiling us  into  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
placed,  tiiat  I  know  not,  taking  all  the  cir* 
cumstances  into  consideration,  now  it  would 
be  humanly  possible  to  find  more  reasons  than 
we  had  for  trusting  the  simple  fhith  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  But  to  speak  only  of  our 
own  proceedings,  it  was  much  more  lawfid 
and  easy  for  us,  without  incurring  the  infiimy 
of  breach  of  fiiith  or  any  other  disgrace,  to 
use  the  opportunitv  presented  by  fortune  to 
hold  ourselves  perfectly  secure  in  Lombardyt 
(which  we  were  to  such  a  degree  that  Bour> 
bon  would  never  have  advanced  if  the  amy 
of  the  league  had  not  cotAed  in  conse<juence 
of  the  earnest  prosecution  of  the  ne^tiatioBB 
for  peace,)  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  ad- 
vantage to  follow  up  the  war  in  Naples,  eeiae 
Ithe  whole  kingdom  except  two  or  three  te- 
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tresBes,  pren  op  then  to  other  places  whexe 
the  emperor  might  have  sustained  loss  and 
discredit,  and  in  strict  union  with  the  confede- 
rates render  all  his  designs  more  difficult 
But  whereas  it  seemed  to  us  that  God's  ser- 
vice and  unhappy  Christendom  required  peace, 
we  purposed  to  forefgo  every  ffreat  acquisi- 
tion or  victory  we  mi^ht  have  nad,  and  to  oA 
fend  all  the  Christian  and  Italian  princes, 
without  at  all  knowing  what  we  were  to  look 
to  get,  but  thinking  we  should  come  off  well 
enough  if  the  emperor's  mind  were  such  as 
his  majesty  had  endeavoured  by  so  many 
proofs  to  make  it  ^ppoar.  And  we  made  very 
little  account  ofofifending  the  other  Christian 

Srinces,  who  would  very  soon  have  been  un- 
er  great  obli^tions  to  us  if  that  had  ensued 
which  his  majesty  had  so  strongly  assured  us 
of^ — namely,  that  if  we  came  to  terms  with 
him,  he  would  put  into  our  hands  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  and  a^ement  with  the  Chris- 
tian prmces.  And  if  any  one  should  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  acted  with  other 
views,  nothing  could  exceed  the  malignity  of 
such  a  person,  supposing  him  to  km>w  us; 
riiould  he  not  know  us,  and  should  he  take 
the  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  our  life 
and  conduct,  he  will  find  on  all  hands  that 
our  desires  have  been  invariably  worthy  and 
our  conduct  virtuous,  and  that  to  such  motives 
we  have  postponed  every  other  interest ;  and 
if  we  have  nevertheless  been  unfortunate, 
thongh  we  receive  at  the  hands  of  God  with 
all  humility  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  inflict, 
still  are  we  most  grievously  wronged  by  men, 
and  above  all  by  those  who,  (though  op  to  a 
certain  time  they  may  shelter  themselves  by 
force  and  by  the  disobedience  of  others,  whilst 
if  reason  were  to  be  heard  there  would  be 
enough  to  say  against  them)  ought  now  and 
for  some  time  past,  to  have  acted  diffisrently 
both  for  their  own  hcmour  and  in  considera- 
tion of  what  they  owe  to  God  and  the  world. 
We  entered  into  the  treaty  afterwards  made 
at  Florence  with  Bourbon's  people  through 
the  mediation  of  the  viceroy,  and  which  was 
not  observed,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  seem 
as  though  we  cherished  the  design  of  doing  ill 
to  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  our  beiug 
thus  treated,  whom  we  leave  to  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God :  fh)m  his  mercy  to  us  and  to  his 
chnrch  let  us  hojpe  only  in  the  piety,  the  faith, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  emperor,  that  since  we 
have  been  brought  to  our  present  condition 
throujgfh  the  opinion  we  entertained  of  him, 
be  will  treat  us  accordingly,  and  exalt  us  in 
priMwrtion  as  we  are  now  brought  low.  Let 
as  look  to  his  majesty  for  such  satis&etion  for 
the  hdfinite  contumely  and  injuries  we  have 
sustained,  as  may  accord  with  his  ^preatness 
and  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  if  indeed  it 
be  possible  that  any  amends  can  be  equiva- 
Imit  to  the  least  part  of  our  wrongs.  We 
viii  not  descend  to  particulars,  to  take  off  the 


spontaneous  grace  of  the  suggestions  which 
we  cannot  but  think  will  occur  to  him,  and 
which  he  will  send  and  offer  u&  Only  let  us 
say,  that  putting  at  the  very  lowest  what  can 
be  asked,  and  which  it  would  rather  be  a  dis- 
grace for  his  majesty  not  to  grant  and  for  us 
not  to  ask,  than  the  performance  thereof 
would  be  difficult,  his  majesty  ought  to  com- 
ply with  these  terms : — 

[That  we,  our  own  person,  the  sacred  col- 
leffe  and  the  court,  be  restored  in  all  tempo- 
ralities and  spiritualities  to  that  footing  on 
which  we  stood  at  the  time  the  preliminaries 
were  entered  into  with  the  viceroy,  and  that 
we  be  not  burthened  with  the  payment  of  one 
penny. 

[And  if  any  one  on  hearing  this  shall  jeer 
us,  let  us  answer,  that  if  the  things  above 
stated  are  true,  and  it  moves  wonder  that  we 
are  appeased  with  this,  this  may  well  be  and 
with  reason:  but  if  it  appear  to  him  truly 
strange,  let  him  consider  what  kindness  he 
shows  in  thus  iudging,  whether  to  the  empe- 
ror or  to  ourselves :  for  the  emperor — ^let  him 
ponder  well  that  so  oflen  as  this  and  much 
more  is  not  promised  on  his  majesty's  part,  he 
is  thereby  made  an  accomplice  in  all  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  here :  fbr  ourselves 
— ^let  us  say  that  this  is  a  mere  perfidious  at« 
tempt  to  insinuate  slanderously,  what  no  one 
would  ever  venture  to  assert  openly.  It  is 
not  enouffh  to  take  heed  that  we  stand,  but 
likewise  now  we  stand ;  and  better  is  it  assur- 
edly that  we  do  at  the  prompting  of  virtue 
and  judgment  that  which  time  most  certainly 
will  at  last  bring  about,  in  the  life-time  of^ 
others,  if  not  m  our  own.] 

16.  Sommario  ieW  i9tofUi  i*  Italia  dalT  anno 
1512  insino  a  1527  icritto  da  Francesco 
Vettori.  [Summary  of  the  history  of  Italy 
from  1512  to  1527,  written  by  Francesco 
Vettori.] 

A  most  remarkable  little  work  by  a  sensi- 
ble man,  the  friend  of  Machiavel  and  Guicci- 
ardini,  and  one  profoundly  versed  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  of  all  the  rest  of 
Italy.  I  found  it  in  the  Corsini  library  in 
Rome,  but  I  was  only  allowed  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  it;  otherwise  I  would  have  it 
printed  as  it  highlv  deserves  to  be. 

The  plague  of  the  year  1527  having  driven 
Francesco  Vettori  from  Florence,  he  writes 
his  survey  of  recent  events  at  his  villa. 

He  directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  Floren- 
tine matters.  His  way  of  thinking  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  his  friends  above-mentioned. 
Speaking  of  the  form  of  government  ^iven  to 
his  native  city  in  the  year  1512,  which  was 
such  as  to  make  cardinal  Medici,  afterwards 
Leo  X.,  all-powerful  (**si  ridusse  la  cittlM^he 
non  si  facea  se  non  quanto  volea  il  card*  do 
Medici,")  he  adds,  people  to  be  sure  call  this 
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tjraimy ;  bat  for  his  own  part  he  knows  no 
state,  ancient  or  modem,  whether  monarchy 
Or  republic,  which  had  not  some  tinge  of  ty- 
ranny. **Tatte  quelle  repabliche  e  princi* 
pati  de'  qoali  io  ho  cognitione  per  historia  o 
che  io  ho  veduto  mi  pare  che  sentino  della 
tirannide.*'  If  the  example  of  France  or  of 
Venice  is  objected  to  him,  he  answers,  that  in 
France  the  nobility  have  the  preponderance 
in  the  state,  and  are  in  the  en^yment  of  the 
benefices;  whilst  in  Venice  three  thousand 
men  are  seen  ruling  over  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand,  not  always  with  justice ; 
and  he  lays  it  down  that  there  is  no  diference 
between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  except  that  a 
good  ruler  deserves  to  be  called  a  lung,  and 
a  bad  one  a  tyrant 

In  spite  of  the  close  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  both  the  popes  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
he  is  little  convmced  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  papal  power.  **Chi  considers  bene  la 
legge  evangel  ica,  vedri  i  pontefici,  ancora 
che  tenghlno  it  nome  di  vicario  di  Chrtsto, 
haver  iiSutto  una  nova  religione,  che  non  ve 
n*d  altro  di  Christo  che  il  nome :  il  qual  co- 
manda  la  poverty  e  loro  vogliono  la  richezza, 
comanda  la  humilt^  e  loro  vogliono  la  super 
bia,  comanda  la  obedientia  e  loro  vogliono  co- 
mandar  a  ciascuna**  [Whoever  carefully 
ccmsiders  the  law  of  the  gospel  will  perceive 
that  the  popes,  though  they  bear  the  name  of 
Christ^s  vicar,  have  introduced  a  new  religion, 
which  has  nothing  in  it  of  Christ  but  the 
name.  Christ  enjoins  poverty,  and  they  de- 
sire riches ;  he  enjoins  humility,  and  they  de- 
sire pride;  he  enjoins  obedience,  and  they 
desire  to  command  every  one.]  It  is  plain 
how  much  this  secularity,  and  its  opposition 
to  the  spiritual  principle,  prepared  the  way 
for  protestantism. 

Vettori  ascribes  the  election  of  Leo,  above 
all,  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
good-nature.  Two  terrible  popes  had  reigned 
consecutively,  and  the  worla  had  had  enough 
of  them.  Medici  was  chosen.  **  Havea  sa- 
puto  in  modo  simulare  che  era  tenuto  di  ottimi 
costumL"  [He  had  managed  appearances  so 
skilfully,  that  he  passed  for  a  man  of  excel- 
lent moral  conduct]  This  election  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  Bibbiena,  who  knew 
the  inclinationB  of  all  the  cardinals,  and  had 
the  art  to  prevail  upon  them  in  the  teeth  of 
their  own  interests.  **  Condusse  fuori  del  con- 
clave alcuni  di  loro  a  promettere,  e  nel  con- 
clave a  consentire  a  detta  elettione  contra 
tutte  le  ragioni." 

He  gives  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  of  Francis  L  in  the 
jrear  1515,  and  of  the  bearing  of  Leo  X.  dur- 
ing that  period.  That  it  had  no  worse  conse- 
quences for  the  pope,  he  attributes  especially 
to  the  dexterity  of  Tricarico,  who  entered  the 
French  camp  at  the  moment  the  king  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  oppose  the  Swiss  at 


Marignano,  and  who  conducted  the  snbse- 

3uent  negociations  with  consummate  pra- 
ence. 

He  next  speaks  of  the  revolt  of  Urbina  I 
have  already  mentioned*  the  rea^ns  Vettori 
assigns  for  Leo*s  conduct  ^  Leone  disse, 
che  se  non  privava  il  duca  dello  stato,  el  quale 
si  era  condotto  con  lui  e  preso  danari  et  in  su 
Tardore  della  guerra  era  convenuto  con  li 
nemici  nd  pensato  che  era  suo  subdito  nd  ad 
ahro,  che  non  sarebbe  a  piccolo  baione  che 
non  ardisse  di  fare  il  medesimo  o  peggio :  e 
che  havendo  trovato  il  ponteficato  in  ripata- 
tione  Io  voleva  mantenere.  £t  in  veritk  vo- 
lendo  vivere  i  pontefici  come  sono  vivuti  da 
moltediecine  d*anni  in  qua,  il  papa  non  poteva. 
lasciare  il  delitto  del  duca  impunita*' 

Vettori  wrote  also  a  separate  lifo  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  MedicL  He  praises  him  more  than 
does  any  other  author:  he  sets  his  govern- 
ment of  Florence  in  a  new  and  peculiar  light 
The  ccmtents  of  the  biography  and  of  the  sum- 
mary before  us  are  supplementary  each  of  the 
other. 

He  treats  likewise  of  the  election  for  em- 
peror, which  occurred  in  this  p«riod,  and  says 
that  Leo  backed  the  king  of  France  only  be- 
cause he  was  aware  before  hand  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  elect  him.  He  calculated, 
according  to  Vettori,  that  Francis  I.,  for  the 
sake  of  preventing  the  election  of  Chark»^ 
would  give  his  interest  to  some  German  prince. 
I  meet  with  the  unexpected  assertion,  whidi 
I  do  not  indeed  desire  to  have  received  impli- 
citly, that  the  king  did  actually  at  last  en- 
deavour to  promote  the  election  of  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg.  ^11  re  . . .  haveva  volto  il&- 
vore  suo  al  marchese  di  Brandenburg,  ono 
delli  electori,  et  era  contento  che  li  danari 
prometteva  a  quell i  electori  che  eleggevano 
lui,  dargli  a  quelli  che  eleg^vano  dicto  mar- 
chess.** At  all  events,  the  conduct  of  Joachim, 
with  regard  to  the  election,  was  very  extra- 
ordinary. This  whole  history,  strangely  per- 
verted as  it  has  been,  both  intentionally  and 
unintentionally,  certainly  deserves  to  be  duly 
elucidated.f 

Vettori  regards  Leo's  league  with  Charles 
as,  beyond  conception,  imprudent  **  La  mala 
fortuna  di  Italia  Io  indusse  a  fare  quello  che 
nessuno  uomo  prudente  avrebbe  facta*'  He 
lays  the  blame  of  it  particularly  on  the  per- 
suasions of  Geronimo  Adomo.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  natural  considerations  influenc- 
ing the  house  of  Medici. 

m  relates  some  particulars  ofthe  pope's  death 
which  I  have  incorporated  in  the  text  He 
does  not  believe  he  was  poisoned.  **  Fn  detto 
che  mori  di  veneno,  e  questo  quasi  sempre  si 
dice  delli  uomini  grandi  e  maxime  quando 
muojono  di  malattie  acute."    In  his  opinion. 


tl hftTO  lince  aadatvoarei  in  mjr 
Ihatruih.   (Noie  to  the  3d 
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the  wonder  rather  was  that  Leo  had  lived  so 

lODff. 

He  confirms  the  fact,  that  Adrian  at  first 
refused  to  do  any  thing  against  the  French : 
it  was  not  till  after  the  receipt  of  an  urgent 
letter  from  the  emperor  that  he  consent^  to 
do  some  little  in  that  way. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  if  we  were  to  re- 
peat all  the  remarks  made  in  this  work  on  the 
further  course  of  events.  It  is  remarkable, 
even  in  the  passages  in  which  the  author  only 
expresses  his  own  sentiments:  in  these,  as 
already  observed,  he  is  near  a  kin  to  Machia- 
veL  He  had  just  as  bad  an  opinion  of  man- 
kind. *'  Quasi  tutti  gli  uomini  sono  adulatori 
e  dicono  volontieri  quelle  che  piaccia  agli 
uomini  grandi,  benche  sentino  sltrimenti  nel 
cuore.**  [Almost  all  men  are  flatterers,  and 
readily  say  what  may  please  great  men, 
though  in  their  hearts  they  think  difierently.j 
The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  by 
Francis  I.  he  pronounces  the  finest  and  no- 
blest thing  that  had  been  done  for  many 
centuries.  ••  Francesco,"  he  says,  •*  fece  una 
cosa  molta  conveniente,  a  promettere  assai 
con  animo  di  non  observare,  per  potersi  tro- 
vare  a  difendere  la  patria  sua.**  [Francis  did 
very  properly  in  promising  what  he  was  pretty 
well  resolved  not  to  perform,  so  that  he  mi^ht 
thereby  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  defend  his 
country.]  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  wor- 
thy of  the  "  Principe." 

But  Vettori  claims  kindred  on  other  grounds^ 
besides  with  the  great  authors  of  that  age 
The  work  before  us  is  full  of  originality  anc 
talent,  and  is  the  more  attractive  from  iU 
brevity.  The  author  sets  down  no  more  thai 
he  actually  knows ;  but  that  is  truly  impor- 
tant It  would  require  a  more  minute  examt 
nation  to  do  justice  to  his  merits. 

17.  Sommario  di  la  relatione  di  8.  Marco 
Foscari  venuto  orator  del  sommo  pontejice 
a  di  2  Marzo  1526. — Sanuto,  vol.  xli. 
[Summary  of  the  report  of  Marco  Foecari*s 
embassy  to  the  pope,  &c.] 

Marco  Foscari  was  engaged  in  the  embassy 
tbac  tendered  allegiance  to  Adrian.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  in  Rome  from  that 
time  till  1526. 

He  says  something  of  Adrian's  times ;  but 
hb  authority,  with  respect  to  those  of  Clement 
VIL,  is  of  the  more  weight,  since  he  had  con- 
Mant  and  animated  intercourse  with  that 
pope,  in  consequence  of  the  close  connexion 
then  existing  between  Venice  and  the  see  of 
Rome. 

He  thus  portrays  Clement.  **Hom  pru- 
dente  e  savio,  ma  iongo  a  risolversi,  e  di  qua 
vien  le  sue  operation  varie.  Discorre  ben, 
vede  tutto,  ma  d  molto  timido ;  niun  in  mate- 
ria di  state  pol  con  lui,  aide  tutti  e  poi  fa 
quelle  li  par :  homo  justo  et  homo  di  dio :  et 
in  signatura,  dove  intravien  tre  cardinal!  e 
55 


tre  referendarii,  non  fkrk  cosa  in  pre^ioditio 
di  altri,  e  come  el  segna  qualche  supplication, 
non  revocha  piu,  come  feva  papa  Leon.  Ques- 
to  non  vende  beneficii,  nd  li  da  per  63rmonia, 
non  tuo  officii  con  dar  beneficii  per  venderli, 
come  feva  papa  Leon  e  li  altri,  ma  vol  tutto 
passi  rectamente.  Non  spende,  non  dona,  nd 
tuol  quel  di  altri :  onde  e  reputa  mixera  £ 
qualche  murmuration  in  Roma,  etiam  per 
causa  del  cardinal  Armelin,  qual  truova  molte 
invention  per  trovar  danari  in  Roma  e  &  met> 
ter  novo  angarie  e  fine  a  chi  porta  tordi  a 
Roma  et  altre  cose  di  manzar  ...  £  conti- 
nentissimo,  non  si  sa  di  alcnna  sorte  di  luxu- 
ria  che  usi. . .  .  Non  vol  bufibni,  non  musici, 
non  va  a  cazare.  Tutto  il  sue  piacere  d  di 
rasonar  con  inzegneri  e  parlar  di  aque.**  [A 
prudent  and  sage  man,  but  slow  to  resolve, 
whence  proceeds  the  changeableness  of  his 
proceedings.  He  reasons  well,  sees  every 
thing,  but  is  very  timid :  no  one  has  influence 
over  him  in  matters  of  state :  he  hears  all, 
and  then  does  what  seems  fit  to  himself.  He 
is  a  just  and  a  godly  man ;  and  in  the  signa- 
tura, in  which  three  cardinals  and  three  re- 
ferendarii take  part,  he  will  not  do  anv  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  others ;  and  when  he 
affixes  his  signature  to  any  petition,  he  never 
revokes,  as  pope  Leo  used  to  do.  This  pope 
does  not  sell  benefices,  nor  does  he  bestow 
them  simoniacally :  he  does  not  exchancre  be- 
nefices  for  offices,  that  he  may  sell  the  Tatter, 
as  pope  Leo  and  the  others  have  done,  but  he 
wishes  that  every  thing  should  take  place 
legitimately.  He  dues  not  spend,  nor  make 
presents,  nor  take  what  belongs  to  others; 
hence  he  is  reputed  penurious.  There  is 
some  murmuring  in  Rome  likewise  on  account 
of  cardinal  Armelin,  who  has  devised  many 
expedients  for  raising  money  by  imposing 
new  duties,  even  to  the  extent  of  imposing  a 
toll  on  those  who  bring  thrushes  and  other 
eatables  into  Rome. ...  He  is  extremely  con- 
tinent ;  he  is  not  known  to  indulge  in  any  kind 
of  luxury. ...  He  is  not  fond  of  comedians 
nor  of  musicians,  nor  does  he  hunt  His  only 
recreation  is  in  discoursing  with  engineers, 
and  talking  about  water-works.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  advisers. 
The  pope  allowed  his  nephew  no  influence ; 
even  Giberto  bad  not  much  power  in  afiairs 
of  state :  "  il  papa  lo  aide,  ma  poi  fa  al  suo 
mode.**  He  also  states  that  Giberto^**  devo- 
te e  savio*'  [a  pious  and  wise  man] — was  for 
the  French,  and  Schomberg — **  libero  nel  suo 
parlar  [free  with  his  tongue] — for  the  empe- 
ror. Zuan  Foietta  was  another  strong  adhe- 
rent of  the  emperor*s;  he  had  been  less 
frequent  in  his  attendance  on  the  pope  since 
the  latter  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France.  Foscarini  makes  mention  also  of  the 
pope*s  two  secretaries,  Jac.  Salviati  and  Fr. 
Vizardini  (Guicciardini),  the  latter  of  whom 
he  esteems  the  abler  man,  but  wholly  French. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pope  did  not 
stand  much  better  with  the  French  than  with 
the  imperialists.  He  was  well  aware  what 
he  had  to  expect  from  thenu  It  was  only 
with  Venice  he  felt  himself  truly  allied. 
**  Conoece,  se  non  era  la  Signoria  nostra,  saria 
ruinado  e  caza  di  Roma."  [He  knows  that 
but  for  our  signory  he  would  be  ruined  and 
driven  out  of  Rome.] 

They  strengthened  each  other  in  their 
schemes  for  the  advantage  of  Italy,  and  felt 
their  honour  involved  in  them.  The  pope 
was  proud  that  he  had  hindered  Venice  from 
coming  to  terms  with  the  emperor:  on  the 
other  hand,  our  ambassador  positively  asserts 
that  it  was  he  himself  by  whose  means  Italy 
bad  become  free ;  that  the  pope  had'actually 
resolved  to  recognise  Bourbon  as  duke  of 
Milan;  but  that  he,  Foscari,  had  so  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  against  doing  so,  that  he  aban- 
doned his  purpose. 

He  corroborates  the  fkct,  not  hinted  at  in 
the  foregoing  instruction,  that  the  pope  would 
only  on  certain  conditions  grant  the  emperor 
the  dispensation  that  was  necessary  to  his 
marriage:  the  emperor,  however,  contrived 
to  obtain  it  without  the  conditions. 

There  is  one  thing  particularly  remarkable 
with  regard  to  this  relation.  When  orders 
were  given  at  a  later  period  that  the  ambas- 
sadors should  made  and  send  in  their  reports 
in  writing,  Marco  Foscari  did  so  too.  It  is 
striking  how  much  weaker  the  second  report 
is  than  the  first  The  latter  was  deliver- 
ed immediately  after  the  events  had  occur- 
red, and  while  they  were  still  fresh  and  vivid 
in  the  memory;  afterwards  so  many  other 
great  events  bad  occurred,  that  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  first  had  become  obscured.  This 
shows  how  much  we  owe  on  this  score  to  the 
diligence  of  the  indefatigable  Sanuto.  This 
is  Uie  last  report,  a  knowledge  of  which  I 
have  derived  from  his  chronicle.  Others  fol- 
low, which  have  been  preserved  in  copies 
made  and  revised  by  their  authors. 

18.  Relatione  riferita  nel  connglio  di  pre^ 
gadi  per  il  clarissimo  Gatpar  Contarini, 
riiomato  ambasciatore  del  papa  Clemente 
VIL  e  dal  imp^  Carlo  V.,  Marzo  1623. 
lr{formationi  politiche  XXV — Berlin  Li- 
brary. [Gaspar  Contarini*s  report  of  his 
emtnissy  to  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V. 
March,  IddO.] 

This  is  the  same  Gaspar  Contarini  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of 
such' high  praise  in  our  history. 

After  having  already  fulfilled  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.  (his  report  of  this  embassy  is 
exceedingly  rare :  I  have  only  seen  one  copy 
of  it  in  the  Albani  library  in  Rome,)  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  pope  in  15!^, 
before  the  latter  had  letnmed  to  Rooie  after 


so  many  misfortunes  and^so  protracted  an  ab- 
sence. He  accompanied  his  holiness  from 
Viterbo  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Bologna, 
to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  He 
took  pari  in  the  negociaticms  carried  oo  in  the 
latter  city. 

He  gives  an  account  of  all  he  witnessed  in 
Viterbo,  Rome,  and  Bologna :  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  find  fault  with  is,  that  his  narra- 
tive is  so  brie£ 

Contarini's  embassy  took  place  at  the  im- 
portant period  in  which  the  pope  was  gradu- 
ally inclining  to  a  renewal  of  the  alliance 
with  tlie  emperor,  which  had  formerly  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  house  of  Medici. 
The  ambassador  very  soon  remarked  with 
amazement  that  the  pope,  though  so  grossly 
offended  by  the  imperialists,  had  still  almost 
more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  confede- 
rates. In  this  the  pontifiT  was  confirmed 
chiefly  by  Musettola;  "huomo,"  as  Contarini 
says,  **  ingegnoso  e  di  valore  assai,  ma  di  Ihi- 
gua  e  di  audacia  maggiore"  [a  man  of  consi- 
derable talent  and  ability,  but  of  greater 
freedom  of  speech  and  audacity].  So  long  as 
the  fortune  of  war  was  dubious,  the  pope 
remained  undecided;  but  when  the  French 
were  beaten,  and  the  imperialists  gradually 
showed  a  willin^ess  to  give  up  the  fortresses 
in  their  possession,  he  no  longer  hesitated. 
By  the  spring  of  1529  the  pope  was  once 
more  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor:  in 
June  they  concluded  their  alliance,  the  stipu- 
lations of  which  Contarini  found  it  difficult  to 
get  sight  of. 

Contarini  likewise  describes  the  persons 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

The  pope  was  rather  large  and  well-made. 
He  was  at  this  time  not  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  so  many  calamities,  and  from  a 
recent  severe  illness.  *'He  knows  neither 
great  love,*'  says  Contarini,  "  nor  violent  ha- 
tred ;  he  is  choleric,  but  he  has  so  much  sel^ 
command  that  no  one  would  suppose  him  sol 
He  would  fain  remedy  the  evils  that  oipfnem 
the  church,  but  he  adopts  no  fit  means  to  that 
end.  His  inclinations  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
with  certainty.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
he  cared  little  about  Florence,  and  now  be 
lets  an  imperial  army  march  against  that 
city." 

Several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
ministry  of  Clement  VIL 

The  datario  Giberto  still  possessed  more 
than  any  one  else  the  special  confidence  of 
bis  master ;  but  after  the  disastnxis  issue  of 
the  measure  taken  under  his  administration, 
he  retired  of  his  own  accord,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  bishopric  of  Verona.  Nicolo 
Schomberg,  on  the  other  hand,  ha#^  again 
come  to  be  employed  in  the  most  important 
af&irs,  in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Na- 
ples. Contarini  describes  him  as  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  emperor,  a  man  of  good  i 
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beneficent,  bot  irritable.  Jacopo  Salviati  had 
also  much  influence,  and  was  still  considered 
as  inclined  to  the  French  interests. 

Short  as  is  this  little  work,  it  is  neverthe- 
less highly  instructive. 

19.  Instructio  data  Casari  a  rev^  Campeg- 
gio  in  dieta  Augustana  1.530  {MS,  Rama), 
instructions  given  to  the  emperor  by  car- 
dinal Campeggio  in  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
1530.] 

Hitherto  political  matters  had  been  the 
most  important,  but  by  degrees  ecclesiastical 
a&irs  challenged  attention.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  this  document,  we  light  upon 
that  bloM-thirsty  scheme  for  a  reduction  of 
the  protestants  of  which  I  have  already  spo- 
ken.   It  is  here  even  entitled  an  instruction. 

The  cardinal  says,  that  as  became  the  place 
he  filled,  and  in  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  the  apostolic  see,  he  would  set  forth  the 
measures  which,  according  to  his  judgment, 
it  was  necessary  to  adopt. 

He  thus  describes  the  state  of  afiairs :  **  In 
alcuni  luoghi  della  Germania  per  le  sugges- 
tioni  di  questi  ribaldi  sono  abrogati  tutti  li 
christiani  riti  a  noi  dagli  antichi  santi  padri 
dati:  non  piu  si  ministrano  li  sacramenti,  non 
si  osservano  li  voti,  li  matrimonii  si  confun- 
dono  e  nelli  gradi  prohibiti  della  legge."  [In 
some  places  in  Germany,  all  the  Christian 
rites  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancient 
holy  fathers  have  been  abolished  through  the 
suggestions  of  these  scoundrels:  the  sacra- 
ments are  no  longer  administered ;  vows  are 
no  longer  observed,  and  marriages  are  con- 
tracted promiscuously,  and  within  the  forbid- 
den degrees] — and  so  forth,  for  it  would  be 
superfluous  further  to  transcribe  this  capuci- 
node. 

He  reminds  the  emperor  that  this  sect 
would  not  procure  him  any  increase  of  power, 
as  he  had  been  promised.  He  pledges  him- 
self to  afibrd  the  emperor  his  special  assist- 
ance in  the  measures  he  recommends.  **  Et 
io,  se  ser^  bisogno,  con  le  censure  e  pene 
ecclesiastiche  li  proseguird,  non  pretermet- 
tendo  cosa  a  far  che  sia  necessaria,  privando 
li  heretici  beneficiati  delli  beneficii  loro  e 
separandoli  con  le  ezcommunicationi  del  cat^ 
tofico  gregge,  e  V.  Cels.  col  suo  bando  impe- 
riale  justo  e  formidabile  li  ridurr^  a  tale  e  si 
horrendo  esterminio  che  ovvero  saranno  cos- 
tretti  a  ntornare  alia  santa  e  cattolica  fede 
ovvero  con  la  loro  total  ruina  mancar  delli 
beni  e  della  vita.  . .  .  Se  alcuni  ve  ne  fossero, 
che  dio  nol  voglia,  li  quali  obstinatamente 
perseverassero  in  questa  diabolica  via, .  . . 
quella  (V.  M.)  potr^  mettere  la  mano  al  ferro 
et  al  ibco  et  radicitus  extirpare  queste  male  e 
venenose  piante.**  [And  1,  if  there  shall  be 
need,  will  pursue  them  with  the  church's 
censures  and  penalties,  omitting  nothing  that 


may  be  necessary,  depriving  the  beneficed 
heretics  of  their  benefices,  and  separating 
them  by  excommunication  from  the  catholic 
flock ;  and  your  hiffhness,  ^y  your  just  and 
formidable  imperial  ban,  will  reduce  them  to 
such,  and  so  horrible  an  extremity,  that  either 
they  will  be  constrained  to  return  to  the  holy 
catholic  faith,  or  to  be  utterly  ruined  and  de- 
spoiled of  goods  and  life.  .  .  .  If  there  should 
be  any  of  £em,  which  God  forbid,  who  should 
obstinately  persevere  in  this  diabolical  course 
.  .  .  your  majesty  may  plv  fire  and  sword, 
and  radically  extirpate  these  noxious  and 
venomous  weeds.] 

He  also  purposes  that  the  kings  of  England 
and  of  France  should  confiscate  the  pn^rty 
of  the  heretics. 

But  he  dwells  above  all  on  Germany ;  he 
shows  how  the  articles  of  Barcelona,  to  which 
he  frequently  refers,  should  in  his  opinion  be 
interpreted.  **  Sar^  al  proposito,  poiche  sari 
ridotta  questa  roagnifica  e  cattolica  impresa 
a  buono  e  dritto  camino,  che  alcuni  giomi 
dipoi  si  eleggeranno  inquisitori  buoni  e  santi, 
li  quali  con  summa  dili^entia  et  assiduity  va- 
dino  cercando  et  inquirendo,  s*alcuni,  quod 
absit,  perseverassero  in  queste  diaboliche  et 
heretiche  opinioni  ne  volessero  in  aleun  modo 

lasciarle, et  in  quel  case  siano  gas* 

tigati  e  puniti  secundo  le  re^le  e  norma  che 
si  osserva  in  Spagna  con  li  Marrani."  [It 
will  be  convenient,  afler  this  magnificent  and 
catholic  enterprize  shall  have  been  put  fairly 
on  its  way,  that  some  days  afterwards  there 
be  elected  good  and  holy  inquisitors,  who 
shall  go  about  seeking  and  inquiring,  with  th4 
utmost  diligence  and  assiduity,  if  there  be 
any,  whic^  Heaven  forbid,  who  persevere  in 
these  diabolical  and  heretical  opinions,  and 
will  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  them, 
and  in  that  case  they  shall  be  cas- 
tigated and  punished  according  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  observed  in  Spain  with  regard 
to  the  Moors.] 

Fortunately  all  were  not  of  these  opinions. 
Neither  do  such  schemes  appear  frequently  in 
the  documents  we  have  met  with. 

20.  Relatio  viri  nobilis  Antonii  SurianidocUh 
ris  et  equitiSf  qui  reversus  orator  ex  curia 
Romano^  presentata  in  collegia  18  JvlU 
1533.  {Archivio  di  Venetia.)  [Report 
by  Antonio  Suriano,  doctor  and  knight,  of 
his  embassy  to  Rome.] 

''Among  the  most  important  things,  he 
begins  by  observing,  '*  which  are  to  be  no- 
tice4  by  ambassadors,  are  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  are  ac- 
credited." 

He  describes,  in  the  first  place,  the  charac- 
ter of  Clement  VH. 

He  remarks,  that  if  the  recrularity  of  that 
pope*8  habits  of  life  be  observed,  his  unwearied 
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iflBidiiity  in  giving  audiences,  and  his  strict 
attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
one  would  be  disposed  to  consider  him  of  a 
melancholy  temperament;  those  who  know 
him,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  his  temper- 
ament is  sanguine,  only  that  he  is  of  a  cold 
heart:  so  that  he  is  slow  in  making  up  his 
mind,  and  easy  to  move  from  his  resolution. 

**  lo  per  me  non  trovo  che  in  cose  perti- 
nent! a  state  la  sia  proceduta  cum  grand e  dis- 
simulatione.  Ben  cauta :  et  quelle  cose  che 
S.  S^  non  vole  che  si  intendano,  piu  presto 
le  tace  che  dirle  sotto  false  colore.**  [For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  acted 
with  great  dissimulation  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  state.  He  is  very  cautious ;  and  those 
things  which  his  holiness  does  not  wish  should 
be  luiown,  he  is  rather  silent  about  than  states 
them  in  false  colours.] 

Those  of  the  ministers  of  Clement  VIL 
who  were  chiefly  mentioned  in  former  reports, 
were  no  longer  of  weight :  they  are  not  even 
mentioned  hj  Suriano.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jacopo  Salviati  comes  prominently  forward, 
having  then  the  chief  conduct  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Romagna  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
States  in  general.  The  pope  trusted  him  im- 
plicitlv  in  this.  His  holiness  saw,  indeed, 
that  the  minister  looked  rather  too  eagerly 
after  his  own  advantage ;  he  had  even  com- 
plained of  this  in  Bologna ;  but  still  he  em- 
ployed him. 

Hence  Salviati  was  hated  by  the  pope's 
other  relations.  They  thought  he  stood  in 
their  way,  and  they  imputed  to  him  that 
Clement  displayed  little  liberality  to  them, 

** pare  che  soadi  al  papa  a  tener 

atrette  le  mani  nd  li  subministri  danari  secun- 
do  ^  lo  appetite  loro^  che  e  grande  di  spender 
e  spander."  ^ 

But  they  were  very  much  at  variance 
among  themselves.  Cardinal  Ippolito  Medici 
would  fain  have  been  a  temporal  prince.  The 

Sope  only  said  of  him  at  times :  **  He  is  a  mad 
evil :  the  fool  does  not  wish  to  be  a  priest^' 
-— (L'd  matto  diavolo,  el  matto  non  vole  esser 
prete);  but  he  was  exceedingly  incensed 
when  Ippolito  actually  made  attempts  to  drive 
duke  Alexander  out  of  Florence. 

Cardinal  Ippolito  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  the  young  Catherine  of  Medi- 
ci, who  is  here  called  the  **  duchessina.'*  She 
was  his  "  cusina  in  terzo  grade,  con  la  quale 
vive  in  amor  grande,  essemlo  anco  reciproca- 
mente  da  lei  amato,  nd  piu  in  altri  lei  si  confi 
da  nd  ad  altri  ricorre  in  li  sui  bisogni  e  desiderj 
salvo  al  dicto  card^**  [third  cousin,  with  whom 
he  lives  in  max  affection,  which  is  fully  re- 
ciprocated By  her;  and  there  is  no  one  in 
whom  she  more  confides,  nor  has  she  recourse 
to  any  one  respecting  her  wants  and  wishes 
except  the  said  cardinal]. 

Suriano  thus  describes  the  girl  who  was 
destined  to  occupy  so  important  a  position  in 


the  world  in  the  following  terms :  **  Di  natam 
assai  vivace,  mostra  gentil  spirito,  ben  accos- 
tumata :  d  stata  educata  e  gubemata  cum  le 
monache  nel  monasterio  delle  murate  in  Fio- 
renza,  donne  di  molto  bon  nome  e  sancta  vita: 
e  ptccola  de  persona,  scama,  non  de  viso  deli- 
cate, ha  li  occhi  grossi  proprj  alia  casa  de* 
MedicL**  [Of  a  lively  character,  virtuous  and 
well  bred :  she  was  brought  up  by  the  nuns 
of  the  monasterio  delle  nmrate  in  Florence* 
ladies  of  excellent  reputation  and  holy  life. 
She  is  small  in  person,  thin,  not  pretty,  with 
the  large  eyes  peculiar  to  the  house  <x  Med- 
ici.] 

Suitors  for  her  hand  presented  themselves 
from  every  quarter.  The  duke  of  Milan,  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  the  king  of  Scotland 
wished  to  marry  her ;  but  all  were  object^ 
to  for  various  reasons.  The  French  marriage 
was  not  then  finally  resolved  on.  *'In  ac- 
cordance with  his  irresolute  nature,**  says 
Suriana,  '*the  pope  spoke  sometimes  with 
greater,  sometimes  with  less,  warmth  of  this 
marriage." 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope*s  reason  fcx 
acceding  to  the  French  match  was,  that  he 
might  secure  the  French  party  in  Florence. 
For  the  rest,  he  treats  of  the  foreign  relatioos 
of  Rome  only  in  a  very  brief  and  reserved 
manner. 

21.  Relatione  di  Roma  d* Antonio  Suriano 
1536.  MS,  Foscar.  Vienna^^Library 
of  St.  Marc,  Venice.  [Antonio  Suriano*s 
report  of  Rome.] 

The  copies  of  this  report  vary  in  date  from 
1535  to  1539.  I  hold  1536  to  be  the  right 
date.  First,  because  the  report  mentions  the 
emperor's  return  to  Rome,  which  took  place 
in  April,  1536 ;  secondly,  because  there  is  a 
letter  from  Sadolet  to  Suriano,  dated  Rome, 
November,  1536,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  ambassador  had  already  taken  his  depar- 
ture from  Rome  when  it  was  written. 

This  letter  (Sadoleti  Epp.  p.  383)  speaks 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  Suriano.  **  Mihi  ea 
odicia  pnestitisti  qun  vel  frater  fratri,  vel 
filio  pnestare  indulgens  pater  solet, — nulUs 
meis  provocatus  officiis."  [You  rendered  me 
those  good  offices  which  a  brother  bestows 
upon  a  brother,  or  a  fond  father  on  a  son, 
though  not  indebted  to  me  for  any  similar  ser- 
vices.] 

Three  days  after  Suriano  delivered  the  pre- 
ceding report,  he  was  again  sent  ambassador 
to  Rome  (Julv  21,  1533). 

His  second  report  sets  forth  the  further 
course  of  the  events  of  which  the  first  relates 
the  beginning,  particularly  the  conclusion  of 
the  French  marriage,  which  it  seems  was  not 
satisfactory  to  all  £e  pope's  relations.  **  Non 
voglio  tacere  che  questo  matrimonio  fu  fatto 
contra  il  volere  di  Giac.    Salviati  e  raolto  pia 
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delta  Sn  Lncretia  sua  mo^lie,  la  quale  etiam 
con  parole  ingiucriose  si  sforzd  di  dissuadere 
S.  S**."  [I  will  not  conceal  that  this  mar- 
riage took  place  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Giac. 
Salviati,  and  still  more  of  signora  Lucretia  his 
wife,  who  even  strove  with  abastve  words  to 
persuade  his  holiness  from  itl  Doubtless 
because  the  Salviati  were  now  in  the  impe- 
rial interest  Suriano  also  speaks  of  that  re- 
markable meeting  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  which  we  have  mentioned.  The 
pope  behaved  with  the  utmost  forethought, 
and  would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  thing  in 
writing.  **  Di  tutti  li  desiderii  s^accommodd 
Clemente  con  parole  tali  che  gli  focevano 
credere  S.  S^  csser  disposta  in  tutte  alle  sue 
voglie  senza  pero  far  provisione  alcuna  in 
scritture."  [Clement  met  all  his  wishes  with 
such  language  as  induced  him  to  believe  that 
his  holiness  was  ready  entirely  to  comply 
with  his  will,  but  this  without  committing 
himself  in  writing.]  The  pope  did  not  wish 
for  war,  at  least  in  Italy :  all  he  wanted  was 
to  keep  the  emperor  in  check;  "con  questi 
spaventi  assicurarsi  del  spavento  del  concilio*' 
[by  these  fears  to  secure  himself  from  the  fear 
of  a  council.] 

B^  degrees  the  council  became  the  grand 
consideration  of  the  papal  policy.  Suriano 
investigates  the  points  of  view  under  which 
this  was  contemplated  by  the  court  of  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Paul  III. 
Even  then  Schomberg  said  that  it  would  be 
assented  to  only  on  condition  that  everything 
brought  forward  in  it  should  first  be  weighed, 
discussed,  and  determined  in  Rome  by  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals. 


SECTION  n. 

OftmOAL  JtBMAJRKfl  ON  8ASPI  AHD  PALLAVI- 
CJNI. 

The  council  of  Trent,  its  preliminaries, 
convocation,  twice  repeated  dissolution,  and 
its  re-assembling,  with  all  the  motives  that 
contributed  thereto,  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  in  this  place  on  its  im- 
mense importance  with  regard  to  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  the  catholic  creed  and 
its  relation  to  protestantism.  It  was  pre- 
ciseiy  the  centre  of  that  theologico-political 
•chism  that  marked  the  century. 

Its  history  has  been  embodied  in  two  elabo- 
rate original  delineations,  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed of  intrinsic  interest. 

fiut  not  only  are  these  two  pictures  diame- 
trically opposite  in  character  to  each  other, 
but  the  world  too  has  difllered  no  less  respect- 
ing the  historians  than  their  subject  To  this 
very  day  Sarpi  is  regarded  by  the  one  party 


as  veracious  and  trustworthy,  Pallavicini  as 
^Ise  and  mendacious :  whilst  the  other  party 
looks  on  Pallavicini  as  worthy  of  implicit  cre- 
dence, and  records  the  name  of  Sarpi  almost 
as  a  by-word  &r  a  liar. 

A  sort  of  dread  comes  over  us  as  we  ap- 
proach these  voluminous  works.  The  task  of 
mastering  their  contents  would  be  hard 
enough  even  if  they  contained  nothing  but 
what  was  authentic ;  but  how  immensely  is 
the  dificulty  increased  when  at  every  step 
we  are  obliged  to  have  a  wary  eye,  lest  we  be 
misled  by  the  one  or  the  other,  and  beguiled 
into  a  maize  of  wilful  deceptions. 

Nevertheless  it  is  impracticable  to  test 
their  credibility  step  by  step  by  means  of  facts 
better  known  to  other  authorities.  Where 
should  we  look  for  impartial  information  re- 
specting these  facts?  And  if  we  could  find 
such,  we  should  need  fresh  folios  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue  in  this  way. 

Nothing  remains,  then,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt towards  acquiring  a  clear  insight  into 
the  respective  methods  of  our  authors. 

For  all  does  not  necessarilv  belong  to  the 
historian  that  is  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
especially  in  works  so  voluminous  and  full  of 
matter  as  these.  He  takes  the  bulk  of  hisl 
facts  from  others ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  fashion! 
in  which  he  handles  and  works  up  his  ma-f 
terials  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the! 
individual  man  who  is,  after  all,  himself  the| 
unity  of  his  work.  Even  in  these  folios,  from  j 
which  industry  itself  shrinks  back  appalled,) 
there  lurks  a  poet 

Storia  del  concHio  Tridentino  di  Pietro 
Soave  Polano. — The  first  edition  free 
from  extraneous  additions.  Geneva,  1629. 

This  work  was  first  published  m  England 
by  Domini  of  Spalatro,  an  archbishop  who 
had  ^one  over  to  protestantism.  Though  Fra 
Paoli  Sarpi  never  confessed  himself  its  author, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  His  letters 
show  that  he  employed  himself  on  such  a  his- 
tory ;  a  manuscript  copy  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  of  it  is  preserved  in  Venice,  with 
corrections  in  his  own  hand-writing :  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  he  was  literally  the  only  man 
who  at  any  time  could  have  composed  such  a 
history  as  that  before  us. 

Fra  Paolo  stood  at  the  head  of  a  catholic 
opposition  to  the  pope,  which  was  grounded 
on  views  of  state  policy,  but  which  in  many 
particulars  approximated  to  protestant  no- 
tions, especially  through  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain principles  of  St  Augustine :  occasional- 
ly, indeed,  it  incurred  the  reproach  of  protes- 
tantism. 

Sarpi's  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  purely  on  the  ground  of 
these  opinions.  The  world  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  two  parties,  the  decided  parti- 
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mns  and  the  decided  adveraarief  of  thiscoan- 
ci).  From  the  former  nothing  was  to  be  look- 
ed for  bat  adulation,  from  the  latter  nothing 
but  unmitigated  abuse.  Sarpi'a  position  was, 
on  the  whole,  apart  from  these  two  opposite 
camp&  He  had  no  motive  for  defending  the 
council  throughout,  nor  was  he  under  the  ne- 
c«»ity  of  indiscriminately  condemning  it 
His  position  afibrded  him  the  means  of  rorm- 
ing  a  more  unbiassed  iudgment,  and  only  in 
the  midst  of  an  Italian  catholic  republic 
could  he  have  collected  the  materials  neces- 
fary  thereta 

If  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of  his 
manner  of  goins;  to  work  on  his  subject,  we 
must  first  of  all  take  into  account  the  mode 
in  which  the  larger  works  ofhistofy  bad  been 
composed  up  to  his  day. 

Historians  had  not  imposed  on  themselves 
the  task  either  of  collecting  their  materials 
in  uniform  completeness, — a  difficult  task  in- 
deed,— nor  of  sifling  them  critically ;  nor  of 
employing  original  authorities;  nor,  finally, 
of  working  out  the  whole  matter  philosophi- 
cally. 

How  few  there  are  even  now  who  give 
themselves  so  much  trouble ! 

Authors  in  those  days  contented  themselves 
Dot  so  much  with  taking  for  their  ground- 
work the  writings  of  those  men  who  were 
generally  reckoned  trustworthy,  as  with  trans- 
ferring them  bodily  to  their  own  pa^es ;  en- 
larging their  narratives  with  the  help  of  the 
new  materials  that  had  been  collected,  which 
were  interpolated  in  the  proper  places.  Af- 
ter this  had  been  done,  the  chief  thing  that 
remained  was  to  give  the  whole  w<nd  an  uni- 
foTxn  style. 

Thus  Sleidan's  book  is  made  up  of  the  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  history  of  the  refor- 
mation, which  be  picked  np  as  he  could,  and 
then  strung  together  without  much  critical 
discrimination,  after  which  he  gave  the  whole 
an  uniform  complexion  with  the  help  of  his 
latinity. 

Thuanus  has  without  scruple  copied  long 

Eissages  from  other  historians.  For  instance, 
e  has  taken  to  pieces  Buchanan's  Scottish 
history  and  inserted  it  in  the  various  parts  of 
his  own  work.  He  has  borrowed  his  English 
history  from  the  materials  furnished  him  by 
Camden ;  that  of  Germany  from  Sleidan  and 
Chrytreus ;  that  of  Italy  from  Adrian :  and 
that  of  Turkey  firom  fiasbequius  and  Leun- 
clavius. 

This  was  a  method,  trulji^  that  showed  lit- 
tle regard  for  originality,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  we  have  often  set  before  our  eyes 
the  work  of  a  difi^erent  person  from  the  au- 
thor whose  name  is  on  the  title-page.  It  has 
been  newly  adopted  in  the  present  day,  par- 
ticularly by  the  French  writers  of  Memoires: 
in  this  they  are  wholly  inexcusable.  The 
Tsry  nature  of  that  class  of  works  demands 


that  they  slioold  gire  the   ariginalB  irnal- 
tered. 

To  return  to  Sarpi.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  work  he  gives  us  the  fi>l]owii]^ 
undisguised  account  of  his  position  as  a 
writer. 

My  intention  is  to  write  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent  For  though  many  celebrat- 
ed historians  of  our  age  have  touched  on  par- 
ticular points  thereof  in  their  works^  and 
John  Sleidan,  a  very  accurate  writer,  has 
with  great  diligence  narrated  the  earlier 
events  by  which  it  was  occasioned  (le  canae 
antccedenti,)  yet  would  not  all  these  matters, 
were  they  put  together,  amount  to  a  complete 
narrative.  So  soon  as  I  began  to  interest 
myself  in  the  afiairs  of  mankind,  I  waa  pos- 
sessed with  a  great  desire  to  become  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  this  history.  Aflcx 
I  had  collected  all  I  found  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, as, well  as  the  documents,  printed  or 
manuscript,  which  had  been  promulgated  on 
the  subject,  I  be^an  to  explore  the  remains 
of  the  prelates  and  others  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  council,  in  search  of  the  accounts  they 
might  have  left,  as  well  as  to  seek  out  the 
votes  they  had  given,  recorded  by  themselves 
or  by  others,  and  the  notices  contained  in  let- 
ters dispatched  from,  Trent  I  spared  no 
pains  or  labour  in  thjs  search,  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  sight  of  whole  collectiooi 
of  notes  and  letters  from  persons  who  had  ta- 
ken a  considerable  part  in  thoee  transactiona 
Having  thus  collected  so  many  th'uiga,  fb> 
nishing  superabundant  materials  for  a  narra- 
tive, I  embraced  the  design  of  putting  them 
together." 

Sarpi  has  here  described  his  position  very 
simply  and  clearly.  We  see  him,  on  the  one 
side,  in  the  midst  of  the  historians  whose 
narratives  he  has  strung  together,  but  which 
are  not  sufficient  for  him ;  on  the  other,  pro- 
vided with  manuscript  materials,  with  which 
he  ekes  out  what  is  wanting  in  his  printed 
authorities. 

Unfortunatel?  Sarpi  has  not  given  a  full 
list  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  ncnr  was 
this  the  method  of  his  predecessors;  like 
them  he  made  it  his  whole  concern  to  weave 
a  well-arranged,  agreeable,  and  complete 
history  out  of  the  records  that  fell  in  his  way. 

Nevertheless,  even  without  any  such  par- 
ticular information,  we  can  easily  guess  what 
were  the  printed  historians  he  made  use  of: 
first  Jovius  and  Guicciardini,  then  Thoanos 
and  Adriani,  but  principally  Sleidan,  whom 
indeed  he  mentions  by  name. 

For  example :  in  his  whole  account  of  the 
state  of  af&irs  in  the  time  of  the  Interim,  and 
after  the  transference  of  the  council  from 
Trent  to  Bologna,  he  had  Sleidan  before  him, 
and  only  in  a  few  places  the  original  docu- 
ments used  by  that  author,— every  where  ehn 
Sleidan  alone. 
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It  is  well  worth  while  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  observe  bis  manner  of  proceeding. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  him  simply  to  trans- 
late Sleidan, — freely,  indeed,  but  still  he  does 
translate.  For  instance,  in  the  parage  where 
he  speaks  of  the  emperor's  ne^iationa  with 
the  severak  sovereigns  as  to  their  preliminary 
submission  to  the  council  of  Trent, — Sleidan, 
lib.  xii.  p.  50. 

**  Et  Palatinus  quidem  territatus  fuit  etiam, 
nisi  morem  gereret,  ob  recentem  anni  supe- 
rioris  offensionem,  uti  diximus,  cum  vix  ea 
cicatrix  coaluisset :  Mauricius,  qui  et  socerum 
landgravinm  cuperet  liberari  et  nuper  admo- 
dum  esset  auctus  a  Ceesare,  fticiundum  ali- 
quid  sibi  videbat  Itaque  cum  Cssar  eis  pro- 
lixe  de  sua  voluntate  per  internuncios  pro- 
mitteret,  et  nt  ipsius  ndei  rem  permitterent 
flagitaret,  illi  demum  Octobris  die  vigesimo 
quarto assentiuntur.  Reliqus  solum  erant  civi- 
tates ;  quie  magni  rem  esse  periculi  videbant 
Bubmittere  se  concilii  decretis  indifferenter. 
Cum  iis  Granvellanus  et  Hasius  diu  multum- 
que  agebant ;  atque  interim  fama  per  urbem 
divulgata  fuit,  illos  esse  prsfractos,  qui  recu- 
sarent  id  quod  principes  omncs  comprobas- 
sent :  auditie  quoque  fuerunt  comminationes, 
futurum  ut  acrius  multo  quam  nuper  plectan- 
tur.  Tandem  fuit  inventa  ratio  ut  et  Cssari 
satisfieret  et  ipsis  etiam  esset  cautum.  Ete- 
nim  vocati  ad  Csesarem,  ut  ipsi  responsa  prin- 
cipum  corrigant,  non  suum  esse  dicunt,  et 
simul  scriptum  ei  tradunt,  quo  testificantur 
quibus  ipsi  conditionibus  concilium  probent. 
CiBsar,  eorum  audito  sermone,  per  Seldium 
rcspondet,  sibi  pergratum  esse  quod  reliquo- 
ram  exemplo  rem  sibi  permittant  et  ceteris 

consentiant.*' Sarpi,  lib.  iii.  p.  283.  "Con 

I'elettor  Palatino  le  preffhiere  havevano  spe- 
cie di  minacce  rispetto  aTle  precedenti  ofiese 
Serdonate  di  recente :  verso  Mauricio  duca  di 
assonia  erano  necessity  per  tanti  beneficii 
nuovamente  havuti  da  Cesare,  e  perche  desi- 
derava  liberare  il  lantgravio  suo  suocera 
Perilche  promettendo  loro  Cesare  d'adoperar- 
si  che  in  concilio  havessero  la  dovuta  sodis- 
fattione  e  ricercandogli  che  si  fidassero  in 
lui,  final mente  consentirono,  e  furono  seguiti 
dagli  ambasciatori  dell'  elettore  di  Brande- 
burg  e  da  tutti  i  prencipi.  Le  cittii  ricusaro- 
no,  come  coea  di  gran  pericolo,  il  sottomet- 
tersi  indifierentemente  a  tutti  *i  decreti  del 
concilio.  11  Granvela  negotidcon  gli  ambas- 
ciatori loro  assai  e  longamente,  trattandogli 
anco  da  ostinati  a  ricusar  quelle  che  i  prenci- 
pi havevano  comprobato,  aggiongendo  qualcbe 
0orte  di  minacce  di  condannargli  in  somma 
maggiore  che  la  gik  papata.  Perilche  final- 
mente  furono  costrette  di  condescendere  al 
voler  di  Cesare,  riservata  per6  cautione  per 
Tosscrvanza  delle  promesse.  Onde  chiamate 
alia  presenza  dell'  imperatore,  et  interrogate 
fle  si  coolbrmavano   alia   deliberatione  da' 


prencipi,  ripoeero  che  sarebbe  stato  troppo  ar- 
dire  it  loro  a  voler  correggere  la  riposta  de' 
prencipi,  e  tutti  insieme  diedero  una  scrittura 
contenente  le  conditioni  con  che  avrebbono 
ricevuto  il  concilio.  La  scrittura  fu  ricevutar 
ma  non  letta,  e  per  nome  di  Cesare  dal  suo 
cancel lario  furono  lodati  che  ad  essempio 
degli  altri  havessero  rimesso  il  tutto  all'  im« 
peratore  e  fidatisi  di  lui :  e  I'istesso  impera- 
tore fece  dimostratione  d'haverlo  molto  gra- 
ta Cost  I'una  e  I'altra  parte  voleva  esser  in- 
gannata.'* 

The  remark  strikes  us  at  once,  on  pemsingl 
the  translation,  that  Sarpi  does  not  alwayal 
adhere  faithfully  to  facts  as  he  finds  themj 
Sleidan  does  not  say  that  Granvella  had 
threatened  the  cities :  what  the  German  men- 
tions as  a  common  talk  of  the  day,  the  Italian 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  minister.  The 
agreement  with  the  cities  is  more  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  original  than  in  the  translation. 
It  is  the  same  with  an  immense  number  of 
other  passages. 

If  this  were  all,  no  more  would  need  to  be 
said :  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  had  before  us  a  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary paraphrase  of  Sleidan ;  but  now  and 
then  we  meet  with  inore  material  change^ 

In  the  first  place  fi^pi  has  no  accurate  no- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  empire :  he  has 
always  in  view  a  constitutionconsistin^f  of  the 
three  estates, — the  clergy,  temporal  lords, 
and  cities.  Not  unfrequently  he  alters  his 
author's  expressions  to  suit  his  own  erroneous 
conception.  For  example  (lib.  xx.  p.  108,) 
Sleidan  gives  the  votes  upoti  the  Interim  in 
the  three  colleges.  1.  The  electoral.  The 
three  spiritual  electors  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  not  the  temporal :  **  reliqui  tree  elec- 
tores  non  quidem  ejus  erant  seotentis,  Pala- 
tiniis  imprimis  et  Mauricius,  verum  uterque 
causas  habebant  cur  Cesari  non  admodum  re- 
clamarent." — 2.  The  college  of  princes: 
"c»teri  principes,  qui  maxima  parte  sunt 
episcopi,  eodem  modo  sicut  Moguntinus  atque 
college  respondent" — 3.  "Civitatum  non  ita 
magna  fuit  habita  ratio."  Sarpi's  version  of 
this  is  as  follows  (lib.  iii.  p.  800) :  The  spirit- 
ual electors  give  their  opinions  in  the  same 
way  as  stat^  by  Sleidan.  "Al  parer  de* 
quali  6*accostarono  tutti  i  vescovi :  i  prencipi 
secolari  per  non  ofiTendere  Cesare  tacquero: 
et  a  loro  essempio  gli  ambasciatori  delle  cittjt 
parlarono  poco,  ne  di  quel  poco  fu  tenuto  con- 
to."  What  Sleidan  says  of  two  electors  is 
here  applied  to  all  the  temporal  sovereigns 
The  bishops  are  made  to  appear  to  have  giv- 
en their  votes  separately,  and  the  whole  odi- 
um is  cast  on  them.  The  high  importance 
to  which  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire had  attained  in  those  times  is  wholly 
misconceived.  In  the  above  cited  passages 
Sarpi  asserts  that  the  princes  acceded  to  the 
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judgment  of  the  electors.  Now  the  fact  was, 
that  they  had  already  passed  their  own  reso- 
lutions, which  were  at  variance  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  points  from  those  of  the  electors. 

But  what  is  of  still  more  moment  is,  that 
whilst  Sarpi  copies  the  statements  he  finds, 
and  incorporates  with  them  what  he  collects 
..fh)m  other  sources,  and  extracts  and  trans- 
Illates,  he  also  interweaves  the  narrative  with 
I  his  own  remarks.     Let  us  observe  how  he 
1  docs  this,  for  it  is  extremely  remarkable. 
For  example,  honest  Sleidan  repeats  (lib. 
XX.  p.  58,)  without  any  suspicion,  a  proposal 
of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  in  which  three  things 
are  demanded :  the  recal  of  the  council  to 
Trent,  the  sending  of  a  legate  to  Germany, 
and  a  resolution  respecting  the  manner  m 
which  proceedings  were  to  be  regulated  in 
case  the  papal  see  should  become  vacant 
Sarpi  translates  all  this  verbatim,  but  inter- 
polates a  remark  of  his  own.    *'The  third 
point,"  he  says,  '*  was  added  to  remind  the 
pope  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  approaching 
death,  and  so  make  him  more  compliant  if  he 
would  not  leave  the  emperor's  displeasure  as 
a  bequest  to  his  heirs." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  general  style  of  his 
remarks ;  they  are  every  one  steep^  in  gall 
and  bitterness.  *'  The  legate  summoned  the 
assembly  and  stated  his  opinion  in  the  first 
place :  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  wont  to 
move  the  legates  in  accordance  with  the 
pope's  wishes,  and  the  bishops  in  accordance 
with  the  legates,  did  as  usual  on  this  occa- 
sion." 

According  to  Sleidan,  the  Interim  was  sent 
to  Rome  because  it  contained  some  conces- 
sions to  the  protestauts.  According  to  Sarpi, 
the  Grerman  prelates  insisted  on  this :  **  for," 
says  he,  '*  it  has  always  been  their  aim  to  up- 
hold the  papal  authority,  as  this  is  the  only 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  emperor,  which 
they  could  not  withstand  but  for  the  pope,  par- 
ticularly if  the  emperor  should  ever,  after  the 
usage  of  ttie  ancient  Christian  churches,  re- 
solve on  compelling  them  to  do  their  duty  and 
curbing^  the  abuses  of  the  so-called  ecclesias- 
tical liberty." 

I  On  the  whole  we  see  how  widely  Sarpi 
j  difiers  from  the  compilers  who  had  preceded 
him.  His  manner  of  extracting  is  full  of  life 
and  spirit  In  spite  of  his  borrowed  materials, 
his  language  has  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  uni- 
form flow.  We  do  not  perceive  the  points  of 
transition  from  one  authority  to  another.  But 
at  the  same  time  his  narrative  is  coloured  by 
his  own  cast  of  opinion, — his  systematic  oppo- 
sition, dislike,  or  hatred  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
Its  e£fect  is  proportionatelv  impressive. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  raul  iSarpi  had  other 

materials,  quite  different  from  printed  books; 

and  from  them  he  derived  the  far  greater  part 

of  his  matter. 

He  distinguishes  the  interconciliary  and  the 


preliminary  events  from  the  history  proper  of 
the  council,  and  says  he  intends  to  treat  the 
former  rather  in  the  style  of  a  book  of  annals, 
the  latter  in  that  of  a  diary.  Another  difiler- 
lence  is,  that  for  the  former  he  trusted  for  the 
Imost  part  to  well  known  current  works,  while 
ffbr  the  latter  he  had  recourse  to  new  and  spe- 
cial documents. 

The  first  question  is,  of  what  kind  are  these 
documents? 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  he  deriyed 
much  special  information  from  such  men  as 
Oliva,  the  secretary  of  the  first  legate  at  the 
council,  or  Ferrier,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Venice,  who  was  also  present  at  the  council. 
With  respect  to  Oliva,  Sarpi  commits  a  great 
blunder,  for  he  makes  him  leave  the  council 
before  be  really  did  so.  The  French  docu- 
ments were  very  soon  in  print  The  influ- 
ence of  these  two  men,  who  belonged  to  the 
malcontent  party,  will  have  consisted  in  this, 
that  they  corroborated  Sarpi  in  the  dislike  he 
felt  for  the  council.  The  Venetian  collections, 
on  the  other  hand,  presented  him  with  the 
proper  documents  in  great  completeness:  let- 
ters from  legates,  e.  g.  Monti;  from  secret 
agents,  such  as  Visconti ;  reports  of  nunicoe, 
for  instance,  Chieresfato ;  minute  diaries  kept 
at  the  council ;  the  Leltere  d*Avisi,  and  innu- 
merable other  more  or  less  authentic  records. 
He  was  so  fortunate  in  this  respect,  that  he 
made  use  of  documents  which  have  never  since 
come  to  light  again,  which  Pallavicini  failed  to 
procure,  notwithstanding  the  vast  patronage 
he  enjoyed,  and  for  which  historical  inquirers 
of  subsequent  times  must  ever  refer  to  Sarpi*8 
work. 

The  next  question  is,  how  did  he  employ 
these  documents? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  part,  he  trans- 
ferred them  to  hid  own  pages  with  but  slight 
modifications.  Courayer  asserts  that  he  had 
once  in  his  hands  a  manuscript  report  concern- 
ing the  congregations  of  the  year,  which  had 
been  made  use  of,  and  nearly  copied  by  Sarpi, 
'^  que  nostre  historien  a  consultee  et  presque 
copiee  mot  pour  mot" 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  MS. — **  Historia  del 
s.  concilio  di  Trento  scritta  per  M.  Antuoio 
Milledonne,  seer.  Veneziano" — which  was  also 
known  to  Foscarini  (Lett  Venez.  i.  p.  351) 
and  to  Mendham,  by  a  contemporaneous  and 
very  well-informed  author,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  brevity,  is  by  no  means  uninstmc- 
tive  as  regards  the  latter  sittings  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

Now  I  find  that  Sarpi  has  occasionally  made 
use  of  this  almost  word  for  word.  For  in- 
stance, the  following  passage  occurs  in  Mille- 
donne :  **  II  senato  di  Norimbergo  rispose  al 
nontio  Delfino,  che  non  era  per  partirsi  dalla 
confe^ipne  Augustana,  e  che  non  accettava  il 
concilio,  come  quelle  che  non  aveva  le  condi- 
tioni  ricercate  da'  protestantL    Simil  rispoeU 
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fbcero  li  senati  di  Amntina  e  Francfort  al 
medesimo  nontio  Delnna  II  senato  di  Au- 
gusta e  quello  di  Olma  risposero,  che  non 
potevano  separarsi  dalli  altri  che  tenevano  la 
eonfessione  Augfustana.*' 

Sarpi*s  version  is  this,  p.  450 :  "  II  noncio 
Delfino  Del  ritorno  espose  il  suo  carico  in  di-* 
verse  oittlu  Dal  senate  di  Norimberg  hebbe 
risposta,  che  non  era  per  partirsi  dalla  eonfes- 
sione Augustana,  e  che  non  accetter^  il  con- 
cilio,  come  quelle  che  non  haveva  condition! 
ricercate  da*  protestanti.  Simili  risposte  gli 
iecero  li  senati  d'Argentina  e  di  Francfort 
n  senato  d* Augusta  e  quello  d'Olma  rispoeero, 
che  non  potevano  separarsi  dagli  altri  che  ten- 
gono  la  lor  confessions.** 

Sarpi  only  does  not  follow  Milledonne  when 
the  latter  distributes  praise,  even  though  it  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

Milledonne  says :  **  II  c^  Gonzaga  prattico 
di  negotii  di  state  per  aver  govemato  il  ducato 
di  Mantova  molti  anni  dq)po  la  morte  del  duca 
suo  fratello  fine  che  li  nepoti  erano  sotto  tu- 
tela,  gentiluomo  di  bell'  aspetto,  di  buona 
creanza,  libero  e  schiettonel  parlare.di  buona 
mente,  inclinatoalbene.  Seripando  era  Napo- 
litano,  arcivescovodi  Salerno,  irate  eremitano, 
grandissimo.  teologo,  persona  di  ottuna  cos- 
cienza  e  di  singolar  bontii,  desideroso  del  bene 
universale  della  Christianity." 

Sarpi  is  much  more  chary  of  praise  to  these 
men.  **  Destin6  al  concilio,"  he  says,  for  in- 
stance, p.  456,  **  Fra  Girdamo,  Ci  Seripando, 
theologo  di  molta  fama  ;**  this  is  enough  for 
him. 

Visconti's  letters,  which  Sarpi  had  before 
him,  were  afterwards  printed,. and  we  perceive 
npon  the  first  comparison  that  he  adhered  very 
closely  to  them  in  places.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample in  Visconti,  Lettres  et  Negotiations, 
tom.  ii.  p.  174 :  ^  Ci  sono  poi  stati  alcuni  Spag- 
Buoli,  li  quali  parlando  dell*  istituzione  de*  ves- 
Govi  e  ddla  residenza  havevano  havuto  ordine 
di  affirmare  queste  opinioni  per  vere  come  li 
precetti  del  decalo^.  Segovia  segui  in  queste 
.due  materie  Topinione  di  Granata,  dicendo 
ch*era  verity  espressa  la  residenza  ed  istitu- 
zione delli  vescovi  essere  de  jure  divine  e  che 
niuno  la  poteva  negare,  soggiungendo  che 
tanto  pii!l  si  dovea  fare  tal  dichiarazione  per 
dannare  I'opinione  de  gli  heretici  che  tene- 
vano il  contrario.  Guadice,  Aliffi  e  Monte- 
roaranocon  molti  altri prelati  Spagnuoli  hanno 
aderito  all*  opinione  di  Granata  e  di  Segovia ; 
ma  piacque  al  signore  die  che  si  fecero  all' 
ultimo  di  buona  risoluzione.*' 

Compare  Sarpi,  viiL  753 :  *'  Granata  disse, 
esser  cosa  indegna  haver  tanto  tempo  deriso 
li  padri  trattando  del  fondamento  dell*  institu- 
zione  de*  vescovi  e  poi  adesso  tralasciandola,  e 
ne  ricercd  la  dichiarazione  de  jure  divine,  di- 
cendo maravegliarsi  perche  non  si  dichiarasse 
xm  tal  punto  verissimo  et  infallibile.  Aggionse 
che  si  dovevano  probibire  come  heretici  tutti 
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quel  libri  che  dicevano  il  contrario.  Al  qua! 
parer  adheri  Segovia,  afiermando  che  era  es- 
pressa verity  che  nissuno  poteva  negarla,e 
si  doveva  dichiarare  per  dannare  I'openione 
degli  heretici  che  tenevano  il  contrario.  Seg- 
ui vano  anco  Guadice,  Aliflfe  et  Monte  Marano 
con  gli  altri  prelati  Spagnuoli,  de*  quali  alcuni 
dissero,  la  loro  openione  esser  cosi  vera  come 
li  precetti  del  decalogo.** 

Sarpi,  we  see,  is  no  common  transcriber ; 
the  more  we  compare  him  with  his  originals, 
the  more  we  are  convinced  of  his  skill  m  fill- 
ing up  and  rounding  a  story,  and  enhancing 
the  force  of  the  expressions  by  a  slight  turn ; 
at  the  same  time  his  endeavour  is  manifest  to 
stren|[then  the  impression  unfitvoorable  to  the 
council. 

As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  he  treats  his 
manuscript  documents  just  as  he  does  the 
printed. 

This,  however,  has  of  course  a  great  efibct 
at  times  on  the  aspect  in  which  the  facts  are 
presented ;  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  his 
account  of  the  most  important  of  the  German 
religious  conferences,  that  of  Ratisbon  in 
1541. 

Here  he  again  followed  Sleidan  closely ;  he 
had  also,  no  doubt,  before  him  Bucer*s  account 
of  the  conference. 

He  falls  agajn  into  the  faults  already  men- 
tioned in  his  mode  of  using  three  German 
authors.  The  states  in  this  diet  twice  return- 
ed their  answers  to  the  emperor's  proposals^ 
and  each  time  they  were  at  variance  among 
themselves.  The  electoral  college  was  fi>r 
the  emperor's  intentions,  the  college  of  princes 
against  tliem.  The  difierence, however,  was, 
that  the  princes  gave  way  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, but  not  on  the  second,  when  they  return- 
ed a  refusal. 

Sleidan  accounts  for  the  opposition  of  the 
college  of  princes  by  remarking,  that  there 
were  so  many  bishops, — a  point  certainly  of 
great  moment  as  regarded  the  constitution  of 
the  empire.  But  Sarpi  destroys  the  whole 
force  or  the  passage  by  persisting  in  calling 
the  college  of  princes  bishops.  He  says  of  the 
first  answer:  '*I  vescovi  rifiutarono"  [the  bi- 
shops refused] ;  of  the  second  :  **  I  vescovi  con 
alcuni  pochi  principi  cattolici*'  [the  bishops 
with  some  few  catholic  princes] ;  thereby,  as 
we  have  said, .totally  misrepresenting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  this.  The 
chief  point  is  the  way  in  which  he  used  the 
more  secret  authorities  to  which  he  had  ex- 
clusive access,  and  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  would  long  remain  unprinted. 

Towards  the  history  of  this  diet  he  had  Con- 
tarini's  instmction,  which  was  subsequently 
printed  by  cardinal  Quirmi,  and  that  too  from 
a  Venetian  MS. 

Now  the  first  thing  we  have  to  remark  is, 
that  he  takes  the  contents  of  the  instruction 
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and  weaves  them  here  and  there  into  the  db- 
eoorses  held  by  the  legate  with  the  emperor. 

For  instance,  we  read  in  the  instmction : 
**Eo6  articnlos  in  quibus  inter  se  convenire 
non  posBunt,  ad  nos  remittant,  qui  in  fide  boni 
pastoria  et  nniversaliB  pontificis  dabimus  ope- 
ram  ut  per  universale  concilium  vel  per  ali- 
qoam  viam  equivalentem  non  prccipitanter, 
sed  mature  et  quemadmodum  res  tanti  mo- 
menti  exigit,  finis  hiscontroversiisimponatnr, 
et  remedium  quod  his  malis  adhibendum  est 
quam  diutissime  perdurare  poesit*'* 

Sarpi  makes  Contarini  require :  "  ogmi  cosa 
9i  mandasse  al  papa,  il  qual  prometteva  in  fede 
di  buon  paslore  et  universale  pontefice  di  fare 
che  il  tutto  fosse  determinato  per  un  concilio 
generale  o  per  altra  via  equivalente  con  sin- 
ceriik  e  con  nissun  affetto  humano,  non  con 
precipitio,  ma  maturamente.'* 

In  anotlfer  place  the  instruction  proceeds 
thus :  "  Si  quidem  ab  initio  pontiticatus  nostri, 
ut  facilius  hoc  religionisdissidium  in  pristinam 
oonqordiam  reduceretur,  primum  christianos 

Erincipee  ad  veram  pacem  et  concordiam  per 
teras  et  nuntios  nostroe  soepissime  hortati 
sumus, — mox  ob  banc  eandem  causam  conci- 
lium ffenerale chnstianis  regibus  et 

principibus  etiam  per  proprios  nuntios  signifi- 

cavimus multaque  in  Germania  reli- 

gionis  causa  non  ea  qua  decuit  auctoritatem 
Aostram,  ad  quam  religionis  judicium  eognitio 
et  examen  spectat,  reverentia  tractari  et  fieri 
non  absque  gravi  dolere  animi  intelleximus, 
turn  temporum  eonditione  moti,  tum  CaBsaree 
etre^ie  majestatem  vel  earum  oratorum  poUi- 
citationibus  persuasi,  quod  ea  que  hie  fiebant 
boni  alicujus  inde  secuturi  causa  fierent,  par- 
tim  patientes  tulimus,'*  &c. 

Sarpi  adds  to  this :  •*  Sicome  la  B^  S.  nel 
principio  del  pontificato  per  questo  medesimo 
fine  haveva  mandate  lettere  e  nnntii  a*  pren- 
cipi  per  celebrar  il  concilio,  e  poi  intimatolo,  e 
mandato  al  luogo  i  suoi  legati,  e  che  se  haveva 
sopportato  che  in  Germania  tante  volte  s*ba- 
vesse  parlato  delle  cose  della  religione  con 
poco  riverentia  dell*  autorita  sua,  alia  quale 
sola  spetta  trattarle,  Thavevb  fatto  per  esser- 
gli  dalle  M<a  S.  data  intentione  e  promesso 
che  cio  si  faceva  per  bene." 

In  short,  it  is  plain  that  the  declarations 

Sarpi  puts  into  Con  tannics  mouth  are  taken 

from  the  latter's  instruction;  and  when  we 

are  once  aware  how  the  fact  stands,  we  can 

I  readily  excuse  it.    Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied 

jthat  truth  is  sometimes  jeopardized  by  this 

/  method  of  proceeding.    The  daily  changes  of 

I  events  caused  corresponding  alterations  in  the 

•  instructions  sent  to  the  legate.    Sarpi  makes 

.  him  put  forward  reasons  for  referring  to  Rome 

i  only  those  points  on  which  no  afreement  had 

)  been  come  to,  at  a  time  when  he  was  required 

I  to  refer  every  thing,  even  the  points  already 

\  agreed  on,  for  the  approval  of  the  court  of 

IU>me.  ^ 


To  this  first  departure  from  his  original,  in 
applying  the  words  of  the  instruction  to  a  case 
for  which  they  were  not  intended,  Sarpi  adds 
others  still  more  serious. 

The  pope  prononnces  strongly  in  theinstmc- 
tion  against  a  national  council :  **  Majeslati 
Cnsaree  in  memoriam  redigas,  quantopere 
concilium  iUud  sit  semper  detesta,  com  alibi 
tum  Bononie  palam  diceret  nihil  eque  pernio 
ciosum  fore  et  apostolice  et  imperiali  di^ita^ 
tibus  quam  Germanorum  nationale  concilium, 
illi  nulla  meliore  via  quam  per  generale  oop- 
cilinm  obviam  iri  posse  confiteretur:  quin 
imo  etiam  S.  M.  post  Ratisbonensem  dietam 
anno  d^i  1532  hahitam  pro  sua  singolari  pru- 
dentia  omni  studio  semper  egit  ne  qua  ipnpe- 
rialifl  dieta  hactenus  sit  celelnrata  ac  ex  ea 
occasione  ad  concilium  nationale  deveniretur.^ 

Sarpi  quotes  this  literally,  and  states,  too» 
that  he  takes  it  fhnn  the  instruction;  at  the 
same  time  he  makes  a  remarkable  addition  to 
it  '*  Che  raccordasse  all'  imperatore  quanta 
egli  medesimo  havesse  detestato  il  concilio 
nationale  essendb  in  Bologna,  conoscendolo 
pemicioso  air  autoriti  impenale:  poiche  i 
sudditi  preso  animo  dal  vedersi  concessa  po- 
testii  di  mutare  le  cose  della  religione  pensa- 
reUx>no  ancora  a  mutare  \o  state :  e  che  SL  M. 
dope  il  1532  non  volse  mai  pid  celebrare  in 
sua  presenza  dieta  imperiale  per  non  dar  occar 
Bi<»ie  di  domandar  concilio  nationale.** 

Who  would  not  suppose  from  this  that 
the  emperor  had  himself  expressed  the  thought, 
that  a  nation  readily  changes  its  form  of  gor- 
emment  when  once  it  has  made  a  change  in 
its  religion!  This,  however,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve on  Sarpi's  bare  word.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  instruction.  The 
Uiought  is  one  which  first  gained  currency  af> 
ter  the  events  of  a  later  period. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  criticism  will  appear 
triflingly  minute.  How  are  we  to  set  aboQt 
discovering  whether  or  not  an  author  speaka 
the  truth,  but  by  comparing  him  with  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  1 

I  find  in  Sarpi  another  departure  from  his 
authorities  still  stronger  than  those  already 
mentioned. 

Into  the  very  first  conversation  he  gives  be- 
tween Contarini  and  the  emperor,  he  inter- 
weaves the  words  of  the  instmctton, — those 
important  words  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  text* 

The  pope  excuses  himself  for  not  haviog 
given  the  cardinal  such  plenary  authority  as 
the  emperor  and  the  king  would  have  wi^ed : 
**  primum  quia  videndum  imprimis  est,  an  pro- 
testantes  ....  in  principiis  nobiscum  coo- 
veniant,  cujusmodi  est  bujus  sanctfc  sedis 
primatus  tanquam  a  deo  et  salvatore  nostro 
mstitutus,  sacrofi.  ecclesiae  sacramenta,  etalia 
quedam  qu»  tum  sacrarum  literamm  aacto- 


•  Snpnt,  p.  61. 
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ritate  turn  universalis  ecclesitB  perpetaa  ob- 
servatione  hactenus  obeervata  et  comprobata 
fuere  et  tibl  nota  esse  bene  scimos :  qaibas 
statim  initio  admiesis  omnis  super  aliis  con- 
troversiis  concorJia  tentaretur.'* 

Sarpi  makes  Contarinisay:  **cheS.  S^gli 
aveva  data  ogni  potest^  di  concordare  co*  pro- 
testanti,  purche  essi  ammetino  i  principii,  cfae 
sono  il  primato  della  sede  apostolica  institutio 
da  Christo,  et  i  sacramenti  sicome  sono  inseg- 
nati  nella  chiesa  Romana,  e  aUre  co$e  deter- 
minate ndla  boUa  di  Leone  [and  the  other 
things  determined  in  Leo*s  bull,]  o^rendosi 
nelle  altre  cose  di  dar  ogni  sodis&ttione  alia 
Germania." 

j  The  diflbrence  is  glaring.  The  indefinite- 
Iness  of  the  pope*s  words  constitutes  the  sole 
ipoesibility  of  a  desirable  result :  the  confer- 
lence  could  have  bad  no  conceivable  aim  if 
I  this  opening  had  not  been  left:  but  Sarpi 
,  completely  cuts  this  ofE  The  pope,  accord- 
lin^  to  him,  does  not  hint  at  **qu(edam  que 
Itibi  nota  bene  scimus,*'  [certain  things  which 
j  we  are  well  aware  you  are  acquainted  with ;] 
but  he  demands  the  recognition  of  the  en- 
i  actments  of  Leo  XJ's  bull, — that  is,  Uie  con- 
jdemnation  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine ;  a  mea- 
'  sure  wholly  impracticable. 

In  no  respect  will  Sarpi  allow  that  the  pa- 
pal see  displayed  any  kind  of  conciliatory 
spirit  According  to  him,  Contarini  was  obh- 
ffed  to  stand  up  for  the  papal  authority  in  its 
harshest  fbrms ;  and  he  makes  him  begin  by 
asserting,  that,  **  the  pope  could  not  impart  to 
any  one  his  authority  to  decide  absolutely  on 
disputed  points  of  fkith;  to  him  alone  was 
given  the  prerogative  of  infallibility,  in  the 
words,  *  Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  Petre.'  Of  all 
which  not  a  wo^  is  to  be  found, — at  least  in 
the  instruction. 

For  Sarpi  beheld  the  papacy  on  the  whole 
in  tlie  light  ofhis  limes.  Afler  the  restoration 
had  been  accomplished,  it  became  far  more 
despotic  and  inflexible  than  it  had  been  in  its 
days  of  danger  and  depression ;  and  in  this 
fulness  of  power  and  unbroken  self-exaltation 
did  it  stand  before  Sarpi*s  eyes.  He  trans- 
iferred  to  earlier  times  the  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents he  had  imbibed  from  the  experience 
of  his  own.  All  the  accounts  and  documents 
that  paased  through  his  hands  were  interpre- 
ted by  him  in  this  spirit,  which  was  so  natural 
to  him,  and  which  ori^nated  in  the  position 
of  his  native  citv,  of  his  party  there,  and  in 
his  own  personal  situation. 

We  have  another  historical  work  of  Paul 
Sarpi  npon  the  disputes  between  Venice  and 
Rome  in  the  year  1006 :  **  Historia  particolare 
dello  cose  passate  tra*l  summo  pontefice  Paolo 
V  e  la  sern»  rep»  di  Venetia,  Lion  1624 ;" 
written  on  the  whole  in  a  kindred  spirit :  a 
masterpiece  in  point  of  description,  true  in 
the  main,  but  still  a  partisan  work.  We  find 
in  Sarpi  little  or  no  trace  of  the  discord  among 


the  Venetians,  which  broke  out  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  which  constituted  so  important  a 
feature  in  their  domestic  historv.    According  i 
to  him  it  would  appear  as  though  but  one  senti- 1 
ment  pervaded  all  parties.  He  is  always  speak- 1 
ing  of  the  **  princeps  ;**  for  so  he  designates  the  I 
Venetian  government.    This  fiction  does  not 
strengthen  us  in  the  belief  that  he  attained  to 
much  accuracy  in  his  delineation  of  the  inters 
nal  afiairs  of  Venice.    He  glides  lightly  over 
matters  that  are  not  much  to  the  credit  ofhis 
country,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoners ;  just  as  if  he  did  not  know 
why  they  were  given  up  first  to  the  ambas- 
sador, and  then  with  other  words  to  the  car- 
dinal.   Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  were  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jesuits.    He  had  embraced  an  implacable  I 
hatred  against  both,  and  will  not  condescend  I 
to  know  that  on  this  occasion  their  interests  I 
were  mutually  at  variance. 

Now  the  same  is  nearly  the  case  with  his 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent  His  authori- 
ties are  diligently  collected,  very  well  handled 
and  used  with  superior  intelligence ;  nor  can 
it  be  said  that  they  are  falsified,  or  that  they 
are  frequently  or  essentially  perverted ; — ^but 
a  spirit  of  decided  opposition  pervades  the 
whole  work. 

In  this  way  Sarpi  struck  anew  into  a  di^ 
ferent  course  from  that  commonly  pursued  by 
the  historians  of  his  day.  He  gave  to  their 
system  of  compilation  the  unit^  of  a  general 
tone  and  purpose:  his  work  is  disparaging, 
condemnatOTy,  and  hostile;  he  set  the  first 
example  of  a  history  which  accompanies  the 
whole  progress  of  its  subject  with  increasing 
censure ;  far  more  decided  in  this  than  Thua- 
nus,  who  first  made  a  cursory  use  of  this  meth- 
od. Sarpi  has  found  numberless  imitators  on 
this  score. 

htoria  del  conetlio  §i  Trento  $eritta  dal  pa- 
dre Sforza  PaUavicino  deUa  con^agnia  di 
Oesu,    1664. 

Such  a  book  as  Sarpi^s  history,  so  rich  in 
details  never  before  published,  fiill  of  talent 
and  sarcasm,  and  treating  of  an  event  of  such 
importance,  the  consequences  of  which  sway- 
ed the  destinies  of  the  ^ge,  could  not  fail  of 
producing  the  greatest  sensation.  The  first 
edition  a|^ared  m  1619 :  between  that  year 
and  1622  four  editions  of  a  Latin  translation 
were  put  forth,  besides  a  German  and  a  French 
translation. 

The  court  of  Rome  felt  the  more  strongly 
urged  to  have  the  work  refuted,  inasmuch  as 
it  really  contained  many  errors  obvions  to 
every  one  somewhat  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  occurences  of  that  period. 

Terentio  Alciati,  a  Jesuit,  Prefect  of  die 

Studies  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  immediately 

•  set  about  collecting  materiab  for  a  reply, 
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which  should  abo  be  a  circanifitantial  sobstan- 
tive  work.  His  book  bad  for  its  title,  ^  His- 
torie  concilii  Tridentini  a  veritatis  bostibus 
evolgats  Elenchus."*  He  amassed  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  materials,  but  died  in  1651, 
before  he  bad  reduced  them  to  shape. 

Goswin  Nickel,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
selected  Sforza  Pallavicini,  another  brother 
of  the  order,  who  had  already  given  proof  of 
some  literary  talent,  to  complete  the  unfinish- 
ed task,  and  he  relieved  him  from  all  other 
occupations.  Pallavicini  himself  save,  that 
he  had  been  commanded  to  this  duty  by 
the  ffeneral,  **as  a  soldier  by  his  cooidot- 
tiere.^ 

Pallavicini  executed  the  task  in  three  thick 
folios,  which  appeared  subsequently  to  the 
year  1656. 

The  work  contains  an  enormous  mass  of  I 
matter,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  re- 
^rds  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
it  begins,  be  it  observed,  from  the  origin  of 
the  reformation.  The  archives  were  thrown 
open  to  the  author,  and  he  had  access  to  what- 
ever available  materials  were  contained  in 
the  Roman  libraries.  He  was  able  to  avail 
nimself  not  only  of  the  records  of  the  council 
in  their  fullest  detail,  but  also  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  legates  with  Rome,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. He  is  far  from  concealing  his  authori- 
ties ;  on  the  contrary,  he  parades  their  titles 
in  the  margin  of  his  book :  they  are  beyond 
counting. 

I  His  grand  purpose  is  above  all  to  refute 
&rpL  At  the  end  of  each  volume  he  gives 
a  catalogue  of  '*  the  errors  in  matters  of  ^ct,'* 
of  which  he  asserts  he  has  convicted  his  oppo- 
nent, and  he  makes  them  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one :  but  numberless  others, 
he  adds,  which  he  has  also  confuted,  are  not 
set  down  in  the  catalogues 

He  says  in  his  preface  ^  he  will  not  engage 
In  petty  skirmishes :  if  an v  one  will  attack 
him,  let  him  advance  in  full  order  of  battle, 
and  overthrow  his  whole  book,  as  be  has  over- 
thrown Sarpi^s.**  What  a  work  it  would  have 
been  that  should  have  accomplished  this !  We 
feel  by  no  means  tempted  to  engage  in  such 
an  enterprise. 

We  must,  as  we  said  before,  content  our- 
selves with  collecting  an  idea  of  Pallavicini^s 
method  from  a  few  examples.         ^ 

Since  he  drew  from  so  many  private  sources, 
and  in  fact  derived  from  them  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  his  work,  it  becomes  our  first  con- 
sideration to  acquaint  ourselves  how  he  em- 
ployed these  materials. 

We  shall  find  this  more  particularly  easy 
wherever  the  documents  he  made  use  of 
were  printed.  Besides  this,  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  examine  a  whole  series  of 


•  It  it  M  given  bj  IfazzucheUi. 


documents  cited  by  him«  which  have  never 
been  given  to  the  press:  it  is  necessary  tbat 
we  should  cOTopare  the  originals  with  his 
text 

I  will  do  so  with  regard  toa  few  points  con- 
secutively. 

1.  Now,  in  the  first  i^ace,  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  extracts  made  by  Palla- 
vicini, from  the  instructions  and  papers  that 
lay  before  hun,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  naed 
them  are  olien  satis&ctory.  For  instance,  I 
have  compared  an  instruction  received  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  November,  1502,  the 
answer  ^ven  him  by  the  pope  in  March. 
1563,  and  the  fresh  instruction  furnished  by 
the  pope  to  his  nuncio,  with  Pallavicinrs  ex- 
tracts from  them,  and  found  them  to  corre»- 
oond  exactlv.  Pall.  xx.  10.  xxiv.  1.  He 
pias  but  availed  himself  of  a  reasonable  pnvi- 
le^,  if  he  has  made  some  transpositiaos 
which  in  no  respect  do  any  violence  to  tnith. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  he  softens  down  some 
rather  strong  expressions,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  pope  says  he  had  opened  the  cooncfl 
only  in  reliance  on  the  aid  and  support  of  the 
emperor,  persuaded  that  the  king  would  be  to 
him  as  his  right  arm,  and  a  ^\de  and  leader 
in  all  his  thoughts  and  dealmgs — "  £1  fbnda- 
mento  che  facessimo  nella  promessa  di  S.  M^ 
e  de'  suoi  ministri  di  doverci  assistere  ci  fece 
entrare  arditamente  nell*  impresa,  pensando 
di  avere  S.  M^  per  nostro  braccio  dritto  e  che 
avesse  a  esserci  guida  o  conduttiero  in  mii 

lostra  azione  e  pensiero," — ^Pallavicini  ma^ 
im  say  merely,  he  would  not  have  c^>ened 
le  council  agfain  had  he  not  been  persoaded 
le  king  would  be  his  right  arm  ana  his  lead- 
ler.  But  as  the  substance  is  here  preserved  th^e 
lis  no  room  for  censure.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
isconti's  embassy  to  Spain,  and  the  despatch 
of  another  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  Sarpi 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  (viii.  61)  that  the  orders 
^ven  to  them  to  propose  a  meeting  was  but  a 
feint;  but  this  is  too  a  subtle  a  surmise.  The 
proposal  for  a  congress,  or  a  conference  nfi  it 
was  then  called,  is  one  of  the  points  most 
stron^l^  insisted  on  in  the  instruction.  Palla- 
vicini IS  unquestionably  right  in  upholdiBg 
this. 

2.  But  Pallavicini  is  not  always  the  better 
informed.  When  Sarpi  relates  that  Paul  UL 
had  proposed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the 
congress  of  Busseto,  that  the  fief  of  Milansbould 
be  conferred  on  his  nephew,  who  was  married  to 
the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  Pallavicini  de- 
votes a  whole  chapter  to  contradict  this.  Nor 
will  he  believe  any  other  historians  who  state 
the  same  fact  *'  How,  in  that  case,"  he  exdaisis 
''  should  the  pope  have  ventured  to  write  let- 
ters to  the  emperor  in  such  a  tone  as  he  acta- 
ally  did  V*  '*  Con  qual  petto  avrebbe  ardito 
di  scrivere  a  Carlo  lettere  cosi  risentite."  The 
emperor  mi^ht  at  once  have  charged  him  with 
shameless  dissimulation  (simulatioQe  afaccia- 
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la.)  Since  Ptdlavicini  displays  so  maeh  ve- 
hemence we  must  suppose  that  he  here  writes 
bona  fide.  Sarpi's  account  of  the  matter  is 
well  founded  for  all  that ;  the  despatches  of 
the  Florentine  ambassador  (Dispaccio  Guicci- 
ardini,  26  Giugno  1543)  put  the  matter  beyond 
dispute. 

Still  more  circumstantial  details  of  the  af- 
fair are  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  life  of 
Vasto.  We  may  mention  a  Discorso  of  car- 
dinal Carpi  which  tends  to  the  same  result 
Nay,  the  pope  had  not  given  up  this  idea  even 
in  the  year  1547.  **  Le  cardinal  de  Bologne 
au  roy  Henry  IL"  in  Ribier,  II.  9.  "  L'un— 
le  pape— demande  Milan,  quMl  jamais  n'aura, 
Tantre— rempereur — 400,000  scudi,  qu'il 
n'aura  sans  rendre  Milan.  [The  pope  de- 
mands Milan,  which  he  will  not  get ;  the  em- 
peror, 400,000  scudi,  which  he  will  not  ^et 
without  giving  up  Milan.]  Notwithstandmg 
this,  pope  Paul  IIL  did  actually  write  the  let- 
ter in  question. 

3.  But  the  question  presents  itself,  doei 
Pallacivini  in  general  err  but  bona  fide 
This  cannot  be  alleged  in  every  case.  It 
does  happen  at  times  that  his  documents  are 
not  so  orthodox  and  catholic  as  he  is  himself. 
While  events  were  still  in  progress,  showing 
every  aspect  of  their  nature,  and  obtruding 
every  possibility  of  varying  course  and  result,! 


i 


never  been  so  quiet  as  it  was  then  since  the 
time  of  Maximilian. 

Pallavicini,  too,  mentions  all  this  Q.  xiii.  c. 
13) ;  but  how  much  does  he  weaken  its  force 
by  putting  the  entire  statement  into  the 
mouth  of  a  monarch  who  is  only  trying  to  ex- 
cuse himself. 

"Scusavasi  egli  di  cio  con  addurre  che 
haveva  richiesto  d*ordini  specificati  Timpera* 
tore,  confortandolo  alia  pace  di  Francia,  .... 
ed  havergli  ricordato  esser  questa  Tunica 
arme  per  franger  Torgofflio  de  protestanti, 
etc"  [He  excused  himself  for  this  by  stating, 
that  he  had  requested  specific  orders  of  the 
emperor,  and  urged  him  to  make  peace  with 
France,  ....  reminding  him  that  this  was 
the  only  weapon  to  break  the  pride  of  the 
proteetants,  &c.]  Compare  these  tortured 
expressions  with  Delfino^s  words :  **  D  ser«»» 
re  vedendo  questi  andamenti  (the  religious 
dissensions)  scrisse  a  S.  M^^  Cesarea  esortan- 
dola  alia  pace  col  christianissimo  accioche  ella 
possa  attendere  alie  cose  di  Germania  e  farsi 
ubedire  etc.".  [The  most  serene  king  seeing 
these  proceedings,  wrote  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, exhorting  him  to  peace  with  the  most 
Christian  king,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
attend  to  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  and  enforce 
obedience  there,  &c-] 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  gross  departure  from 


it  was  impossible  to  entertain  such  strictl  the  original,  and  one  not  to  be  borne  in  a 
views  as  at  a  later  period  when  evejythingl  nrork  that  makes  such  pompous  claims  to  ac- 
__  ^  ^^^  footing.  "^ 


was  once  more  on  a  firm  Ibotmg.  Such  a 
compromise  as  the' peace  of  Aug^urg  could 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pallavicini  be- 
wails the  **  detriment!  gravissimi'*  it  occa- 
sioned the  see  of  Rome,  and  compares  it  with 
a  palliative  medicine,  which  in  the  end  only 


;ordance  with  authentic  documents,  to  trans- 
brm  the  narration  of  a  nuncio  into  the  self^ 
exculpation  of  the  king :  but  the  worst  of  the 
[natter  is,  that  it  obscures  the  true  view  of  the 
3vent 

The  whole  of  the  documents  are  used, 
translated  from  the  language  of  the  sixteenth 


gives  occasion  to  a  more  perilous  crisis.    Fori  into  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  used 
all  that  he  met  with  a  report  on  the  subjectl  amiss. 


by  a  bishop  who  was  convinced  of  its  nece&f 
sity.  This  was  bishop  Delfino  of  Liesina. 
Pallavicini  mentions  the  report  made  by  that 
bishop  to  cardinal  Caraffi^  and  actually  makes 
use  of  it    But  how  does  he  do  so  1 

All  the  reasons  which  Delfino  alleges  in 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  this  compro- 
mise, Pallavicini  converts  into  so  many  ex- 
cuses urged  on  his  own  behalf  by  Ferdinand. 

The  nuncio  says,  that  at  this  time  there 
was  no  prince  or  city  that  had  not  some  dis- 
pute with  their  neighbours,  and  he  names 
them ; — the  conntry  was  going  to  ruin,  Bran- 
denburg, Hesse,  and  Saxon-Naumburc^,  declar- 
ed, as  if  constituting  an  opposition  diet,  that 
they  would  hold  together ; — the  king  had  be- 
sought the  emperor  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to 
Germany ;  but  the  latter  refused ;  the  estates 
assembled  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders; 
■4he  king  then  confirmed  the  points  on  which 
both  parties  were  agreed :  this  they  did  so 
joyfully  (si  allegramente)  that  Germany  had 


4.  We  have  still  further  remarks  to  make 
on  the  relations  between  the  pope  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  The  emperor  we  know  urged  a  re- 
form that  was  far  from  acceptable  to  the  pope. 
Twice  in  the  early  port  of  the  year  1563 
Pius  sent  his  nuncios,  first  Commendone  and 
then  Morone,  to  Insbruck,  where  the  emperor 
was  then  residing,  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
opposition:  these  were  very  remarkable  mis- 
sions, and  the  results  had  a  vast  efiTect  upon 
the  counciL  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  Pallavicini  (xx.  4)  reports 
them.  We  have  Commendone's  report  of  the 
19th  of  February,  1563,  which  Pallavicini  had 
also  before  him. 

tNow  the  first  thing  we  have  to  remark  is, 
hat  he  vastly  weakens  the  expressions  used 
X  the  imperial  court,  and  the  intentions  en- 
ertained  there.  He  makes  Commendone  say 
of  the  union  then  subsisting  between  the  em- 
peror on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  on  the  other :  "  Renders! 
credibile  che  scambievolmente  si  confirmereb- 
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bono  nel  pare  e  si  prometterebbono  ajoto  nelP  | 
operare :"  [it  is  probable  that  their  views  will 
mutually  harmonize  and  combine,  and  that 
they  will  pledge  each  other  aid  in  their  re- 
spective undertakings.]  Commendone  ex- 
presses himself  quite  dinerently.  The  impe- 
rial court  did  not  merely  purpose  to  urge 
reform  in  common  with  the  French :  "  Pare 
che  pensino  trovar  modo  e  forma  di  haver  piu 
parte  et  autorit^  nel  presente  concilio  per  sta- 
bilire  in  esso  tutte  le  loro  petitioni  giunta- 
mente  con  Francesi.**  [It  appears  that  they 
are  bent  on  finding  ways  and  means  to  obtain 
more  weight  and  influence  in  the  present 
council,  towards  carrying  through  in  it  the 
measures  they  propose  m  conjunction  with 
the  French.] 

But  there  are  many  other  things  of  which 
Pallavicini  absolutely  omits  all  mention.  The 
opinion  prevailed  at  the  imperial  court  that 
much  might  be  efiected  with  the  protestants 
with  the  help  of  a  little  more  compliancy, 
coupled  with  real  reforms.  **  La  somma  d 
che  a  me  pare  di  haver  veduto  non  pur  in  S. 
M**  ma  nelli  prmcipali  ministri,  come  Trau- 
sen  e  Seldio,  un  ardentissimo  desiderio  della 
riforma  e  del  progresso  del  concilio  con  una 
gran  speranza  quod  remittendo  aliquid  de  jure 
positive  et  reformando  mores  et  disciplinam 
ecclesiastidam  non  solo  si  possono  conservare 
li  cattolici  ma  guadagnare  e  ridurre  degli 
heretici,  con  una  opinione  et  impressione  pur 
troppo  forte  che  oui  siano  molti  che  non  vogli- 
ano  riforma.*'  [In  fine,  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covereds  not  indeed  in  his  majesty,  but  in  his 
principal  ministers,  such  as  Trausen  and  Seld, 
a  most  earnest  desire  for  reform,  and  for  the 
good  speed  of  the  council,  with  a  strong  hope, 
that  by  relaxing  something  of  the  jus  positi- 
vum,  and  by  a  reform  of  morals  and  discipline 
in  the  church,  not  only  may  the  catholics  be 
preserved  to  the  church,  but  also  the  heretics 
gained  and  brought  back ;  while  at  the  !»me 
time  they  are  impressed  with  an  exaggerated 
belief  that  there  are  many  here  averse  to  re- 
form.] I  will  not  inquire  who  may  have  been 
the  protestants  whose  return  to  the  church 
might  have  been  expected  in  case  of  due  re- 
form, but  language  of  such  tenour  was  too 
offensive  to  the  courtier  prelate  to  be  reported 
b^  him.  Mention  being  made  of  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  the  council,  Seld  answer- 
ed shortly :  "  Oportuisset  ah  initio  sequi  sana 
consilia."  [Wholesome  measures  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  from  the  beginning.]    Pal- 

t  lavicini  mentions  the  complaints  of  the  diffi- 

1  culties,  but  he  suppresses  the  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  at  full  length 
the  decision  of  the  chancellor  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits. 

I      In  short,  he  dwells  on  what  is  agreeable  to 
him,  but  ignores  whatever  might  be  irksome 

I  to  himselfand  the  curia. 

5.  This  cannot  have  failed  to  ftct  iiyiiri- 


ously  on  the  views  he  has  giyen  of  hk  sub- 
ject 

For  example,  in  the  year  1547  tlie  Span- 
iards presented  some  articles  of  reform,  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Censures.  The  tranBTer- 
ence  of  the  council  to  Bologm  followed  toon 
after,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  the 
Censures  had  much  to  do  with  causing  that 
event  It  was  by  all  means  matter  for  the 
most  serious  reflection  that  the  immediate 
adherents  of  the  ^nperor  Charles  put  forth 
such  extraordinary  demands  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  victorious.  Sarpi  gives 
them  at  fiill  length,  lib.  iL  p.  262 ;  and  he 
shortly  after  subjoins  the  pope's  i^swers. 
But  such  outrageous  demands  on  the  part  of 
orthodox  prelates  are  not  opportune  to  Palla- 
vicini's  purposes.  He  says  that  Sarpi  relates 
a  great  deal  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  eta 
find  nothing;  and  that  he  only  finds  an  an- 
swer of  the  pope  to  certain  proposals  of  reform 
made  bv  numerous  fathers,  and  communicated 
to  him  by  the  president ;  lib.  ix.  c.  9,  **  90pn 
varie  reformazioni  proposte  da  molti  de*  pa- 
drL**  He  takes  good  care  not  to  cite  them. 
They  might  have  interfered  inconvenientiy 
with  his  refutation  of  the  worldly  grounds  as- 
signed by  Sarpi  for  the  transference  of  the 
council. 

6.  He  carries  to  a  rare  pitch  this  art  of 
silence,  and  of  passing  over  whatever  does 
not  suit  his  purpose. 

In  his  third  book,  for  instance,  he  two  or 
three  times  quotes  a  Venetian  report  by  Sori- 
ano. Speaking  of  it,  he  says  the  aathOT  as- 
serts that  he  had  diligently  inquired  and  as- 
sured himself,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  treaty  between  Francis  and  Clemest; 
nor  does  Pallavicini  think  of  questioning  the 
fact  (iii.  chap.  xiL  n.  1):  he  inserts  in  his 
work  passages  firom  the  report,  e.  ^.  that  Cle- 
ment had  shed  tears  of  grief  and  indignation 
upon  hearing  that  his  nephew  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emperor:  in  short,  he  pots 
fiiU  faith  in  Suriano.  He  also  alleges  that 
this  Venetian  directly  contradicts  his  coun- 
tryman Sarpi.  The  latter  says:  "D  papa 
negotid  confederazione  col  re  di  Francis^  la 
quale  si  concluse  e  stabili  anoo  col  matrimo- 
nio  di  Henrico  secondogenito  regie  e  di  Oa- 
tharina."  [The  pope  negotiated  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  France,  which  was  concluded 
and  fiirther  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry,  the  king^s  second  son,  and  Cathvine:] 
Upon  this  subject  Pallavicini  exclaims— "The 
pope  did  not  ally  himself  with  the  king,  as  P. 
Soave  so  boldly  maintains."  He  apf^a  to 
Guicciardini  and  Soriana  Now  what  does 
the  latter  sayl  He  investigates  at  great 
length  how  and  where  the  inclination  or  the 
pope  to  the  French  had  begun ;  what  a  deci- 
dedly political  colour  it  had ;  and  lastly,  ha 
speaks  too  of  the  negotiations  of  Bologna. 
He  certainly  denies  that  a  regular  treaty  of 
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alliance  took  place ;  tmt  his  denial  imports  no 
more  than  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
not  committed  to  writinc^.  *'  Di  tatti  li  desi- 
deri  (del  re)  s'accommodd  Clemente  con  pa- 
role tali  che  gli  fimno  credere,  S.  S^  esser 
dispoeta  in  tutto  alle  sae  vqgflie,  senza  per6 
fkr  provisione  alcuna  in  scrittura."  [Clement 
acquiesced  in  all  the  king's  desires,  in  such 
w<H^s  as  gave  his  majesty  reason  to  believe 
that  his  holiness  was  disposed  in  all  things  to 
accede  to  his  wishes,  without,  however,  mak- 
ing any  stipulation  in  writing.]  He  afler^ 
wards  relates  that  the  king  pressed  for  Uie 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  that  had  been  made 
him  there :  '*  S.  M^^  chr°^  dimandd  che  da  S. 
S^  li  fiissino  osservate  le  promesse :"  which, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  among  the 
causes  of  the  pope's  death.  Here  we  have 
the  curious  case  in  which  falsehood  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  truer  than  truth.  Sarpi  is  un^ 
doubtedly  wrong  in  saying  that  a  league  was 
concluded ;  what  is  so  called  was  not  carried 
into  effect :  Pallavicini  is  right  in  denying  it 
yet,  on  the  whole,  Sarpi  approaches  much 
nearer  to  the  truth.  The  closest  union  was 
cemented,  only  it  was  ratified  hy  words  of 
mouth,  not  in  writing. 

7.  The  case  is  similar  as  to  the  use  made 
by  Pallavicini  of  Visconti's  letters.  Sarpi 
sometimes  takes  more  from  them  than  is 
literally  set  down  in  them.  For  instance,  he 
says,  viL  657,  speaking  of  the  decree  enforc- 
ing residence,  that  cardinal  Lorraine  had 
spoken  very  difilisely  and  indistinctly,  and 
that  no  one  could  tell  whether  he  was  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  such  a  decree  or  not 
Palhivicini  vehemently  contradicts  him.  **Si 
scorge  apertamente  il  contrario "  (xix.  c.  8). 
He  even  quotes  Visconti  in  support  of  his 
contradiction.  Let  us  hear  Visconti  himself: 
••  Perche  s'allarg6  molto,  non  potero  seguire 
se  non  pochi  prelati."  (Trente  X.  Dec. 
Mansi  Misc.  Balusii,  iiL  p.  454).  Thus  it  is 
true,  that  it  was  nojrpossible  to  follow  or  to 
understand  his  meaning.  Further  on,  Palla- 
vicini is  enraged  that  ^pi  gives  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  cardinal  did  not  make  his 
appearance  in  a  congregation  because  he 
wished  to  give  the  French  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions  in  perfect  freedom ; 
and  that  he  made  the  news  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's death  a  pretext  for  his  absence.  Pal- 
lavicini vehemently  asserts  that  this  was  his 
true  and  only  motive.  '*  Ne  io  trovo  in  tante 
memorie  piene  di  sospetto,  che  ci6  capitasse 
in  mente  a  persona."  (ib.)  [Nor  do  I  find 
among  so  many  records  filled  with  suspicions 
that  this  one  entered  any  body's  head.]  Whati 
no  one  conceived  any  suspicion  as  to  the  mo- 
tive of  the  cardinal's  absence  1  Visconti  says, 
in  a  letter  published  by  Mansi :  **  Loreno  chi- 
amd  questi  prelati  Francesi,  e  gli  commise  che 
havessero  da  esprimere  literamente  tutto 
poello  che  haveano  in  animo  senza  timer 


alcuno.  B  sono  di  quelli  che  pensano  che  il 
cardinal  se  ne  restrasse  in  casa  per  questo 
efietto."  [Cardmal  Lorraine  called  together 
those  prelates,  and  told  them  that  they  should 
speak  out  freely  whatever  they  had  a  mind, 
without  any  fear.  And  some  there  are  who 
think  that  the  cardinal  remained  at  home 
to  tliat  end.]  Visconti  certainly  says  noth- 
ing about  the  cardinal's  making  a  pretext 
of  the  king  of  Navarre's  death ;  unless  per- 
chance he  does  so  in  some  other  letter  (and 
Sarpi  had  manifestly  other  sources  before  his. 
eyes:)  but  as  for  the  fact  that  the  cardinal 
was  suspected  to  have  remained  away  pur« 
posely,  this  assuredly  the  letters  distmctl;^  as- 
sert What  must  we  say,  since  Pallavicini 
undoubtedly  saw  them  ? 

8.  Pallavicini  has  but  one  object  in  view,! 
to  confute  bis  opponent,  without  concerning 
himself  to  bring  the  truth  itself  to  light  Thi  J 
is  no  where  more  glaring  than  with  regard  to 
the  Ratisbon  conforence,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  so  fully.  Pallavicini  too,  as 
may  r^ily  be  supposed,  was  acquainted  with 
the  instruction  in  question,  and  he  held  it  to 
be  more  secret  than  it  reallv  was.  But  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  it  nilly  unfolds  his 
character  to  us.  He  inveighs  vehemently 
against  Sarpi ;  he  abuses  him  for  making  the 
pope  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the 
protestants  satisfaction,  provided  only  they 
would  agree  with  him  in  the  already  esta- 
blished points  of  the  catholic  faith :  ''che  ove 
i  Luterani  convenissero  ne'  punti  g'lk  stabiliti 
della  chiesa  romana,  si  ofieriva  nel  resto  di 
porger  ogni  sodisfiittione  alia  Germania."  He 
finds  this  directly  contrary  to  the  truth. 
"  Questo  d  dhrimpetto  contrario  al  prime  capo 
dell'  instruttione."  What?  Dues  he  mean 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact  1  In  the  pope's 
instructi(»i  it  is  said :  **  Vivendum  est  an  in 
principiis  nobiscum  conveuiant,  .  . .  quibus 
ad  missis  omnis  super  aliis  controversiis  Con- 
cordia tentaretur."  [It  must  be  ascertained 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  us  in  princi- 
pal points  . .  .  these  being  admitted,  every 
means  of  concord  on  other  controverted  topics 
should  be  essayed,]  and  the  other  words  which 
have  been  already  quoted.  It  is  true,  Sarpi. 
is  at  fault  here ;  he  makes  the  legate's  powers 
more  restricted  than  they  really  were;  he 
says  too  little  of  the  pope's  disposition  to  give 
way.  Pallavicini,  iiistead  of  discovering  this 
palpable  error,  makes  it  out  that  Sarpi  statea 
too  much;  he  enters  into  a  distinction  be- 
tween articles  of  faith  and  others,  which  is 
not  made  in  the  bull ;  and  he  brings  forward 
a  multitude  of  things,  which  are  true,  but  not. 
the  whole  truth,  and  which  cannot  undo  those 
words  which  are  set  down  in  the  instructionii 
In  non-essentials  he  is  accurate;  he  com-| 
pletely  distorts  essentials.  In  short,  Palla-' 
vicini  acts  like  an  advocate  who  has  under- 
taken to  defend  a  client  in  a  difficult  ease 
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through  thick  and  thin.  He  endeavoon  to 
place  him  in  the  best  li^ht,  and  brings  for- 
ward whatever  can  help  his  cause ;  whatever 
he  imagines  might  prejudice  him  he  not 
merely  omits,  but  flatly  denies. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  him  through 
the  diffuse  discussions  into  which  he  enters : 
it  is  enough  if  we  have  in  some  measure  af- 
forded an  idea  of  his  manner. 

Truly  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  is  not 
the  most  bgreeable  for  the  history  of  the 
council. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  truth  may  be 
distinctly  gathered  from  these  two  works  com- 
bined. This  may  perhaps  be  the  case  in  a 
very  large  and  general  sense:  it  is  by  no 
means  so  in  particulars. 

They  both  swerve  from  the  truth,  which 
certainly  lies  in  the  midst  between  them ;  but 
it  cannot  be  come  at  by  conjecture :  truth  is 
positive,  original,  and  is  not  to  be  conceived 
by  any  accommodation  of  partial  statements, 
but  by  a  direct  review  of  facts. 

As  we  have  seen,  Sarpi  says,  that  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  at  Bologna ;  Pallavicini 
denies  this :  no  conjecture  in  the  world  could 
hit  upon  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  made  by 
word  of  mouth,  not  by  writing, — a  fact  which 
really  reconciles  the  discrepancy. 
/  They  both  distort  Ck>ntarini's  instruction ; 
there  is  no  harmonizing  their  contradictions; 
it  is  only  when  we  refer  to  the  original  that 
I  the  truth  strikes  us. 

Their  minds  were  of  the  most  opposite  cast 
Sarpi  is  keen,  penetrating,  caustic;  his  ar- 
rangement is  eminently  skilful,  his  style  pure 
and  unaffected;  and  though  the  Crusca  will 
not  admit  him  into  the  list  of  classic  authors, 
probably  on  account  of  some  provincialisms  be 
exhibits,  his  work  is  really  refreshing  after  all 
the  pompous  array  of  words  through  which  we 
are  forced  to  toil  in  other  authors.  His  style 
coincides  with  his  subject :  in  point  of  graphic 
power  he  is  certainly  the  second  among  tlie 
modem  historians  of  Italy : — I  rank  him  im- 
mediately afler  MachiaveilL 

Nor  is  Pallavicini  void  of  talent ;  he  draws 
many  pointed  and  forcible  parallels,  and  he 
oflen  displays  no  little  skill  as  the  pleader  for 
a  party.  But  his  talent  is  somewhat  of  a 
heavy  and  cumbrous  cast;  it  is  one  that  chiefly 
delights  in  turning  phrases  and  devising  sub- 
terfuges ;  his  style  is  overloaded  with  words. 
Sarpi  is  clear  and  transparent  to  the  very  bot- 
tom ;  Pallavicini  is  dot  wanting  in  continuous 
flow,  but  he  is  muddy,  difluse,  and  shallow. 

Both  are  heart  and  soul  partisans;  both 
lack  the  true  spirit  of  the  historian,  that  grasps 
its  object  in  its  full  truth,  and  sets  it  in  the 
broad  light  of  day.  Sarpi  had  certainly  the 
talent  requisite  for  this,  but  he  will  be  an  ac- 
cuser and  nothing  more ;  Pallavicini  had  it  in 
a  vastly  lower  degree,  but  he  will  be  by  all 
the  apologizer  of  his  party. 


Neither  can  we  obtain  a  full  view  of  the 
substance  of  the  case  from  the  works  of  these 
two  writers  combined.  It  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble circumstance,  that  Sarpi  contains  much 
that  Pallavicini  was  never  able  to  hunt  out, 
many  as  were  the  archives  thrown  open  to 
him.  I  will  only  mention  a  memoir  of  the 
nuncio  Chieregato,  concerning  the  consulta- 
tions at  the  court  of  Adrian  VI.,  which  is  very 
important,  and  against  whidi  Pallavicini 
makes  objections  of  no  moment  Pallavicini 
also  overlooks  many  things  from  a  sort  of  in- 
capacity. He  cannot  discover  them  to  be  of 
much  consequence,  and  so  he  neglects  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sarpi  lacked  a  multitude 
of  documents  which  Pallavicini  possessed: 
the  former  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Roman  court  with  the  legutes. 
His  errors  spring,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
Want  of  original  documents. 

tBut  in  many  cases  they  both  are  ignorant 
f  important  records.  A  little  report  by  car- 
ainal  Morone,  who  executed  the  decisive  ent- 
bassy  to  Ferdinand  I.,  is  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, as  re^rds  the  history  of  the  whole  lat- 
ter part  of  Uie  counciL  Neither  of  them  has 
made  use  of  it 

Nor  must  we  suffer  ourselves  to  believe 
that  these  deficiencies  are  fully  supplied  by 
Rainaldus  or  Le  Plat  The  former  frequ^itly 
does  no  more  than  abridge  PallavicinL  La 
Plat  follows  him  or  Sarpi  often  verbatim,  and 
takes  the  Latin  translations  of  their  text  as 
original  authority  for  what  he  cannot  find^in 
a  more  authentic  form  elsewhere.  He  has 
used  much  fewer  MS.  materials  than  might 
be  expected.  Many  things  new  and  valualble 
are  to  be  found  in  Mendham's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  for  instance,  at  page  181, 
there  is  an  extract  from  the  official  records 
of  Paleotto:  there  are  besides  his  introduc- 
tions to  several  distinct  sessions,  as  for  exam- 
ple the  20th :  but  he  has  not  duly  studied  the 
subject 

u  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  undertake 
a  new  history  of  the  council  of  Trent  (which 
is  not  very  likely,  since  the  subject  has  lost 
so  much  of  its  original  interest,)  he  must  be- 
gin anew  from  the  very  commencement  He 
must  collect  the  special  ne^tiations  and  the 
discussions  of  the  congregations,  of  which  very 
little  that  is  authentic  has  been  published ;  he 
must  possess  himself  of  the  dispatches  of  one 
or  other  of  the  ambassadors  who  attended  the 
council.  Not  till  he  had  done  this  would  he 
be  able  to  take  a  full  and  commanding  view 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  of  the  two  authors 
who  have  treated  of^  it  This,  however, is  a 
task  that  will  never  be  undertaken,  since 
those  who  could  fulfil  it  will  not,  and  those 
who  would,  have  not  the  means. 
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SECTION  in. 

rSEIOD  OF  THK  RBSTOftATION  Of  CATHOUCUM 
DOWN  TO  THC  PONTIFICATB  OF  SIXTUS  Y. 

We  retain  to  our  maooscripts,  in  which  we 
find  information,  however  fragmentary,  at  all 
events  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

22.  Instniciio  pro  causa  fidei  et  concilii  data 
eptscnfo  MutuuBf  Patdi  III.  ad  regent 
Romanorum  nuntio  destinato,  24  Oct, 
1586.  (ilfiS.  Barb,  3007.  15  leaves,  [In- 
struction given  touching  the  faith  aud  the 
council  by  Paul  III.  to  the  bishop  of  Mu- 
tina,  appointed  nuncio  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans.] 

A  striking  evidence  how  necessary  the  Ro- 
man court  felt  it  to  recollect  itself  and  take 
heed  to  its  good  name.  The  following,  among 
other  rules  of  conduct,  are  enioined  on  the 
nuncio.  He  was  neither  to  be  lavish  nor  par- 
simonious; neither  too  grave  nor  too  lively; 
he  was  not  to  publish  his  spiritual  preroga- 
tives by  affixing  them  to  the  church  doors, 
which  might  bring  him  into  derision;  who- 
ever wanted  him  could  find  him  without  that ; 
he  was  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  to 
remit  his  dues,  but  he  was  never  to  exact 
them  with  excessive  rigour;  he  was  not  to 
contract  any  debts,  and  was  to  pay  in  the  inns. 
**  ^ec  hospitii  pensione  nirois  parce  vel  fbr- 
tasse  etiam  nequaquam  soluta  discedat,  id 
quod  ab  aliquibus  nuntiis  aliis  factum  pluri- 
mum  animos  eorum  populorum  in  nos  irritavit. 
...  In  vultu  et  colloquiis  omnem  timorem  aut 
causflB  nostre  diffidentiam  dissimulet  .  Hilari 
quidem  vultu  accipere  se  fingant  invitationes, 
sed  in  respondendo  modum  non  excedant,  ne 
id  forte  mail  iis  accidat  quod  cuidam  nobili 
Saxoni,  camerario  secreto  q.  Leonis  X  (Mil- 
titz,)  qui  ob  Lutheranam  causam  componen- 
dam  in  Saxoniam  missus,  id  tantum  tructus 
reportavit,  quod  sspe,  perturbatus  vino,  ea 
effutire  de  pontifice  et  Romana  curia  a  Saxo- 
nibus  inducebatur,  non  modo  quie  facta  erant, 
sed  quiB  ipsi  e  malie  in  nos  mentis  affectu 
imaginabantur  et  optabant ;  et  ea  omnia  scrip- 
tis  excipientes  postea  in  conventii  Vorma- 
tiensi  nobis  publice  coram  tota  Germania  ex- 
probrabanf'  [Let  him  not  pay  scantily,  or 
perhaps  not  at  all,  on  quitting  his  inn,  which 
some  nuncios  have  done,  thereby  exceedingly 
exasperating  the  minds  of  those  people  against 
us. .  Let  him  dissemble  in  his  countenance 
and  his  discourse  all  fear  and  distrust  of  our 
cause. . .  .  Let  them  affect  to  accept  invita- 
tions with  cheerful  looks ;  but  let  them  not 
forget  moderation  in  responding  to  them,  lest 
they  meet  with  the  same  misc^nce  as  a  cer- 
tain noble  Saxon,  private  chamberlain  to  Leo 
2L  (Miltitz,)  who  was  sent  into  Saxony  to  set- 

67 


tie  the  Lutheran  business,  and  had  no  other 
fruit  of  his  pains,  but  that  being  frequently 
confused  with  wine,  he  was  induced  bv  the 
Saxons  to  blab  things  of  the  pope  and  the 
court  of  Rome ;  not  only  such  as  were  true, 
but  such  as  they  in  their  malice  towards  us 
imagined  and  desired.  All  these  things  they 
took  down  in  writing,  and  afterwards  cast  up 
against  us  at  the  diet  of  Worms  publicly,  in 
the  presence  of  all  Germany.] 

We  see  from  Pallavicini,  i.  18,  that  the 
conduct  of  Miltitz  caused  his  memory  to  be  in 
very  bad  odour  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  instruction  before  us  is  further  remark- 
able for  mentioning  by  name  some  less  known 
champions  of  Catholicism  in  Germany :  Leonh. 
Marstaller, — Nicol.  Appel, — ^Joh.  Burchard, 
preacher  of  his  order  .  .  **qui  etsi  nihil  libro- 
rum  ediderit  contra  Lutheranos,  magno  tamen 
viUB  periculo  ab  initio  usque  hnjus  tumultus 
pro  oe^nsione  ecclesifls  laboravit,"  [who 
though  he  has  not  published  any  books  against 
the  Lutherans,  has  nevertheless  laboured,  at 
the  ^eat  peril  of  his  life,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  disturbance,  for  the  defence  of 
the  church.]  Among  those  of  more  note, 
Ludwig  Berus,  who  had  fled  from  i^el  to 
Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau,  is  especially  ex- 
tolled and  recommended  to  the  nuncio,  *'  turn 
propter  sanam  et  excellentem  hominis  doctri- 
nam  et  morum  probitatem,  turn  quia  sua  gra- 
vitate et  autoritate  optime  operam  navare  po- 
terit  in  causa  fidei,**  [both  for  his  sound  and 
excellent  doctrines  and  morals,  and  because, 
by  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  character, 
he  can  do  the  best  possible  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  faith.]  It  is  well  known  that 
Ber  knew  how  to  make  himself  respected 
even  by  the  protestants. 

Roma  perl 
tione  del  concilio,  1537. — In/ormalioni 
Point,  tom.  xii.  [Instruction  sent  from 
Rome  touching  the  selection  of  a  place  for 
the  meeting  or  the  council.] 

It  was  now  by  all  means  the  intention  of 
Paul  IIL  to  convoke  a  council :  in  this  instruc- 
ti<m  he  affirms  that  he  was  fully  resolved  on 
doing  so  ('*tutto  risoluto,")  only  his  wish  was 
to  assemble  it  in  Italy.  He  was  inclined  to 
choose  Piacenza  or  Bologna,  places  belonging 
to  the  church,  the  common  mother  of  all,^-or 
at  least  some  town  of  the  Venetians,  since 
these  were  the  common  friends  of  alL  His 
reasons  were,  that  he  believed  the  protest- 
ants were  not  in  earnest  in  their  calls  for  a 
council,  as  appeared  from  the  conditions  fear 
which  they  stipulated.  Here  the  notion  di»* 
covers  itself,  which  afterwards  acquired  so 
important  a  bearing  on  the  history  ef  the 
world,  that  the  council  was  only  an  affiur  of 
the  catholicf  among  themselves. 
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Furthermore,  he  gives  the  emperor  infeUi- 
gence  of  his  efforts  for  internal  reform. . . 
**Sar^  con  efietto  e  non  con  parole."  [It 
shall  take  place,  not  in  words  only  but  in 
deed.] 

24.  Instruttione  data  da  Paolo  III,  at  c'  Mon- 
tepulciano  destinato  alV  imperotore  Carlo 
y.  sopra  le  cose  della  religione  in  Ger- 
mania  1539.      Bibl   Corsini  nr,  467.) 

BQstruction  given  by  Paul  III.  to  cardinal 
ontepulciano  on  his  embassy  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  respecting  the  religious 
afi&irs  of  Germany.] 

Nevertheless,  it  was  apparent  that  the  need 
of  a  reconciliation  was  most  pressing  in  Ger- 
many. Now  and  then  it  set  both  parties  in 
array  against  the  pope.  At  the  convention  of 
Frankfort,  the  imperial  ambassador,  Johann 
Wessel,  archbishop  of  Lund,  made  the  protes- 
tants  very  important  concessions, — a  truce  of 
fifleen  months,  during  which  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eammergericht  should  be 
suspended,  and  a  ^religious  conference,  with 
which  the  pope  was  not  at  all  to  interfere. 
Of  course  this  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
Paul  111.  Cardinal  M ontepulciano,  after- 
wards Marcel  1  us  II.,  was  therefore  sent  to 
Germany  to  frustrate  so  uncatholic  an  ar- 
rangement 

The  instruction,  above  all,  accuses  the 
archbishop  of  Lund  of  having  had  corrupt 
personal  motives  for  his  compliant  conduct,  of 
having  b^en  influenced  by  presents,  promises, 
and  ulterior  views.  "lit  community  d' Au- 
gusta gli  don6  2500  fiorini  d'oro,  poi  gli  fu 
ntta  promissione  di  4000  f.  singulis  annis 
sopra  il  frutto  del  suo  arcivescovato  di  Lunda 
occupato  per  quel  re  Luterano."  [Th©  ci^y 
of  Augsburg  ^ve  him  2500  gold  florins;  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  promised  4000  flo- 
rins yearly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  arch- 
bishopric, seized  by  the  Lutheran  king  (of 
Denmark)].  He  is  suspected  of  wishing  to 
stand  well  with  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  with 
queen  Maria  of  Hungary :  for  that  sister  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  then  governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  especially  accused  of  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  protestants.  **  Secreta- 
mente  presta  favore  alia  parte  di  Luterani, 
animandogli  ove  puo,  e  con  mandarli  huomini 
a  posta  disfavoreggia  la  causa  de'  cattolici.'^ 
[She  secretly  favours  the  party  of  the  Luthe- 
rans, encouraging  them,  as  far  as  she  can,  and 
sending  them  men  on  purpose  to  hurt  the 
cause  of  the  catholic&]  She  had  sent  an  en- 
voy to  Smalcalde,  and  expressly  exhorted  the 
elector  of  Triers  not  to  join  the  catholic 
league. 

Maria  and  the  archbishop  were  promment 
representatives  of  the  anti-French  and  anti- 
Roman  policy  of  the  imperial  court.  They 
wished  to  see  Germany  united  under  the  em- 


Seror.  The  archbishop  declared  that  this 
epended  only  on  a  few  religious  conces- 
sions: "che  se  S.  M^^  volesse  tolerare  che 
i  Luterani  stassero  nei  loro  errori,  disnoneva 
a  mode  e  voler  suo  di  tutta  Germania*'  [that 
if  his  majesty  would  tolerate  the  persistence 
of  the  Lutherans  in  their  errors,  he  might 
dispose  of  all  Germany  as  he  pleased]. 

The  pope  replies  that  there  were  very  dif- 
ferent means  of  settling  affiiirs  in  Germany. 
Let  us  hear  himsel£ 

"  Annichilandosi  dunque  del  totto  per  le 
dette  cose  la  dieta  di  Fnincfbrdia,  et  essendo 
il  (consiglio  di  S.  M^  Cesarea  etaltri  principi 
christian!  che  per  la  mala  dispositione  di 
questi  tempi  non  si  possa  per  hora  celebrare 
il  concilio  generale,  non  ostante  N.  S.  gi^ 
tanto  tempo  lo  habbia  indetto  et  usato  ogni 
opera  e  mezzo  per  congregarlo,  pare  a  S. 
fine  che  sarobbe  bene  che  S.  M^*  pensas?e 
alia  celehratione  di  una  dieta  imperiale,  per 
prohibire  quelli  inconvenienti  che  potriano 
nascere  massimamente  di  un  concilio  nation- 
ale,  il  quale  facilraente  si  potria  fare  per  cait- 
tolici  e  Luterani  per  la  quiete  di  Germania 
quando  i  cattolici  havendo  visto  infiniti  disor- 
dini  seguiti  per  causti  di  alcun  ministro  deUa 
Cesarea  e  Regia  M^  vedessero  anche  le 
Maestit  loro  esser  tardi  alii  rimedj :  n^  detto 
concilio  nationale  sarebbe  meno  dannoso  alia 
Cesarea  e  Regia  Maest^,  per  le  occulte  cause, 
che  sanno,  che  alia  sedia  apostolica :  non  po- 
triae  non  partorire  scisma  in  tutta  la  Christi- 
anity cosi  nel  temporale  come  nello  spirituale. 
Ma  S.  S^  ^  di  parere  che  si  celebri  tal  dieta 
in  evento  che  S.  M^  si  possa  trovare  presente 
in  Germania  o  in  qualche  luogo  vieino  a  la 
congregatione :  altrimenti  se  S.  M*^  Cesarea 
distratta  da  altre  sue  occupationi  non  poiesse 
trovarsi  cosi  presto,  ^  d*opinione  che  la  dieta 
non  s*indichi,  ne  che  S.  M^  si  riposi  nel  gia- 
dicio  altrui,  quantunque  sufficienti  e  buoni 
che  procurassero  e  sollecitassero  fare  detta 
dieta  in  assenza  di  S.  M^,  per  non  incorrere 
in  quei  disordini  che  sono  seguiti  nelle  altre 
diete  particolari  ove  non  si  e  trovato  8.  M*^, 
e  tra  questo  mezzo  con  fama  continuata  da 
ogni  banda  di  voler  venire  in  Germania  e  &re 
la  dieta  e  con  honesto  vie  et  esecutioni  trat- 
tenere  quei  principi  che  la  sdlecitano  e  Tad- 
dimandano :  mentre  che  S.  M^  venendo  da 
buon  senno  la  indichi  poi  e  celebri,  et  inte- 
rea  vedendo  S.  M^  quanto  bene  et  utile  da 
per  portare  la  propagatione  della  lega  catto- 
iica,  attenda  per  hora  a  quests  cosa  principal- 
mente,  e  scriva  al  suo  ohitore  in  Germania 
e  parendoli  ancora  mandi  alcun*  altro  che 
quanto  piii  si  pu6  procurino  con  ogni  diligen- 
za  e  mezzo  d*accrescere  detta  lega  cattolica 
acquistando  e  guadagnando  ogn'  uno,  ancoia 
cho  nel  principio  non  fbssero  cod  sinceri  nella 
vera  religione,  perche  a  poco  a  poco  d  potri- 
ano poi  ridurre  e  per  adesso  importa  piii  il 
togliere  a  lore  che  acqiustare  a  noi :  alia  quale 
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cosa  gioveria  molto  qnando  S.  M^^  mandasse 
in  Germania  quella  piii  quantity  di  denari 
ch*ella  potesse,  perche  divulgandosi  tal  fama 
confirroarebbe  g\i  altri,  che  pid  iacilmente 
entrassero  vedendo  che  li  primi  nervi  della 
guerra  no  mancariana  E  per  ma^giore  cor- 
roboratione  di  detta  lega  cattolica  S.  S^  si 
risolver^  di  mandare  una  o  pii!i  persone  a  quei 
prineipi  cattolici  per  animarli  srniilmente  con 
promissioni  di  ajuto,  di  denari  et  altri  effetti, 
quando  le  coee  s'incammineranno  di  sorte,  per 
11  beneficio  della  religione  e  conservatione 
^ella  dignity  della  sede  apostolica  e  della  Ce- 
Mrea  M^,  che  si  veda  da  buon  senno  la  spesa 
dover  fare  frutto :  nd  in  questo  si  partirii  dal 
iricordo  di  S.  M^;  ne  sarebbe  male  tra  qaesto 
mezzo  sotto  titolo  delle  cose  Tarchesche  man- 
dare  qualche  numero  di  gente  Spagnuolo  et 
Italiana  in  quelle  bande  con  trattenerli  nelle 
terre  del  re  de*  Romani  suo  fratello,  accioche 
bisognando  I'ajuto  fosse  presto  in  ordine^" 
FNow  whereas  the  diet  of  Frankfort  has  been 
broken  up  for  the  aforesaid  causes,  and  where- 
as his  imperial  majesty  and  other  Christian 
princes  are  advised,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  disposition  of  these  times  a  general 
council  cannot  be  held  at  present,  notwith- 
standing that  our  lord  the  pope  proclaimed  it 
long  since,  and  has  used  every  effort  and 
means  to  assemble  it,  it  seems  to  his  holiness 
that  hie  majesty  would  do  well  to  think  of 
holding  an  imperial  diet,  to  prevent  those  in- 
conveniences which  might  most  especially 
arise  out  of  a  national  council,  whereby  the 
quiet  of  Gennany  might  very  readily  be  dis- 
turbed by  catholics  and  Lutherans,  should  the 
catholics,  after  seeing  infinite  disorders  pro- 
duced by  any  imperial  or  royal  minister, 
perceive  that  their  majesties  themselves  were 
slow  in  applying  remedies.  Nor  would  the 
said  national  council  be  less  mischievous  to 
his  imperial  and  his  royal  majesty  for  occult 
causes,  than  certain,  as  they  well  know,  to 
produce  for  the  apostolic  see  schism  through- 
out all  Christendom,  both  in  temporal  and  in 
spiritual  things.  But  his  holiness  is  of  opi- 
nion that  such  a  diet  may  be  held,  if  so  be  his 
majesty  may  be  able  to  he  present  in  Ger- 
many or  in  some  place  near  the  assembly. 
Otherwise  should  his  imperial  majesty's  occu- 
patjons  prevent  his  being  so  near  at  hand,  his 
holiness  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
called,  and  that  his  majesty  should  not  rely 
on  the  judgment  of  others,  however  sound 
and  sufficient,  who  should  endeavour  and  soli- 
cit to  have  the  said  diet  held  with  his  majes- 
ty *s  consent,  that  so  those  disorders  may  be 
avoided  which  have  happened  in  other  special 
diets  where  his  majesty  was  not  present. 
Meanwhile,  it  will  be  advisable,  by  continual 
reports  from  all  quarters  of  the  emperor's  in- 
tention to  visit  (Jermany  and  hold  the  diet, 
and  by  all  honourable  ways  and  means,  to 
iLeep  ID  play  those  princes  who  solicit  and 


demand  it  When  his  maj^ty  shall  have 
actually  arrived  he  may  proclaim  and  hold  the 
diet ;  and  meanwhile,  seeing  how  advisable  it 
is  to  propagate  the  catholic  lea^e,  he  should 
attend  at  present  chiefly  to  this,  and  should 
write  to  his  ambassador  in  Germany,  and  if 
he  pleases  send  also  some  one  else  thither 
with  orders  that  they  should  with  all  possible 
diligence  use  every  means  to  increase  the 
said  catholic  league,  acquiring  and  gaining 
over  every  one,  even  such  as  may  not  at  first 
have  been  quite  sound  in  the  true  religion ; 
because  by  and  by  they  may  come  round,  and 
kt  present  it  is  of  more  moment  to  take  from 
their  ranks  than  to  add  to  ours.  To  this  end 
I  should  much  rejoice  if  his  majesty  would 
send  as  much  money  as  ever  he  can  into  - 
Germany,  because  upon  such  news  spreading 
through  the  country  others  would  be  more 
induced  to  join  the  league,  seeing  that  the 
main  sinews  of  war  were  not  wantm?.  And 
for  the  greater  strengthening  of  the  said 
catholic  league,  his  holiness  will  resolve  to 
send  one  or  more  persons  to  those  catholic 
princes  to  encourage  them,  and  to  convey  to 
them  likewise  promises  of  aid  in  money  and 
otherwise,  when  matters  shall  have  been  put 
in  such  a  train  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic 
see  and  of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  there 
shall  appear  in  reality  good  reason  to  hope 
for  a  desirable  resuk.  Nor  will  his  holiness 
forget  his  majesty  in  this  matter :  nor  Would 
it  be  amiss  meanwhile,  under  pretext  of  Turk- 
ish afiairs,  to  send  a  certain  number  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  troops  into  those  parts,  maintain- 
ing them  in  the  territories  or  the  emperor's 
brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  so  that  in 
case  of  need  due  aid  should  be  at  hand.] 

Pallavicini  was  acquainted  with  this  as 
well  as  with  the  former  instruction.  (Lib.  iv. 
c.  xiv.)  We  learn  from  him  that  the  infor- 
mation concerning  Germany  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  letters  of 
Aleander,  who  earned  for  himself  so  ambigu- 
ous a  reputation  in  these  transactions. 

25.  Instructiones  pro  rev*^  dom*^  episcopo 
MtUinensi  apostolico  nuntio  interfuturo 
conventui  Oermanarum  SpircB  12  Maji 
1540  celebrando.—(Barb.  8007.)  [In- 
structions  for  the  bishop  of  Mutina,  nuntio 
at  the  German  conference  in  Spires.] 

The  religious  conferences  took  place  how- 
ever. We  here  see  in  what  light  they  were 
regarded  in  Rome. 

"Neque  mirum  videatur  alicui  si  neque 
legatis  neque  nuntiis  plenaria  fkcultas  et  auc- 
toritas  decidendi  aut  concordandi  in  causa  fide! 
detnr,  quia  maxime  absurdum  esset  et  ah 
omni  ratione  dissentaneum,  quin  imo  dIfficOe 
et  quam  maxime  periculosum,  sacros  ritus  et 
sanctiones,  per  tot  annorum  censuras  ab  uni- 
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▼eraali  ecelesia  ita  receptis  at  si  quid  in  his 
iniiov&Qdain  esset,  id  Dotmisi  oniversalis  con- 
cilii  decretis  vel  saltern  summi  ponti£cis 
ecclesis  moderatoris  mature  et  bene  discoaea 
deliberatione  fieri  debeat,  paacorum  etiam 
son  competeDtiam  judicio  et  tarn  brevi  ac 
pnecipiti  tempore  et  in  loco  non  satis  idoneo 
committL 

'  **  Debet  tamen  rev.  dom.  naotios  domi  sos 
secnBim  intelligere  a  catholicis  doctoribus  ea 
omnia  que  inter  ipsos  et  doctores  Lutheranos 
tnctabuntur,  at  soum  consilium  pmdentiam- 
qoe  interponere  et  ad  bonum  finem  omnia 
diri^re  possit,  salva  semper  sanctiasimi  Do- 
mini Nostri  et  apostolice  sedis  anctoritate  et 
S:nitate,  ut  saepe  repetitam  est,  quia  bine 
us  universalis  ecclesis  pendet,  ut  inquit  D. 
Hieronimus.  Debet  idem  particukriter  qua- 
darn  cum  dezteritate  et  prudentia  catbolicos 
pincipes,  tam  ecclesiasticos  quam  saeculares, 
in  fide  parentum  et  iiiajorum  quorum  confir- 
mare,  et  ne  quid  in  ea  temere  et  absque  apos- 
tolic® sedis  anctoritate,  ad  quam  hujusmodi 
ezamen  spectat,  innovari  aut  immutari  pati- 
antur,  eos  commonefiicere.''  [Nor  let  it  seem 
strange  to  anj  one,  if  neither  to  legates  nor 
nuncii  is  accorded  plenary  power  aiui  autho- 
rity to  decide  or  enter  into  agreement  in  mat- 
ters of  fiiitb,  because  it  would  be  most  absurd 
and  at  variance  with  all  reason,  nay  in  the 
Inmost  degree  difficult  and  excessively  peril 
cos,  that  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  persons, 
and  those  not  competent,  in  so  brief  a  space 
of  time,  with  such  precipitation,  and  in  no 
very  suitable  place,  should  be  committed  sa- 
cred rites  and  sanctions,  commended  to  the 
universal  church  by  the  searching  experience 
of  so  many  years ;  and  so  receiv^  by  it,  that 
were  any  innovation  to  be  made  in  them,  it 
could  only  be  done  by  the  decrees  c^  an  uni- 
versal council,  or  at  the  least  by  the  mature 
and  well-digested  deliberation  of  the  sove- 
reifi^n  ponti^  the  moderator  of  the  church. 

[The  reverend  nuntio  ought,  however, 
when  abroad,  to  hear  from  the  catholic  doc- 
tors all  those  things  which  shall  be  treated  of 
between  them  and  the  Lutheran  doctors,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  interpose  with  his 
wisdom  and  his  counsel,  and  direct  every- 
thing to  a  happy  issue;  saving  always  the 
autl^rity  and  dignity  of  our  most  holy  lord, 
and  of  the  apostdic  see,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly said;  because  on  this  depends,  as  St 
Jerome  says,  the  weal  of  the  universal  church. 
He  ought  likewise  in  particular,  with  some 
address  and  judgment,  to  confirm  the  catholic 
princes  as  well  clerical  as  lay,  in  the  fiiith  of 
their  parents  and  their  forefathers,  and  admo- 
nish them  not  to  suiSer  any  change  or  inno- 
vation to  be  made  in  it  rashly,  and  without 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  to  which 
the  investigation  of  such  matters  properly 
appertainaj 


26.1m$trucii0  imim  rev^  emrfi  OonUrem^ 
in  GemutniuM  legato,  28  Jmm.  154  L 
[Instruction  given  to  cardinal  Contariiiiv 
legate  to  Germany.] 

Already  printed  and  often  notieed.— At 
length  the  court  of  Rome  consents  to  give  way 
in  some  degree. 

Our  collections  contain  between  the  years 
1541  and  1551  a  considerable  number  of  let- 
ters, reports,  and  instructions,  comprehendiDg 
all  Europe,  and  not  unfirequently  throwing  a 
new  light  on  events  that  cannot,  however,  be 
minutely  investigated  in  this  place,  for  the 
book  which  these  extracts  would  further 
illustrate  was  not  intended  ibr  a  complete 
representation  of  that  period.  I  therefore, 
without  much  scruple,  confine  myself  to  the 
more  important 

27. 1551  die  20  JunU  in  senatu  MaU]um$ 
Dandulus  eques  ex  Roma  orator. 

The  title  of  the  report  which  Matt  Dando- 
lo— ^he  brother-in-law  of  Gaspar  Contarini, 
as  we  learn  from  the  letter  of  cardinal  Pole 
(ed.  Quir.  ii.  p.  90) — gave  in  after  a  resi- 
dence of  twenty-six  months  in  Rome.  He 
promises  to  be  brief:  *'  Alle  relatione  non  con- 
vengono  delle  cose  che  sono  state  scritte  se 
non  quelle  che  sono  necessarie  di  esser  osaer- 
vate.'* 

He  speaks  first  of  the  latter  da3r8  of  Paid 
III.  (I  have  already  given  the  most  important 
portions);  he  then  mentions  the  conclave, 
and  names  all  the  cardinals.  Dandolo  asserts 
that  he  arrived  in  Rome  with  members  of  the 
college  belonging  to  the  university  of  Padua. 
We  see  how  well  he  must  have  been  infonn- 
ed.  He  then  gives  a  table  of  the  papal  fi- 
nances :  **  II  parUcolar  c(mto,  io  Fho  avuto  da 
essa  camera. 

"L  La  camera  apofitolica  ha  d'entrata 
Tanno :  per  la  thesaureria  della  Marca  25000 
sc.,  per  la  salaradi  detta  provincia  10000,  pw 
la  thesaureria  della  citta  d^Ancona  9000^ — 
d'Ascoli  2400,— di  Fermo  1750,— di  Cameri- 
no  17000,--di  Romagna  et  salara  81331.— 
di  Patrimonio  24000, — di  Perugia  et  Umbria 
35597,— di  Campagna  1176,  per  Norsia  600, 
per  la  salara  di  Rcnaa  19075,  per  la  doana  di 
Roma  92000,  per  la  gabella  de  cavalli  in  Ro- 
ma 1322,  per  la  lumiere  21250,  per  raoeo* 
nggio  di  Civita  veochia  1000 ;  per  il  suesadin 
triennale :  dalla  Marca  66000,  da  Romafna 
44334,  da  Bologna  15000,  da  Perugia  et  Um> 
bria  43101.  da  patrimonio  18018,  da  Cam- 
naffna  21529;  da  censi  di  a  Pietro  24000^ 
daUa  congregi^  de  frati  23135,  da  vigesima 
de  Hebrei  9855,  da  maleficj  di  Roma  2000. 

Summa  559473. 
Da  dexime  del  stato  ec^esiaslioo 
quando  si  pongono  3000  sc,  da  dox^ 
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kne  di  Milano  40000>— del  reffoo 
37000,— dalla  gabella  della  farina 
90000,— della  gabella  de  contratti 
8000  =  222(1)000, 

Ha  il  datario  per  li  officii  che  vocano 
compositioni  et  admissioni  1310(X), 
da  spogliediSpagna  25000  » 


0) 
147000 


Summa  delle  entrate  tutte  706(])47d 
aenza  le  5  partite  non  tratte  fuora,  che  staimo 
a  beneplacito  di  N.  Si^ore. 

*'  II.  La  camera  ha  di  speza  Tanno :  a  divers! 
govematori,  legati,  rocbe  46071  scudi,  alii 
officiali  di  Roma  145815,  a  diverse  gratie 
58192  in  Roma  al  govematore  bargello,  ^aar- 
die  camerali  et  altri  officii  66694,  al  capitano 
ffenerale  39600,  alle  gallere  24000,  al  populo 
Romano  per  il  capitoHo  8950,  al  maestro  di 
casa,  il  vitto  della  casa  60000,  a  diversi  ex- 
traordinarii  in  Roma  35485,  al  signor  Baldu- 
ino  cameriere  17000,  al  signor  Gioan  Battista 
1750,  alia  cavelleria  quando  si  teneva  Tanno 
30000  al  N.  S.  per  suo  spendere  et  per  provisi- 
oni  da  a  cardinali  e  tutto  il  datariato  232000. 
Summa  in  tutto  questo  excito  70(61)5557 
scudL" 

[I.  The  apostolic  chamber  has  of  yearly 
revenue,  from  the  treasury  of  La  Marca 
25000  scudi,  from  the  salt  dues  of  the  said 
province  10000,  from  the  treasury  of  the  city 
of  AnconaOOOO,— of  Ascoli  2400,— of  Fermo 
1750,^KrfCamerino  17000,— of  Romagna  with 
salt  dues,  31331,— of  the  patrimony  24000,— 
of  Perugia  and  Umbria  35597, — of  Campagna 
1176,  fimn  Norsia  600,  from  the  salt  dues  of 
of  Rome  19075,  from  the  customs  of  Rome 
92000,  from  the  tax  on  horses  in  Rome  1322, 
from  lights  21250,  from  the  anchorage  of 
Civita  Vecchia  lOOO ;  from  the  triennial  sub- 
sidy, of  La  Marca  66000,  of  Romagna  44334, 
oi  Bologna  15000,  of  Perugia  and  Umbria 
43101,  of  the  patrimony  18018,  of  Campania 
21529;  from  St  Peter's  Ux  24000,  from  the 
congregation  of  friars  23135,  from  the  Hebrew 
twentieths  9855,  from  the  male&ctors  of  Rome 
2000 

Total  559473 
Adding  for  the  tithes  of  the  ecclesi- 
cal  state  3000  scudi,  for  that  of  Mi- 
lan 40000,  for  that  of  the  kingdom 
37000,  for  the  wheat  Ux  30000,  for 
the  tax  on  contracts  8000  =:  220000 
The  datario  receives  upon  vacant 
offices  for  compositions  and  admis- 
sions 131000,  from  Spanish  booty 
25000.  n=    147000 


Total  of  the  entire  revenue  706473 
without  the  five  portions  not  brought  forward, 
which  are  disposable  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
our  lord. 

[II.  The  chamber's  annual  expenditure  is : 
for  various  governors,  legates,  forts,  46071 
■cudi,  for  the  officers  of  Rome  145815^  for 


various  gratuities  58192,  in  Rome  for  the  go- 
vernor Imrgello,  guards  of  the  chamber,  and 
other  appointments,  66694,  for  the  captain 
fireneral  39600,  for  the  galleys  24000,  for  the 
Roman  people  for  the  capitol  8950,  for  the 
master  of  the  palace,  for  the  victualling  of  the 
palace  60000,  for  sundry  contingencies  in 
Rome  35485,  for  signor  Balduino,  chamber- 
lain, 17000,  for  signor  Gioan  Battieta  1750, 
for  the  cavalry  when  it  was  on  service  30000 
yearly,  for  our  lord,  fbr  his  privy  purse,  and 
for  pensions  for  the  cardinals  and  the  whole 
datariato,  232000.  Total  of  this  whole  ex- 
penditure, 705557  scudi.] 

He  ends  with  remarks  on  the  person  of 
Julius  IIL  *'  Papa  Giulio,  Ser«»a  Sig^*,  gra- 
vissimo  e  saptentissimo  conso,  ^  dal  Monte 
Sansovino,  picciol  luogo  in  Toscana,  come 
gik  scrissi  alle  Ecc^o  Ve.  II  prime  che  diede  « 
nome  e  qualche  riputatione  alia  casa  sua  fu 
suo  avo,  dottore  e  molto  dotto  in  legge,  e  fu 
al  servitio  del  duca  Guide  de  Urbino,  dal 
quale  mandate  in  Roma  per  negotii  del  suo 
state  li  acquist6  gratia  molta,  sicche  col  mol- 
to studio  che  in  detta  faculty  fece  il  suo  ne- 
pote,  acquistd  tanto  di  gratia  et  riputatione 
che  el  fu  il  cardinal  de  monte :  di  chi  poi  fu 
nipote  questa  Arrivato  in  corte  per  il  primo 
grade  camerier  di  papa  Julio  secondo,  fu  poi 
arcivescovo  di  Siponto,  et  in  tal  grade  venne 
qui  alle  Ecc^®  y^  a  dimandar^li  Ravenna  et 
Cervia,  quandoche  elle  le  hebbeno  doppo  il 
sacco  di  Roma :  et  col  multo  suo  valore  nel 
quale  el  si  dimostrd  et  nelle  lettere  di  legge 
et  nei  consigli  havuti  molti  et  per  Tauttoritii 
molta  di  suo  zio,  che  fu  il  cardinal  di  Monte, 
doppo  morto  lui,  fu  fatto  cardinal  questo.  Et 
&tto  papa  si  prese  subito  il  nome  di  Julio,  che 
fu  il  suo  patron,  con  uno  perfettion  (presun- 
tion  1)  di  volerlo  imitare. 

•'  Ha  Sua  S^^  64  anni  a  28  Ottobre,  di  natu- 
ra  coUerica  molto,  ma  ancho  molto  benigne 
sicche  per  gran  collera  che  Tabbi  la  gli  passa 
inanzi  che  compisae  di  ragiooarla,  sicche  a 
me  pare  di  poter  affirmare  lui  non  portar  odio 
ne  ancho  fbrse  amore  ad  alcuno,  eccetto  per6 
il  cardinal  di  Monte,  del  quale  dir6  poi.  A 
Sua  Santit^  non  volsero  mai  dar  il  veto  li  car- 
dinali nd  di  Marsa  (1)  n^  di  Trento,  et  furono 
li  subito  et  meglio  permiati  da  lei  che  alcua' 
altro  di  quel  cue  la  favorirona  II  pid  favo- 
rite servitore  di  molti  anni  suo  era  lo  arcives- 
covo di  Siponto,  che  lei  essendo  cardinale  gli 
diede  I'arcivescovato  e  da  lui  fu  sempre  l^n 
servita,  sicche  si  credeacho  subito  la  lo  /Brebbe 
cardinale,  ma  lui  si  d  rimasto  in  minoribus 
quasi  che  non  era  quandoche  lei  era  cardinale, 
che  poi  fatta  papa  o  poco  o  nulla  si  d  volute 
valer  di  lui,  sicche  el  poverino  se  ne  resta 
quasi  come  disperato.'* 

[Pope  Julius,  may  it  please  your  most  se- 
rene seignory,  most  grave  and  roost  wise 
council,  is  firom  Monte  Sansovino,  a  little 
place  in  Tuscany,  as  I  have  already  written 
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to  yoar  ezcenencies.  Tbe  first  who  gave 
name  and  some  degree  of  reputation  to  his 
house  was  his  grandfather,  a  doctor  very 
leanied  in  the  laws,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  duke  Guido  de  Urbino,  by  whom  being  sent 
to  Rome  on  af&irs  concerning  his  state,  he 
attained  to  great  favour  there:  so  that  his 
nef^ew,  having  made  great  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  said  fiiculty,  acquired  so  much 
favour  and  renown,  that  he  became  cardinal 
di  Monte,  whose  nephew  is  the  present  pope. 
His  first  appointment  at  court  having  been 
that  of  chamberlain  to  pope  Julius  the  second, 
he  was  next  made  archbishop  of  Siponto,  and 
In  that  rank  went  to  your  excellencies  to 
demand  of  you  Ravena  and  Cervia  when  you 
held  them  after  the  sack  of  Rome ;  and  by 
means  of  his  great  ability,  whereby  he  distin- 
'guished  himself  both  in  legal  learning  and 
on  numerous  occasions  on  which  his  counsel 
was  available,  and  through  the  great  influ- 
ence of  his  uncle,  the  then  cardinal  de  Monte, 
since  dead,  he  was  made  cardinal.  On  be- 
ing made  pope,  he  immediately  took  the  name 
of  Julius,  which  was  that  of  his  patron,  with 
a  purpose  to  imitate  him. 

[His  holiness  will  be  64  years  of  age  the 
28th  of  October,  is  of  a  very  choleric  but  3ret 
very  kindlv  nature,  so  that,  for  all  his  choler 
be  great,  he  puts  it  aside  with  those  who  are 
able  to  reason  with  him ;  so  that  I  think  I 
can  aflSrm  that  he  does  not  entertain  hatred 
to  any  one,  nor  it  may  be  love, — except,  in- 
deed to  cardinal  di  Monte,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Neither  cardinal  di  Marsa  (?) 
nor  cardinal  di  Trento  ever  voted  for  his  holi- 
ness, and  tbev  immediately  received  higher 
rewards  from  him  than  any  of  those  who  fa- 
voured him.  His  most  favourite  servant  for 
many  years  was  the  archbishop  of  Siponto,  to 
whom,  when  he  was  cardinal,  he  gave  the 
archbishopric,  and  he  was  always  well  served 
by  him,  so  that  it  was  thought  he  would  im- 
mediately make  him  cardinal:  the  archbishop, 
however,  has  remained  in  minoribos,  worse 
almost  than  he  was  when  the  pope  was  cardi- 
nil,  who  when  he  became  pope  made  little 
or  no  account  of  him,  so  that  the  poor  man  is 

almost  in  despair  thereat ]     The 

MS.  is  unfortunately  too  defective  to  allow 
of  our  copjrinjf  further,  particularly  as  the  in- 
formation It  gives  often  becomes  trivial 

28.  Vita  di  MarceUo  II  scritta  di  propria 
mono  del  $ignor  Alex.  Cervini  suo  fro- 
teUo,  (Alb.  nr.  167.)  [The  life  of  Mar- 
cellus  IL  written  by  his  brother,  Signor 
Alex.  Cervini,  with  his  own  hand.] 

There  exists  a  very  useful  little  work  on 
pope  Marcellus  II.  by  Peter  Polidori,  1744. 
The  very  first  of  the  sources  fh>ra  which  he 
states  that  he  drew  his  information  is  this 
biography  by  Alex.  CervinL  Unfortunately 
the  gi^ter  part  of  it  sufifered  severely  in  a 


fire  that  occurred  in  the  fiunily  mansion  at 
Montepulciano  in  the  year  1598.  Only  a 
fragment  of  it  remains.  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  relates  to  an  attempt 
at  reforming  the  calendar  made  under  Leo  X.: 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Polidori. 

'*  Havendolo  adunque  il  padre  assuefktto  hi 
questi'Costumi  et  esercitatolo  nella  gramraat- 
ica,  rettorica,  aritmetica,e  ^eometria,  accadde 
che  anche  fu  esercitato  nell*  astrologia  nata- 
rale  pitl  ancora  che  non  haverebbe  ftttto  ordi- 
natamente,  e  la  causa  fu  questa :  la  S^  di  N. 
Si^re  in  quel  tempo,  Leone  X,  per  publico 
editto  fece  intendere  che  chi  haveva  regola  o 
modo  di  corre^ere  Tanno  trascorso  fino  ad 
air  hora  per  undici  giomi,  lo  facesse  noto  a 
S.  S^:  onde  M^  Riccardo  gi^  detto,  siccome 
assai  esercitato  in  questa  professione,  volse 
obbedire  al  pontefice,  e  per6  con  longa  e  dili* 
gente  osservatione  e  con  suoi  stromenti  tiovb 
il  vero  corso  del  sole,  siccome  apparisce  nelli 
suoi  opusculi  mandati  al  papa  Leone,  con  il 
quale  e  con  quella  gloriosissima  casa  de  Me- 
dici teneva  gran  servitil  e  specialmente  con 
il  magnifico  Giuliano,  dal  quale  aveva  ricevu- 
ti  favori  et  ofiferte  grand  L  Ma  perche  la 
morte  lo  prevenne,  quel  Signore  non  segoi 
piu  oltre  il  disegno  ordinate  che  M^*  Riccardo 
seguitasse,  servendo  la  persona  Sua  EcC*  in 
Francia  e  per  tutto  dove  essa  andasse,  come 
erano  convenuti.  N^  la  Santit^  di  N.  Signore 
potette  eseguire  la  publicatione  della  corret- 
tione  dell'  anno  per  varii  impediment  e  final- 
mente  per  la  morte  propria,  che  ne  segui  non 
molto  tempo  doppo. 

[His  father  then  having  accustomed  him  to 
these  habits,  and  having  exercised  him  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
it  happened  that  he  became  likewise  much 
versed  in  natural  astrology,  and  that  much 
more  than  would  have  bron  the  case  nnder 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  cause  waa 
this:  his  holiness,  the  then  pope,  Leo  X.« 
gave  out  by  public  proclamation,  that  who- 
ever knew  a  rule,  or  method,  for  correcting 
the  year, — which  by  this  time  had  outrun  the 
reckoning  eleven  days, — should  make  the 
same  known  to  his  holiness.  Accordingly, 
the  before-mentioned  M^  Riccardo  (the  pope's 
father),  being  tolerably  versed  in  that  profi»- 
sion,  applied  himself  te  obey  the  pope,  and  so 
by  long  and  diligent  observation,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  instruments,  he  found  the  true 
course  of  the  sun,  as  appears  in  his  essays 
presented  to  pope  Leo,  whose  very  devoted 
servant  he  was,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of 
that  most  glorious  house  of  Medici,  particu- 
larly the  magnifico  Giuliano,  from  whom  ha 
had  received  favours  and  large  ofiers.  Bat 
the  death  of  that  signor  prevented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  intention  that  M'  Riccardo 
should  attend  on  hia  excellency  in  France 
and  wherever  he  went,  as  had  been  agreed  on 
by  them.    Nor  was  his  hdinea  aUe  to  follow 
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up  the  publication  of  the  correction  of  the 
year,  by  reason  of  various  hindrances,  and 
finally  of  his  own  death,  which  followed  not 
long  after.] 

We  see  how  the  minds  of  the  Italians  in 
the  times  of  Leo  X.  were  busied  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  that  the  bishop  of  Foesombrone, 
yvho  urged  a  reform  of  the  calendar  in  the 
Lateran  council  of  the  year  1513,  was  not 
the  only  one  who  turned  his  attention  to  the 
sabject. 

20.  Antonio  Garacciolo  Vita  di  Papa  Paolo 
IV.  (2  vola  fol.)  [Life  of  pope  Paul  IV. 
by  Antonio  Caracciola] 

Antonio  Caracciolo,  a  theatine,  a  Neapoli- 
tan, and  a  compiler  all  his  life,  could  not  ab- 
stain from  devoting  his  industry  to  the  history 
of  the  most  renowned  of  Neapolitan  popes  and 
the  founder  of  the  theatines,  Paul  IV.  For 
this  we  owe  him  all  thanks.  He  has  collect- 
ed a  great  multitude  of  particulars  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  His  book  is  the 
basis. of  Carlo  Bromato's  elaborate  work,  Sto- 
ria  di  Paolo  IV.  Pontefice  Massimo^  Rom. 
1748,  which  presents  an  exceedingly  rich 
collection  of  materials  in  two  thick  and  close- 
ly-printed quarto  volumes. 

But,  as  was  inevitable  under  the  rigid  cen- 
sure exercised  in  the  catholic  church,  Broma- 
to  could  b^  no  means  admit  every  thing  that 
he  found  in  his  authorities. 

I  have  often  mentioned  a  detailed  informa- 
tion presented  by  J.  P.  Carai!a  to  Clement 
VIL  on  the  condition  of  the  church,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1532.  Bromato 
has  a  long  extract  from  it  (i.  .p.  205,)  but  he 
omits  a  great  deal,  and  that  too  the  most  sig- 
nificant part ;  for  example,  what  is  said  of  the 
propagation  of  Lutheran  opinions  in  Venice. 

**  Si  supplica  S.  S^  che  per  Thonore  di  dio 
e  suo,  non  essendo  questa  citt^  la  pitl  minima 
ne  la  piil  vil  cosa  della  Christianity  et  essen- 
dovi  nella  citt^  e  nel  dominio  di  molte  e  mol- 
te  migliara  d*anime  commesse  a  S.  S^,  sia 
ccmtenta  da  persona  fedele  ascoltare  qualche 
cosa  del  loro  bisogno,  il  quale  aneorche  sia 
grande,  pure  se  ne  dirlL  per  hora  qualche  par- 
te. £  perche,  come  Tapostolo  dice,  sine  fide 
impossibile  est  placere  deo,  comminciarete  da 
<|uesta,  et  avisarete  S.  S^  come  si  sente  ^eg- 
h  errori  e  dell'  heresie  nella  vita  e  nei  costu- 
mi  di  alcuni,  come  e  in  non  fiire  la  quaresima 
e  non  confessarsi  etc.,  e  nella  dottrina  di  al- 
cuni, che  publicamente  ne  parlano  e  tengono 
e  communicano  ancora  con  gli  altri  de*  libri 
{muhibiti  senza  rispetto.  Ma  sopra  tutto  di- 
rete  che  questa  peste,  tanto  dell*  heresia  Lu- 
terana  quanto  d'ogni  altro  errore  contra  fidem 
et  bonos  mores,  da  due  sorti  di  persone  potis- 
simamente  si  va  disseminando  et  aumentando, 
cioe  dagli  apostati  e  da  alcuni  frati  massime 
convemuali,  e  S.  S^^  deve  sapere  di  qoelia 


maledetta  nidata  di  quelli  fhiti  minori  conven- 
tuali,  la  ^uale  per  sua  bont^  fermando  alcuni 
suoi  servi  ha  incominciato  a  mettere  in  iscom- 
piglio :  perche  essendo  loro  stati  discepoli  d*ua 
frate  heretico  gik  morto,  ban  voluto  far  onore 
al  maestra  ...  E  per  dire  quelle  che  in  cio 
mi  occorse,  pare  che  in  tanta  necessity  non 
si  debba  andare  appresso  la  stampa  usata :  ma 
siccome  nell*  ingruente  furore  della  guerra  si 
fanno  offni  di  nuove  provvisioni  opportune, 
cost  nella  maggior  guerra  spirituale  non  si 
deve  stare  a  dormire.  E  perche,  S.  S^  sa 
che  I'officio  dell'  inquisitione  in  questa  provin* 
cia  sta  nolle  mani  de'  sopradetti  fi^ti  minori 
conventuali,  li  quali  a  case  s'abbattono  a  fare  • 
qualche  inquisitione  idoneii,  come  e  state  quel 
maestro  Martino  da  Treviso,  della  cui  dili- 
gensa/O  fede  so  che  il  sopradetto  di  buona 
memoria  vescovo  di  Pola  inform6  S.  S^,  et 
essendo  hora  lui  mutato  da  quelle  in  altro  of* 
ficio»  e  successo  nell'  inquisitione  non  so  chi, 
per  quanto  intendo,  molto  inetto :  e  perd  bi- 
sogneria  che  S.  S^  provvedesse  parte  con 
eccitar  gli  ordinarj,  che  per  tutto  quasi  si 
dorme,  e  parte  con  deputare  alcune  persone 
d'autorit^  mandare  in  questa  terra  qualche 
legato,  se  possibile  fosse,  non  ambitioso  nd 
cupido,  e  che  attendesse  a  risarcire  I'honore 
e  credito  della  sede  apostolica  e  punire  o  al- 
meno  fugare  li  ribaldi  heretici  da  mezzo  de'^ 
poveri  christiani :  perche  dovunque  anderan*  ^ 
no,  porteranno  seco  il  testimonio  della  propria 
nequitia  e  della  bont^  de'  fedeli  cattolici,  che 
non  li  vogliono  in  lor  compa^nia.  £  perche 
la  peste  deli'  heresia  si  suole  mtrodurre  e  per 
le  prediche  e  libri  hereticali  e  per  la  lunga 
habituatione  nella  mala  e  dissoluta  vita,  deUa 
quale  facilmente  si  viene  all'  heresia,  par  che 
8.  S^  potria  fiire  in  cio  una  santa,  honesta  et 
utile  provvbione." 

[His  holiness  is  implored  for  the  honour  of 
Goii  and  his  own,  this  city  not  being  the  least 
or  the  meanest  object  in  Christendom,  and 
there  being  in  this  city  and  its  territories 
many  and  many  a  thousand  souls  committed 
to  his  holiness,  that  he  be  content  to  hear  from 
a  faithfiil  witness  something  of  their  wants, 
which,  great  as  they  are,  shall  now  be  stated, 
at  least  in  part  And  since,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  without  foith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Grod,  you  shall  begin  with  this,  and  acquaint 
his  holiness  of  the  errors  and  heresies  in  life 
and  conduct  of  certain  persons,  who  do  not 
keep  Lent,  nor  confess,  d&c,  and  with  the 
doctrines  of  others,  who  publicly  profess  and 
maintain  the  same,  and  indecently  communi* 
cate  with  others  in  the  matter  of  prohibited 
books.  But,  above  all,  you  will  say  tliat  this 
plague,  whether  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  or 
of  all  other  errors  contrary  to  the  fiiith  and 
to  sound  morality,  is  chiefly  disseminated  and 
augmented  by  two  sorts  of  persons,  that  is,  by 
apostates  and  by  certain  monks  especially ; 
and  his  holiDess  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
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with  that  accDned  nest  offrati  minori,  which 
being  allowed  by  hia  goodness  to  stop  some  of 
hia  servants,  has  begun  to  create  distarbance; 
for  thej,  having  been  diBciplesof  a  heretic 
monk  now  dead,  wish  to  do  honoar  to  their 
roaster.  .  .  .  And  to  speak  my  opinion  in  this 
matter,  I  think  that  in  so  great  an  emergency 
we  ought  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  usual 
routine ;  but,  as  in  the  thickening  horrors  of 
war,  new  expedients  are  daily  adopted  as  op> 
portunity  requires,  so  in  the  greater  spiritual 
warfare  we  ought  not  to  slumber.  And 
Whereas  his  holiness  knows  thlit  the  office  of 
the  inquisition  in  this  province  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  firatt  minori,  who  occasionally 
condescend  to  execute  some  fit  inquisition,  as 
was  the  case  under  that  master  Martino  de 
Treviso,  of  whose  diligence  and  laith  i  know 
that  the  aforesaid  bishop  of  Pola,  of  worthy 
memory,  informed  his  holiness ;  and  he  being 
now  transferred  from  that  office  to  another, 
and  his  place  filled  by  I  know  not  who,  some 
very  incapable  person,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
—it  were  needful  accordingly  that  his  holi- 
ness should  make  due  provision,  partly  by 
exciting  the  ordinaries,  who  are  every  where, 
80  to  speak,  asleep,  and  partly  by  deputing 
some  persons  of  weight,  and  sending  hither 
some  legate  free,  if  it  be  possible,  from  ambi- 
tion and  cupidity,  who  should  apply  himself 
to  patch  up  tJie  honour  and  credit  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  and  to  punish,  or  at  least  to  chase 
away,  the  rascal  heretics  from  among  the 
poor  Christians :  for  let  them  go  where  they 
will,  they  will  carry  with  them  the  evidence 
of  their  own  wickedness,  and  of  the  goodness 
of  the  faithful  catholics,  who  will  not  have 
them  in  their  company.  And  whereas  the 
plague  of  heresy  is  usually  introduced  by 

Ereachers  and  by  heretical  books,  and  by  long 
abituation  in  an  evil  and  dissolute  life,  which 
easily  leads  to  heresy,  it  seems  that  his  holi- 
ness mi?ht  adopt  a  holy,  honourable,  and  use- 
ful provision  in  this  respect.] 

Caracciolo's  work  contams  a  great  many 
other  pieces  of  information  of  more  or  less 
consequence,  which  however  have  remained 
^  unknown,  and  which  a  more  detailed  work 
than  the  present  ought  not  to  overlook.  The 
Italian  Biography  is  altogether  distinct  from 
another  of  his  writings,  '*  Collectanea  histori- 
ca  de  Paulo  IV.  :'*  it  is  quite  a  different  kind 
of  work,  and  far  more  usefuL  There  are, 
however,  in  the  Collectanea  some  few  things 
which  recur  in  the  "  Vita,"  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  description  of  the  changes  undertaken 
by  Paul  IV.  after  he  had  dismissed  his  ne- 
phews. 

80.  Relatione  di  M,  Bemiardo  Namgero  al- 
ia S^*  Rep^  di  Venetia  tomando  di 
Roma  ambasciatore  appresso  del  ponte- 
fico  Paolo  IV,  1558.  [Report  made  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  by  Bernardo  Nava- 


gero  on  his  rvturu  fiom 
Paul  IV.] 


an  embuty  te 


This*  is  one  oS  the  Venetian  reports  whidi 
obtained  general  chreulation.  I^dlavicini 
made  use  of  it,  and  was  even  attacked  oo  that 
account :  RainaMus,  too,  not  to  speak  of  later 
authors,  makes ,  mention  of  it  (Annales  £e- 
cles.  1557,  No.  IOl) 

Undoubtedly  it  is  hi^ly  deserving*  of  these 
iKHHMirs.  Bernardo  Navagero  enjoyed  the 
reputation  in  Venice  of  a  learned  man.  We 
learn  fh)m  Foscarini  (della  Lett  Ven.  pi  256) 
that  he  was  proposed  as  historiographer  of 
the  republic.  In  his  former  embassies  to 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIIL,  and  Solyman,  be 
had  acquired  practice  in  the  conduct  of  diffi- 
cult a^irs,  and  in  the  observatioii  of  remark- 
able characters.  He  came  to  Rome  immedi- 
ately afler  the  accession  of  Paul  IV. 

Navagero  classifiels  the  duties  of  an  ambas- 
sador under  three  heads;  understanding, 
which  demands  penetration;  negociatjoo, 
which  demands  address;  and  reporting, 
which  demands  judgment  in  order  to  detet^ 
mine  what  is  necessary  and  useful  to  say. 

He  begins  with  the  general  question  of  the 
election  and  power  of  the  popes.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  if  the  popes  would  make  it  their 
study  to  imitate  Christ,  they  would  be  vastly 
more  formidable.  He  then  pourtrajrs  '^le 
conditioni"  as  he  says,  **di  papa  Paolo  IV,  e 
di  chi  lo  considia,"  [the  qualities  of  pope 
Paul  IV.,  and  of  his  advisers,]  that  is,  above 
all  his  three  n^hews.  I  have  made  use  of 
his  description;  but  we  cannot  agrree  with 
the  author  in  his  general  conclusions.  He 
holds  that  even  Paul  IV.  had  no  other  object 
than  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  hom. 
Had  Navagero  written  at  a  later  period,  after 
the  banishment  of  the  nephews,  he  would  not 
have  let  fall  such  an  opinion.  /  That  very 
event  marked  the  great  turn  in  the  papal  po- 
licy fh>m  temporal  to  spiritual  views.  From 
personal  matters  Navagero  proceeds  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  war  between  Paul  IV.  and 
Philip  II.,  and  here  he  displays  the  same  hap- 
py conception  and  acute  observation.  Next 
follow  reflections  on  the  foreign  relatioDS  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  probable  result  of  a  fbtnre 
election.  It  is  with  extreme  caution  Nava- 
gero ventures  to  speak  on  this  subject: 
"piV  he  says,  "per  sodisfare  alle  SS.  W. 
££.  che  a  me  in  quella  parte,"  [rather  for 
your  excellencies'  satisfiiction  tiian  my  own.] 
But  he  did  not  guess  amiss.  He  names  as  one 
of  the  two  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  great- 
est chance  of  success,  Medighis,  who  was 
actually  elected,  although  he  thought,  m- 
deed,  that  the  other,  Puteo,  had  the  better 
prospects. 

"Now,  however,"  he  says,  "I  am  here 
once  more.  I  again  behold  the  countenance 
of  my  sovereign,  the  illustrioas  republk,  Ibr 
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who0e  aervice  there  is  nothing  so  great  that  I 
would  not  attempC  it,  nothiDj^  so  insignificant 
that  I  would  not  undertake  it''  This  expres- 
sion of  devotedness  gives  a  still  more  glowing 
colour  to  his  descriptions. 

81.  Relatione  del  Cl^  AT.  AluUe  Mocenigo 
Cav^'  rUomato  della  Carte  di  Roma  1560 
^■^Arch,  Vcn.)  [Aluise  Mocenigo's  re- 
port of  his  embassy  to  Rome.] 

Mocenigo  remained  seventeen  months  at 
the  court  <^  Paul  IV. ;  the  conclave  lasted 
four  months  eight  days ;  and  seven  months  he 
filled  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Pius  IV. 

He  describes  first  the  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  administration,  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  court  under  Paul  IV.  On  this 
head  he  makes  an  observation,  of  which  I 
have  not  ventured  to  make  use,  though  it  is 
suggestive  of  a  great  deal :  "  I  cardinal  i,"  he 
says,  "  dividono  fra  loro  le  citti  delle  legati- 
ooi  (nel  conclave) :  poi  continuano  in  questo 
modo  a  beneplacito  delli  pontefici."  [The 
cu^inals  distribute  the  legations  to  the  seve- 
ral cities  among  themselves  (in  the  conclave), 
.  and  the  arrangement  is  afterwards  continued, 
subject  to  the  srood  pleasure  of  the  popes.]  Is 
this  possibly  me  origin  of  the  administration 
of  the  state  by  the  dergy,  which  was  gradu- 
ally introduced  ? 

Nor  does  he  forget  the  antiquities  in  which 
Rome,  as  the  accounts  of  Boissard  and  Ga- 
mucci  testify,  was  then  more  rich  than  at  any 
other  period.  "In  cadaun  loco,  habitato  o 
non  habitato,  che  si  scava  in  Roma,  si  ritro- 
vano  vestigie  a  fabriche  nobili  et  antiche,  et 
in  molti  luoghi  si  cavano  di  bellissime  statue. 
Di  statue  marmoree,  poste  insieme,  si  potria 
Are  un  grandissimo  esercito."  [In  every  spot, 
inhabited  or  otherwise,  which  is  excavated  in 
Rome,  are  found  vestiges  of  noble  antique 
structures,  and  in  many  places  very  beautiful 
statues  are  dug  up.  There  are  marble  sta- 
tues enough,  if  tbey  were  put  together,  to 
form  a  huge  army.] 

He  then  adverts  to  the  disturbances  that 
broke  out  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  and  which, 
even  after  they  appeared  to  be  allayed,  were 
repeated  in  a  thousand  fresh  disorders.  "  Ces- 
sato  c'hebbe  il  popolo,  concorsero  nella  citt^ 
tutti  falliti  e  fuorusciti,  che  non  si  sentiva  altro 
che  omicidii,  si  ritrovavano  alcuni  che  con  8, 
7  e  fin  6  scudi  si  pigliavano  il  caricco  d'amazzar 
un'  uomo,  a  tanto  che  ne  furono  in  pochi  giorni 
commesse  molte  centenara,  alcuni  per  nimi- 
cizia,  altri  per  lite,  molti  per  ereditar  la  sua 
roba  et  altri  per  diverse  cause,  di  modo  che 
Roma  pareva,  come  si  suol  dire,  il  bosco  di 
Baccaro."  [When  the  people  had  ceased 
from  their  commotions,  all  the  broken  men  and 
outlaws  flocked  to  the  city,  so  that  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  murders ;  and  persons  were 
foundy  who  for  ei^ht,  seven,  and  even  six  scudi. 


would  take  upon  them  to  kill  a  man,  so  that 
many  hundred  murders  were  committed  in  a 
few  days,  some  for  old  quarrels,  some  on  account 
of  law-suits,  many  for  the  sake  of  inheriting 
the  spoils  of  the  murdered,  and  for  divers  other 
reasons,  insomuch  that  Rome,  as  the  saying 
iS)  was  like  the  forest  of  Baccara] 

The  conclave  was  very  jovial,  with  ban- 
quets every  day :  Vargas  spent  whole  nights 
there ;  at  least  *'  alii  busi  del  conclave ;"  but 
the  person  who  determined  the  election  was 
duke  Cosmo  of  Florence.  **  II  duca  di  Firenze 
I'a  fatto  papa :  lui  I'a  fatto  poner  nei  nominati 
del  re  FUippo  e  poi  con  diversi  mezzi  raccom- 
mandar  anco  dalla  regina  di  Franza,  e  final* 
mente  guadagnatogli  con  grand'  industria  e 
diligenza  la  parte  Carafesca."  The  duke  of 
Florence  made  him  pope.  It  was  he  who  had 
him  put  among  the  nommees  of  King  Philip^ 
then  by  various  means  caused  him  to  t»  recom- 
mended by  the  queen  of  France,  and  finally 
with  great  exertions  gained  over  the  Cara& 
par^y  to  his  interests.]  How  plainly  do  all  the 
mtf'igues  related  in  the  histories  of  the  con- 
claves shrink  before  our  eyes  into  their  intrin- 
sic nothingness !  The  authors  of  these  hi» 
tories,  themselves  usually  members  of  the  cod- 
claves,  saw  only  the  mutual  bearings  of  the 
individuals  with  whom  they  were  acquainted, 
but  all  influences  from  without  were  hidden 
from  them. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  description  of 
Pius  IV.  so  far  as  his  personal  character  had 
up  to  that  time  displayed  itseUl 

d2.  Relatione  del  Cl^  M.  Marchio  Michiel 
Kr  e  Proc  ritomato  da  Pio  IV  eommo 
pontejice^fatta  aS  di  Zugno  1560.  [Re- 
port of  the  embassy  of  M^hio  Michiel  to 
Pius  IV.] 

A  report  of  an  embassy  of  congratulation 
which  was  absent  from  Venice  but  thirty-nine 
days,  and  cost  l.*),000  ducats.  As  a  report  it 
is  very  feeble.  Micbiel  exhorts  to  submissive- 
ness  to  Rome.  **  Non  si  tagli  la  giurisdition 
del  papa,  e  li  sigri  avogadori  per  non  turbare 
I'ammo  di  S.  8^^  abbino  tutti  quelli  rispetti 
che  si  conviene,  i  quali  ho  visto  che  molte  volte 
non  si  hanno."  [Let  the  pope's  jurisdiction 
not  be  wreiBted  from  him,  and  let  the  lawyers, 
to  avoid  disturbing  the^ind  of  his  holiness,  act 
with  all  that  deference  and  circumspection 
which  is  becoming,  and  which  I  have  on  many 
occasions  seen  that  they  do  not  observe.] 

33.  Diepacci  degli  ambasciatori  Veneti  18 
Maggio  21  Sett.  1560.— Inform.  Politt. 
tom.  viii.  272  \e^\e».^^Ragguagli  deW 
ambasciatore  Veneto  in  Homa  156L 
h^form.  Politt.  tom.  zxxvii.  71  leaves. 
[Despatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
18th  May— 21st  Sept.  1560— Reports  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome»  1561.] 
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The  Ramn^li  are  tleo  dispatches  of  the 
nonths  of  Jan.  and  Feb.  1561,  all  from  Marc. 
Aoton.  de  Molaf  who  for  a  while  filled  the 
Mt  of  ambassador.  (See  Andree  Maturoceni 
Hist  Venet  lib.  TiiL  tom.  iL  153.)  They  are 
teiy  instmctive,  and  interesting  as  to  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  times  and  the  character  of 
Phis,  l^e  final  (ate  of  the  Carafeschi  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  them,  and  it  appears 
tliat  Philip  II.  was  then  desiroos  of  saving  his 
M  foes.  This  was  even  alleged  against  him 
it  the  court  of  Rome  as  a  crime.  Vargas 
teplied  that  Philip  IL  had  pardoned  them  once 
fbt  an :  **  quel  mn  re,  qnd  santo,  qoel  catto- 
Iko  non  fBcen£i  cone  voi  altri**  [that  great 
king,  that  holy,  that  catholic  king  not  doing 
afl^  your  ways.}  The  pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  reproached  them  most  vehemently: 
^  havere  mosse  Tarme  de  Christisni,  de  Tnrchi 

t  degl*  eretici, e  che  le  lettere  che 

tenivano  da  Francia  e  da^i  agenti  in  Italia, 
tntte  erano  contrafttte  etc.*'  [that  they  had 
loosed  the  Christians,  the  Tm-ks,  and  the 

heretics  to  war and  the  letters  fVom 

France  and  firom  the  agents  in  Italy  were  all 
flnged,  Slc.]  The  pope  said  he  would  give 
100,000  scodi  to  know  thc^  were  innocent 
Bot  horrors  snch  as  they  had  committed  were 
not  to  be  endured  in  Christendom. 

I  abstain,  however,  fVom  making  extracts 
^om  these  letters.  It  is  enough  to  have  signi- 
fied their  contents. 

84.  ExtractuM  mvceisui  eardituUis  Caraffk. 
h\ff.  tom.  iL  f.  405  6it  516,  with  the  addi- 
tion: Htte  copia  procegsus  formati  conira 
cardhtalem  Cartyfam  reducta  in  summam 
eum  imputatumibu$  JUci  eorumque  repro- 
batiombusferfecta/uit  d.  XX  Nov,  1560. 
[Extract  of  the  trial  of  cardinal  Carafib, 

From  the  ninth  point  of  the  defence,  s.  v. 
Hcresis,  we  learn  that  Albert  of  Branden- 
burgh  sent  a  certain  colonel  Fried  rich  to  Rome 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Paul  IV.  The  colo- 
nel had  audience  of  the  pope  himself,  but  the 
cardinal  of  Augsburg  (Otto  von  Truchsess) 
raised  so  many  objections  against  hiro,  that  he 
was  at  ^ast  eent  out  of  ^me.  To  this  is 
annexed :  *'  £1  successo  de  la  rauerte  de  los 
Garrafas  con  la  declaration  y  el  roodo  que 
murieron  y  el  di  y  bora  1561.    Inform,  ii 

35.  Relatione  di  Oirokmo  Soranzo  del  1563. 
Roma.—^Arch  VenJ)  [Report  by  Giro- 
lamo  Soranzo.] 

The  date  of  the  year  1561  on  the  copy  in 
the  archives,  is  undoubtedly  incorrect  It  ap- 
pears from  the  authentic  lists  of  the  embas- 
sies, that  Girolamo  Soranzo  was  appointed  as 
early  as  Sept  22, 1560,  on  account  of  Mula 
havmg  accepted  a  pUce  of  pope  Pius  IV.  and 


thereby  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  republic 
But  he  was  forgiven,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
even  made  cardinal,  in  the  year  1562,  that  he 
was  replaced  by  Soranzo.  The  latt^  often 
refers,  too,  to  the  council,  which  did  not  sit  at 
all  in  the  year  156L 

Girolamo  Soranzoremaiked,  that  the  reporti 
of  ambassadors  were  both  usefhl  and  agreeable 
to  the  senate  (e  volontieri  udite  e  maturamente 
considerate ;)  he  composed  his  own  with  in- 
dustry and  eiood-wilL  It  is  well  worth  whUe 
to  hear  his  description  d*  Pius  IV. 

«•  Delle  quality  dell*  animo  di  Sua  Beatte- 
dine  dird  sinceramente  alcune  particulari  pro* 
prieti^  che  nel  tempo  della  mia  lesaticme  bo 
potato  osservare  in  lei  et  int^ider  da  persooe 
che  ne  hanno  parlato  senza  passione.  II  papa, 
come  ho  detto  di  sopra,  ha  studiato  in  leg^ : 
con  la  cognitione  deile  quali  e  con  la  pratica 
di  tanti  anni  nelli  govemi  principali  che  ha 
havuto,  ha  fatto  un  giudicio  mirabile  nelle 
cause  COS  di  giustitia  come  di  gratia  che  m 
propongono  in  segnatura,  in  roodo  che  non 
8*apre  m  bocca  che  sa  quelle  si  pu6  concedere 
e  quelle  si  deve  n^^are,  la  quale  parte  d  noD 
pur  utile  ma  necessaria  in  un  pontefice  per  le 
roolte  et  importanti  materia  che  occorre  trat- 
tar  di  tempo  in  tempa  Possiede  molto  bene 
la  lingua  latina  e  s*ha  eempre  dilettato  di 
conoBcer  le  sue  bellezze,  in  modo  che,  per 
quanto  mi  ha 'detto  Tillustrissimo  Navagiero^ 
che  ne  ha  cosi  bel  giudicio^  nei  concistotj,  dove 
d  Fuso  di  parlar  latino^  dice  quelle  che  vuole 
e  facilmente  e  propriamente.  Non  ha  sto- 
diato  in  theologk,  onde  awiene  che  non  vuole 
mai  propria  autoritik  pigliar  in  se  alcuna  delle 
cause  commesse  all*  umcio  dell'  inquiaitiooe : 
ma  usa  di  dire  che  non  essendo  theologo si  oon- 
tenta  rimettersi  in  tutte  le  cose  a  chi  si  ha  il 
carico :  e  se  bene  si  conosce  non  esser  di  sua 
satisfbttione  il  modo  che  tengono  gV  inquisi- 
tori  di  procedere  per  Tordinario  con  tanto  ri- 
gore  contra  gl*  inquisiti,  e  che  si  lascia  inteo* 
dere  che  pii!i  gli  piaceria  che  nsassero  termini 
da  cortese  gentilhuomo  che  da  frate  sevens 
nondimeno  non  ardisce  o  non  vuole  mai  oppo* 
nersi  ai  giudicii  loro,  nei  quali  interviene  poche 
volte,  fiicendosi  per  il  pin  congreeatioui  senza 
la  presenz  asua.  Nelle  materie  e  deliberationi 
di  state  non  vuole  consiglto  d'alcuno,  in  tanto 
che  si  dice  non  esser  state  pontefice  piik  trava* 
gliato  e  mancoconsigliatodiS.  S^,  non  senza 
meraviglia  di  tutta  la  corte  che  almeno  nelle 
cose  di  maggior  importantia  ella  non  vogiia 
avere  il  parere  di  qualche  cardiuale,  che  pur 
ve  ne  sono  moiti  di  buon  consiglio :  e  so  che 
un  giornb  Vargas  lo  persuase  a  fiirio,  con  dirle 
cbe  se  bene  S.  S^^  era  prudentissima,  che  perd 
unus  vir  erat  nullus  vn-,  ma  ella  se  lo  lev6 
d*inanzi  con  male  parole :  et  in  effistto  si  vede 
che,  0  sia  che  ella  stiroa  esser  atta  di  poter 
risolver  da  se  tntte  le  materie  che  occorrooo, 
o  che  pur  conosca  esser  pochi  o  fbrse  nhraO 
cardinale  che  non  sia  intereasato  coo  qnaldie 
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priacipe,  oode  il  giadicio  non  pu6  esser  libero 
e  sincero,  si  vede,  dico,  che  doq  si  vuole  ser- 
vire  d^altri  che  dal  card^  Borromeo  e  dal  aig^ 
Tolomeo,  i  quali  esseodo  giovani  di  Diuna  o 
poca  sperienza  et  esseguenti  ad  ogni  minimo 
ceDQO  di  S.  S^,  si  possono  chiamar  piutosto 
MiDplici  essecutoriche  consiglieri.  Da  questo 
mancaineoto  di  consiglio  ne  nasce  che  Id  Beat* 
Sua,  di  Datura  molto  presta  per  tntte  le  sue 
attioni^  si  risolve  anco  mollto  presto  in  tutte  le 
materie,  per  importanti  che  le  sieno,  e  presta 
81  rimuove  da  quelle  che  ha  deliberato :  perche 
qaando  iono  publicate  le  sue  deliberationi  e 
che  li  veoga  poi  dato  qualche  advertimento  in 
contrario,  non  solo  le  altera,  ma  fa  spesso  tutto 
Topposito  al  suo  primo  disegno,  il  che  a  mio 
tempo  e  avvenuto  non  una  ma  molte  volte. 
Con  i  principi  tiene  modo  immediate  contrario 
al  suo  precessore :  perche  quello  usava  di  dire 
il  grado  del  pontefice  easer  per  metter  sotto  i 
pi^i  ffrimperatori  et  i  re,  e  questo  dice  che 
eenza  rautorit^  de'  principi  non  si  puo  conser- 
vare  quella  del  pontefice:  e  percio  precede 
con  gnn  rispetto  verso  di  cadaano  prmcipe  e 
ft  loro  volentieri  delle  gratie,  e  quando  le 
niega,  lo  fa  con  gran  destrezza  e  modestia. 
Precede  medesimamente  con  gnn  dolcezza  e 
focilit&  nel  trovar  i  negotii  indifferenteraente 
con  tutti :  ma  se  alcuna  volta  segli  domanda 
cosa  che  non  sente,  se  mostra  vehemente  molto 
e  terribile,  ne  patisce  che  segli  con  trad  ica :  ne 
quasi  mai  d  necessaria  con  S.  S^  la  destrezza, 
perche  quando  si  e ,  addolcita,  difficilmente 
niega  alcuna  gratia :  e  vero  che  neir  essecu- 
tiene  poi  si  trova  per  il  pid  maggior  difficult^ 
che  nella  promessa.  Porta  gran  rispetto  verso 
i  rovini  card^i,  e  fk  loro  volentieri  delle  ffratie, 
ne  deroga  mai  ai  soi  indulti  nelle  collationi 
de*  benScii,  quello  che  non  faceva  il  suo  pre- 
cessore. E  vero  che  da  quelli  di  maggior 
autoriti  par  che  sia  desiderate  che  da  lei  fusse 
date  loro  maggior  parte  delle  cose  che  occer- 
rono  a  tempo  di  tanti  travagli  di  quello  che 
usa  di  fare  la  S.  S^^:  onde  si  dogliono  di 
vedere  deliberationi  di  tanta  iroportantiapassar 
con  cesi  poco  consiglio,  e  chiamano  felicissima 
in  questa  parte  la  Serenity  Vestra.  Alii  am- 
basciateri  usa  S.  Beatn®  quelle  maggior  dimes- 
trationi  d^amere  et  honore  ohe  si  possi  deside- 
rare,  ne  lascia  adietro  alcuna  cosa  per  tener 
li  ben  satisfatti  e  contenti :  tratta  dolcemente 
i  negotii  con  lore,  e  se  alcuna  volta  s'altera 
per  causa  di  qualche  dimanda  ch*ella  non  senta 
o  altra  occasioned  chi  sa  usare  la  destrezza, 
Facquieta  subito,  e  fa  in  mode  che  se  non  ot- 
tiene  in  tutte  quanto  desidera,  ha  almeno  in 
risposta  parole  molto  cortesi;  dove  quando 
segli  vuoi  epponere,  si  pud  esser  certo  di  non 
aver  ne  Tune  ne  Taltro :  e  per6  Vargas  non  6 
mai  stato  in  gratia  di  S.  S^ft,  perche  non  ha 
proceduto  con  quella  modestia  ch*era  deside- 
rata da  leL  Finite  che  ha  di  trattar  li  nego- 
tii con  li  ambasciatori,  fa  loro  parte  cortese- 
laente,  parla  delli  arvisi  che  ha  di  qualche 


importantia,  e  poi  entra  volentieri  a  discwrere 
de  lo  presente  stato  del  mondo :  e  con  me  Fha 
fatto  in  particulare  molto  spesso,  come  si  pod 
ricordar  V.  S^  che  alcune  volte  ho  empito  i 
fogli  dei  suoi  ragionamenti.  Con  i  suei  famig- 
liari  procede  in  modo  che  non  si  pud  conos- 
cere  che  alcune  ha  autorit^  con  lei,  perche  li 
tratta  tutti  egualmente,  non  li  dando  liberty 
di  fkr  cosa  alcuna  che  non  sia  conveniente,  nd 
permettendo  che  se  la  piglino  da  loro  mede- 
simi,  ma  li  tiene  tutti  in  cosi  baasa  e  poyeia 
fortuna  che  dalla  corte  saria  desiderate  di 
veder  verso  quelli  piCiintimicamerie];i  etaltri 
servitori  antichi  dimostratbne  di  maggior 
stima  et  amore.  Fa  gran  professione  d'esser 
giudice  ffiusto,  e  volentieri  ragiona  di  questo 
suo  desiderio  che  sia  fatto  giustitia,  e  putio^- 
larmente  con  gli  ambasciatori  de'  principi,  con 
li  quali  entra  poi  alle  volte  con  tal  occasione  a  ' 
giustificarsi  del  la  morte  di  Caraffa  e  delle  sen- 
tentie  di  Napoli  e  Monte  come  fatte  giusta< 
mente,  esaendoli  forse  venute  alle  orecchie 
esser  stato  giudicato  dalla  corte  tutta  ch^esse 
sententie  e  particularmente  quella  di  Caraffii 
siano  state  fatte  con  severity  pur  troppogrande 
et  extraordinaria.  E  naturalment^  il  papa 
inclinato  alia  vita  privata  e  libera,  perche  si 
vede  che  difficilmente  si  pud  accemedare  a 
procedere  con  quella  maest^  che  usava  il  pre- 
cessore, ma  in  tutte  le  sue  attioni  mostra  piu- 
tosto  dolcezza  che  gravity  lasciandoei  vedere 
da  tutti  a  tutte  Thore  et  andando  a  cavallo  et 
a  piedi  per  tutta  la  citti  con  pochissima  com- 
pagnia.  Ha  una  inolinatione  mndissima  al 
fabbricare,  et  in  questo  spende  volentieri  e 
largamente,  sentendo  gran  piacere  quando  si 
lauda  le  opere  che  va  faoende:  e  par  che 
habbi  fine  lasciar  anco  per  questa  via  memoria 
di  se,  non  vi  essendo  hormai  luogo  in  Roma 
che  non  habbi  il  nome  sue,  et  usa  di  dire  il 
fiibbricare  esser  particularmente  inclinatione 
di  casa  de  Medici,  nd  osserva  S.  Beaf^*  quello 
che  e  stato  fatto  dalli  altri  suoi  precessori,  che 
hanno  per  il  piii  incominciato  edificii  grandi 
e  magnifici  lasciandoli  poi  imperfetti,  ma  ella 
ha  piutosto  a  piacere  di  far  accenciar  quelli 
che  minacciano  rovina  e  finir  gl'incominciati, 
con  &me  anco  de*  nuevi,  facendo  fkbbricar  in 
molti  luoghi  delle  stato  ecclesiastioo :  perche 
fortifica  Civita  vecchia,  acconcia  il  porto 
d*Ancona,  vuoI  ridur  in  fortezza  Bologna :  in 
Roma  poi,  oltra  la  fortificatione  del  borgo  e 
la  &bbrica  di  Belvedere  e  del  palazzo,  in 
molte  parti  deila  citUi  fa  accenciar  strade, 
fikbbricar  chiese  e  rinovar  le  perte  con  spesa 
cosi  grande  che  al  tempo  mio  per  molti.  mesi 
nelle  fabbriche  di  Roma  solamente  passava 
12  m.  scudi  il  mese  e  forse  p'lti  di  quelle  che 
si  conviene  a  principe,  in  tante  che  viene 
affermato  da  pid  antichi  cortigiani  non  esser 
mai  le  coee  passate  con  tante  misura  e  cod 
strettamente  come  &nne  al  presente.  E  per- 
che credo  non  habbia  ad  esser  discaro  rin- 
tendere  qualche   particulare  che  tiene  S. 
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APPENDIX. 


BeatiM  nel  vivere,  per6  satidkrd  ancfae  a  qnes- 
la  parte.  Usa  il  poDtefice  per  ordinario  le- 
▼arsi,  quando  ^  eano,  tanto  di  buon'  hora  coei 
I'iDverno  come  ]*estate  ch*e  sempre  quasi  in- 
anzi  giomo  in  piedi,  e  subito  vestito  esce  a 
far  esercitio,  nel  quale  spende  gran  tempo : 
poi  ritomato,  entrauo  nella  sua  camera  il 
rev  "o  Borromeo  o  moas^  Tolomeo,  con  i  quali 
tratta,  come  ho  detto,  S.  S^  tutte  le  cose  im- 
pcM'tanti  cod  pubblichecome  private,  eli  tiene 
per  Pordinario  seco  doi  o  tre  bore :  ,e  quando 
ti  ha  licentiati,  sono  introdutti  a  lei  quei  am- 
basciatori  cbe  stanno  aspettando  I'audientia : 
e  finito  che  ha  di  ragionar  con  loro,  ode  S.  S^^ 
la  messa,  e  quando  Thora  non  d  tarda,  esce 
foori  a  dare  audtentia  ai  cardinali  et  ad  altri : 
e  poi  si  mette  a  tavola,  la  qua],  perdir  il  vero, 
non  ^  molto  splendida,  com*  eraquella  del  pre- 
cessore,  perche  le  vivande  sono  ordinarie  e 
non  in  gran  quantitii  et  il  servitio  6  de*  soliti 
8oi  camerierL  Si  nutrisce  di  cibi  grossi  e  di 
pasta  alia  Lombarda  bene  pitl  di  quelle  che 
mangia,  et  il  vino  e  greco  di  somma  molto 

gotente,  nel  quale  non  si  vuole  acqua.  Non 
a  piacere  cbe  al  suo  mangiare  si  trovino,  se- 
condo  VnBO  del  precessore,  vescovi  et  altri 
prelati  di  rispetto,  ma  pintosto  ha  caro  udir 
qualche  ragionamento  di  persone  piacevoli  e 
che  habbino  qualche  umore.  Ammette  alia 
sua  tavola  molte  volte  di  cardinali  e  degU  am- 
basciatori,  et  a  me  in  particulare  ha  £tto  di 
questi  fiivori  con  dimostrationi  molto  amore- 
volL  Dapoi  che  ha  finito  di  mangiare,  si  riti- 
ra  nella  sua  camera,  e  spogliato  in  camicia 
entra  in  letto,dove  vi  sta  per  Tordinario  tre  o 
quattro  bore :  e  svegliato  si  ritoma  a  vestire, 
e  dice  Tufficio  et  alcune  volte  da  audieutia  a 
qualche  cardinale  et  ambasciatore,  e  poi  se  ne 
ritoma  al  suo  esercitio  in  Belvedere,  il  quale 
non  intermette  mai  Testate  fin  Thora  di  cena 
e  rinverno  fin  che  si  vede  lume.**  [Of  the 
character  of  his  holiness's  mind  I  will  sincere- 
ly relate  some  special  traits  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  personally  observing  during  my 
embassy,  and  of  hearing  from  persons  who 
spoke  of  them  dispassionately.  The  pope,  as 
I  have  already  said,  has  studied  the  laws ;  his 
knowledge  in  this  department,  and  his  practi- 
cal experience  for  so  many  years  in  the  prin- 
cipal governments,  have  given  an  admirable 
force  of  judgment  in  the  questions,  as  well  of, 
justice  as  of  fiivour,  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  the  segnatura;  so  that  he  never' 
opens  his  mouth  without  knowing  what  may  | 
be  granted  and  what  must  be  denied ;  an  en- ' 
dowment  not  only  useful  but  necessary  to  a ' 
pontiff,  seeing  the  multitude  of  important  mat- 
ters he  has  to  dispose  of  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  very  proficient  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  has  always  delighted  in  its  beauties ;  so 
that,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  illustrious  Na- 
vagiero,  who  is  a  good  judge,  in  the  consisto- 
ries, where  il  is  customarv  to  speak  Latin,  he 
expresses  whatever  he  wtU  with  ease  and  pro-  i 


priety.  He  is  not  read  in  theolo^,  fiir  wliidi 
reason  he  will  never  take  upon  himself,  of  his 
unaided  authority,  any  of  the  cases  before  the 
office  of  the  inquisition;  but  he  is  accustomed 
to  say,  that  not  being  a  theologian  he  is  coo- 
tent  to  rely  in  all  things  on  those  whose 
proper  business  it  is :  and  though  it  is  noto- 
rious that  he  is  not  well  pleased  with  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  inquisitors  of  proceeding 
commonly  with  so  much  rigour  against  the 
accused;  and  though  he  gives  it  to  be  under- 
stood he  would  better  like  that  they  should 
use  the  language  of  courteous  gentlemen  than 
of  stem  monks,  still  he  never  ventures  or 
choees  to  oppose  their  judgments,  with  which 
he  seldom  interfisres,  the  congregations  taking 

Elace  for  the  roost  part  without  his  presence, 
n  the  business  and  deliberations  of  state  be 
desires  no  roan's  counsel,  so  that  the  sayinr 
runs,  there  never  was  a  pontiff  more  worked 
and  less  advised  than  his  holiness ;  nor  does 
it  fail  to  excite  surprise  at  court  that  at  least 
in  more  important  matters  he  does  not  choae, 
for  appearance's  sake,  to  employ  a  few  cardi- 
nals, many  of  whom  by  the  by  are  men  of 
sound  judgment  I  know  that  Vargas  one 
day  advised  him  to  do  so,  telling  that  though 
his  holmess  was  indeed  most  wise,  yet  Mnu» 
vir  erat  nttUus  vir ;  but  his  holiness  cut  him 
short  with  a  severe  reproof  And  in  hct  it 
is  plain,  that  whether  it  be  he  deems  himself 
fitted  with  the  capacity  to  determine  all  mat- 
ters that  come  before  him,  or  that  he  knowa 
there  are  few,  or  perhaps  not  one,  of  the  car- 
dinals not  committed  to  the  interests  of  some 
prince  or  other,  whence  they  cannot  exercise 
a  free  and  unbiassed  judgment, — it  is  plain,  I 
say,  that  he  will  not  make  use  of  any  othen 
than  the  cardinals  Borromeo  and  Signor  Tok^- 
meo,  who  beinv  young  men  of  little  or  no  ex- 
pectations, and  obsequious  to  his  holineas'a 
least  beck,  may  rather  be  called  simple  exec- 
utors ofhis  commands  than  counsellors.  From 
this  lack  of  advice  it  comes  to  pass  that  his 
holiness,  prompt  by  nature  in  all  his  actioiia» 
is  very  rapid,  too,  in  his  decisions  in  all  inatp 
ters,  whatever  their  importance,  and  rapidlv  * 
abandons  the  decision  he  has  yronoonced. 
For  when  his  conclusions  have  been  made 
public,  and  he  subsequently  receives  any  in- 
formation of  a  contrary  tendency,  he  not  only 
alters  them,  but  frequently  does  the  very  op- 
posite to  his  original  design ;  a  thing  that  ift 
my  time  happened  not  once  but  on  many  oc- 
casions. His  behaviour  towards  princes  is 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  his  predecessor; 
for  the  latter  used  to  say  the  pope  was  made 
to  tread  on  the  heads  of  emperors  and  kioga^ 
but  the  present  pope  declares  that,  without 
the  authority  of  princes,  that  of  the  pontiff' 
cannot  be  maintained :  hence  he  bears  him- 
self very  respectfully  towards  every  potentate, 
cheerfully  grants  them  favours,  and  when  he 
denies  them  does  it  with  great  address  and 
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modesty.  In  like  manner  he  conducts  him- 
self with  great  gentleness  and  afikbility 
towards  all  persons  without  distinction  in 
matters  of  business;  but  if  on  any  occasion  a 
request  be  made  him  which  is  not  to  his  taste, 
he  becomes  very  vehement  and  terrible,  and 
will  suffer  no  contradiction.  It  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  use  address  with  his  holiness,  for 
when  he  is  in  good  humour,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  refuse  any  favour ;  true  it  is  the  execution 
subsequently  presents  more  difficulty  than  the 
promise.  He  displays  great  respect  for  the 
most  reverend  cardinals,  and  cheerfully  be- 
stows favours  upon  them,  nor  even  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  kindness  in  the  collation 
of  benefices,  which  was  not  the  case  with  his 
predecessor.  It  is  true  that  the  more  influen- 
tial among  them  appear  to  wish  that  they 
were  allowed  a  larger  share  than  is  custom- 
ary with  his  holiness  in  the  affkirs  which  oc- 
cur in  so  busy  a  period ;  tbey  are  dissatisfied, 
therefore,  at  seeing  deliberatious  of  such  im- 
portance take  place  with  so  little  aid  of  coun- 
sel, and  pronounce  your  serenity  particularly 
fortunate  in  this  respect  His  holidNs  be- 
stows on  ambassadors  the  highest  demonstra- 
tions of  love  and  honour  they  can  desire,  and 
omits  nothing  that  can  tend  to  their  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  treats  mildly  with  them  of  their  sev- 
eral affairs,  and  if  he  sometimes  becomes  ex- 
asperated on  account  of  some  demand,  he  dis- 
approves of,  or  for  any  other  cause,  one  who 
can  use  address  quickly  pacifies  him,  and  suc- 
ceeds with  him  so  far,  that  if  he  does  not 
wholly  obtain  what  he  desires,  at  least  he  re- 
ceives very  courteous  language  in  reply; 
whereas,  if  one  were  to  oppose  him  roundly, 
he  might  be  assured  of  receiving  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other:  yet  for  all  this  Vargas 
never  possessed  the  favour  of  his  holiness,  be- 
cause he  did  not  conduct  himself  with  the 
modesty  which  was  looked  for  in  him.  When 
the  business  in  hand  is  dispatched,  he  convers- 
es courteously  with  the  ambassadors ;  talks  of 
the  advices  he  has  received  of  any  importance, 
and  enters  freely  into  discourse  on  the  present 
posture  of  the  world :  with  myself  in  particu- 
lar he  has  done  this  very  frequently;  and 
your  serenity  may  remember  that  I  have 
sometimes  filled  leaves  with  hb  discourses. 
With  his  domestics  he  behaves  in  such  wise 
that  no  one  can  perceive  any  of  them  to  pos- 
sess influence  over  him,  for  be  treats  all  equal- 
ly, not  suffering  one  of  them  to  do  anything 
that  is  not  becommg,not  permitting  them  to  take 
anything  of  themselves ;  but  he  keeps  them  all 
in  such  poor  and  humble  fortune  that  the  court 
wonld  willmgly  see  more  respect  and  regard 
displayed  towards  the  more  confidential  cham- 
berlains and  other  old  servants.  He  makes  high 
professions  of  justice  as  a  judge,  and  wiltinfi^ly 
converses  respecting  this  desire  of  his,  that 
justice  should  be  done,  particularly  with  the 
ambassadcvs  (^potentates,  with  whom,  on  all 


such  occasions,  be  proceeds  to  jastifV  the 
death  of  Caraffa  and  the  sentences  of  Napoli 
and  Monte  as  equitably  pronounced,  it  having 
probably  reached  his  ears  that  these  sentencesi 
especially  that  of  Caraffa,  were  judged  by  the 
whole  court  to  be  of  extraordinary  and  undue 
severity.    The  pope  ia  naturally  disposed  to 
a  life  of  privacy  and  freedom,  because  he  sees 
he  can  hardly  fiishion  himself  to  the  majesty 
with  which  his  predecessor  bore  himself;  but 
in  all  his  actions  he  displays  kindliness  rather 
than  dignity,  suffering  himself  to  be  seen  by 
every  one  and  at  all  hours,  and  goin^  all  over 
the  city  on  foot  and  on  horsebacK  with  a  very 
scanty  retinue.    He  has  a  very  great  taste  for 
construction,  in  which  way  he  spends  readily 
and  largely,  being  highly  gratified  when  the 
works  he  has  in  hand  meet  with  praise :  it 
seems  he  looks  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in 
this  way  too,  there  being  now  scarcely  4 
place  in  Rome  that  does  not  bear  his  name ; 
and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  con- 
struction is  particularly  the  propensity  of  the 
house  of  Medici.     Nor  does  his  holiness  fol- 
low the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  for 
the  most  part  began  large  and  sumptuous  edi- 
fices, and  then  left  them  imperfect,  but  he  de- 
lights rather  in  causing  the  repair  of  those 
that  are  threatened  with  ruin,  and  in  finishing 
those  that  are  begun,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  also  causes  the  erection  of  new  ones,  liav- 
ing  many  such  constructed  in  many  traces  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states ;  for  he  is  fortifying 
Civita  Vecchia,  repairing  the  harbour  of  An? 
cona,  and  proposes  to  convert  Bologna  into  a 
fortress.     In  Rome  again,  besides  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  town,  and  the  ccmstruction  of  the 
Belvedere  and  the  palace,  he  is  causing  streets 
to  be  repaired  in  many  parts  of  me  city, 
churches  to  be  built  and  the  gates  to  be  re- 
paired, with  an  outlay  so  great,  that  in  my 
time  there  were  expended  on  the  buildings  of 
Rome  alone  for  many  months  12m.  scudi  the 
month,  more  perhaps  than  becomes  a  sovere- 
ign ;  insomuch  that  it  is  affirmed  by  the  old- 
est courties  that  matters  were  never  subject- 
ed to  such  strict  rule  and  measure  as  at  pre- 
sent   As  I  imagine  some  particulars  as  to  his 
holiness*s  personal  habits  will  not  be  unwel- 
come, I  will  supply  information  on  this  head 
also.    The  pontin  is  commonly  in  the  habit  of 
rising  so  early,  when  in  good  health,  both 
winter  and  summer,  that  he  is  alwa^  a-foot 
almost  before  day,  and  dressing  quickly  he 
goes  out  for  exercise,  in  which  he  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time.    Upon  his  return,  cardinal 
fiorromeo  and  Mens.  Tolomeo  enter  his  champ 
her,  ant!  with  them  his  holiness,  as  I  have 
said,  treats  of  all  important  matters  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  he  usually  keeps  them 
with  him  two  or  three  hours.    On  their  dis- 
missal those  ambassadors  who  expect  audi- 
ence are  introduced  to  him,  and  when  his  bo* 
liness  has  concluded  with  them  he  hean  mass, 
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and  if  h  be  not  late  ffoee  out  to  give  audience 
to  the  cardinals  and  others.  After  this  he 
goes  to  table,  which,  to  sav  the  truth,  is  not 
flerved  in  any  very  splendid  style  as  was  that 
of  his  predecessor,  for  the  viands  are  common 
and  in  no  great  quantity,  and  the  attendance 
is  that  of  his  usual  valets.  His  diet  is  of 
coarse  meats  and  Lombard  pastry,  and  his 
wine  is  Greek,  of  a  very  strong  body,  and 
which  will  not  bear  water.  He  is  not  food, 
as  was  his  predecessor,  of  having  bishops  and 
other  digniiled  prelates  at  bistable,  but  rather 
loves  the  conversation  of  agreeable  persons, 
und  such  as  possess  some  humour.  He 
dlen  admits  cardinals  and  ambassadors  to 
his  table,  and  on  me  in  particular  he  has 
bestowed  such  favours  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  When  he  has  finished  his  meal 
he  retires  to  his  chamber,  and  stripping 
to  his  shirt  goes  to  bed,  where  he  remains 
usually  three  or  lour  hours.  On  waking  he 
dresses  again,  recites  his  offices,  and  some- 
times gives  audience  to  a  few  cardinals  and 
ambamdors,  and  then  returns  to  his  exer- 
cise in  the  Belvedere,  which  he  never  leaves 
off  in  summer  till  supper  time,  and  in  winter 
so  long  as  there  is  light] 

Many  uther  interesting  particulars  relating 
to  the  history  of  those  times  are  adduced  by 
Soranza  For  instance,  he  throws  light  on 
the  otherwise  almost  inexplicable  conversion 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Catholicism.  As- 
surances had  been  given  him  from  Rome, 
that  should  Philip  IL  not  indemnify  him  with 
Sardinia  for  the  lost  part  of  Navarre,  the  pope 
would  at  all  events  give  him  Sardinia.  No 
theologians,  says  the  ambassador,  were  needed 
to  efl^t  the  change  in  his  sentiments ;  the 
negotiation  did  the  business. 

36.  Inatruttiane  del  re  cattolico  al  C  3P' 
d* Alcantara  suo  ambasciatore  di  quello 
ha  da  trattar  in  Roma^  Madr,  80  Nov, 
1502.  {MS.  JJom.)— [Instruction  of  the 
catholic  king  to  his  ambassador,  Monsi^or 
d' Alcantara,  touching  matters  to  be  han- 
dled in  Rome.] 

Accompanied  with  the  pope's  answer.  Pal- 
lavicini*s  extracts  from  the  document  (xx.  10.) 
are  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  he  rather  seems  to 
have  mistaken.  "  Circa  Tarticola  della  com- 
munione  sub  utraque  specie  non  restaremo  di 
dire  con  la  sicurt^  ohe  sapemodi  potere  usare 
oon  la  M^  Sua,  che  si  parono  cose  molto  con- 
trarie  il  dimandar  tanta  liberty  e  licenza  nel 
ooocUioet  il  volere  in  un  medesimo  tempo 
che  noi  impediamo  detto  concilio  e  che  pro- 
hibiamo  all'  imperatore,  al  re  di  Franoia,  al 
duca  di  Baviera  et  ad  altri  principi  che  non 
poseano  fitr  propcmere  et  questo  et  molti  altri 
articoli  che  ricercano  attento,  che  essi  sono 
deliberati  et  risoluti  di  &rli  proponere  da  suoi 


ambasciatori  e  prelatit  etiam  che  fosse  coDtio 
la  volunt4  dei  legati.  Sopra  il  che  S.  M^ 
dovr^  fare  quella  consideratione  che  le  pareri 
conveniente.  Quanto  a  qjxello  che  spetta  a 
noi,  havemo  differita  la  cosi  fin  qui,  e  cercar 
remo  di  differiria  piii  che  potremo,  non  os- 
tante  le  grandi  istan^e  che  circa  cio  ne  sooo 
state  &tte :  e  tuttavia  se  fimno  dalli  sudetti 
principi,  protestandoci  che  se  non  se  ^li  con* 
cede,  perderanno  tutti  li  loro  sudditi,  qoali 
dicono  pecear  solo  in  questo  articulo  e  nel 
resto  esser  buoni  cattolici,  e  di  pi(i  dicono  cha 
non  essendogli  concesso,  li  piglieranno  da  se, 
e  si  congiungeranno  c^  h  settarii  vicini  e 
protestanti,  da  quali  quando  ricorronD  pOr 
questo  uso  del  calice,  sono  astretti  ad  abjurare 
la  nostra  religione :  sicche  S.  M^^  pud  coinsi> 
derare  in  quanta  molestia  e  travaglio  siama 
Piacesse  a  dio  che  S.  M^^  eattolica  foase  vi- 
cina  e  potessimo  parlare  insieme  ed  anche 
abboccarsi  con  I'tmperatore— -havendo  per 
ogni  mode  S.  M^  Cesarea  da  incontrarsi  da 
noi,--che  forse  potriamo  acconciare  le  coee 
del  mondo,  o  nessuno  le  acconcier^  mai  se 
non  dio  solo,  quando  parerik  a  Sua  Oivioa 
Maestii."  [Touching  the  article  of  ccmimu- 
nication  in  both  kinds,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
say,  with  all  the  freedom  we  are  assured  we 
may  use  towards  his  majesty,  that  it  appears 
to  us  a  glaring  contradiction,  to  demand  so 
much  liberty  and  license  in  the  council,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  require  that  we  should 
hinder  the  said  council,  and  prohibit  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, and  the  oUier  princes,  firom  proposing  this 
and  many  other  articles,  seeing  that  they 
have  deliberately  resolved  on  proposing  them 
throuffh  their  ambassadors  and  {^elates,  evea 
tbou^  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  legates.  Upon  this  head  his  majesty 
must  adopt  what  views  he  shall  think  proper. 
As  fkr  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  hitheilo 
postponed  the  matter,  and  will  endeavour  to 
postpone  it  as  much  as  we  can,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnestness  with  which  it  has  been 
urged,  and  still  is  so,  by  the  said  princes,  who 
protest  that,  if  it  is  not  conceded  to  them, 
they  will  lose  all  their  subjects,  who,  they 
sav,  are  in  fiiult  only  on  this  point,  and  in  all 
others  are  good  catholics;  and,  moreover, 
they  say,  if  the  same  be  not  granted  tb^n, 
they  will  take  it  of  themselves,  and  will  com- 
bine with  the  neij?hbourin|[  sectaries  and 
protestants,  whom  if  they  iom  in  this  oae  of 
the  cup,  they  will  be  forced  to  abjure  our  re- 
ligion. His  majesty  therefore  may  see  in 
what  a  painful  perplexi^  we  are  placed. 
Would  to  God  that  his  catholic  majesty  were 
near  us,  and  that  we  could  speak  with  him, 
and  also  with  the  emperor, — it  being  by  all 
means  expedient  that  his  imperial  majesty 
should  have  an  interview  with  us, — so  that 
perchance  we  might  arrange  the  afiiirs  of 
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the  world,  else  no  one  will  ever  arrange  them 
except  God  alone,  when  it  shall  seem  good  to 
hb  Divine  Majesty.] 

87.  Instruttume  data  al  i^  Carlo .  Vi$conH 
mandato  da  papa  Pio  IV  al  re  cattolico 
per  le  cose  del  concilio  di  Trento, — ^nb* 
scribed^  CaroluB  Borromteug  ulHmo  Oct. 
1563.  [Instruction  to  Carlo  Visconti,  en- 
voy firom  Pins  IV.  to  the  king  of  Spam, 
touching  the  aflkirs  of  the  council  of 
Trent] 

Not  contained  in  the  collection  of  the  nan- 
do's  letters,  which  goes  no  fbrther  thafi  Sep- 
tember, 156^  and  remarkable  firom  its  inves- 
Agation  of  the  motives  ibr  closinff  the  council, 
nilavicini,  xxiv.  1,  1,  has  cited  the  greater 
tMirt  of  this  instruction,  though  not  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  most  remark- 
aUe  fkct,  perhaps,  made  known  by  it  is,  that 
it  had  been  intended  to  bring  the  affiiirs  of 
England  before  the  council,  and  that  this  was 
abstained  flt>m  only  in  deference  to  Fliilip  II. 
**  Non  abbiamo  voluto  parlare  sin  ora  nd  las- 
ciar  parlare  in  concilio  del  la  regina  d'lnghil^ 
terra  (Mar^  Stuart),  con  tutto  che  lo  meriti, 
n^  meno  di  quest*  altra  (Elizabeth),  e  cio  per 
rispetto  di  8.  M^  Cattolice. — Ma  ancora  e 
questa  bisognerebbe  un  di  pigliare  qualche 
verso,  e  la  M^  S.  dovrebbe  almeno  fere  opera 
che  li  vescovi  et  altri  cattolici  non  fossero 
molestati/'  [Hitherto  we  have  not  been  wil- 
ling to  speak  or  to  allow  mention  in  the  counr 
eil  of  the  queen  of  England  (Mary  Stuart), 
much  as  she  deserves  it,  nor  vet  of  the  other 
(Elizabeth),  and  that  out  of  respect  to  his 
catholic  majesty The  latter,  how- 
ever, must  some  day  take  a  turn,  and  his  ma- 
jesty ought  at  least  to  make  it  his  care  that 
the  bishops  and  other  catholics  be  not  molest^ 
ed.]  It  is  made,  we  see,  in  some  sort  incum- 
bent on  Philip  II.  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
E^lish  catholics. 

88.  Relatione  in  ecriptis  fatta  dal  Cominen- 
done  ai  s^  legati  del  concilio  sopra  le  cose 
ritratte  deW  imperatore  19  1^6. 1568.— • 
[A  report  made  hi  writing  by  Ck>mmen- 
done,  to  the  legates  at  the  council,  con- 
cerning the  matters  treated  of  witii  the 
emperor,  die] 

**  La  somma  e  che  a  me  pare  di  aver  veduto 
lion  pur  in  S.  M^  ma  nelli  principali  ministri, 
come  Traasen  e  Seldio,  un  ardentissimo  desi- 
derio  della  rifbrma  e  del  progresso  del  conci- 
lio con  una  gran  speranza  quod  remittendo 
adiauid  de  jure  positive  et  refermando  9X>re8 
M  uisciplinam  ecclesiasticam  non  solo  n  poe- 
0ono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  guadagnare  e 
ridurre  degli  heretici,  con  uta  opinione  o  im- 
yressione  pur  troppo  forte  che  qui  siano  molti 
che  noQ  vogliano  riformft."    [See  {».  445.] 


The  activity  of  the  Jesuits  had  made  a  marked 
impression.  **Seldio  disse,  che  li  Gesuiti 
hanno  hormai  mostrato  in  Germania  qnello 
che  si  pn6  sperare  con  efietto,  perche  sola* 
mente  con  la  buona  vita  e  con  le  predrche  e 
con  le  scuole  loro  hanno  ritenuto  e  vi  sosten* 
gone  tuttavia  la  religione  cattolica.'*  [SeM 
said,  that  the  Jesuits  have  now  shown  palpa- 
bly in  Germany  what  may  be  expected ;  for 
solely  bjT  their  good  lives,  their  preachings, 
and  their  schools,  they  have  been,  and  are 
still,  the  stay  of  the  catholic  religion  in  that 
land.] 

89.  Relatione  sommaria  del  cardinal  Morone 
sopra  la  legatione  sua  1564  Januario. 
(flibl  AUien  VU.  F.  a) 

This  ought  properly  to  be  given  at  fbll 
length.  Unfortunately  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  a  copy :  so  that  the  reader 
must  be  content  with  the  extract  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  third  book. 

40.  Antonio  Canossa :  On  the  attempt  to  as* 
sassinate  Pius  IV.    See  page  115. 

41.  Relatume  di  Roma  al  tempo  di  Pio  IV  t 
V,  di  Palo  Tiepolo  ambasciatore  Veneto, 
[Report  on  Rome  in  the  times  of  Pius  IV. 
and  v.,  by  Paolo  Tiepolo^  Venetian  am- 
bassador.] First  found  in  MSa  in  Gotha, 
and  afterwards  in  many  other  co]lectioii& 
—156a 

In  almost  all  the  copies  this  report  is  set 
down  as  belonging  to  the  year  1567 ;  but  as 
Paolo  Tiepolo  says  expressly,  he  was  83 
months  with  Pius  V.,  who  was  elected  in 
January,  1566,  this  would  make  the  true  date 
some  time  after  September,  1568.  The  dis- 
patches, too,  of  this  ambassador, — the  first  that 
were  preserved  in  the  Venetian  archives,^ 
reach  to  that  year. 

Tiepolo  portrays  Rome,  the  states  of  the 
church,  and  their  administration,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  which,  as  he  says^ 
punishes  by  interdicts  and  rewards  with  indul- 
gences. He  then  draws  a  comparison  between 
Pius  IV.  and  V.,  their  respective  piety,  equity, 
liberalitv,  manners,  and  character  in  general 
Venice  had  found  in  the  former  a  very  easy, 
in  the  latter  a  very  rigorous,  pope.  Pius  ¥« 
complained  incessantly  of  the  limitations  of 
ecclesiastical  priviliges  ventured  (Hi  by  Ven- 
ice, its  taxation  of  monasteries,  its  summoning 
priests  before  the  civil  tribun^  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  avogadores.  In  spite  of  these 
misnnderstandinffs,  the  comparison  instituted 
by  Tiepolo  is  whoUjr  in  fevour  oi  the  more 
rigid,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more 
inctelgent  pope.  This  ambassador  afibrds 
an  examine  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
catholic  world  at  large  by  the  personal  qiM^- 
tiei  ef  Pios  V, 
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Tiiia  report,  as  we  have  said,  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  It  has  occasionally  been 
adopted  into  printed  works ;  but  in  what  man- 
ner, deserves  to  be  noted.  In  the  Tesoro 
Politico,  i.  19,  there  is  a  Relatione  di  Roma, 
in  which  everything.  Tiepolo  says  of  Pius  V. 
is  applied  to  Sixtus  V.  Traits  of  character, 
— ^nay,  even  particular  acts,  ordinances,  ^., 
— are  here  transferred  fVom  one  pope  to  an- 
other. This  thoroughly  falsified  account  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  Republica  Romana, 
published  by  Elzevir,  where  it  is  to  be  ibund 
verbatim,  under  the  title,  **  De  statu  urbis  Ro- 
me et  pontificis  relatio  tempore  Sizti  V  papas, 
anno  1585.'* 

42.  Relatione  di  Roma  del  Cl^  S^  Michiel 
Suriano  Kr  rittornato  ambasciatare  da  N, 
S.  papa  Pio  V.  1571. — [Report  on  Rome 
by  Michiel  Suriano,  late  ambassador  to 
pope  Pius  v.] 

Michiel  Suriano,  in  whom,  as  Paruta  says, 
(Guerra  di  Cipro,  i.  p.  28,)  literary  attam- 
ments  added  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  talents 
for  business,  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Paolo  Tiepolo. 

He  thus  describes  Pius  V. 

^  Si  vede  che  nel  papato  S.  Santit^  non  ha 
atteso  mai  a  delitie  nd  a  piaceri,  come  altri 
fluoi  antecessori,  che  non  ha  alterato  la  vita 
ne  i  costumi,  che  non  ha  lasciato  Fessercitio 
dell*  inquisitione  che  haveva  essendo  private, 
et  lasciava  pitl  presto  ogn*  altra  cosa  che 
quella,  riputando  tutte  Faltre  di  manco  stima 
et  di  manco  importantia :  onde  benche  per  il 
papato  fosse  mutata  la  dignit4  et  la  fortuna, 
non  fu  per6  mutata  ne  la  volenti  nd  la  natura. 
Era  S.  S^  di  presenza  grave,  con  poca  came 
magra,  et  di  persona  pitl  che  mediocre  ma  forte 
et  robusta:  havea  grocchl  piccoli  ma  la  vista 
acutissimsi  il  naso  aquilino,  che  denota  animo 
generoeo  et  atto  a  regnare,  il  colore  vivo  et  la 
canitie  veneranda :  caminava  ga^liardissima- 
mente,  non  temea  I'aere,  mangiava  poco  e 
bevea  pochissimo,  andava  a  dormire  per  tem- 
po :  pativa  alcune  volte  d'orina,  et  vi  remedi- 
ava  con  usar  spesso  la  cassia  et  a  certi  tempi 
il  latte  d*asina  et  con  viver  sempre  con  regola 
et  con  misura.  Era  S.  S^  di  complession  col- 
erica  et  subita,  et  s'accendeva  in  un  tratto  in 
viso  quando  sentiva  cosa  che  le  dispiacesse : 
era  per6  fkcile  nell*  audiente,  ascoltava  tutti, 
perlava  poco  et  tardo  et  stentava  spesso  a 
trovar  le  parole  pn^e  et  significanti  al  suo 
mode.  Fu  di  vita  esemplare  et  di  costumi 
irreprensibili  con  un  zelo  rigoroso  di  religi- 
one,  che  haveria  voluto  che'ogn*  un  I'havesse, 
et  per  questo  corregea  gl*  ecciesiastici  con 
riserve  et  con  boUe  et  i  laici  con  decreti 
et  avvertimentL  F^cea  professione  aperta 
di  sincerity  et  di  bontdi,  di  non  ingan- 
nare,  di  non  publicar  mai  le  cose  che  gli 
eran  dette  in  seoretezza  et  d*eMer  otter« 


vanttssimo.  della  parola,  tutte  cose  contrarie 
al  suo  predecessore :  odiava  i  tristi  et  non 
poteva  tollerarli,  amavi  i  buoni  o  quei  che  era 
persuasa  che  fosser  buoni :  ma  come  un  tristo 
non  potea  sperar  mai  di  guadagnar  la  sua 
gratia,  perche  ella  non  credea  ch^  potesae 
diventar  biiono,  con  non  ero  senza  pericob 
un  buono  di  perderla  quando  cedea  in  qualche 
tristezza.  Amava  sopra  tutte  le  cose  la  veri- 
ty et  se  alcuno  era  scoperto  da  S.  S^  una  sol 
volta  in  bugia,  perdeva  la  sua  gratia  per  aem- 
pre,  et  fu  visto  Tessempio  nel  sigr  Paolo  Ghi- 
silieri  suo  nipote,  il  quale  scaccid  da  se  p^ 
averlo  trovato  in  bugia,  come  S.  S^  medeei- 
ma  mi  disse,  et  per  cSicii  che  fusser  fatti  noa 
volse  mai  piii  riceverlo  in  gratia.  Em  d'in* 
gegno  non  molto  acuto,  di  natura  difficile  4L 
soepettosa,  et  da  quella  impression  che  pren- 
dea  una  volta  non  giovava  a  rimoverlo  niuna 
persuasione  di  ra^rione  di  respetti  civili.  Noa 
avea  isperienza  di  cose  di  state,  per  non  averle 
mai  pratticate  se  non  ultimamente :  onde  nei 
travagli  che  portan  seco  i  maneggi  di  queata 
corte  et  nelle  difficolt^  che  sempre  accom- 
pagnan  la  noviti  dei  negotii,  un  che  fosse 
grato  S.  Santit^  et  in  che  ella  havesae  iede 
era  facilmente  atto  a  guidarla  a  suo  mode,  ma 
altri  in  che  non  havea  fede  non  potea  essere 
atto,  et  la  ragioni  regelate  per  prudenza  ho- 
mana  non  butavano  a  persuaderla,  et  se  aJ- 
cun  pensava  di  vincere  con  auttorit4  o  coo 
spaventi,  ella  rompeva  in  un  subito  et  mette- 
va  in  disordine  ogni  cosa  o  per  lo  manco  gti 
dava  nel  viso  con  dir  che  non  temeva  il  mar- 
tirio  et  che  come  dio  I'ha  messo  in  quel  luogo 
cosi  poteva  anco  conservarlo  contra  ogni  aat- 
torit4  et  podesti  humana.  Queste  conditioni 
et  quality  di  S.  Santit^  se  ben  son  veriasime, 
pero  son  difficili  da  credere  a  chi  non  ha  auto 
la  sua  pratica  et  molto  piii  a  chi  ha  auto  pra- 
tica  d'altri  papi ;  perche  pare  impoesibile  che 
un  huomo  nato  et  nutrito  in  ba^sa  fortuna  si 
tenesse  tanto  sincere :  che  resistease  cosi  ar- 
ditamente  a  i  maggior  prencipi  et  piu  potenti : 
che  fosse  tanto  difficile  nei  favori  et  nelle 
gratie  et  nelle  dispense  et  in  quell*  altre  cose 
che  gl*  altri  pontefici  concedean  sempre  fiu:il- 
mente :  che  pensasse  piii  all*  inquisitione  che 
ad  altro,  et  chi  secondava  S.  Santit4  in  quella, 
potesse  con  lei  ogni  cosa :  che  nelle  cose  di 
state  non  credesse  alia  forza  delle  ragioni  nd 
air  auttorit^  de  i  prencini  esperti,  ma  aola- 
mente  alle  persuasioni  di  quei  in  che  havea 
fede :  che  non  si  sia  mai  mostrato  intereasato 
ne  in  ambitione  ne  in  avaritia  nd  per  ae  od 
per  niun  de  suoi :  che  credesse  poco  ai  car* 
denali  et  gPavesse  tutti  per  interessati  o  qua* 
si  tutti,  et  chi  si  valea  di  lore  con  S.  Santiti 
se  nol  &cea  con  gran  temperamento  et  con 
gran  giudicio,  si  rendea  soepetto  et  peidea  il 
credito  insieme  con  lore.  £t  chi  non  aa 
queste  cose  et  si  ricorda  delle  debolezze,  della 
tacilitik,  di  i  riapetti,  delli  passioni  et  degP  af- 
fetti  de  gl*  altri  papi  accusava  et  atrapazsai^ 
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gV  aiDbasciatori,  oredendo  noa  she  non  pot- 
esser  ma  che  non  volessero  o  non  sapessero 
ottener  quelle  cose  che  s'ottenevano  fkcili- 
mente  in  altri  tempi/' 

[It  is  plain  that  when  pope,  his  holiness 
never  devoted  himself  to  luxury  or  pleasure, 
ftfi  others  belbre  him,  that  he  changed  neither 
his  life  nor  habits,  that  he  did  not  abandon 
the  exercise  of  his  inquisitorial  functions 
which  he  had  practised  when  in  a  private 
station,  but  rather  postponed  every  thing  than 
this,  considering  all  others  as  of  little  estima- 
tion and  importance:  thus,  tliough  changed 
in  dignity  and  ibrtune  by  his  accession  to  the 
|iopedom,  he  was  yet  unchanged  in  will  and 
m  nature.  His  holiness  was  of  a  grave  pre- 
sence, of  a  spare  habit  of  body,  below  the 
middle  size,  but  strong  and  robust :  he  had 
mnall  eyes,  but  very  quick  sight,  an  aquiline 
Doee,  the  which  denotes  a  lofly  spirit  fitted  to 
command,  florid  complexion,  and  venerable 
grey  hairs;  his  step  was  elastic  and  buoyant; 
he  shunned  not  the  open  air,  ate  little  and 
drank  very  little,  and  retired  early  to  rest : 
he  suflered  occasionally  from  urinary  disor- 
ders, afl  remedies  for  which  he  constantly  em- 
ployed cassia,  and  at  certain  times  asses' 
milk,  aided  with  constant  regularity  and  tem- 
perance. His  holiness  was  of  a  choleric  and 
sadden  temperament,  and  his  countenance 
would  kindle  up  in  an  instant  when  any  thing 
occurred  to  displease  him:  nevertheless  he 
gave  audience  afliibly,  had  an  ear  for  every 
man,  spoke  little  and  slowly,  and  frequently 
paused  to  select  the  proper  words,  and  such  as 
were  most  expressive  after  his  own  fashion. 
His  life  was  exemplary,  and  his  habits  irre- 
proachable; and  he  was  animated  with  a 
rigorous  zea)  for  religion,  which  he  would  &in 
have  seen  partaken  by  every  individual, 
wherefore  he  chastised  the  clergy  with  re- 
servations and  bulls,  and  the  laity  with  de- 
crees and  admonitions.  He  made  open  pro- 
fession of  sincerity  and  good  faith,  of  eschew- 
mg  fraud,  of  never  publishing  matters  told 
him  in  secret,  and  of  being  a  most  strict  ob- 
server of  his  word ;  in  all  which  he  was  the 
opposite  of  his  predecessor :  he  hated  profli- 

Site  men«  and  could  not  tolerate  them ;  he 
ved  the  good,  or  thoee  whom  he  believed  to 
he  so :  but  as  no  profligate  man  could  ever 
hope  to  gain  his  fiivour,  because  he  did  not 
think  such  an  one  capable  of  goodness,  so  too 
a  good  man  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  favour 
when  he  fell  into  an;^  vice.  He  loved  truth 
aiiove  all  things,  and  if  any  one  was  once  de- 
tected by  his  holiness  in  a  lie,  he  lost  his  fa- 
vour forever.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
ease  of  Signer  Paolo  Ghisilieri,  his  nephew, 
whom  he  drove  from  him  because  he  had 
oaught  him  in  a  lie,  as  his  holiness  himself 
told  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrts  that 
^were  made  to  that  end,  he  would  never  take 
him  back  into  fiivoar.  His  genius  was  not 
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very  acute,  his  natnre  was  baid  and  prone  to 
suspicion,  and  when  he  had  once  taken  up  an 
impression,  he  was  not  to  be  moved  from  it 
by  any  considerations  pf  courtesy.  He  had 
no  experience  in  state  aflairs,  not  haying 
practised  them  till  latterly ;  whence  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  the  labours  belonging  to  his 
court,  and  amidst  the  difficulties  always  inci- 
dent to  business  of  a  novel  kind,  one  who  pos- 
sessed his  favour,  and  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence,  might  easily  lead  him  after  his  own 
fiuihion,  but  others  in  whom  he  had  not  faith 
could  do  little,  and  reasonings,  shaped  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  prudence,  were  una- 
vailing^ to  convince  him ;  and  if  any  one 
thought  to  prevail  with  him  by  authority,  or 
through  the  influence  of  fear,  he  would  sud- 
denly cut  the  whole  matter  short,  and  leave 
it  in  confusion,  or  else  look  him  sternly  in  the 
face,  and  tell  him  that  he  did  not  fear  martjrr- 
dom,  and  that  as  God  had  put  him  in  that 
place,  so  He  could  keep  him  there  in  despite 
of  all  human  authority  and  power.  These 
characterbtics  of  his  holiness,  most  true 
though  they  be,  are  yet  hard  to  be  believed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  been  in  personal  con- 
tact with  him,  and  still  more  by  one  who  has 
had  personal  knowledge  of  other  popes ;  for 
it  seems  impossible  that  a  man  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  low  station  could  maintain  so  much 
sincerity,  that  he  should  with  such  ardour 
resist  the  greatest  and  most  powerfiil  princes ; 
that  he  should  be  so  cha^  of  fiivour,  and 
afifection,  and  expense,  in  those  matters,  in 
which  other  pontiff  always  evince  such  facil- 
ity ;  that  he  should  think  more  of  the  inquisi- 
tion than  of  any  thin^  else,  and  whoever 
seconded  his  holiness  m  this  should  be  all 
potent  with  him ;  that  in  matters  of  state  he 
should  concede  nothing  to  the  fi)rce  of  argu- 
ment or  to  the  aut}M)rity  of  experienced 
princes,  but  only  to  the  representations  of 
those  in  whom  he  had  confidence;  that  he 
never  manifested  an  interested  feeling  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  whether  for  himseUT  <x 
fi>r  any  belonging  to  him ;  that  he  put  little 
trust  in  the  cardinals,  and  held  them  all,  or 
nearly  all,  for  interested  mm ;  and  any  one  of 
them  who  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  holiness,  if  be  did  it  not  with  great  reserve 
and  discretion,  rendered  himself  suspected  by 
him,  and  lost  credit  equally  with  the  rest. 
Now  those  who  were  unaware  of  these  things, 
and  remembered  the  weakness,  the  facility, 
the  polite  compliances,  the  passions  and  afl^c- 
tions  of  other  popes,  accused  and  contemned 
the  ambassadors,  believing  not  that  they  could 
not,  but  that  they  would  not,  or  had  not  the 
skill  to  obtain  certain  things  easy  to  be  had  in 
other  times.] 

We  can  readily  believe  the  ambassador  that 
he  had  a  difficult  task  with  a  pope  of  this 
character.  When  Pius,  for  instance,  was 
aware  tha^  they  would  not  pobliah  the  bull. 
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**  In  eoBMi  domini**  in  Venice,  he  broke  oat 
into  a  Tioleot  ra^ :  **  8i  pertarb6  cstrema* 
meatei  et  acceeo  in  collem  diase  nx»lte  cote 
gravi  et  faatidicee.**  These  were  circom- 
•tances  that  rendered  the  management  of 
bosinees  doably  difficult  Suriano,  in  ftct, 
loft  the  favour  of  his  republic.  He  was  re- 
called, and  a  great  part  of  the  present  report 
has  fbr  its  purpose  to  justify  his  conduct,  in 
which  we  cannot  accompany  him. 

43.  If{farmatian€  di  Pio  V.  h^form,  PolUt. 

BUd.  Ambro$.  F,  D.  181. 

Anonymous  indeed,  but  founded  on  accu- 
rate information,  and  corrobc»vting  the  other 
accounts.  It  is  a  singular  fact  stated  here, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  rigour  of  this  pious 
pope,  factions  prevailed  in  his  family.  The 
older  servants  were  oppofied  to  the  younger, 
who  adhered  to  the  grand  chamberlain,  Mr 
Cirillo.  The  latter  was  in  general  the  most 
accessible.  **  Con  le  carezze  e  col  mostrar 
di  conoscere  il  suo  valore  facilroente  s'acquis- 
tarebbe :  ha  Tanimo  elevatissimo,  grande  in- 
telligenza  con  Oambara  e  Correggio,  e  si 
etringe  con  Morone.** 

44.  Relationt  ddla  carte  it  Roma  nel  tempo 
di  Qregwrio  XIIL  (BibL  Core,  nr.  714.) 
Signed  20  Febr.  1574.--[  Report  on  the 
court  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIIL] 

Anonymous,  but  nevertheless  very  instruc- 
tive, and  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  truth. 

llie  author  thinks  it  difficult  to  judge  of 
courts  and  sovereigns.  **  Dir6  come  si  giu- 
dica  nelle  corte  e  come  la  intendo.**  [I  will 
state  the  opinions  entertained  at  court,  and 
what  I  myself  think.]  He  ffives  the  following 
description  of  Gregory  XIIL 

^  Assonto  che  e  stato  al  pontificate  in  et& 
di  71  anni,  ha  parso  c'habbi  voluto  mutare 
Batura :  et  il  rigore  che  era  solito  biasimare 
in  altri,  massimamente  nel  particulare  del 
vivere  coo  qualche  licenza  con  donne,  n*e 
stato  pii!k  rigoroso  dell'  anteceasore  e  fattcme 
ma^ffgiori  eseecutioni :  e  parimente  nella  ma- 
teria del  giuoco  si  ^  mostrato  rigorosissimo, 
perche  havendo  certi  illustrissimi  principiato 
a  trattenersi  nel  principio  del  pontificate  con 
giuocare  qualche  scudo,  li  riprese  acremente, 
ancorche  alcuni  dubitarono  che  sotto  il  pre- 
testo  del  giuoco  si  facessero  nuove  pratiche 
di  pontificate  per  an  poco  di  male  e*hebbe  S. 
8^  in  quel  prmcipio :  e  da  questo  comincid  a 
calare  quella  riputatione  o  oppini<me  che  si 
voleva  fkr  credere  dair  illustrissimo  de*  Me* 
dici  d*haver  lui  fatto  il  papa  e  doverlo  gover- 
nare,  la  qual  cosa  fece  chiaro  il  mondoquanto 
8.  S^  abhorrisce  che  alcuno  si  voglia  arro- 
gare  di  govemarlo  o  c*habbi  bisogno  d'eesere 
goveiiiato»  perche  noo  vnole  easere  in  questa 


oppinione  di  lasctarn  goveraare  a 
Perche  in  effietto  nelle  cose  della  ^iostitia  n*4 
capactssimo  e  la  intende  e  non  bitfo^na  |k»- 
sare  di  darli  parole.    Ne*  maneggi  di  sCati  8L 
8^  ne  potria  saper  pi^  perche  noo  vi  ha  fotto 
mplto  studio,  e  sta  sopra  di  se  alle  Tolte  irre- 
soluto,  ma  considerato  che  vliabbi  sofwa,  b*^ 
benissime  capace  e  nelP  udire  le  opfMoiooi  di- 
seeme  benissime  il  meglia    E  patt^itisBiaio 
e  laborioidssimo  e  non  sta  mai  in  otio  e  ptglia 
ancora  poca  ricreatione.    Da  cootinuaniente 
audientia  e  vede  scritture.    Donne  poeoi,  si 
leva  per  tempo,  e  fk  volontieri  eeercitio,  e  li 
piace  Taria,  quale  non  teme,  per  cattira  che 
sia.    Mangia  sobriamente  e  beve  pochiwiiDQ, 
ed  c  sano  senza  sorte  alcuna  di  schinelle.     £ 
grato  in  dimostrationi  esteriori  a  chi  gli  ha 
mtto  piacere.    Non  »  prodigo  ne  quasi  ai  pii6 
dire  liberale,  secondo  roppinione  del  volgo,  fl 
quale  non  considera  o  disceme  la  difierentia 
che  sia  da  un  principe  che  si  astenghi  dall  e»> 
torsion i  e  rapacity  a  quelle  che  conserva  qael- 
lo  che  ha  con  tenacity :  questo  non  brama  k 
roba  d*altri  e  gli  insidia  per  haverla.     Non  e 
crudele  nd  sanguinolento,  ma  temendo  di 
continue  delle  guerre  si  del  Turcocomedegli 
heretici,  li  piace  d*haver  somma  di  denari  nell 
erario  e  conservali  senza  dispensarii  fbori  di 
prcmosito,  e  n'ha  intorno  a  un  millione  e  mei- 
zo  a*oro:  e  per6  magnifico  e  gli  piacciono  le 
grandezze,  e  sopra  tutto  d  desideroeo  di  gloria, 
il  qual  desiderio  il  fa  fbrse  traiscorrerre  in 
quelle  che  non  piace  alia  corte :  perche  questi 
reverendi  padri  Chtettini,  che  Phanno  conoe- 
ciuto,  se  li  sono  fatti  a  cavaliere  sopra  con 
dimostrarli  che  il  credito  et  autoritik  che  ha- 
veva  Pio  V  non  era  se  non  per  ripoutiooe 
della  bontl^  e  con  questo  il  tengono  qaasiche 
in  file  et  il  necessitano  a  fkr  cose  contra  k 
sua  nature  e  la  sua  volenti  perche  S.  S^  e 
sempre  stato  di  nature  piacerole  e  ddce,  e  lo 
restringono  a  una  vita  non  consueta :  et  e  op- 
pinione che  per  far  questo  si  siano  valsi  di  kr 
venire  lettere  da  loro  padri  medesimi  di  Spag- 
na  e  d'altri  hioghi,  dove  sempre  fiinno  meo- 
tione  quanto  sia  comraendata  la  vita  santa  del 
papa  passato,  quale  ha  acquistata  tanta  glork 
con  la  riputatione  della  bontd  e  delle  rifbrme. 
e  con  questo  modo  perseverano  loro  in  domi- 
nare  et  havere  autorit^  con  S.  Beatn«:  e  di- 
cesi  che  sono  ajutati  ancore  dal  vescovo  di 
Padova,  nuntio  m  Spegna,  creature  di  Pk>  V 
e  di  loro.    Brema  tanto  la  gloria  che  si  ri- 
tiene  e  sfbrza  la  nature  di  fare  di  qoelle 
dimostrationi   ancore    verso  la  persona  dd 
figliudo  quali  sariano  ripntate  rs^ponevoli  et 
honeste  da  ogn*uno  per  li  scrupoli  che  li  pro- 
pongono  costoro :  et  in  tanta  felicitji  che  kt 
havuto  8. 8^  di  essere  asceso  a  questa  digniti 
da  basso  stato,  d  contrepesato  da  questo  ogget- 
to  e  dell  havere  parenti  quali  non  li  sodiefaB- 
no  e  che  a  S.  S^  non  pare  che  aiano  atti  o 
capaci  de*  negotii  important!  e  da  commei- 
terli  le  fiMende  di  stata"    [Having  arrited 
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it  the  papacy  at  the  age  of  Beventy-one, 
he  seemed  disposed  to  dianflfe  his  nature; 
the  ri^r  which  he  used  to  hlame  in  others, 
— particularly  as  regarded  a  certain  license 
as  to  intercourse  with  women, — ^he  enforced 
in  a  still  more  peremptory  manner  than  his 

Eredecessors.  With  respect  to  play,  likewise, 
e  has  shown  himself  most  rigorous ;  for  cer- 
tain persons  of  the  highest  ranx  having  begun, 
m  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  playing  for  a  few 
crowns,  he  reproved  them  with  acrimony; 
though  some,  indeed,  suspected  that  the  said 
play  was  made  a  cloak  for  new  electioneering 
mtrigues,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  illness 
with  which  his  holiness  was  effected  at  the 
time.  Thenceforth  the  opinion  began  to  lose 
ground,  that  cardinal  de  Medici  haS  been  the 
means  of  creating  his  holiness  pope,  and  would 
possess  a  commanding  influence  over  him; 
and  it  became  manifest  to  the  world  how  much 
his  holiness  abhors  the  thought  that  any  one 
should  presume  to  govern  him,  or  that  he 
needs  to  be  governed ;  for  he  will  not  have  it 
believed  that  ho  suffers  himself  to  be  governed 
by  any  one, — and,  indeed,  in  all  things  of  a 
judicial  nature  he  is  in  the  highest  degree 
competent,  and  no  one  need  think  of  dictating 
to  him.  His  holiness  is  not  so  well  versed  as 
he  might  be  in  matters  of  state  policy,  be* 
cause  he  has  not  studied  them  much,  and  at 
times  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  make  up  his  mind ; 
but  when  he  has  considered  the  matter,  he 
shows  a  very  just  conception  of  it,  and,  upon 
hearing  opinions,  he  very  soundly  discerns 
that  which  is  best.  He  has  great  patience 
and  industry,  is  never  idle,  and  takes  little 
amusement  He  continually  gives  audience, 
and  looks  over  papers.  He  sleeps  little,  rises 
early,  is  fond  of  exercise  and  of  the  open  air, 
—-which  he  docs  not  fear,  however  inclement 
may  be  the  weather.  He  is  moderate  in  his 
eating,  and  drinks  very  little;  and  enjoys 
0oup(l  health,  witiiout  any  kind  of  bolstering 
op.  He  is  gracious  in  outward  demeanour  to 
those  who  please  him.  He  is  not  lavish,  nor, 
it  may  be,  liberal,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  who  do  not  consider  or  discern  the 
difference  there  is  between  a  sovereign  who 
abstains  from  extortion  and  rapacity,  and  one 

who  keeps  what  he  has  got  with  tenacity.  He 
does  not  covet  other  men's  property,  nor  in- 
trigue to  possess  h  imself  of  it  He  is  not  cruel, 
nor  sanguinary ;  but  as  he  is  in  continual  ap- 
prehension of  war,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  and  of  the  heretics,  he  chooses  to  have 
a  sum  of  money  in  the  treasury,  which  he 
will  not  have  spent  inopportunely, — this  sum 
amounts  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  gold.  He 
is,  after  all,  fond  of  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
and,  above  all  things,  desirous  of  glory :  which 
desire,  perhaps,  makes  him  run  into  things 

that  are  not  pleasing  to  the  court;  for  the 
Teverend  padri  Chiettiui,  who  knew  him  well. 


have  got  the  upper  hand  of  him,  showing  him 
that  Uie  credit  and  personal  influence  pos- 
seted by  Pius  V.  was  due  to  nothing  else 
than  his  reputation  for  goodness:  and  they 
thereby  keep  him  in  leading  strings,  as  it  were, 
and  oblige  him  to  do  things  contrary  to  his 
nature  and  his  wishes ;  for  his  holiness  has 
always  been  of  an  amiable  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, and  they  bind  him  to  a  course  of  life  to 
which  he  is  not  accustoriied.  It  is  thought 
that  to  this  end  they  have  employed  the  ezpe> 
dient  of  having  letters  addressed  to  them  from 
the  fathers  of  their  order  in  Spain  and  else- 
where, in  which  it  was  continually  remarked 
how  highly  commended  was  the  holy  life  of 
the  late  pope,  who  had  acquired  so  much 
glory  through  his  reputation  for  goodness  and 
refortning  zeal ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  said  they 
maintained  their  sway  and  their  influence 
with  his  holiness.  It  is  said  too  that  they  are 
also  assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Padua,  nuncio 
in  Spain, — the  creature  of  Pius  V.  and  their 
own.  So  desirous  is  he  of  glory,  that  he  puts 
force  on  his  own  nature,  and  refrains  mnn 
those  demonstrations  even  towards  his  son, 
which  every  one  would  admit  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  honourable,  in  consequence  of  the 
scruples  the  aforesaid  persons  suggest  to  him. 
The  great  good  fortune  his  holmess  has  en- 
joyed in  reaching  this  dignity  from  a  low  sta- 
tion, is  counterbalanced  by  this  matter,  and 
by  his  having  relations  who  do  not  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  whom  he  does  not  think  of 
proper  capacity  for  important  afbirs,  or  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  business  of  state.} 

In  the  same  manner  he  pourtrays  the  car- 
dinals also.  Of  Gran  villa  he  remarks,  that  )m 
did  not  maintain  his  credit  He  was  intent 
on  his  own  inclinations,  and  was  reputed  to 
be  avaricious;  in  the  affair  of  the  Ligue  he 
had  nearly  brought  about  a  rupture  between 
the  king  and  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand 
Commendone  is  highly  extolled.  **  Ha  la 
virtill,  la  bont^,  Tesperienza  con  infinito  giu- 
dicia"  [He  is  virtuous,  good,  experienced* 
and  of  vast  judgment] 

45.  Seconda  rdatume  deW  mnba$ciatare  di 
Roma,  clar^  M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  KT  8 
Maggio  1576.  [Second  report  of  Paolo 
Tiepolo,  ambassador  to  Rome.] 

The  above  anonymous  report  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  Tiepolo,  as  a  man  of  sound  head  and 
moral  wortli.  **  E  modesto  e  contra  il  costume 
de'  Yeneziani  d  corteggiano  a  liberale,  e 
riesce  eccellentemente,  e  sodisfa  molto,  e  moe- 
tra  prudonza  grande  in  questi  travagli  e  fran- 
genti  a  sapersi  regere."  [He  is  merest,  and, 
contrary  to  what  is  usual  with  the  Venetians, 
he  is  courteous  and  liberal ;  he  succeeds  ad- 
mirably, gives  much  satisfaction,  and  shows 
great  prudence  in  shaping  his  course  through 
these  stormy  afUrs."] 
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The  Venetians  haTing  fallen  off  from  the 
confederacy  agrainst  the  l^urks,  he  had  a  diffi- 
cult poeiiion  to  maintain.  It  was  thought  that 
the  pope  would  bring  forward  in  consistory  a 
l^oposal  to  excommunicate  the  Venetians, 
and  some  cardinals  were  prepared  to  oppose 
such  a  design.  **  Levato  Cornaro  nessuno  fo 
che  in  quei  primi  giorni  mi  vedesse  o  mi  man- 
dasse  a  veder,  non  che  mi  consigliasse,  conso- 
lasse  e  sollevasse."  [fUcept  Cornaro,  (a  Ve- 
■etian)  there  was  no  one  who  for  the  first  few 
days  came  to  see  me,  or  sent  tome,  or  who  gave 
me  advice,  comfort,  or  assistance.]  'I'iepolo 
states,  as  the  special  reason  for  the  separate 
peace,  that,  after  the  Spaniards  had  promised 
they  would  be  ready  in  April,  1673,  they  de- 
clared in  that  month  that  their  preparations 
would  not  be  completed  before  June.  It  went 
a  great  way  towards  soothing  the  pope,  that 
Venice  at  last  resolved  to  declare  his  son  a 
Venetian  nobile.  The  manner  in  which  Tie- 
polo  expresses  himself  about  this  son  of  the 
pope  is  very  remarkable. 

"Us'Giacomo  e  figliulodel  papa:  ^  ffio- 
vane  anchor  esse  di  circa  29  anni,  di  belle  let 
tere,  gratiose  maniere,  di  ^rande  et  liberal 
animo  et  d'un  inffegno  attissimo  a  tutte  le 
cose  dove  egli  lapplicasse.  Non  bisogna 
aegar  cheU  prime  et  si  pu6  dir  solo  afietto  del 
papa  non  sia  verso  di  lui,  come  d  anco  ragione- 
vole  che  sia,  perciocche  nel  principio  del  pon- 
tificato,  quando  egli  opera va  piii  secondo  il 
suo  seno,  lo  cred  prima  castellano  et  dapoi 
governator  di  s.  chiesa  con  assegnarli  per 
questo  conto  provisioni  di  cerca  X  m.  ducati 
air  anno  et  con  pagarli  un  locotenente,  colon- 
nelli  et  capitani,  accioche  egli  tanto  pi^  hono- 
ratamente  potesse  comparer :  ma  dapoi,  come 
che  si  fosse  pentito  di  esser  passato  tanto  oltre 
verso  un  suo  figliuolo  naturale,  mosso  per  av- 
vertimenti,  come  si  affermava,  di  persons  spi- 
ritual i,  che  li  mettevano  questa  cosa  a  con- 
scientia  et  a  puntod'honore,  incomincid  a  riti- 
larsi  con  negarli  i  favori  et  le  gratie  che  li 
erano  da  lui  domandate  et  con  far  in  tutte  le 
cose  manco  stima  di  lui  di  quello  che  prima 
avea  fatto :  anzi  come  che  dope  averlo  pale- 
sato  volesse  nasconderlo  al  mondo,  separan- 
dolo  da  lui  lo  fece  partir  da  Roma  et  andar  in 
Ancona,  dove  sotto  specie  di  fiirtificar  quells 
cittii  per  un  tempo  lo  intertenne,  senza  mai 
provederlo  d*una  entrata  stabile  et  sicura  col  la 
quale  egli  doppo  la  morte  sua  avesse  possuto 
con  qualche  dignity  vivere  et  sostenersi :  onde 
il  povero  signore  dolendosi  della  sua  fbrtuna 
che  lo  havesse  voluto  innalzar  per  doverlo  poi 
abbandonare  si  messe  piii  volte  in  tanta  des- 
peratione  che  fuggendo  la  pratica  et  conver- 
satione  di  ciascuno  si  retirava  a  viver  in  casa 
solitario,  continuando  in  questo  per  moltt 
giorno,  con  far  venir  anchora  all*  orecchie  dell' 
padre  come  egli  era  assalito  da  fieri  et  peri- 
colosi  accidenti,  per  vedere  se  con  <itiesto  ha- 
vesse poesuto  muover  la  sua  tenerexxa  verso 


di  luL  In  fine  troppo  pa6  Tamor  naturale  pft- 
terno  per  spinffere  o  dissimulare  il  qoale  in- 
darno  Tuomo  s\uk>pera.  Vinto  finalmente  et 
commoaso  il  papa  dapoi  passato  Tanao  sanle 
volse  Tanimo  a  provederli  et  a  darli  satis- 
fattione,  et  prima  si  resolse  da  mantarlo." 
[Signer  Giacomo  is  the  pope's  son ;  his  age  is 
about  twenty-nine;  he  is  well  read,  of  grace- 
ful manners,  of  a  noble  and  liberal  miod,  and 
an  understanding  very  apt  for  all  things  to 
which  he  might  apply  it  It  need  not  be  d»> 
nied  that  the  first,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  sole 
afiection  of  the  pope  is  fixed  on  him,  as  it  is 
reasonable  that  it  should  be ;  for  in  the  begii^ 
ning  of  his  pontificate,  when  his  son  acted 
more  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  he  made 
him  first  castellan,  and  afterwards  governor 
of  the  holy  church,  with  an  income  of  nboat 
ten  thotisand  ducats  yearly,  jtOLying  for  him, 
besides,  a  lieutenant,  colonels,  ana  captains^ 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  the  more 
dignified  an  appearance.  But  afterwards,  at 
if  he  had  repented  of  having  gone  such  lengths 
on  behalf  of  his  natural  son,  and  moved  bj 
warnings,  as  he  affirmed,  from  ecclesiasticai 
persons,  who  made  this  matter  a  point  of  hoiH 
our  and  conscience  with  him,  he  began  to 
draw  in,  and  to  refuse  him  such  fiivoursas  he 
asked,  and  to  ^ow  in  all  things  less  esteem 
for  him  than  he  had  at  first  evinced.  And  as 
if  after  making  him  public  he  had  wished  to 
hide  him  from  the  world,  he  drove  him  from  his 
presence,  and  made  him  quit  Rome,  and  goto 
Ancona,  where  he  kept  him  engaged  soaie 
time  under  pretence  of  fortifying  that  cttj, 
without  ever  providing  him  any  fixed  and  per- 
manent income  with  which  he  might  main* 
tain  himself  with  becoming  dignity  after  the 
pope's  death.  Hence  the  poor  sigiior,  bewail* 
ing  his  fortune,  which  had  raised  him  so  highly 
only  to  abandon  him,  fell  frequently  into  sooh 
despondency,  that,  shunning  all  converse  and 
society,  he  would  shut  himself  up  alone,  and 
so  continue  many  days,  at  the  same  time  caoa* 
ing  it  to  be  reported  to  his  father  how  he  had 
suffered  fearful  accidents,  in  order  to  see  if  so 
the  pope  might  be  moved  to  tenderness  to- 
wards his  son.  After  all,  the  natural  love  of 
a  father  will  break  through  all  the  vain  at- 
tempts a  man  may  make  to  sup|Mress  or  di»> 
semble  it  Overcome  at  last,  and  giving  way 
to  his  feelings,  after  the  termination  oif  the 
year  of  jubilee  the  pope  applied  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  his  son  and  to  give  him  satisfacUan, 
and  in  the  first  place  he  resolved  to  marry 
him.] 

Tiepolo  likewise  gives  some  interestingjpai^ 
ticulars  respecting  the  admihistration  oTGre- 
ffory  XIIL  and  especially  as  to  the  cardinal 
di  Como. 

**  Partiace  il  govemo  delle  cose  in  questo 
mode,  che  di  quelle  che  appartengono  al 
state  ecclesiastico,  ne  da  la  cura  alii  d"*  car- 
dinali  sui  nepoti,  el  di  quelle  che  hanno  i 
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ikme  alii  altri  principi,  al  cardinal i  di  Como. 
Ma  dove  in  quelle  del  stato  ecclesiastico,  che 
8ono  senza  comparation  di  manco  importanza, 
perche  non  comprendono  arme  o  fortezze,  al 
governatore  generale  reservate,  nd  danari,  de* 
quali  la  camera  apostolica  et  il  tesorier  gene- 
rale  ne  tien  cura  particolare,  ma  solamente 
ooee  ordinarie  pertioentl  al  ^vemo  delle 
citt^  et  delle  provincie,  non  si  contentando 
delli  dQi  nepoti  ha  affgiunta  loro  una  congre- 
gatjone  di  quattro  principal!  prelati,  tra'  quali 
vi  d  moneignor  di  Nicastro,  stato  nuntio  presso 
la  8ereni&  V^,  colli  quali  tutte  le  cose  si 
consigliano  per  doverle  poi  referir  a  lui :  in 
quelle  di  stato  per  negotU  colli  altri  principi, 
che  tanto  rilevano  et  importano  non  solo  per 
la  buona  intelli^entia  con  lor  ma  ancora  per 
beneficio  et  quiete  di  tutta  la  Christianity  si 
rimette  in  tutto  nel  solo  cardinal  di  Como,  col 
qoale  si  redrecciano  li  ambasciatori  dei  prin- 
cipi che  sono  a  Roma  et  li  nuntii  apostolici  et 
altri  roinistri  del  papa  che  sono  alle  corti, 
perche  a  lui  solo  scrivono  et  da  lui  aspettano 
li  ordini  di  quelle  che  hanno  da  fare.  Egli  d 
quelle  che  solo  consi^lia  il  Ipapa,  et  che,  come 
universalmente  si  tiene,  m  tutte  le  resoiu- 
tioni  pill  importanti,  et  che  da  li  ordini  et  li 
&  eseguire.  Sogliooo  ben  alcnni  cardinali 
di  maggior  pratiea  et  autorit^  et  qualcun' 
altro  ancora  da  se  stesso  raccordare  al  papa 
quelle  che  gindica  a  proposito,  et  suole  ancora 
alle  Tolte  U  papa  domandar  sopra  alcune  cose 
I'opinione  di  qualcuno  et  di  tutto  il  colleffio  di 
cardinali  ancora,  massimamente  quando  li 
toma  bene  che  si  sappia  che  la  determination 
sia  fatta  di  consegiio  di  molti,  come  principal- 
mente  quando  si  vuol  dare  qualche  negativa, 
et  sopra  certe  particolari  occorrentie  ancora 
suole  deputar  una  congregatione  di  cardinali, 
come  g'\k  fo  iatto  nelle  cose  della  lega  et  al 
presents  si  (a  in  quelle  di  Germania,  del  con- 
cilio,  et  di  altre :  ma  nel  restretto  alle  con- 
clnsioni  et  nelle  cose  piii  important!  il  cardi- 
nal di  Como  e  quelle  cne  ik  et  vale.  Ha  usato 
il  cardinal,  seben  cognosce  saver  et  intender 
a  Bofficientia,  alle  volte  in  alcune  cose  andarsi 
a  oonsigliare  col  cardinal  Morone  et  cardinal 
Commendon,  per  non  si  fidar  tanto  del  sno 
giudicio  che  non  tolesse  ancor  il  parer  d*hu- 
omini  pii!l  intelligenti  et  savii :  ma  fatto  da 
lui  poi  il  tutto  dipende.  Mette  grandissima  dili- 
ffentia  et  accnratezza  nelle  cose,  et  sMndustria 
ai  levar  la  fktica  et  i  pensieri  al  papa  et  di  darli 
consigli  che  k)  liberino  da  travagli  presenti  et 
dalla  spesa,  poiche  nessuna  coea  pare  esser 
piu  dai  papa  desiderata  che'l  spara^o  et  la 
quiete.  Si  stima  universalmente  clPesdo  ab- 
bia  grande  inclinatione  al  re  cattolico,  non 
tanto  per  esser  suo  vasallo  et  per  haver  la 
maggior  parte  delli  sui  heneficii  nei  sni  paesi, 
quanto  per  molti  comodi  et  utility  che  in  cose 
di  molto  memento  estraordinariamente  riceve 
da  lui,  per  recognition  de'  quali  air  incontro  j 
con  destri  modi,  come  ben  sa  usar  senza  mdlto  I 


scoprirsi,  se  ne  dimostri  nelle  occasioni  grato. 
Verso  la  Serenity  Vostra  posso  aflermar 
ch'egli  sottosopra  si  sia  portato  assai  bene, 
massimamente  se  si  ha  respetto  che  ne  i  mi- 
nistri  d*altri  i»'incipi  non  si  pu6  ritrovar  tutto 
quelle  che  si  vorria,  et  che  ben  spesso  bisogna 
contentarsi  di  manco  che  di  mediocre  buona 
volontik."  [He  divided  the  afikirs  of  govern- 
ment in  such  a  maimer,  that  those  of  an  eccle- 
siastical nature  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  cardinals  his  nephews,  and  those  which 
had  reference  to  the  other  sover'eigns  fell  to 
cardinal  di  Como.  Now  whereas  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  (which  are  of  incomparably 
less  importance,  as  not  comprising  arms  or 
fortresses,  reserved  to  the  governor-general, 
nor  money,  which  is  specially  seen  to  by  the 
apostolic  chamber  and  the  treasurer  general, 
but  only  ordinary  afiairs  pertaining  to  the 
government  of  the  cities  and  provinces,)  not 
content  to  rely  on  his  nephews,  he  has  con- 
joined with  them  a  congregation  of  four  prin- 
cipal prelates,  among  whom  is  monsignor  di 
Nicasux),  formerly  nuncio  to  your  serenity, 
with  whom  all  matters  are  first  discussed  and 
afterwards  reported  to  himself:  on  the  other 
hand  in  matters  of  state  connected  with  the 
other  sovereigns,  weighty  and  important  as 
they  are,  not  only  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  good  intelligence  wiUi  the  sovereigns,  but 
the  advantage,  too,  and  the  peace  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, he  trusts  wholly  and  solely  to  cardi- 
nal di  Como,  to  whom  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Rome  address  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
apostolic  nuncios  and  the  pope's  other  minis- 
ters at  the  several  courts ;  for  they  write  only 
to  him  and  receive  their  orders  from  him. 
He  is  the  pope's  sole  counsellor,  and  the  man 
who,  as  it  is  universally  supposed,  suggests 
all  the  more  important  resolutions,  and  gives 
orders,  and  sees  to  their  execution.  Some  of 
the  cardinals,  it  is  true,  of  greater  weight  and 
experience,  and  others  besides,  are  accustom- 
ed to  suggest  on  their  part  to  the  pope  what 
they  think  expedient;  and  at  times,  too,  the 
^ope  will  ask  the  advice  of  difilerent  persons, 
and  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  known 
that  the  determination  taken  was  adopted 
upon  the  advice  of  numbers ;  especially,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  intended  to  give  a  refu- 
sal :  and  upon  certain  special  occurrences  he 
is  also  used  to  depute  a  congregation  of  car^ 
dinals,  as  was  done  in  the  a&irs  of  the  Ligue, 
and  as  is  now  done  in  those  of  Germany,  the 
council,  and  others;  but  in  the  chief  points 
determined,  and  in  all  matters  of  special  im- 
portance, cardinal  di  Como's  power  and  infii»- 
ence  are  paramount  The  cardinal,  thongh 
he  has  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment and  abilities,  has  been  in  the  occasional 
habit  of  consulting  cardinal  Morone  or  cardi- 
nal Commendone,  that  he  might  not  so  ftr 
rely  on  hia  own  jodgmeivt  aa  not  to  avail  htmse^ 
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of  that  <^  men  of  eminent  intelligence  and 
wiadom:  bat  after  all  everything  in  reality 
depends  on  himself.  He  displays  extreme 
diligence  and  accuracy  in  business,  and  he 
studies  to  relieve  the  pope  from  trouble  and 
anzietj,  and  to  give  him  such  councils  as  may 
free  him  from  present  toib  and  from  expense ; 
fi>r  there  is  nothing  the  pope  seems  more 
desirous  of  than  economy  and  quiet  It  is 
«ni versa Uy  thought  that  the  cardinal  is  stroogr 
ly  inclined  to  the  catholic  king,  not  so  much 
as  being  his  vassal,  and  having  most  of  his 
benefices  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  as  for 
the  many  extraordinary  favours  and  advan- 
tages he  receives  from  him  in  matters  of 
much  moment,  for  which  he  contrives  on 
occasions  to  show  his  gratitude  in  adroit  ways, 
such  as  he  knows  how  to  use  without  much 
exposing  himself.  Towards  your  serenity,  1 
can  affirm,  that  on  the  whole  he  has  been 
tolerably  well  disposed,  especially  if  it  be 
considered  that  one  cannot  always  meet  with 
all  one  wishes  in  the  ministers  of  other  sove-. 
reigns,  and  that  very  often  one  must  needs  be 
content  with  less  than  middling  good  will] 
Although  this  report  by  no  means  obtained 
the  publicity  of  the  other,  still  it  is  in  reality 
no  less  important  and  instructive  regarding 
the  times  of  Gregory  XIH.  than  the  former 
with  respect  to  those  of  Pius  lY.  and  Y. 

46.  Commentariorttm  de  relnu  Oregorii 
XIIL  lib.  i.  et  il— (BiW.  Alb.)  [Com- 
mentaries on  the  affiurs  of  Gregory  XIIL 
books  L  and  ii.] 

Unfortunately  incomplete.  The  author, 
cardinal  di  Yercelli,  when  he  comes,  after 
some  preliminaries,  to  speak  of  Gregory's 
pontificate,  promises  to  treat  of  three  things, — 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  the  war  of  the 
protestants  against  the  kings  of  France  and 
S|)aio,  and  the  disputes  respecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  church. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  find 
in  the  second  hook  only  the  war  against  the 
Turks  up  to  the  Venetian  treaty  of  peace. 

We  know  the  connexion  that  subsisted  be- 
tween eastern  afiit,irs  and  those  of  religion. 
Our  author's  exposition  of  the  entanglemente 
of  the  year  1572  is  bv  no  means  bad.  A  re- 
port had  been  spread  that  Charles  IX.  was 
abetting  the  outbreaks  of  the  protestants  in 
the  Netherlands.  **  Quod  cum  Gregorius  mo- 
leate  ferret,  dat  ad  Gallorum  regem  litteras 
quibus  ab  eo  vehementer  petit  ne  suos  in  hoc 
se  admiseere  bellum  patiatur :  alioquin  se  ex- 
istimaturum  omnia  hec  illius  voluntate  uutu- 
que  fieri  Rex  de  suis  continendis  magnie 
sibi  curs  fore  pollicetur,  id  quod  quantum  in 
•e  est  prestat:  verum  ejusmodi  litteris,  quae 
paulo  minacius  scripts  videbantur,  nonnihil 
tactus,  nonnullis  etiam  conjecturis  eo  adduc- 
tos  ut  se  irritari  propeque  ad  belhim  provo- 


cari  pataret,  ne  imparatiim  adorirentiir,  ntliei 
qoas  in  finibus  regni  habebat  diligenter  oom- 
mnnit,  daces  suos  admonet  operam  dent  ne 
quid  detrimenti  capiat,  simnlqne  Emanoelea 
Allobrogom  docem,  utriu^ae  regis  propia- 
quum  et  amicum,  de  his  rebus  omnibos  certio- 
rem  facit    Emanuel,  qui  pro  singulari  pni- 
dentia  sua,  quam  horum  regom  diseensio  soil 
toCique  reipublics  christiame  calamitosa  fb- 
tura  esset,  probe  intelligebat,  ad  pontifioem 
hec  omnia  perscribit,  eumque  obsecrat  et  ob- 
testatur  nascenti  malo  occurrat,  ne  kngins 
serpat  atque  inveteratum  robustios  fiat.     Pod- 
tifex,  quam  gereret  personam  minimum  obli- 
tus,  cum  regem  Gallorum  adolescentera  et 
gloria  cupiditate  incensum  non  difficiUime  a 
catholics  fidei  hostibus,  quorum  tnne  in  aula 
maxima  erat  auctoritas,  ad  hujusmodi  bellam 
impelli  posse  animadverteret,  reginaoi  tamen 
ejus  matirem  longe  ab  eo  abhorrere  dignita- 
ttsque  et  utilitatis  sus  rattonem  habituran 
putaret,  mittit  eo  Antonium  Mariam  Salvia- 
tum,  regins  affinem  eique  pergratum,  qm 
eam  in  officio  contineat,  ipsiusque  opera  laci- 
lius  regi,  ne  reip.  christians  accessioa^n  is- 
perii  et  gloria m  qus  ex  orientali  ezpeditioiie 
merito  expeotanda  esset  invideat  funestom^ 
in  illius  visceribus  moveat  bellum,  pemia- 
deat"    [Grroeory  taking  this  amiss,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  urgently  requir- 
ing that  he  should  not  sufi^r  his  subjects  to 
take  part  in  that  war ;  otherwise  he  wouU 
think  that  all  these  things  were  done  witk 
his  wish  and  instigation.    The  king  promised 
he  would  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  restiaii 
his  subjects,  and  did  all  that  vras  in  bis  power 
to  that  end ;  but  being  somewhat  piqued  by  a 
letter  of  such  a  kind,  which  seemed  rather 
threatening  in  its  tones, — and  being  wrougfat 
on  by  some  conjectures,  to  think  even  that  be 
was  irritated  and  almost  challenged  to  war, 
— in  order  that  he  might  not  be  taken  unpre- 
pared, he  carefully  put  his  frontier  towns  in 
a  state  of  defence,  gave  orders  to  his  geo^ah 
to  take  all  necessary  measures,  and  at  the 
same  time  ffave  notice  of  all  these  things  to 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  the  relation  and 
friend  of  both  kings.    Emanual,  whose  re- 
markable prudence  distinctly  perceived  hov 
calamitous  this  dissension  between  the  two 
kings  would  be  to  his  own  country  and  to  tbe 
whole    Christian    commonwealth,    repeated 
everything  to  the  pope,  and  implored  him  to 
stifle  the  mischief  in  its  birth,  and  not  alkw  ' 
it  to  creep  on  and  gather  strength.    The 
pope,  in  nowise  forgetfial  of  the  duties  of  hii 
high  station,  reflecting  that  the  Idng  of  France 
—a  young  man,  and  fired  wiUi  the  love  of 
glory — ^might  with    no    great  difficulty  be 
urged  to  Uiis  war  by  the  enemies  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  whose  influence  was  then  veiy 
great  at  court ;  and  thinking  that  his  moth^ 
was  extremely  averse  to  it,  and  would  ha?e 
regard  to  her  dignity  and  advantage,  sent 
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thither  Antonio  Maria  Salviato,  tiie  queen's 
kinsman  and  esteemed  friend,  to  keep  her  to 
her  dnty,  and  with  her  help  to  persuade  the 
king  not  to  hinder  the  Christian  common- 
wealth of  obtaining  that  accession  of  dominion 
and  glory  which  might  justly  be  expected 
from  the  eastern  expedition,  nor  to  excite 
within  it  that  deadly  intestine  war.] 

Thus  far  the  pope  was  assuredly  indirectly 
unplicated  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew. He  had  reason  to  make  every  efibrt 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
Spain  and  France.  It  were  very  much  to  be 
wished  that  we  possessed  at  least  the  part  of 
this  book  which  related  to  the  religious  differ- 
ences. 

I  have  had  another  reason  for  quoting  the 
above  passage,  namely,  that  the  very  first 
lines  in  it  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  sources 
of  which  Mafiei  availed  himself  for  his  "  An- 
nali  di  Gregorio  XilL  Ponteflce  Massimo." 
Compare  the  passage  in  Maffei,  i.  p.  27: 
'*  Scrisse  a  Carlo  risentitamente,  che  se  egli 
comportava  che  i  sudditi  e  ministri  s'intro- 
mettessero  in  questa  guerra  per  distornarla, 
egli  tutto  riconoscerebbe  da  lui  e  dalla  mala 
sua  intenzione.  E  per  Tistesso  fine  oper6 
che  li  signori  Veneziani  gli  mandassero  nn' 
ambasciii^ore  con  diligenza.  Rispose  Carlo 
modeslamente,  ch'egli  iarebbe  ogni  poesibile 
perche  i  suoi  n^  a  lui  dovessero  dar  disgusto 
nd  agli  Spagnuoli  sospetto  di  quello  ch'egli 
non  aveva  in  pensicro.  Ma  non  restd  per6  di 
dolersi  con  Emanuele  duca  di  Savoja  della 
risentita  roaniera  con  che  gli  aveva  scritto  il 
pontefice:  parendogli  che  si  fosse  lasciato 
spingere  dagli  Spagnuoli  che  avessero  vc^lia 
essi  di  romperla :  er  ad  un  tempo  comincio  a 
presidiare  le  citt4  delle  frontiere." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Maffei's  book  is  here 
and  there  but  an  amplified  transcript  of  parts 
of  the  manuscripts  before  us.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, on  this  account,  attempt  in  the  least  to 
disparage  Maffei's  work,  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  instruction,  and  which,  even 
though  not  impartial,  is  calm,  copious  in  mat- 
ter, and  on  the  whole  trustworthy. 

47.  Relaiione  it  monsr  reti^  Oio  P.  Gf Ain- 
lieri  a  papa  Qregorio  XIIL,  lomando  egli 
dal  prendentato  delta  Romagna, — See  p. 
126. 

48.  Discar80  over  ritratto  deUa  corte  di  Roma 
di  nums^  iW^*  Commendane  all  tif**  «*• 
Hier.  Savorgnano.  {EHbl.  Vindob,  Codd, 
Rangon.  nr.  18.  fol  278—895.)  [A  dis- 
course on  the  court  of  Rome,  addressed  by 
cardinal  Commendone  to  cairdinal  Hiero- 
nymo  Savorgnana] 

To  all  appearances  this  work  belongs  to 
Qregory^s  times.  I  should  not  venture  to 
warrant  Cmnmendooe*s  name ;  but  whoever 


was  the  author,  he  was  at  all  events  a  man  of 
talent,  profoundly  initiated  into  the  more 
secret  relations  of  Roman  life. 

He  thus  defines  the  court  "Questa  re- 
publica  ^  un  principato  di  somma  autoriUi  in 
una  aristocratia  universa  di  tntti  i  christian! 
collocato.  in  Roma.  II  suo  principio  d  la 
religione.  Conciosia,'*  he  concludes,  **  che  la 
religione  sia  il  fine  e  che  questa  si  mantenn 
con  la  virtii  e  con  la  dottrina,  ^  impoesibile 
che  alterandosi  le  conditioni  degli  uomini  non 
si  rivolga  insierae  sotto  sopra  tutta  la  repub- 
lica."  [This  commonwealth  is  a  principality  ^ 
of  supreme  authority  in  an  universal  aristo- 
cracy of  all  Christians,  the  seat  of  which  is  in 
Rome.  Its  principle  is  religion.  Seeing  that 
religion  is  its  end,  and  that  this  is  maintained 
by  virtue  and  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  but 
that,  men's  conditions  being  altered,  the  whole 
commonwealth  shall  be  turned  topsy-turvy.] 

He  then  treats  pri)icipally  of  this  conflict 
between  the  spiritual  and  secular  interests. 
Above  all  things,  he  inculcates  great  fore- 
thought :  **  molto  riguardo  di  tutti  i  movimenti 
e  gesti  della  persona :  ca^  servitori,  cavalca^ 
ture  convenicnti,  amicitie  e  honorate  e  virtu- 
ose, non  affermando  cosa  che  non  si  sappia  di 
certo"  [much  attention  to  all  movements  and 
gestures  of  the  person ;  house,  servants,  equi- 
pages, all  of  a  becoming  kind ;  honourable  and 
virtuous  acquaintances ;  no  affirming  a  thing 
that  is  not  known  for  certain].  The  court 
demands,  ^bont^,  grandezza  dell*  animo, 
prudentia,  eloquentia,  theologia^  [goodness, 
greatness  of  soul,  prudence,  eloquence,  the- 
ology]. Still  all  IS  uncertain.  "Deve  si 
pensar  che  questo  sia  un  viaggio  di  mare,  nel 
quale  benche  la  prudentia  possa  molto  e  ci 
renda  favorevole  la  maggior  parte  de'  venti, 
nondimeno  non  gli  si  possa  prescriver  tempo 
determinato  o  certezza  alcuna  d'arrivar.  Al- 
cuni  di  mezza  estate  in  gagliarda  e  ben  for- 
nita  nave  affondono  o  taidano  assai,  altri 
d'inverno  in  debole  e  disarmato  le^oo  vanno 
presta"  [We  ought  to  regard  this  as  a  sea 
voyage,  in  which,  thoujgfh  prudence  can  do 
much,  and  make  most  winds  available,  still  it 
cannot  command  what  weather  it  will,  or 
possess  any  certainty  c^  arrival.  Some  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  with  good  and  well  found 
ships,  sink,  or  make  slow  way ;  whilst  others 
make  good  speed  in  winter  in  crazy  or  dis- 
nuintl^  vessels.] 
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ngnor  Geltio  Rogeri  M  inttmutm  Si 
Gregorio  Lett,    £o$anna  1669,  2  vols. ; 
'  afterwards  published  under  less  singular 
titlets  in  3  vols. 

It  is  far  more  by  popular  writinffs,  which 
obtain  universal  currency,  than  by  historical 
works  of  more  weight,  which  are  often  too  long 
delayed,  that  the  reputation  of  a  man,  or  the 
mode  of  viewing  an  event,  is  usually  deter- 
mined. The  public  do  not  specially  inquire 
whether  the  statements  laid  before  them  are 
well  founded ;  they  are  satisfied  if  the  remini- 
Bcences  presented  to  them  in  print  be  like 
those  expressed  in  conversation,  as  abundant 
and  as  varied  in  colour,  only  somewhat  more 
concise,  and  therefore  the  more  piquant 

Such  a  book  is  the  biography  of^  Sixtus  V. 
by  Leti, — the  most  effective  production,  per- 
haps, of  that  voluminous  author :  it  has  deter- 
mincKl  the  light  in  which  the  memory  of  pope 
Sixtus  has  ever  since  been  viewed  by  the 
world. 

We  are  E^trangely  perplexed  upon  our  first 
attempts  in  the  study  of  such  books.  We  can- 
not deny  them  a  certain  decree  of  truth,  we 
cannot  pass  them  by  unnoticed ;  yet  we  see 
at  once  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  far.  But 
where  the  boundary  lies,  there  is  no  determi- 
nation in  general  terms. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a 
sound  conclusion  is  by  discovering  an  author's 
sources,  and  ascertaining  his  way  and  maimer 
of  employing  them. 

Now  in  the  course  of  our  researches  we 
light  upon  the  sources  from  which  Leti  drew ; 
we  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  them  with 
his  representations. 

1.  In  the  whole  history  of  Sixtus  Y.  there 
is  nothing  more  famous  than  the  way  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  attained  to  the  papacy,  and 
his  behaviour  in  the  conclave.  Who  is  there 
but  knows  the  story,  how  the  decrepid  cardi- 
nal, tottering  along  with  the  help  of  his  stick, 
after  he  was  made  pope,  suddenly  drew  him- 
self up  erect  and  strong,  flung  away  his  stick, 
and  threatened  those  with  the  exercise  of  his 
power  from  whom  he  had  won  it  by  deceit  ? 
This  taleof  Leti'shas  been  received  through- 
out the  whole  world.  Whence  dkl  he  take 
iti  we  ask. 

There  exist  documents  relating  to  every 
papal  election,  givinff  the  motives,  or  rather 
the  intrigues,  that  led  to  it  We  find,  among 
others,  a  so-called  **  Conclave,"  relating  to  the 
election  of  Sixtus  V.,  contemporaneous,  like 
most  of  the  others,  and  written  with  much 
knowledge  of  persons.  **  Conclave  nel  quale 
fU  create  il  c^  MonUlto  che  fii  Sisto  V." 

We  see  on  the  first  comparison  that  Leti 
liad  this  document  chiefly  in  view.  We  may 
perceive  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  only  para- 
phrased it 

CoDf^  MS.    **  II  lunedi  maKina  per  teinp« 


si  ridussMo  nella  capalla  Panlina,  dove  il  eu^ 
dinal  Famese  come  deeano  celebrd  metsa,  a 
di  mano  sua  communic6  li  cardinali :  dipoi  si 
venne  secondo  il  solito  alio  scrutinio,  nel  quale 
il  cardinal  Albani  hebbe  13  voti,  che  f\i  il 
maggior  numero  che  alcun  cardinale  havesse. 
Ritornati  i  cardinali  alle  celle,  si  attese  alle 
pratiche,  et  Altemps  cominci6  a  trattare  alia 

Sgliarda  la  pratica  di  Sirleto,  ajutato  da 
^ici  e  delle  creature  di  Pio  IV,  per  la  coiw 
fldenza  che  havevano  di  poter  di  qualsivoglia 
di  loro  disponere :  ma  subito  fu  trovata  Tescla- 
sione,  scoprendosi  contra  di  lui  Este,  f^roese 
e  Sforza.*' 

Leti:  ^Lunedi  mattina  di  buon*  hoia  si 
adunarono  tutti  nella  capella  Paolina,  ed  il  ear* 
dinal  Farnese  in  qualit^  di  deeano  celebrd  la 
messa,  e  communicd  tutti  i  cardinali :  e  poi  si 
diede  principio  alio  scrutinio,  nel  quale  il  car- 
dinal Albano  hebbe  13  voti,  che  fu  il  numero 
maggiore.  Doppo  questo  li  cardinali  se  n« 
rilomarono  alle  lor  celle  per  pransare,  e  doppo 
il  pranso  si  attese  alle  pratiche  di  raolti :  ma 
particorlamente  Altemps  comincid  a  trattare 
alia  ffagliarda  le  pratiche  di  Guglielmo  Sirleto 
Calabrese,  ajutato  dal  cardinal  Medici  e  dalle 
creature  di  Pio  IV,  per  la  confidenza  che  ha- 
veva  ogni  uno  di  loro  di  poteme  disporre :  ma 
in  breve  se  gli  fece  innanzi  Tesclusione,  sco- 
prendosi contro  di  lui  Este,  Famese  e  Sforza.^ 

It  is  just  the  same  with  accessaries  as  with 
leading  points,  e.  g.  MS.  **  Famese  incaprie- 
ciato  et  acceso  di  incredibile  voglia  di  essere 
papa,  comincia  a  detestare  publicamente  la 
pratica  et  il  soggetto,  dicendo:  lo  non  so 
come  costoro  lo  intendonodi  volere  fiu  Sirleto 
papa." — ^Leti :  '*  II  prime  che  se  ^li  oppose  fb 
Famese,  incapricciato  ancor  lui  ed  acceao 
d*incredibile  voglia d*esser  papa:  ondepareodo 
a  lui  d*esserne  pidi  meritevote,  come  in  fiatti 
era,  cominci6  publicamente  a  detestare  la  pra- 
tica ed  il  soggetto,  dicendo  per  tutti  gli  angoli 
del  conclave :  lo  non  so  come  costoro  Tinten- 
dono  di  voler  far  papa  Sirleto." 

Se  also  as  to  the  reflections.  For  instance, 
the  MS.  says  what  ofllence  the  disguise  of  Six* 
tus  gave  to  cardinal  Alessandrino :  '*  Ma  die^ 
che  haveva  eletto  Montalto  papa,  noa  pei^ 
messe  che  si  avertisse  a  quelle  che  principal- 
mente  avertire  si  dovea,  ne  lascio  che  FWrrose 
n^  suoi  si  svegliassero  a  impedire  la  pratica, 
credendo  che  non  fosse  per  venire  ad  effetto 
deir  adoratione,  ma  solo  per  honorare  Montalto 
nello  scrutinia"  Though  so  pious  a  UHxie  of 
thpught  is  not  usual  with  Leti,  he  finds  it  veiy 
convenient,  nevertheless,  to  copy  it,  and  insert 
it  in  his  book.  He  did  so  verbatim,  with  only 
a  few  slight  changes. 

Does  not  this  rather  speak  in  praise  than  in 
censure  of  Leti*s  often  disputed  fidelity  ? 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the  one  thiag 
that  excites  our  iloubts, — the  conduct  of  the 
cardinal.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  point 
alone  Leti  does  not  agree  with  his  arigioaL 
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Letis^s:  "Montallo  se  ne  stava  in  sua 
oamera  e  non  gik  nel  conclave,  fing^eododi 
Intto  lasso  et  abaodonato  d^o^i  adjuto  humana 
Non  osciva  cbe  rararoente,  et  se  pure  apdava  in 
qoalche  parte,  come  acelebrare  tnessa,  o  nello! 
semtiDio  della  capella,  se  ne  andava  con  certe 
manie^e  spensierate.**  [Montalto  kept  his 
chamber  and  did  not  go  to  the  conclave,  pre- 
tending to  be  quite  worn  out  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  aid.  He  went  out  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  when  he  did  go  any  where,  as  to 
celebrate  ma88,<H'to  the  scrutiny  in  the  chapel, 
he  departed  with  a  certain  air  of  indifference.] 

On  the  other  hand  the  original  says: 
^  Sebene  non  mostravauna  scoperta  ambitione, 
son  pretermetteva  di  far  poi  tutti  quelli  officii 
che  il  tempo  et  il  luogo  richiedevano,  humi- 
liandosi  a  cardinali,  visitandoli  et  efierendosi, 
ncevendo  all'  incontro  i  iavori  e  Tofferte  degli 
altrL"  [Though  he  did  not  display  an  open 
Mnbition,  still  he  did  not  omit  any  of  those 
ceremonious  offices  which  the  time  and  place 
required,  humbling  himself  to  the  cardinals, 
visiting  and  making  them  offers,  and  in  return 
receiving  favours  and  offers  from  the  others.] 

The  original  says :  "  Before  the  assembly 
x»f  the  conclave  he  did  thus  with  Famese,  and 
afterwards  with  Medici  and  Este  ;*'  it  relates 
how,  on  the  evening  before  his  election,  he 
visited  cardinal  Mi^uzzi,  and  cardinal  Al- 
tempe  on  the  previous  morning,  and  received 
their  assurance  that  he  should  be  elected.  In 
a  word,  Montalto  appears  in  the  original 
active,  full  of  life  and  health ;  nay,  that  he 
enjoyed  such  a  lust^  old  a^  is  set  down  as  a 
motive  to  his  elecUon.  The  whole  story  of 
his  pretended  debility  and  seblusion,  which  has 
acquired  so  much  celebrity,  is  an  addition  by 
LetL  But  whence  did  he  take  it  1  Did  he 
merely  follow  popular  rumour,  a  self-wrought 
story,  or  some  other  writer  1 — We  shall  return 
to  this  point 

2.  A  second  prominent  feature  in  the  univer- 
sally received  notions  about  Sixtus  V.  is  the 
idea  entertained  of  his  financial  arrangements. 
This,  too,  is  partially  founded  on  Leti*8  state- 
ments.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book  (p.  289) 
there  is  a  table  of  the  papal  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, that  has  found  a  certain  degree  of 
credit  even  at  the  hands  of  the  most  rational 
and  the  most  learned  persons.  **  Randite  ordi- 
xiarie  c*haveva  la  sede  apostolica  nel  tempo 
che  Sisto  entrava  nel  pontificate**  We  ought 
at  least  to  be  able  to  put  confidence  in  his 
figures  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  even  here  it  is  palpable  that 
matters  are  not  as  Leti  represents  them.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Sixtus  in  April,  1585,  the  con- 
tracts were  still  in  force,  which  had  been  con- 
elnded  by  Greffory  XllL  in  Aug.  1576,  for 
nine  years,  with  the  farmers  of  the  revenues. 
We  have  an  authentic  detail  of  these  under 
the  title  **£ntrata  della  reverenda  camera 
apostolica  sptto  il  pootificato  di  N.  Sig^  Qre- 
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gorio  Xni  fttto  nell'  anno  1576,**  a  very  ac- 
curate document,  in  which  are  separately  set 
forth,  first  the  sum  contracted  for,  then  the 
part  of  it  that  was  alienated,  and  next  the  re- 
mainder. Now  Leti's  statements  affree  very 
badly  with  these  tables.  He  sets  down  the 
proceeds  of  the  dogana  di  Roma  at  182,450 
scudi,  whereas  they  amounted  only  to  183,000 : 
not  a  single  sum  of  all  he  names  is  correct 
But  whence  did  he  derive  the  particulars  of 
his  account!  It  cannot  be  that  he  should 
have  drawn  it  up  altogether  without  any  au- 
thority. We  have  another  account  in  our 
hands  of  the  year  1592,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Sixtus  V.  Leti's  agrees  with  this 
with  regard  to  almost  all  the  public  offices^  and 
even  the  order  in  which  they  stand ;  in  both 
we  find  for  instance  in  the  same  succession : 
**  Dogana  di  Civita  vecchia  1977  sc.,  di  Narai 
400,  di  Rieti  100,  gabella  del  studio  di  Roma 
26560,  gabella  del  quadrino  a  libra  di  carne 
di  Roma  20,335,"  &c.  But  what  a  confiisioa 
is  bere  !  All  the  changes  introduced  by  Six- 
tus V.  were  already  begun  in  these  offices,  and 
ought  to  have  been  detailed.  Nay,  the  con- 
fusion does  not  ^nd  here.  Prd>ably  Leti  foil 
in  with  a  bad  MS.  if  he  did  not  himself  make 
some  arbitrary  alterations  in  it;  at  all  events  he 
makes  the  strangest  deviations  from  the  au- 
thentic account  The  Salara  di  Roma  produc- 
ed 27,654  scudi,  he  gives  17,654 ;  the  tesoreria 
e  salario  di  Romagna  brought  in  71,395  scudi, 
he  puts  it  down  at  11,395.  In  short,  his  ac- 
count is  not  even  correct  with  reference  to  any 
other  year,  but  in  all  particulars  thoroughly 
folse  and  useless. 

3.  He  cooipiled,  as  we  perceive,  without 
judgment  or  critical  discrimination ;  he  tran- 
scribed, but  hastily:  how,  ilfdeed,  could  it 
have  been  possible  for  him,  in  the  unsettled 
life  he  contmually  led,  to  have  produced  so 
many  books  entirely  of  his  own  labour  1 
Whence,  then,  did  he  draw  his  materials  on 
this  occasion  1 

A  MS.  in  the  Corsini  library  in  Romet 
"  Detti  e  fotti  di  papa  Sisto  V.,**  enables  us  to 
answer  this  question. 

It  is  manifest  at  the  first  glance  that  this 
work  is  substantially  Leti's.  Let  us  compare 
the  first  passage  that  occurs  to  us. 

£.  g.  the  Corsini  MS.  says :  **  II  genitore  di 
Sisto  V  si  chiamava  Francesco  Peretti,  nato 
nel  castello  di  Farnese,  di  dove  fu  costretto 
non  so  per  qual  accidente  partire,  onde  s*inca- 
min6  per  trovare  la  sua  fortuna  altrove :  et 
essendo  povero  e  miserabile,  non  aveva  da  pe- 
ter vivere,  essendo  solito  sostentarsi  di  quelle 
alia  giomata  guadagnava  grandemente  fati- 
cando,  e  con  la  propria  industria  viveva.  Par- 
titosi  dpnque  da  Farnese,  se  ne  andd  a  trovare 
un  suo  zio." 

Leti  has  in  the  first  edition :  **  U  padre  di 
Sisto  si  chiamava  Francesco  Peretti,  nato  nel 
Otstello  di  Fameset  di  dove  fii  constretto  non 
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80  per  qua?  accklente  occoraoH  di  partirsi,  cid 
che  fece  volentieri  per  cercar  fbrtuna  altrove, 
mentre  per  la  poverty  della  eua  casa  non 
ha?eya  di  cbe  vivere  se  non  di  quello  che  lavo- 
rava  con  le  proprie  mani  alia  giomata.  Par- 
tite di  Farnese  la  matina,  giunse  la  sera  nelle 
grotte  per  consigliarsi  con  un  buo  zio.*' 

It  is  plain  that  thia  is  the  same  account  with 
a  slight  modification  of  style. 

At  times,  indeed,  we  find  little  interpola- 
tions  in  Leti : — ^but  the  MS.  and  the  printed 
book  immediately  coincide  again. 

And  now  if  we  ask  whence  were  derived 
those  additions  with  which  he  tricked  out  his 
history  of  the  conclave,  we  shall  find  that  they 
also  figure  in  our  MS.  The  above  cited  pas- 
sage iVom  Leti  runs  thus  in  the  MS. :  **  Mon- 
talto  se  ne  stava  tutto  lasso  con  ia  corona  in 
mano  et  in  una  piccolissima  eel  la  abandonato 
da  ogn'uno,  e  se  pure  andava  in  qualche  parte, 
come  a  celebrar  messa,  o  nello  scrutinio  della 
eapella,  se  ne  andava  etc."  We  see  that  Leti 
has  given  a  very  slightly  altered  version  of 
this  text 

I  am  induced  by  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  cite  one  more  passage.  The  MS.  says : 
**  Prima  di  eominciarsi  il  M  on  talto,  che  stava 
appressoal  cardi  di  San  Sistopernon  perderlo 
della  vista  o  perche  non  fosse  subornato  da 
altri  porporati,  gli  disse  alle  orecchie  queste 
parole:  Faccia  instanza  V.  S^aiUma  che  lo 
scrutinio  segua  senza  pregiudicio  delP  adora- 
tkme :  e  questo  fui  il  primo  atto  d*arabitione 
che  mostrd  esteriormente  Montalto.  Non 
mancd  il  card^  di  San  Sisto  di  far  cid :  perche 
con  il  Bonelli  unitamente  principid  ad  alzare 
la  voce  due  o  tre  volte  cosi :  Senza  pregiudi- 
cio della  seguita  adoratione.  Queste  voci 
atterrirono  i  cardinali :  perche  fii  supposto  da 
tutti  loro  che  dovesse  esser  eletto  per  adc»ra- 
tbne.  11  card^  Moiltalto  ^k  cominciava^ 
levar  quelle  nebbie  di  fintioni  che  avevano 
tenuto  nascosto  per  la  epatio  di  anni  14 1'am- 
bitione  grande  che  li  regnava  in  seno :  onde 
impatiente  di  vcdersi  nel  trono  papale,  quan- 
do  udi  leggere  la  meUi  e  \>\ix  delli  voti  in  suo 
favore,  tosto  allungd  il  colio  e  si  alz6  in  piedi, 
senza  attendere  il  fine  del  scrutinio,  e  uscito 
in  mezzo  di  qnella  capello  gittd  verso  la  porta 
di  quella  il  bastoncello  che  porta va  per  ap- 
poggiarsi,  ergendosi  tutto  dritto  in  tal  modo 
che  pareva  due  pahni  piu  ^ongo  del  solito.  £ 
quello  che  fu  pi^  maravi^lioso,  etc." 

Let  us  compare  with  this  the  corresimnding 
passage  in  liti,  i.  p.  412  (edition  of  1669) : 
*^  Prima  di  eominciarsi  Montalto  si  cald  neli* 
orecchia  di  San  Sisto,  e  gli  disse :  Fate  in- 
stanza  che  lo  scrutinio  si  faccia  senza  pregiu- 
dicio deir  adoratione :  che  fu  appunto  il  pri- 
mo atto  d*ambitione  che  mostrd  esteriormente 
Montalto.  Ne  San  Sisto  manc6  di  fiirlo,  per- 
che insieme  con  Alessandrino  comincid  a  gri- 
dare  due  o  tre  volte :  Senza  pregiudicio  dell* 
adoratione.    Gi^  oominciava  Montalto  a  levar 


quelle  nebbie  di  fintioni  che  havevano  tenoCo 
nascosto  per  piii  di  quindeci  anni  Tarobitiooe 
grande  che  li  regnava  nel  cuore :  onde  impa- 
tiente di  vedersi  nel  trono  ponteficale,  non  m 
tosto  intese  legger  piil  della  metk  de*  voti  io 
suo  favore  che  assicuratosi  del  ponteficato  si 
lev6  in  piedi  e  senza  aspettare  in  fino  dello 
scrutinio  gettd  nel  mezo  di  quella  sala  on  cer- 
to  bastoncino  che  portava  per  appoggiarsi, 
ergendosi  tutto  dritto  in  tal  modo  che  parevs 
quasi  un  piede  pid  longodiqael  ch*era  prima : 
ma  quello  che  fu  pii^  maraviglioao,  etc.** 
I'hus  we  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
words,  the  passages  are  identical. 

Leti,  on  one  occasion,  mentiooa  an  evi- 
dence for  his  narrative :  **  Jo  ho  parlato  coa 
un  Marchiano,  oh'  d  morto  venti  (in  later  edi- 
tions trenta)  anni  sono,  et  assai  cadtieo.  il 
quale  non  aveva  altro  piacere  che  di  parlare 
di  Sisto  V.  e  ne  raccontava  tntte  le  partico- 
la^itiL"  Now,  upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  it 
seems  improbable  that  Leti,  who  arrived  in 
Rome  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  riumld 
have  had  intercourse  with  people  who  knew 
Sixtus  V.  intimately,  and  that  he  should  have 
derived  many  materials  fin*  his  book  from  their 
conversation : — but  this  passage,  too,  is  one 
of  those  extracted  from  the  MS.:  *'£t  on  gi- 
orno  parlando  con  un  certo  uomo  dalla  Afar- 
cha,  che  e  morto,  che  non  aveva  altro  ]»acere 
che  di  parlare  di  Sisto  V."  The  •*  twenty  or 
thirty  years"  were  thrown  in  by  the  author 
for  the  sake  of  greater  probability. 

Here,  too,  it  appears  to  roe  that  Leti  made 
use  of  a  bad  copy.  "The  MS.  states  in  the 
very  beginning  that  the  boy  was  often  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  field,  watcluDg 
the  cattle,  *'  in  campagna  aperta  :**  instead  </ 
this,  Leti  writes  "  in  compagnia  d'un*  altroy** 
which  has  quite  the  appearance  of  an  ill-oor^ 
rected  clerical  error.  The  M.  A.  Selleri  f£ 
Leti  must  have  meant  according  to  the  MS. 
M.  A.  Siliaci. 

In  a  word,  I^ti*s  Vita  di  Sista  V.  is  by  no 
means  an  original  work.  It  is  a  version  of  an 
Italian  MS.  that  fell  into  his  hands,  with 
some  additions,  and  an  improvement  in  style. 

The  whole  question  would  now  seem  to  be, 
what  credit  does  this  manuscript  deserve  1  it 
is  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  made  after  a  ood- 
siderable  lapse  of  years,  and  altogether  of  aa 
apocryphal  nature.  In  particular,  that  same 
story  of  the  conclave  is  utterly  undeserving  of 
belief.  Sixtus  V.  was  not  the  first  of  whom 
it  was  told  ;  the  very  same  thing  had  already 
been  narrated  of  pope  Paul  III.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  work.  Acta  ConciW  Tridenttm 
1546,  from  which  there  is  an  extract  in  Str»- 
beVe  Neue  Beitrftge,  v.  233,  it  is  said  of  Paul 
IK. :  **  Mortuo  Clemente  valde-  callide  pri- 
muni  simulabat  .  .  .  vix  pre  senio  poase  sots 
pedibus  consistere :  arridebat  omnibus,  Isade- 
bat  neniinem,  suamque  prorsus  volontatem  ad 
mitum  reliquorum  accommodabat :  ...  obi 
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86  jam  pontificem  declaratum  sensit,  qui  an- 
tea  tarditatem,  morbarot  senium  ot  quasi  for- 
midolosum  leporem  sireulabat,  eztemplo  tunc 
est  ftctus  agllis,  validus,  imperiosus,  suamque 
inauditam  ferociam  .  .  .  cspit  ostendere.*' 
[On  the  death  of  Clement,  he  pretended  at 
first  very  cunningly  that  he  could  hardly 
stand  on  his  feet  for  age :  he  smiled  on  erery 
one,  ofiended  no  one,  and  altogether  submitted 
his  own  will  to  the  beck  of  the  others :  .  .  . 
when  he  heard  himself  actually  declared 
pope,  he  who  hehte  feigned  decrepitude,  dis- 
ease, old  age,  and  almost  trembling  complai- 
sance, now  suddenly  became  active,  strong, 
imperious,  and  began  to  di^lay  his  unheard- 
of  ferocity.]  This  is  plainly  the  origin  of  the 
story  as  given  by  Letu 

Leti  had  no  thoiu[ht  of  scrutinizing  his 
MS.,  or  clearing  it  ofits  errors ;  he  has  rather 
done  his  best  still  more  to  distort  what  he 
found  before  him. 

Notwithstanding  this,  his  work  was  very 
successful ;  it  ran  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion, and  a  multitude  of  translations. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  history,  such  as  it 
fixes  itself  in  the  memory  of  man,  always 
touches  upon  the  range  of  mythology.  Per- 
sonal traits  become  more  sharply  and  strong- 
ly marked ;  they  approach  in  some  way  or 
another  to  an  ideal  that  can  be  laid  hold  of  by 
the  ioiagination ;  the  events  acquire  a  more 
striking  character;  accessary  circumstances 
•  and  co-operative  causes  ar6  forgotten.  Thus 
only  does  it  appear  that  the  demands  of  the 
imagination  can  be  satisfied. 

Then  comes  the  scholar  at  a  later  day, 
wonderhig  how  men  could  have  fallen  upon 
such  false  notions ;  he  does  what  he  can  to 
dissipate  errors,  but  at  last  is  obliged  to  own 
that  the  task  is  not  so  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment Reason  submits  to  be  convinced,  but 
imagination  is  not  to  be  conquered. 

Sloria  delU  vita  e  geste  dipapa  Sisto  V. 
Mommo  ponteju^  scriUa  dal  P^*  M^  Com- 
imiro  Tempetti.  Rama  1755.  [Life  of 
Sixtus  V.  by  Casimiio  Tempesti,  ^.J 

We  have  made  mention  of  the  temperate, 
cheerful,  and  well-meaning  pope  Benedict 
XIV. :  his  pontificate  was  further  distinguish- 
ed by  the  eireumstance,  that  almost  all  the 
works  of  more  or  leas  utility  respecting  the 
internal  history  of  the  papacy  belong  to  its 
time.  It  was  then  that  the  Annals  of  Maffei 
were  printed ;  it  was  then  Bromato  made  his 
collection  for  the  life  of  Paul  IV. ;  the  bicg- 
raphies  of  Marcellus  II.  and  Benedict  Xllf. 
were  produced  in  that  rei^;  and  in  it  too 
Casimiro  Tempesti,  a  Franciscan,  like  Sixtus 
v.,  undertook  to  refute  Gregorio  Leti. 

Every  desirable  opportunity  was  afibrded 
him  to  this  end.  He  searched  through  all  the 
Bomaa  iibrariesi  where  he  met  with  the  most 


valuable  acqoisitiona,  biographies,  letters,  me- 
moirs of  various  kinds,  all  of  which  he  pot  to- 
gether and  incorporated  in  his  book.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  them  all  is  the 
correspondence  of  Morosini,  the  nuncio  in 
Prance,  which  fills  a  large  part  of  his  work : 
for  commonly  he  admits  his  documents  into 
his  text  with  but  slight  modifications. 

Two  things,  however,  are  to  be  remarked 
on  this  head. 

In  the  first  place,  he  puts  himself  in  a  pe- 
culiar relation  to  his  authorities.  He  believes 
them,  transcribes  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  fully  assured  the  nope  must  have  fallen  out 
with  the  writers  of  them ;  he  must  have  of- 
fended them ;  the  moment  they  begm  to  cen- 
sure, he  washes  his  hands  of  them,  and  la- 
bours to  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the 
proceedings  of  his  hero,  which  they  call  in 
question. 

But  sometimes  he  even  departs  from  his  au- 
thorities, either  because  they  are  not  sufll- 
ciently  staunch  in  tho  church's  cause  for  him, 
or  because  he  has  really  no  just  conception  of  . 
the  matter  in  hand.  Take,  for  example,  the 
af&ir  of  M0hlhausen,  in  the  year  1587.  The 
MS.,  designated  by  Tempesti  ^  Anonimo  Ca- 
pitolino,"  which  he  has  exactly  copied  in 
very  many  places,  relates  the  affair  with 
much  perspicuity :  let  us  see  the  use  he  has 
made  of  its  statenpienta  The  Anomino  very 
appropriately  qualifies  with  the  words,  "  iu 
non  so  che  causa,"  the  dispute  that  broke  out 
in  Miihlhausen,  as  Laufer  (Helv.  Geschischte, 
xi.  10)  expresses  himself,  "about  a  patch  of 
wood  valued  hardly  at  twelve  crowns." 
Tempesti  turns  this  into  **in  urgente  lor 
emergenza  [in  their  pressing  emergcgicy.j 
The  people  of  Mtihlhausen  imprisoned  some 
of  their  councillors,  "carcerarano  parecchi 
del  suo  senate."  Tempesti  says  merely  "  car- 
cerati  alcuni,"  without  remarking  that  the 
persons  imprisoned  were  of  the  council.  It 
was  feared  that  the  people  of  Miihlhausen 
would  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  catholic  districts,  and  separate  from  the 
protestants:  "che  volesse  mutar  religione  e 
protettori,  passando  all'  erotica  fede  con  rac- 
comandarsi  alii  cantoni  cattolici,  siccome  al- 
lora  era  raccomandata  alii  eretici."  This 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  Miihlhausen,  upon  its 
first  entrance  into  the  Swiss  confederation, 
was  not  acknowledged  by  Uri,  Schwyz,  Lu- 
cem,  and  Unterwalden,  which  cantons  also 
refused  it  their  protection  subsequently,  when 
they  joined  the  reformed  church.  (Glutz 
Blotzheim's  continuation  of  Miiller's  History 
of  Switzerland,  p.  878.)  Tempesti  had  no 
conception  of  this  peculiar  state  of  things ;  he 
says  very  drily,  "  Riputarono  che  i  Milausioi 
volessero  dichiararsi  cattolici."  So  it  goes 
on,  even  where  the  author  shows  by  his  punc- 
tuation that  he  is  quoting  another's  words. 
The  AncHiimo  Capitoiino  says,  that  pope  Six- 
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tUB  had  been  on  the  point  of  sending  100,000 
seudi  to  Switzerland  in  furtherance  of  this 
secession,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  disputed  were  all  settled.  Tenipesti,  ne- 
vertheless, affirms  that  the  pope  actually  sent 
the  money.  For,  above  all  tbingfs,  he  is  re- 
fldlved  that  his  hero  shall  be  magnificent,  and 
even  liberal;  though  the  latter  quality  was 
certainly  not  that  for  which  he  was  most  con- 
spicuous. 

I  will  not  accamalate  examples.  This  is 
his  invariable  mode  of  proceeding,  compare 
him  where  we  will  with  his  authorities.  He 
is  diligent,  careful,  furnished  with  ample  ma- 
terials, but  narrow  in  his  views,  dry,  monoto- 
nous, and  without  real  insight  into  things; 
his  collections  do  not  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  originals.  His  work  was  not  adapts 
ed  to  cope  with  and  counteract  the  impression 
produced  by  Leti's. 

II.   M  ARUBORTPT8. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  MSS. :  it  is  to 
these,  after  all,  we  must  always  have  recourse 
fbr  exact  information. 

We  next  meet  with  a  MS.  by  pope  Sixtns 
T. :  Remarks  under  his  own  hand,  written 
whilst  still  in  the  convent 

49.  Memorie  autogfafe  di  papa  SiMto  V, — 
Bibl.  Chigi  n.  iiL  70.     156  leaves. 

A  certain  Salvetti  fbund  it  once  in  a  garret, 
«nd  presented  it  to  Alexander  VII.  It  au- 
thenticity is  certainly  beyond  question. 

**Questo  libro  saHk  per  memoria  di  mie 
poche  facenduoce,  scritto  di  mia  propria  ma- 
no,  dove  tio  che  sar^  scritto  a  laude  di  dio 
saM  la  ignuda  veritiL,  e  cosi  priego  creda  ogn' 
nno  che  legge."  [This  book  shall  be  for  a 
record  of  my  little  doings,  written  with  my 
own  hand,  wherein  what  shall  be  written  to 
the  praise  of  God  shall  be  the  naked  truth, 
and  this  I  pray  every  one  who  reads  it  to  be- 
lieve.] 

In  the  first  place,  it  contains  accounts,  of 
which  one  leaf  is  certainly  wanting,  if  not 
several. 

•*  E  qui  sar*  scritti,"  he  continues,  •*  tutti 
crediti,  debit!  et  o?n*  altra  mia  attione  di 
memento.  £  cosi  la  verity  come  qui  si  tro- 
veri^  scritto."  [And  herein  shall  be  written 
all  credits,  debts,  and  every  other  concern  of 
mine  of  moment.  And  every  thing  shall  be 
truly  such  as  it  shall  be  here  set  forth.] 

I  will  fftve  one  example  more,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  related  in  the  text: — ^An- 
drea del  Apiro,  frate  di  San  Francesco  con- 
ventuale,  venne  a  Venetia,  e  nel  partirse  per 
pagar  robe  com  prate  per  suo  fratello,  qual  mi 
disse  fkr  botega  in  Apiro,  roe  domand6  in 
prestito  denari,  e  li  prestai,  presente  ira  Gi- 
lolamo  da  Lunano  e  fim  Coraelio  da  Bologna, 


fiorini  90,  e  mi  promise  rcnderli  a  MontallD 
in  mano  di  fra  Salvatore  per  tutto  ii  mese  pre- 
sente d'Augnsto,  come  appar  in  un  scritto  da 
sua  propria  mano  il  di  9  Agosto  1557,  quale  ^ 
nella  mia  casetta.  H.  80."^  [Andrea  del 
Apiro,  fViar  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  came 
to  Venice,  end  on  his  departure  asked  a  loan 
of  money  of  me  to  pay  for  goods  bought  for 
his  brother,  who  he  told  me  kept  a  sbop^  in 
Apiro,  and  I  lent  him  the  saqie,  there  being 
present  fra  Girolamo  da  Lunano  and  fra  Cor- 
nelio  da  Bologna,  80  ficnrins,  and  he  promised 
to  pay  them  back  to  me  at  Montalto,  into  the 
hands  of  fra  Salvatore,  Uking  all  the  present 
month  of  August  as  appears  by  a  writing  un- 
der his  own  hand  the  9th  day  of  Augost, 
1557,  which  is  in  my  casket    H.  30.] 

Here  we  have  an  insight  into  these  little 
monastic  doings;  we  see  how  one  friar 
lends  another  money,  how  the  borrower  akis 
his  brother  in  his  petty  trade;  others  are 
witnesses.  Fra  Salvatore,  too,  makes  his 
appearance. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  books.*  "  Inventari- 
um  omnium  librorum  tam  seorsum  quara  si- 
mul  legatorum  quoe  ego  Fr.  Felix  Perettos 
de  Monte  alto  emi  et  de  licentia  snperiorum 
poBsideo.  Qui  seorsum  fuerit  legatus,  &ciat 
numerum  qui  non  cum  aliis  roinime.**  [An 
inventory  of  all  the  books,  whether  bo^nd 
separately  or  together,  which  I,  fra  Felix 
Peretto  di  Montalto,  bought  and  possess,  with 
license  of  my  superiors.  Such  as  are  boond 
by  themselves  are  numbered  separately,  bat 
not  those  that  are  joined  with  others.]  I  now 
re^et  that  I  did  not  make  any  notes  firom 
this  catalogue ;  it  seemed  to  me  very  insigni- 
ficant 

At  last  we  find  at  pa^  144, 

**  Memoria  degli  anni  che  andai  a  studio,  di 
officii,  perdiche  e  commissioni  avute.**  [A 
memoir  of  the  years  I  passed  as  a  student,  of 
my  offices,  my  engagements  as  a  preacher, 
and  the  commissions  I  received.] 

I  will  give  this  at  fbll  length,  thonffh  Tern- 
pesti  has  made  occasional  extracts  from  it; 
it  is  important  as  the  only  diary  of  a  pope  that 
we  possess. 

**  Col  nome  di  dio  1540  il  di  1  setterabre  di 
mercddi  intrai  a  studio  in  Ferrara,  e  vi  finii 
il  triennio  eotto  il  rd«>  m«>  Bart^dalhi  Pemia. 
Nel  43  fatto  il  capitolo  in  Ancona  an£u  a 
stndb  in  Bologna  sotto  il  t^  maestro  Giovan- 
ni  da  Correggio :  intrai  m  Bologna  il  dl  81 
Jacobo  maggoir  di  Loglio,  e  vi  stetti  fino  ^ 
settembre  dal  44,  qnando  il  oostacciare  mi 
mandd  lMu;celIier  di  convento  in  Rimini  ool 
rev»o  regente  m'  Antonio  da  cittft  di  Penna, 
e  vi  finii  ii  tempo  smo  al  capitolo  di  Venem 
del  46.  Fatto  il  capitolo  andai  baccellier  di 
convento  in  Siena  con  m'*^  Alexandre  da 
Montefalco,  e  qui  finii  il  triennio  fino  al  capi- 

*  [The  future  pope  iB  not  quite  orthodox  in  hia  Utlnitj. 
— Tbanblatob.j 
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tolo  d'Aasisi  del  49.  Ma  il  *c08Cacciaro  mi 
die*  la  licentia  del  magisterio  nel  48  a  22 
LugliOy  e  quattro  di  dopo  me  addottorai  a  Fer- 
ma  Nel  capitolo  (renerale  di  Assisi  fui  fatto 
regente  di  Siena  1549  e  vi  fioii  il  triennio,  fti 
generale  monsf®  Gia  Jacobo  da  Montefalco. 
A  Napoli :  nel  capitolo  generale  di  Geneva 
fui  fetto  regente  di  Napoli  1553  dal  rev°M> 
generate  mr  Giulio  da  Piacenza  e  vi  finii  il 
triennio.  A  Venezia:  nel  capitolo  generale 
di  Brescia  1556  fui  iktto  regeote  di  venezia, 
e  vi  finii  il  triennio,  e  Tanno  primo  della  mia 
regeria  fiii  eletto  inquisitor  in  tutto  riilmo  do- 
rainio  1557  di  17  di  Gennara  Nel  capitolo 
generale  di  Assisi  1559  eletto  generale  m^ 
Giovan  Antonio  da  Cervia,  fui  confirmato  re- 
gente  et  inquisitore  in  Venezia  come  di  sopra. 
Per  la  morte  di  papa  Paolo  IIII  Tanno  detto 
d'Agosto  partii  da  Venezia  per  visitare  li  miei 
a  Montalto,  inquisitore  apostolico:  moesoda 
Ifian  tumuJti :  il  22  di  Febbraro  1560  toniai 
tn  ufficio  col  brieve  di  Pio  IIII  papa,  et  vi 
stetti  tutto  'J  Giiigno,  e  me  chiam6  a  Roma : 
il  di  16  Luglio  1560  fui  fatto  teologo  assist- 
ente  alia  inquisttione  di  Roma  e  giurai  Toffi- 
eio  in  mano  del  card'  Alessandrina 

••  (Prediche.)  L'anno  1540  predicai,  n^  ha- 
vevo  anchor  cantato  messa,  in  Montepagano, 
terra  di  Abruzzo.  L*anno  1541  predicai  a 
Voghiera,  villa  Ferrareee,  mentre  ero  stu- 
dente  in  Ferrara.  L*anno  1542  predicai  in 
Grignano,  villa  del  Polesine  di  Rovigo,  e  stu- 
diavo  in  Ferrara.  L*anno  1543  predicai  alia 
fratta  di  Badenara  (viveva  il  Diedo  e'l  Man- 
fVone)  e  studiavo  in  Ferrara.  L*anno  1544 
predicai  alia  Cauda,  villa  della  Badia  e  studia- 
vo in  Bologna.  L*anno  1545  predicai  le  feste 
in  Rimini  in  convento  nostro,  perohe  il  m^  di 
studio  di  Bologna  ne  preoccupd  la  predica  di 
Monte  Scuta  lo,  et  ero  bacc^  di  convento  di 
Rimini.  L'anno  1546  predicai  a  Macer&ta  di 
Montefeltro  et  ero  bacco  di  convento  di  Rimi- 
ni. L*anno  1547  predicai  a  S.  Geminiano  in 
Toscana  et  ero  bacct  di  convento  a  Siena. 
L*anno  1548  predicai  a  S.  Miniato  al  Tedesco 
in  Toscana,  et  ero  bacco  di  Siena.  L*anno 
1549  predicai  in  Ascoli  della  Marca,  partite 
da  Siena  per  Tingresso  de  Spagnoli  intredutti 
da  Don  Diego  Mendozza.  L'anno  1550  pre- 
dicai a  Fano  et  ero  regente  a  Siena.  Uanno 
1551  predicai  nel  demo  di  Camerino  condotto 
dal  T"^  veecovo  et  ero  regente  a  Siena. 
L'anno  1552  predicai  a  Roma  in  S.  Apostolic 
e  tre  ill'''*  cardinali  me  intrattennero  in  Roma, 
e  lessi  tutto  l'anno  tre  di  della  settimana  la 
pistola  a  Romani  di  S.  Paola  L'anno  1553 
predicai  a  Geneva,  e  vi  se  fece  il  capitolo 
generale,  et  andai  regente  a  NapolL  L'anno 
1554  predicai  a  Napoli  in  S.  Lorenzo,  e  vi  ero 
resente,  e  lessi  tutto  l'anno  in  chiesa  I'evan- 
gelio  di  S.  Giovanni.  L'anno  1555  predicai 
nel  duom6  di  Perugia  ad  instanza  dell'  ill°» 
cardinale  della  Corgna.  L'anno  1556  fu  chia- 1 
mato  a  Roma  al  conoilio  geneFale,  che  gik\ 


principi6  k  santiti  di  papa  Paulo  IIII,  per6 
non  predicai.  L'anno  1557  fu  eletto  inquisi- 
tor di  Venezia  e  del  dominio,  e  bisognandome 
tre  di  della  settimana  seder  al  tribune  le  non 
predicai  ordinariamente,  ma  3  (1)  di  della  set- 
timana a  S.  Caterina  in  Venezia.    L'anno 

1558  predicai  a  S.  Apostoli  di  Venezia  e  4 
giomi  della  settimana  a  S.  Caterina,  ancorche 
exequesse  I'officio  della  s^  inquis°®.     L'anno 

1559  non  predicai  salvo  tre  di  dalla  settimana 
a  S.  Caterina  per  le  roolte  occupationi  del  s. 
officio.  L'anno  1560  tornando  c<d  brieve  di 
S.  Santiti  a  Venezia  inquisitore  tardi  predicfti 
solo  a  S.  Caterina  come  di  sopra.  , 

**  (Commissioni}  L'anno  1548  ebbi  da  rev^o 
m^  Bartolommeo  da  Macerata,  ministro  della 
Marca,  una  commissione  a  Fermo  per  liberar 
di  prigione  del  S^  vicelegato  fra  Leonardo 
della  Ripa:  lo  liberal  e  lo  condussi  in  Mace- 
rata. L'anno  1549  ebbi  dal  sudo  R.  P*^  com- 
missioni in  tutta  la  custodia  di  Ascoli  da  Feb- 
braro fine  a  pasqua.  L'anno  istesso  dalF 
istesso  ebbi  una  commissione  nel  convento  di 
Fabriano  e  vi  remisi  (rate  Evangelista  deli' 
istesso  luogo.  L'anno  1550  ebbi  dall'  istesso 
padre  commissione  in  Senegaglia :  rimisi  fra 
Nicol6  in  casa  e  veddi  i  suoi  contL  L'anno 
1551  ebbi  commissione  dal  r^^  pre  generale 
mre  Gia  Jacobo  da  Montefaio|  a  visitar  tutta 
la  parte  de  Montefeltro,  Ca|rli  et  Urbino. 
L'anno  1552  ebbi  dall'  ilioK>  cardinale  protet- 
tor  commissione  sopra  una  lite  esistente  tra  il 

fuardiano  fra  Tommaso  da  Piacenza  et  un  fra 
'rancesco  da  Osimo,  che  aveva  fatto  la  coo- 
china  in  Santo  Apostola  L'istesso  anno  ebbi 
commission  dal  rev^o  padre  generale  m'* 
Giulio  da  Piacenza  nel  convento  di  Fermo,  e 
privai  di  guard ianato  m^  Domenico  da  Mon- 
tesanto,  e  viddi  i  conti  del  procuratore  fra 
Ludovico  Pontano,  e  bandii  della  provincia  fVa 
Ciocone  da  Monte  dell'  Olmo  per  aver  date 
delle  ferite  a  fra  Tommaso  deli'  istesso  luogo. 
L'anno  1555  ebbi  dal  sudetto  rmo  generate 
commissione  di  andar  in  Calabria  a  far  il  min- 
istro, perche  avea  inteso  quelle  esser  morto» 
ma  chiarito  quello  esser  vivo  non  andau 
L'anno  1557  ebbi  commissione  sopra  il  Gratto- 
lino  di  Capodistria,  sopra  il  Garzoneo  da  Ve- 
fflia  et  altre  assai  commissioni  di  fra  GiuHe 
di  Capodistria.  L'anno  1559  fui  fatto  com- 
missario  nella  provincia  di  S.  Antonio,  tenni 
il  capitolo  a  Bassano,  e  fh  eletto  ministro  m^ 
Cornefio  Veneso.  L'anno  1560  fui  fatto  in* 
quisitore  apostolico  in  tutto  il  dominio  VenetOi 
e  deir  istesso  anno  fui  fittto  teologo  assistente 
alia  inquisitiooe  di  Roma  il  di  16  Ijuglie 
1560. 

**  Nel  capitolo  generale  di  Brescia  1566  fiii 
eletto  promoter  a  magisterii  con  I'Andria  e 
con  m^  Giovanni  di  Beigamo,  et  otto  bacca- 
taarei  da  noi  promoesi  fbron  dottorati  dal 
rev^o  generale  m^  Giulio  da  Piacenza,  ciod 
Antonio  da  Montalcino,  Ottavianoda  Ravenna, 
Boaaventunda  Gabiaoo,  Mare  Aatenio  da  Lo* 
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ffo,  Ottamno  da  Napoli,  Antonio  Ptuixette  da 
Padova,  Ottaviano  da  Padova,  Martiale  Cala- 
breee.  Ottoaltripromoasiroanonadottoratida 
9,p.r^:  Francesco  da  Sonnino,  Antonio  da 
Urbino,  Nico16  da  Monte&ko,  Jacobo  Appu- 

^  Antonio  Boletta  da  Pirenze.  Constantino 
ma,  il  Piemontese  et  il  Sicolina  In  per6 
con  Tautorit^  di  un  cavalier  di  S.  Pietro  da 
Breacia  addottorai  Antonio  da  Urbino,  il  Pie- 
montese e  Constantino  da  Crema.  Di  MtLggio 
ld58  con  rautoriti  del  cavalier  Centani  adotto- 
rai  in  Venezia  fra  Paolo  da  S.  L«>,  frate  An- 
drea d*Arimino,  Giammatteo  da  Sassocorbaro 
e  fra  Tironinoda  Lanano,  tntti  miei  discepolL" 
[In  the  name  of  God,  on  Wednesday,  the 
first  of  September,  1540,  I  entered  on  my 
studies  in  Ferrara,  and  finished  by  triennium 
there  under  the  Rev.  Master  Bartolomeo  dalla 
Pergola.  In  43,  the  chapter  havinsr  been 
held  in  Anoona,  I  went  to  study  in  Bologna 
ander  the  Rev.  Master  Giovanni  da  Corregio: 
I  entered  Bologna  on  the  day  of  St  James 
the  elder  in  July,  and  remained  there  till  the 
end  of  September,  44,  when  the  examiner 
sent  me  as  convent  bachelor  to  Rimini  with 
the  very  reverend  regent  Master  Antonio,  of 
the  city  of  Penna,  and  there  I  completed  my 
time  till  the  chapter  of  Venice  in  46.  After 
the  chapter  I  went  convent  bachelor  to  Siena 
with  Master  Alezandro  da  Monte&lco,  and 
there  finished  my  triennium  at  the  chapter 
d^Assisi  in  49.  But  the  examiner  granted 
me  a  master's  license  on  the  22d  of  July,  48, 
and  four  days  after  I  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
at  Fermo.  In  the  chapter  general  of  Assisi  I 
was  made  recent  of  Siena  in  1549,  and  finish- 
ed my  triennium  there.  Monsieur  Gia  Jacobo 
da  Montefalco  being  general.  At  Naples :  at 
the  chapter  general  of  Genoa,  I  was  made 
regent  of  Naples  in  1553  by  the  very  rever- 
end general  Master  Giulio  da  Piacenza,  and 
there  completed  the  triennium.  At  Venice : 
in  the  chapter  general  of  Brescia,  1556, 1  was 
made  regent  of  Venice,  and  there  ended  the 
trie'hnium ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  my  r^n- 
cy,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1557, 1  was  elect- 
ed inquisitor  through  the  whole  of  the  most 
illustrious  dominion.  In  the  chapter  general 
of  Assisi,  1559,  Monsieur  Giovan  Antonio  da 
Cervia  being  Aected  general,  I  was  confirmed 
regent  and  inquisitor  in  Venice  as  before. 
Upon  the  death  of  pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year,  I  set  out  from  Venice 
to  visit  my  friends  at  Montalto,  apostolic  in- 

auisitor:  alarmed  by  violent  disturbances;  on 
tie  22d  of  February,  1560, 1  entered  into  of- 
fice by  virtue  of  a  brief  from  pope  Paul  FV., 
and  remained  in  it  all  June,  till  I  was  called 
to  Rome:  on  the  18th  of  July,  1560,  I  was 
made  asdstant  theologian  to  the  inquisition  of 
Rome,  and  was  sworn  into  d£ce  by  cardinal 
Alessandrino. 

(Preachings.)  I  preached  in  the  year  1540, 
I  had  not  yet  celebrated  maM»  in  Montepap 


gano,  in  the  ietn  di  Abnma  In  the  i 
1541 1  preached  at  Vogfaiera,  a  city  ofFerrara, 
while  I  was  a  student  in  Ferrara.  In  lb42  I 
preached  in  Grignano,a  town  of  the  Polesiiie  di 
Rovigo,  and  was  stodyinff  in  Ferrara.  In  the 
year  1543 1  preached  to  Uie  brotberiiood  oTBia- 
denara  (Diedo  and  Manfirone  were  living)*  and 
studied  in  Ferrara.  In  the  year  1544 1  preached 
at  Canda,  a  town  of  Badia,  and  studied  io  Bo- 
logna. In  theyear  1545 1  preached  the  festival 
sermons  in  Rimini  in  o&r  convent,  because  tke 
master  of  the  college  of  Bok^na  pre-ocoapied 
there  the  pulpit  of  Monte  Scntulo,  and  I  was 
convent  bachelor  in  Rimini.  In  the  year  1546 
I  preached  at  Macerata  di  Montefeltro,  aad 
was  convent  bachelor  in  RiminL  In  the  year 
1547 1  preached  at  St  Geminiaoo  in  Toacsny, 
and  was  convent  bachelor  in  Siena.  In  the 
year  1548  I  preached  at  St.  Miniato  at  Te- 
desco  in  Tuscany,and  was  bachelor  of  Siena. 
In  1549  I  preached  in  Ascoli  della  Marca, 
having  left  Siena  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Spaniards  introduced  by  Don  Diego  Mendoca. 
In  1550  I  preached  at  Fano,  and  was  regrat 
in  Siena.  In  1551  I  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Camerino,  bemg  conducted  by  the 
most  reverend  bishop,  and  was  regent  in 
Siena.  In  1552  1  preached  in  Rome  in  8. 
Apostoli,  and  three  most  illustrious  cardinab 
entertained  me  in  Rome,  and  I  read  thrioe 
every  week  the  epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  1553  I  preached  in  Genoa,  aid 
there  the  chapter  general  was  held,  and  I 
went  as  regent  to  Naples.  In  1554  I  preach- 
ed in  Naples  in  S.  Lorenzo,  and  was  regent 
there,  and  read  all  the  year  throoffh  the  gos- 
pel of  St  John  in  the  church,    in  the  year 

1555  I  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Pemgia, 
at  the  instance  of  cardinal  della  Corgna.    la 

1556  I  was  called  -to  Rome  to  the  cenera] 
council,  which  his  holiness  pope  Paul  IV.  nov 
began,  but  I  did  not  preach.  In  1557  I  was 
elected  inquisitor  of  Venice  and  the  dominion; 
and  as  I  had  to  sit  three  days  in  the  week  on 
the  tribunal,  I  did  not  usually  preach  but  3  (!) 
days  of  the  week  in  S.  Caterina,  in  Venice. 
In  1556  I  preached  at  S.  Apostoli  in  Venice, 
and  four  days  in  the  week  at  S.  Caterini, 
while  I  still  dischar^  the  office  of  inquisitor 
of  the  holy  inqubitton.  In  1560,  retuminf 
to  Venice  with  his  holinees's  brief,  I  remained 
there  inquisitor,  and  preached  alone  in  8. 
Caterina  as  before. 

(Commissions.)  In  1548  I  bad  from  the 
most  reverend  M^  Bartolomeo  da  Macerati, 
minister  df  la  Maroa,  a  commission  to  Fermo» 
to  liberate  from  the  vice-legate*8  prison  fia 
Leonarda  della  Repa:  I  literated  him  and 
conducted  him  to  Macerata.  In  1549  I  had 
from  the  aforesaid  reverend  father  commis- 
sions in  all  the  custody  of  Ascoli  from  Feb.  to 
Easter.  The  same  year  I  had  from  the  saoie 
a  commiasion  to  the  convent  of  Fabriano,  and 
there  I  replaced  frate  Evangelista  of  that 
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phce.  In  1560,  I  htd  from  the  flame  father 
commiflsioDfi  in  Senegaglia:  I  replaced  fim 
Nicole  in  the  bouse,  and  inspected  his  ac- 
counta  In  1561, 1  had  a  commission  from 
the  most  reverend  father-general  M^  Gia 
Jacobo  da  Montefalco  to  visit  all  the  district 
of  Montefaltro,  Cagli,  and  Urbino.  In  1552, 
I  had  from  the  mo^t  illustrious  cardinal-pro- 
tector commissions  respecting  a  suit  pending 
between  the  guardian,  fra  Tommaso  da  Pia- 
cenza,  and  one  fra  Francesco  da  Orsimo,  who 
had  cooked  in  S.  Apostolo.  The  same  year  I 
had  a  commission  from  the  most  reverend 
&ther-genenil  M>^  Giulio  da  Piacenza  to  the 
convent  of  Fermo,  and  I  deprived  Master 
Dominico  da  Montesanto  of  the  guardianship, 
and  inspected  the  accounts  of  the  procurator 
fira  Ludovico  Pontano,  and  banished  from  the 
province  fra  Ciccooe  da  Monte  dell'  Olmo  for 
navinff  inflicted  wounds  on  fra  Tommaso  of 
that  place.  In  1555, 1  had  from  the  aforesaid 
most  reverend  general  a  commission  to  go 
into  Calabria  to  act  as  minister,  because  he 
expected  to  die;  but  as  by  God's  mercy  he 
lived  I  did  not  go.  In  1557, 1  had  a  commis- 
sion respecting  Gattolino  di  Caposdistria,  re- 
specting Garzoneo  da  Veglia  and  various 
other  commissions  of  fra  Giulio  di  Capodistrta. 
In  1550,  1  was  made  commissioner  in  the 
mvince  of  S.  Antonio,  I  held  the  chapter  in 
bassano,  and  M^  Cornelio  Veneso  was  elect- 
ed minister.  In  1560, 1  was  made  apostolic 
inquisitor  in  all  the  Venetian  dominions,  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  assistant  theo- 
logian to  the  inquisition  of  Rome  the  16th  of 
Joly,  1560. 

In  the  chapter-general  of  Brescia,  1556,  I 
was  elected  promoter  to  masterships  with 
TAndria  and  with  Master  Giovanni  da  Berga- 
mo, and  eight  bachelors  promoted  by  us  were 
received  doctors  by  the  roost  reverend  general- 
master  Giulio  da  Piacenza,  that  is  to  say,  An- 
tonio da  Montalcino,  Ottaviano  da  Ravenna, 
Bonaventura  da  Gabiano,  Marc  Antonio  da 
Luffo,  Ottavianoda  Napoli,  Antonio  Panzetta 
da  radova,  Ottaviano  da  Padova,  Martiale  Ca- 
labrese.  Eight  others  promoted  but  not  re- 
ceived doctors :  Francesco  da  Sonnino,  Antonio 
da  Urbhio,  Nicolo  da  Montefalco,  Jacobo  Ap- 
pugliese,  Antonio  Boletta  da  Firenze,  (^n- 
•tantino  da  Crema,  il  Pieroontese,  and  il  Siccv- 
lino.  But  I,  by  the  authority  of  a  knight  of 
S.  Pietroda  Brescia,  admitted  doctors  Antonio 
da  Urbino,  il  Piemontese,  and  Constantino  da 
Crema.  In  May,  1558,  by  the  authority  of 
the  knight  Centani,  I  admitted  doctors  in  Ven- 
ice f>a  Paolo  da  S.  I^eone,  frate  Andrea  d'Ar- 
imino,  Giammatteo  da  tSassocorbaro,  and  fra 
Tironino  da  Lunano,  all  my  pupils.] 

60.  De  Vita  Sixti  V  ipsius  numu  emeniata. 
— Bibl  AUieri.  57  leaves.  [Life  of 
Sixtus  V.  corrected  by  himself.] 

Only  a  copy,  indeed,  but  the  mistakes  of 


the  origioal  writer  and  the  pope's  correctiona 
are  fi^uifblly  transcribed.  The  emendatione 
are  seen  over  words  run  through  with  the  pen. 

He  begins  v^ith  the  poverty  of  this  pope'fl 
parents,  who  earned  their  bread  **  alieni  par- 
vique  agri  cultura ;"  he  extols  in  particular, 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  Signora  Ca« 
milla,  who,  at  least  at  the  time  he  wrote,  waa 
very  moderate  in  her  pretensions :  **  que  ita 
se  intra  modestie  jatque  humilitatis  sue  fines 
continuit  semper,  ut  ex  summa  et  celsissima 
fortuna  fratris,  prieter  innocenti»  atque  fhi- 
galitatis  famam  et  in  relictis  sibi  a  familia  ne- 
potibus  pie  ac  liberaliter  educandis  diligentiae 
lauUem,  nihil  magnopere  cepisse  dici  possit" 
[who  always  so  contained  herself  within  the 
bounds  of  her  natural  modesty  and  humility* 
that  except  the  renown  of  innocence  and  fru- 
gality, and  the  credit  acquired  by  her  diligence 
in  oiously  and  liberally  educating  the  nephews 
left  to  her  care,  she  cannot  be  said  to  have 
derived  any  extraordinary  advantage  from  her 
brother's  pre-eminently  exalted  fortune.]  He 
describes  the  education  of  Sixtus,  his  rise, 
and  the  first  period  of  his  administration.  He 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  crying  up  the 
Christian  principle  prevailing  in  the  architect- 
ure of  Rome. 

This  little  work  must  have  been  composed 
about  the  year  1587.  It  was  the  author's  in- 
tention to  describe  also  the  succeeding  periods. 
**  Turn  dicentur  nobis  plenius,  cum  acta  ejus 
(Sixti)  majori  parata  oixline  prodere  memorie 
ex|)eriemur.  Quod  et  facturi  pro  viribus  noe- 
tris,  si  vita  suppetet,  omni  conatu  sumus ;  et 
ipse  ingentia  animo  complexus  nee  ulia  med- 
iocri  contentus  gloria  uberem  ingeniis  materi- 
am  prebiturus  e^regie  de  se  condendi  volumi- 
na  videtur."  [we  shall  speak  of  these  more 
fully  when  we  shall  attempt  to  relate  his  acts 
in  their  grander  development.  This  it  is  our 
purpose  most  earnestly  to  essay  with  all  our 
power,  if  life  be  granted  us;  wbilst.it  seems 
probable  from  the  magnificence  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  his  disdain  of  ail  but  the  loftiest 
glory,  that  he  will  afford  rich  materials  for 
many  a  splendid  volume.] 

The  most  important  question  touching  the 
MS.  before  us,  is  whether  it  was  actually  re- 
vised by  Sixtus. 

Tempesti,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
copy  in  the  Altieri  library,  possessed  a  little 
work  which  was  recommended  to  him  as  com- 
posed by  Graziani  and  revised  by  pope  Sixtus. 
He  makes  some  objections  against  it,  which 
may  possibly  be  well-founded.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, identical  with  our  work.  Tempesti 
among  other  things  points  out  the  fact  (p.  xxx.) 
that  Graziani  malces  the  pope  begin  his  first 
procession  from  S.  Apostoli,  whereas  it  set 
out  from  Araceli.  Truly  this  is  such  a  mis- 
take as  would  be  more  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  man  who  had  become  pope,  and  who  had 
the  affairs  of  this  world  on  his  shoulders,  than 
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hf  the  padre  Maestlt)  TempML  But  it  does 
not  exist  in  our  Vita,  where  it  is  stated  quite 
oorreotly:  "Vemm  ut  acceptum  divinitus 
bonorem  ab  ipso  deo  oxordiretur,  ante  omnia 
supplicationes  decrevit,  quas  ipse  cum  patri- 
bas  et  frequente  populo  pedibus  eximia  cum 
religione  obivit  a  templo  Franciscanorum  ad 
S.  Mariam  Majorem.**  [But  that  he  might 
begin  from  God  himself  the  honour  divinely 
imparted  to  him,  he  appointed  in  the  very  first 
place  solemn  prayers,  to  offer  which  he  pro- 
ceeded most  piously  on  foot  with  the  lathers 
and  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  to  S.  Mary  the 
elder.] 

We  have  besides  a  positive  evidence  for 
the  authenticity  of  our  little  work.  Another 
biographer — the  next  of  those  we  fhaW  men- 
tion— states,  that  Sixtus  had  remarked  in  the 
margin  of  certain  commentaries,  **8ororum  al- 
teram tenera  aetate  decessisse'*  [that  another 
sister  died  in  childhood.]  This  very  thing 
we  find  to  have  been  done  in  our  wotL  The 
first  author  had  written,  **  Quarum  altera  nup- 
sit^  ex  cujos  filia  Silvestrii  profluxisse  dicun- 
tor,  quos  adnumerat  suis  pontifex,  &c,^  Six- 
tos  struck  this  and  some  more  out,  and  wrote, 
**  Quarum  altera  etate  adhuc  tenera  decessit.'* 

The  second  biographer  says  further :  ••  In 
illis  coromentariis  ab  ipso  Sixto,  qui  ea  recog- 
Dovit,  adscriptum  reperi,  Sixti  matrem  Ma* 
rianam  non  quid  em  ante  conceptum  sed  paulo 
ante  editum  filiumde  futura  ejus magnitudine 
divinitus  fuisse  monitam.*'  [I  find  it  stated 
by  Sixtus  himself,  in  those  commentaries 
which  he  revised  that  his  mother  Marisna, 
not  indeed  before  her  conception,  but  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  her  son,  had  his  future 
greatness  foretold  her  fh)m  heaven.]  This 
also  we  find  in  our  MS.  The  author  had  said 
that  the  prediction  was  received  by  Peretto 
in  a  dream :  ^  nasciturum  sibi  filium  qui  ali- 
quando  ifd  summas  esset  dignitates  perven- 
turus.**  The  word  fiitber  is  struck  out,  and 
instead  of  it  is  inserted :  **  Ejus  uxor  partui 
vicina."    [His  wife  near  her  delivery.] 

Our  MS.  thus  acquires  great  authenticity ; 
it  connects  itself  directly  with  that  automph 
of  the  pope  which  we  have  mentioned.  It 
would  well  deserve  to  be  printed  in  a  separate 
form. 

51.  Sixtus  V,  Pontifex  Maximus  Bibl.  A2- 
tieri,  80  leaves. 

The  same  work  by  which  we  were  just  now 
enabled  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  fore- 
going. I  do  not  find  that  it  was  known  to 
Tempesti  or  any  other  writer. 

The  author  wrote  after  the  death  of  Sixtus. 
Already  he  complains  that  his  memory  was 
disfigured  by  many  fabulous  tales.  Sixtus  V., 
he  logins,  **  memorie  quibusdam  grats,  ali- 
quibus  invisas,  onmibus  magnce,  cum  cura  no 


bis  et  sine  ambitu  dicetor :  coram  ezpectetio 
multorum  acuit,  ambitom  senecUw  nobis  im- 
minens  prscidit'*  [The  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  of 
memory  dear  to  some,  hateful  to  others,  great- 
in  the  estimation  of  all,  shall  be  related  bjr  os 
carefully  and  without  truckling;  the  expec- 
tation oif  numbers  stimulates  our  carefulness, 
(although  the  MS.  was  never  printed)  and  im- 
pending  age  cuts  off  from  as  all  motive  for 
truckling.] 

He  considers  his  subject  of  great  import- 
ance :  **  Vix  aut  rerom  moles  major  aot  ini^ 
jorisanimi  pontifex  ullounquam  tempore  con* 
currerunt"  [Hardly  any  times  have  presents 
ed  events  of  more  vast  magnitude,  or  a  pope 
of  grander  mind.] 

In  the  first  part  of  bis  little  work  he  deta^v 
the  entire  Kfe  of  Sixtus  V.  up  to  his  accession 
to  the  papal  throne.  His  authorities  were  tbe 
biographers  above  menti<med,  letters  of  Six* 
tus  which  he  frequently  cites,  and  oral  com- 
munications from  cardinal  Paleotto,  or  from 
one  of  the  pope*s  confidential  domestics  nanoed 
Capeletto.  Many  notable  particulars  are 
mentioned  by  him. 

Chap.  L  **  Sixti  genns,  parentes,  patria.^— 
Here  we  have  tbe  strange  story  that  Sixtus 
in  bis  youth  wished  to  be  called  Crinitus  [long' 
or  thick-haired,]  and  that  he  even  went  bj 
that  name  for  a  while  in  the  convent  The 
meaning  he  attached  to  the  word  was  that  of 
a  comet,  and  he  chose  it  in  consideratioB  of 
his  hopes  of  fortune,  **  propter  speratam  sem- 
per ab  se  ob  ea  que  mox  exsequar  porimita 
nominis  et  loci  claritatem."  This  is  what  is 
alluded  to  by  the  star  in  his  armorial  bearingsL 
This  is  certainly  no  comet  He  himself  told 
Paleotto  that  the  pears  in  his  arms  designated 
his  father  (Peretti,)  the  mountains  his  native 
country:  the  lion  carrying  the  pears  was 
typical  at  once  of  magnanimity  and  benefi- 
cence. 

If.  *'Ortus  Sixti  divinitus  ejusque  futura 
magnitudo  prenunciatur.** — Sixtus  himself 
relates  that  one  night  his  father  heard  a  voice 
crying  unto  him,  **  Vade,  age,  Perette,  uxori 
jungere:  paritura  enira  tibi  filium  est,  cai 
Fclicis  nomen  impones:  is  enim  mortalium 
olim  maximus  est  futurus***  [Up !  Peretti^  go 
seek  thy  wife :  for  she  will  bear  thee  a  son, 
to  whom  thou  shalt  give  the  name  of  Felix : 
for  he  will  one  day  be  the  greatest  of  mottak.] 
A  queer  sort  of  fellow  this  Peretti  must  have 
been.  His  wife  was  then  in  tlie  service  of  the 
Diana  before  mentioned  in  the  town.  Ac  the 
instigation  of  the  prophetic  voice  he  stole  to 
her  mrough  the  fogs  of  night ;  for  he  durst  not 
show  himself  by  day  for  fear  of  his<:reditors. — 
Singular  origin  !  At  a  later  period  Peretti 
formally  reassured  his  creditors  on  the  strength 
of  his  son*s  luck»  He  used  to  say,  when  he 
had  the  child  in  his  arms,  that  he  was  carrying 
a  pope,  and  he  would  o^r  the  foot  to  bM 
neighbours  to  kiss. 
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in.  "  Nomen."— Peretto  said,  when  ol>- 
jections  were  made  to  him  against  the  name 
of  Felix:  **Baptismo  potius  quam  Felicis 
nomine  carebit:"  [Sooner  shall  he  ffo  without 
baptism  than  not  be  called  Felix.]  The  child's 
bed  once  caught  fire,  from  a  lif;ht  left  near  it : 
his  mother  runninsf  to  extinffinsh  the  flames, 
found  the  child  unhurt  and  laughing.  Some- 
what as  it  happened  to  the  child  of  Servius 
TuUius's  female  slave, — his  future  greatness 
was  foretold  by  the  flame  that  played  round 
his  head.  After  so  many  centuries,  the  mir- 
acle, or  the  belief  in  it,  was  repeated. 

IV.  "  Studia." — He  was  not  fond  of  hearing 
it  said  that  he  had  tended  swine;  and  h^  forbade  j 
the  continuance  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mentaries because  the  fact  was  stated  in  them. 
This  chapter  relates  his  first  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  how  he  gave  his  schoolmaster 
too  much  work  for  his  five  bajocchl  **  Vix 
mensem  alteram  operam  magistro  dederat, 
cum  ille  Perettum  adit,  stare  se  con ventis  posse 
negans:  tam  enim  multa  Felicem  supra  reli- 
quorum  captum  et  morem  discere  ut  sibi,  mul- 
to  plus  in  uno  illo  quam  in  ceteris  institueodis 
omnibus  laboranti,  non  expediat  maximam 
operam  minima  omniuib  mercede  consumere." 
[He  had  hardly  attended  the  schoolmaster  two 
months,  when  the  latter  went  to  Peretti,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  abide  by  the  terms 
agreed  on :  for  Felix  learned  so  many  things 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  other  boys,  and  out 
of  the  usual  course,  that  he  gave  him  more  to 
do  than  did  all  his  other  scholars  together;  it 
was  not  right,  therefore,  that  where  he,  the 
teacher,  had  the  most  labour,  he  should  have 
the  least  pay.  ]  Felix  was  rather  hardly  treats 
ed  by  fra  Salvatore.  He  had  many  a  blow 
because  he  did  not  set  his  meat  before  him 
properly.  The  poor  child  used  to  stand  on 
tiptoe,  but  he  was  so  small  that  even  thus  he 
could  hardly  reach  the  top  of  the  table. 

V.  Monastic  life. — What  we  have  related 
respecting  his  manner  of  studying  and  the  dis- 
putation at  Assisi.  The  first  fame  of  his 
preaching.  On  his  journey  he  was  stopped 
at  Belforte,  and  not  allowed  to  depart  till  he 
had  thrice  preached  to  an  enormous  concourse 
of  people. 

VI.  «*  Montalti  cum  Ghislerio  Alexandrine 
junffendi}  familiaritatis  occasia" 

vn.  *'  Per  magnam  multorum  invidiam  ad 
magnos  multosque  honores  evadit*'  [In  spite 
of  many  and  vehement  enemies,  he  arrives  at 
great  and  numerous  honours.]  He  had  much 
to  endure  in  Venice  partiularly,  where  he 
carried  out  the  printing  of  the  Index. — He 
was  once  forced  to  retire  from  the  city,  and 
was  in  doubt  whether  he  should  return.  Car- 
dinal Carpi,  his  patron  ever  since  the  dispu- 
tation of  Assissi,  gave  the  Venetian  Francis- 
cans to  understand,  that  if  Montalto  was  not 
Bufiered  to  remain  in  Venice,  not  a  man  of 
them  should  stay  there.  Notwithstanding 
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this,  he  could  not  keep  his  ground  in*  the  city. 
The  brethren  of  his  order  accused  him  before 
the  council  of  Ten  of  sowing  sedition  in  the 
republic,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  give  ab- 
solution to  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
forbidden  books  (qui  damnatos  libros  domi  re* 
tineant)  He  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  consultor  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

VIII.  '^Romante  inquisition  is  consnltor,  sui 
ordinis  procurator,  inter  theologos  congrega- 
tionis  Tridentini  concilii  adscribitur.'*  [Con- 
sultor to  the  Roman  inquisition,  proctor  of  his 
order,  he  is  enrolled  among  the  theologians 
of  the  congregation  of  the  council  of  Trent] 
— By  the  Franciscans  of  Rome,  too,  Montalto 
was  received  only  upon  the  express  recom- 
mendation of  cardinal  Carpi,  who  sent  him 
his  meals.  He  supported  him  in  every  post, 
and  on  his  death-bed  recommended  him  to 
cardinal  Ghislieri. 

IX.  "Iter  in  Hispaniam.'^  [Journey  to 
Spain.] — He  accompanied  Buoncompagno,  a^ 
terwards  Gregory  XIII.  Even  then  there 
was  but  a  bad  understanding^  between  Uiem. 
Montalto  was  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  in 
the  baggage-wagon.  "  Accedit  nonnunquam 
ut  quasi  per  injuriam  aut  necessitatem  ju- 
mento  destitutus  vehiculis  quibus  impedimen- 
ta comportabantur  deferri  necesse  fuerit" 
Mai\y  other  slights  were  added  to  this. 

X.  **  Post  honorifice  delatum  episcopatum 
per  iniquorum  hominum  calumnias  cardinala- 
tus  Montalto  maturatur.**  [After  an  honour- 
able discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  bishopric, 
Montalto*s  »]vancement  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal was  hastened  by  the  calumnies  of  wick- 
ed men.] — The  nephew  of  Pius  V.  was  also 
against  him,  **  alium  veterem  contubemalem 
evehendi  cupidus"  [desirous  of  promoting 
some  old  tavern  companion  of  his.]  Among 
other  things  it  was  told  the  pope  that  four  care- 
fully clos^  chests  had  been  seen  carried  into 
Montalto*s  chamber,  where  he  lived  in  gross 
luxury  and  splendour.  Pius  went  himself 
unexpectedly  to  the  convent  He  saw  bare 
walls,  and  asked  at  last  what  was  in  the 
chests,  which  were  still  there.  **  Books,  holy 
father,**  said  Montalto,  **  which  I  intend  to 
take  with  me  to  S.  Agatha,'* — that  was  bis 
bishopric, — and  he  opened  one  of  them.  Pins 
was  highly  pieced,  and  shortly  afler  nominat- 
ed him  a  cardinal. 

XI.  **  Montalti  dum  cardinalis  fuit  vita  et 
mores.**  [The  life  and  habits  of  Montalto 
while  he  was  a  cardinal.] — Gregory  withdrew 
his  pension,  which  was  very  ominous  of  liis 
futuro  pontificate.  **  Levis  enim  aulicorum 
quorundam  superstitio  diu  credidit,  pontifi- 
cura  animis  occultam  quandam  in  futuros 
successores  obtrectationem  insidere.**  [For 
there  has  long  been  an  idle  superstition  held 
by  some  persons  about  the  court,  that  a  cer- 
tain secret  averskm  creeps  into  the  miadaof 
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the  popes  against  those  who  will  one  day 
succeed  tbem.] 

XII.  **Fraiicifici  Peretti  c«des  inoredibili 
aoiini  sBquitate  tolerata." 

XIII.  **  Pontifex  M.  magna  patrum  con- 
aensioiie  declaratar/* 

Then  follows  the  second  part 

"  Hacteous  Sixti  vitam  per  tempera  digee- 
simus :  jam  hinc  per  species  rerum  et  capita, 
ot  justa  hominis  lestimatio  cuique  in  promptu 
sit,  exequar."  [Hitherto  we  have  treated  <^ 
the  life  of  Sixtus  in  the  order  c^  time ;  hence- 
forth I  will  arrange  his  actions  under  general 
heads,  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  means  of  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  man.  J 

There  exist,  however,  only  three  chapters 
of  this  part:  ** Gratia  in  bcnemeritoe; — 
pietas  in  Franciscanorum  ordinem;  publica 
securitas.'' 

The  last  is  by  fiir  the  most  important,  on 
account  of  the  description  of  the  times  of 
Gregory,  and  since  I  did  not  make  a  con>plete 
transcript  of  it»  I  will  at  least  give  an  ex- 
tract 

"Initio  quidem  nonnisi  qui  ob  ciedes  et 
latrocinia  proscripti  erant,  ut  vim  magistra- 
tuum  eflugerent,  genus  hoc  vits  instituerant 
ut  aqua  et  igne  prohibiti  latebrb  silvarum 
conditi  aviisque  montium  ferarum  ritu  va- 
gantes  miseram  anxiamque  vitam  furtis  pro- 
pemodum  necessariis  sustentarent  Verum 
ubi  rapine  dulcedo  et  impunit«  Qequitiae 
spes  alios  atque  alios  extremie  improbitatis 
homines  eodem  expulit,  co^it  quasi  legiti- 
mum  aliquod  vel  mercimonii  vel  artiiicii 
genus  latrocinium  frequentari»  Itaque  certis 
sub  ducibus,  quos  facinora  et  s^vitia  nobili- 
tassent,  societates  proscriptorum  etsicariorum 
ad  vim,  ciedes,  latrocinia  coibant.  Eorum 
duces  ex  audacia  vel  scelere  singulos  esti- 
mabant:  facinorosissimi  et  sevissima  ausi 
maxime  extollebantur  ac  decurtgnum  ccntu- 
rionumqoe  nominibus  militari  prope  more 
donabantur.  Hi  agros,  et  itinera  non  jam 
vago  maleficio  sed  justo  pene  imperio  infes- 
ts habebant.  ....  Deni^ue  operam  ad 
Cffidem  inimicorum,  stupra  virginum  et  alia 
a  quibus  mens  refugit,  iactiosis  hominibus  et 
scelere  alieno  ad  suam  exaturandum  libidi- 
nem  egentibus  presente  pretio  locare :  eoque 
res  jam  devenerat  ut  nemo  se  impune  peccare 
posse  crederei  nisi  cui  proscriptorum  aliquis 
et  exulum  periculum  pra)staret.  lis  fiebat 
rebus  ut  noo  mode  improbi  ad  scelera,  verum 
etiam  minime  raali  homines  ad  incolumitatem 
ejusmodi  feras  bestias  sibi  necessarias  puta- 
reiA.   ^    •    .    .Id    proceribus    et   principi- 

hus  viris  perpetuo  palam  usurpari 

Et  vero  ^ves  Jacobo  Boncompagno  suscepts 
cum  pnmariis  viris  iuimicit«  ob  violatam 
suarum  edium  immunitatem  diu  fortunam 
concnssere.  Procerum  pleriqne,  sive  quos  sbs 
alienum  exhauserat,  sive  quorum  ambitio  et 
IttKus  supra  opea  erat,  sive  qiiMm  odia  et  ulcis- 


cendi  libido  ad  croenta  consDia  lejecerant, 
non  mode  patrocinium  latronum  suscipere, 
sed  fcBdus  cum  illis  certis  conditicmibus  san- 
cire  ut  operam  illi  ad  cedem  loctr^t 
mercede  impunitatis  et  perfogii.  Qnum  quo 
quisque  sicariorura.  patrono  uteretur  notum 
esset,  si  cui  quid  surreptum.aut  per  vim  abl^ 
turn  foret,  ad  patronum  deprecatorem  con- 
fugiebatur,  qui  sequestrum  simulans,  utrinqne 
raptor,  turn  prsde  partem  a  sicariis  torn 
opens  mercedem  a  supplicibus,  aliquando 
recusantis  specie,  quod  sevissimnm  est  rt^ 
pine  genus,  cxtorquebat  Nee  defuere  qui 
ultro  adversus  mercatores  atque  pecuniosut 
eorumque  filios,  agros  etiam  et  bona  ex  desti- 
nato  immitterent,  iisque  deinde  redimendis 
ad  seque  confugientibus  operam  vondereot, 
casum  adeo  roiserantes  ut  ex  animo  mise- 
reri  credi  possent  ....  Lites  aicariorum 
arbitrio  privatis  intendebanlur,  sununitteboxH 
tur  vi  adacti  testes,  metu  alii  a  testimoDio 
dicendo  detcrrebantuv.  ....  Per  urbea 
factiones  exoriri,  distinctte  coma  et  capillitio, 
ut  hi  in  leevam,  illi  in  dexteram  partem  vd 
villos  alerent  comarum  vel  comam  a  froote 
demitterent  Multi,  ut  fidein  partium  alicui 
addictam  firmarent,  exores  necabant,  ut  filial* 
sorores,  aihnes  eorum  inter  quos  censeri  vel* 
lent  ducerent,  alii  consanguinearum  viroi 
clam  seu  palam  tru^idabant,  ut  illas  iis  quoa 
in  suas  partes  adiegerant  coUocarent  Vol- 
gare  ea  tempestate  fuit  ut  cuique  sive  fbnoa 
seu  opes  mulieris  cujuscunque  placuiaeent, 
earn  procerum  aliquo  interprete  vel  invitii 
cognatis  uxorem  duceret :  neque  raro  accidit 
ut  pnedivites  nobilesque  homines  exulum 
abjectissimis  et  rapto  viventibus  grand!  cum 
dote  filias  collocare  vel  earum  indotatas  fili&i 
ipei  sibi  juseo  matrimonio  jungere  cogerentur. 
....  Sceleratissimi  homines  tribuntlia 
constituere,  forum  indicere,  judicia  exercere, 
sontes  apud  se  accusare,  testibus  urgere, 
tormentis  veritatem  extorquere,  denique  so* 
lemni  formula  damnare :  alios  veroa  legitimif 
magistratibus  in  vincula  conjectos,  causa  per 
prorem  (procuratorem)  %pud  se  dicta,  absol- 
vere,  eorum  accusatores  ac  judices  poBoa 
talionis  condemnare.  Coram  damnatos  pro- 
sens  poena  sequebatur:  si  quid  statutum  in 
absentes  foret,  tantisper  mora  erat  dum 
sceleris  ministri  interdum  cum  mandatis 
perecriptis  riteque  obsignatis  circummitteran- 
tur,  qui  per  veram  vim  agerent  quod  legon 
ludibrio  agebatur.  ....  Dominos  et  re* 
ges  se  .C9JUS  collibuisset  provincic,  ne  so- 
lennibus  quidem  inaugurationum  parcen- 
tes,  dixere  multi  et  scripsere.  •  •  •  ^  Noo 
semel  sacra  supellectile  e  templis  direpta, 
augustissimam  et  sacratissimam  euchanstism 
in  silvas  ac  latibula  asportarunt,  qua  ad 
magica  flagitia  et  execramenta  abutereo- 
tur.  ....  Mollitudo  Gregorian!  imperii 
malmn  in  pejus  convertiL  Secariorum  ami* 
titudo  iafinitat  qu»  ikcile  ex  rapto  cupiditati- 
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bus  conniventiam  vel  in  speciem  tantum 
irascentiam  mintstroniTn  largitiones  suffice- 
ret  Publica  fide  Becuritas  Tel  petentibus 
concessa  vel  sponte  ablata :  arci6us,  oppidis, 
militibus  prrcficiebantur.  Eos,  velut  ab  egre- 
po  facinore  reduces,  multitiido,  quocunque 
irent,  spectando  effusa  mirabatur,  kadabat 

[Originally,  indeed,  none  but  those  who 
were  proscribed  for  murder  and  robbery 
adoptea  this  kind  of  life,  to  escape  from  the 
bands  of  justice ;  forbidden  fire  and  water, 
lurking  in  the  shades  of  the  forest,  prowling 
like  wild  beasts  in  the  mountain  wilderness, 
and  sustaining  a  miserable  and  anxious 
existence  by  almost  necessary  thefts.  But 
when,  by  and  by,  numbers  of  depraved  men 
were  allured  to  the  same  course  by  the  lust 
of  rapine  and  the  hope  of  impunity,  highway 
robbery  began  to  be  followed  as  though  it 
were  a  legitimate  profession  or  trade.  Thus 
companies  of  bandits  and  assassins  combined 
for  purposes  of  violence,  bloodshed,  and  plun- 
der, under  leaders  noted  for  their  crimes  and 
cruelty.  By  these  leaders  'their  followers 
were  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  several 
deffrees  of  daring  or  guilt ;  the  most  criminal, 
and  those  who  had  perpetrated  the  greatest 
atrocities,  were  held  in  the  highest  honour, 
and  endowed  with  titles  of  command  almost 
in  military  style.  They  infested  the  rural 
districts  and  the  roads,  not  as  mere  desultory 
marauders,  but  almost  as  regular  conquer- 
ors. ....  Finally,  they  hired  out  their 
services  for  the  assassination  of  enemies,  the 
pollution  of  virgins,  and  other  loathsome 
iniquities,  which  they  were  ready  to  perftwm 
for  a  sum  in  hand  on  behalf  of  those  whose 
villany  needed  the  help  of  desperate  hands : 
and  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  no 
one  thought  he  could  transgress  the  law  with 
impunity  unless  he  had  the  protection  of  some 
of  the  outlaws.  The  consequence  was,  that 
such  savage  beasts  were  thought  necessary, 
—not  merely  by  bad  men,  as  agents  of  their 
crimes,  but  even  by  men  by  no  means  de- 
prayed, — as'guardians  and  defenders 

This  became  an  open  and  established  cus- 
tom with  the  nobles Giacopo 

Buoncompa^o  was  long  harassed  by  the 
violent  hostilities  he  brought  upon  himself  at 
the  hands  of  great  men,  the  immunities  of 
whose  houses  he  had  violated.  Numbers  of 
the  nobility, — such  as  were  laden  with  debt, 
or  whose  ambition  and  luxury  went  beyond 
their  means,  or  who  were  driven  to  deeds  of 
bloodshed  by  their  feuds  and  their  vengeful 
passions, — not  only  became  the  patrons  of 
banditti,  but  entered  into  regular  compacts 
"with  them,  bargaining  that  they  should  do 
murder  for  them  in  consideration  of  impunity 
and  shelter.  When  it  was  known  who  was 
the  special  patron  of  the  several  outlaws, 
those  who  had  been  pilfered  or  openly  robbed, 


addressed  themselves  to  the  patron,  who, 
pretending  to  interest  himself  for  the  injured 
party,  became  doubly  a  plunderer,  receiving 
a  part  of  the  booty  from  the  robbers,  ana 
extorting  a  fee  for  his  pains  from  those  who 
besought  his  aid ;  the  cruellest  of  all  forms  of 
plunder,  sometimes  made  still  more  atrociooi 
by  a  h3rpocritical  show  of  refusal.  Some  Uiere 
were  even  who,  after  preconcerting  attacks 
on  merchants  and  men  of  wealth,  their  sons, 
their  estates  and  their  goods,  made  a  profit  of 
their  services  in  negotiating  a  ^ansom,  af> 
fecting  all  the  while  such  pity  for  the  sufi^er- 
ers,  one  would  have  thought  they  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  hearts Law- 
suits were  brought  against  individuals,  the 
decision  of  which  lay  with  banditti ;  wit- 
nesses were  brought  forward  and  compelled 
to  swear  what  was  dictated  to  them ;  others 

were   terrified    from    appearing. 

Factions  arose  in  the  cities,  distinguished  by 
their  head-dresses  and  way  of  wearing  the 
hair,  whether  combed  to  the  right  side  or  to 
the  lefl,  whether  gathered  up  into  knots  or 
let  fall  down  in  fh)nt  Many,  to  prove  them- 
selves staunch  to  the  party  thej  had  adopted, 
killed  their  wives  that  they  might  marry  Uie 
daughters,  sisters,  or  kinswomen  of  those 
among  whom  they  wished  to  be  enrolled; 
others  murdered  the  husbands  bf  their  female 
relations  privately  or  openly,  that  they  might 
have  them  united  to  the  members  of  their 
own  fkction.  It  was  a  commoi^ thing  at  that 
period  for  a  man  to  procure*  for  his  wife, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  scSie  noble- 
man, any  woman  whose  beauty  or  wealth 
attracted  him,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  family ;  nor  did  it  seldom  hap- 
pen that  men  of  great  wealth  and  high  birth 
were  obliged  to  give  their  daughters  in  mar^ 
riage  with  large  dowries  to  the  lowest  outlaws 
and  thieves,  or  themselves  to  take  in  mar- 
riage the  penniless  daughters  of  those  mis- 
creants. The  worst  criminals  constituted 
themselves  judges,  held  courts,  heard  plead- 
ings, summoned  accused  parties  before  them, 
called  witnesses  against  them,  put  them  to 
the  torture,  and  finally  passed  sentence  on 
them  in  judicial  form:  on  the  other  hand 
they  would  try  by  attorney  persons  committed 
to  prison  by  the  lawful  magistrates,  acquit 
them,  and  sentence  their  judges  and  accusers 
to  punishment  according  to  the  lex  talionis. 
Sentence  was  forthwith  executed  upon  such 
as  were  tried  in  person ;  whatever  was 
decreed  against  absent  parties  sufi^red  no 
longer  delay  than  was  necessary  for  sending 
out  the  ministers  of  crime  with  warrants  duly 
made  out  and  sealed,  to  finish  the  legal  farce 

with   tragic    reality Many  called 

and  subscribed  themselves  lords  and  kings 
of  such  and  such  provinces,  not  even  omit- 
ting the  ceremonies  of  inauguration.  .... 
Upon  more  thta  one  occasion  they  carried 
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the  holy  oteotik  plundeied  fmo  the  dnncfaes,  J 
and  the  most  revered  mod  sacred  eacfaari&t! 
into  the  forests  and  cavea,  to  desecrate  them  | 
to  the  oae  of  magical  aboDuiiatk»8.  .  .  .  The 
weaJmesi  of  Gr^oryV  govemment  aggravat- 
ed the  mkchieC  The  immense  Dumbers  of  the 
baodiu  cootnhated  too  tempting  an  amount 
of  bribes  to  the  public  senrants  who  coin 
nived  at  their  doings,  or  only  made  a  show 
of  discountenancing  them.  Amnesty  was 
granted  to  some  and  assumed  by  others;  they 
were  put  in  command  of  fortresses,  towns, 
and  soldiers.  Wherever  they  went  they 
were  eztoUed  by  admiring  crowds,  like  men 
returning  from  the  achievment  of  some  grand 
exploit] 

92.  Mewwrie  id  fmUificato  di  Sisto  V.^ 
Jdtieri  xiv.  a  iv.  foL  480  leaves.  [Me- 
moirs of  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.] 

This  circumstantial  work  is  not  quite  new 
and  unknown.  Tempesti  had  a  copy  of  it 
taken  from  the  archives  of  the  capitol,  and 
names  as  its  author  the  Anonimo  Capitolino. 

But  Tempesti  is  highly  unjust  to  the  work. 
He  copies  from  it  in  numberless  places,  and 
vet  in  the  general  judgment  p»>nounced  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  he  denies  it  all  credibi- 
lity. 

It  is  nevertheless  unquestionably  the  best 
work  on  the  history  of  Sixtus  V. 

The  author  was  in  possession  of  the  most 
important  do^roents.  This  is  selfe^ident 
from  his  y  rrative :  he  also  says  as  much  him- 
self (e.  g.  as  to  Crerman  affiurs) :  ^  mi  risolvo 
di  narrar  minutamente  quanto  ne  trovo  in 
lettere  e  relationi  autentiche.** 

He  gives  the  most  exact  information  res- 
pecting the  financial  measures  of  Sixtus  V., 
going  through  them  one  by  one.  Yet  he  goes 
to  work  with  much  discretion  in  this  matter. 
**  Gli  venivano,'*  he  says,  ^  proposte  inventioni 
stravagantissime  ed  horrende,  ma  tutte  sotto 
&ccia  molto  humana  di  raccor  danari,  le  quali 
per  esser  tali  non  ardisco  di  metter  in  carta 
tutte,  ma  sole  alcune  poche  vedute  da  me  nelle 
lettere  originali  degl  inventorL'*  [The  most 
extravagant  and  startling  devices  were  pro- 
posed to  him,  but  all  under  the  very  plausible 
pretext  of  raising  money:  such  being  their 
character,  I  do  not  venture  to  commit  them 
all  to  paper,  but  onlv  some  few  of  them  which 
I  have  seen  detailed  in  the  original  letters  of 
the  inventors.] 

He  had  written  a  life  of  Gregory  Xm. 
which  may  have  been  the  reason  that  he  was 
taken  for  Maffei,  though  in  other  respects  I 
can  find  no  grounds  for  identifying  him  with 
that  Jesuit 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  work  is  but  a  fragment 
The  earlier  events  are  wanting  from  uie  be- 
ginning. They  had  been  written,  but  the 
work,  at  least  our  MS.  copy,  breaks  off  in  the 


middle  of  a  sentence.  TTie  meawires  of  the 
first  years  of  the  pope*s  reign  are  next  gooe 
through,  but  the  author  gets  do  Ibrtlier  thui 
1587. 

We  might  pot  up  with  the  first  deficieacj, 
since  we  have  so  much  other  and  good  infor- 
matioo;  but  the  want  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
w<H-k  is  very  sorely  felt  It  is  a  kind  of  Euro- 
pean history,  whidi  the  author  comptJed  fivmi 
reallv  trustworthy  accoanta.  No  donbc  we 
should  have  had  fiitxn  him  much  valuable  intel- 
ligence respecting  the  vear  1568,  the  mmmms 
cUmaciericms  of  the  world. 

Observe  how  raUooally  he  cxptcsBcs  himaelf 
in  the  beginning  of  his  work. 

**  Non  ho  lasciata  via  per  cui  potcasi  tnr 
lame  di  vero  che  non  abbia  coo  molta  dili^eosi 
et  arte  apertami  et  indefessamente  csmminata, 
come  si  vedrji  nel  racconto  che  faccio  deile 
scritture  e  relationi  delle  quali  mi  son  servito 
nella  tessitura  di  questa  istoria.  Prego  dio^ 
autore  e  padre  d'ogni  verita,  sicome  mi  ba 
dato  ferma  volonta  di  non  dir  mai  bura,  per 
ingannare,  cosi  mi  conceda  lume  di  non  air  ooat 
il  false  con  easere  ingannato."  [There  was 
no  way  by  which  I  could  come  at  the  light  of 
truth  that  I  fiuled  to  enter  upon  with  moch 
diligence  and  scrutiny,  and  to  pursue  inde&ti- 
gably,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  account  I  give 
of  the  writings  and  reports  of  which  I  have 
made  use  in  the  texture  of  this  history.  I 
pray  God,  the  Author  and  Father  of  all  truth, 
that  as  He  has  given  me  the  determined  de- 
sire never  set  down  a  lie  with  a  view  to  deceive 
others,  so  in  like  manner  He  may  grant  me 
light  never  to  say  what  is  false  through  being 
nupelf  deceived.  J 
^  prayer  quite  worthy  of  ahistonan. 

He  concludes  at  the  election  of  cardinals  in 
1587  with  the  words :  **  £  le  speranze  speaso 
contrarie  alle  proprie  apparenze.'* 

I  have  adopted  a  great  number  of  his  state- 
ments afler  comparing  them  with  other  autho- 
rities: to  set  down  what  may  yet  remain 
would  lead  too  far  for  the  compass  of  this 
worL 

53.  SixH  V  Ponti/icis  Maximi  vita  a  GuUb 
Gualterio  Sangenesino  deicripta,  M8. 
der  Bibl  AUien  VIU.  F.  1.  54  leaves. 
[Life  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  by  Guide  Gualterio 
Sangenesino.] 

Tempesti  speaks  of  a  diary  relatii^  to  the 
times  of  Sixtus  V.  by  an  author  of  this  name. 
He  is  the  same  who  wrote  the  biography 
before  us,  in  which  he  mentions  the  former 
work.  He  was  specially  rewarded  by  Sixtoi 
for  his  exertions. 

The  copv  in  the  Altieri  palace  is  very  au- 
thentic and  perhaps  unique.  It  contains  anno> 
tations  in  the  author*s  own  hand.  He  says  in 
it,  **  Me  puero  cum  in  patria  mea  Sangeno,^ 
dzic,  80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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He  wrote  it  riiortly  after  the  death  of  Six- 
tus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Clement 
VIII.  whom  he  often  alludes  ta  He  mentions 
that  the  news  of  Henry  IV.'s  conversion  to 
Catholicism  had  just  arrived  as  he  wrote,  so 
that  we  may  confidently  assign  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  year  1593. 

The  author  is  particularly  worthy  of  credit 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Peretti 
family :  Maria  Felice,  the  daughter  of  Signora 
Camilla,  was  brought  up  in  Sangeno;  the 
author's  wife  was  her  familiar  fViend;  he  him- 
self was  intimately  acquainted  with  Antonio 
Bosio,  the  secretary  of  cardinal  Carpi,  Mon- 
talto*s  first  patron:  **8umma  mihi  cum  eo 
necessitudo  intercedebat" 

Accordingly  hi»  information  respecting  the 
earlier  circumstances  of  the  pope's  life  is  par- 
ticulariy  good. 

He  devotes  to  them  the  first  part  of  his  book. 

He  acquaints  us  how  Fra  Felice  first  be- 
came known  to  Paul  IV-  When  a  minorite 
church  in  the  March  took  fire,  the  host  escap- 
ed uninjured.  Some  special  circumstances 
must  have  been  connected  with  the  fiict ;  at 
any  rate  a  grand  consultation  was  held  on  the 
subject,  at  which  were  present  the  cardinal 
inquisitors,  the  general  of  orders,  and  many 
other  prelates.  Cardinal  Carpi  brought  Mon- 
talto  with  him,  and  msisted  upon  it  that  his 
favourite  should  also  be  allowed  to  state  his 
opinion.  Montalto  gave  one  that  every  body 
thought  the  best :  Carpi  left  the  assembly  in 
great  satisfaction.  '*ln  ejus  sententiam  ab 
omnibus  item  est  Surgens  cardinalis  Car- 
pensis  dixit :  Probe  noram  quem  virum  hue 
adduzissem." 

The  account  of  his  Aristotelian  labours  is 
interesting. 

The  edition  of  Posius,  who  was  in  fact  a 
pupil  of  Montalto's,  is  directly  ascribed  by 
Gualterius  to  the  latter.  **  Aristotelis  Aver- 
roieque  opera  ex  pluribus  antiquis  bibliothecis 
exemplaria  nactus  emendavit,  expurgavit,  ap- 
toque  ordine  in  tomos,  ut  vocant,  undecim 
digessit  Mediam  et  magnam  Averrois  in 
libros  poateriorem  ezpositionem  apta  distribu- 
tione  Aristotelis  textui  accommodavit:  me- 
diam Averrois  expoeitionem  in  7  metaphysi- 
cor um  libros  invenit,  exposuit,  ejusdem  Aver- 
rois epitomata  qussita  et  epiBtola[8  suis  restituit 
locis,  solutionibus  contradictionum  a  doctis- 
simo  Zunara  editis  centum  addidit  [Having 
procured  copies  of  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  in 
several  ancient  libraries,  he  amended  their 
text,  and  arranged  the  works  in  due  order  in 
eleven  volumes.  He  fitly  adapted  the  com- 
mentary of  Averrhoes  to  Uie  text  of  Aristotle : 
he  discovered  the  commentary  of  Averrhoes 
on  seven  books  of  metaphysics,  edited  them, 
and  restored  to  their  places  the  epitomata 
quesita  and  the  epistles  of  the  said  Averrhoes ; 
and  he  added  one  hundred  solutions  of  contra- 
dictions to  those  published  by  the  very  learned 


Zunara]  m  which  the  contradictions  between 
Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  were  reconciled. 

He  then  paints  the  character  of  his  hera 
"  Magnanimus  dignoscebatur,  ad  iram  tamen 
pronus.  Somni  potens :  cibi  parcissimns :  in 
otio  nunquam  visus  nisi  aut  de  studiis  aut  de 
negotiis  meditans."  [Magnanimous,  but  prone 
to  anger.  Not  a  slave  to  sleep :  very  ft-ugal 
in  food :  he  was  never  seen  to  pass  a  leisure 
moment  unoccupied  with  the  thoughts  of  study 
or  business.] 

So  he  arrives  at  the  conclave.  Thereupon 
he  begins  to  describe  the  acts  of  Sixtus  under 
the  categories  of  his  several  virtues :  **  Reli- 
gio,  Pietas,  Justitia,  Fortitude,  Magnificentia, 
Providentia." 

Singular  as  is  this  classification,  we  never- 
theless meet  with  many  fine  passages  as  we 
proceed. 

Gualterius  labours  eamestlv  to  defend  the 
pope  from  the  accusations  made  against  him 
on  account  of  his  taxes.  But  let  us  hear  how 
he  does  it  **  Imprimis  ignorare  videntnr,  pon* 
tificem  Romanum  non  in  nostras  solum  fiicul- 
tates  sed  in  nos  etiam  ipsos  imperium  habere." 
[In  the  first  place  they  seemed  not  to  know 
that  the  pope  of  Rome  s  sovereign  authority 
extends  not  onlyover  our  means  out  over  our 
very  selves.]  What  would  the  present  age 
say  to  such  a  doctrine  of  political  rights  1 

He  devotes  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
arehitectural  works  of  Sixtus,  and  is  very  in- 
teresting in  his  remarks  on  the  subject 

He  describes  the  condition  of  the  old  Late- 
ran.  **£rat  aula  permagna  qnam  coocilii 
aolam  vocabant;  erant  porticus  traetusque 
cum  sacellius  nonnullis  et  cubiculis  ab  aula 
usque  ad  S.  Sabe  quam  S.  Salvatoris  capellam 
vocant  Erant  &  scalarum  gradus  et  portions 
vetustissima  e  qua  veteres  pontifices,  qui  Late- 
ranum  incolebant,  populo  benedicebant  JEjdea 
illiB  veteres  maxima  populi  veneratione  celeb- 
rari  solebant,  cum  in  illis  non  pauca  monu- 
menta  esse  crederentur  Hierosolymis  usque 
deportatA.  Sed  fortasse  res  in  superstitionem 
abierat :  itaque  Sixtus,  justisdecausis  ut  cre- 
dere par  est,  servatis  quibusdam  probatoribus 
monumentis,  Sanctis  seal  is  alio  translatis,  om- 
nia demolitus  est"  [There  was  a  very  large 
hall  called  the  hall  of  the  council  (no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  Lateran  councils  down  to  the 
time  of  Leo  JC.) :  there  were  porticoes  and 
galleries  with  some  shrines  and  cells  from  the 
hall  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Saba,  called  the  chapel 
of  S.  Salvatore.  There  were  steps  of  holy 
stairs  and  a  very  ancient  portico  from  which 
the  pontiffs  of  old,  who  mhabited  the  Lateran, 
used  to  bless  the  people.  This  ancient  edifice 
used  to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 
the  people,  since  it  con  tamed  no  few  monu- 
mental relics  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem.  Possibly,  however,  the  mat- 
ter had  degenerated  into  superstition ;  Sixtus, 
therefore,  upon  good  grounds,  as  we  are  bound 
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tor  believe,  preserving   the  more  anthentie 
monaments,  and  transferring  the  bolj  stairs ' 
elsewhere,  destroyed  a]l  the  resti  ; 

The  anthor,  we  see,  sohmits,  not  he  feels 
the  wrong.  [ 

His  description  of  St  Peter's  as  it  then ' 
•tood  (1593)  is  no  less  remarkable. 

**  In  Vaticano  tholmn  raaximom  tholosqne 
mioores  atque  adeo  sacellum  majus  quod  ma- ' 
jorem  capellam  vocant  aliaqae  minora  sacella 
et  edificationem  totara  novi  temfdi  Petro' 
Apo^olo  dicati  penitas  absolvit  At  plumbeis  | 
t^ere  laminis,  omamentaque  qna;  aniroo  des- 
tinarat  adhibere,  tempiiqoe  pavineDta  ster- 
aere  noo  potuit,  morte  sublatus.  At  que 
supersont  Clemens  VIII  persecu tarns  perfec- 
tarusqne  creditor,  qni  tholom  ipsum  plumbeis 
jam  eontexit  laminis,  sanctissime  cmcis  vexil- 
lum  cneum  inauratum  imposuit,  templi  illius 
pavimentum  jam  implevit,  equavit,  stravit  pul- 
cherrime,  toUqoe  templo  aptando  et  exornando 
diligentissimam  dat  operam :  cum  veroex  Mi- 
chaelis  Angeli  forma  erit  absolutum,  antiqui- ' 
tatem  omnem  cito  superabit"  [He  completely 
finished  the  great  roof  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
lesser  roofs,  and  likewise  the  larger  chapel,  he- 
aides  other  lesser  chapels,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing of  the  new  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter 
the  Apostle.  But  death  prevented  his  covering 
the  roof  with  lead  as  he  had  intended,  and 
laying  down  the  floor  of  the  church.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  Clement  VIII.  will 
carry  out  what  is  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  the  work :  he  has  clothed  the  dome  with 
lead,  raised  above  it  the  blessed  cross  in  gilded 
brass,  and  filled  up,  levelled,  and  very  beau- 
tifully covered  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  he 
is  diligently  pursuing  the  finishing  and  deco- 
ration of  the  whole  edifice:  when  it  shall 
have  been  fully  executed  after  the  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo,  its  superiority  to  tdl  the  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity  will  be  readily  admitted.] 

There  was  still,  we  see,  nothing  more  in- 
tended than  to  carry  out  Michael  Angelo's 
plan,  and  it  would  seem  that  all  had  been 
already  actually  accomplished  (penitus  absol- 
vit) 

We  had  above  a  remarkable  notice  of  the 
eolossal  statues.    I  will  here  add  another. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  the  piazza  on  the 
roonte  Quirinale.  He  says  of  the  improve- 
ments made  there  by  Sixtus  V. :  •*  Ornavit 
perenni  fente  et  marmoreis  Praziteli^  et  Phi- 
die  equis,  quos  vetustate  cum  eonun  rectori- 
bus  defbrmatos  una  cum  baai  marmorea  in 
pristinam  fbrmam  concinnavit  et  e  vetere  sede 
ante  Constantini  thermas  in  alteram  arete  par- 
tem prope  S.  Pauli  monachorum  edes  traos- 
tulit^'  [He  adorned  the  piazza  with  a  peren- 
nial fountain,  and  with  the  marble  horses  of 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  The  horses  and  their 
managers  havin^r  been  disfigured  by  age,  he 
restored  them  with  their  marble  bases  to  their 
original  fbrm,  and  removed  them  from  their 


old  site  opposite  the  baths  of  Coostaatine  to 
another  part  of  the  piazza  near  the  monasteiy 
of  St  Paul.]  In  the  older  copies  also,  one  of 
which  is  reproduced  by  M ier  (Geschidite  der 
Kunst,  ii.  299,  and  copies  annexed,  plate  xr.], 
the  colossal  statues  appear  in  a  very  mutilated 
form ;  pretty  much  as  they  are  described  hj 
our  Venetians  (see  page  406).  It  is  manifest 
they  first  acquired  their  present  shape  under 
Sixtus  V. 

54  Oidesini  Viia  9ixH  F.  V&tic.  543a  122 
leaves.] 

A  MS.  with  no  particular  title;  the  fint 
leaf  contains  the  fbllowtng  dedication. 

**  Sanctissimo  patri  Sixto  V  pontifici  mazi- 
mo,  vigilantissimo  ecclesie  dei  pastori,  profi- 
dissimo  principi,  sapientissimo  universe  rei* 
publice  christianc  moderatori  et  rectori,  coot- 
mentariimn  hoc  de  vita  rebusque  ab  eo  io  rd- 
gulos  annos  diesque  publice  et  pOntificie  actis 
gestisque  distribntum  ac  Inculenter  scriptom 
Petrus  Galesinus  magno  et  summo  benigniasi- 
moque  patrono  singularis  in  ilium  pietatis  it- 
que  observantie  ergo  in  perpetuum  dicarit" 

These  words  riiow  that  it  is  rather  an  edo- 
gium,  than  a  biography,  we  have  before  m. 

The  author  thinks  it  wmthy  of  note  that 
Sixtus  was  the  fourth  child  born  to  his  parents: 
"  sol  enim  quarto  die  creatus  est ;"  [for  the 
sun  was  created  on  the  fourth  day:]— «»J 
that  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  day  of  the 
founding  of  Rome. 

The  narrative  of  the  pope's  earlier  yean  is 
very  fragmentary.  It  affords  mother  instance 
in  proof  that  the  character  of  a  young  mm  rf 
talents  attains  its  best  growth  under  poverty 
and  rigid  discipline.  In  the  Peretti  family 
the  mother's  rule  was  severe.  ••  Matris  metn, 
cum  aliquid  mali  se  corameruisse  videret,  ifi 
onmes  partes  corporis  se  excitavit"  FWhes- 
ever  he  had  committed  a  fiiult,  he  shook  iB 
every  limb,  for  fear  of  his  nH>ther.] 

His  labours  in  his  villa  are  mentiowd 
•*  Opus  manu  fkciebat,  ita  ut  vel  hortos  cote- 
ret,  vel  arbores  sereret,  aut  aliqua  ratiooe» 
instar  diligentissimi  agricole,  egregi®  i^ 
tionis  opera  consereret,  interlocaret"  P* 
wrought  with  his  hands,  cultivating  bis  gt^ 
den,  planting  his  trees,  and  practising  all  the 
most  ing^iious  arts  of  the  most  diligent  ha^- 
bandmen.] 

In  all  the  acts  of  his  pontificate,  the  strict 
religious  spirit  to  which  Sixtus  V.  wrres- 
der^  himself  was  conspicuously  displayed, tf 
for  instance  in  his  buildings:  "uturbis^^ 
et  idolatriiB  shnulacra,  inanis  et  false  glo"^ 
insanarumque  superstition um  monuments,  ta* 
hue  in  urbe  jam  diu  nimis  inveterata  qnidMJ 
rorum  olim  Romanarum  a  christianocoltaw- 

horrentiuro  curioaitate, ad  c*^"*^ 

pietatis  omamentum  pertraheret:"  [convert- 
ing into  ornaments  of  Christian  piety  ^ 
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works  of  the  city,  and  the  idolatrous  images, 
moDuments  of  a  vain  and  false  glory,  and  of 
insane  superstitions,  hitherto  preserved  hy  a 
too  long  inveterate  idle  admiration  of  an- 
cient Roman  things  abhor/eat  to  Christian 
worship.] 

The  orij^n  of  the  I^teran  palace.  "  Pon- 
fex  cum  vix  cubiculum  inveniret  quo  se  reci- 
peret,  continue  jussit  ledes  pontificia  majes- 
tate  dignas  in  Laterano  extrui :  valde  enim 
ahsurdum  absonumque  duxit  basilicam  Later- 
anensem,  omnium  ecclesiarum  matrem,  pro- 
prium  pontificis  Romani  episcopatum,  eedes 
i^on  habere  que  cum  tanta  episcopatus  digni- 
tate  convenirenU"  [The  pope  finding  hardly 
a  chamber  to  lodge  in,  immediately  ordered  a 
palace  to  be  built  on  the  Lateran  worthy  of 
the  papal  majesty:  for  he  thought  it  very  ab- 
surd and  inconsistent,  that  the  Lateran  ba- 
sOica,  the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  the  spe- 
cial episcopate  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  should 
not  have  a  palace  befitting  such  high  episcopal 
dignity.] 

On  the  whole,  he  considers  Rome  very  reli<* 
^ious.  **  Dat  magna  pietatis  et  integritatis 
indicia.  Clericorum  disciplina  fere  est  ad 
pristinos  sanctissimos  mores  restituta,  ratio 
divini  cultusadministratioquesacrarum  sdium 
ad  probatum  veterem  morem  plane  perdue ta. 
....  Ubique  in  ipsis  ecclesiis  genuflexiones : 
ubique  in  omni  fere  urbis  regione  fideles  qui 
sacra  ilia  sexta  feria  (Good  Friday)  infinitis 
verberibus  miserandum  in  modum  propria 
terga  ita  lacerabant  ut  sanguis  in  terram 
usque  defluxerit/'  [It  gives  great  proofs  of 
piety  and  integrity.  The  discipline  of  the 
clei^y  is  nearly  restored  to  the  primitive  holy 
standard  ;  divine  worship  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  holy  edifices  are  conducted  in  full 
accordance  with  the  ancient  approved  ways. 
•  •  .  Everywhere,  in  the  churches  themselves, 
there  are  genuflexions;  everywhere,  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  city,  there  are  num- 
bers of  the  faithful,  who  on  Good  Friday  pite- 
ously  lacerate  their  own  backs  with  such  se- 
vere floggings,  that  the  blood  runs  down  to 
the  ground.] 

65.  Vita  Sixti  V  anonyma,     Vatica  n.  5663. 

Only  a  few  leaves  on  the  youth  of  Sixtus  V. 
His  name  Felix  is  traced  to  a  dream  his  fa- 
ther had. 

56.  Relatione  alpapa  Sisto  V.  41  lea\''es.  [Re- 
port to  Sixtus  v.] 

By  a  member  of  the  curia  who  did  not  visit 
the  palace,  and  who  learned  no  more  than  was 
known  to  every  one.  It  was  originally  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend  who  wished  to  be  informed 
respecting  the  acts  of  Sixtus,  and  afterwards 
to  that  pope  himself. 

In  works  like  this,  written  by  ordinary  peo- 


ple, who  only  accidentally  step  out  from 
among  the  multitude,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  general  influence  exercised  by  a 
government  on  the  great  body  of  the  public. 

In  the  little  work  before  us,  written  through- 
out in  the  stricter  religious  spirit  that  began 
to  prevail  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — we  are  struck  by  the  powerfiil  im- 
pression produced  by  the  transformation  of 
the  heath.en  monuments  into  Christian. 

«<  Le  croci  santissime  in  cima  delle  guglie 
e  le  statue  delii  prencipi  apostolici  sopra  le 
colonne  scancellano  la  memoria  delle  antiche 
idolatrie, ....  come  '•anco  che  la  croce  posta 
in  mano  della  statua  sopra  la  torre  di  Campi- 
doglio  significante  Roma  ci  mostra  che  hoggi 
Roma  cioe  il  papa  non  opra  la  spada  per  sog- 
^iogare  il  mondo  a  guisa  d'infideli  imperatori 
Uomani  ma  la  croce  per  salutiferogiomodell' 
universe."  [The  holy  crosses  on  the  tope  of 
the  obelisks,  and  the  statues  of  the  apostolic 
leaders  upon  the  columns,  cancel  the  memory 

of  the  ancient  idolatry So  too  the  cross 

placed  in  the  hand  of  the  statue  over  the  torre 
di  Campidoglio,  signifying  Rome,  shows  that 
now-a-days  Rome — that  is,  the  pope— does  not 
wield  the  sword  to  subjugate  the  world  in  the 
manner  of  the  infidel  emperors  of  Rome,  but 
the  cross,  for  the  blessing  and  light  of  all  man- 
kind.] It  is  striking  how  popular  were  these 
notions  of  the  spiritual  dominion  even  among 
people  of  little  consideration.  The  author  de- 
nies, further  on,  that  the  pope  thought  of  giv- 
ing himself  importance  m  the  eyes  of  sove- 
reigns by  means  of  his  treasure,  as  some  said 
in  order  to  appear  very  wise, — "  per  easer  sa- 
vione ;"  he  had  no  need  of  this:  his  intentioa 
was  rather  to  have  the  means  of  rewarding 
obedient  princes,  and  chastising  the  disob^ 
dient  "  Col  tesoro  castigheri  i  prencipi  ri- 
belli  di  santa  chiesa,  et  ajuter^  i  prencipi  ob- 
bedienti  nelle  imprese  cattoliche."  He  aj^ 
plauds  Sixtus  for  his  excommunication  of 
Henry  IV.  **  Subito  fatto  papa  ricorse  a  dio 
per  ajuto,  e  poi  priv6  del  regno  di  Navarra 
quelle  scellerato  re  eretico, .  . . .  e  con  queste 
armi  spiritual!  principalmente  i  papi  hanno 
disfatti  e  fatti  miperatori  e  re."  [Immedi- 
ately on  becoming  pope  he  besought  God's 
aid,  and  then  deprived  that  vile  heretic  kine 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ....  and  witn 
these  spiritual  arms  principally  the  popes  have 
unmade  and  made  emperors  and  kings.]  That 
priests  and  monks  are  to, be  regarded  aa  the 
pope's  soldiery,  is  here  for  once  stated  on  the 
catholic  side.  ^  II  papa  tiene  gross!  presidii 
in  tutti  regni,  che  sono  frati  monaci  e  preti,  in 
tanto  numero  e  cosi  bene  stipendiati  e  pro- 
visti  in  tempo  di  pace  e  di  guerra, ....  Nelle 
cose  della  religione  vuole  esser  patrone  solo 
et  assoluto,  sicome  dio  vuole : . .  . .  e  beati 
quei  populi  che  avranno  prencipi  obbedientis* 
simL  . . . .  Se  i  prencipi  manterranno  il  pen* 
siero  di  trattar  le  cose  delli  stati  prima  oqb  li 
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ncerdoti  che  con  i  lor  coDBiglieri  secolari, 
credami  che  manterranQO  i  sudditi  obbedicoti 
6  fedeli.**  [The  pope  keeps  large  garrisons 
in  all  kingdoms,  namelj  monks  and  priests,  as 
namerous  and  as  well  paid  and  provided  in 

time  of  peace  as  of  war In  matters  of 

religion  be  is  resolved  to  be  sole  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  is  God*8  will  he  should  be : . . . . 
and  blessed  are  those  nations  who  shall  have 
the  most  obedient  sovereigns. If  sove- 
reigns would  adhere  to  the  principle  of  discus- 
sing matters  of  state  with  priests,  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  secular  advisers,  believe  me 
they  would  keep  their  shbjects  obedient  and 
faithful]  All  the  assertions  <)f  the  ecclesias- 
tico-political  doctrine  are  here  put  forth  in  a 
popular  shape.  But  what  is  this  worldly 
power  of  the  pope  compared  with  the  autho- 
rity he  has  to  exalt  a  poor  menial  to  be  one  of 
God's  saints  ?  Our  author  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  the  canonizations  renewed  by  Sixtus. 
**  A  maggior  gloria  di  dio,  ha  dedicate  alcuni 
ffiomi  festivi  a  santi  che  non  erano  nel  calen- 
dario,  si  per  dare  occasioni  a'  christiani  di 
spendere  tanto  piiH  tempo  in  honor  di  dio  per 
salute  delle  anime  lore  con  I'intercessione  de' 
santi  astenendosi  dell'  opere  servili,  si  perche 
siano  onorati  gli  amici  di  dia"  [For  the 
greater  glory  of  God  he  has  dedicated  some 
holidays  to  saints  who  were  not  in'  the  calen 
dar,  both  to  the  end  that  Christians  may  have 
opportunity  of  spending  so  much  the  more  time 
in  honour  of  God  for  the  weal  of  their  own 
oouls, — beseeching  the  intercession  of  the 
saints,  and  abstaining  from  servile  works, — 
and  also  to  the  honour  of  the  friends  of  God.] 
Among  other  motives,  he  adduces  the  fbllow< 
ing  also :  ^  per  far  vedere  gli  infedeli  e  falsi 
christiani  che  solo  i  veri  servi  di  Christo  sal- 
vatore  fannocamminare  i  zoppi,  parlare  i  muti, 
vedere  i  ciecbi,  e  resuscitare  i  morti:"  [to 
prove  to  the  infidels  and  to  false  Christians 
that  the  true  servants  of  Christ  our  Saviour 
are  alone  able  to  make  the  lame  walk,  the 
dumb  speak,  the  blind  see,  and  the  dead  come 
to  life  again.] 

57.  Ralatiane  preientata  nelT  ecc^*  coUegio 
did  cV*^  Sig^  Lorenzo  PrUdi^  ritomato 
di  Roma  1586,  2  Luglio,  [Lorenzo  Pri- 
uli's  report  of  his  embassy  to  Rome,  &c.] 

We  pass  from  the  Roman  documents  to  the 
Venetian. 

Lorenzo  Priuli  saw  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Gregorv  XIII.  and  the  beginning  of 
that  of  Sixtus  V. :  he  is  full  of  their  mutual 
contrasts. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  carried  away 
by  him.  Tlie  early  times  of  a  pope  were  ge- 
nerally looked  on  with  more  favour  than  the 
last;  whether  it  was  because  increasing  years 
necessarily  impair  the  talent  for  administra- 


tion, or  becaose  we  gradnally  discover  is 
every  one  much  that  we  should  wish  away. 

But  Priuli  is  not  nnjust  He  thinks  that 
Gregoir's  administration  was  also  very  use- 
ful to  the  church.  **  Nella  bontik  della  vita, 
nel  procurare  il  culto  ecclesiastico,  ^069e^ 
vanza  del  concilio,  la  residenza  dei  vescovi, 
nell'  eccellenza  della  dottrina,  I'uno  le^e 
I'altro  teologicale,  si  possono  dire  assai  simili" 
[In  goodness  of  life,  in  providing  for  public 
worship,  the  observance  of  the  council  and  the 
residence  of  bishops,  in  excellency  of  doctrine, 
— the  one  as  a  leeist,  the  other  as  a  theolo- 
gian,— they  may  be  said  to  be  very  mock 
alike.]  He  thanks  God  that  he  had  given 
such  excellent  rulers  to  his  church. 

We  observe  then  even  foreign  ambassadon 
caught  the  spirit  that  swayed  the  court 

Priuli  considers  the  election  as  altogether 
miraculous,  —  a  direct  interposition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  He  reminds  his  native  city  that 
it  had  risen  to  prosperity  through  its  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  popes,  which  he  coun- 
sels it  above  all  things  to  maintain. 

58.  Relatione  del  d^sig^  Oiov,  Gritti  fi/o^ 
nato  ambasciatore  da  Roma  anno  1569. 
[Report  of  Giov.  Gritti's  embassy  to  Roma] 

There  is  only  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  Ve- 
netian archivea 

I  caught  with  great  eagerness  at  another  I 
saw  in  Uie  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan:  bot 
that  too  I  found  contains  just  as  much  as  the 
other  and  not  a  word  mwe. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  an- 
ther goes  very  ^stematically  to  work.  He 
proposes  to  speak  first  of  the  states  of  the 
church,  then  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  of 
whom  he  professes  himself  a  great  admher, 
thirdly  of  his  views,  and  lastly  of  the  cardi- 
nals and  the  court 

A  smallportion  only  of  the  first  division  ii 
extant  The  MS.  breaks  off  at  the  very  point 
where  the  author  is  proceeding  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  increased 
under  Sixtus.  Still  I  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  work  was  completed.  What  we  posseM 
is  by  no  means  a  sketch,  but  a  fragment  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  none  tat 
a  defective  copy  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
archives. 

59.  Relatione  di  Roma  deW  ambascietm 
Badoer  Kr  relata  in  tenato  anno  1589. 
[Badoer's  report  of  his  embassy  to  Rome] 

The  report  is  wanting  in  the  Venetian  ai^ 
chives.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  collectioo  or 
the  Quirmi  fomily,  but  only  in  a  fragmeotaiy 
form. 

There  are  eight  leaves  which  contain  no- 
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thing  but  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the  pro- 
vinces. 

Badoer  reoiarks  that  Venice  estnmged  her 
dependents  in  the  March  by  surrendering'  too 
many  of  them  to  tfa^  pope,  or  destroying  them 
at  his  request 

The  increase  of  trad^  in  Aneona  had  been 
talked  of,  bat  the  ambassador  was  not  dfraid 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Venetians. 

**  Essendo  state  miposte  allora  da  Sisto  V 
doi  per  cento  sopra  tutte  le  mercantie,  le  qua- 
li  a  querelle  d'Anconitani  fbrono  poi  levate, 
non  era  gionta  in  14  mesi  aicuna  nave  in 
quel  porto."  [Two  per  cent  having  been  im- 
posed at  th^t  time  (on  his  journey  from  home) 
on  all  merchandize  by  Siztus,  which  wad  af- 
terwards taken  off  upon  the  remonstrances  of 
the  peo]^e  of  Aneona,  not  one  vessel  entered 
that  port  during  a  space  of  fourteen  months.] 

We  see  that  the  two  imposts  of  Gregory 
and  of  Sixtus  V.,  though  they  were  after- 
wards repealed,  nevertheless  contributed 
greatly  to  the  decline  of  the  trade  of  Aneona, 
throufifh  the  uncertainty  of  profit  they  occa- 
sioned suddenl)^  to  the  merchants.  The  chief 
trade  at  that  time  was  in  camlets  and  furs, 
yet  the  Jews  found  no  fitting  opportunity  fbr 
exchange  in  cloth  or  other  goods.  The  cus- 
toms were  farmed  out  at  only  14,000  scudi, 
and  even  this  sum  was  never  realized. 

Badoer  wishes  that  the  example  of  Spain 
were  copied,  and  that  Venice  would  bestow 
salaries  on  such  firiends  as  it  had  in  the  March. 
He  breaks  off  just  as  he  is  about  to  enume- 
rate those  friends. 

60.  Dispacci  Veneti  1573—1590.  [Venetian 
Dispatches.] 

No  one  would  suppose  that  amidst  such  a 
profusion  of  documents  there  should  be  felt 
any  want  of  information  :  yet  this  was  very 
near  being  the  case  here.  We  see  what  an 
evil  star  presided  over  the  Venetian  reports : 
the  Roman  memoirs  elucidate  only  the  first 
part  of  this  pontificate  in  some  detail.  I 
should,  ailer  all,  have  been  forced  to  put  up 
with  Tempest!  fbr  the  latter  part — the  most 
important  period — had  not  the  dispatches  of 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  come  to  my  aid. 

I  had  already  in  Vienna  made  extracts 
from  the  whole  series  of  Venetian  dbpatches 
from  1573  to  1590,  which  were  preserved 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  part- 
ly in  authentic  copies,  partly  in  rubricaries. 

There  was  really  seme  difficulty  in  the 
task  of  mastering  the  former:  a  monthly  part 
sometimes  extei^s  to  100  leaves;  they  have 
been  damaged  in  their  transport  by  sea ;  they 
crumble  as  one  opens  them,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  assailed  by  an  offensive  dust  The  ru- 
bricaries are  easier  to  deal  with ;  they  are 
protected  by  binding,  and  their  abridged  form 


facflitates  the  gleanmg  of  what  is  essential 
from  amongst  the  thousand  insignificant  af- 
fiiirs  that  might  have  passed  between  two  Ita- 
lian  states,  and  which  have  no  claim  to  be 
recorded  in  history. 

Among  these  documents  we  find  the  re- 
ports of  Paul  Tiepolo  down  to  1576,  of  An- 
tonio Tiepolo  to  1578,  of  Zuanne  Correr  to 
1581,  of  Lunardo  Donato  to  1588,  of  Lorenio 
Priuli  to  1586,  of  Zuanne  QriUi  to  1589,  aind 
of  Alberto  Badoer  to  1591. 

Besides  these  regular  embassies,  we  find 
now  and  then  extraordinary  ones;  that  of 
Zuanne  Soranzo,  from  October  1581  .to  Feb- 
ruary 1582,  which  was  dispatched  on  account 
of  the  disputes  respecting  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia;  the  congratulatory  embassy  of  the 
year  1585  to  Sixtns  V.,  discharged  by  Giaco- 
mo  Foscarini,  Marino  Grimani,  and  Lunardo 
Donato,  whose  common  report  was  drawn  up 
by  their  secretary  Padavino ;  lastly,  another 
embassy  of  Lunardo  Donato,  in  the  y^ear  1589, 
occasioned  hy  the  political  complications  of 
the  times.  The  dispatches  of  tl\is  last  envoy 
are  by  fiir  the  most  important :  upon  this  oc- 
casion, the  mutual  relations  of  the  pope  and 
the  republic  were  for  once  of  importance  to 
the  history  of  the  world ;  fortunately  they  ara 
to  be  found  set  forth  in  full  under  the  title, 
^  Registro  delle  lettere  delP  illmo  signor  Lu- 
nardo Donato  Kr  ambasciatore  straordinario 
al  sommo  pontefice:  comincia  a  13  ottobre 
1589  e  finisce  a  19  decembre  1589." 

We  have  not  even  yet  mentioned  all  the 
materials  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  the  ambassador.  There  was 
besides  a  special  privy  correspondence  of  the 
ambassador  with  the  Council  of  Ten,  which 
is  to  be  seen  very  neatly  written  on  parch- 
ment ;  the  first  volume  under  the  title,  "  Li- 
bra prime  da  Roma,  secrete  del  consigliodi 
X  sotto  il  serenissimo  B.  Aluise  Mocenigo  in- 
clito  duca  di  Venetia;'*  the  succeeding  vo- 
lumes have  corresponding  titles. 

I  know  very  well  the  objections  that  may 
be  urged  a^rainst  the  use  of  ambassadors*  dis- 
patches. It  is  true  they  are  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  impressions  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  they  are  seldom  quite  impartial,  often 
bearing  only  on  special  circumstances,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  always  implicitly  followed. 
But  can  any  records  or  writings  be  named 
that  are  worthy  of  complete  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  confidence  1  On  all  bands  the  grain 
of  salt  is  indispensable.  At  any  rate  the  am- 
bassadors were  contemporaneoos  witnesses, 
present  on  the  spot,  and  bound  to  observe ; 
they  must  indeed  have  been  wholly  destitute 
of  talent  if  their  reports,  read  to  some  extent, 
do  not  realize  to  us  the  events  they  describe, 
and  make  us  feel  as  though  we  actually  be- 
held them. 

Now  the  Venetian  ambassadors  were  men 
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of  great  practical  experience  and  ability :  I 
consider  thete '  dispatches  of  theirs  very  in- 
structive. 

Bat  how  far  would  it  carry  us  were  I  to 
think  of  making  extracts  firom  this  long  series 
of  volumes  1 

I  must  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  rule  I 
have  laid  down  of  avoiding  extracts  form  dis- 
patches in  this  Appendix.  It  would  require 
a  lengthened  series  of  them  to  give  some  no- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  originals. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  touch  upon  two 
important  missions  belonging  to  the  times  of 
Sixtus  V. 

61.  Relaxume  alT  t2^  e  rev^^  cardindle 
Ru$ticucei  seg^  di  N.  8ig^  papa  8i$to 
V  deUe  cose  di  PoUmia  intomo  alia  reh- 
gione  e  delle  azioni  del  cardinale  Bolog- 
netto  in  quattro  anni  ch*  egli  i  stato 
nuntio  in  quella  pravinciat  divisa  in  due 
parti :  nella  prima  si  traiia  de^  danni  che 
fanno  le  ereeie  in  tutto  quel  regno,  del 
termine  in  che  si  trova  il  misero  stato 
eccl**f  e  delle  difficoUa  e  speranze  eke  si 
possono  avere  intomo  a  rimedii:  nella 
seconda  si  narrano  li  modi  tenuti  dal  car- 
dinale  Bolognetto  per  superare  quelle 
difficolta,  et  il  profitto  chefece,  et  il  suo 
negoziare  in  tutto  il  tempo  della  sua  nun^ 
tiatura:  di  Horatio  Spannocchj,  gia 
mg^  del  detto  sig^*  card^  Bolognetto, 
[&port  of  Horatio  Spannocchi,  formerly 
secretary  to  cardinal  Bolognetto,  four 
years  nuncio  in  Poland,  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical affiiirs  of  that  kingdom,  sddressed  to 
the  secretary  of  Sixtus  V.,  &c.] 

Bolognetto's  secretary,  who  had  been  with 
him  in  Foland,  employed  the  leisure  of  a  win- 
ter's residence  in  Bologna  in  drawing  up  this 
report,  which  is  not  only  circumstantial  but 
very  instructive. 

He  first  describes  the  extraordinary  propa- 
gation of  protestantism  in  Poland,  "  non  las- 
ciando  pure  una  minima  citt4  o  castello  libe- 
ro"  [not  leaving  untouched  the  smallest  town 
or  castle].  He  attributes  this  phenomenon, 
as  will  readily  be  anticipated,  chiefly  to  se- 
cular considerations ;  he  asserts  that  the  no- 
bles inflicted  fines  on  their  subjects  if  they 
did  not  attend  the  protestant  churches. 

Moreover,  here  too,  as  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, a  state  of  indifference  had  begun  to  ma- 
nifest itself.  "  La  differenza  dresser  cattolico 
o  di  altra  setta  si  piglia  in  buria  o  in  riso, 
come  cosa  di  pochissiraa  iroportanza.*'  [The 
diflTerence  between  being  a  .catholic  or  of  a 
diflferent  sect  is  made  a  mock  of,  as  a  thing  of 
the  most  trifling  importance.] 

The  Germans,  who  settled  even  in  the 
smallest  places,  and  married  there,  had  a 
large  share  in  the  difiksbn  of  the  protestant 
doctrines:  but  still  more  fi>rmidable  in  the 


author's  opinicm  were  the  Italians,  who  atte^ 
ed  the  assertion  that  in  Italy,  under  the  cloak 
o€  cathdicism,  people  even  doubted  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  that  only  an  oppor- 
tunity was  waited  for,  -to  declare  openly 
against  the  pope. 

He  next  depicts  the  condition  into  which 
the  clergy  had  fallen  under  these  circumstan- 
ces. 

**  Infiniti  de'  poveri  ecclesiastic!  si  tronno 
privi  degli  alimenti,  si  perche  i  padroni  delle 
ville,  eretici  per  il  piii,  se  non  tutti,  baooo 
occupato  le  possessioni  ed  altri  beni  delle 
chiese  o  per  ampliarne  il  proprio  patrimooio 
o  per  gratificame  ministri  delle  lor  sette  of- 
vero  per  aliename  in  varj  modi  a  pereooe 
profkne,  si  ancora  perche  ne^ano  di  pagar  le 
decime,  quantunque  siano  Toro  dovnte  ohre 
alle  leggi  divine  e  canoniche  anco  per  coosti- 
tuzione  particolare  di  quel  regna  Oode  i 
miseri  preti  in  molti.luoghi  non  aveodo  coo 
che  sostentarsi  lasciavano  le  chiese  in  abbto- 
dono.  La  terza  d  rispetto  alia  giurisdisiooe 
ecclesiastics,  la  quale  insieme  con  i  privilegj 
del  clero  e  andata  mancando,  che  oggidi  altro 
non  si  fa  di  diflerenza  tra*  beni  sottoposti  alle 
chiese  o  monasteij  e  gli  altri  di  peraooe  pco* 
fane,  le  citazioni  e  sentenze  per  niente.  .  .  • 
lo  medesimo  ho  udito  da  principalissiroi  sena- 
tori  che  vogliono  lasciarsi  tagliare  piii  pre^ 
a  pezzi  che  acconsentire  a  legge  alcuna  p^ 
la  quale  si  debbano  pagar  le  decime  a  quaisi- 
voglia  cattolico  come  cosa  debita.  Fu  costi- 
tuito  ne'  comizj  gik  sei  anni  sono  per  publico 
decreto  che  nessuno  potesse  esser  gravato  t 
pagar  le  medestme  decime  da  qualsivodia 
tribnnale  nd  ecclesiastico  ne  secolare.  1^- 
tavia  perche  ne'  prossimi  comizj  per  varj  in- 
pedimenti  non  si  fece  detta  compoBiziooe, 
negano  sempre  di  pagare,  nd  vogliono  i  capi- 
tani  de*  luoghi  eseguire  alcuna  sententt  so- 
pra  dette  decime  '* 

[Multitudes  of  the  poor  clergy,  destitute  of 
food,  as  well  because  ^e  magistrates  of  the 
cities,  heretics  for  the  most  part  if  not  wboUj 
so,  have  seized  the  possessions  and  goods  of 
the  churches,  either  to  augment  their  own 
patrimony,  or  to  bestow  them  on  ministeri « 
their  own  sects,  or  to  alienate  them  in  vin- 
ous ways  in  favour  of  profane  persons,  as  aW 
because  they  refiise  to  pay  tithes,  though  doe 
not  only  in  accordance  with  divine  and  ca- 
nonical laws,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  parti- 
cular constitution  of  this  kingdom.  Hen^ 
the  unfortunate  priests  in  many  places,  v» 
having  wherewith  to  sustain  existence,  aban- 
don the  churches.  The  third  is  in  rwpect » 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  which  'is  l^e* 
into  decay  along  with  the  privileges  of  tW 
clergy,  that  now-a-days  there  is  no  difler^ 
made  between  property  subjec^  to  "•* 
churches  or  monasteries,  and  that  of  P^^ 
persons ;  citations  and  sentences  are  set  ai 
nought  ...  I  myself  have  heard  very  emi- 
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nent  senators  declare,  that  they  would  rather 
BuflTer  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than 
submit  to  any  law  enjoining  them  to  pay  tithe 
as  of  right  due  to  any  catholic  whatever.  It 
was  publicly  decreed  in  the  diet,  six  years 
ago,  that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  pay  the 
said  tithes  by  any  tribunal,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  secular.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the 
next  diet  the  ratification  of  the  said  composi^ 
tion  was  prevented  by  various  impediments, 
they  continue  to  refuse  payment,  nor  will  the 
ducal  officers  execute  any  sentence  for  the 
said  tithes.] 

He  thinks  it  a  difficult  matter  for  a  nuncio 
to  effect  any  thing  in  the  existing  state  of 
thin^.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mtroduce 
the  mquisition,  or  even  a  stricter  law  of  mar- 
riage. The  very  name  of  the  pope  was  ab- 
horred ;  the  clergy  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  country  in  oppo- 
sition to  Rome;  the  king  alone  was  to  be 
counted  upon. 

The  palatine  Radziwill  of  Wilna  had  com- 
municated to  the  king  a  call  to  arms  against 
the  Turks,  composed  by  a  follower  of  Zwin> 
gle.  The  author  had  enjoined  the  nation  in 
the  very  first  place  to  mend  their  ways,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  images,  the  adoration  of 
which  he  regarded  as  idolatrous.  The  king 
M^ould  not  suffer  the  address  to  be  published  in 
this  form.  He  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the 
following  words  in  the  margin  : — "  Prestat 
hoc  omittere  quam  false  impiitare  et  oration- 
em  monitoriam  religionis  antiquissimie  sugil- 
latione  in&mem  r^dere.  O  utinam  faciant 
nova  sectse  nos  tam  diutuma  pace  florentes 
atque  fecit  sancta  religio  catholica  veros  se- 
cutores  sues  !^*  [It  is  better  to  omit  this  than 
to  make  false  imputations,  and  render  a  moni- 
tory address  infamous  by  the  slander  of  the 
most  ancient  religion.  O  would  that  the  new 
sects  could  bless  us  with  such  lasting  peace 
as  the  holy  catholic  religion  bestowed  on  its 
true  followers.]  A  declaration  on  which  our 
reporter  built  great  hopes. 

He  then  proceeds  to  an  examination  of 
Bolognetto's  undertakings,  which  he  classes 
under  seven  heads  :^- 

1.  Restoration  of  the  papal  anthority. 

2.  Persecution  of  the  heretics. 

8.  Reform  of  the  clergy  ("modi  per  mode- 
xare  la  licentiosa  vita  di  sacerdoti  scandalosr*). 

4.  Restoration  of  divine  worship. 

5.  Union  of  the  clergy. 

6.  Defence  of  their  rights. 

7.  Considerations  respecting  the  Christian 
community  in  general 

I  have  already  described  in  general  terms 
the  efficiency  of  Bolognetto,  with  respect  to 
these  problems.  I  subjoin,  as  an  example,  a 
more  accurate  account  of  his  interference  in 
the  negociations  with  England. 

**  La  reina  d'Inghilterra  domandava  al  re 


di  Polonia  on'  indulto  per  i  snoi  mereanti  1b« 
glesi  di  poter  portar  le  lore  mercanzie  e  ven- 
dero  per  tutto  il  regno  liberamente,  dove  ora 
non  possono  venderle  se  non  i  mereanti  del 
regno  in  Danzica,  doraandando  insteme  che 
fosse  lore  concesso  aprire  un  fbndaco  publico 
in  Torogno,  ch*e  il  pid  celebre  porto  della 
Prussia  dope  quelle  di  Danzica,  e  di  1^  poi 
partar  le  lo  mercanzie  efflino  stessi  a  tutte  le 
fiere  che  si  fanno  per  la  Polonia,  dove  non 
possono  portarle  ordinariamente  se  non  mer- 
eanti del  paese,  che  per  il  piii  sono  o  Todes- 
chi  o  Pruteni  o  ItalianL  Domandava  dunque 
con  quest*  occasione  quella  pretesa  reina  che 
nel  decreto  di  tal  concessione  si  esprimesse, 
che  a  questi  suoi  mereanti  non  potesse  mai 
esser  fatta  molestia  per  conto  di  religione,  ma 
che  potessero  esercitarla  liberamente  a'  modo 
lore  ovunque  andassero  per  il  regno.  Piaceva 
questo  partite  universalmente  a  tutta  la  nobil- 
t&  Polacca :  solo  i  Danzicani  ostavano  gagli- 
ardamente,  mostrando  che  da  questo  indmto 
saria  sesruito  Tultimo  danno  al  porto  loro, 
tanto  celebre  e  tanto  famoso  per  tutto  il  mon- 
do,  e  che  la  speranza  del  minor  prezzo  era 
fallace,  massimamente  perche  i  mereanti  fo- 
rastieri  quando  fossero  etati  in  possesso  di 
poter  vendere  ad  arbitrip  loro  e  poter  servar 
la  mercanzia  loro  lungo  tempo  nelle  mani, 
I'avrebbon  venduta  molto  pid  cara  di  quello 
che  la  vendono  oggi  i  mereanti  del  paese. 
Tuttavia  il  contraccambio  che  offeriva  la  regi- 
na  a'  mereanti  di  Polonia,  di  poter  fare  lo 
stesso  loro  in  Inghil terra,  pareva  che  gik 
havesse  persuaso  il  re  a  concedere  tutto 
quello  che  domandava.  II  che  non  prima 
venne  agii  orecchj  del,  Bolognetto,  che  and6 
a  trovare  S.  M^,  e  con  efficacissime  ragioni 
le  mo9tr6  quanto  esorbitante  cosa  sarebbe 
stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  publico  decreto 
una  tanto  obbrobrioea  setta,  e  come  non  senza 
nascosto  inganno  e  speranza  d'importantissi- 
me  conseguenze  quella  scellerata  donna  vo- 
leva  che  si  dichiarasee  cosi  per  decreto  potersi 
esercitar  la  setta  Anglicana  in  quel  regno, 
dove  tutto  il  mondo  pur  troppo  sa  che  si  per- 
metta  il  credere  in  materia  di  religione  quel 
che  piace  a  chi  si  sia :  con  questa  ed  altre 
efficacissime  ragioni  il  re  Stemno  rimase  tal- 
mente  persuaso  che  nromesse  non  voler  mai 
&r  menzione  alcuna  di  religione  in  (^ualunque 
accordo  avesse  fatto  con  quella  regma  o  suoi 
mereanti.*' 

[The  queen  of  England  demanded  of  the 
king  of  Poland  Jicense  for  her  English  mer- 
chants freely  to  import  and  sell  their  merchan- 
dise every  where  in  his  dominions,  where  at 
present  it  is  only  permitted  the  merchants  of 
the  kingdom  in  Dantzic  to  sell  them,  demand- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  leave  should  be 
granted  them  to  open  a  public  warehouse  in 
Torogno,  which  is  tiie  most  celebrated  port  of 
Prussia  after  that  of  Dantzic,  and  thence 
themselves  to  carry  their  merchandise  tjk  all 
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tfie  ikin  held  in  Poland,  where  cocnmonlf 
tfaif  can  be  done  only  by  the  merchants  of  the 
coontry,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Germans, 
or  Pmesiang,  or  Italians.  Fuithermore,  this 
pretended  queen  took  the  opportunity  of  de- 
manding, that  in  the  decree  establishing  this 
eoncession,  it  should  be  expressed  that  no 
molestation  was  ever  to  be  ofllered  to  her  roer 
chants  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  Uiat 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  practise  it  with- 
out hindrance  in  their  own  way  wherever 
ihey  went  throughout  the  kingdom.  This 
arrangement  gave  universal  sati^ction  to  all 
the  nobility  of  Poland :  only  the  Dantzickers 
opposed  it  with  spirit,  showing  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  concession  would 
be  in  the  last  degree  injurious  to  their  port, 
■0  renowned  throughout  the  whole  world; 
and  that  the  hope  of  reduced  prices  was 
fiillacious,  above  all  because  the  foreign  mer- 
chant^ when  they  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  sell  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  to 
keep  their  goods  long  on  hand,  would  ejcact  a 
much  higher  price  for  them  than  that  now 
required  by  the  merchants  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  reciprocal  advantage  offer- 
ed by  the  queen  to  the  merchants  of  Poland, 
of  enjoying  the  same  privilege  in  England, 
seemed  to  have  quite  determined  the  lung  to 
grant  all  that  was  required.  This  no  sooner 
came  to  the  ears  of  Bolognetto,  than  he  went 
to  his  majesty,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  with 
the  most  cogent  arguments,  what  a  monstrous 
thing  it  would  be  were  he  by  public  decree 
to  acknowledge  so  scandalous  a  sect,  and  that 
it  was  not  wiSiout  some  lurking  trickery,  and 
hope  of  most  importont  consequences,  that 
neforious  woman  sought  to  have  him  proclaim 
permission  for  the  exercise  of  the  English 
sect  in  that  kin^om,  where  it  is  but  too 
universally  notorious  that  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  believe  in  matters  of  religion  just 
what  he  pleases.  These  and  other  most  im- 
pressive arguments  so  prevailed  with  king 
Stephen,  that  he  promised  he  would  never 
make  any  mention  of  religion  in  whatever 
compact  he  should  enter  into  with  that  queen 
or  her  merchants.1 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  ^is  report 
contains  also  matters  of  a  purely  political 
nature. 

At  the  end  the  author  enters  more  specially 
into  this  field. 

He  finds  the  Poles  divided  into  a  variety  of 
fkctions;  differences  subsistitag  between  the 
several  provinces,  and  again  in  each  province 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  between  \ 
the  senators  and  the  provincial  delegates ;  | 
between  the  ancient  high  nobility  and  thej 
inferior. 

The  high  chancellor  Zamoisky  is  repre- 
sented  as  possessing   immense  power :  all ' 


were  wholly  in  hni  interestai  ("Da  die  d 
state  fotto  il  Baranosky  vicecancelliere  et  fl 
Tolisky  segretario  del  re,  peraooe  poco  fii 
incognite.**) 

The  appointments  made  by  Stephen  Ba- 
thory  had  by  no  means  ^en  general  satisfac- 
tion. Attention  was  uready  directed  to  hm 
successor  Sigismund,  **  amatiasimo  di  tatti  i 
Polacchi**  [exceedingly  beloved  by  all  the 
Poles]. 


appointments  depended  on  him;  particularly 
amce  a  vice-chancellor  and  a  kmg's  secretary 


62.  Diacar$o  del  motto  iBuitreeret/»»i 

Minuccio  Minucci  sopra  U  modo  di  retH' 
tuire  la  religione  cottolica  in  Alemagnm. 
1568.  [Discourse  by  Minuccio  Minucci 
on  the  means  of  re-establishing  the  catho- 
lic religion  in  Germany.] 

A  very  important  paper,  of  which  I  ODade 
extensive  use,  particularly  at  page  201. 

Minucci  served  a  long  while  under  Gregoty 
in  Germany;  he  is  pretty  frequently  meo- 
tioned  by  MafieL  In  the  paper  before  us  be 
endeavours  to  explain  the  existing  state  of 
things,  in  order,  as  he  sajrs,  that  R<nne  might 
refhse  to  send  the  patient  dangerous  remedies: 

He  complains,  in  the  outset,  that  bo  little 
pains  were  taken  on  the  catholic  side  to  gain 
over  the  protestant  princes ;  then  he  examines 
the  attacks  of  the  protestants  on  catholiciaai, 
— for  his  mission  fell  upon  the  period  of  the 
hot  and  yet  undecided  struggle :  **  ho  pensato 
di  raccontare  le  pratiche  che  mu<^ono  gb 
eretici  ogni  di  per  far  seccare  o  svellere  tntti 
la  radice  del  cattolicismo :"  lastly,  he  consi- 
ders the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be 
withstood. 

He  shows  himself  unusually  well  versed  in 
German  afi&irs;  still  he  cannot  suppress  a 
certain  astonishment  when  he  compares  the 
state  of  the  country,  such  as  it  hod  become, 
with  the  quiet  and  order  of  Italy  or  Spain. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  recess 
movements  of  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate.  Let 
us  observe  the  amazement  into  which  they 
threw  a  foreigner. 

**  II  Casimiro  dope  aver  sprezzata  Pantoriti 
deir  imperatore  in  mille  cose,  ma  principal- 
roente  in  abbruciare  le  munitioni  presso  Spira 
che  si  conducevano  in  Fiandra  con  salvoccm- 
dotto  imperiale,  dopo  aver  offeao  il  re  di 
Spagna  non  solo  con  quell*  atto,  ma  anco  con 
tanti  ajuti  dati  a  ribelli  suoi  di  Fiandra  e  con 
rhaver  concesso  spatio  alii  medesimi  ribelli 
Fiamenghi  per  edificare  una  cittii  (Franchea- 
dal)  nelTi  stati  suoi,  con  Thaver  portate  tanta 
ruine  in  Francia,  tante  desoUtioni  in  Lorena 
hor  in  propria  persona,  hora  mandando  genti 
sue,  con  Thaver  fatto  af&onto  notabile  all*  ar- 
ciduca  FerdinTando  impedendo  il  cardi  soo 
figliuolo  con  minaccie  e  con  viva  forza  nel 
camino  di  Colonia,  con  Tistesso  dichiaiato 
nemico  alia  casa  di  BaViera,  e  passato  in  pro- 
pria persona  contra  I'elettore  di  Cokmia,  pur 
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ae  Be  8ta  sicoro  in  on  stato  aperto  nel  mezzo 
di  quelli  c*hanno  ricevute  da  lui  taote  ingiu- 
rie :  ne  ha  fbrtezze  o  militift  che  11  dia  confi- 
denza  n^  amici  o  parenti  che  siano  per  soc- 
correrlo  e  difenderlo,  ma  gode  frutto  della 
troppa  pazienza  de*  cattolici,  che  li  potriano 
d'iroproviso  et  a  mano  salva  portare  altre  tan- 
te  ruine  quante  egli  ha  taote  volte  causate 
nelli  stati  d^altri,  pnrche  si  risolvessero  et 
havessero  cuor  di  farlo." 

[Casimir,  after  having  set  at  nought  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  in  a  thousand  mat^ 
ters,  but  chiefly  in  burning  the  munitions 
near  Spires,  which  were  on  their  way  to 
Flanders  under  imperial  safe  conduct,  after 
having  offended  the  king  of  Spain,  not  only 
by  this  act  but  also  by  the  manifold  aid  be- 
stowed on  his  rebel  subjects  in  Flanders,  and 
by  his  granting  ground  to  the  said  rebels  to 
build  a  city  (^nchendal)  in  his  dominions; 
after  having  carried  such  havoc  into  France, 
such  desolation  into  Lorraine,  sometimes  in 
person,  sometimes  by  his  servants;  after  hav- 
ing grossly  insulted  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
by  stopping  his  son  the  cardinal  on  his  road  to 
Cologne  with  threats  and  actual  violence; 
after  having  been  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
hbuse  of  Bavaria,  and  having  withstood  in  his 
own  person  the  elector  of  Cologne ;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  remains  safe  in  an  open 
territory,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived such  hijuries  at  his  hands:  yet  neither 
has  he  fortresses  or  soldier]^  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence,  nor  friends  nor  relations  to 
succour  or  defend  him ;  but  he  reaps  the  be- 
nefit of  the  inordinate  patience  of  the  catho- 
lics, who  could  suddenly  and  certainly  visit 
him  with  such  ruin  as  he  has  so  often  mflict- 
.  ed  on  the  territ(M*ies  of  others,  if  they  had  but 
the  resolution  and  the  courage  to  do  it] 


SECTION  V. 

BBOOiai  EPOCH  or  TBB  BCOLfeHASTIOAL 
EB9TOEATION. 

6S.Ckmciaves, 

I  HAVE  little  fear  of  incurring  censure  if  I 
do  not  set  down  in  this  place  every  fugitive 
pamphlet,  every  insignificant  essay,  that  has 
come  before  me  in  manuscript  in  ^e  course 
of  my  multi&rious  preliminary  researches; 
rather  is  it  possible  that  I  have  done  too  much. 
Many  a  reader  who  still  grants  me  his  atten- 
tion wiy  doubtless  be  dissatisfied  with  an 
unfashioneil  work,  made  op  of  a  mixture  of 
various  languages ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  translate  the  original  documents; 
they  would  thereby  sufiTer  as  to  theur  utility 
and  authenticity.    Hence  I  could  not  venture 


to  empty  the  whole  contents  of  my  collectanea 
indiscriminately  into  this  Appendix. 

Of  the  conclaves,  for  instance,  on  which 
there  exists  a  great  multitude  of  MSS.,  I 
will  only  give  a  summary  notice. 

After  every  papal  election,  especially  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  report 
of  it  appeared ;  only  a  written  one  indeed, 
but  so  omtrived  as  to  be  widely  difiused,  and 
often  even  to  call  forth  counter-statementa 
Occasionally  these  accounts  were  composed 
b^  cardinals,  but  commonly  by  their  secreta- 
ries, who  attended  the  conclaves  under  the 
name  of  canclavisti,  and  made  it  their  parti- 
cular business,  with  a  view  to  their  master*s 
interests,  to  observe  the  course  of  the  varioofl 
intrigues,  which  the  cardinals  themselves 
could  not  so  easily  do,  consistently  with  what 
was  required  of  Uiem  by  the  dignity  of  their 
station.  At  times  others  also  assumed  the 
pen.  "  Con  quella  roaggior  diligenza  che  ho 
potuto,"  says  the  author  of  the  Conclave  of 
Gregory  XIIL,  **  ho  raccolto  cosi  dalli  signori 
conclavisti  come  da  cardinali  che  sono  stati 
partecipi  del  negotio,  tutto  Tordine  e  la  verity ' 
di  questo  conclave."  [I  have  collected  with 
my  utmost  possible  diligence  from  the  concla- 
vists, and  from  the  cardinals  who  took  part  in 
the  transactions,  the  whole  course  and  the 
truth  of  this  conclave.]  We  see  he  was  not 
present  himself.  Sometimes  thej  are  diaries 
that  come  into  our  hands,  sometimes  letters, 
sometimes,  too,  regular  narratives.  Each 
little  work  is  complete  in  itself;  now  and  then 
the  universally  known  formalities  are  repeat* 
ed.  Their  value,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  very 
various.  Sometimes  every  thing  is  frittered 
into  rambling  detail ;  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, the  author  rises  to  a  real  apprehension  of 
the  leading  points;  but  at  bottom  there  is 
instruction  to  be  found  in  all  these  produc- 
tions, if  the  reader  has  c^ly  courage  and  does 
not  grow  weary; 

How  many  works  of  this  kind  exist  may  be 
learned,  anaong  other  sources,  from  the  Mar- 
Sand  catalogue  of  the  Parisian  library.  They 
have  likewise  found  their  way  to  Germany. 
The  33rd,  35th,  and  several  other  volumes  of 
the  Berlin  Informazioni,  contain  copies  in 
great  abundance.  In  Job.  GottiPr.  Greissler't 
Programm  de  Bibliotheca  Milichiana  iv.  Gdr- 
litz  1767,  there  is  a  list  d^  tiie  conclaves  to 
be  found  in  the  32nd,  83rd,  and  34th  codex  of 
the  collection  of  that  place.  The  most  de- 
tailed list  that  I  know  of  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Novaes,  Introduzione  alle  vite  de'  sommi 
pontefiei,  1822,  i.  p.  272.  He  had  access  to 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  there  was 
a  tolerably  complete  collection  of  these  wriU 
ings. 

It  followed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
they  should  vei^  soon,  at  least  in  part,  come 
before  the  public  in  another  diape.    First 
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they  were  incorporaled  into  the  histories  of 
the  popes.  The  conclave  of  pope  Pius  V.# — 
that  is  to  say,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  at  least 
the  be^inniog  and  end, — was  inserted  in  the 
history  of  Panvinius.  Cicarella  translated  the 
greater  part  of  the  conclaves  of  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Sixtos  V.;  the  latter  with  all  the  by- 
reflexions  occurring  in  the  Italian.  The 
passage  which  Shrdckh,  N.  Kirchengesch.  liL 
288,  produces  from  Cicarella  is  taken  verba- 
tim from  the'  conclave.  Thuanus  too  has 
given  a  place  to  these  accounts ;  borrowing 
them,  however,  as  appears  upon  closer  inspec- 
ticm,  not  from  the  originals,  but  from  Cicarella 
(lib.  82,  p.  27).  The  last  named  conclave  is 
also  inserted  in  the  Tesoro  Politico,  but  very 
imperfectly,  and  in  snatches  of  extracts.  The 
same  has  been  the  case  with  the  other  con- 
claves. 

Gradually,  however,  and  first  of  all  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  idea  was  conceived 
of  making  collections  of  these  conclaves. 
The  first  printed  collection  has  for  its  title, 
'*  Conclavi  de'  pontefici  Romani  quali  si  sono 
potuto  trovare  fin  a  questo  giorno,**  1677.  It 
begins  with  Clement  V.,  but  there  is  a  hiatus 
in  it  up  to  Urban  VI.,  another  up  to  Nicholas 
v.,  thenceforth  it  proceeds  regularly  to  Alex- 
ander VII.  In  the  publication  of  this  series 
the  view  was  entertained,  at  least  ostensibly, 
that  the  world  might  learn  from  these  exam- 
ples how  little  human  wisdom  could  avail 
against  the  overruling  hand  of  Heaven.  **  Si 
tocca  con  mano  che  le  negotiation!  piii  se- 
crete, dissimulate  et  accorte  ....  per  opra 
arcana  del  cielo  svaniti  sortiscono  fini  tanto 
difibrmL"  [It  is  palpable  that  the  most  se- 
cret, disguised,  and  crafly  negotiations  .... 
are  frustrated  and  brought  to  confusion  by  the 
mysterious  agency  of  Heaven.]  But  this  was 
not  the  view  taken  by  the  world  at  large, 
which  rather  caught  eagerly  at  the  curious, 
and  at  times  objecti<Miable,  matter  contained 
in  the  work.  A  French  edition  appeared  in 
Lyons,  and  this  being  quickly  bought  up,  a 
reprint,  revised  from  the  original,  was  pro- 
duced in  Holhind,  dated  Cologne,  1694,  not 
as  Noaves  relat^  1504.  It  haa  ofien  been 
re-edited  with  further  additions. 

In  this  way  the  conclaves  Imve  undergone 
numerous  alterations.  On  comparing  the 
French  collections  with  the  originals,  we  find 
them  the  same  on  the  wbole ;  but  we  meet 
with  considerable  alterations  in  particular  de- 
tails. As  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  arise  rather 
from  misunderstanding,  than  from  wilful  per- 
version. 

But  there  are  likewise  other  collections 
which  have  not  been  printed.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  such  an  one,  which  supplies  the 
omissions  in  the  printed  collections,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  not  inferior  to  any  in  authen- 
ticity.   For  any  detailed  use,  an  examination 


of  the  orighials  most  certainly  in  all  canes  be 
desii^ble. 

64.  Vita  e  sueeeMii  del  cardi  di  SmUaseverU 
no,  [life  and  fortunes  of  cardinal  San- 
taseverina.] 

An  autobiography  oi  this  influential  cardi- 
nal, of  whom  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
frequent  mention. 

It  is  somewhat  prolix,  and  often  wanders 
into  trifles ;  the  judgment  pronounced  in  it  on 
persons,  and  the  accounts  it  gives  of  things, 
are  shaped  entirely  by  the  personal  disposi- 
tion of  the  writer;  nevertheless,  it  commoni- 
cates  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  partio- 
ulars. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  here  verbatim 
a  few  of  those  to  which  occasional  refer^ice 
has  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

I.  ProUfUmU  in  Naples. 

**  Crecendo  tuttavia  la  setta  de*  Latherani 
nel  regno  di  Napoli,  mi  armai  contro  di  quella 
spina  del  zelo  della  religione  cattolica :  e  con 
ogni  mio  potere  e  con  I'autoriti  del  c^cio, 
con  le  perdiche  publiche,  scritte  da  me  in  un 
libro  detto  Quadragesimale,  e  con  le  dispate 
publiche  e  private  in  ogni  occasione  e  con 
i*oratione  cereal  d*abbattere  et  esterminare 
peste  si  crudele  da  i  nostri  paesi :  onde  patii 
acerbissima  persecutione  dagl*  eretici,  che 
per  tutte  le  strade  cercavano  d'oflfendermi  e 
d*ammazzarmi,  come  ne  ho  fiitto  on  libretto, 
distintamente  intitolato  Persecutione  eccitata 
contro  di  me  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio  servo  di 
Gesii  Christo  per  la  verity  della  cattolica 
fede.  Era  nel  nostro  giardino  in  un  cantons 
una  cappelletta  con  Timmagine  di  Maria  0^ 
con  il  bambino  in  braccio,  et  ivi  avanti  era 
nata  una  pianta  d'olivo,  che  assai  presto  con 
maraviglia  d*ogn'uno  crebbe  in  arbore  grande, 
essendo  in  luogo  chiuso  et  ombreggiato  ^ 
alberi :  mi  ritiravo  ivi  a  for  oratione  con  disci- 
plinarmi  ogni  volta  che  dovevo  predicare  e 
disputare  contro  Lutherani,  e  mi  sentivo  mi- 
rabilmente  infiammare  ed  awalorare  aenza 
tema  di  malealcuno  e  di  pericolo,  ancorchedi 
sicuro  mi  fosse  minacciato  da  quelli  inimici 
della  croce,  e  sentivo  in  me  tanta  gioja  et  alle- 
grezza  che  bramavo  d'essere  uccieo  per  k 
fede  cattolica.  .  .  .  Intanto  vedendo  cres- 
cere  contro  di  me  raaggiormente  la  rabbia  di 
quelli  eretici  quali  io  avevo  processati,  fiii 
costretto  nel  IbdQ  al  fine  di  Agosto  o  princi^ 
pio  di  Settombre  passarmene  in  Napoli  alii 
servitii  d* Alfonso  Carafla  cardl«  del  titolodi 
S.  Giovannie  Pado  arcivescovo di  Napoli, ove 
servii  per  luogotenente  sotto  Luigi^Pampagna 
di  Rossano  vescovo  di  Montepeloeo,  che  eser- 
citava  il  vicariate  in  Napoli:  e  poiche  egli 
parti  per  evitare  il  tumulto  popolare  concitato 
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ed  alone  in  the  government  of  the  said  church : 
where,  after  many  perils  encountered,  and 
many  threats,  and  after  many  stones  thrown 
and  arquehus-shots  fired,  a  most  crnel  and 
envenomed  plot  was  hatched  against  me  by 
Hortensio  da  Battichio,  with  fn  Fiano  (?)  di 
Terra  d'Otranto,  a  sacrilegious  and  relapsed 
heretic,  purporting  that  I  along  with  the  car- 
dinal di  Napoli  and  Mons.  uampagna,  had 
required  him  to  distil  a  poison  of  such  force 
that  it  could  infect  the  air,  in  order  to  put  to 
death  pope  Pius  V.,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Cara- 
fbschi ;  and  the  heretic  doubted  not  of  convey- 
ing all  this  to  the  pope's  ears  through  the 
medium  of  signer  Pompeo  Colonna.] 

n.  Gregory  XIIL  and  Sixtus  V. 

"  Appena  egli  credeva  di  morire  non  oetante 
la  longaet^,  essendo  sempre  vissuto  con  molta 
moderatione  e  caminato  per  tutti  i  gradi  della 
corte.  Dopoche  lascid  la  lettura  di  Bologna 
veqn^  in  Roma,  fu  iatto  coUaterale  di  Caropi- 
doglio,  esercitd  Tufficio  di  luogotenente  di 
monsro  auditore  della  camera,  fu  fatto  refer- 
endario,  e  la  prima  volta  che  propose  in  Beg- 
natura,  venne  mono:  onde  tutio  pieno  di  ver- 
gogna  e  di  conftisione  voleva  abbandonare  la- 
corte,  ma  fu  ritenuto  dal  card'  Crescentio  a 
non  partire.  Da  Giulio  IH  nell*  auditomlo 
di  rota  li  fu  antepoeto  Palleotto:  onde  di 
nuovo  confuso  di  doppio  scorno  determind  par- 
tirsi  di  Roma,  ma  dall'istesso  card^  Crescentio 
fu  rincorato  e  trattenuta  Fu  da  Paolo  IV 
fiitto  vescovo  di  Vieste,  fu  fetto  consultore  del 
sant*  oflBcio,  fu  al  concilio  di  Trento  e  da  Pio 
IV  fu  fatto  cardlo  e  m^ndato  in  Spagna  per  la 
causa  Toletana :  e  dopo  la  morte  della  santa 
memoria  di  Pio  V  con  ammirabil  consenso  fii 
assunto  al  pontificate.  II  quale  visse  con  molta 
carit4,  liberality  e  modestia,  e  saria  state  am- 
■mirabile  e  senza  pari,  ee  in  lui  fossero  con- 
corsi  valore  e  grandezza  d'animo  senza  Ta^ 
felto  del  figlio,  che  oscurd  in  gran  parte  tutie 
le  attioni  digniseime  di  carit^  che  egli  usd 
verso  li  stranieri  e  verso  tutte  le  nationi  che 
veramente  padre  di  tutti.  Dalli  signori  car- 
dinal neiwti  S.  Sisto  e  Guastavillano  fu  fiitto 
subito  intendere  la  sua  morte  al  sacro  colle- 
gio,  e  doppo  celebrare  Tesequie  e  tutte  quelle 
funtioni  che  porta  seco  la  sede  vacante,  s'en- 


coDtro  di  noi  per  rabru|fiamento  di  Gio.  Ber- 
nardo Gargano  e  di  Gio.  Francesco  d'Aloys 
detto  il  Caserta,  seguito  alia  quattro  di  Marzo 
di  sabbato  circa  le  20  here,  rimasi  solo  nel 
govemo  di  detta  chiesa :  ove  doppo  moiti  po- 
ricoli  scorsi  e  doppo  molte  minacce,  sassi  et 
archibugiate  tirate,  mi  si  ordisce  una  congiura 
molto  crudele  et  arrabbiata  da  Hortensio  da 
Batticchio  con  fira  Fiano  (?)  di  Terra  d'Otran- 
to,  heretico  sacramentario  e  relapse  che  io 
iosieme  col  card>  di  Napoli  e  monsr  Campag- 
na  rhaveva[ssi]  richiesto,  di  distillare  un 
veleno  di  tanta  forza  che  poteva  infettare 
Taria  per  estinguere  papa  Pio  IV  come  nem- 
ico  de  Carafeschi :  e  non  dubitava  I'heretico 
di  fkr  intendere  tutto  cio  al  pontefice  per 
mezzo  del  signer  Pompeo  Colonna.'* 

[The  sect  of  Lutherans  still  increasing  in 
Naples,  I  armed  myself  against  that  thorn 
with  the  zeal  of  the  catholic  religion :  and 
and  with  all  n^y  might,  and  with  the  authority 
of  the  office,  by  puWic  preachings,  written  by 
me  in  a  book  named  Quadragesimale,  and  by 
public  and  private  disputatione  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  by  prayer,  I  sought  to  abnte  and 
exterminate  from  our  lands  so  grievous  a 
plague.  Hence  I  sufiered  most  virulent  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  who  in 
every  street  sought  to  insult  and  murder  me : 
whereof  I  have  written  a  tract  distinctly  enti- 
tled, "  Persecution  excited  against  me,  Giulio 
Antonio  Santorio,  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith."  There  was 
in  a  corner  in  our  garden  a  shrine  with  an 
ima^  of  the  most  holy  Mary  with  the  babe 
in  her  arms,  and  before  it  sprung  up  an  olive 
twig,  which  to  the  admiration  of  every  one 
grew  up  very  quickly  into  a  large  tree,  being 
in  a  close  place,  and  shaded  by  trees:  thither 
I  used  to  retire  to  pray  and  discipline  myself 
every  time  I  was  to  preach  and  dispute  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  I  felt  myself  marvellously 
kindled  and  invigorated  without  fear  of  any 
evil  and  danger,  though  it  had  been  assuredly 
threatened  me  by  those  enemies  of  the  cross, 
and  I  felt  within  me  such  joy  and  cheerful- 
ness, that  I  longed  to  be  slain  for  the  catholic 

faith Seeing  thus  augment  a^nst  me 

more  and  more  the  rage  of  those  heretics  whom 
I  had  proceeded  against  by  law,  [  was  constrain- 
ed, in  1566,  at  the  end  of  August  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  to  betake  myself  to  Na- 
ples, to  the  service  of  Alfonso  Caraffa,  cardi- 
nal (^the  title  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  where  I  served  as  deputy 
onder  Luigi  Campagna  di  Rossano,  bishop  of 
Montepeloso,  who  filled  the  office  of  vicar  in 
Naples.  And  when  he  departed,  to  aVoid  the 
popular  tumult  excited  against  us  by  the  in- 
cendiary proceedings  of  Gio.  Bernardo  Gar- 
gano and  Gio  Francesco  d'Aloys,  surnamed  il 
Guierta,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  4th 
of  March,  about  the  twentieth  hour,  I  remain* 


trd  in  conclave:  ove  fu  eletto  papa  il  si^^ 
cardie  Montalto,  gi^  nostro  collega  e  neuia 
causa  Toletana  e  neir  assuntione  al  cardina- 
lato,  per  opera  speciale  del  sig^  card^  Alessan- 
drino  e  sig^  card^  Rusticucci,  che  tirarono  in 
fitvore  di  lui  il  B\g^  card^  d'^te  e  sigr  card^ 
de  Medici,  con  non  poco  disgusto  del  sig^ 
cardi  Farnese,  essendoli  mancato  di  parola  il 
sig'  cardi  San  Sisto,  sul  quale  egli  haveva 
fatto  molto  fondamento  per  oetare  alii  suoi 
emoli  e  nemici,  essendosi  adoprato  contro  di 
lui  valorosamente  il  sigr^  card^  Riario,  ma  con 
pentimento  poi  grande,  non  havendo  trovato 
quella  gratitudine  che  egli  si  havevi^  pre«ip- 
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poflU,  sicoine  aneo  intenreiuie  al  mgr  card^ 
Aleflnndrino,  che  totto  festante  n  credeva  di 
maoeggiare  U  pontilicato  a  modo  aoo:  eacen- 
dendo  in  Sa.n  Pietro  lo  pregai  che  dovease  fitr 
officio  COD  8.  B»«  in  favore  di  monsr  Carlo 
Broglia,  rettore  del  collegio  Greco,  per  on 
beoeficio  che  egli  dimandava :  mi  rispoee  tatto 
gratioBo:  «Non  diamo  fiistidio  a  queato  po- 
vero  Tecchio,  perche  noi  aaremo  in&llibD- 
mente  li  padroni :'  al  quale  aorridendo  io  air 
bora  rispoai  aegretamente  all'  orecchie :  '  Fac- 
cta  dio  che  aubito  che  aari  paaaata  qaeata  sera, 
dla  non  ae  ne  penta:'  come  appunto  in  ef- 
fetto  fu,  poiche  non  atette  roai  di  cuore  alle- 
gro in  totto  qael  pontificato,  aentendo  aempre 
rammarichi,  angustie,  tra?agli,  affiuini  pene  et 
angoeciL  E  ben  vero  che  easo  medesimo  ae 
Tandava  nella  maggior  parte  procarandooper 
traacuraggine,  inavertenza  oaltro  o  pure  per  la 
troppa  auperbia  con  eaprobare  aempre  eaao  aa- 
aidoamente  li  beneficii,  aervitii  et  honorevo- 
lezze  che  haveva  fatti  a  8.  B^  Nelli  primi 
ragionamenti  che  io  potei  hatere  con  S.  8^ 
fb  il  rallegrarmi  dell'  aaauntione  aua  al  ponti- 
cato,  con  dirli  che  era  atata  volants  di  dio, 
poiche  in  quel  tempo  e  punto  che  fb  aaaunto 
erano  finite  le  40  nore:  qaivi  ella  ai  dolae 
della  malignity  de  tempi  con  molta  humiltik  e 
pianeae:  1  eaaortai  che  cominciasse  il  pontifi- 
eato  con  un  giubileo  generale,  che  tenesae 
parimente  cura  del  aant'  officio  e  delle  ooee 
sue,  aapendo  bene  che  da  quelle  haveva  ha- 
vuto  origine  la  aua  grandezza." 

[He  hardly  counted  on  dying,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  great  age,  having  alwaya  lived  with 
great  temperance,  and  having  paaaed  through 
all  the  gradea  of  the  court.  After  he  ceaaed 
to  lecture  at  Bologna  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
waa  made  collateral  of  Campidoglio,  filled  the 
office  of  deputy  to  the  auditor  of  the  chamber, 
waa  made  referendary,  and  the  first  time  he 
apoke  in  the  aegnatura  he  broke  down; 
whereat,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion, 
he  was  of  a  mind  to  abandon  the  court,  but 
waa  withheld  firom  doing  ao  by  cardinal  Cres- 
centio.  Palleotto  was  preferred  to  him  by 
Julius  III.  for  the  auditorship,  which  fell  to 
him  by  turn :  upon  which,  again  abashed  at 
hia  double  disgrace,  he  determined  to  quit 
Rome,  but  was  re-eucouraged  and  retained  by 
the  same  cardinal  Crescentio.  He  waa  made 
biahop  of  Vieste  by  Paul  IV.,  counsellor  of  the 
holy  office,  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.,  and 
sent  to  Spain  about  the  Toledo  business ;  and 
titer  the  dcaUi  of  Pius  V.  of  blessed  memory 
he  was  elected  pope  with  wonderful  unanimi- 
ty. His  life  was  one  of  much  charity,  libe- 
lalit^,  and  modesty ;  and  be  would  have  been 
admirable  and  unequalled,  if  his  worth  and 
greatness  of  mind  had'not  been  tainted  by  his 
aflbction  fbr  his  son^  which  greatly  taniiahed 
hia  excellent  acta  <^  Christian  charity  towards 


all  natioDS,  aa  being  truly  the  fii;tiier  of  aH 
His  death  was  immediately  annoonced  to  the 
sacred  college  by  the  cardinal  nepbewB,  SL 
Sisto  and  Guastavillano;  and  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  obsequies,  and  of  ail  the 
neceasary  fbnctiona  incident  to  an  interregi- 
nnro,  the  conclave  was  begun.  ,Tbe  pope 
elected  was  cardinal  Montalto,  fbrmerly  oar 
colleague  both  in  the  Toledan  af&h*  aod  in 
admission  to  the  cardinalate ;  his  electioa  was 
eflfected  by  the  special  exertions  of  cardinal 
Alessandrino  and  cardinal  Rnsdcneci,  wbo 
gained  over  to  his  interest  cardinals  d'Este 
and  de  Medici,  to  the  no  small  diapleasore  of 
Cardinal  Fameae;  cardinal  San  Sisto,  oa 
whom  he  had  largely  relied  in  oppoaition  to 
his  rivals  and  miemies,  having  broken  faii 
word  with  him,  and  cardinal  Riario  having 
acted  vigorously  against  him, — tbongfa  he 
(Riario)  afterwards  repented  sorely  <a  thi% 
for  he  did  not  meet  with  the  gratitude  he  ex^ 
pected ;  the  same  was  alsothe  case  with  car* 
dinal  Alessandrino,  who  confidently  believed 
that  he  would  be  able  to  manage  the  pont^ 
cate  in  his  own  wo^.  Coming  oat  of  St 
Peter's  I  requested  him  to  intercede  With  hia 
holineaa  in  favour  of  monaignor  Carlo  Broglia, 
rector  of  the  Collegio  Greco,  for  an  advantage 
he  waa  aoliciting :  he  answered  me  very  gra- 
ciously,  ^  Let  us  not  tease  this  poor  oid  man, 
for  we  shall  be  infallibly  masters;'*  oBoa 
which  I  amiling  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  God 
send  that,  as  soon  as  this  evening  is  over,  yon 
may  not  have  reason  to  repent"  And  ao  itacto- 
ally  turned  out :  for  he  never  had  a  light  heart 
through  the  whole  of  that  pontificate,  being 
incessantljr  beset  with  troubles,  annojrances, 
and '  vexations.  It  is  very  true  he  hrougbt  the 
greater  part  of  them  on  himself  by  his  heed- 
lessness,  inadvertency,  or  otherwise ;  or  else 
by  his  too  great  arrogance  in  always  caatinff 
up  to  his  holiness  the  benefits,  services,  and 
acts  of  honour  he  had  done  him.  The  first 
conversation  [  was  able  to  have  with  his  ho- 
liness was  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ac> 
cession,  telling  him  that  it  had  been  the  will 
of  God ;  for  precisely  at  the  moment  he  was 
elected  the  forty  hours  were  ended.  Tber^ 
upon  he  bewail(»l  the  malignity  of  the  times 
with  much  humility  and  wept  I  exhorted 
him  to  begin  his  pontificate  with  a  general 
iobilee,  that  he  ahould  take  equal  care  of  the 
holy  office  as  of  his  own  afiairs,  knowing  weU 
that  to  it  he  owed  the  origin  of  his  greataesa^] 

ni.  Affairs  of  Ferrara. 

**  Venuto  il  duca  di  Ferrara  in  Roma  per 
I'investitura,  della  quale  preteodeva  che  li  ioae 
data  buona  intentione,  vi  furodo  di  moiti  gar- 
bugli:  et  avemlomi  io  opposto  gagliardameote 
nelli  publiei  e  privati  ragionamenti  et  in  coo- 
cistoro,  mi  persi  affiitto  la  gratia  del  papa  coa 
[nrocurarmi,  il  sdegno  del  card^  Sfondrato, 
qoale  andava  padaado  per  Roma  che  ao  0e&> 
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tivo  mal&mente  delF  autorit^  del  papa :  come 
anco  haveva  imputato  il  cardioale  di  Cameri- 
no,  cbe  si  mostrava  moUo  ardente  in  servitio 
della  sede  apoetolica.  Sentendomi  pungere 
in  cosa  tanto  lontana  dalla  mente  mia,  io  che 
eru  andato  incontrando  tutti  li  pericoli  per  la 
difensione  dell'  autoriti  dol  papa  e  della  sede 
apostolica,  non  potei  fare  di  non  akerarmene 
graveinente :  e  come  si  conveniva,  feci  una 
apologia  pro  Cardinale  Sancta  Severina  con- 
tra cardinalem  Sfoodratum,  ove  si  tratta  qual 
sia  la  carica  e  qual  sia  Tofficio  di  cardinale ; 
bencbe  il  papa,  che  si  era  rooslrato  in  concia- 
toro  molto  turbato  e  collerico  in  camera,  poi 
nel  palazzo  di  S.  Marco  mi  domandd  perdono 
con  lagrime  e  con  humility  e  con  haverrai 
anoo  ringratialo,  pentendosi  del  decreto 
che  egli  haveva  fatto  in  pregiudicio della  bdla 
di  Pio  V  de  non  alienandis  feud  is.  Parten- 
dosi  il  duoa  da  Roma  senza  haver  fatto  efietto 
alcuno,  da  quel  tempo  in  poi  mi  si  mostrd 
sempre  nemico,  diccndo  che  io  oro  stato  cag- 
ione  precipua  che  egli  non  havesse  ottenulo 
l*investitura  di  Ferrara  pro  persona  nominan- 
da,  et  che  io  come  antico  suo  amico  doveva 
parlare  piik  mitamente,  senza  inlraprendere 
rimprosa  cou  tanta  ardenza,  come  cbe  io  fossi 
piii  obligato  agli  huomini  che  a  dio  et  alia 
aanta  chiesa." 

[The  duke  of  Ferrara  having  come  to  Rome 
about  the  investiture, — strong  hopes  of  which 
he  pretended  were  held  out  to  him, — there 
was  a  great  stir  and  confusion.  Having  vig- 
orously opposed  the  measure,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  and  in  consistory,  I  entirely  lost 
the  pope's  favour,  and  brought  upon  myself 
too  the  displeasure  ofcardinalSfondrato,  who 
told  it  about  in  Rome  that  I  thought  badly  of 
the  pope's  authority ;  the  same  thing  had  also ! 
been  imputed  to  me  by  cardinal  Camerino,  | 
who  showed  great  ardour  in  the  service  of  the 
apostolic  see.  Piqued  at  having  a  charge 
brought  against  roe  so  foreign  to  my  disposi- 
tion,— I  who  had  braved  every  danger  in  (te- 
fence  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  ana  the  holy 
see, — I  could  not  but  feel  deeply  indignant ; 
and  as  it  was  fitting  I  composed  an  apology 
for  cardinal  Santa  Severina  against  cardinal 
Sfondrato,  wherein  is  discussed  what  is  the 
c^ce  and  duty  of  a  cardinal.  The  pope,  who 
had  shown  great  perturbation  and  choler  in 
the  consistory,  afterwards  in  the  palace  of  S. 
Marco,  begged  pardon  of  me  humbly  and  with 
tears,  and  even  thanked  me,  repenting  him  of 
the  decree  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.  **de  non  alienandis  feudis." 
The  duke  left  Rome  without  in  any  respect 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  from  that  time 
forth  he  always  showed  .kimself  my  enemy, 
saying  that  I  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  his 
not  having  obtained  the  inreatiture  of  Ferrara 
^  pro  persona  nominanda,"  and  that  as  an  old 
firiend  of  his  I  ought  to  have  spoken  more  irh 
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dulgently,  without  setting  myself  so  vehe- 
mently against  the  measure, — just  as  though 
I  had  been  more  bound  to  men  than  to  God 
and  the  holy  church.] 

IV.  Ckmclave  qfter  the  death  of  Innocent  IX. 

**  Entrato  Tanno  1692  si  entro  in  conclave, 
essendosi  raddoppiata  cootrodi  roe  la  roalignitii 
demiei  nemici,  moatrandosi  il  card^  Sfondrato 
ardentiasimo  contro  la  persona  mia,  non  sola- 
mente  per  tema  delle  cose  sue,  ma  anco  piu 
irato  delle  parole  del  card^®  Acquaviva,  cbe 
timoroso  et  invidioso  per  Tarcivescovo  d'Ot- 
iranto  suo  parente  et  altri  signori  regnicoli 
<  amici  miei,  moveva  ogni  pietra  contro  di  me : 
e  s'eraoo  uniti  insieme  li  card^^  Aragona, 
Colonna,  Altemps  e  Sforza,  capitali  nemici 
'  tra  essi,  ma  contro  di  me  concordissimi :  Ar»- 
gona  per  la  continua  osservanza  et  ossequio 
I  che  io  havevo  usati,  ma  pigliava  pretesti  dell' 
abbadia  che  havevo  tolta  air  abbate  Simone 
Sellarolo ;  Colonna  per  li  molti  servitii  che 
gli  havevo  fatto  in  ogni  tempo,  ma  si  raccor- 
dava  del  Talmud  impedito  da  me  contro  li 
Giudei,  repetendo  la  morte  di  Don  Pompeo 
de  Monti,  con  taccia  anco  di  sua  sorella ;  Al- 
temps per  li  &vori  che  gli  havevo  fattiappres- 
80  papa  Sisto  e  moos'  Pellicauo  senatore  per 
conto  del  figlio  rattore  della  Giulietta,  onde 
ne  venne  quel  galant'  huomo  in  disgratia  di 
Sisto,  ma  cosi  voleva  Galleotto  Belardo  suo 
padrone ;  Sforza  per  liaverlo  favorito  nel  caso 
del  Massaino,  quando  papa  Sisto  fulminava 
;  contro  di  lui,  havendomi  ringratiato  con  baci- 
armi  la  mano  in  presenza  delbuon  card^®  Far- 
nese  vecchio,  a  cui  ancora  si  era  mostrato  in- 
grato  havendo  avuta  da  quel  buon  sig'  Tabba- 
dia  di  S.  Lorenzo  extra  msoia,  ma  e^li  dice* 
va  che  non  poteva  mancare  alii  amici  suoi, 
ma  in  elfetto  egli  temeva  sapendo  bene  la  sua 
coscienza.  Palleotto  m*usd  quell*  ingratitu- 
dine  che  ogn'  un  sa.  Venne  la  notte  delli  20 
Gennaro :  qnivi  si  rappresentd  una  tragedia 
de'  fetti  miei,  mentre  Madrucci,  g\k  mio  care 
amico  e  collega  nel  sant'  officio,  consent!  ta- 
citamente  cogli  emoli  miei  in  danno  mio,  op* 
rando  per  questa  via  di  conseguire  il  pontifir 
cato,  ma  egli  senti  di  quelli  bocconi  amari 
che  non  potendo  poscia  digerure  se  ne  roori 
miseramente.  Lascio  da  parte  gli  andamenti 
fraudolenti  del  card*  Gesualdo,  che  come  Na- 
poletano  non  poteva  patire  che  io  gli  foesi  an- 
teposto,  et  anche  mosso  da  invidia  contro  i 
suoi  patriotti:  poiche  questo  e  gli  altri  si^*^ 
cardial  Napoletani  Aragona  et  Acquaviva 
havevano  questo  sense  di  non  voler  nessun 
campagno  de'  patriotti  nel  cardinalato.  L'atto 
poi  che  fece  il  card^^  Colonna,  fu  il  piii  brutte 
che  s'havesse  sentito  g\k  mai,  et  improbato 
etiam  da  suoi  pi^  cari,  e  malissimo  inteso  nella 
corte  di  Spagna.  Canano  solea  prima  haver- 
mi  in  tanta  riverenza  clie  nullo  piik  e  dovun- 
que  m'incontrava»  mi  voleva  baciar  la  mano; 
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ma  air  hora  scordato  d'ogni  amicitia  obbediva 
al  8U0  duca  di  Ferrara ;  Borromeo,  ajutato  da 
me  nella  sua  prorootione  per  la  memoria  di 
quel  santo  cardinale  di  S.  Praasede  et  haven- 
do  fatta  profession  di  sempre  mio  caro  amico, 
invischiato  dall'  interesse  d*alcune  abbadie 
oha  haveva  rassegnato  Altempe,  furiava  a 
guisa  di  forsennato,  quello  che  non  professava 
altro  che  purilA  devotione,  spiritualitiL  e  cos- 
cienza.  Alessandrino,  autore  di  tutte  le 
trame,  non  mancd  di  ^re  11  suo  solito  in  per- 
seguitare  i  suoi  piii  cari  amici  e  creature  con 
haversele  tutte  alienate,  e  massime  doppo 
Tassuntione  di  Sisto  senti  in  conclave  quel 
che  non  volse  per  bocca  del  sigr  card^  di  Sens 
che  esclamava  publicamente  contro  di  lui.  II 
fervore  air  incontro  de'  miei  amici  e  fautori 
non  fti  mediocre,  essendosi  mostrato  ardente 
pitl  d^ogni  altro  il  sig'card'  Giustiniano:  quel 
suo  spirito  vivace  e  coraggioso  fu  in  quel  notte  et 
in  quel  giorno  in  gravi  afi^nni,  easendomi  anche 
stata  saccheggiata  la  cella.  Mala  notte  appres- 
80  mi  fu  dolorosissinia  sopra  o|rn*  altra  cosa  fu- 
nesta :  onde  per  il  grave  aflanno  dell*  animo 
e  delF  intima  angoscia  sudai  sangue,  cosa  in- 
credibile  a  credere :  e  ricorrendo  con  molta 
humility  e  devotione  al  sig>^,  mi  sentii  affiitto 
liberato  da  ogni  passione  di  animo,  da  ogni 
senso  delle  cose  mondane,  venendo  in  me 
stesso  e  considerandole  quanto  sono  fragili, 
quanto  caduche  e  quanto  miserabili,  e  che  solo 
in  dio  e  nella  contemplatione  di  lui  sono  le 
vere  felicity  e  veri  content!  e  gaudiL" 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1502  the 
conclave  met,  whilst  the  malice  of  my  enemies 
was  redoubled  against  me ;  Cardinal  Sfondra- 
to  displayed  the  utmost  animosity  against  me, 
not  only  for  fear  of  his  own  interests,  but  still 
more  from  the  anger,  with  which  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  words  of  cardinal  Acquaviva, 
who,  fearful  and  jealous  for  the  archbishop  of 
Otranto,  his  relation,  and  other  fellow  country* 
men  and  friends  of  mine,  left  no  stone  un- 
turned against  me.  There  were  united  to- 
gether cardinals  Aragona,  Colonna,  Altemps, 
and  Sforza,  bitter  enemies  to  each  other,  but 
all  cordially  agreeing  in  hostility  tome:  Ara- 
gona, notwithstanding  the  continual  courtesy 
and  obsequiousness  1  had  practised,  alleged, 
as  a  pretext,  the  abbey  I  had  taken  from  the 
abbot  Simone  Sellarolo ;  Colonna,  for  all  I  had 
rendered  him  many  services  at  all  times, 
nevertheless  called  to  mind  the  Talmud  1 
hindered  against  the  Jews,  bringing  up  the 
death  of  Don  Pompeo  de  Monte,  with  the  dis- 
grace too  of  his  sister ;  Altemps,  notwithstand- 
ing the  services  I  had  done  him  with  Sixtus 
and  monsignor  Pellicano,  the  senator,  on  ac- 
count of  his  s(m,  the  ravisher  of  Giulietta,  in 
consequence  of  which  that  worthy  fell  into 
disgrace  with  Sixtus, — but  such  was  the  will 
of  Galleotto  Belardo,  his  master;  Sforza, 
though  I  had  favoured  him  in  the  mischance 


of  Massaino,  when  pope  Sixtos  fulminated 
against  him,  for  which  he  thanked  me  and  kis- 
8^  my  hand  in  the  presence  of  the  good  old 
cardinal  Famese, — to  whom  also  he  proved  un- 
grateful, having  received  from  that  good  signor 
the  abbey  of  S.  Lorenzo  extra  moenia,  but  he 
said  he  could  not  disappoint  his  friends, — 
whereas  the  truth  was  he  was  frightened  by 
his  conscience.  Palleotto  treated  me  with  the 
ingratitude  that  is  notorious.  The  night  of 
2(Hh  of  January  arrived,  a  tragical  night  for 
my  interests,  inasmuch  as  Madrucci,  once  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague  in  the  holy  office, 
consented  tacitly  with  my  rivals  to  my  injury,* 
scheming  in  this  way  to  obtain  the  popedom ; 
but  he  had  to  swallow  some  bitter  morsels^ 
which  being  unable  to  digest,  he  died  miser- 
ably in  consequence.  I  pass  over  the  fraudu- 
lent proceedings  of  cardinal  Gesualdo,  who, 
as  a  Neapolitan,  could  not  bear  that  I  should 
be  preferred  before  him,  and  who  was  even 
moved  by  envy  against  his  own  countrymen, 
for  he  and  the  other  Neapolitan  cardinals, 
Arafiona  and  Acquaviva,  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  lo  have  any  fellow  countryman  theur 
colleague  in  the  cardinalate.  The  act  which 
was  then  done  by  cardinal  Colonna  was  the 
vilest  ever  heard  of,  disapproved  of  even  by 
his  dearest  fViends,  and  taken  in  the  worst 
part  by  the  court  of  Spain.  Canano  had  before 
been  used  to  treat  me  with  the  utmost  possible 
respect,  and  wherever  he  met  me  he  sought 
to  kiss  my  hand;  but  now,  forgetting  all 
friendship,  he  obeyed  his  •duke  of  Ferrara. 
Borromeo,  aided  by  me  in  his  promotion,  in 
regard  to  the  memory  of  the  holy  cardinal  of 
S.  Prassede,  and  who  had  always  prof^^ised  to 
be  my  dear  friend,  entrapped  by  some  abbeys 
resigned  to  him  by  Altemps,  raved  like  a  mad- 
man; he  who  used  to  profess  nothing  bat 
purity,  devotion,  spirituality,  and  conscience. 
Alessandrino,  the  author  of  all  the  plots,  failed 
not  to  act  in  his  usual  way,  persecuting  his 
dearest  friends  and  creatures,  having  alienat- 
ed them  all  from  him,  and  particularly  since 
the  accession  of  Sixtus,  he  heard  in  the  con- 
clave what  he  could  not  refute  by  the  mouth 
of  cardinal  di  Sens,  who  exclaimed  publicly 
against  him.  The  ardour  of  my  friends  and 
supporters  on  the  other  hand  was  not  little; 
the  most  earnest  of  them  all  was  cardinal 
Giustiniano ;  that  quick  and  brave  soul  was 
all  that  night  and  day  deeply  distressed,  mv 
cell  having  been  actually  already  despoiled. 
But  the  following  night  was  surpassingly 
grievous:  such  was  my  intense  anguish  of 
mind  that  I  sweated  blood,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear.  But  recurring  with  much  humi- 
lity and  devotion  to  the  I^rd,  I  felt  wholly 
freed  from  every  human  passion,  and  from  all 

*  The  YeneUan  mibawidor,  Moro,  also  observef,  Um 
S.  Severing  wu  not  elected  "  per  m&ncamento  di  Garaal- 
do  decano  e  Madrucci'*  [being  difoppoinieii  by  Oeraalds 
Um  dean,  and  BlailniceiO 
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ibelingf  for  worldly  things,  collecting  my 
thoughts  and  considering  now  frail  they  are, 
how  transient  and  miserable,  and  that  in  God 
alone  and  in  contemplation  of  Him  consist  true 
felicity  and  true  contentment  and  joy.] 

66.  Vita  et  Gesta  dementis  Vlll^h^or' 
matt  Politt,  xxix.  [Life  and  acts  of 
Clement  VIII.] 

Originally  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Ciaconius,  where  however  I  do  not  find  it 

A  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  pope  and  of 
his  first  acts :  *^  Exulum  turmas  coercuit,  quo- 
rum insolens  fiiror  non  solum  in  continentera 
sed  in  ipsa  litora  et  subvecta  Tiberis  alveo 
navigia  faostiliter  insultabat*'  [He  put  down 
the  fiinds  of  outlaws,  whose  audacity  over- 
spread  not  only  the  main  land,  but  even  assail- 
ed  the  coasts  and  the  vessels  that  floated  on 
the  Tiber] ;  so  little  had  Sixtus  succeeded  in 
extirpating  them.  The  absolution  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  resistance  ofiered  by  Clement  to  the 
king,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  pursued 
it,  are  put  prominently  forward :  lastly,  the 
conquest  of  Ferrara.  "  A  me  jam  la  tius  cospta 
scribi  opportuniori  tempore  immortalitati  no- 
minis  tui  consecrabo."  [Other  things  I  have 
begun  to  write,  I  will  at  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity consecrate  to  the  immortality  of  thy 
name.]  But  of  this  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found.  As  the  work  stands  it  is  but  insigni- 
ficant 

66.  Instruttione  al  S^  Bartolommeo  Powsiri' 
9ky  alia  M^  del  re  di  Polonia  e  Suetia. 
I  Aug.  1593.  Cinthio  Aldohrandini. 
[Instruction  to  S^  Bart  Powsinsky,  nuncio 
to  the  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden. 

Bagguaglio  delta  andata  del  re  di  Polonia 
in  Suetia,  1594.  [Report  of  the  entry  of 
the  king  of  Poland  mto  Sweden.] 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Aave  bor- 
rowed from  these  papers  in  the  text,  except  it 
be  the  assertion  in  the  second  that  duke 
Charles  was  in  reality  hated :  **  perche  egli 
avea  ridotto  in  se  stesso  quasi  tutte  Tincette  e 
mercantie  e  tutte  le  cave  di  metalli  e  sopra 
tutto  dell'  oro  e  dell*  argento"  [because  he 
had  monopolized  almost  all  purchases  and 
merchandise,  and  all  mines  of  metal,  espe- 
cially silver  and  gold.] 

67.  Relatione  di  Polonia,     1598.    [Report 

respecting  Poland.] 

Composed  by  a  nuncio,  who  complains  vehe- 
mently of  the  inordinate  love  of  liberty  of  the 
Poles. 

They  desired  a  feeble  king,  not  one  of  a 
warlike  spirit  They  say:  **che  colore  che 
hanno  spirito  di  gloria,  gli  hanno  vehementt  e 
non  moderati  e  per6  non  diutarni,  e  che  la 


madre  della  diutumit&  degli  imperii  ^  la  mo- 
deratione"  [that  those  who  are  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  glory  are  of  a  vehement  and  not 
moderated  spirit,  consequently  not  of  an  endur- 
ing one,  and  that  the  mother  of  the  duration 
of  empires  is  moderation.] 

Nor  will  they  have  any  alliances  with  for- 
eigners. They  assert  that  they  can  never  find 
it  difficult  to  defend  their  kingdom.  They 
could  always  bring  forward  50,(KM)  horse,  and 
in  the  worst  case  3iey  would  recover  in  winter 
what  they  lost  in  summer.  They  relied  on 
the  example  of  their  forefiithers. 

The  nuncio  reminds  them :  «•  che  gli  antichi 
Poloni  non  sapevano  che  cosa  fosse  smaltire  il 
grano  nel  mar  Baltico  in  Danzig  o  in  Elbing, 
nd  erano  intenti  a  ta^liar  solve  per  seminare, 
nd  asciugavano  paludi  per  il  medesimo  efietto" 
[that  the  ancient  Poles  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  sell  grain  in  the  Baltic  sea,  or  in  Dant- 
zig,  or  in  Elbing,  nor  were  they  intent  on 
cutting  down  forests  to  sow  corn,  nor  did  they 
drain  marshes  for  the  same  purpo^]. 

Furthermore  the  nuncio  describes  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism,  which  was  just  then  in 
the  most  hopeful  train.  I  have  made  use  of 
the  most  important  points. 

68.  Relatione  deUo  stato  epirituale  e  politico 
del  regno  di  Suezia  1598.  [Report  of 
the  spiritual  and  political  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.] 

Remarks  on  the  enterprises  of  Sigismund 
against  Sweden  immediately  before  his  second 
journey.  This  also  I  have  used  as  far  as  was 
essential. 

There  are,  however,  some  interesting  obser- 
vations besides  upon  previous  matters. 

Erich  is  reputed  as  a  downright  tyrant 
"  Per  impresa  fkceva  un  asino  carco  di  sale  a 
piedi  d'una  montagna  erta  e  senza  via  per  sa- 
lirvi  sopra,  et  egli  era  dipinto  con  un  bastone 
in  roano,  che  batteva  il  detto  asino."  [He  was 
figured  forcing  an  ass  laden  with  salt  to  jump 
over  a  steep  and  pathless  mountain,  and  he 
was  represented  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand 
beating  the  ass]  The  author  expounds  this 
sufficiently  intelligible  symbol  as  signifymg 
that  the  king  would  compel  the  people  by  force 
to  do  what  was  impossible. 

John  is  looked  on  as  a  decided  catholic 
"  Perche  era  in  secrete  cattolico,  siccome  al 
nuntio  ha  affirmato  il  re  suo  figliuolo,  us6  ogni 
industria  perche  il  figliuolo  ritomasse  roentre 
esse  viveva  in  Suetia  a  fine  dichiararsi  aperta- 
mente  cattolico  o  ridurre  il  regno  fib  abbrao- 
ciar  essa  fede."  [Because  he  was  in  secret  a 
catholic,  as  the  king,  his  son,  averred  to  the 
nuncio,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  have 
his  son  return  to  Sweden  during  his  lifetime, 
and  declare  himself  openly  a  catholic,  and 
reduce  that  kingdom  to  embrace  the  catholic 
fiutb.] 
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I  «Di  not  however  disposed  to  subscribe  to 
tiiis.  It  is  probable  that  the  worthy  Sigis- 
mund  fancied  it,  that  he  might  have  the  com- 
fort of  thinking  himself  sprung  from  a  cathohc 
fiither. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sigismand's  first  enter- 
prise is  described  in  a  manner  stamped  with 
all  the  veracity  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  The  hopes  founded  on  the 
second  journey  are  set  forth  in  their  bearing 
on  Europe  in  general 

nSKETIOIf. 

Remarks  an  BenHvoglio*9  Memoirt, 

In  his  sixty-third  year,  not  in  1640,  as  stated 
in  the  edition  belonging  to  the  Classici  Ita- 
liani,  but  in  1642,  as  Mazzuchelli  also  states, 
cardinal  Guide  Bentivoglio  (bom  1579)  afler 
having  composed  many  other  memoirs  on 
public  matters,  sat  down  to  write  his  own  per* 
sonal  memoirs. 

His  original  intention  was  to  include  his 
first  residence  at  the  court  of  Rome,  his  nun- 
ciatures in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  times  of  his  cardinalate.  Had  he 
accomplished  this,  the  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth centunr  would  be  the  richer  by  one 
excellent  work  full  of  discernment  and  obeer- 
▼ation. 

But  he  died  before  he  had  completed  the 
firi^  part  His  work — Memorie  del  cardinal 
Guide  Bentivoglio— comes  down  only  to  the 
year  1600. 

It  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  quiet  and  comfort 
enjoyed  by  an  aged  prelate,  living  at  ease  in 
his  palace,  remote  from  the  cares  of  business. 
It  is  very  pleasant  reading,  at  once  amusing 
and  instructive;  but  of  course  his  position  im- 
posed certain  obligations  on  the  cardinal,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  he  does  not  speak  out 
roundly. 

The  tolerably  detailed  portraiture,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  gives  of  the  cardinals  whom 
he  found  about  Clement  VIII.  agrees  but  very 
generally  with  the  accounts  of  them  given  us 
by  others. 

The  very  first,  the  dean  Gesualdo,  is  depict- 
ed by  Bentivoglio  as  ^*  a  distinguished  man  of 
amiable  manners,  who  does  not  seek,  though 
neKher  does  he  avoid  public  afBiirs;*^  but  of 
what  others  tell,  and  what  Bentivoglio  no 
doubt  knew,  how  he  prevented  the  election  of 
Sanseverino  from  personal  dislike, — what  pre- 
tensions to  paramount  rank  he  enforced  over 
the  other  cardinals,  who  complied  very  reluc- 
tantly,— how  all  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
directed  to  win  friends,  that  he  might  reach 
the  papal  chair, — how  he  adhered  in  particular 
to  Spain,— of  all  this^eare  not  told  a  word. 

Of  the  second,  Aragona,  Bontivoglio  re- 
marks, **that  in  former  conclaves  he  had  been 
a  leader  particularly  of  the  younger  cardinals ; 


he  had  admirably  governed  Rome  during  aa 
abeeoce  of  the  pope ;  he  was  fond  of  handaome 
fumitore ;  he  bad  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  fre- 
quently changed  the  altar-piece."  But  all  thif 
does  not  make  us  acouainted  with  the  man. 
He  was,  as  we  learn  from  Delfino,  an  old  man 
plagued  with  the  gout,  whose  death  was 
speedily  to  be  looked  for,  but  who  clung  but 
the  faster  on  that  account  to  his  hopes  of  the 
popedom.  He  was  by  no  means  held  in  such 
consideration  as  he  could  have  wished  by  the 
Spanish  court  He  was  not  able  to  get  admis- 
sion into  the  congregation  on  French  a&ira, 
and  it  was  notorious  that  lie  bore  this  very  ill: 
but  notwithstanding  this  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  closest  connexion  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  on  account  of  his  ulteiior 
views. 

The  idea  of  calm  and  quiet  su^ested  by 
the  book  proceeds  in  fact  from  the  circom- 
stance  that  the  lights  are  designedly  very 
much  eoflened,  that  life  is  not  pourtrajed  in 
the  actual  truth  of  its  phenomena. 

69.  ReUuionefatta  aW  tZ/"^  si/^  cardi*i*E9U 
al  tempo  delta  tua  pmmotione  che  daveM 
andar  in  Roma.-^BibL  Vindob.  Codd. 
Foscar,  n.  169.  46  leaves.)  [Report  made 
to  cardinal  d*Eete  upon  his  approaching 
journey  to  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  his 
promotion.] 


In  consequence  of  the  compromise 
with  the  Este  fomily  by  Clement  VUI.  on  the 
escheat  of  Ferrara,  he  included  a  prince  of 
that  house,  Alexander,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
3rd  of  March,  1599. 

It  was  this  prince  whom  the  instnictioB 
before  us  was  intended  to  prepare  for  his  entry 
to  the  court  Although  it  bears  no  date,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  belongs  to  the  year  1509. 

Its  purpose  is  enough  to  distingui^  it 
strongly ^m  a  Venetian  report  Its  object 
was  to  fflbe  the  prince  in  a  condition  to  steer 
like  a  dexterous  pilot, — ^*  per  potere  come  pro- 
dente  nocchiero  prendere  meglio  Taura  pro- 
pitia  della  corte."  It  contains  nothing  relate 
ing  to  politics ;  even  the  misfortune  that  had 
so  recently  fallen  upon  the  house  of  Este  is 
passed  over  in  silence ;  the  author^s  intentioa 
is  only  to  define  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
most  important  individuals. 

The  pope,  his  nephews,  and  the  cardinal 
are  delineated. 

Clement  VIU.  ^'Di  vita  incolpabile,  di 
mente  retta,  di  conditione  universale.  Si 
pu6  dir  ch'abbia  in  se  stesso  tutta  la  theorioa 
e  la  pratica  della  politica  e  region  di  state." 
[Of  blameless  life,  upright  mind,  universal  era- 
dition(l)  It  may  be  asserted  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  their  whole  range  the  theory  and 
tho  practice  of  politics  and  statesmanshia] 
We  find  it  stated  here,  that  Salveetro  Aldo- 
brandino  had  incited  Paul  IV.  to  war  against 
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Naplei ;  that  neverthelew  attempts  ha^  been 
made  to  reconcile  that  house  at  least  with  the 
Medici.  "  Dicesi  che  Pio  V  volendo  promo- 
Tere  il  cardl  Giovanni,  fratello  di  questo  poi^ 
tefice,  aasicu^d  il  GD  Cosimoche  tutta  questa 
fiimifflia  ^li  sarebbe  fidelissinrMi  serapre,  e  che 
manad  I'lsterao  Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  hora 
papa,  a  render  tettimonio  a  S.  Altezza,  dolla 
quale  fu  molto  ben  visto."  [It  is  said  that 
Pius  V.  wishing  to  promote  cardinal  Giovanni, 
the  brother  of  that  pontiff,  assured  the  ffrand 
duke  Cosmo,  that  all  that  fhmily  would  always 
be  most  faithful  to  him,  and  that  he  sent  the 
same  Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  who  is  now  pope, 
to  testify  this  to  his  highness,*  by  whom  he 
was  very  well  received.]  At  that  time  John 
Bardi  was  in  most  favour  with  pope  Clement 
**Fra  i  servitori  di  Clemen te  il  pii^  intimo  e 
iavorito  ^  il  sig'  Giov.  Rardi  dei  conti  di  Ver- 
nio,  lu<^otenente  delle  guardie,  di  molta 
bonti^  virtil  e  nobilt^'*  [Am(»ig  the  servants 
of  Clement,  the  most  intimate  and  the  favour- 
ite is  Signer  Giov.  Bardi  of  the  house  of 
Vemio,  lieutenant  of  the  guards,  a  man  of 
much  goodness,  virtue,  and  nobility.]  The 
new  cfJdinal  might  rely  on  him  the  more,  as 
he  was  well  disposed  to  the  house  of  Este. 

The  nephews.  The  preference  of  Pietro 
Aldobrandino  before  San  Giorgio  was  decided. 
**  San  Giorgio,  accommodate  Tanimo  alia  for- 
tuna  sua,  mortifies  te  le  sue  pretension  i,  non 
gareggia,  non  contrasta  piik,  ma  o  lo  seconda 
o  non  s'impaccia  seco,  e  si  mostra  eodisfatto 
deir  ottemita  segnatura  di  giustitia.'*  [San 
Giorgio,  adjusting  his  mind  to  his  fortunes, 
and  morticing  his  aspirations,  no  longer 
strives  agamst  his  cousin,  or  counteracts  him, 
but  either  seconds  him  or  does  not  thwart 
him,  and  appears  satisfied  with  having  ob- 
tained the  segnatura  of  justice.] 

The  cardinals  were  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, the  Spanish,  to  which  Montalto  was 
already  attached,  and  the  Aldobrandinist 
The  strength  of  the  former  was  twenty-five, 
that  of  the  latter  only  fourteen  decided  mem- 
bers.  The  author  correctly  pomts  out  as  the 
most  likely  successor  to  the  popedom  him  who 
was  afterwards  actually  chosen,  Alexander 
Medici.  It  was  not  known  how  he  stood  with 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  but  he  was  plainly 
high  in  favour  with  Clement,  *^  per  patria  e 
conformity  di  huooore,"  [from  community  of 
country  and  humour,]  as  much  as  if  he  were 
the  pope's  own  creature. 

Baronius,  the  historian  of  the  church,  is  not 
unfavourably  portrayed:  ** molto  amato  per 
la  dottrina  bonta  e  semplicit^  sua :  si  dimostra 
tutto  spirito,  tutto  risegnato  in  dio :  si  burla 
del  mondo  e  della  propria  esaltatione  di  se 
stesBo**  [rauQh  beloved  tor  his  learning,  good- 
ness, and  simplicity:  he  appears  all  spirit, 
wholly  resigned  to  God:  he  mocks  at  the 
world  and  all  self-exaltation.] 


70.  ReUiume  di  Rama  deW  IU^<»  Sig*  Oioan 
Delfino  Kr  e  Prof  ritomoto  amGttciatore 
sotto  il  pontificalo  di  Clemente  VIIL 
(1600.)  [Report  by  Delfino,  ambassador 
to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
VUI.] 

This  is  another  of  the  reports  that  have  got 
jnto  more  general  circulation ;  it  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial (my  copy  consists  of  ninety-four 
quarto  leaves)  and  very  instructive. 

I.  Delfino  begins  with  describing  the  pope 
(il  nascimento,  la  natura  e  la  vita  del  papa) 
and  his  nephewa 

**Delli  due  cardinal  (Aldobrandino  e  S. 
Giorgio)  repute  quasi  necessario  parlame  uni- 
tamente.  Questo  di  et4  d'anni  45,  di  ^ran 
spirito,  altiero,  vivace,  e  di  buona  co^izione 
nelli  afl&ri  del  mondo :  ma  temo  assai  che  sia 
di  mala  natura,  overo  che  gli  accident!  nel 
mondo  occorsi,  che  Thanno  levato  dalle  gran 
speranze  in  che  si  e  posto  nel  pripcipio  del 
pontificato,  le  fanno  esser  tale,  cioN§  diraostrarsi 
con  tutti  non  solo  severo  ma  quasi  disperato. 
Questo  era  grandemente  amato  e  grande- 
mente  stimato  dal  papa  avanti  che  fosse  salito 
al  pontificate,  e  doppo  per  ^n  pezzo  ebbe  la 
cura  principale  de'  negotii,  e  si  credeva  da 
ogn*  uno  che  egli  avesse  da  esser  il  prime 
nipote,  perche  Taltro  era  piCL  ^iovane,  assai  di 
poca  prosperity  e  di  pochiasima  cogniziona: 
ma  o  sia  state  la  sua  poca  prudenza  nel  non 
essersi  saputo  govemare  come  averebbe  disog- 
nato,  sendosi  rotto  con  Tambasciatore  di  Spa^ 
na  quando  gitt5  la  beretta,  con  Tambasciator 
di  Toscana  quando  li  disse  che  il  papa  doveria 
cacciarlo  di  corte,  oltre  i  disgusti  che  ha  dato 
a  tutti  in  mille  occasioni,  o  pur  la  gran  pn»- 
denza  e  destrezza  delF  altro,  o  la  forza  natu- 
ral del  sangue,  questo  ha  perduto  ogni  giomo 
tanto  di  autorit^  e  credito  che  non  ha  chi  lo 
seguiti  e  non  ottiene  cosa  alcuna  che  dimandL 
Ha  perd  il  carico  di  tutti  li  nogotii  dltalia  e 
Germania,  se  bene  li  ministri  publici  trattino 
li  medesimi  con  Aldobrandino,  e  nelle  coee 
brusche  tutti  ricorrono  a  lui.  In  con  eeso 
sigr  cardi«  di  S.  Giorgio  nel  principio  bo  pas- 
sato  qualche  borasca,  anzi  nella  prima  audi- 
enza  fui  astretto  a  dolermi  apertamente  per 
dignity  della  republica,  e  doi  o  tre  volte  mi 
sono  lasciato  intendere  liberamente,  in  modo 
iale  che  so  che  ^  state  frutto  appresso  di  lui, 
et  il  papa  Tha  avuto  a  carro,  e  particularmente 
neir  ultima  occasione  di  Perrara :  ma  doppo 
sempre  e  passato  tra  noi  ogni  sdrte  di  dimoa- 
tratione  d*amore,  et  io  Tho  onorato  sempre 
come  si  conveniva.  Credo  veramente  che  sia 
mal  afietto  alia  Serenity  Vostra  per  natura  e 
per  accidente :  la  sua  natura  Tho  descritta, 
ma  diro  solo  delli  accident!.  Prima  sappia 
che  da  un  pezzo  in  qua  s*e  buttato  afilatto  in 
braccio  de*  Spagnuoli,  e  si  e  dimostra  to  pobo 
amico  di  quelli  che  aono  uniti  con  Fraacesi: 
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ha  creflciuto  ancora  quel  mal  animo  sno  i1  ve- 
dere  che  il  cardinal  Aldobrandino  habbi  in 
tatte  le  occasion!  protetto  li  affari  dell*  EE. 
W.,  quasi  che  non  sia  possibile  che  concor- 
rino  ambidae  in  alcona  operatione,  per  giusta 
e  raggionevole  che  sia.  Da  che  si  pud  conos- 
cere  la  miseria  de'  poveri  ambasciatori  et  rap- 
presentanti  publici."  [Of  the  two  cardinals 
(Aldobrandino  and  S.  Qiorgio)  I  think  it  al- 
most necessary  to  speak  collectively.  The 
latter  is  aged  n>rty-five,  of  a  great  and  lofty 
spirit,  of  a  sangfuine  disposition,  and  well 
versed  in  worldly  matters ;  but  I  rather  fear 
he  is  a  man  of  evil  nature,  or  that  the  course 
of  events,  which  swept  from  him  the  great 
hopes  he  enjoyed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
pontificate,  has  made  him  such,  so  that  he 
Dears  himself  towards  all  men  not  only  with  se- 
verity, but  as  it  were  with  desperate  harshness. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  pope  before  his  accession,  and  since 
then  he  had  in  a  great  measure  the  principal 
share  in  the  mana^ment  of  business,  and  it 
was  universally  believed  that  it  was  his  lot  to 
be  the  first  nephew,  because  the  other  was 
younger,  but  moderately  prosperous,  and  of 
very  scanty  knowledge.  But  whether  it  was 
his  own  want  of  prudence  to  govern  himself 
as  he  ought,  having  broken  with  the  ambas- 
sador of  Spain  when  he  flung  the  cap,  and 
with  the  Tuscan  ambassador  when  he  told 
him  that  the  pope  ought  to  expel  him  from 
court,  besides  the  ofience  he  gave  to  all  per- 
sons on  a  thousand  occasions,  or  else  from  the 
great  prudence  and  dexterity  of  the  other,  or 
from  the  natural  force  of  blood,  he  has  day  by 
day  so  much  declined  in  influence  and  credit 
that  no  erne  follows  him,  and  he  obtains  not 
coie  thing  he  demands.  Still  he  has  charge 
of  all  the  aflairs  of  Italy  and  Germany,  al- 
though the  public  functionaries  treat  of  them 
with  Aldobrandino,  and  in  all  trying  matters 
every  one  has  recourse  to  him.  I  had  some 
sharp  passages  with  this  cardinal  di  S.  Gior- 
gio at  first,  and  in  my  first  audience  I  was 
constrained  by  my  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
the  republic  to  express  my  displeasure  openly, 
and  two  or  three  times  I  spoke  so  freely,  that 
I  know  it  wrought  to  some  purpose  with  him, 
and  the  pope  took  him  to  task,  particularly  on 
the  last  occasion  of  Ferrara :  but  subsequently 
every  demonstration  of  regard  has  been  inter- 
changed between  us,  and  I  have  always  ho- 
noured him  as  was  befitting.  I  verily  believe 
he  is  ill-disposed  to  your  Serenity  by  nature 
and  by  circumstances ;  his  niiture  I  have  al- 
ready described,  and  will  now  only  speak  of 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place  you  must 
know,  that  for  some  time  past  he  has  thrown 
himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Spani- 
ards, and  shown  himself  little  in  favour  of 
those  who  are  joined  with  the  French :  this 
his  unfriendly  disposition  has  been  still  more 
increased  by  seeing  that  caidinal  Aldobran^ 


dino  has  on  all  occasions  protected  the  afl&in 
of  your  excellencies,  for  it  would  almost  seem 
impossible  that  these  two  should  concur  in 
any  proceeding,  however  just  and  reasonable 
it  may  be.  This  may  serve  to  show  the  piti- 
able sufierings  of  poor  ambassadors  and  public 
representative&l 

The  second  chapter,  at  least  that  which  is 
formally  distinguished  as  such  in  our  copies, 
relates  to  the  form  of  government,  the  fi- 
nances, and  the  military  forces.  Delfino  is 
surprised,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  some  points 
in  the  financial  administration.  ^Mentre 
Tentrate  del  la  chiesa  sono  impeg^te  air  in- 
grosso  ordinariamente  e  straordmariamente; 
e  quelle  ch*^  peggio,  si  comprano  castelli  e 
giurisdittioni  de'  sudditi  a  1}  o  2  per  cento  e 
si  pagano  censi  a  9  o  10  per  cento,  parendo 
strano  agli  uomini  savj  che  in  tante  strettezze 
si  fanno  queste  compre,  e  pii^  d  che  se  si 
vogliono  far  certe  spese,  non  si  facciano  per 
vita  delli  danari  del  castello,  per  non  ci  &ndar 
debitando  e  consumando  del  tutto.'*  [Mean- 
while the  revenues  of  the  church  are  pledged 
in  the  mass  ordinarily  and  extraordinarily: 
and  what  is  worse,  boroughs  and  jurisdictions 
are  bought  of  subjects  at  a  rate  returning  1} 
or  2  per  cent  (I  take  this  to  mean,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  so  much),  and  mortgages 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  9  or  10  per  cent.  It 
seems  strange  to  wise  men  that  these  pur- 
chases should  be  made  under  the  pressure  of 
such  embarrassments,  and  it  is  still  more 
strange  that  if  they  will  incur  certain  ex- 
penses, they  do  not  defray  them  with  the 
moneys  in  the  castle,  and  not  go  on  thus  con- 
tracting debt  and  exhausting  every  resource.] 
Even  at  that  time  we  see  there  were  persons 
who  were  startled  by  the  idea  of  hoaidii^ 
borrowed  money.  Much  dissatisfaction  had 
ensued  upon  the  first  short-lived  contentment 
in  Ferrara.  **  Nobili  e  popolo  si  darebbero 
volentieri  a  qual  principe  si  voglia,  per  uscir 
dalle  mani  dove  so  trovano.*'  [Nobles  and 
people  would  gladly  cast  themselves  upon 
any  sovereign  whatever,  to  escape  the  ham 
into  which  they  have  fallen.] 

III.  Intelligenze. — We  are  told  on  what 
bad  terms  the  pope  stood  with  the  emperor 
and  Philip  II. :  he  awaited  the  king's  death 
with  a  kind  of  painful  longing ;  how  ill  with 
Florence,  for  it  was  well  remembered  that  the 
house  of  the  Aldobrandini  belonged  to  the 
emigrant  fiimilies, '*(le  cose  passano  peggio 
che  con  ogn'  altro,  ricordandosi  d'esser  andato 
il  papa  e  la  sua  casa  ramingo  per  il  mondo); 
how  much  better  on  the  other  hand,  with 
France  and  Poland,  especially  with  the  latter, 
with  which  he  had  a  community  of  interests 
and  plans  (*^  concorrendo  e  dall'  una  e  dair 
altra  parte  interessi  nel  presente  e  disegni 
nel  tempo  a  venire").  But  for  no  one  was 
Clement  more  interested  than  for  the  sove- 
reign of  Transylvania.     ^Col  prencipe  di 
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Transilvania  ha  trattato  il  papa  con  taoto 
amore,  e  con  tCDer  un  nuntio  apostolico  ap- 
presso  di  lui  e  con  averli  dato  in  mio  tempo 
60  m.  scudi  e  tre  volte  e  con  infiniti  officii 
fiitti  fare  con  Timperatore  per  servitio,  che 
quasi  poteva  dirsi  interessato  et  obliffato  alia 
continua  sua  protettione :  e  credo  che  1  povero 
prencipe  la  meritava,  perche  u'e  risoluto  aUa 
l^uerra  con  fondamento  principale  del  consi- 
glio  et  delle  promesse  di  S.  S^ :  quanto  nel 
principio  gik  tre  anni  e  gik  due  ancora  esal- 
tava  la  virtCL  e  valor  di  questo  prencipe  fin^o 
al  cielo,  avendo  detto  a  me  pii!i  volte  ch*egli 
solo  faceva  la  guerra  al  Turco,  tanto  piu  ulti- 
mamente  con  la  cessione  che  gli  fece  de'  suoi 
Btati  restava  roolto  chiarito,  et  il  predicava  un 
gran  da  poco :  onde  si  vede  che  se  bene  aveva 
promesso  all*  imperatore  di  farlo  cardinale  et 
a  lui  ancora,  non  averebbe  per6  osservato 
cosa  alfsuna,  e  percio  credo  che  easendo  tor- 
nato  al  governo  de'  suoi  stati  abbia  sentito  S. 
gift  gran  consolatione.'* 

[I'he  pope  has  dealt  towards  the  prince  of 
Transylvania  with  so  much  love,  keeping  an 
apostolic  nuncio  at  his  court,  thrice  in  my 
time  bestowing  on  him  60,000  scudi,  and  ren- 
dering him  immense  services  with  the  empe- 
ror, that  he  might  be  said  almost  to  be  inte- 
rested, and  pledged  to  affwd  him  continua] 
protection.  And  I  believe  that  the  poor 
prince  deserved  it,  because  he  resolved  on 
war  principally  on  the  strength  of  the  advice 
and  the  promises  of  his  holiness :  this  was  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  way  in  which  in  the  be- 
ginning he  lauded  this  prince's  virtue  and 
worth  to  the  skies  three  years,  and  again  two 
▼ears  ago,  having  told  me  several  times  that 
be  made  war  singly  against  the  Turks,  and 
still  more  so  recently  from  the  cession  he 
made  him  of  his  states,  when  he  made  a  great 
talk  of  little ;  whence  it  appears  that  if  even 
he  had  promised  the  emperor,  and  himself  too, 
that  he  would  make  him  a  cardinal,  he  still 
would  not  have  kept  any  such  promise,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  his  holiness  was 
greatly  rejoiced  when  he  returned  to  the 
government  of  his  dominions.] 

IV.  CardinalL — ^They  are  all  gone  through 
IB  succession,  and  judged  more  or  less  la- 
yourably. 

V.  **  be'  soggetti  che  cascano  in  maggior 
consideratione  per  lo  pontificata" 

VI.  **Intere8si  con  Venetia." — A  thou- 
sand disputes  are  already  on  foot  *'  Quando 
non  si  proveda  alle  pretensioni  et  ai  disordini, 
un  giorno  si  entrer^  in  qualche  travaglio  di 
gran  memento^  massime  di  questi  novi  ac- 
quis! i  che  sempre  vi  ponso  per  cognitione 
che  ho  della  natura  de  preti  e  della  chiesa 
mi  fa  temere."  [If  measures  be  not  taken  to 
check  these  pretensions  and  disorders,  there 
will  one  day  be  some  very  serious  trouble,  parti- 
cularly about  these  new  acquisitions  (con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  Po);  aiid  as 


often  as  I  think  on  the  subject  I  am  alarmed, 
from  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  the  nature  of 
priests  and  of  the  church.] 

This  anticipation  was  but  too  soon  ful- 
fiUed. 


71.  Venter :  Relatione  ai  Roma.  1601. 
port  on  Rome.] 


Re- 


The  disputes  between  the  pope  and  Venice 
had  by  this  time  risen  to  a  high  pitch.  The 
Venitians  refused  to  send  their  patriarch  to 
Rome  for  examination.  Rancorous  quarrels 
had  begun  about  the  Goro  mouth  of  the  Po. 
It  was  on  account  of  these  dispatches  that 
Venier  was  dispatched  to  Rome. 

He  remained  there  but  a  ^ort  while; 
nevertheless  the  sketch  he  gives  of  Clement 
is  most  useful. 

**  Della  natura  etpensieri  del  pontefice,  per 
quelle  che  a  me  tocca  di  considerare  nella 
presente  congiuntura  per  li  negotii  che^riornal- 
mente  tratta  V.  Sereniti  con  S.  Beatitudine, 
dird  che  il  papa  in  questa  etk  sua  di  65  anni  d 
piii  sanno  e  piii  gagUardo  di  quelle  che  sia  state 
negli  anni  adietro,  non  havendo,  indispositione 
alcuna  fuoriche  quella  della  chiragra  o  gotta, 
che  per6  li  serve,  come  vogliono  li  medici,  a 
tenerlo  preservato  da  altre  indispoeitioni,  e 
questa  molto  piii  di  rado  e  molto  meno  che 
per  I'inanzi  le  da  molestia  al  presente,  per  la 
bona  regola  particolarmente  del  viver,  nel 
quale  da  certo  tempo  in  qua  precede  con 
grand  issuna  riser va  e  con  notabile  astinenza 
nel  here :  che  le  giova  anco  grandemente  a 
non  dar  fomento  iSla  grassezza,  alia  quale  e 
molto  inclinata  la  sua  complessione,  usando 
anco  per  questo  di  frequentare  I'esercitio  di 
camminar  longamente  sempre  che  senza 
sconcio  de  negotii  conoece  di  poterlo  fare,  ai 
quali  nondimeno  per  la  sua  gran  capacity 
supplisce,  intanto  che  le  resta  comoda  parts 
di  tempo  che  dispensa  admettendo  petene 
private  et  ahri  che  secondo  il  solito  ricor- 
rono  a  S.  S^.  A  negotii  ^vi  si  applica  con 
qgni  6U0  spirito,  et  persiste  in  essi  senza 
moetrame  mai  alcuna  fiachezza,  et  quando 
li  succede  di  vederli  conclusi,  gode  et  fruisce 
mirabilmente  il  contento  che  ne  riceve.  Nd 
di  cosa  maggiormente  si  compiace  che  di 
esser  stimato,  et  che  sia  rispettata  la  sua 
reputatk>ne,  della  quale  e  gelosissimo.  Et 
quanto  per  la  complessione  sua  molto  san- 
gaigna  e  colerica  e  facile  ad  accendersi,  pro- 
rompendo  con  grandissima  vehementia  in 
esagerationi  piene  di  escandescenza  et  ascer- 
bit4,  tanto  anco  mentre  vede  che  altri  tace 
con  la  lingua  seben  s'attrista  nel  sembiante, 
si  ravede  per  se  stesso  et  procura  con  gran 
benignity  di  raddolcire  ogni  amaritndine :  la 
qual  cosa  e  cosi  nota  bormai  a  tutti  li  cardi- 
nali  che  ne  danno  cortese  avvertimento  agli 
amici  loro,  sicome  lo  diede  anco  a  me  nel 
primo  congretso  riUaftressimo  nf  card^^  di 
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Verona  per  mia  da  lai  stknata  molto  utile 
.conformatione.  Ha  Sua  S^  Tolti  li  pensieri 
8uoi  alia  gloria,  nd  si  pud  imaginare  quanto 
aequisto  fecciano  li  priDcipi  della  gratia  sua, 
mentre  secondano  la  sua  iuclinatioue.  Onde 
Spagnoli  in  particolare,  che  sempre  roirauo 
a  oonser^arsi  et  ad  aumentar  la  gran  parte 
che  banno  nella  corte  di  Roma,  non  traacu- 
rano  punto  Toccasione:  et  per6  con  tanto 
maggior  prontezza  hanno  applicato  Tanimo  a 
far  qualcbe  iropresa  contra  Turchi,  come  bora 
si  vede,  et  con  andar  soflerendo  non  mediocri 
durezze,  che  provano  ancor  loro  nelli  negotii 
important  i,  particolarmente  per  causa  di 
giurisditione,  che  vivono  alia  corte  di  Roma, 
si  vanno  sempre  piii  avanzando  nel  riportare 
in  molte  cose  non  piccolo  soddisfattioni.  £ 
lenuto  generalmente  il  pontefice  persona  di 
gran  virtti  bontii  et  religione :  di  che  egli  si 
compiace  &r  che  del  continue  se  ne  veggano 
segni  et  importantii  effettL  £t  se  ben  ii 
cardinali  si  vedono  nel  presente  pontefice 
scemata  molto  quella  autorit^  che  ne*  tempi 
passati  sono  stati  soliti  d*havere,  restando 
quasiche  del  tutto  esclusi  dalla  partecipatione 
de  negotii  pitl  importanti,  poiche  ben  spesso 
fino  air  ultima  conclusione  di  essi  non  hanno 
delle  trattationi  la  gik  solita  notitia,  mostrano 
nondimeno  di  stimare  il  pontifice,  lodano  la 
B^  S.  con  termini  di  somma  riverenza,  cele- 
brando  la  prudenza  et  Taltre  virtii  sue  con 
grand*  esageratione,  afBrmando  che  se  fosse 
occasione  hora  di  aligere  pontefice,  non  ele- 
gerebono  altro  che  questo  medesimo,  seben 
son  molto  reconditi  et  profondi  i  loro  pensieri, 
et  le  parole  et  le  apparenze  sono  volte  ai 
proprj  disegni  forse  a  roma  piii  che  al- 
irove." 

[As  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
pope,  as  far  as  my  attention  has  been  called 
thereto  in  the  present  conjuncture,  in  the 
course  of  the  daily  transactions  between  your 
serenely  and  his  holiness,  I  will  mention  that 
the  pope,  at  his  present  age  of  65,  is  in  better 
health  and  strength  than  he  enjoyed  in  past 
years,  having  no  indisposition  except  the 
chiragra  or  gout,  which  however  is  of  use  to 
him,  as  the  physicians  allege,  in  keeping  him 
|h>m  ^er  disorders:  its  attacks  are  now 
much  less  frequent  and  troublesome  than 
ibrroerly,  particularly  in  consequence  of  his 
very  regular  living,  in  which  he  has  persisted 
for  a  certain  time  with  extreme  reserve  and 
with  notable  abstinence  in  his  drink :  more^ 
over,  he  gladly  avoids  encouraging  corpulence, 
to  which  his  constitution  is  very  prone,  where* 
fore  be  makes  it  a  practice  to  take  long 
walks  whenever  he  finds  he  can  do  so  without 
interruption  to  business,  though  he  readily 
makes  up  for  any  lost  time  by  his  extraordi- 
nary capacity,  so  that  he  has  a  convenient 
■hare  of  leisure,  which  he  employs  in  receiv- 
ing private  persons  and  othera  who  habitually 


wait  upon  his  hdinesB.  He  applies  with  all 
his  soul  to  serious  business,  and  persists  in  it 
without  displaying  any  signs  of  flagging;  and 
when  he  sees  it  brought  to  an  issue,  be 
wonderfully  enioys  the  pleasure  thence  aP> 
forded  him.  There  is  nothing  he  is  so  food 
of,  as  being  esteemed  and  having  his  repata* 
tion  respected,  of  which  he  is  most  jeakraa 
And  whereas,  by  reason  of  his  very  sanguine 
and  choleric  temperament,  he  is  easily  ezis- 
perated,  breaking  out  with  huge  vehemence 
into  anger  and  bitter  tirades ;  yet  if  he  pe^ 
ceives  that  the  person  he  addresses  keepi 
silence  with  his  tongue,  though  his  eoants- 
nance  displays  vexation,  he  checks  himself 
and  endeavours  with  great  kindness  to  re- 
move all  feeling  of  bitterness.  This  circam- 
stance  is  now  so  well  known  to  all  the 
cardinals  that  they  courteously  warn  their 
friends  of  it,  as  was  done  to  myself  on  my 
first  audience  by  the  cardinal  di  Verona,  hf 
way  of  giving  me  what  he  thought  a  very 
useful  hmt  for  my  conduct.  His  boliDesss 
has  his  thoughts  turned  upon  glory,  nor  eta 
it  be  conceived  how  much  sovereigns  gain 
in  his  favour  by  seconding  his  inclinatioa 
Hence  the  Spaniards  in  particular,  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  preserve  and  augment 
the  great  interest  they  possess  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  fiiil  not  in  the  least  point  to  act  ac- 
cordingly; and  so  they  have  the  more 
promptly  applied  themselves  to  efiect  some 
enterprise  against  the  Turks,  as  at  present 
seen :  and  though  they  are  obliged  to  put  up 
with  no  slight  hardships,  which  they  too 
experience  who  live  at  the  court  of  Rome  oo 
account  of  important  business,  especialh 
judicial  matters,  still  they  are  contionai' 
ly  gaining  ground,  and  obtaining  in  many 
things  no  slight  satisfactions.  The  pope  ii 
generally  esteemed  a  person  of  great  virtue, 
goodness  and  piety,  of  which  he  delicto 
continually  to  give  striking  proof.  And 
though  the  cardinals  find  themselves  io  the 
present  pontificate  curtailed  of  much  of  that 
authority  they  were  used  to  possess  in  times 
past,  bein^  almost  totally  excluded  fiom  pa^ 
ticipating  m  the  more  important  matters^  in 
very  often  it  is  not  till  these  are  concluded 
that  they  receive  notice  of  their  being  under 
consideration,  nevertheless  they  ai^year  to 
esteem  the  pope,  praise  his  holiness  io  the 
most  reverential  terms,  celebrate  his  prudence 
and  other  virtues  in  the  largest  style,  aflnft' 
ing  that  if  they  had  now  to  choose  a  pope 
they  would  choose  none  other  than  this  same: 
their  thoughts  though  are  very  secret  and 
deep,  and  words  and  appearances  are  shaped 
to  fit  private  designs  ottei^er  perhaps  in  RoiDt 
than  elsewhere.] 

The  ambassador  succeeded  in  once  mora 
allaying  the  disputes,  though  the  pope  already 
talked  of  excommunication.    On  the  wbola, 
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however,  Venier  considered  hhn  wel>  dis- 
posed. Venice  consented  to  send  the  patri- 
arch to  Rome. 

72.  Instruttume  oT  iW^  et  ece^  marchese  di 
Viglienno  ambasciatore  cattolico  in  Roma 
1608.  {Informatt.  politL  n.  26.)  [In- 
stmction  to  the  marchese  di  Viglienna, 
catholic  ambassador  to  Rome.] 

Viglienna  was  Sessa's  successor.  Our 
author  reasonably  enough  leaves  it  to  the 
departing^  ambassador  to  give  information 
respecting  the  pope  and  those  immediately 
belonging  to  him.  He  himself  give  us 
accounts  of  the  cardinals.  His  object  is  to 
point  out  the  faction  to  which  each  belonged. 
We  can  perceive  that  the  state  of  things  was 
very  much  altered  since  1599.  But  ten  car- 
dinals are  enumerated  as  decidedly  Spanish. 
Formerly  there  had  been  but  little  mention  of 
French  cardinals:  there  were  now  nine  of 
them ;  the  others  belonged  to  no  paxty. 

This  author  is  also  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  curia.  **  Qui  le  dif- 
ferenze,  le  pretensioni,  le  paci,  le  guerre  si 
maneggiano.  .  .  .  .  Le  conditioni  invitano  i 
pid  vivaci  e  cupidi  di  grandesza,  di  maniera 
che  non   ^  meraviglia  che  qui  fioriscano  i 

Siil  acuti  ingegni."     [In  it  are  disposed  of 
isputes,  pretensions,  peace  and  war 

Its  circumstances  invite  the  most  spirited  and 
the  most  covetous  of  greatness,  so  that,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  most  acute  intellects 
flourish  there.] 

73.  Dialogo  di  mons^  Mcdaspina  sopra  la  sta- 
to  ipiriiuale  e  politico  deW  imperio  e  delle 
provineie  infette  d'heresie,  (VaZ/tc.  n. 
17.  142  leaves.)  [Dialogue  by  monsignor 
Malaspina,  on  the  spiritual  and  political 
state  of  the  empire  and  the  provinces  in- 
fested with  heresy.] 

A  dialogue  between  monsieur  Malaspina, 
the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the  bishops  of 
Lyons  and  Cordova,  churchmen  belonging 
severally  to  the  four  principal  nations,  some- 
where about  the  year  1600.  Mention  is  made 
in  it  of  the  escheat  of  Ferrara. 

Its  object  is  specially  to  compare  what  had 
had  been  done  by  former  popes  and  by  Clem- 
ent VIII.  respectively,  for  the  advancement  of 
Catholicism. 

Under  the  former  popes:  *<  1.  La  reduttione 
delle  Indie,  2.  la  celebratione  del  concilio,  3. 
la  lega  santa  e  la  vittoria  navale,  4.  Teret- 
tione  de*  collegii,  5.  Tofferta  dagli  heretici  del 
prima  to  di  Pietro  al  patriarcha  Constantino- 
politano  ...  (11)  5.  la  constantia  del  re  catto- 
lico in  non  eoncedere  agli  heretici  nei  paesi 
bassi  cose  in  pregiudicio  della  religione." 
[1.  The  reduction  of  the  Indies ;  2.  The  cel- 
ebratioQ  of  the  council ;  8.  The  holy  league 
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and  the  naval  victory ;  4.  The  erection  of  the 
colleges ;  5.  The  ofier  by  the  heretics  of  the 
primacy  of  Peter  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople ...  (1)  5.  The  firmness  of  the  catho- 
lic king  in  not  yielding  to  the  heretics  in  the 
Ijow  Countries  things  prejudicial  to  religion.] 

fiy  pope  Clement  VIII.:  **1.  II  govemo 
pastorale  et  universale,  2.  il  govemo  partico- 
iare  dei  dominii  del  state  ecclesiastico,  3.  la 
vita  di  S.  Beatitudine,  4.  il  Turca  hora  per 
opera  di  S.  Beatitudine  fktto  apparire  di  potera 
vincere,  5.  Ferrara  occupata,  6.  Tessersi  fatto 
cattolico  il  christianissimo  re  di  Francia.*' 
[1.  The  pastoral  and  universal  government; 
2.  The  particular  government  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  3.  The  life 
of  his  holiness ;  4.  The  Turk  now,  by  means 
of  his  holiness,  shown  to  be  vanquishable;  6. 
Ferrara  occupied  ;  6.  The  most  Christian  king 
of  France  become  catholic] 

Malaspina  concludes  that  this  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  that  the  others  had  effect- 
ed. Quite  natural.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  pope's  nephews. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  solitary 
passage  worthy  of  note  in  this  long  paper. 

The  author  was  present  at  the  electoral 
diet  of  RatisboB  in  the  year  1575,  where  he 
conferred  with  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxo- 
ny. This  prince  was  still  far  fh>m  exciting 
the  hopes  of  the  catholics  that  he  would  re- 
cant On  the  contrary,  he  declared  he  made 
no  account  of  the  pope,  whether  as  pope  or  aa 
sovereign  of  Rome,  nor  yet  in  consideration 
of  his  wealth ;  the  papal  treasury  was  rather 
a  cistern  than  a  living  spring ;  the  only  thing 
that  gave  him  concern  was,  that  a  monk  like 
Pius  V.  should  have  united  such  mighty  sove- 
reigns in  a  war  against  the  Turks ;  he  might 
repeat  the  same  thing  against  the  protestants. 
In  fact,  Gregory  XIII.  actually  conceived  such 
a  scheme.  Seein?  that  France  withdrew  from 
any  share  in  the  Turkish  war  from  its  fear  of 
the  Huguenots,  he  deemed  a  general  confed- 
eracy at  once  against  the  Tunis  and  the  pro- 
testants  to  be  necessary.  Negotiations  were 
immediately  set  on  foot  on  the  subject  with 
th\9  emperor  and  with  the  archduke  Charles 
of  Styria. 

74.  Relatione  delle  ckiese  di  Sa$$onia,  Fe- 
licibus  auspiciis  Ul'^  comitis  Frid,  BoT" 
romei,  1603.  {Bibl.  Ambros.  H,  179.) 
[Report  on  the  churches  of  Saxony.] 

Another  of  the  numerous  schemes  of  Ca- 
tholicism to  recover  possession  of  Germany. 

The  author  is  persuaded  that  Germany  is 
gradually  becoming  weary  of  protestantisao. 
Already  parents  took  little  interest  in  hav- 
ing their  children  educated  in  their  own  faith. 
**  Li  lasciano  in  abandono,  perche  sio  gFin- 
spiri,  come  essi  diceno,  a  quel  che  sia  per  sa- 
lute deli*  aabne  loro."    [They  leave  them 
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alone,  in  order,  as  they  mjt  that  God  may  ii]< 

Sire  them  with  what  may  be  fbr  the  good  of 
eir  souls.] 

Under  this  persnasiont  he  forms  projects 
against  two  leading  protestant  countries,  Sax- 
ony and  the  Palatinate. 

In  Saxony  the  administrator  had  already 
extirpated  Calvinism.  He  must  be  gained 
over  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the  electorate. 
(*«  Mettergli  inaozi  speranza  di  poter  per  la 
via  della  oonversione  ftrsi  assoluto  patrone 
deir  elettorata**)  The  provincial  nobility 
too  would  be  well  pleased  if  they  had  a  pros- 
pect of  again  getting  hold  of  the  bishoprics. 

He  expresses  himself  in  the  following  way 
respecting  the  Paktinate.  "  U  Casimiro  ave- 
va  una  sorella  vedova,  che  fii  moglie  d'un 
landgravio  d'Hassia,  la  quale  suol  vivere  in 
Bnabach,  terra  sopra  il  Rheno,  e  si  dimostra 
piena  di  molte  virtd  morali  e  di  qualche  lume 
del  cielo :  suol  esercitare  Topere  di  charitii 
per  molto  selo,  facendo  molte  elemosine  e 
eoDsolando  ^1'  infermi  di  quel  contorni  con 
provederli  di  medicine:  conversa  volentieri 
con  alcuni  padri  del  Giesik  e  con  I'arcivescovo 
di  TreverL  .  .  .  .  E  opinione  di  molti  che 
{nediante  una  pii!i  diligenza  o  di  qualche  pa- 
dre del  Giesiji  amato  da  lei  o  di  qualche  prin* 
cipe  cattolico  o  vescovo  saria  &cil  cosa  di  ri- 
durla  totalmente  alia  vera  fede:  .  .  .  .  di 
che  se  dio  benedetto  desse  la  gratia  e  che  la 
cosa  passasse  con  conveniente  segretazza, 
aarebbe  ella  ottimo  instruroento  per  conver- 
tire  poi  il  nipote  con  la  sorella  di  lui  et  un  al- 
tra  figlia  che  resta  del  Casimiro.'*  [Casimir 
had  a  widowed  sbter,  who  had  been  the  wife 
of  a  landgrave  of  Hesse ;  she  resides  in  Brau- 
baeh,  a  country  on  the  Rhine,  and  she  ap- 
pears possessed  of  many  moral  virtues,  and  of 
aome  illumination  from  heaven :  she  is  wont 
io  pc^rform  works  of  charity  with  much  zeal, 
distribute  many  alms,  and  comforting  the  in- 
firm-of  those  regions  by  procuring  them  me- 
dicines. She  is  fond  of  conversing  with  some 
Jesuit  fathers  and  with  the  archbishop  of 
Trier It  is  supposed  that  with  some- 
what more  diligence  on  the  part  of  some  Je- 
suit father  liked  by  her,  or  of  some  catholic 
prince  or  bishop,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  her 
over  wholly  to  the  true  faith :  .  .  .  .  which 
if  God  in  his  grace  would  vouchsafe  to  grant, 
it  would  be  the  best  means  towards  afterwards 
converting  her  nephew  and  his  sister,  and 
another  surviving  daughter  of  Casimir.] 

The  author  alludes  in  this  to  Anna  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Palatinate,  the  wife  of  Philip  of 
Hesse  Rheinfels,  who  died  in  the  year  1583. 
She  had  previously  incurred  suspicion  <^  Cal- 
vinism, and  had  even  been  wounded  in  conse- 
quence in  a  riot  We  see  that  subsequently, 
when  living  in  Braubach,  her  widow's  estate, 
which  she  beautified,  she  was  suspected  of  an 
opposite  leaning  to  Catholicism. 
It  is  upon  this  combination  of  circumstances 


that  oar  author  builds.  He  is  (^opinioo,  that 
were  the  young  count 'palatine  to  be  married 
to  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  whole  coontiy 
would  become  catholic.  And  what  an  advan- 
tage would  it  be  to  gain  over  an  electorate ! 

75.  Instruttione  a  V  S^^  MoM^  Barbermo 
arcivetcovo  di  Nasaret  destinato  nuniio 
ordinario  di  N.  Sig^'  al  re  ehristianissi' 
mo  in  Prancia  1608.  {MS.  Rom.)  [In- 
,  struction  to  monsignor  Barberini,  arch- 
bishop of  Nazareth,  on  his  going  as  nuncio 
to  France.] 

Drawn  up  l^  cardinal  P.  Aldobrandino, 
who  makes  frequent  mention  of  his  own  for- 
mer embassy  to  the  French  court :  it  has  in 
view  the  furthering  of  the  impulse  already 
given  to  Catholicism  in  France  by  the  convert 
sion  of  Henry  IV. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  charges  given 
to  the  nuncio,  afterwards  Pope  Urbfui  VUL 

**  Ella  far&  si  con  il  re  ch'  egli  mostri  doo 
solamente  di  desiderare  che  gli  eretici  si  con- 
vertino,  ma  che  dope  che  si  sono  convertiti, 
gli  ajuti  e  favorisca.  ...  II  pensare  a  bilan- 
ciare  le  cose  in  maniera  che  si  tenghi  amiche 
arabidue  le  parti  6  una  propositione  vana,  fal- 
sa et  erronea,  e  non  potr&  esser  suggerita  a 
S.  M^  che  da  politici  e  roal  intentiooati  e  da 
chi'  non  ama  la  euprema  autorit^  del  re  nel 
regno.  .  .  .  N.  Sig^e  non  vuol  lasciar  di  porli 
(the  king)  in  cons^eratione  una  strada  &cile 
e  senza  che  possa  partorir  turoulto  e  che  si 
eseguisca  facilmente  e  fa  il  suo  efietto  senza 
coltivatione,  et  e  quella  che  altre  volte  ha  S. 
S^  ricordato  alia  M^^  S.  et  addotto  resempb 
di  Polonia  ciod  di  non  dar  gradi  ad  eretici: 
.  .  .  ricorda  a  S.  M^  di  dar  qualche  sbarbat> 
ezza  alle  volte  a  costoro  (the  Huguenots,) 
perche  d  turba  ribelle  et  insolente.  ...  V. 
Sri^dovrik  dire  liberamente  al  re  che  deve  fb^ 
giro  gli  economati  et  il  dar  vescovati  e  badie 
a  soldati  et  a  donne.**  [He  will  so  proceed 
with  the  king  that  his  majesty  shall  not  only 
manifest  his  desire  fi>r  the  conversion  of  the 
heretics,  but  also  countenance  and  &.voiir 
them  after  their  conversion. .  .  .  The  thought 
of  balancing  matters  so  that  the  two  parties 
shall  remain  friends,  is  a  vain,  false,  and  er- 
roneous proposition,  and  can  only  be  suggest- 
ed to  his  majesty  by  crafty  and  evil-intentioo- 
ed  persons,  and  by  those  who  do  not  like  the 
king's  supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom. . . . 
His  holiness  would  by  all  means  have  an  easy 
course  submitted  to  the  king's  consideration 
(for  getting  rid  of  the  protestants)  one  that 
cannot  {Hroduce'  any,  commotion,  is  easy  of  ex- 
ecution, and  will  produce  its  efiect  spontane- 
ously and  without  any  special  exertion :  it  is 
the  same  which  his  holiness  has  on  other  oc- 
casions suggested  to  his  maJes^,  adducing  the 
example  of  Poland,  and  Uiat4s,  not  to  give 
pnunotkm  to  heretics :  .  .  .  le^  him  pot  his 
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majesty  in  mind  to  give  the  Ha^enots  some 
smart  rap  or  another  on  al)  occaaiona,  for  they 
are  a  rebellions  and  insolent  pack. .  .  .  Your 
excellency  must  tell  the  king  plainly  that  he 
ought  to  abolish  the  economati  (stewardships) 
and  the  practice  of  bestowing  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  on  soldiers  and  women.] 

In  these  economati  consisted  the  origin  of 
the  regale^  which  at  a  later  period  caused 
such  serious  disputea  **  II  re  nomina  I'eco- 
nomo,  il  quale  in  virtii  d*un  arresto,  inanzi  sia 
fiitta  la  speditione  apostolica,  amministra  lo 
spirituale  e  teroporaie,  conferisoe  beneficii, 
constitoisee  vicarii  che  giudicano,  assolvono, 
dispensano.**  [The  king  nominates  the  eco- 
nomo,  who  by  virtue  of  an  arrdt,  -without 
waiting  for  the  determination  of  the  apostolic 
see,  administers  spiritualities  and  temporali- 
ties, .confers  beneficq^  and  appoints  vicars, 
who  judge,  absolve,  and  dispense.] 

The  nuncio  was  also  to  strive  to  confirm 
the  king  himself  in  the  catholic  faith ;  during 
the  war  his  majesty  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  receiving  sound  instruction;  he  should 
insist  on  the  nomination  of  good  bishops,  see 
to  the  reform  of  the  cler^,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible efiect  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  the  king  had  pro- 
mised the  cardinal  on  his  departure  to  set  on 
foot  within  two  months,  but  which  he  still, 
after  the  lapse  bf  several  years,  delayed  to 
do ;  he  was  to  counsel  the  destruction  of  Ge- 
neva "  (di  tor  via  il  nido  che  hanno  gli  ereti- 
ci  in  Ginevra,  come  quel  la  che  ^  asilo  di 
qnanti  apostati  fliggono  d'ltalia)**  [to  sweep 
away  that  nest  the  heretics  have  in  Geneva, 
as  being  the  asylum  of  all  the  fbgitive  apos- 
tates of  Italy.] 

Italy  was  above  all  the  subject  that  lay 
nearest  the  pope's  heart :  he  declares  it  past 
endurance  that  a  Huguenot  commander 
should  be  sent  to  Castel  Delfino  on  the  Ita* 
lian  side  *of  the  Alps ;  the  example  was 
deadly. 

Clement  was  fbll  of  the  idea  of  a  Turkish 
war.  Each  sovereign  should  attack  the  Turks 
at  a  separate  point;  the  king  of  Spain  was 
ready  to  do  his  part,  and  only  required  the  as- 
surance that  the  king  of  France  would  not  in 
the  meanwhile  molest  him  in  any  quarter. 

76.  Pavli  V,  poniificis  maxima  vita  eam^ 
pendiose  scri9ta.—^BHd.  Barb.)  [An  epi- 
tome of  the  life  of  pope  Paul  V.] 

A  panegyric  of  no  great  value.      •* 

The  judicial  functions,  administration,  and 
architectural  schemes  of  this  pope  are  praised 
at  length. 

**  Tacitus  plerumqoe  et  in  se  receptus; 
ubique  locorum  et  temporum  vel  in  mensa 
meditabatur,  scribebat,  plurima  transigebat 

'*  Nnllus  dabatur  facinoroeis  receptui  locus. 
Ex  aulis  primariis  Rom®,  ex  edium  iiobilkB&- 


marum  non  dicam  atriis  sed  penetralibus  ncH 
centis  ad  supplicium  armato  sattellitio  eduoe- 
bantur. 

**  Cum  principatus  initio  rerum  singulamm, 
precipue  pecnniarum  difficultate  premeretur, 
cum  jugiter  annis  XVI  tantum  auri  tot  largi- 
tionibus,  substructionibus,  ex  integro  aedifica- 
tionibus,  prceidiis  exterorumque  subsidiis  in- 
sumpserit,  rem  f^umentariam  tanta  impensa 
expediverit,  .  .  .  nihil  de  arcis  Mi'm  thesau- 
ro  ad  publicum  tutamen  congesto  detraxerit, 
subjectas  provincias  sublevaverit :  tot  immen-> 
sis  tamen  operibus  non 'mode  es  alienum  de- 
nuo  non  contraxit,  sed  vetus  imminuit ;  non 
mode  ad  inopiam  non  est  redactus,  sed  preter 
publicum  undequaque  locupletatum  private 
erario  novies  centena  millia  nummum  aureo> 
rum  congessit*' 

[He  was  generally  sileAt  and  engrossed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  in  all  times  and  places ; 
even  at  table  he  used  to  meditate,  write,  and 
transact  a  multitude  of  things. 

[No  asylum  was  granted  to  malefaotora 
From  the  foremost  palaces  of  Rome,  not 
merely  from  the  halls  but  from  the  very  in- 
most receptacles  of  the  noblest  mantfons  in 
Rome,  culprits  were  brought  out  by  armed 
force  for  punishment 

[Whereas  in  the  beginning  he  was  embar* 
rassed  in  every  respect,  above  all  by  want  of 
money ;  and  whereas,  dufing  a  space  of  six* 
teen  years,  he  expended  so  much  in  presents, 
repairs,  or  entire  construction  of  buildings, 
military  charges,  and  subsidies  of  foreign 
states,  was  at  such  cost  for  supplies  of  corn, 
.  .  .  took  nothing  from  the  fund  accumulated 
in  St  Angelo  &t  the  public  safeguard,  and 
relieved  the  subject  provinces;  with  all  these 
vast  sources  of  expenditure  still  he  contracted 
no  new  debt,  but  diminished  the  old ;  and  so 
far  fVom  being  reduced  to  penury,  besides 
enriching  the  public  treasury  from  all  quar* 
ters,  he  added  to  the  private  treasury  90(^000 
scudi.] 

Apparently  this  panegyrist  did  not  regard 
the  creation  of  so  many  new  luoghi  di  monte 
in  the  light  of  a  loan. 

77.  Relatione  deUo  ttato  ir^felice  delta  Oer* 
mania  cum  propositione  delti  rimedii  op^ 
portuni,  mandala  dot  nuntio  Ferrero  vet- 
covo  di  Vercelti  alia  «'«  di  N,  Sigr*papa 
Paolo  V.^iBibl  Barb.)  [Report  of  the 
unhappy  state  of  Germany,  with  a  propo- 
sal of  the  proper  remedies,  addressed  by 
the  nuncio  Ferrero,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  to 
his  holiness  pope  Paul  V.J 

Probably  one  of  the  first  circumstantial 
reports  that  came  into  the  hands  of  Paul  V. 
The  nuncio  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  impe- 
rial troops  against  their  general  Basta  in 
May  1605,  as  an  event  that  had  just  occurred. 

The  unfortunate  coarse  taken  by  the  war 
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under  these  circumsttncet,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Turks  and  the  rebels  in  arms  against 
the  emperor,  were  doubtless  his  chief  grounds 
for  calling  Germany  unhappy. 

For  in  other  respects  he  did  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  numerous  conquests  made  by  the 
catholic  church  in  Germany. 

**Di  questi  frutti  ne  sono  stati  prossima 
causa  gli  alunni  cosi  di  Roma  come  delle  va- 
rie  citt&  e  luoghi  della  Germania  dove  la 
}>iet4  di  Gregorio  XIII  alle  spese  della  camera 
apostolioa  gl*  institui,  ^iunti  li  collegii  e 
scuole  delli  padri  Giesuiti,  alii  quali  vanno 
misti  cattolici  et  heretici ;  perche  li  alunni 
sudetti  si  fanno  prelati  o  oanonicL" 

[The  proximate  cause  of  these  results  are 
the  pupils  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  various 
cities  and  places  of  Germany,  where  the  piety 
of  Gregory  XIIL.  afforded  them  the  means  of 
education  at  the  charge  of  the  apostolic  trea- 
sury, added  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  which  are  attended  by  catho- 
lics and  heretics  promiscuously ;  because  the 
aforesaid  pupils  become  prelates  or  canons.] 

He  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  Jesuit  schools 
had  gained  over  a  great  multitude  of  young 
people  to  Catholicism.  Only  he  finds  in  Bo- 
hemia in  particular  an  extraordinary  dearth 
of  catholic  parish  clergy. 

He  enters  also  into  the  political  state  of 
Germany :  he  considers  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  Turks  very  alarming, 
seeing  the  ill-prepared  condition  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  archdukes  Matthias  and 
Maximilian  had  made  up  their  quarrels  and 
united  against  the  emperor.  •♦  Hora  I'arci- 
duca  Mactia  e  Massimiliano  si  sono  uniti  in 
amore,  vedendo  che  con  la  loro  disunione  face- 
yano  il  gioco  che  I'imperatore  desidera,  essen- 


from  jealous  appreheosioii  that  they  mteod  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  seditions,  or  for  saiiie 
other  cause,  that  he  takes  no  thought  either 
for  his  house,  or  for  his  dominions,  or  for  him- 
self] 

Many  other  remarkable  foots  are  also 
brought  to  light,  e.  g.  the  designs  even  then 
entertained  Sj  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
against  Silesia.  ^  II  Brandeburgh  non  dispera 
con  gli  stati  ch^  ha  in  Slesia  e  le  sue  pnipne 
fane  in  tempo  di  revolutione  tirar  a  se  quells, 
provincia.*'  [Bra^enburg  doe»  not  despair, 
with  the  states  he  hasJa  Silesia  and  his  own 
forces,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  that  province 
to  himself  in  time  (^revolution.] 

78.  ReUUiane  deW  iU^  S^  Franc  Molim 
cav^  e  pro^  ritomato  da  Roma  con  fiU** 
ng^  Giovanni  Mocenigo  cav*',  ^iero 
Duodo  cav^  e  Ffanct$co  Contarim  ca$^^ 
mandati  a  Roma  a  congratularn  con  papa 
Paolo  V.  delta  9ua  assontione  al  pontejh 
cato,  letla  in  Mcnato  25  Genn,  1605  (1606). 
[Report  by  Francesco  Molino  of  his  joint 
embassy  with  Giov.  Mocenigo,  &c^  to  con- 
gratulate pope  Paul  V.  on  bis  accession.] 

The  outbreak  of  the  troubles  was  alreadr 
foreseen.  The  ambassador  observed  Paol  Y. 
as  closely  as  possibly. 

Sicome  pronuntiato  Leone  XI  penaiooo 
doi  bore  a  V€«tirlo  pontificalmente,  cosi  il  pre- 
sente  pontefice  fu  quasi  creduto  prima  vestito 
ch*eletto  et  pur  da  aitri  cardinali :  che  non  fo 
cosi  presto  dichiarato  che  in  memento  dimos* 
tr6  continenza  et  gravity  pontificia  tanta  nelF 
aspetto,  nel  moto,  nolle  parole  et  nelli  fotti. 
che  restarono  tutti  pieni  di  stupore  et  meravi- 
glia  et  molti  forse  pentiti,  ma  tardi  et  aenza 
giovamento:  perche  diversissimo  dalli  altri 


dosi  risoluto  il  secondo  a  cedere  al  prime  come  |  precessori,  che  in  quel  calore  hanno  tutti 


a  quello  che  per  ragione  di  primogenitura  toc- 
cava  il  regno  d*Ungaria,  Boemia  e  stati  d'Aus- 
tria,  et  Alberto  ha  prome»so  di  star  a  quello 
che  se  ne  ford,  e  di  comun  concerto  solleci- 
tano  rimperatore  con  lettere  a  prendere  riso- 
lutione  al  stabiliroento  della  casa :  ma  egli  e 
caduto  in  tanta  roalinconia,  o  sia  per  quests 
lor  uiiione,  e  gelosia  che  non  siano  per  valersi 
di  qiieste  sedizioni,  o  per  altro,  che  non  pro- 
vede  alia  casa  ne  agli  stati  ne  a  se  stesso." 
[The  archdukes  Matthias  and  Maximilian  are 
now  united  and  friendly,  for  they  saw  that 
their  disunion  was  playing  the  emperor*s 
game.  Maximilian  has  resolved  to  give  way 
to  Matthias,  since  to  him  by  right  of  primo- 

feniture  belong  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
Sobemia,  and  the  states  of  Austria  ;  and  Al- 
bert has  promised  to  acquiesce  in  whatever 
shall  be  done,  and  they  have  written  in  con- 
cert to  the  emperor,  requesting  him  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  stability  of  the  house.     But 


tito  alle  richieste  cosi  de*  cardinali  come  d' 
altri  et  fotte  infinite  gratie,  cosi  il  presents 
stette  continentissimo  et  sul  serio,  tanto  che 
si  dichiari  risoluto  a  non  voler  assentire  et  {Nro> 
mettere  pur  minima  cosa,  dicendo  ch*  era  con- 
veniente  aver  prima  sopra  le  richieste  et  gratie 
che  le  erano  dimandate  ogni  debita  et  matnra 
consideratione :  onde  pochissimi  furono  quelli 
che  dope  qualche  giomo  restassero  in  qualche 
parte  gratiati.  Ne  tuttavia  si  va  punto  allar- 
gando,  anzi  per  la  sua  sempre  maggior  riser- 
vatezza  dubitando  la  corte  di  veder  aooo  som- 
pre  poche  gratie  et  maggior  strettezza  in  tutte 
le  cose,  se  ne  sta  molto  mesta.  Fra  li  car- 
dinali non  v*e  alcnno  che  si  possi  gloriar  di 
aver  avuto  tanto  d*intrensichezza  o  foroiiiariti 
seco  che  di  certo  si  possi  promettere  di  otten^ 
prontamente  alcuna  cosa  da  lui,  e  tutti  proce-^ 
dono  con  tanto  rispetto  che  si  smarriscooo 
quando  sono  per  andarli  a  parlar  et  negotiar 
seco :  perche  oltre  che  lo  trovano  sUnt  sempre 


the  emperor  is  fallen  into  such  melancholy,  |  sul  serio  et  dar  le  risposte  con  poche  parole, 
whether  in  consequence  of  their  union,  and  |  si  vedono  incontrar  in  risolutioni  foodate  quasi 
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•empre  sopra  il  rigfor  dei  termini  legali :  per- 
che  non    admetteDdo    consuetudini,  ch*egli 
cbiama  abusi,  De  esempj  di  consenso  d'  ponte- 
fici  passati,  ai  quali  non  solamente  dice  che 
non  saperia  accomodar  la  sua  conscientia,  ma 
cbe  poesoDO  aver  iatto  male  et  potriano  render 
conto  a  dio  o  che  saranno  stati^ingannati,  o  che 
la  cosa  sari  stata  diversa  da  quella  che  a  lui 
viene  portata,  li  lascia  per  il  piik  malcontent!. 
Non  ha  caro  che  si  parli  seco  lungo  per  via  di 
contesa  o  di  disputatione,  et  se  ascolta  pur 
una  o  doi  repliche,  quelle  stimando  di  aver 
Tisoluto  con  le  decisioni  de'  leggi  o  dei  canoni 
o  de'  concilj  che  lor  porta  per  risposta,  si  torce 
se  passano  inanzi,  overo  egli  entra  in  altro, 
volendo  che  sappino  che  per  le  fatiche  fatte 
da  lui  il  spatio  di  trenta  cmque  anni  continuo 
nel  studio  delle  leggi  et  practicatele  con  per- 
petui  esercitii  nelli  officii  di  corte  in  Roma  et 
fuori,  possi  ragionevolmente  pretendere,  se 
bene  qnesto  non  dice  tanto  espressamente,  ni 
aver  cosi  esatta  cognitione  di  questa  profes- 
eione  che  non  metti  il  piede  a  fallo  nelle  riso- 
lutioni  che  da  et  nelle  determine tioni  che  fa, 
dicendo  bene  che  nelle  cose  dubbie  deve  Tar- 
bitrio  et  ioterpretatione  particolarmente  nelle 
materie  ecclesiastiche  esser  di  lui  solo  come 
pontefice.    Et  per  questo  li  cardinal!,  che  per 
rordinario  da  certo  tempo  in  qua  non  contra- 
dicono,  come  solevano,  anzi  quasi  non  consi- 
gliano,  et  se  sono  ricercati  et  comandati  di 
parlar  liberamente,  lofanno  conforme  a  quelP 
intentione  che  vedono  esser  nelli  pontefici,  se 
ben  non  la  scntono,  col  presente  se  ne  asten- 
ftono  piii  di  quelle  che  habbino  fatto  con  alcun 
dei  suoi  precessori :  et  averanno  ogni  di  tanto 
maggior  occasione  di  star  in  silentio,  quanto 
che  manco  delli  altri  ricerca  il  parere  di  loro 
o  di  alcuno  a  parte,  come  soleva  pur  far  papa 
Clemente  et  altri :  fa  fra  se  stesso  solo  le  riso- 
lutioni  et  quelle  de  improvise  publica  nel  con> 
cistoro :  in  cui  bora  si  duole  dei  tempi  pre- 
■enti,  hora  si  querela  de'  principi  con  parole 
pungenti  come   fece  ullimamente  in  tempo 
Dostro  per  la  deditionedi  Strigonia,  condolen- 
doei  et  attribuendo  la  colpa  all'  imperatore  et 
ad  altri  principi  con  parole  aculeate  et  pun- 
genti ;  hora  rappresentandoa'  cardinal!  li  loro 
obblighi,  li  efodra  protest!  senza  alcun  prece- 
dente  ordine  o  comandamento,  con  che   li 
mette  in  grandissima  confusione,  come  fece 
flignificandoli  i'obbligodella  residenza  et,  come 
bo  detto,  non  per  via  di  comando,  come  face- 
vano  li  altri  pontefici,  li  quali  prefigevano  loro 
aneor  stretto  tempo  di  andar  alle  lor  chiese, 
ma  con  soUtmente  dirli  che  non  escnsarebbo  li 
absent!  da  esse  da  peccato  mortale  et  da  rice- 
vere  i  frutti,  fondando  la  sudetta  conclusione 
flopra  IL  canoni  et  sopra  il  concilio  di  Trento: 
col  qual  termine  solo  cosi  stretto  et  inaspetta- 
tamente  con  raolta  flarama  pronunciato  mette 
tanta  confusione  nelli  cardmali  vescovi  che 
conoscendo  loro  non  potersi  fermaro  in  Roma 
pid  lungamente  senza  scrupolo  et  rimorso 


grandissimo  della  conscientia,  senza  dar  scan- 
dalo  et  senza  incorrer  in  particolar  concetto 
presso  il  papa  di  poco  curanti  li  avvertimenti 
della  S^A  Sua,  di  poco  timorati  di  dio  et  di  poco 
honore  ancor  presso  il  mondo,  hanno  preso  riso- 
lutione  chi  di  andar  alia  resid^nza,  et  gik  se 
ne  sono  partiti  alquanti,  chi  di  rinunciare,  et 
chi  di  aver  dispensa  fin  che  pass!  la  furia  dell* 
inverno  per  andarvi  alia  primavera:  ne  ha 
admesso  per  difesa  che  salvino  le  legationi 
della  provincie  e  delle  citti  del  state  eccle- 
siastico :  solo  doi  poteano  essere  eccettuati,  il 
cardll  Tarasio  arcivescovo  di  Siena  vecchis- 
simo  et  sordo,  che  non  sari  percid  salvato  da 
restar  astretto  dalla  renoncia,  et  il  sig'  card^ 
di  Verona,  medesimamente  per  I'eti  grandis- 
sima  et  per  aver  gik  moiti  anni  mons^  sue 
nipote  ch'  esercita  la  coadjutoria  et  ottima- 
mente  supplisce  per  il  zio."  [Whereas  on 
Leo  XI.  being  pronounced  elected,  they  delay- 
ed two  hours  to  clothe  him  in  the  pontifical 
vestments;  the  present  pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  thought  to  have  been  robed  almost 
before  his  election,  and  while  on  a  footing 
with  the  other  cardinals.  For  no  sooner  was 
he  declared,  than  he  instantly  displayed  the 
reserve  and  gravity  of  a  pope  in  his  counten- 
ance, gestures,  words,  and  actions,  so  that  all 
were  filled  with  amazement  and  wonder,  and 
some  perhaps  repented,  though  too  late  to  help 
themselves :  for  quite  differently  from  his  pre- 
decessors, who  all  in  the  first  flush  of  their 
success  consented  to  the  requests  of  the  car- 
dinals and  others  and  granted  favours,  the 
present  pope  was  for  his  part  most  reserved 
and  grave,  insomuch  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution not  to  grant  the  most  trifling  request* 
saying  that  it  was  expedient  he  should  first 
duly  and  maturely  consider  all  the  requests 
that  were  addressed  to  him ;  hence  they  were 
extremely  few  who  at  the  end  of  a  few  days 
received  fiivours  of  some  kind.  Nor  does  his 
liberality  enlarge  a  jot ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
increasing  reserve  makes  the  court  apprehend 
a  continued  restriction  of  favours  and  aug- 
mented straitness  in  all  things,  whereat  it  is 
very  sad.  Among  the  cardinals,  there  is  not 
one  that  can  boast  of  having  had  so  much  inti- 
macy or  familiarity  with  him  as  to  make  sure 
of  promptly  obtaining  any  thing  of  him ;  and 
they  all  stand  in  such  awe  of  him,  that  they 
are  disconcerted  when  they  have  to  wait  upon 
him  and  transact  business  with  him :  for  be- 
sides that  they  find  he  always  stands  upon  his 
dignity  and  gives  his  answers  in  few  words* 
they  are  met  by  him  with  conclusions  founded 
almost  always  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  law ; 
for  making  no  allowance  for  customs  which  he 
calls  abuses,  nor  precedents  of  past  popes,  say- 
ing, not  only  that  he  cannot  accommodate  his 
conscience  to  their  dictates,  but  also  that  they 
may  have  done  ill,  and  perhaps  have  to  render 
an  account  to  God,  or  that  they  may  have 
been  deceived,  or  that  the  case  shall  have  beea 
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diflbrent  tmm  that  set  before  him,  he  leaves 
them  in  the  utmost  discontent  He  does  not 
like  being  talked  to  long  in  the  way  of  con- 
tention and  argnment,  and  if  he  does  listen  to 
one  or  two  rej)lies,  aAer  having  as  he  thinks 
refuted  them  bj  decisions  of  law,  or  of  the 
canons  or  of  the  councils,  he  winces  if  they 
are  pushed  any  further,  or  he  changes  the 
subject,  for  he  would  have  them  to  know,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  continual  study  of  the 
laws  for  the  space  of  ^ve  and  thirty  j^ears,  and 
his  practice  of  them  in  offices  pertaining  to  the 
court  of  Rome  and  abroad,  he  may  reasonably 
pretend,  though  he  does  not  say  so  much  ex- 
pressly, to  be  so  accurately  versed  in  that 
profession  as  not  to  make  any  false  step  in  the 
judgments  he  forms  and  the  decisions  he  takes ; 
alleging,  that  to  him  alone  as  pope  it  should 
belong  to  judge  and  interpret  m  doubtful 
matters,  particularly  ecclesiastical.  Hence, 
customary  as  it  has  been  with  the  cardinals 
fi>r  a  certain  time  past  not  to  contradict  as 
they  used  to  do,  not  even  to  advise,  and  when 
requested  and  commanded  to  speak  freely,  to 
do  so  only  in  accordance  with  wnat  they  know 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  pope  for  the  time 
being,  whether  they  really  agree  with  them 
or  not,  with  the  present  pope  they  are  more 
guarded  than  ever  they  were  with  any  of  his 
predecessors :  and  every  day  thev  will  have 
more  and  more  occasion  to  keep  silence,  inas- 
much as  less  than  other  popes  he  inquires 
after  their  opinions,  as  pope  Clement  and 
others  used  to  do :  he  adopts  all  resolutions  of 
himself,  and  suddenly  divulges  them  in  the 
consistory,  where  sometimes  he  complains  of 
the  present  times,  sometimes  inveighs  against 
sovereigns  with  bitter  words,  as  he  did  recently 
in  our  time  on  the  surrender  of  Strigonia, 
lamenting  and  attributing  the  blame  to  the 
emperor  and  the  sovereigns  with  pointed  and 
caustic  lan^afife ;  sometimes  he  represents  to 
the  cardinals  their  duties  to  him,  and  makes 
protests  against  them  without  any  precedent, 
order,  or  commandment,  whereby  he  throws 
them  into  great  confusion,  as  he  did  when  he 
signified  to  them  their  obligation  to  residence, 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  not  by  way  of  com- 
mand, as  the  other  popes  did,  who  assigned 
them  a  specified  time,  and  short  too,  to  go  to 
their  churches,  but  telling  them  merely  that 
he  would  not  excuse  the  absentees  from  mortal 
sin,  or  permit  them  to  receive  the  revenues, 
ibunding  the  said  determination  on  the  canons 
and  on  the  council  of  Trent :  by  which  so 
strict  decision,  unexpectedly  pronounced  with 
much  heat,  he  caused  such  dismay  among  the 
cardinal  bishops,  that  knowing  they  could  not 
remain  longer  in  Rome  without  extreme  scru- 
ples and  remorse  of  conscience,  without  causing 
scandal,  and  without  in  particular  incurring 
suspicion  on  the  pope's  prt  of  being  careless 
of  the  warnings  of  his  holiness,  re^rdless  of 
God's  fisar  and  of  their  own  honour  in  the  eyes 


of  the  world,  they  took  the  resolotioii,  some  at 
going  to  reside  on  their  preferments,  and  a 
few  of  them  have  already  set  out,  some  of  re- 
signing, and  some  of  procuring  a  dispensation 
to  remain  till  the  rigour  of  the  winter  is  past, 
and  then  setting  out  in  the  spring.  Nor  has 
he  allowed  them  in  recompense  to  keep  tbe 
legations  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  cities  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states :  two  only  have  beea 
able  to  procure  exception  in  their  favour, 
namely  cardinal  Tarasio,  archbidiop  of  Siena, 
who  is  very  old  and  dea^  but  even  he  will  not 
be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  resigrning; 
and  cardmal  di  Verona,  likewise  on  accoonl 
of  his  great  age,  and  because  for  many  yean 
his  nephew  has  acted  as  his  coadjutor,  aiKl  hat 
extremely  well  filled  his  uncle's  place.] 

Notwithstanding  this  severity,  the  amba9B»> 
dors  in  reality  eot  on  remarkably  well  with 
Paul  V.  He  dismissed  them  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  nor  could  the  best  disposed 
pope  have  expressed  himself  more  fiivourably. 
They  were  themselves  astoni^ed  that  things 
should  so  soon  afler  have  taken  such  a  con- 
trary and  so  formidable  a  turn. 


79.  Instruttione  a  num$^  il  vescovo  di  R^ 
mini  (C  Oesst)  desHnato  nttnlio  atim 
republica  di  Venetia  daUa  Santita  di  N. 
8.  P,  Paolo  V.  1607  4  Giugno.  {BibL 
AlbJ)  [Instruction  to  cardinal  Geasi, 
appomted  nuncio  to  Venice  from  pope 
Paul  v.] 

Immediately  following  the  termination  of 
the  disputes,  yet  not  very  pacific. 

The  pope  complains  that  the  Venetians 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  act  of  abeolutioo; 
in  a  declaration  to  their  clergy  a  bint  was 
thrown  out  that  the  pope  haS  revoked  the 
censures,  because  he  recognized  the  parity 
of  their  intentions  ••  (che  S.  Beat"*  per  haver 
conosciuta  la  sincerity  negli  animi  e  della 
operationi  lore  havesse  levate  le  censure)." 

Nevertheless  Paul  V.  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
ceive hopes  that  the  consultors  and  even  fim 
Paolo  would  be  given  up  to  the  inquisition. 
The  passage  is  very  remarkable.  **•  I>eU« 
persone  di  fn,  Paolo  Servita  e  Gia  Marsilio 
e  degli  altri  seduttori  che  passano  sotto  some 
di  theoloffi  s'^  discorso  con  V«»  Sigrt*  in  voce: 
la  quale  doveria  non  aver  difficulUk  in  ottener 
che  fossero  consignati  al  sant'  officio,  non  che 
abbandonati  dalla  republica  e  privati  dello  sti- 
pendio  che  s'e  loro  constitoito  con  tanto  scan- 
dalo."  [Your  excellency  has  been  discoursed 
with  orally  respecting  fra  Paoli  Servita  and 
Gia  Marsilia  and  the  other  seducers  who 
pass  under  the  name  of  theologians ;  and  yoa 
ought  not  to  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  bav^ 
ing  them  given  up  to  the  holy  office,  not  to 
say  abandoned  by  the  republic,  and  deprived 
of  the  stipend  which  has  oeen  so  scandaJoosly 
conferred  on  them.]    Soeh  proposals  conld 
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not  but  exasperate  the  animosity  of  fm  Paolo 
and  make  it  implacable.  The  pope  knew  not 
what  a  foe  he  had  in  him.  All  his  monsig- 
nori  and  illustrissimi  are  for^tten :  the  spirit 
of  fra  Paolo  survives  to  this  day  in  a  part 
at  least  of  the  opposition  within  the  catholic 
church. 

.  The  resistance  the  pope  had  encountered 
on  the  part  of  Venice  had'  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  him.  **Vuole  N.  si^>^  che 
I'autorit^  e  giurisdittione  ecclesiastica  sia 
difesa  virilmente  da  V.  S^*,  la  quale  averte 
non  dimeno  di  non  abbracciar  causa  che  possa 
venire  in  contesa  dove  non  abbia  ragione, 
perche  forse  ^  minor  male  il  contendere  che 
tl  perdere,'*  [It  is  the  desire  of  his  holiness 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion be  manfully  defied  by  your  excellency, 
and  you  shall  at  the  same  time  be  no  less 
cautious  to  avoid  taking  up  any  matter  that 
may  end  in  an  unnecessaiy  contest ;  for  per- 
haps there  is  less  mischi^in  not  contending, 
than  in  being  defeated.] 

80.  Ragguaglio  della  dieta  imperiale  fatta 
in  Wuishona  Vanno  del  S^  1608,  nella 
quale  in  luogo  dell  ect^  e  rev^^  monsr 
Antonio  Oaetano^  arcivescovo  di  Capua^ 
nuntio  apostolico,  rimasto  in  Prago  ap- 
presso  la  M^*  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il 
padre  FUippo  Milensio  maestro  Agostino 
vic^  generale  sopra  le  provincie  aquilo- 
narie,  AlV  ecc""'  e  rev^^  ^g^  c  principe 
U  sig^  card^  Francesco  Barberini, — [Ac- 
count of  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  at 
which  padre  Filippo  Milensio,  vicar-gene- 
ral of  the  Augustines,  &.C.,  filled  the  place 
of  monsignor  Gaetano,  nuncio,  &c.,  who 
remained  at  Prague  with  the  emperor. 
Addressed  to  cardinal  Francesco  Barbe- 
rini.] 

At  the  time  the  emperor  summoned  a  diet 
in  the  year  1607,  Antonio  Gaetanu  was  nun- 
cio at  his  court-. 

Gaetano  was  charged  with  the  task  of  more 
fully  introducing  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  effectmg  the  adoption  of  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  (to  which  the  temporal  elect- 
ors were  already  inclined,  especially  Saxony, 
who  had  already  given  instructions  to  his 
ambassador  to  that  efiect,)  and  protecting  the 
catholic  interests  in  the  Kammergericht  The 
interruption  caused  in  the  proce^ings  of  that 
court  was  accounted  for  in  the  instruction  in 
the  following  manner. 

'^Dl  questo  tribunal  essendo  presidente  su- 
premo rintruso  Magdeburgese  heretico,  e 
▼olendo  egli  esercitare  il  suo  officio,  non  fu 
ammesso,  e  da  quel  tempo  in  qua  non  essendo 
state  reviste  le  cause  et  essendo  moltiplicati 
gli  aggravii  fatti  particolarmente  alii  catolici, 
protestando  li  heretici  di  volere  avere  luogo 
nella  detta  camera  iodifferentemente,  come 


hanno  li  catolici,  hanno  atteso  continuamente 
ad  usurpare  i  beni  ecclesiasticL"  [The  su- 
preme president  of  that  tribunal  being  the 
Magdeburg  heretic  intruder,  and  he  desiring 
to  exercise  his  functions,  he  was  not  admitted, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  no  causes  have  been 
heard,  and  the  grievances  particularly  a^inst 
the  catholics  having  become  multiplied,  the 
heretics  protesting  that  they  would  have  ad- 
mission to  the  said  chamber  precisely  as  have 
the  catholics,  they  have  aimed  continually  at 
usurping  the  ecclessiatical  possessions.] 

It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  this  matter  would 
be  warmly  discussed  at  the  diet :  nevertheless 
the  nuncio  could  not  attend  that  assembly. 
The  emperor  sent  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
thither  as  his  commissioner,  and  would  have 
regarded  it  as  an  afiront  if  the  nuncio  had  left 
him. 

Gaetano  sent  in  his  stead  the  vicar  of  the 
Augustines,  fra  Milensio.  As  the  latter  had 
passed  several  years  in  Germany*  he  must 
have  been  in  some  degree  acquainted  with 
the  mutual  bearings  of  parties.  But  further- 
more the  nuncio  referred  him  to  Matthew 
Welser — **per  esatta  cognitione  delle  cose 
deir  imperio  *' — and  to  that  same  bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  a  letter  from  whom  just  then  pro- 
duced such  great  excitement  among  the  pro- 
testants.  He  was  also  to  put  himself  in 
connexion  with  father  Wilier,  the  emperor's 
confessor. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  till  many  years 
afterwards,  that  this  Augustinian  recorded 
his  own  proceedings  in  this  matter.  Still 
what  he  mentions  of  his  own  personal  opera- 
tions is  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  of  at- 
tention: we  have  already  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

He  refers  all  the  disorders  which  had  then 
broken  out  in  the  empire  to  the  doubtful  suc- 
cession: "essendo  fama  che  Ridolfo  volesse 
adottarsi  per  figliuolo  Leopoldo  arciduca, 
minor  fratello  di  Ferdinando,  e  che  poi  a 
Ferdinando  stesso  inchinasse*'  [there  being  a 
report  that  Rodolf  was  disposed  to  adopt  the 
archduke  Leopold,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ferdinand,  and  that  he  anerwards  inclined  to 
Ferdinand].  Matthias  was  exceedinfi^lv  dis- 
pleased at  this.  But  he  found  &ithful  and 
influential  adherents  in  Elesel  and  prince 
Lichtenstein,  who  was  so  powerful  in  Moravia. 

According  to  this  account,  Dietrichstein 
and  Graetano  had  a  great  share  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  between  the  brothers. 

61.  Relatione  di  Roma  delT  iUustrissimo  S' 
Criovan  Mocenigo  Kav^  Amb^  a  queUa 
corte  Vanno  1612.  Inff,  Politt,  torn.  xv. 
— [Report  of  the  embassy  of  Giovan.  Mo- 
cenigo to  Rome.] 

The  first  ambassador  after  the  settlement 
of  the  disputes  was  Francesco  Contarini, 
1607 — 1609.    Mocenigo  speaks  in  high  corn- 
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mendation  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from 
Contarini's  sensible  conduct.  He  himself 
having  been  already  eighteen  years  engaged 
in  embassies,  remained  in  Kome  from  1609  to 
1611.  The  quiet  tone  of  his  report  is  the 
best  proof  that  he  too  was  successful  in  main- 
taining a  good  understanding  at  that  court 
It  is  not  his  purpose  in  this  report  to  repeat 
generalities  or  well  known  matters,  but  merely 
to  set  forth  the  personal  qualities  of  the  pope, 
and  his  disposition  towards  Venice.  **  la  qua- 
lit^,  volont^,  dispositione  del  papa  e  delta  re- 
publica  verso  questa  republica.  Tratterd  il 
tutto  con  ogni  brevity  tralasciando  le  cose  piii 
tosto  curiose  che  necessarie.*' 

1.  Pope  Paul  V. — "Maestoso,  grande,  di 
poche  parole:  nientedimeno  corre  voce  che 
m  Roma  non  sia  alcuno  che  lo  possa  agirua- 
gliare  nelli  termini  di  creanza  e  buoni  officii : 
veridico,  innocente,  di  costumi  esemplari.*' 
[Sombre,  tall,  of  few  words;  nevertheless  it 
is  currently  stated  in  Rome,  that  there  is  no 
one  can  compare  with  him  in  point  of  civility 
and  good  offices :  he  is  veracious,  pure,  and 
of  exemplary  habits.] 

2.  Cardinal  Borghese;  "di  bella  presenza, 
cortese,  benigno:  porta  gran  riverenza  al 
papa:  rende  ciascuno  sodisfatto  almeno  di 
buone  parole :  6  stimatissimo  e  rispettato  da 
ogn*uno. "  [Of  fine  presence,  courteous, 
kind;  he  entertains  great  reverence  for  the 
pope;  he  makes  every  one  contented,  as  far 
at  least  as  good  words  go ;  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  every  one.]  His 
income  already  amounted  in  the  year  1611  to 
150,000  scudi. 

3.  Spiritual  power. — He  remarked  that 
former  popes  had  made  it  their  glory  to  con- 
fer favours ;  those  of  that  day  rather  to  re- 
tract those  that  had  already  been  granted: 
"  (rigorosamente  studiano  dannullare  et  ah- 
bassarele  gi^  ottenute  gratie)."  Nevertheless 
sovereigns  sought  to  stand  well  with  them^ 
believing  that  the  obedience  of  the  people 
was  built  on  religion. 

4.  Temporal  power. — He  finds  the  people 
of  the  ecclesiastical  states  still  very  warlike 
in  their  inclinations;  "prontissimi  alle  fatti- 
oni,  alii  disagi,  alle  battaglie,  all*  assalto  et  a 
qualunque  attione  militare ;"  the  papal  forces 
nevertheless  in  complete  decay.  Formerly 
there  had  been  650  li^ht  horse  maintained, 
chiefly  against  the  banditti ;  but  these  having 
been  vanquished,  the  cavalry  had  been  sent 
to  serve  in  the  Hungarian  war,  and  its  place 
had  not  been  supplied. 

5.  Form  of  government,  absolute. — ^The 
cardinal  nephew,  the  datario,  and  Lanfranco 
had  some  influence :  otherwise  the  cardinals 
were  only  consulted  when  the  pope  wished 
to  secure  their  acquiescence.  Even  when 
they  were  consulted,  they  answered  rrither  in 
acoordance  with  the  pope*8  inclination  than 
as  their  own  judgment  dictated.    "  (Se  pore 


dimanda  consiglio,  non  d  alcuno  che  ardisca 
proferir  altra  parola  che  d*applanso  e  di  laude, 
sicche  tutto  viene  terminato  dalla  prodenza 
del  papa).*'  And  afler  all  this  was  best,  since 
the  factions  of  the  court  had  made  it  a  mere 
assemblage  of  partisans. 

6.  Relation  to  Spain  and  France. — The 
pope  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. "  Quando  da  qualcheduno  dipendente 
da  Spagnoli  e  state  tenut<>  proposito  intomo 
alia  validity  et  invalidity  del  matrimonio  della 
regina,  si  e  state  mostrato  risoluto  a  soste- 
nere  le  ragioni  della  regina.  Li  poco  buoni 
Francesi  nel  medesimo  regno  di  Francia  non 
hanno  mancato  d*ofl^erirsi  pronti  a  prender 
Tarmi,  purche  havessero  avuto  qoalche  fa  voce 
del  papa  e  del  re  di  Spa^a. 

"11  re  di  Spa^na  c  piu  rispettato  di  qnalsi- 
voglia  altro  prmcipe  dalla  corte  Romana. 
Cardinali  e  principi  sono  consolatissimi,  quan- 
do possono  havere  da  lui  danari  et  essere  sooi 
dependenti. — II  papa  fu  gi^  stipendiato  da 
hii,  e  dall'  autori^  di  S.  M.,  come  sogjgetto 
confidente,  favorite  all'  assuntione  del  ponti- 
ficate con  sin^lare  etincomparabile  beneficia 
— Procura  di  dar  sodisfattbne  al  duca  di 
Lerma,  acci6  questo  le  serva  per  instrumento 
principalissimo  di  suoi  pensieri  presso  S.  M^ 
catiolica."  [When  the  validity  or  in  validly 
of  the  queen's  marriage  was  mooted  by  some 
dependent  of  the  Spaniards,  he  showed  hk 
determination  to  uphold  the  queen's  cause. 
The  few  good  Frenchmen  in  the  realm  itsdf 
of  France  failed  not  to  evince  their  readiness 
to  take  up  arms,  had  they  received  any  favour 
firom  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 

[The  king  of  Spain  is  more  respected  by 
the  court  of  Rome  than  any  other  sovereign. 
Cardinals  and  princes  are  delighted  w^ 
they  can  have  money  from  him  and  become 
his  dependents.  The  pope  was  formerly  pen- 
sioned by  him,  and  was  singularly  and  with 
unprecedented'  favour  aided  by  him,  as  a  &- 
vourite  candidate,  towards  obtaining  the  pope- 
dom.— He  strives  to  give  satisfiiction  to  the 
duke  of  Lerma,  accordingly  the  latter  serves 
as  his  chiefest  intermediary  with  his  majesty.] 

7.  His  council:  "  tcmporeggiare  e  dissimo- 
lare  alcune  volte  con  li  pontefici. — Vmciton 
essercitano  le  vittorie  a  mode  loro,  vinti  coo- 
seguiscono  che  conditioni  vogliono"  [to  tem- 
porize and  dissemble  occasionally  with  the 
popes.  Victors,  they  exercise  the  victory 
after  their  own  way ;  vanquished,  they  sub- 
mit to  any  conditions]. 

82.  Relatione  della  nunziatitra  cfe'  SuizzerL 
Ir^formationi  PolUt.  torn.  ix.  fol.  1 — 137. 
[Report  of  the  nunciature  in  Switzerland.] 

It{formatione  mandata  dal  8t  C  Aquino  m 
Mons^  Feliciana  SUva  vescovo  di  Fbtigno 
per  il  paese  di  Suizzeri  e  Cfrisoni,  Ibid, 
fol.  145—212.  [Information  sent  by  car- 
dinal d* Aquino  to  Monsr.  Feliciano  Silvat 
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biahop  of  Foligno,  aa  to  the  coimtiy  of 
the  Swiss  and  the  Grisons.] 

In  Lebret* 8  Magazin  zum  Grebrauch  der 
StaatenuDd  Kirchengeschicbte,  Bd.  viL  p. 
445,  there  are  extracts  from  the  letters  dt8« 
patched  from  the  court  of  R3me  in  the  years 
1609  and  1614  to  the  nuncios  in  Switzerland. 
It  cannot  be  said  they  are  very  interesting ; 
standing  alone,  as  they  do,  without  answer  or 
explanation,  they  are  not  very  intelligible. 

The  first  of  these  nuncios  was  the  bishop  of 
Venafro,  the  same  whose  report  on  Switzer- 
land is  mentioned  by  Haller  (Bibliothek  der 
Schweizer^^eschichte,  Bd.  v.  nr.  783.)    ««The 

gapal  nuncio,**  he  says,  ^  Lad.  Gr.  of  Aquino, 
isliop  of  Venafro,  has  in  this  work  given  a 
proof  of  his  discernment  and  his  ability,  and  it 
highly  deserves  to  be  printed.**  Haller  copied 
it  m  Paris  with  his  own  hand,  and  deposited 
it  in  the  library  of  Zurich. 

This  report  is  identical  with  oars ;  bat  we 
have  it  in  a  more  complete  form  than  that  in 
which  ^t  was  known  to  Haller. 

When  the  bishop  of  Venefra  retired  from 
the  nunciature  which  he  had  filled  from  1608 
to  1612,  he  not  only  communicated  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  bishop  of  Fuligno,  the  instruction 
he  had  received  from  ca^inal  Bor^rhese,  but 
he  also  made  known  to  him  in  a  circumstan- 
tial instruction  how  he  had  himself  conducted 
the  office  (**di  quanto  si  e  eseguito  sine  al 
gwrno  d'hoffgi  nelli  nerotii  in  essa  raccom- 
mandatimL'  )  This  is  the  second  of  the  above 
named  MSS.  It  begins  with  a  descripttoa  of 
the  internal  dissensions  in  Switzerland. 

**  £  seguitando  I'istesso  ordine  dell*  instrut- 
tione  soi^adetta,  dico  cheda  molti  anni  iiTqua 
si  d  fatta  grau  mutatione  ne'  cantoni  cattolici 
e  particolarmonte  nella  buona  amicitia  e  Con- 
cordia che  antieamente  passava  fra  di  loro: 
perche  boggidi  non  solo  per  causa  delle  fiit- 
tioni  Spaguuole  e  Francesi  e  delle  pensioni, 
ma  ancora  per  altri  interessi,  emolumenti  e 
gare  vi  d  nra  alcuni  tanto  poca  amicitia  che 
col  tempo  potrebbe  partorire  molti  4&nni  se 
tosto  non  si  prende  buon  rimedio  con  procu- 
rare  una  dieta  particolare  non  ad  altro  effetto 
che  a  rinuovare  le  leghe  antiche,  I'amicitia, 
OratellaBza  et  amorevolezza,  come  io  molte 
Tolte  ho  proposto  con  grand  issimo  applause,  se 
bene  sin'hora  non  ho  potato  vedeme  Pefifetto. 
Altorfo  ^  antico  emulo  di  Lucerna,  e  tira 
seco  gli  altri  due  cantoni  Schwitz  et  Under- 
▼aldo,  e  vede  mal  volontieri  preminenza  e 
]irimo  luogho  de'  signori  Lncemesi,  e  per6 
spesse  volte  contradice  in  attioni  publiche  non 
ad  altro  fine  che  di  gara  e  di  poca  intelli- 
genza:  Lucerna  tira  seco  Fribnrgo  e  Solo- 
tamo  e  ancora  Zug,  e  fa  un*  altra  partita. 
Zag  d  diviso  fra  se  stesso,  essendo  in  ^vi 
eoDtroversie  li  cittadini  con  li  contadini,  vo- 
lendo  ancora  easi  essere  conoaciuti  per  pa* 
tnni:  e  con  in  qgni  cantone  cattolicovi iooo 
66 


molte  pabliche  e  private  dissensione  cod  pre- 
giadicio  delle  deliberationi  e  con  pericolo  di 
danni  assai  roaggiori  se  non  vi  si  rimedia* 
come  io  procure  con  ogni  diligenza.** 

[And  following  the  same  order  as  in  the 
aforesaid  instruction,  I  say  that  for  many 
years  past  from  the  present  time  a^reat  alte* 
ration  has  taken  place  in  the  catholic  cantons, 
and  particularly  in  the  good  friendship  and 
concord  anciently  subsisting  between  them; 
for  now-a-days,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  factions  and  the  pensioIll^ 
but  also  on  account  of  other  interests,  emolu- 
ments, and  contentions,  there  is  among  some 
so  little  fViendship,  that  in  time  it  may  give 
birth  to  ffreat  mischief,  if  a  sound  and  speedy 
remedy  be  not  adopted  by  efiTecting  a  special 
diet  to  no  other  end  than  that  of  renewing  the 
ancient  lea^rues,  friendship,  fraternity,  anda^ 
fection,  aa  I  have  many  tmies  proposed  with 
extreme  applause,  though  hitherto  I  have  not 
seen  any  effect  come  of  it  Altorf  is  the  an- 
cient rival  of  Lucem,  and  carries  with  it  the 
two  other  cantons,  Schwytz  and  Unterwalden, 
and  it  sees  with  dislike  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Lucernese,  for  which  reason  it  frequently 
withstands  them  in  public  transactions  from 
no  other  motive  than  a  contentious  spirit,  and 
want  ofgood  understanding.  Lucem  carries 
with  it  Friburg  and  Solothum,  and  also  Zug^ 
and  constitutes  another  party.  Zug  is  divided 
within  itself,  there  beinff  serious  disputes  be- 
tween the  townsfolk  and  the  peasantry,  these 
too  wishing  to  be  known  as  masters.  And 
thus  in  every  catholic  canton  there  are  many 
pQblic  and  private  dissensions,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  calm  discussion,  and  to  the  hazard  of 
considerable  mischief  if  a  remedy  be  not  ap- 
plied, as  I  am  striving  to  do  with  all  dili- 
gence.] 

In  transmitting  this  information,  the  nuneio 
promises  a  still  more  circumstantial  report 
(**  Fra  pochi  giorni  spero  di  mandarle  copia 
d*una  piena  e  piii  diffusa  relatione  di  tutti  li 
negotii  della  nuntiatura.**) 

This  is  the  first  of  the  above  MSS. ;  it  wae 
known  to  Haller. 

The  nuncio  goes  somewhat  methodically  to 
work  in  it  *'  Cap.  I.  Delia  grandezza  della 
nuntiatura.**  He  first  descrit^  the  range  of 
the  nunciature,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  extended  brides  over 
people  speaking  the  most  dissimilar  languages. 
Nor  does  he  forget  the  romance  dialect:  '*  una 
favella  stravagantissima,  composta  di  otto  o 
died  idiomi**  [a  very  preposterous  jargon  made 
up  of  eight  or  ten  idioms.] 

**n.  Degli  ambasciatori  de'  principi  che 
resiedono  appresso  Suizzeri  e  de*  loro  finL 

*MII.  Delle  dietee  del  mode,  tempo  eluogo 
I  dove  St  conffregano  fra  Suizzeri. 

**  IV.  DeTli  passi  che  sono  nella  nuntiatura 
de*  SuizZv'ri.**  For  the  passes  were  the  most  im- 
I  portant  subject  d  di^te  between  the  powera 
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^V.  Stato  spiritaale  della  nuntiatara  de* 
Saizzeri.**  The  most  important,  therefore 
▼ery  probably  the  longest  chapter,  p.  28—104, 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  certain  dio* 
ceses,  and  also  of  the  ab^ys. 

**  VI.  Officio  del  nuntio  per  ajutare  lo  stato 
tpirituale  e  de'  modi  pid  fruttuosi  di  ^la 

**  VII.  Che  debbia  fare  il  nantio  per  dare 
•odisfattione  in  cose  temporali  nella  nuntia- 
tnra." 

We  see  how  carefully  the  most  important 
points  were  distinguished  and  ffone  through. 
The  execution  displays  knowledge  no  less  of 
the  past  than  of  the  present,  zeal,  ability,  and 
discernment  The  report,  as  is  natural,  re- 
peats most  of  what  is  contained  in  the  infor- 
mation. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  was  not  enough  for 
oor  nuncio.  He  added  to  the  report  a  **  Com- 
pendio  di  quanto  ha  fatto  mons^^  di  Venafro 
in  esecutione  dell'  instruttione  datali  nel  par- 
tire  di  Roma,"  which  he  had  already  composed 
on  another  occasion,  and  which  must  have 
been  almost  identical  with  the  information. 
He  remarks  as  much  himself,  but  still  appends 
this  little  document  In  the  copies  it  has  been 
omitted,  no  doubt  quite  properly. 

Instead  of  it  there  follows  an  **  Appendice 
de'  Grisoni  e  de'  Vallesani,"  no  less  remarka- 
ble than  the  former  one. 

**  E  ouesto,"  says  the  author  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  voluminous  work,  **  d  il  breve  sum- 
mario  promesso  da  me  del  stato  della  nuntia- 
tura  Suizzera  con  le  parti  che  a  quella  sog- 
giaciona     Deo  Gratias.    Amen." 

With  all  this  he  thought  he  had  given  but 
a  brief  outline  of  what  was  worthy  of  note : 
so  little  does  the  world  admit  of  being  repre- 
sented in  words. 

I  have  (p.  270,  271)  made  use  of  the  con- 

tef^ts  of  these  documents  only  so  fiir  as  they 

apply  to  my  own  purpose.    The  publication 

)  of  the  remainder  must  be  left  to  the  industry 

of  the  Swiss. 

6d.  Instruttione  data  a  mons^  DiotaUevi  ves- 
covo  di  <S.  Andelo  destinato  dalla  S^  di 
N^  8ig^  papa  Poalo  V  nuntio  al  re  di 
Polonia  1614.  [Instruction  to  Monsignor 
Diotallevi,  bbhop  of  8.  Andelo,  nuncio 
from  Paul  V.  to  the  king  of  Poland.] 

A  ffeneral  admonition  to  further  the  catho- 
lic religion,  the  introduction  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent,  and  the  appointment  of  sound  catholics 
to  offices,  and  never  to  suffer  anything  that 
should  be  advantageous  to  the  protestants. 

Traces  however  are  discernible  of  a  certain 
misunderstanding.  The  pope  had  refused  the 
king's  request  to  nominate  the  bishop  of  Reg" 
gio  a  cardinal.  The  nuncio  was  to  endeavour 
to  appease  the  king. 

He  is  particularly  ei^jotiied  never  to  pro- 

*  1  money. 


**  Perche  o  non  intendeodosi  o  nan  yedc 
dosi  le  strettezze  irar  troppo  grandi  della  i 
apostolica,  sono  facili  i  potentati  particolaiw 
mente  oltram(mtani  a  cercar  ainto,  e  se  ai 
desse  ogni  picciola  speranza,  si  onenderebbero 
poi  grandemente  dell'  esclusione.'' 

[For  the  excessive  embarrassments  of  tKe 
apostolic  tee  not  being  understood  or  per- 
ceived, foreign  princes,  particularly  the  ultrm- 
montanes,  are  very  ready  to  ask  for  assistance, 
and  if  the  least  liope  were  held  oat  to  them, 
they  would  afterwards  take  great  oSence  at 
being  disappointed.] 

We  meet  with  fewer  ecclesiastical  docn- 
ments  relating  to  the  last  years  of  Paul  V. 
Let  us  employ  the  space  thus  left  nnfilled  m 
touching  upon  certain  others  that  bear  on  the 
administration  of  the  state  in  that  period. 

84.  h\fomuUione  di  Bologna  del  1595.  (Ain- 
Itroe.  Bibl  MUm  F.  D.  181.) 

The  position  and  eonatitotion  of  Bologna, 
and  the  kind  of  independence  it  maintained, 
were  so  remarkable  and  important,  that  pa- 
pers and  documents  relating  to  that  provincial 
city  were  also  admitted  into  the  collections. 

In  the  22nd  vol.  of  the  Infbrmationi,  we  find 
a  multitude  of  letters  of  the  year  1560,  to 
Monsignor  Cesi,  legate  of  Bologna,  which  re- 
late to  his  administration. 

They  are  almost  all  letters  of  recoounenda- 
tion,  chiefly  intercessional 

The  grand  duke  and  grand  duchesa  orTi» 
cany  entreat  on  behalf  of  count  £rcole  Benth 
voglio,  whose  crops  had  been  sequestered; 
soon  after  the  grand  duchess  returns  thanb 
for  the  compliance  with  her  requests:  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  recommends  an  actress  of  the 
name  of  Vittoria ;  cardinal  San  Sisto  pleads 
for  some  turbulent  students  of  the  university. 
"  We  too,"  he  says,  "  have  been  students." 
Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  the  pope's  son,  re- 
commends a  professor  who  had  been  deprived 
of  his  place :  the  cardinal  of  Como,  who  at 
that  time  had  the  chief  conduct  of  a£yn^ 
pleads  for  some  monks  who  were  disturbed  ia 
their  privileges;  he  speaks  by  no  means  in  aa 
authoritative  tone.  But  we  meet  too  with  / 
intreaties  of  a  dif^rent  kind.  A  father,  whose 
son  had  been  murdered,  urgently,  nay,  im- 
plorinfi^ly,  petitions  that  justice  should  be  done 
upon  his  murderer,  who  was  already  impri- 
soned in  Bologna. 

It  was  principally  in  the  administration  of 
justice  the  governor  had  influence ;  in  all 
things  else  the  city  was  very  independent 

*•  I  senatori,"  says  our  report,  ••  conferiacono 
ogni  cosa  importante  col  superiore,  et  havende 
in  mano  tutti  li  datii  et  entrate  della  citti, 
del  datio  del  sale  e  vino  in  poi,  che  e  del  papa, 
dispensano  li  denari  publici  mediante  un  acnh 
tinio»  che  si  fit  presente  il  superiore  con  la 
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mandate  aottoscritte  dal  detto  superiore,  da] 
gonfaloniere  et  assunti  ^eputati  secondo  li 
negotii.  Hanno  cura  del  la  impositioni,  e  gra- 
Tezze  impost^  a  contadini,  reali  e  personali, 
come  per  li  buoi  e  teste :  . .  attendono  alle 
taflse  che  pagano  li  contadini,  alle  muraglie, 
porte  e  serragli,  a  conservare  il  numero  de' 
■oldati  del  contado : . .  provedono  ch*  altri  non 
Qsurpi  il  poblico  e  n  conservi  la  bellezza  della 
citt&: . .  han  cura  della  fiera  della  seta: . . 
ele^ffono  ogni  mese  per  la  raota  civile  4  dot- 
ton  rorastieri,  che  bisogrna  siano  almeno  dot- 
tori  di  X  annit  e  questi  veggono  e  determi- 
nano  ogni  causa  civile." 

[The  senators  confer  on  every  important 
matter  with  the  superior ;  and  having  m  their 
hands  all  the  customs  and  revenues  of  the 
city,  except  the  customs  on  salt  and  wine, 
which  belong  to  the  pope,  they  dispose  of  all 
the  public  moneys,  taking  an  account  of  the 
same,  which  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
superior,  with  the  warrants  signed  by  him,  by 
the  gon&loniere  and  persons  specially  ap- 
pointed. They  regulate  the  impositions  and 
Durdens  upon  the  peasantry,  real  and  personal, 
as  the  tax  on  oxen  and  the  capitation  tax : . . 
they  attend  to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  pea- 
santry, to  the  walls,  gates,  and  inclosures, 
and  to  keeping  up  the  number  of  soldiers  in 
each  district:  .  .  they  guard  against  all  en- 
croachments on  the  public  rights,  and  see  that 
the  beauty  of  the  ci^  is  preserved : . .  they 
have  charge  of  the  silk  market :  .  .  they  elect 
every  month  for  the  rota  civile  four  foreign 
doctors,  who  must  be  doctors  of  at  least  ten 
years*  standing,  and  these  hear  and  decide  all 
civil  causes.] 

The  question  is  now,  to  what  extent  under 
this  state  of  things  had  the  representatives  of 
the  papal  government  any  influence.  It  was 
displayed,  as  we  have  already  said,  chiefly  in 
the  affiiirs  of  justice.  **  Un  auditore  generale 
concprre  nelle  cognitioni  delle  cause  con 
la  ruota,  et  un'  altro  particolare  delle  cause 
che  avoca  a  se,  et  uno  criminale  chiamato 
auditore  del  torrione  del  luogo  ove  risiede, 
qual  tiene  due  sottoauditori  per  suo  servitlo,  e 
tutti  quelli  sono  pagati  dal  publica"  [An 
auditor-general  is  associated  with  the  ruota  in 
the  hearing  of  causes,  and  another  special  au- 
ditor for  causes  which  he  evokes  before  him- 
self: there  is  also  a  criminal  auditor,  called 
auditor  of  the  great  tower  of  the  district 
where  he  resides,  who  has  two  sub-auditors  un- 
der him,  and  all  these  are  paid  by  the  public] 

There  follow  some  statistical  details.  ^  Con- 
tado circa  miglia  180 :  semina  intorno  a  corbe 
120  m.,  raccoglie  un  anno  per  Taltro  550  m.  a 
660  m.  corbe.  Fa  da  130  m.  anime  (la  cxiik 
70  m.,  che  avanti  le  carestie  passava  90  m.) 
16  m.  fuochi,  consuma  corbe  200  ro.  di  for- 
mento  (la  corba  160  libre,)  60  m.  costolate  di 
▼ino,  18  m.  corbe  di  sale,  1700  m.  libre  d*olio, 
ftmmaxza  8  m.  vaccioet  10  m.  vitelli,  13  m. 


porchi,  8  m.  castrati,  6  ro.  agnelli,  et  abrugia 

400  m.  libre  di  candele Si  fa  conto  che 

un  anno  per  Taltro  moreno  nelja  citt^  3  m. 
persone  e  ne  nascono  4  m.,  che  si  ftccino  500 
spose  e  60 — 70  monachi,  che  siano  portati  a' 
poveri  bastardini  300  putti  Tanno.  Ha  400 
fra  carrozze  e  cocchL.  Vengono  nella  citti 
ogni  anno  da  600  m.  libre  de  R>llicelli  da  quali 
si  fii  la  seta,  e  se  ne  mette  opera  per  uso  della 
citt4  100  m.  libre  Panno."  [Surfaoe  of  the 
country  about  180  miles:  seed  sown  about 
120,000  bushels;  produce  one  year  with  an- 
other 550,000  to  660,000  bushels.  Popula- 
tion 130,000  souls  (the  city  70,000,  having 
been  before  the  dearth  upwards  of  90,000;) 
hearths  16,000;  consumption  200,000  bushels 
of  com  (160  lbs.  to  the  bushel,)  60,000  coHo- 
late  of  wine,  18,000  bushels  of  salt,  1,700,000 
pounds  of  oil:  there  are  killed  8000  cows 
and  oxen,  10,000  calves,  13,000  swine,  8000 
wethers,  6000  lambs,  ahd  400,000  pounds  of 
candles  are  burned.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  die  one  year  with  another  in  the  city 
3000  persons,  and  there  are  bom  4000 ;  that 
500  marriages  take  place,  and  60 — 70  become 
monks,  and  that  there  are  bora  to  the  poor 
300  baistards  yearly.  There  are  400  coaches 
and  carriages.  There  enter  the  city  yearly 
600,000  pounds  of  silk  cocoons,  100,000  pounds 
of  which  are  yearly  wrought  for  the  use  of 
the  city.] 

85.  InstrtUtume  per  un  legato  di  Bologna. 
(  Vallic,)  [Instractu)n  for  a  legate  of  Bo- 
logna.] 

Of  a  somewhat  later  period.  We  remark 
the  following  points  of  aavice : — 

**  Invigilare  sopra  gli  avvocati  cavilloei  et  in 
particolare  quelli  che  pigliano  a  proteg^ere 
a  torto  i  villani  contro  li  cittadini  e  gentilhu- 
omini,  .  .  .  accarezzare  in  apparenza  tutti  li 
magistrati,  non  conculcare  i  nobilL"  [To  keep 
watch  upon  the  captious  advocates,  and  in 
particular  those  who  take  it  upon  them  wrong- 
fully to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  city 
people  and  the  gentlemen,  ...  to  caress  in 
appearance  all  the  magistrates,  not  to  trample 
on  the  nobles.]  The  monstrous  evil  of  the 
bravi  was  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  some  of 
were  ^  be  found  even  among  the  umatricula- 
ted  students. 

Other  papers  carry  us  into  the  caropagna  di 
Roma,  showing  us  how  the  unfortunate  peas- 
ant was  haras^,  what  the  barons  appropria- 
ted to  themselves,  and  how  the  land  was  cul- 
tivated. 

86.  Dickiaratione  di  tutto  queUo  che  pagano  i 
vassaUi  de  baroni  Romani  al  papa  e  ag* 
gravj  che  pagano  ad  eui  baroni,  [Dec- 
laration of  all  that  the  vassals  of  the  Ro- 
man barons  pay  to  the  pope,  and  the  im- 
posts they  pay  to  those  barons.] 
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**L  Pugainetitidnrenichesi&iuiodaTu- 
sallide  banmi  Roroani  al  papa.  Pagano  U 
sale,  pagaoo  an  <)aattniio  per  libra  di  came, 
paffano  Timpoeitione  pwr  il  maDtenimento 
deUe  ^ere  posta  da  Sisto  quinto,  pagano  i 
•Qssidii  triennali,  pagano  i  oavalli  morti  cioe 
per  alloggiamento  di  cavalleria,  pa^aiio  una 
eerta  impoeitione  che  chiama  de  soldati,  pa^ 
fano  una  certa  impoeitione  che  si  chiama  IVr- 
chivio,  pagano  un'  altra  impositione  che  si 
ehtama  8.  Felice,  pagano  la  fo^ietta  mei 
da  Sisto  qointo,  nagano  una  certa  impositione 
che  si  chiama  sale  forastica 

**  IL  Pagamenti  che  ianno  li  medesimi  n 
■alli  a  buonL  Pagano  poi  al  barone,  ove 
soQo  molina,  tanto  gntno  perche  e  somma 
molto  grave,  pagano  risposta  di  vino,  pagano 
risposta  d*olio  ove  ne  &,  pagano  di  mandare  i 
porci  nei  castagneti  e  qaerceti  fatta  la  raccolta 
che  chiamano  ruspare,  pagano  tassedliosterie, 
pagano  tasse  de  pizigraroli,  pagano  tasse  de  for- 
nari,  pagano  de  bienierari,  pagano  quelli  che 
▼anno  a  spigolare  come  e  secato  il  grano,  pa- 
gano dei  b^iami  che  yanno  a  paacere,  pa- 
gano rJFposta  di  grano,  pa^no  rispNoeta  di 
oiada.  Montanto  tutti  questi  afi^grayii^  come 
si  vttol  vedere  dall*  entrate  del  doca  Altemps, 
compatata-  la  portione  del  molino  della  molara 
che  si  trahe  de  vassalli,  2803  sc. ;  questo  si 
cava  da  vassalli  del  Montecapuri  (1)  del  duca- 
lo  Ahemps,  che  sono  de  160  e  190  fiiochi,  e 
ci6  si  mette  per  esempio,  onde  si  possa  vedere 
appresso  come  sono  aggravati  i  vassal]  i  de 
baroni  Romani  dello  stato  ecclesiastico.  A ver- 
tasi  che  qui  mm  ci  d  quello  che  si  paga  alia 
oamera.'* 

[L  Various  payments  which  are  made  by 
the  vassals  of  the  Roman  barons  to  the  popes. 
They  pay  for  salt,  they  pay  a  quattrino  the 
pound  for  meat ;  they  pay  the  tax  imposed  by 
Sixtus  V.  for  keeping  up  the  galleys ;  they 
pay  for  dead  hortes^  that  is  for  lodging  the 
cavalry;  they  pay  a  certain  impost  called 
soldiers*  money ;  they  pay  another  called  S. 
Felice;  they  pay  the  pint  due  imposed  by 
Sixtus  V. ;  they  pay  a  certain  impost  called 
tale  forastico. 

[II.  Payments  which  the  said  vassals  make 
to  the  barons.  They  pay  besides  to  the 
barons,  where  there  are  mills,  so  much 
com,  a  very  heavy  amount ;  they  pay  a  re- 
turn on  wine ;  they  pay  a  return  on  oil  where 
it  is  made ;  they  pay  for  sending  their  swine 
to  the  chestnut  and  oak  woods,  when  the 
gathering  is  made,  which  they  call  ruspare ; 
they  pay  dues  on  inns ;  they  pay  on  chandlers* 
shops;  they  pay  bakers;  they  pay  glassblowers' 
dues ;  those  who  go  a  gleaning  pay ;  they  pay 
on  their  cattle  that  go  to  pasture ;  they  pay 
a  return  on  grain ;  they  pay  a  return  on  oats. 
All  these  burthens  amount,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  revenues  of  duke  Altempf,  including 
the  portion  of  grist  fh)m  the  mill  drawn  from 
the  vassals,  to  2808  sc :  this  is  xlrawn  fiom 


the  vassals  of  Montecapnn  (!),  of  the  duchy 
of  Altemps,  who  reckon  from  198  to  190 
hearths;  and  this  may  serve  as  an  example 
to  show  nearly  how  the  vaanls  of  the  baioiM 
on  the  ecclesiastical  estates  are  burtbeoed. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  herein  is  not  inclu- 
ded what  is  paid  to  the  treasury.] 

87.  Nota  deUa  enirmta  di  moUi  tigiufri  €  dm- 
chi  Romani.  [Note  of  the  income  of  nuuiy 
Roman  signers  and  dukes.] 

Like  the  former,  i 
to  the  times  of  Clement  YIIL,  wli 
simply  the  pope. 

The  Colonna  family  are  distiiigoislied  by 
having  vaasals :  other  &milie8  possess  rather 
alk)dial  estates.  The  income  or  the  conteata- 
bile  Colonna  is  estimated  at  25,00(1,  that  of 
Martio  Coloona  of  Zagarob  at  28,000  sc. 

We  have  seen  that  the  public  systesi  of 
debt  was  imitated  by  the  barons.  The  family 
of  Sermoneta  had  about  the  year  1000  an  in- 
come of  27,000  sc.,  but  their  debts  were 
300,000  sc. ;  the  duke  of  Castel  Gandolfb  pos- 
sessed 14,000  sc.  income,  his  debts  were 
30,000  sc.  The  house  of  Montalto  sorpassed 
the  others,  its  debts  were  000,000  sc.  The 
whole  united  revenues  of  the  Roman  faaroat 
were  estimated  at  271,747  scodi,  and  their  e» 
tates  were  valued  at  nine  millions  of  gold. 

The  anth<»r  finds  the  estates  by  no  meaoi 
neglected.  ^  Questi  terreni  di  campagna, 
contrario  all*  opinione  commune  e  a  quel  che 
io  pensavo,  sono  tenuti  con  grandiasima  cura 
e  diligenza:  perche  si  arano  quattroi  sei  e 
sette  volte,  si  nettano  d'erbe  due  o  tre,  tra  la 
quali  una  d'inveroo,  si  levano  Terbe  coo  la 
mano,  si  seminabo,  raggoagliati  li  quattro  ain 
ni,  li  due  a  ^frano  nei  sodi  looghi :  dove  noa  m 
semina,  vi  si  fidano  le  pecore.  Le  apiche  ■ 
tagliano  alte,  onde  rimane  asmi  pa^ia:  e 
quella  poi  si  ubbrugia,  che  fa  crescere.  £  li 
aratri  con  che  si  arano  questi  terreni,  geoeral- 
mente  non  vanno  molto  profondo:  e  questo 
avviene  perche  la  maggior  parte  di  questi  ter- 
reni, non  son  molto  fbi^ati  e  tosto  si  trova  il 
pancone.  Questa  campagna  ^  lavorata  tutla 
per  punta  di  danaro  (by  day  labourers,)  segata 
deminata  e  sarchiata ;  in  somma,  tutti  li  suoi 
biaogni  siftnno  con  fbrastieri:  e  genti  che  k* 
vorano  detta  campagna,  sono  nutriti  della 
robba  che  si  porta  lorocon  lecavalle.  Questa 
campagna  computati  i  terreni  booni  e  cattivi  • 
ragguagliato  un*  anno  per  l*altn\  si  pud  dir 
che  faccia  ogni  uno  set,  avvertendo  che  nei 
luoghi  di  qtiesti  signori  dove  sono  i  loro  cas- 
telli  molte  fiate  non  fimno  far  lavorare,  ma  li 
danno  a  risposta  a*  vassalli  secondo  che  cob* 
vengono.  E  questo  basti  quanto  alia  campag- 
na di  Roma.  S*affitteri  ragguagliato  il  rub- 
bio  di  questo  terreno  50  giulj,  onde  a  larH 
grasaa  verrii  il  mbbio  del  terreno  tento  scodt 
e  dieci  giulj,**  [These  lands,  contrary  to  the 
common  opmiottt  and  to  whait  I  mjnif  sop* 
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posed,  are  cultivated  with  extreme  care  and 
diligence :  for  they  plough  four,  six,  or  seven 
times,  and  clear  from  weeds  twice  or  thrice, 
<me  of  which  weedings  is  in  winter ;  weeds 
are  plucked  out  by  hand  :  grain  is  sown  two 
jrears  out  of  four  in  the  fiillows ;  where  there 
IS  none  sown  the  cattle  are  let  in.  The  ears 
of  com  are  cut  off  high,  which  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  straw;  this  is  afterwards  burned,  and 
increases  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The 
ploughs  used  in  these  lands  do  not  in  |^neral 
go  venr  deep ;  and  this  is  because  the  greater 
part  of  these  lands  are  not  very  deep,  and  the 
subsoil  is  soon  found.  This  country  is  all  culti- 
vated by  day  labourers,  reaped,  sown,  and 
weeded ;  in  short,  all  the  operations  of  the 
field  are-  performed  bv  strangers.  The  people 
who  work  in  the  fields  are  maintained  by  the 
profits  they  make  of  their  mares.  This 
country,  good  and  bad  land  included,  and  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  may  be  considered 
to  yield  six  for  one,  it  being  understood  that 
these  signers  frequently  do  not  cultivate  the 
grounds  round  their  castles,  but  let  them  out 
to  their  vassals  upon  terms  agreed  on.  So 
mnch  for  the  campagna  of  Rome.  This  land 
is  let  on  average  for  50  giulj  the  rubbio ;  hence, 
to  render  it  productive,  it  will  stand  the  agri- 
cultnrist  in  a  hundred  scudi  ten  giulj  the  rub- 
bio (1).} 

There  were  then  computed  to  be  in  the 
campagna  79,504  rubbia  cf  land,  and  that  they 
yielded  316,016  scudi,  four  scudi  the  rubbio : — 
of  these  there  belonged  to  the  barons  some- 
what above  21,000  rubbia,  about  23,000  to  the 
religious  houses,  above  4CJ00tothe  foreigners, 
and  31,000  to  the  rest  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion. The  proportion  was  afterwards  changed, 
when  the  Roman  citizens  sold  so  many  of 
their  lands. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  more  general  matters. 

86.  Per  $cXlevam  la  camera  apoMtolica,  Dis* 
cor9o  di  mon$^  Mahasia.  1606.  [Propo- 
sals far  the  relief  of  the  apostolic  treasury, 
by  monsieur  MalvAsia.] 
It  was  remarked  with  dismay,  that  with  all 
the  taxes  the  state  possessed  nothing.  The 
interests,  exclaims  our  author,  eat  up  almost 
the  whole  revenue :  the  government  is  con- 
tinually perplexed  how  to  cover  the  current 
expenses;  if  any  extraordinary  demand  oc- 
curs, thejr  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  It 
is  impossible  to  impose  new  taxes ;  new  re- 
trenchments are  not  even  expedient,  **  mag- 
num vectigal  parsimonia;"  nothing  remains 
but  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the 
mme  time  to  draw  upon  the  funds  in  the 
castle.  Instead  of  all  the  monti  with  such 
various  rates  of  interest,  there  ought  to  be  but 
one,  a  papal  monte,  paying  four  or  at  most 
five  per  cent ;  all  the  others  must  be  paid 
off  It  would  be  perfectly  just  to  do  this  at 
tiM  nominal  price:  the   apostolic  tec  had 


usually  reserved  that  right  to  itself,  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  several  monti:  former  popes^ 
e.  g»  Paul  IV.,  had  been  obliged  to  sell  some- 
times even  at  fifty  per  cent  Clement  VIIL 
himself  had  realized  but  06}.  The  author 
hereupon  sets  forth  how  fiir  this  would  be 
practicable. 

*«  SuccederA  che  stante  la  larghezza  ed  al^ 
bondanza  del  denaio  Che  al  presente  si  trova 
nella  piasza  di  Roma  con  l^iccrescimento  cht 
fktk  il  millione  estratto,  a^giunta  la  difiicolti 
e  pericolo  di  mandar  fuori  la  mooeta  e  1'  ore 
per  la  prohibitione  sudetta-— che  la  mag^^ 
parte  di  quelli  che  hanno  monti  ed  offizj  e»> 
tinti,  vdentieri  entreranno  in  questo  montc 
papale,  ed  a  quelli  che  vorranno  i  lor  denaii 
contanti,  se  gli  potranno  pagare  del  dettomiV- 
lione  e  del  prezzo  del  monte  papale  che  si 
andri  vendenda  Si  pu6  anche  considerare 
che  ne*  monti  non  vacabili  neeonogran  parte 
vinculati  ed  obbligati  a  reinvesdmento  per 
sicurt&  di  eccezione  di  dote,  di  luoghi  pii  ed 
altri  d>blighi,  che  necessariamente  entreran* 
no  in  questo  monte  papale,  e  si  tarder^  assai 
a  ricevere  il  dinaro,  per  ritrovare  altro  rein- 
vesdmento o  dare  altra  sodisfiittione  ed  ad- 
empimento  alle  condition!  ed  obblighi  a  quali 
sono  sottoposti,  il  che  anoo  apiwrter^  mdto 
conaodo  e  fiicilitji  a  questo  negotio. 

^'Potrii  anco  la  camera  accollarsi  tutti  i 
monti  delle  community  e  de*  particolari,  t 
ridurli  come  sopra,  e  godere  quel  piik  sino  cheda 
jBsse  community  e  particolari  saranno  estinti; 

**  A  tutti  quelli  che  in  luogo  di  altri  monti 
e  ofllcj  vorranno  del  detto  monte  papale,  st 
gli  deve  dare  la  spedizione  e  la  patente  pet 
la  prima  volta  gratis  senza  spesa  alcuna. 

^  In  qnesta  maniera  pu6  la  6^  V.  in  brevt 
tempo  sollevare  e  liberare  la  sede  e  la  camera 
apostolica  da  tanti  debiti  e  tanta  oppresstone : 
perche  con  I'avanzo  che  si  fitrii  dalla  detta 
estinzione  e  riduzione  di  frutti  ed  interesee^ 
che  secondo  il  calcolo  date  alia  S^  V.  dal  suo 
coramissario  della  camera  ascende  almeno  con 
far  la  reduzione  a  5  per  cento  a  sc.  quattro 
cento  trentunmlla  ottocento  cinque  l*anno» 
potHi  estinguere  ogni  anno  scudi  trecento 
trentunmila  ottocento  cinque  di  debito,  oltre 
alii  sc.  centomila  che  saranno  assegnati  per 
rimettere  in  castello  il  inillione  estratto  a  com^ 

f)ire  la  meti  del  terzo  millione  che  manca.** 
Taking  into  account  the  abundance  of  mon^ 
to  be  found  at  present  in  Rome,  and  the  addi* 
tkm  that  will  be  made  to  it  by  the  million 
drawn  out ;  and  considering,  fbrthermore,  the 
difllculty  and  danger  of  sending  corn  and 
bullion  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid 
prohibition  (which  he  had  proposed),  it  will 
happen  that  the  greater  part  of  those  whosi 
luoghi  and  ofllces  are  extinguished  will  gladly 
purchase  into  the  papal  monte ;  and  those  who 
shall  choose  to  have  cash  for  their  monti  may 
be  paid  out  of  the  said  million,  and  out  of  the 
ptioe  to  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  thd  papal 
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monte.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  of  the 
*'  monti  von  vacabili"  a  gretit  part  are  tied 
down  and  conditioned  to  reinvestment,  for 
security  of  reserved  dowries,  ^luoghi  pii" 
and  other  pious  claims ;  these  will  necessarily 
be  transferred  to  th&  **  monte  papale,*'  and  the 
holders  will  be  loth  enough  to  receive  the 
money,  and  so  be  obliged  to  look  about  for 
another  investment,  or  means  of  satisfying 
and  fulfilling  the  conditions  and  obligations  to 
which  they  are  subject;  this  will  further 
greatly  facilitate  the  transaction. 

[The  treasury  may  also  take  to  itself  all  the 
monti  of  corporations  and  individuals,  and  re- 
duce them  as  above,  and  enjoy  the  profit  till 
thej  are  extinguished  by  the  said  corporations 
or  mdividuals. 

[All  those  who  shall  wish  for  the  aaid 
^  monte  papale,'*  in  lieu  of  other  monti  and 
offices,  ought  to  have  their  patents  made  out 
for  the  first  time  free  of  all  charge. 

[In  this  manner  your  holiness  may  in  a 
riiort  while  relieve  the  apostolic  chamber,  and 
free  it  from  such  heavy  debts  and  embarrass* 
ments :  for  with  the  gain  which  will  ensue 
from  the  said  extinction  and  reduction  of 
interest,  which,  according  to  the  calculation 
furnished  your  holiness  by  your  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  amounts  (upon  a  reduction  of 
interest  to  five  per  cent)  to  at  least  431,805 
■c  a  year,  there  may  every  year  be  extin- 
guished 331,805  scudi  of  debt,  besides  100,000 
which  shall  be  set  apart  to  replace  the  mil- 
lion which  shall  be  borrowed  mm  the  castle* 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  third  million 
that  is  wanting.] 

It  is  enough  that  we  here  remark  how  ear- 
nestly people  were  bent  on  devising  a  sound 
system  of  finance ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
jmxiuce  the  calculations.  The  cou rt  of  Rome 
did  not  adopt  any  proposals  of  the  kind,  but 
followed  the  easier  and  more  convenient  course. 

80.  Nota  dt  danari  officii  e  mobUi  donati  da 
papa  Paolo  V.  a  suoiparenti  e  concessioni 
Jatteli,  [Note  of  moneys,  offices,  and 
effects  bestowed  by  pope  Paul  V.  on  his 
relations,  and  grants  made  them.] 

The  pope  had  been  counselled  to  call  in  the 
officii  and  monti  bearing  interest :  We  have 
here,  1.  *'Nota  officiorura  concessorum  ex- 
oell°»  domino  M.  Antonio  Burghesio  tempore 
pootificatus  felicis  recordationis  Pauli  V." 
There  are  altogether  120  offices,  the  value  of 
which  is  stat^  at  the  customary  market 
mice;  2.  ''Nota  di  molte  donation i  di  monti 
mtte  alii  sigrt  Francesco  Gioan  Battista  e  M. 
A.  Borghese  da  Paolo  V.,  con  le  giustifica- 
tioni  in  margine  di  quaisivoglia  partito.'* 
That  is  to  say,  extracts  are  adduced  from  the 
official  books  which  make  us  acquainted  with 
these  donations.  Lists  are  given  under  simi- 
lar rubrics,  of  what  was  bestowed  on  them  in 
cash  or  valuables,  and  of  the  privileges  that 


were  granted  them.  The  anthenticatioiifl  are 
in  the  following  style.  ^  Nel  libro  della  the- 
soreria  secrets  d*Alessandro  Rospoli  foL  17  e 
da  doi  brevi,  uno  sotto  la  data  delli  26  Genn. 
1608  et  Taltro  delli  11  Marzo,  registrati  nel 
libro  prime  signaturarum  Pauli  V  negli  atti 
di  Felice  de  Totis  foL  116  et  fi)l.  18L— A  di 
23  Dec.  1605  sc.  36  m.  d*oro  delle  stampe 
donati  al  sig  GB  Bor^ese  per  pagar  il  pa^ 
lazzo  et  il  restante  impiegarli  nella  fkbrica  di 
quellof  quali  scudi  36  m.  d*oro  delle  stampe 
provenivano  del  prezzodel  chiamato  di  mona^ 
Ceoturioni  ridotti  a  24  moneta  a  ragiooe  di 
Giulii  12  per  scudo  sono  46800  sc." 

I  have  already  stated  to  what  enoniKNU 
sums  these  presents  amounted,  and  what  was 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  rise  of  the  papal 
families  on  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 

90.  Relatione  dello  Mtato  eccleeiasHco  dove  ri 
contengono  molti  particolari  degfd  di 
coruideratione.  (1611.)  Inform.  Politt 
XI.  f.  1  27.  [Report  on  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  wherein  are  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  consideration.] 

It  is  stated  in  the  be^rinning  that  the  author 
was  asked  in  the  morning  for  his  report,  and 
that  he  now  sends  it  in  the  evening.  It 
would  be  trulv  wonderful  if  he  had  been  able 
within  a  few  hours  to  dictate  so  circumstan- 
tial a  report,  which  is  really  not  ill  done,  and 
contains  much  that  is  deserving  of  note.  The 
admission  is  here  made,  that  the  number  </ 
inhabitants  was  on  the  decrease  in  many 
parts  of  Italv,  whether  in  consequence  of 
plague  and  mmine,  or  of  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  banditti,  or  because  the  taxes 
had  been  inordinately  increased ;  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  marry  at  a  suitable  age,  and 
to  rear  up  children.  Moreover,  the  very 
blood  was  wrung  from  the  inhabitants  by  th& 
taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  spirits  were 
crushed  by  the  endless  restrictions  on  trade. 

The  anonymous  author  betrays  himself 
once.  He  remarks  that  he  bad  written  a 
book,  *<  Rafiione  di  stata**  «'  Ho  diflfusamente 
trattato  neUa  ragione  de  state,'*  he  says  soma- 
wbere. 

By  this  we  get  a  clue  to  discover  him.  la 
the  year  1589,  appeared  in  Venice,  '*  DeUa 
ragion  di  state  libri  X  con  tre  libri  delle  caosa 
della  grandezza  delle  oitt^*'  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  that  same  Wolf  Dietrich  voa 
Raittenau,  ar^bishop  of  Salzburg,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Roman  princes  to  mtroduce  a 
more  rigid  system  of  government  modelled  oa 
the  Italian.  Its  author  is  the  well  known 
John  Botero,  wJiose  "Relationi  univeraah" 
enjoyed  the  widest  circulation  in  their  day. 

Of  course  those  Relatloni  must  be  searched 
intOi  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  indndt 
ours. 

UianottobeifiNind  in  the  main  workfia 
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which  the  ecclesiastical  state  is  mentioned  in 
a  sammary  manner ;  but  there  is  besides  a 
smaller  work,  which  is  frequently  appended 
to  the  former,  **  Relationi  del  sigr  Giov.  Bo- 
tero  Benese, . .  di  Spa^a,  dello  stato  della 
chiesa,  del  Piamonte,  deila  contea  di  Nizza, 
deir  isola  Taprobana,"  the  dedication  of  which 
is  dated  1611 :  in  this  it  is  to  be  found  verba- 
tim. 

Only  the  opening  is  different  The  report 
bears  the  title :  **  Discorso  intomo  alio  stato 
della  chiesa  preso  della  parte  dell*  ufficio  del 
cardinale  che  non  d  stampata.**  It  belonged, 
we  see,  to  a  work  on  the  duties  of  the  cardi- 
nals I  leave  the  question  to  the  reader, 
whether  the  introduction  to  the  report  men- 
tioned above  ought  to  deceive  the  most  cre- 
dulous. 

01.  Tarqu,  Pitaro  sopra  la  negotiatione  ma- 
HUma.  17  OtL  1612.  (^VaUic.)  [On 
maritime  commerce.] 

Botero  recommends  amonff  other  things 
encouraging  the  commerce  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal states.  In  &ct,  there  was  then  a  plan  in 
contemplation  to  sink  a  new  harbour  for  the 
town  of  Fano.  It  was  expected  that  the 
commerce  of  the  towns  of  Urbino  would  be 
drawn  thither. 

Our  author,  however,  opposes  this  plan  on 
the  most  cogent  grounds.  He  thinks  that  a 
lesson  might  be  taken  from  Ancona,  which  he, 
like  the  Venetians  shortly  after  him,  repre- 
sents as  having  fallen  very  much  into  decay. 
••  Ne  sono  partiti  li  mercanti  forastieri,  i  na- 
tivi  falliti,  le  genti  gruomini  impoveriti,  gli 
artigiani  ruinati  e  la  plebe  quasiche  disperM.'* 
[The  foreign  merchants  have  quitted  it,  the 
native  merchants  are  bankrupt,  the  gentry 
impoverished,  the  artizans  ruined,  and  the 
populace  almost  dispersed.]  It  might  rather 
prove  the  ruin  of  F^no  if  it  constructed  the 
harbour  with  borrowed  money.  So  it  had 
ftred  with  Ascoli,  which  had  raised  a  consi- 
derable loan  to  make  its  Maremma  capable  of 
cultivation,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  the 
attempt 

In  fact,  it  was  not  advisable,  on  other 
grounds,  to  enter  upon  tbe  plan,  since  the 
towns  of  Urbino  were  soon  to  fall  in  by  escheat 
to  Rome. 

92.  Relatione  deUa  Romagna  (Alt.) 

Belonging  to  the  year  1615,  or  thereabouts. 
The  vear  1612  is  expressly  me&tioned;  but 
it  is  highly  important  for  the  whole  period 
since  the  times  of  Julius  HI.  The  parties 
that  divided  the  province  are  described ;  the 
transfer  of  estates,  which  took  place  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  papal 
fiuniJies,  is  very  well  explamed.  I  have  fre- 
quently made  use  of  this  work:  I  shall  here 
insert  a  passage  relating  to  Sao  Marino^ 


which  in  those  early  times  was  gradually 
rising  by  progressive  exemptions  into  inde- 
pendence. 

**  La  republica  di  S.  Marino  si  presume  li- 
bera, se  non  in  quanto  ^  racconiroandata  a! 
duca  d*Urbino.  Del  1612  si  propose  e  si 
ottenne  in  quel  consiglio  che  succedendo  la 
mancanza  della  linea  delle  Rovere  si  dichia- 
ravano  sotto  la  protettione  dello  sede  aposto- 
lioa,  della  quale  per  cid  ottennero  alcuni 
privilegii  et  in  {Muticolare  dell'  estrattiooe  de 
grani  e  di  ^rascia.  Fa  queeta  terra,  compre- 
sovi  due  altri  castelli  annessi,  circa  700  fuo- 
chi.  E  situata  in  monti,  d  luogo  forte  et  ^ 
custodita  la  porta  da  soldati  proprii.  Hanno 
la  libera  araministratione  della  giustizia  e 
della  grazia.  Si  elegono  tra  di  loro  ad  tem- 
pos i  magistrati  maggiori  chiamati  conserva- 
tori,  a  quail  tra  di  loro  si  da  il  titolo  dell' 
iliustrissima  In  qualche  grave  eccesso  so- 
gliono  condurre  official i  forestieri  per  fare 
processi  e  cause,  et  in  particolare  li  ministri 
deir  Altezza  del  duca  d' Urbino,  con  quella 
autorit^  che  loro  pare.  II  publico  e  povero, 
che  non  arriva  a  500  scudi  d'entrada.  Ma  li 
particolari  alcuni  sono  comodi  et  alcuni  ricchi 
rispetto  alia  pochiti  del  paese.  Solevano 
affittare  banditi  d'ogni  sorte;  ma  perche  alle 
^olte  ne  nascevano  scandali,  e  stato  da  loro 
decretato  che  non  si  possino  affittare  banditi 
se  non  certe  conditioni :  ma  non  si  ne  pu6  ha- 
vere  facilmente  salvocondotto."  [The  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino  is  presumed  to  be  free, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  In  1612  it  was  pro- 
posed and  decreed  in  the  council,  that  foiling 
the  line  of  Rovere,  the  republic  should  declare 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  apostolic 
see,  from  which  it  in  consequence  obtained 
some  privileges,  particularly  that  of  drawing 
com  and  provisions.  This  district,  including 
two  other  boroughs  annexed  to  it,  contains 
about  700  hearths.  It  is  situated  in  the 
mountains;  it  is  a  fortified  place,  and  the 
gates  are  guarded  by  its  own  soldiers.  The 
mhabitants  possess  the  free  administration  of 
justice  and  grace.  They  elect  from  among 
ihem,  ad  tempus,  the  chief  magistrates  call^ 
cc^rvatori,  who  have  the  title  among  them 
of  illustrissimo.  In  any  grave  emergency 
they  are  accustomed  to  procure  official  per- 
sonages from  abroad  to  hold  trials,  and  parti- 
cularly the  mmisters  of  his  highness  the  duke 
of  Urbino,  with  such  authority  as  seems  good 
to  them.  The  state  is  poor,  having  not  so 
much  as  500  scudi  of  revenue.  But  private 
persons  among  them  are  some  of  them  m  easy 
circumstances,  and  some  of  them  rich  inpro- 
portion  to  the  scantiness  of  the  country.  They 
are  accustomed  to  hire  bandits  of  every  kind ; 
but  as  this  occasionally  gives  rise  to  scandal, 
it  has  been  decreed  that  bandits  must  not  be 
hired  except  on  certain  conditions :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  have  safe  conduct  from  them.] 
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03.  Parole  univerMii  ieUo  gwemo  ecdeti- 
nslico,  per  far  una  greggia  et  un  paetore. 
Secreto  al  papa  solo, — InfomuUt,  zxiv. 
(26  leaves.)— -[Universal  words  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  to  make  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd.  For  the  pope^s 
sole  privity.] 

In  spite  of  the  ccmdition  of  the  coantry, 
which  was  gradually  hecominff  so  visibly 
worse,  there  were  still  people  who  cherished 
the  boldest  projects. 

But  never  perhaps  were  any  stranger  or 
more  extravagant  than  those  set  forth  by 
Thomas  Campanella  in  the  little  work  before 

OS. 

For  undoubtedly  that  unfortunate  phik)eo- 
pher,  who  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  design- 
mg  to  wrest  Calabria  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, and  of  having  taken  part  m  the  wild 
icheroe  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  was  the  author 
^this  production.  *'  Questo  e  il  compendio,'* 
he  says,  **del  libro  intitolato  il  governo  eccle- 
'  fliastico,  il  quale  restd  in  mano  di  Don  Lelio 
Orsino,  et  io  autore  tengo  copia  in  Stilo  pa- 
tria  mia ;"  [This  is  a  compendium  of  the 
book  entitled  **I1  ffoverno  Ecclesiastico,** 
which  remained  in  me  hands  of  Don  Lelio 
Orsino,  and  I  the  author  have  a  copy  in  Stilo 
my  native  place.]  To  this  he  adds :  **  Hec 
et  longe  plura  ezplicantur  in  Monarch!  Mes- 
aiiB."  Campanella  was  from  Stilo ;  this  Mo- 
narchia  Messiae  is  his  work.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  either  composed  or  revised  the 
document  before  us. 

We  may  leave  the  date  nndetermined. 
Probably  he  was  possessed  all  his  life  long 
with  ideas  of  this  sort 

He  remarks  that  the  pope  had  verj  warlike 
subjects.  **  Xi  Romagnuoli  e  Marchiano  sono 
per  natura  inclinati  air  armi:  onde  eervono  e 
Venetian  i,  Francesi,  Toscani  e  Spagnuoli, 
perche  il  papa  non  ^  guerriera**  [The  inha- 
bitants of  Romagna  and  of  the  March,  are  by 
nature  inclined  to  arras,  whence  they  serve 
the  Venetians,  French,  Tuscans,  and  Span- 
iards, because  the  pope  is  not  a  warrior.] 
But  he  advises  the  pope  too  to  becpme  mar- 
tial. There  was'still  the  material  for  Cice- 
iqs,  Brutuses  and  Catos.  Nature  was  not 
wanting,  but  art 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope  ought  to 
ima  two  armies,  the  one  that  of  S.  Pietro  at 
•ea,  the  other  that  of  S.  Paolo  on  land,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  janissaries. 
Never  had  an  armed  religion  been  conquered, 
especially  when  it  had  al^o  been  well  preach- 
ed. 

For  he  by  no  means  disregards  the  latter 
point  He  recommends  that  the  ablest  n^en 
abonld  be  selected  from  all  the  orders,  rel»v« 
ad  from  monastic  duties,  and  allowed  to  apply 
tfannselves  to  sciences. 

Iaw*  medicine,  aad  the  Itbenl  arts  should' 


be  prosecuted  in  the  monasteries  equally  with 
theology.  The  people  should  be  preached  ts 
of  Uie  ffolden  age,  when  there  sboold  be  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd,  of  the  bliss  of  the  libe- 
rated Jerusalem,  of  the  patriarchal  innocence: 
their  longings  afler  those  things  should  be 
awakened. 

But  when  would  so  blessed  a  state  of  things 
come  to  pass  1  •'  Then,"  he  replies,  ••  wh«i 
all  secular  sovereignties  shall  be  done  away, 
and  Christ's  vicar  shall  rule  over  the  whole 
earth.'*  **  Sar^  nel  mondo  una  greggia  et  na 
pastore,  e  si  yredrk  il  secol  d'oro  cantato  da 
poeti,  Tottima  repoblica  descritta  da  philoeo- 
phi,  e  lo  stato  dell'  innoceaza  de*  patriarchi,  e 
la  feliciUi  di  Gerusalemme  liberate  da  mane 
degli  eretici  et  infideli.  £  questo  fia  i^iande 
saranno  evacuati  tutti  li  pnncipati  mondani  e 
regener^  per  tutto  il  mondo  solo  il  vicario  di 
Christo." 

The  doctrine,  as  he  advises,  shoold  be 
preached,  that  the  pope  was  lord  also  in  tem- 
poral things,  a  priest  like  Abimelech,  not  like 
Aaron. 

Such  notions  were  still  entertained  towards 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  or  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th — ^for  I  will  not  pretend  to  de> 
cide  in  which.  We  already  know  the  un* 
common  progress  the  Roman  power  wae  then 
making.  Before  I  return  to  the  documents 
bearing  on  that  topic,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
add  a  word  on  the  histcnians  of  the  Jesnittb 
whose  influence  was  just  then  at  its  height 

hbmabkb  o9  some  hi8tobiai«  op  tbx  obmb 
OF  JBaviTa. 

Self-conceit  and  leisure  gradually  isdooei 
most  of  the  orders  to  narrate  their  own  histo- 
ries in  detalL 

But  none  of  them  all  did  this  so  systemati- 
cally as  the  Jesuits.  Their  aim  was  to  give 
to  the  world  under  their  own  hands  a  connecl- 
ed  and  comprehensive  history  of  all  their 
order  had  done. 

In  fact,  the  Historia  Societatie  Jesu,  which 
is  known  to  us  under  the  names  of  Orlandi- 
nns  and  his  continuers,  is  a  work  of  the  higf»- 
est  importance  for  the  history  of  the  ofder, 
nay,  we  may  say  for  that  of  the  century  ie 
general. 

Nicolaus  Orlandinus,  a  native  of  Fhanmodk 
had  for  a  while  presided  over  the  collie  of 
Nola  and  the  novices  of  Naples,  when  in  1508 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Acquaviva, 
and  named  historiographer  of  the  order.  Ife 
was  no  less  in  his  style  than  in  the  bttBineg 
of  life  careful,  very  accumte,  and  wary ;  het 
he  had  very  bad  health.  With  difficeltj  be 
brought  his  work  down  to  the  death  ef  ]gn»> 
tius.    He  died  in  1608. 

His  snocesBor  in  this  task  wee  Fraaciewi 
Sacchiaos,  of  the  district  of  Peragw,  dearly 
the  moat  distii^iahed  of  the  hittomBe  of  the 
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Jesuits.    He  wu  the  aon  of  a  peftsant:  his 
Ikther  scNoetiiDes  visited  him  in  the  Collegium 
Roraanum,  where  He  taught  rhetoric,  and  it 
is  counted  to  his  honour  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  birth.    After  this  he  devoted 
himself  for  ei^teen  years  to  the  composition 
of  his  history  m  the  probationary  house  upon 
the  Monte  Quirinale,  which  he  hardly  ever 
quitted.    But  he  nevertheless  passed  his  life 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  gnsat  events  of 
the  world.    The  restoration  of  Catholicism 
was  still  in    the    most  vigorous    progress. 
What  can  be  more  inviting  to  an  hieSorian 
than  to  describe  the  first  oeginning  of  an 
event,  the  develepmlent  and  effects  of  which 
he  has  before  him  in  living  reality  1    Sacchi- 
BQs  felt  distinctly  the  one  grand  peculiarity 
of  his  subject — the  universal  battle  fought  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  orthodoxy.     '*  I  narrate 
wars,*'  he  says,  **  not  those  of  nations  with 
each  other,  but  of  the  human  race  with  the 
monsters  and  the  powers  of  hell ;  wars  that 
embrace  not  single  provinces,  but  all  lands 
and  seas;  wars  in  fine,  wherein  not  earthly 
power,  but  the  heaVenly  kingdom  was  the 
priiEO  of  victory."    In  this  tone  of  Jesuitical 
exultation  he  has  described  the  generalship 
of  lAinez  1556—1564,  of  Borgia  up  to  1572, 
and  of  Everardus  Mercurius   up  to  1580, 
each  in  one  volume  containing  eight  books, 
and  the  first  ten  years  of  Aquaviva*s  rule 
in  the  same  number  of  hooka    His  work 
makes  altogether  four  rather  thick  and  close- 
ly printed  folio  volumes;    nevertheless  he 
apologizes  for  being  so  brief.    Nor  can  he  in- 
deed be  said  to  fiill  into  prolixity,  or  to  weary 
his  reader.    As  a  matter  of  course  he  is  par- 
'  tial,  in  the  highest  degree  partial ;  he  passes 
over  what  does  not  suit  him;  of  the  materials 
before  him  he  of\en  takes  up  only  what  makes 
for  the  honour  of  his  order,  and  so  forth ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,   we  learn  a  very 
great  deal  from  his  books.    I  have  compared 
him  here  and  there  with  his  authorities, — 
for  instance,  in  the  Littere  Annue,  so  far  as 
they  are  to  be  come  at  in  print--(books  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  libraries  of  Breslau  and  Gdttingen) — 
and  in  every  instance,  I  have  found  his  ex< 
tracts  made  with  judgment,  with  a  sense  of 
what  was  characteristic,  nay,  with  talent.  In 
the  execution  of  this  work  Sacchinus  acquired 
so  extensive  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the 
affitirs  of  the  society,  that  the  general  hun- 
•elf,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  called  him  to  take 
part  in  them.    It  were  desirable  for  us  that 
this  had  not  been  so ;  for  then  Saccbini  would 
have  completed  the  history  of  Acquaviva^s 
administration,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
epoch's  woukl  hfl|ire  been  better  investigated 
than  it  atlerwards  was.    Saochini  died  in 
1625.     His  last  volume  was  finished  aj^  ed- 
ited by  Petrus  Fossinus. 


But  enthusiasm  parsed  away  with  the  pro- 
gress of  tima  The  Ima^  primi  seculi  in 
Uie  year  1640  is  &r  less  nch  in  matter,  more 
credulous  of  miracles,  more  quaint  and  un- 
couth :  it  was  not  till  1710  that  a  continua- 
tion of  Saccbini  by  Jouvency  appeared,  com« 
5 rising  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Acquaviva. 
ouvency,  too^  has  talent;  his  narrative  is 
perspicuous  and  fluent,  though  with  sowne- 
what  of  pretension;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  he  took  the  word  Hittorio  too  literally, 
and  would  not  write  annals  as  Saccbini  had 
done.  He  therefore  cut  up  bis  materials  and 
distributed  them  under  different  heads :  ^  So- 
cietas  ^domesticis  motibus  agitata — societas 
extemis  dadibus  jactata — vexata  in  Anglia 
— oppugnata — aucta  etc."  Now  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  he  did  not  give  due 
attention  to  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  point,  the  revived  spread  of  Cathol- 
icism throughout  the  protestant  countries. 
The  method  of  annals  was  clearly  much  more 
suitable  to  such  a  subject.  With  all  bis  his- 
torical eflbrts,  Jodvency  produces  nothing  but 
firagments. 

And  the  success,  too^  of  his  work  was  but 
small.  The  order  even  entertained  the  inten- 
tion at  one  time  of  having  that  whole  period 
re-written  upon  the  m^el  of  Sacchinus. 
Julius  Cordara,  who  continued  the  history 
from  1616  to  1625  adhered  closely  to  that 
model.  But  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  times 
was  irrecoverably  lost.  Ck)rdara*s  volume  is 
very  useful,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  free- 
dom or  power  with  its  older  predecessors,  or 
even  with  Jouvenoius.  It  appeared  in  1756L 
Since  then  the  society  had  to  struggle  too 
hard  for  very  existence  to  think  of  any  con- 
tinuation of  its  history.  Moreover,  had  any 
such  been  produced,  it  would  have  displayed 
a  greatly  diminished  splendour. 

Besides  these  general  histories  there  are, 
as  is  well  known,  a  great  number  of  provin- 
cial histories  of  the  order.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  the  general  history  for  their 
frroundwork ;  frequently  it  is  copied  literally. 
This  is  most  strikingly  the  case  in  Socher's 
Historia  provincie  Austris,  which  often 
copies  Sacchinus,  even  in  particular  turns  of 
exfn^ession,  reproducing,  fbr  instance,  the 
M  pudet  referre"  of  ^e  original,  as  **  pudet 
sane  referre.**  (Sacchin.  iv.  vi.  78.  Socher 
vLNa:W.) 

I  will  not,  however,  enter  upon  a  criticism 
of  these  authors.  The  field  is  too  wide,  and 
they  are  assuredly  not  likely  to  exercise  any 
seductive  influence  in  our  times;  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  believe  them  too  little  than 
too  much:  only  I  may  be  allowed  one  ob- 
servation on  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
himself. 

WhMi  we  compare  Orlandinus  with  the 
other  two  more  important  hirtorians  of  Loyo- 
la, it  strikes  us  thai  he  agrees  much  more 
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with  one  of  then,  Maffei,  (De  yita  et  moribus 
D.  Ig-natii  Loiole)  than  with  the  other,  Pie- 
tro  Kibadeneira.  The  manner,  too  of  that 
agreement  is  remarkable.  Maffei*8  book  ap- 
peared aa  early  aa  1585 ;  it  was  not  till  fifteen 
years  later  that  Orlandinus  composed  his,  and 
seeing  the  great  similitude  between  the  two, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  Maffei's  had  serred 
as  an  original  ibr  the  other.  Nevertheless 
Mafiei  is  thoroughly  more  elaborate  and  arti- 
icial  in  his  style ;  Orlandinus  more  natural, 
more  simple,  and  likewise  more  graphic. 
The  enigma  is  solved  when  we  advert  to  the 
fact,  that  both  drew  fhm)  the  same  source, 
the  notes  of  Polancus.  Maffei  does  not  name 
him,  but  we  learn  from  a  special  treatise 
Sacchinus,  *'  Cujus  sit  auctoritatis  quod  in 
Cajetani  vita  de  b.  I^natio  traditur,"  to  be 
ibund  in  the  later  editions  of  Orlandinus,  that 
Everardo  Mercuriano  laid  the  MSS.  of  Polan- 
cus  before  him.  According  to  that  authority, 
Orlandinus  drew  chiefly  f^yok  the  same  Po- 
lancus.  It  is  no  wonder  if  he  and  Mafiei 
agree.  Only  we  have  the  original  notes  in  a 
more  authentic  form  in  Orlandinus  than  in 
If  affei ;  the  former  is  more  industrious,  more 
circumstantial,  and  richer  in  documentary 
proofs ;  the  latter  seeks  his  renown  in  histori- 
eal  ornaments  and  in  good  Latin. 

But  whence  come  Ribadeneira*s  variations! 
—he  drew  chiefly  from  another  MS.  author- 
1^,  the  notes  of  Ludoricus  Consalvus. 

Both  Consalvus  and  Polancus  derived  their 
information  from  Loyola's  oral  communica< 
tions;  thus  much,  however,  is  obvious,  that 
Polancus  rather  gathered  up  the  casual  and 
incidental  expressions  of  the  general,  whilst 
Consalvus  knew  how  to  bring  him  at  once  to 
&  circumstantial  narrative,  particularly  of  his 
first  spiritual  awakening. 

The  result  is,  that  we  have  here  to  discri- 
minate a  two-fokl  tradition,  the  one,  that  of 
Polancus,  repeated  by  Maflei  and  Orlandinup, 
the  other,  that  of  Consalvus,  reproduced  by 
Ribadeneira. 

Consalvus  is  by  fiir  the  more  worthy  of 
note :  he  really  gives,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
conceived  in  such  a  case,  an  authentic  ac- 
count derived  from  the  lips  of  Ignatius  him- 
self. 

But,  as  happens  in  all  narrations  at  second- 
hand, we  are  soon  aware  even  here,  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  original  simple  material. 
Ribadeneira  already  b^n  this.  For  instance, 
he  took  from  the  narratives  of  Donna  Isabella 
Rosel  of  Bircelona  the  story  of  the  eight  days* 
eztasy  which  Ignatius  had  at  Manresa,  out  of 
which  he  awoke  with  the  word  Jeeoa  Exa^ 
men  Ribadeneire  in  comment  preBV.  AA.  BS. 
Julii,  t  vii.  p.  590. 

But  people  were  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  him.  He  took  no  notice  of  many  of  the 
miracles  that  were  already  curre  tly  telieved. 
^  Mescio,*'  i»8y8  SacchiAOs,  **  %u»  mens  iaei- 


dit  Ribadeneira,  nt  mnlta  ejos  geoeris  mira* 
eula  prttteriret"  This  was  the  very  reason 
why  Polancus  made  his  toliection,  and  wli^ 
Mercuriano  had  it  wroegbt  op  by  Malfiei, 
whence  it  passed  into  the  work  of  Oriandi- 
ans. 

Bet  even  the  latter  narratives  did  notsati** 
fy  the  miracle-craving  Jesuitism  of  the  ITtli 
century.  As  early  as  the  year  1606,  a  cave 
near  Manresa  began  to  be  esteemed,  hdy; 
upon  its  being  conceived  that  the  Ezercitia 
spiritual ia  of  Ignatius  were  composed  there, 
— although  not  a  word  of  this  appears  in 
either  the  one  tradition  or  the  other,  and  the 
Dominicans  stated,  no  doubt  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  spelunca  of  Ignatius  was  in  their  con- 
vent The  most  violent  disputes  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits  were  just  then  in  fbll 
play, — motivetenough  for  the  Jeeuita  to  seek 
another  theatre  for  the  <»iginal  foundation  of 
their  order. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  onr  M8S.  tm 
Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIU. 

94.  Relatione  deUi  ecc^  S^  Hiertm,  GhuH- 
nian  K^  Procr^  Ant,  Orimani  ^r,  f^rane. 
Cantarini  Proc^,  Hieron,  Sonmzo  K', 
aml^  ettraord,  at  Mommo  pontfjice  Gte- 
gwio  XV  Vunno  1621  U  mewe  di  M^g- 
gio,  [Report  of  ....  the  ambassadon 
extraordinary  to  pope  Gregory  XV.  in  May 
1821.], 

Of  little  importance,  like  all  reports  of  thii 
kind. 

The  description  of  the  new  pope  and  hk 
government  could  be  but  a  hasty  sketchy  afker 
so  short  a  stay ;  a  few  remarks  on  the  jour- 
ney, the  conclave,  the  descent  and  past  hietcy 
ry  of  the  newly  elected  pontifl;  and  the  fint 
course  of  his  administration,  commonly  con* 
stitnte  the  whole  matter. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  something  more 
mi^ht  fairly  have  b^en  expected,  eince  te 
ordinary  ambassador,  Hierouimo  ISoranzo, 
who  had  resided  ^ve  years  at  the  court  cf 
Rome,  made  one  in  the  extraordinary  em- 
bassy, and  gave  his  report  conjointly  withtba 
other  three. 

The  interest  felt,  however,  by  the  Venetki 
senate  was  not  like  ours ;  it  was.political  not 
historical.  The  ]>ersonal  character  and  the 
court  history  of  a  <ieceased  sovereign  had  no 
kmger  any  attraction  or  any  essential  impor- 
tance. ISoranzo  contents  himself  with  a  few 
observations.  ^  Non  debbo  tralasciare  di  nar- 
rare  qualche  cosa  delle  piill  gravi  che  misooo 
occorse  di  maneggiare  in  si  lunga  et  impor* 
tante  legatione.*' 

The  point  of  most  moment  is,  that  he  rnvw* 
tigates  the  position  aasumed  towards  the  see 
ot  Rome  by  Venice  in  the  recent  negoc.atioai 
with  Spain. 
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**G\i  Spa^uoli  fkoevano  conaiderara  S. 
8^  quelle  si  opportune  congiunture  di  ravvi- 
vmr  le  ra^iooi  della  chiesa  in  golfa  L'amb 
si  affatico  di  niostrare  il  giusto,  antico  et  in- 
dubitato  po^sesso  del  golfo,  aggiungendo  che 
la  repc*  per  difenderb  ricorrerebbe  ad  ajuti 
stranieri,  si  valerebbe  di  Insriesi,  Olandesi  e 
di  Turchi  ined"»i ,  e  se  S  S^^  havesse  fooaen- 
iato  ringinste  et  indebite  pretenaiooi  di  Spag^ 
nuoli,  arebbe  posU  tutta  la  X^  in  graodnoo 
Bcompiglia  Un  giorno  S.  St&  mi  diase  *  Sti- 
miamo  necessario  che  ie  cose  del  golfo  noo  si 
alterino :  Ie  novitik  segiiite  in  esso  ci  son  spi- 
acciute  grandemente :  lo  abbianio  detto  a  chi 
ne  ha  parlato.'  '* 

[The  Spaniards  drew  the  attention  of  his 
boUness  to  that  so  fiivourable  opportunity  of 
reviving  the  rights  of  the  church  in  the  Gulf 
of  Venice.  The  ambassador  laboured  to  show 
the  just,  ancient,  and  indubitable  possession 
of  the  gulf,  adding  that  the  republic  would 
recur  to  foreign  aid  to  defend  it ;  that  they 
would  avail  Uiemselves  of  the  assistance  of 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  Turks 
themseives,  and  if  his  holiness  fostered  the 
Biyostand  improper  pretensions  of  the  Span- 
iards, he  would  throw  all  Christendom  into 
great  disorder.  One  day  his  holiness  said  to 
me :  *'  Wo  think  it  necessary  that  the  aflairs 
of  the  gulf  be  not  changed :  the  innovations 
in  this  matter  have  greaUy  displeased  us ;  we 
have  said  so  to  those  who  have  spoken  on  the 
subject.'*] 

We  see  that  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend another  outbreak  of  the  old  differences 
into  open  hostilitiea 

Soranzo  only  strove  to  persuade  Paul  V. 
that  the  republic  had  no  leaning  to  the  pro- 
testants.  *'  Lo  resi  al  pieno  capace  della 
bont^  e  del  puro  zelo  della  republica."  [1 
made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  goodness  and 
pure  zeal  of  tlie  republic] 

The  ambassador  felt  assured,  too,  that  the 
Aew  pope  would  not  incline  tu  the  Spanish 
party.  The  manner  of  bis  election  seemed  to 
promise  this. 

**  Nella  elettione  di  Gregorio  XV  si  raostrd 
Teffetto  del  spirito  santo.  Borghese,  che 
aveva  per  fiir  il  papa  a  sua  To^lia  sei  voti  ol* 
tre  il  bisogno^  era  risoiuto  di  far  ele^gere 
Campori :  ma  tre  delle  sue  creature  diseen- 
tendovi,  nascendo  pid  altri  inconveaienti,  piii 
per  motivo  et  istigatione  d*altri  che  per  incli- 
nation propria  venne  alia  nominatione  di  Lo- 
dovisio  sua  creatnra.  Questo  cardinale  ave- 
va  I'amore  di  Akiobrandino,  fu  tenuto  da 
Spaj^nuoli  di  placidi  pensieri»  Francesi  suo 
€onndente  Taveano." 

[The  effect  of  the  Holv  Spirit  was  seen  in 
the  election  of  Gregory  XV.  Borghese,  who 
had  the  disposal  of  six  votes  nK>re  than  were 
necessary  to  determine  the  contest,  was  re- 
solved to  have  Campori  elected ;  but  three  of 
his  creatures  dissenting  from  this  choice,  and 


further  inconveniences  arising,  he  was  indnc* 
ed,  rather  at  the  instigation  of  others  than  of 
his  own  accord,  to  nominate  Lndovisio,  his 
creature.  This  cardinal  was  liked  by  Aldo- 
brandino,  was  thought  placidly  disposed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  held  for  tneir  own 
trusty  friend  by  the  French.] 

The  nephew,  too,  seemed  to  keep  himself 
still  free.  **  Mostra  sinora  genio  alieno  da 
SpagnolL^  [Up  to  this  time  he  seems  averse 
to  the  Spaniards]  say  the  ambassadors. 

Thisi  however,  was  but  too  soon  changed. 

05.  Vila  efatii  di  Ludovico  Ludavisi,  di  & 
jR.  Ch,  vicecanc.  nepote  di  papa  Gre^oria 
XVf  9criUo  da  Luc,  Antonio  Giunti  $u/9 
servitore  da  Urbino,  (Cart,  122  leaves.) 
[Life  and  acts  of  Ludovico  Ludovisi,  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  church* 
nephew  of  pope  Gregory  XV.,  written  by 
his  servant,  Luc.  Antonio  Giunti  of  Ur- 
bino.] 

**  Ludovico,  ch*e  poi  state  il  cardi  Ludovisi* 
nacque  in  Bologna  dal  conte  Oratio  della  &- 
miglia  di  Lo<k)vi8i  e  dalla  contessa  Lavinia 
Albergati  Tanno  1595  a  27  d*Ottobre."  [Lqt 
dovico,  who  afterwards  became  cardinal  Lu- 
dovisi, was  born  in  Bologna,  to  count  Oratio» 
of  the  ftmily  of  Ludovisi,  and  the  countess 
Ijavinia  Albergati,  on  the  27tb  of  October* 
1595.]  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege in  Rome,  made  doctor  in  1615,  begiin  his 
career  in  the  prelacy  in  1619,  and  on  the  day 
after  his  uncle*s  coronation,  February  1^ 
1621,  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired the  prominent  political  station  which 
we  have  already  noticed. 

''  Dar6,"  says  the  author,  "  qnakhe  cenno 
delle  cose  parte  da.lui  proposte,  parte  da  lui 
coadjuvate  o  promosse  nel  pontificate  del  suo 
zio  Gregorio.*'  [I  will  touch  lightly  on  the 
things  partly  proposed  by  him,  partly  aided  or 
promoted  by  him  during  the  pontificate  of  his 
uncle  Gregory.] 

1.  Traits  of  character. — **  Ascoltava  tutta 
con  flemma  piii  che  ordinaria :  gli  ambascia- 
tori  mai  si  rendevano  satii  di  trattar  seco, . . » 
si  dava  a  tutti,  accioche  tutti  si  dassero  a  lui. 
Mostrava  giustitia  e  misericordia  insieme, 
senza  passione  o  doppiezza."  [He  used  \o 
listen  to  every  thing  with  more  than  common 
phlegm :  the  ambassadors  were  never  satiai» 
ted  with  transacting  business  witli  him,  .  .  • 
he  gave  himself  Up  to  all,  so  that  all  gave 
themselves  up  to  him.  He  displayed  jus- 
tice and  mercy  combined,  without  passion  or 
excess.] 

2.  Promotions,^-of  the  cardinals  who  had 
helped  bis  uncle's  election  to  various  lega- 
tions, of  Orsino  to  Romagna,  Pb  to  the  March, 
Ubaldini  to  Bologna,  Capponi  to  the  archbish- 
opric of  Ravenna.    Thus  their  good  services 

>  were  rewarded.    Nuncios  were  sent  out  ta 
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quiaitkm  one  of  the  most  awpieioiis  eTenfs  of 
his  ancle's  pcmtificate.  Doctor  Leon  AUae- 
cio,  Greek  writer  in  the  said  Vatican  library^ 
was  deputed  to  go  and  receive,  and  convey  it 
to  Rome.] 

7.  Protection  of  the  Capuchins,  whom  Ld- 
dovisio  esteemed  very  highly,  and  in  a  mark- 
ed manner  of  the  Jesuits. — Vitelleschi  sayi^ 
that  through  the  special  protection  Ciod  was 
pleased  to  extend  to  that  society,  it  had  air- 
ways some  great  cardinal  for  its  patron; 
Alexander  F^nese,  Odoardo  Famese,  and 
now  liudovico  LiidovisL  He  richly  endowed 
the  Jesuit  churches  in  Rome  and  in  Bolorna 
out  of  his  private  fortune;  and  finally  be> 
queathed  in  his  will  200,000  so.  for  the  com- 

f»letion  of  the  former,  having  already  in  his 
ifotime  bestowed  on  them  every  year  6000  ec 
The'anthor  iucludes  this  sum  in  the  alms  be 
distributed,  and  which  he  sets  down  at  32,883 
sc.  exactly  every  year. 

8.  The  election  of  Urban  VIIL— It  is  here 
ascribed  to  the  cardinal,  ^  superando  con  la 
sua  destrezza  le  difficolti  che  si  traponevand" 
[overcoming  by  his  dexterity  the  difficokies 
that  lay  in  the  way.]  His  departure  froiB 
Rome  to  his  archiepiscopal  see  of  Bologna 
was  entirelv  spontaneous. 

9.  His  after-life. — He  iMreached  sometimes 
in  Bologna;  he  induced  the  Bologneee  to  add 
Ignatius  and  Xavier  to  the  number  of  then 
heavenly  protectors ;  but  the  main  thing  was 
that,  consistent]  V  with  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  himself  conducted  the  administrxion,  he 
set  himself  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  va- 
cillating policy  of  Urban  Vill.  When  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  occurred  in 
1681,  he  offered  the  court  of  Spain  100,000 
scudi,  and  the  proceeds,  during  the  oontinn- 
ance  of  the  war,  of  his  Spanish  abbeys,  of 
which  he  held  ten.  Giunti  gives  the  letter  in 
which  Ludovisi  made  this  offer,  founded  upon 
the  *'  presenti  btsogni  della  Germania  e  delT 
augustissima  casa  di  S.  M^,  base  e  so^t^na 
deHa  religione  cattolica**  [the  present  wants 
of  Crermany  and  of  bis  majesty's  most  nogost 
house,  the  base  and  support  of  the  catlwlic 
religion.]  The  ofier  was  not  accepted  in 
Spam.  Olivarez  re^ed  to  him,  that  though 
the  kin^  declined  tne  offer,  that  should  doI 
hinder  his  majesty  from  bestowinjgon  the  car- 
dinal all  the  favour  he  could  desire,  in  which 
the  king  might  be  thought  interwted  if  he 
accepted  his  proposal. 

We  find  nothing  here  of  the  porpose  im* 
puted  to  the  cardinal  by  a  Venetian,  of  calling 
a  council  against  pope  Urban  VIIL 

For,  on  the  whole,  this  biography  is  com- 
posed in  the  tone  of  an  official  panegyrist 
Though  it  contains  much  useful  and  credibte 
information,  it  mentions  nothing  of  a  nM>re  dn- 
bious  character. 

The  cardinal  died  shortly  after.  ^'La 
•10  exerted  himself  much,' considering  its  ao-  ( cui  anima,**  says  Giunti  in  oonclasion,  <*  n'^ 


evenr  court ;  Maasimi  to  Tuscany,  Ptunfili  to 
Naples,  Corsini  t6  France,  Sangro  to  Spain, 
Carafia  to  the  emperor,  Montorio  to  Cologne. 
Aldobrandino  served  as  general,  Pino  as  pay- 
master, in  Germany.  The  greater  part  of  the 
instructions  to  these  nuncios  have  come  down 
to  us,  which  makes  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  woe  framed  bo 
mnch  the  more  interesting  to  us.  '*  Quan* 
tnnque  fossero  distese  da  m^  Agucchia  prela- 
te Bolofipaese,  nondimenoil  card>«  fece  in  esse 
partiooGir  fatioa  nelle  annotation i  di  capi,  di 
motivi,  del  sense  di  S.  Beal^e,  de*  ripieghi  e 
consigli  suggeriti  dal  suo  proprio  avvedimento 
e  sapere.*'  [Though  they  were  made  out  by 
monsignenr  Agucchia,  a  Bolognese  prelate, 
nevertheless  the  cardinal  particularly  contri- 
buted to  them  notes  of  the  purposes,  motives, 
and  sentiments  of  his  holiness,  and  of  the  re- 
medies and  counsels  suggested  by  his  own 
foresight  and  wisdom.]  The  plan  was  sketch- 
ed, we  see,  by  the  carainal  nephew ;  the  fill- 
ing up  of  it  was  undertaken  by  Agucchia,  a 
countryman  of  Ludovisi. 

3.  Bulls  on  the  papal  electiona — ^The  forms 
that  had  previously  been  followed  were 
changed ;  secret  scrutiny  was  introduced,  the 
adoration  was  abolished.  Giunti  states  the 
disadvantagee  arising  out  of  the  adoration. 
**  Rendeva  i  cardinali  pid  timidi  nel  dire  il 
parer  lore,  partoriva  e  fomentava  gravi  die- 
gusti  tra  gli  escludenti  e  gli  esclusi,  cagiona- 
va  che  il  pontefice  si  elegg^esse  senza  la  debi- 
ta  premeditatione,  mentre  i  capi  dell&fiittioni 
nanifestavano  le  loro  volunt^  faceva  che  la 
■omma  delle  elettioni  fosse  per  il  pii^  appog- 
giata  a  cardinali  giovanL*'  [It  rendered  the 
cardinals  more  timid  in  expressing  their  opin- 
ions ;  it  produced  and  fomented  serious  anti- 

Satbies  between  the  excluders  and  the  exclu- 
ed;  it  occasioned  the  pope  to  be  elected 
witboot  due  premeditation,  upon  the  heads  of 
the  factions  displaying  their  wishes ;  it  was 
the  cause  of  making  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions depend  essentially  on  the  junior  cardi- 
nals.] There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
Ludovisi  had  other  motives  for  effecting  the 
change;  but  these  are  not  given. 

4.  Establishment  of  the  Propaganda.  Ca- 
nonization of  the  sainta — We  have  already 
treated  of  these  topics. 

5.  Transfer  of  the  electorate. — Investiga- 
tion of  Ludovisi's  personal  share  in  this  trans- 
action. 

6.  Acquisition  of  the  Heidelberg  library : 
— ^per  la  <}ua]e  (la  biblioteca  Palatina)  si 
operd  molto  il  card^o  Ludovisio,  atteso  che  ri- 
putava  uno  degli  avvenimenti  piii  fellci  del 

Sontificato  del  zio  di  poterla  conaeguire.  Fu 
estinato  il  dottor  Leon  Allaccio,  scrittore 
Greco  dell'  istessa  biblioteca  Vaticana,  che 
andasse  a  riceveria  et  accompa^naria"  (for 
which  (the  Palatine  library)  cardmal  Ludovi 
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posi  in  cielow'*    [May  hk  soul  repose  in  hea- 
ven.] 

96.  IfiMinaikmea  mont^  vefoovo  d^Averaa, 
nuntio  desHnato  da  N,  8ig^  tHa  M^ 
Ce^area  di  Ferdinando  II  hnperatore. 
Roma  12  Afr,  1621.  [Instruction  to  the 
bishop  of  Aversa,  nuncio  elect  to  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  II.] 

We  have  seen  how  important  were-  Canf^ 
fa's  exertions ;  this  alone  would  give  wei^t 
to  the  instruction  communicated  to  him  by 
Gregory  XV.  on  his  entering  on  his  nuncia- 
ture. But  it  is  further  deserving  of  attention, 
as  disclosing  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained in  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Prague. 
<  Gregory  assumes,  in  the  first  ^lace,  that  it 
bad  b^n  the  intention  of  the  protestants  to 
extirpate  the  house  of  Austria,  to  wrest  the 
imperial  power  to  themselves,  and  then  to 
make  their  way  into  Italy  to  rob  and  plunder 
that  noblest  portion  of  the  world.  God,  how- 
ever, had  given  events  a  difierent  turn;  it 
must  now  be  considered  how  best  this  might 
be  taken  advantage  of. 

He  enjoins  the  nuncio  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  following  points : — 

I.  The  strengthening  of  the  empire  by  the 
catholics.  He  promises  the  emperor  aid,  and 
urges  him  to  follow  up  the  victory  with 
speed. 

II.  Re-establishment  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion.— ^The  pope  rejoices  at  the  prosperous 
oourse  it  is  taking  in  Austria  and  Moravia.  It 
Is  consolatory  to  him  that  in  Silesia  the  Cal- 
vinists  at  least  are  not  tolerated ;  but  it  would 
not  meet  his  approbation  if  the  Hungarians 
would  sanction  even  the  Augsburg  confession, 
though  the  most  nearly  appniaching  to  Catho- 
licism, **  la  confessione  che,  quantunque  rea, 
si  dilunga  assai  meno  dalla  professione  catto- 
lica  di  quello  che  facoiano  le  piik  sette  cattoli- 
che.*'  But  Bohemia  is  the  object  of  his  greatest 
solicitude.  He  points  out  the  finlowing 
means  (or  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  that 
country. 

1.  **  Fondare  in  Praga  un'  imiversit^  catto- 
lica;"  [To  found  a  catholic  university  in 
Prague;] 

2.  **  Rimettere  nelle  aotiche  parrochie  i  par- 
Tochi  cattolici  e  per  le  cittik  i  maestri  di  scola 
parimente  cattolici  ;**  [To  replace  the  catholic 
parochial  clergy  in  the  ancient  parishes ;  and 
m  the  city  scliools,  masters  likewise  catholic ;] 

8.  "  L*U80  dei  catechiSmi  e  di  buoni  libri  per 
tntto,  ma  per  li  &nciulli  et  idioti  Tantiche 
canxoni  spiritual i  in  lingua  Bohemia;"  [The 
use  of  the  catechisms  and  of  good  books  gene- 
rally; but  for  children  and  simple  folk,  the 
ancient  spiritual  songs  in  the  Bohemian  Ian- 
gti«ge;l 

4.  ^Librari  e  stampaton  cattdioi,  iaoendo 
visitare  le  librerie  e  stampe  degli  eretici;" 


[Cath<dic  booksellers  and  printers,  the  book- 
shops and  presses  of  the  heretics  being  sub- 
jected to  visitation ;] 

6.  **  L*opera  de'  padri  Gesuiti  e  di  altri  reli- 
giosi ;  [The  labours  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  and 
of  other  orders;] 

6.  ^Ritornare  in  piedi  li  collegii  di  poverif 
assegnando  a  quelli  li  beoA  ecclesiastici  alie- 
natL*'  [To  set  on  foot  again  the  colleges  of 
the  poor,  assigning  them  the  alienated  eccle- 
siastical estates.] 

All  means  of  instruction  and  education.  But 
besides  this,  the  nuncio  is  also  directed  to  resist 
the  appointment  of  protestant  officers.  **  Las- 
ciandosi  le  menti  humane  fnik  consi^liare  dal 
pioprio  interesee  che  da  altro,  incommceranno 
a  poco  a  poco  massimaiDente  i  giovani  a  pie- 
gare  Tanuno  alia  religione  cattolica,  se  non 
per  altro,  per  partecipare  di  publici  honorL** 
[Since  men*s  minds  are  more  swayed  by  in- 
stinct than  by  an^  thing  else,  they  will  begin 
by  degrees,  especially  Uie  young  men,  to  torn 
to  the  catholic  religion,  if  not  for  any  thin^ 
else,  at  least  to  participate  in  public  honours.! 

III.  Ke-establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. — ^The  pope  has  a  vast  deal  to  com- 
plain of  on  this  head.  The  bishops  are  still 
repugnant  to  submit  to  the  maxims  of  the 
coancil  of  Trent;  the  canons  are  given  to 
corrupt  practices ;  the  chapters  make  a  bad 
disposal  of  the  places  in  their  gift ;  the  empe- 
ror too  takes  too  many  liberties.  **  L'impera^ 
tore  istesBo  sotto  vani  (n^testi  di  spogli,  di 
juspatronati,  di  concessk>ni  apostoliche,  di  avo- 
carie,  di  incamerationi  e  di  pienexsa  di  potest^ 
trattiene  le  chiese  gli  anni  vacanti,  et  in  quel 
mentre  se  ne  prende  per  se  I'entFate.'* 

IV.  Restoration  of  the  papal  authority.— 
The  emperor  af^pears  to  be  glad  to  see  that 
the  pope  no  longer  dares  venture  on  excom- 
munications and  bulls.  The  papal  court  too 
has  sustained  immense  reductions  in  its  re- 
ceipts from  Germany,  which  formerly  amount* 
ed  to  200,000  scudi.  Gregory  will  not  sanctioil 
the  proceedings  with  Klesel,  but  he  expresses 
himself  very  moderately  on  the  subject,  ^  non 
d  mai  piaciuto  troppo  quel  fatta**  Verospi  the . 
the  aiiditor  di  rota  was  sent  over  to  carry  on 
the  suit. 

V.  The  emperor's  relation  to  Italy. — It 
might  be  made  useful,  particularly  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Valtelline.  In  Spain  they  did 
not  yet  consent  to  the  demolition  of  the  con- 
quered fortresses.  **  Pare  che  il  duca  di  Feria 
et  altri  ministri  di  S.  M^  Ces.  in  Italia  si  op- 
ponghino  a  quel  consiglio,  come  coloro  che 
vorrebbero  ritenere  i  forti  e  con  essi  la  gloria 
di  quell'  acquista"  ^It  seems  that  the  duke 
of  Fefia  and  other  mmisters  of  his  imperial 
majesty  in  Italy  are  opposed  to  this,  as  wish- 
ing to  retain  the  fortresses,  and  therewith  the 
glory  of  this  acquisition.]  But  he  is  ftilly 
aware  how  dangerous  this  would  be ;  the  pro- 
testants in  Germany  would  desire  nothing 
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better  than  to  see  the  iwiod  miBheathed  in 
lUly. 

VI.  Deportment  of  the  nuncia^-He  is  of 
course  recommended  in  the  first  place  to  Ec- 
kenberg ;  bat  it  is  especially  remarkable  that 
the  nephew  expresses  himself  but  very  cauti- 
ously respectinif  the  Jesuits.  **  'ferr^  gran 
conto  del  padre  Beccano  confessors  di  Cesare, 
e  si  valer4  con  destresza  dell*  opera  sua,  non 
lasciando  intanto  di  osservare  i  suoi  disoorsi  e 
consign  per  scorprirne  medio  i  fini  et  avvisar- 
meglu  E  parimente  a'  padri  Gesuiti  rieorrer^ 
oon  avveduta  confidenza.*'  [He  will  make 
freat  account  of  father  Beccano  the  emperor*s 
confessor*  and  will  adroitly  avail  hisuelf  of  his 
aid,  not  fkiling  meanwhile  to  watch  his  lan- 
fuage  and  counsels,  the  better  to  discover  his 
ends  and  to  acquaint  me  with  them.  And 
in  like  manner  he  will  recur  to  the  Jesuit 
fathers  with  provident  confidence.]  With 
provident  confidence !  An  excellent  piece  of 
advice. 

We  see  meanwhile  what  brilliant  designs 
were  alfeady  conceived  by  the  pope.  He  even 
then  contemplated  a  restitution  of  all  church 
property.  With  this  remarkable  passage  we 
shall  close  our  extracts.  **  Secondo  che  s'an- 
deranno  acquistando  de  paesi  tenuti  avauti 
dagli  eretici,  ella  fiiccia  grand issima  istanza 
con  S.  M^  ricuperare  i  beni  eoclesiastici  oocu- 
pati  da  loro  e  di  renderli  alle  chiese  et  alii 
veri  patronL  Questo  officio  si  feoe  per  ordine 
di  papa  Paolo  V,  quando  il  marchese  Spinola 
s'impossessd  del  palatinate,  e  Timperatore  ris- 
nose  che  non  era  aneor  tempo  di  trattame." 
[In  proportion  as  possession  shall  be  obtained 
of  territories  previously  possessed  by  the  here- 
tics, you  shall  press  most  urgently  with  his 
majesty  for  the  recovery  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  seised  by  them,  and  for  its  restoration 
to  the  churches,  and  to  the  true  patrons.  Thii 
application  was  made  by  order  of  pope  Paul  V., 
when  the  marquis  Spinola  took  possession  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  the  emperor  replied  that 
It  was  not  yet  time  to  treat  of  it] 

We  see  that  the  idea  of  the  edict  of  restitu- 
ikm  was  conceived  by  Paul  V.  in  the  year 
1620,  but  was  rejected  at  that  tone  by  the 
emperor  as  inopportune. 

The  nuncb  was  now  to  urge  it  anew,  and 
to  represent  to  the  emperor  the  merit  he  would 
acquire  by  it 

07.  Mrulruttione  a  m»n$^  Sangro^  patriarcha 
d^AUnandfia  et  arcive^cixw  di  Beneven* 
to,  per  andar  nunxio  di  8.  8^  al  re  cat* 
tolico.  1621.  [Instruction  to  monsigf  San- 
gro,  patriarch  of  Alessandria  and  archbi- 
shop of  Benevento,  on  his  proceeding  as 
nuncio  to  the  cathoAic  king.] 

Sangro  is  reminded  that  the  power  of  Spain 
is  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Uxeda  and  of 
the  grand  inquisitor.    He  was  therefore  par- 


ticnlarly  to  recal  hia  spmtoal  dnties  to  the 
latter*s  mind. 

In  order  to  discover  secrets,  he  is  directed 
to  attach  himself  to  the  ambassadors  of  V^uce 
and  Tuscany,  **  de'  quali  si  suol  cavare  moko** . 
[from  whom  there  is  usually  much  to  be  goti 

The  questions  of  immunity,  of  eccleetasiical 
jurisdiction,  and  of  collettoria,  are  then  enter- 
ed into  wi^  some  minuteness.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  defective  and  illegible 
copy  I  found,  prevented  me  from  going  fii^ber 
into  these  points. 

The  mam  thing  is  the  exposition  of  the 
political  relations. 

The  nuncio  was  above  all  things  to  demand 
a  renewal  of  the  war  with  Holland. 

He  was  to  remind  the  court  that  prinee 
Maurice  wa&  now  old,  and  that  his  death  was 
daily  to  be  expected;  that  the  division  between 
the  Arminians  and  the  Qomarists  enfeebled 
the  provinces :  count  Henry  hoped  with  the 
aid  of  the  former,  count  Ernest  with  the  aid  of 
the  latter,  to  obtain  the  supreme  authority: 
that  the  Zealanders  were  poor,  the  HoUandm 
hated  for  their  arrogance.  '*  Laonde  il  re  non 
pu6  voltare  le  sue  fone  contra  di  loro  a 
meglior  tempo  ovvero  opportunita.'*  [Hence 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  king  to  torn  his  ami 
against  them.] 

9a  InatruUiane  a  V.  Sig^^*  Af-  di  Torrm, 
arcUfescwo  di  Aniris^poli^  nuniio  deeti^ 
wUo  da  N.  8ig^*  in  Polmnik  30  JMs^git 
L621.— [Instruction  to  archbishop  Torrsi 
of  Antrinopoli,  nuneio  elect  to  Poland.] 

The  misunderstanding  between  Pavl  V.  aai 
Sigismund  IIL  was  not  altogether  insignificaai 
"  Se  la  piet&  del  re,**  says  Gregonr  XV.  in  thii 
instruction  which  he  commenced  to  his  fiist 
nuncio^  **  e  la  riverenza  che  a  questa  cede  egM 
porta,  non  havesse  ammorxato  del  tutto  o  ai- 
meno  coperte  le  sctatille  de*  di^iaceri  loro^ss 
ne  sarebbe  per  il  soffioni  altrui  acceso  alcna 
fiioco  di  disordia  manifesta.**  [Had  not  the 
piety  of  the  king,  and  the  reverence  he  bean 
this  see,  wholly  stifled  or  at  least  covered  ths 
sparks  of  their  displeasure,  they  would  have 
been  blown  up  by  others  into  an  open  flaoieaf 
discord.] 

Gregory  now  labours  to  smooth  over  eveiy 
thin^.  He  is  penetrated  by  the  sense  of  the 
merits  of  this  king,  who  could  not  have  been 
made  a  better  catholic  in  Rome  itselfl 

The  nuncio  is  enjoined  above  all  things  to 
bear  himself  blameless  in  his  conduct :  *'  pe^ 
che  tutti  gli  pongono  gli  occhi  adosso  e  preii-- 
dono  ancora  esempio  da  santi  oostumi  di  loi, 
^t  il  re  medesimo  il  propone  a  sooi  prelati  par 
norma*'  [for  the  eyes  of  all  will  be  fixed  en 
him,  and  they  will  take  example  of  liolj 
manners  fhxn  him,  and  the  king  hima^wiU 
propane  him  as  a  inodel  to  his  prelatesi]    Tt 
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be  a  sedulous  frequenter  of  the  banquets  of  | 
the  greet  would  be  in  itself  do  bed  meaes  of 
acquiriu^  influence,  but  it  would  end  in  wea- 
kening the  respect  which  ought  to  be  enter- 
•  tained  for  a  nuncio. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  nuncio  would  ae 
formerly  visit  the  churches  in  person. 

The  maia  thin^  is  still  education.  The 
institution  of  the  Dottrina  Cfaristiaaa,  as  sub- 
sisting in  Italy,  should  be  introduced  likewise 
into  ^land.  Catechisms  and  spiritual  books 
must  be  provided,  and  worldly  or  protestant 
songs  superseded  by  catholic. 

09.  buiruUi^ne  a  Y.  8^  Mr  LaneelieUi^ 
vescovo  di  Noia,  destinaio  da  N,  S^*  9uo 
nuntio  in  Pokmia. — [Instructicm  to  mon- 
sieur Lancellotti,  bishop  of  Nola,  nuncio 
elect  to  Poland.] 

I  know  not  whether  belonging  to  the  year 
1622  or  1623,  but  certainly  during  the  rdgn 
of  Gregory  XV. 

The  instruction  given  to  Torres  is  com- 
municated to  the  nuncio.  Since  that  time, 
by  order  of  the  Propaganda,  all  bishops  had 
been  required  tii  give  in  reports  of  their  die- 
eeses :  these  two  were  to  be  consulted  by  the 
suncia 

Polities  come  forward  somewhat  more  |m>- 
minently.  The  nuncio  should  do  his  utmost 
to  u|^old  the  good  understanding  between 
Poland  and  the  house  of  Austria.  This  would 
bridle  the  Turks  and  the  enemies  of  the  em- 
peror. 

The  Poles  would  gladly  have  concluded 
peace,  or  at  least  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
with  Oustavus  Adolphus:  the  latter  repre- 
eeuted  too  that  the  Polish  line  should  succeed 
him  if  he  died  childless ;  but  Sigismund  reject- 
ed all  overtures.  **  Benche  €Kistavo  per  con- 
ditione  eepressa  oflHsse  che  noorendo  lui  senza 
fi^liuoli  gli  avesse  a  succedere  8.  M^  e  la  sua 
flitirpe,  s'oppose  a  questi  oonsigH."  It  was 
only  out  of  deference  to  the  Pol^  that  he  eoo- 
sented  to  a  short  armistice. 

The  aflairs  of  the  united  Greeks  had  been 
mlready  investigated  in  the  instruction  to  Tdr- 
res,  but  they  were  treated  more  distinctly  and 
thoroughly  in  this  document 

«^  I  Oreci  oommossi  a  tempo  di  Cleroente 
Ottavo  per  opera  di  Rupaocio  Pacciorio,  che 
fu  prima  vescovo  overo  vladica  di  Vladimiera 
e  poi  metropolitanodiChiovia,  si  contentarono 
i  vescovi  o  vladici  lore,  eccettuati  qoelli  di 
Leopoli  e  di  Premisla,  che  nella  lore  ostina- 
•tione  si  rimasero,  d'unirsi  alia  chiesa  Romana, 
e  di  riconoscere,  come  fecero  Tanno  1505,  il 
papa  per  lore  capo  secondo  la  forma  e  profes- 
eione  di  fede  nei  coocilio  Fiorentinocontenuta. 
Bla  ttnte  discordie  ne  nacquero,  e  cosi  si  posero 
nolle  diete  a  impug^are  quelle  uniono  li  nobili 
Oreci,  dagli  heretici  ftvoriti,  che  s'e  havuto 
a  Biettere  sossopre  il  regno ;  impeioeche  poohi 


del  elero  e  moho  roeno  del  popcdo  I'banno  to^ 
luto  abbracciare,  affermando  totti  essere  per 
privati  disegni  e  per  ambitione  di  pochi  stata 
mtta  e  aenta  loro  partecipatione.  Onde  si 
conservano  bene  li  vescovi  e  pastori  cattolici, 
ma  q!|esti  soli  se  ne  stanno,  senza  trovare  pe- 
ooreile  che  seguitare  li  vogliano,  e  di  piii  cor- 
rooo  gran  rischio  d'essere  dalle  sedie  loro 
cacciati  e  che  vengana  ancor  ad  essi  levato 
quelle  (^iese  che  tdte  ^k  alii  scismatici  furon* 
gli  concedute.  Onde  m  tutte  le  diete  se  ne 
m  lo  strepito  grande:  e  nell'  anno  passato 
avvenne  che  un  vescovo  o  ibsse  il  patriarca 
scismatioo  di  Gerusalemme  mandate  in  Moe* 
covia  etin  Russia  dal  patriarca  diOonstantino- 
poli,  si  ferm6  fra  Russi,  e  vi  cred  tanti  scie* 
matiei  qoantisono  gli  uniti,  et  eccit6  li  cosac^ 
chi,  che  sono  tutti  Greci  scismatici,  ad  addi* 
mandai^  nella  dieta  con  offerte  gruidissime, 
perche  il  regno  per  la  guerra  col  Turoo  ha  vesse 
bisognodi  loro,  chealP  antiche  loro  pretension! 
si  s(3isfiicesse:  ma  il  vescovo  di  Santo  Angelo^ 
all'  bora  nuntio,  ne  divert!  I'hnpeto,  siche  tra 
per  questo  e  per  publiche  necessity,  che  a 
nuove  coQtese  non  ksciavano  luogo,  si  pose 
con  rautorit^  del  le  il  negotio  in  silentia 
Si  vive  non  di  meno  dagli  uniti  nel  medesimo 
timore :  e  li  piti  prudenti  prelati  ne  pronosti- 
cano  alia  fine  de*  mali  eventi  se  alcun  pro* 
vedimento  non  vi  si  piglia:  onde  havrebbero 
alcuni  havuto  per  lo  migliore  che  Tunione 
non  si  fosse  mai  fatta,  apportando  es»\  che 
sarebbe  state  piil  agevole  U  ridurre  li  nobifi 
singolarmente  e  di  fami^lta  in  famiglta  alia 
chiesa  cattoliea,  perche  u  vede  per  prove  che 
tutti  colore  che  ad  uno  abbandonano  il  rito 
Greco  e  lo  soisma,  stanno  nella  nostra  chiesa 
perseveranti."  [The  Greeks,  moved  in  the 
time  of  Clement  VIII.  by  Rupaccio  Pacciorio, 
who  was  first  bishop  or  vladica  of  Wladimir, 
and  afterwards  metropolitan  of  Chiovia,  were 
content,  they  and  thenr  bishops  or  vladici,  ex- 
cept those  of  Leopoli  and  Premisla,  who  re- 
mained obstinate,  to  unite  themselves  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  to  rec<M?nize  the  pope  for 
their  head,  as  they  did  in  the  vear  1595,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  and  promssion  of  faith 
contained  in  the  Florentine  counciL  Bert 
such  dise<nds  ensued  in  consequence,  and  the 
Greek  nobles,  backed  by  the  heretics,  so  set 
themselves  to  impugn  this  union  in  the  diet, 
that  the  kingdom  had  like  to  have  been  turned 
upside  down ;  because  few  of  the  clergy,  and 
much  fower  of  the  common  people,  were 
willing  to  embrace  it,  all  of  them  affirming 
that  the  thing  was  done  for  private  design% 
and  to  fbrther  the  ambition  of  a  few  without 
any  participation  of  theirsL  Hence  the  catho- 
lic bishops  and  pastors  still  subsist,  but  they 
stand  alone,  and  find  no  flocks  that  will  follow 
them ;  moreover  they  run  great  risk  of  being 
expelled  from  their  places,  and  of  losing  also 
those  churches  which,  having  been  already 
I  taken  firam  the  sehismatics,  were  oonftned 
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on  them.  Accordingly  there  m  a  gmt  nobe 
about  the  matter  in  every  diet:  and  last  year 
It  happened  that  a  bishop,  or  it  might  be  the 
schismatic  patriarch  of  Jerasalem,  sent  into 
If  oecovy  and  Raspia  by  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, established  himself  among  the 
Russians,  and  created  amongst  them  schisma- 
tics as  numerous  as  the  united  Greeks,  and 
excited  the  Cossscks,  who  are  all  Oreek 
schismatics,  to  demand  in  the  diet,  with  very 
large  oflfers,  because  the  kingdom  had  need 
of  them  on  account  of  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  that  their  ancient  pretensions  should 
be  s^isfied.  But  the  bishop  of  Santo  An- 
gelo,  then  nuncio,  parried  the  blow,  so  that, 
what  with  his  exertions,  and  what  with  the 
public  necessities,  which  would  not  admit  of 
firesh  contests,  the  matter  was  silenced  by  the 
royal  authority.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
same  fear  is  continually  entertained  on  the 
side  of  the  united,  and  the  most  intelligent 
prelates  prognosticate  that  matters  will  end 
badly  if  some  |nt>vision  be  not  made.  Some 
therefore  are  of  opinion  it  were  better  the 
union  had  never  taken  place,  arguing  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  bring  over  the  no- 
bles singly,  and  family  by  family,  to  the  catho- 
lic church;  for  it  is  proved  by  experience, 
thkX  all  those  who  individually  abandon  the 
Greek  ritual  and  the  schism  persist  in  their 
attachment  to  our  church.] 

IOOl  ReUttione  fatta  atta  eongregaiume  de 
propaganda  Jide  da  Dionytio  Lasari  so- 
pra  alcune  cowe  ehe  pottono  euere  di 
§erviHo  mUa  9antm  fede  cattoUca.  Id22. 
[Report  made  to  the  eongregation  '*de 
propaganda  fide,**  by  Dionysio  Lazari,  on 
some  things  which  may  be  of  service  to 
the  holy  cath<^  faith.] 

Dion.  Lasari  had  been  for  a  whiib — **  molti 
mesi  '*  is  his  own  expression^n  England,  and 
in  this  paper  states  the  means  by  which  Ca- 
tholicism might  be  restored  in  that  country. 

The  means,  he  thinks,  were  three :  nego- 
tiation with  one,  or  with  many,  or  violent 
measures. 

But  he  is  of  opinion  that  much  might  be 
done  with  king  James  personally :  that  king 
was  indi^rent  in  his  opinions  and  timorous. 
**  Per  la  pratica  cbe  ho  di  lui,  lo  stimo  indif- 
ibrente  in  qualsivoglia  religione.**  It  would 
be  well  to  foster  his  suspicions,  by  means 
even  of  supposititious  letters.  *<  Far  artificio- 
samente  avisar  qoalche  suo  ministro  fuori  del 
rerno  di  persona  da  loro  creduta  fedele,  e 
neir  istesso  regno  far  trovar  qualche  lettera  a 
Dome  supposito  che  f rattaase  in  forme  segrete 
queste  materie.**  [To  have  some  minister  of 
his  in  foreign  parts  craftily  advised  by  a  per- 
son he  supposed  trustworthy ;  and  to  cause 
some  letter  m  a  feigned  name  to  be  discovered 
in  the  kingdom  itMl(  treatiiig  of  these  mat- 


ters with  a  show  of  secresy.]  Bnekingfaaai 
too  might  well  be  gained  over ;  his  wife  was 
the  dsughter  of  a  catholic,  and  was  herself 
privily  catholic;  **^  segreta  cattolica  figiia 
anche  di  segreto  cattoKco.**  Boekingbun 
laid  great  weight  on  alliances  with  foreign 
powers;  he  could  be  most  gained  through 
them,  especially  as  he  was  always  in  perfl 
from  the  parUajn^t  **Esseado  composto  il 
parlamento  quasi  per  la  maggior  pane  di  pu- 
ritani,  stimarebbe  egli  specie  d'effieaoe  ven- 
detta rindurre  il  re  al  cattolicisma**  [The 
parliament  being  composed  for  the  most  poit 
of  puritans,  he  would  deem  it  a  kind  of 
efl^ive  vengeance  to  make  the  king  ca- 
tholic.] 

Influence  on  the  common  people. — ^It  would 
be  very  advantageous,  could  freedmn  of 
preaching  be  obtamed.  ^  II  che  si  potr^ibe 
fhre  per  via  di  danaro,  proponendo,  per  cosi 
dire,  una  ^abella  di  predicatori  et  anditori, 
inducendosi  il  re  molte  volte  per  Tinterease  a 
cose  contrarie  a  sua  volenti.*'  [Which  might 
be  done  by  way  of  money,,  proposing,  so  to 
speak,  a  toll  on  preachers  and  hearen,  for 
the  king  is  oflen  indueed  by  interest  to  tkings 
contrary  to. his  inclination.] 

Violent  measures  he  says  were  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  we  see  that  even  those  of  a 
pacific  nature  which  he  proposes  were  not 
practicable. 

Lazari  behmffed  to  that  class  of  people 
who  think  to  iniuence  the  coutse  of  society 
by  intrigues  and  dexterious  machinatioai^ 
which  however  can  never  be  the  case. 

He  has  no  hopes  from  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  it  was  reared  wholly  in  protectant  sen- 
timents :  the  prince  alone,  afterwards  Charies 
I.,  seems  to  hold  out  some  promise.  ^  lo  vlie 
grandissima  speranza,  per  vederlo  d*iiidois 
molto^  ingenua,  di  costumi  assai  generon, 
niolto  solM'io  nel  detestar  li  cattolicL'*  [I 
have  great  hopes  of  him.  seeing  that  he  is  of 
a  highly  ingenuous  nature,  of  rather  generoi 
principles,  and  very  temperate  in  his  hatred 
of  the  catholics.] 

101.  IfutruUkme  al  doUor  Leone  AUmiia  pat 
andare  in  C^tmumia  per  la  Ubreria  dd 
Palatufo.  1622.  (Oaurt  Hbr.  in  Yitana, 
M8.  Hahgnh.)  [Instruction  to  doctor 
Leone  Allatio  to  go  into  Germany  for  the 
Palatine  library.] 

The  instruction  by  which  Leo  Allatina. 
then  scriptor  in  the  Vatican,  was  empowered 
to  receive  possession  of  the  Heidelberg  li- 
brary. 

It  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  Vienna,  bat 
also  in  many  other  libraries,  for  instance  in 
the  Chigi  library  in  Rome,  among  the  collee- 
lections  of  instructions  by  Gregory  XV.  31W 
literary  interest  of  the  subject  has  also  i 
it  to  be  known  in  Germany.    Quade^ '; 
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jfurten,  and  Gerdes,  <me  tftor  the  other,  had 
It  printed  in  Latin. 

Having^  once  come  within  the  range  of 
protestant  erudition,  it  necessarily  became 
the  subject  of  discussion.  In  his  history  of 
the  formation,  plunder,  and  destruction  of  the 
old  Heidelberg  collections,  (Heidelberg,  1817) 
p.  235,  our  learned  fellow  citizen  and  friend, 
6.  R.  Fr.  Wilken,  has  raised  formidable  ob- 
jections against  its  authenticity. 

The  Latin  translation  is  executed  indeed  in 
a  manner  that  must  provoke  suspicion.  For- 
tunately however,  this  is  dissipated  when  we 
obtain  sight  of  the  original  MS. 

In  the  Latin  for  instance  it  is  said,  in  re- 
ference to  the  consecrated  medals  which  were 
given  to  Allatio  for  Tilly's  soldiers,  **  Unum 
adhnc  R.  T.  D.  soppeditamus  stratagema,  ut 
scilicet  sibi  magnam  nummorum  comparet 
copiam,  quosa  Sanctis  canonisatos  esse  fin- 
gat'*  [We  suggest  one  stratagem  to  the  re- 
verend doctor,  that  he  should  get  together  a 
great  quantity  of  coins,  and  pretend  that  ihey 
are  canoniz^  by  the  saints.]  Surely  it  is 
incredible  that  the  Roman  court  should  have 
expressed  itself  in  this  fiwhion  to  one  of  its 
servants. 

Upon  turning  to  the  original,  we  find  it 
really  runs  quite  difierently.  '^  E  qui  soggi- 
anger6  a  V.  S.  che  se  le  dar4  on  grosso 
nomero  di  medaglie  ccm  I'indulgenza  della 
canonizzatione  de'  santi  fatta  da  N.  S."  [And 
there  I  will  mention  to  you,  that  you  shall  be 
famished  with  a  great  number  of  medals, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  canonization  of 
the  saints  made  by  his  holiness.]  I  under- 
stand by  this,  medals  commemorative  of  the 
canonization  of  the  saints,  which  Grc^ry  XV. 
had  determined  on,  with  an  indulgence. 

As  little  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  original, 
that  Allatio  was  to  address  the  duke  or  Ba- 
Taria  in  Grerman,  as  the  Latin  version  asserts: 
**  tradito,"  it  is  said  in  Baumgarten :  **  brcvi 
a  Sancto  Patre  fidei  ipsius  coneredito,  Ger- 
tnancio  idiomate  eum  ai&ndi."  [On  present- 
ing to  him  the  holv  Other's  brief  committed 
to  his  charge,  to  address  him  in  the  Grerman 
tongue.]  The  original  on  the  other  hand 
says,  ^  presentando  a  Sua  Altezza  il  breve  di 
N.  S^f  le  parleHk  a  nome  di  Sua  S^  conforme 
al  teoore  di  esso."  [On  presenting  our  lord's 
letter  to  his  highness,  he  shall  speak  in  the 
name  of  his  holmess  conformably,  with  the 
tenor  of  the  same.] 

The  tranfdation  outrages  the  Italian  original 
and  all  probability. 

But  when  we  see  that  the  original  is  &r 
more^rationally  composed,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  admit  of  no  doubt,  we  can  no 
longer  be  sceptical  of  its  authenticity. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certainly  true,  that 
Allatio  was  to  spread  the  report  that  the  li- 
brary was  to  be  transferred  to  Munich,  not  to 
Rome.    ^'In  ogni  caso  sarii  bene  di  msttef 


voce  che  si  abbia  da  condurre  solamente  a 
Mcmaco  e  non  a  Roma."  We  have  repeatedly 
seen  how  the  most  extreme  wariness  was  in- 
culcated upon  the  papal  envoya  Similar 
instructions  were  given  to  Allatid.  For  in- 
stance: '*  Massimamente  per  i  paesi  sospetti 
sar  ji  sempre  meglio  di  andare  in  habito  corto» 
come  persona  negotiante  del  dominio  Veneta" 
[Particulary  in  suspected  countries  it  will 
always  be  advisable  to  wear  a  short  coat,  like 
a  commercial  individual  of  the  Venetian  do- 
minions.] So  much  dissimulation  was  thought 
necessary. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  such  directions 
bein^  given  in  writing.  They  were  fond  of 
writmg  at  that  court,  particularly  in  Ludo- 
visio's  chancery.  The  mstructioos  drawn  up 
by  Agiicchia  are  not  wanting  in  important 
political  views,  but  they  are  also  full  of  trifles 
of  this  kind.  The  author  wislied  to  have  the 
credit  of  thinking  of  every  thing. 

Furthermore,  there  was  gwxi  reason  to 
apprehend  the  fury  of  the  reformed  party, 
especially  at  this  loss  to  their  metropolis. 
The  library  was  to  be  escorted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry. 

102.  hutruUione  al  poire  Don  TMa  Ckh 
rona  de'  chierici  regolari  mandato  da 
papa  Oregorio  XV  al  re  di  Francia  e 
prima  al  duca  di  Sawna  per  Vimpreeea 
deUa  citta  di  Qinevra.  1622.  ilAbr.  qf 
Frankfurt  an  Main.  M8S.  Qlaubwrg. 
Tom.  ;50,  n.  1.  26  leaves.)  [Inatructioii 
to  fiither  Don  Tobia  Corona,  of  the  chierici 
regolari,  sent  by  Gregory  XV.  to  the  king 
of  France,  and  first  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
respecting  \h»  enterprise  against  the  eity 
of  Geneva.] 

Beginning:  **L'[talia  che  dall'  etema  pro- 
videnza  e  stata  eletta  a  reggere  bora  I'imperio 
temporale,  bora  lo  spirituale  del  mondo." 
[Italy,  which  has  been  elected  by  eternal 
Providence  to  sway  now  the  temporal,  now 
the  ^iritual  empire  of  the  world.] 

Geneva  is  pre-eminently  odious  to  this 
spiritual  government,  **  non  solo  come  piena 
di  huomini  appestati,  ma  come  catedra  di 
pestiienza"  [not  only  as  full  of  plague-struck 
men,  but  as  the  high  seat  of  pestilence]. 

To  chastise  it,  to  destroy  it,  belonged  be- 
fore all  others  to  the  pibpe,  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  still  wore  the 
name  of  count  of  Geneva.  The  pope  and  the 
duke  had  often  made  the  attempt,  but  were 
always  frustrated  by  the  protection  afforded 
by  France  to  that  ciiy. 

Now,  however,  the  position  of  things  is 
altered.  **  La  Francia  tratU  il  soggetto  di 
domare  i  ribellati  heretici,  et  ha  da  /icevet 
piacere  che  per  togliere  lore  le  forze  e  la  ri- 
putatione  si  fiuccia  il  medesimo  senza  suo 
costo  ia  aUre  partL"  {France  is  engaged  io 
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the  teik  of  nbdmag  tfM  bereCie  rebeb»  tnd 
mati  be  gratified  to  see  them  depmed  of 
•trei^tli  am  repotatioo,  bj  the  proeecutioo 
ofthesunecoane  ia  aoodier  quarter  without 
aoTcoat  to  herself] 

The  pope  bad  deriaed  a  |toi  fixxD  the  be- 
ginning of  bis  reign,  and  thought  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Hm  ezecotioo  bj  the  misBioa  of  a 
regular  ecclesiastic.  **  Poiche  babbtamo  on' 
arginnento  di  religione,  n  cooviene  foggen- 
dooe  il  nuDore  coprirlo  piii  che  ai  puote: 
Toole  inriarvi  mi  religiosa  La  P.  V^^  por- 
teHk  da  per  tutto  questo  negotio  come  nato 
neir  anhno  di  Sua  B^  sena  altra  origine  che 
dello  spirito  santo." 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  excite  the 
'  warlike  propensities  of  the  duke  of  Savc^, 
and  if  be  asked  for  aid,  be  was  to  represent 
to  him  how  mnch  the  assistance  afioided  to 
the  emperor  and  the  League  had  exhausted 
the  apostolic  see,  what  large  claims  the  Poles 
pot  ft^ard,  and  what  expense  Avignon  occa- 
sioned ;  at  the  same  time  boldinff  oat  by^  all 
means  a  hope  of  some  help:  ^che  Soa  8^* 
Don  sarji  stretta  a  S.  A.  di  totti  qnelli  aiati 
che  dalle  picciole  forze  uscir  potranna**  The 
Doncio  will  also  request  the  requisite  informa- 
tion 88  to  the  rights  of  Savoy  to  (Jeneva. 

Bat  the  chief  thing  is  what  representations 
he  is  to  make  to  the  king  of  France :  1.  That 
he  should  not  bring  upon  himself  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  persecuted  the  protestants  solely 
for  motives  of  state;  2.  That  even  these, 
riffhtly  understood,  demanded  the  destruction 
of  Geneva.  ^Se  Ginevra  non  fosse  stata 
ricovero  di  Calvino,  la  M^  S.  non  hawrebbe 
di  presente  da  portare  I'armi  contro  Tostinati 
e  perversi  sooi  popoli  Ugoootti,  non  si  ved- 
rebbe  nascere  le  repoblicne  contro  la  monar- 
chia.  .  •  .  Sono  republiche  popolari  che  in 
ogni  palmo  di  terreno  e  fino  nelr  istessa  corte 
e  forse  nella  camera  del  rehanno  lor  cittadini 
e  seguacL  .  .  .  Giii  la  republica  loro  (Ugoo- 
otti) d  piantata,  gi^  ne  sono  publicate  le  leggi, 
e  gi^  in  ogni  provincia  hanno  coetituiti  i  ma- 
gistrati,  i  consigli  et  i  govematori  dell'  armi : 
piiji  non  hanno  da  fare  che  da  andare  eglino  a 
muovere  Tarmi  al  re  per  cacciarlo  di  casa." 
[Had  not  Geneva  afforded  an  asylum  to  Cal- 
vin, his  majesty  would  not  now  be  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  against  his  obstinate 
and  perverse  Huguenot  subjects;  republics 
would  not  be  seen  springing  up  against  mon- 
archy .  .  .  They  are  popular  republics  (those 
of  the  Huguenots,)  that  have  their  citizens 
and  adherents  on  every  foot  of  ground, 
and  in  the  very  court,  and  perhaps  closet  of 
the  king.  .  .  .  The  republic  of  the  Huguenots 
is  alreiSy  founded,  already  its  laws  are  pub- 
lished, already  in  every  province  they  have 
appointed  magistrates,  councils,  and  military 


We  aee  bow  piiiiieatfy  tbe  i 
priiicqile  showed  itBelf  in  the  efibrts  of  catko- 
liciBBi.  Gcoeva  was  to  be  destroyed,  ma  the 
mistress  and  adviser  of  the  Hagoenot  rep^ 
lice.  She  coold  now  reeeive  do  — ccoor,  as 
all  the  other  protestants  had  their  bands  lUI, 
and  the  English  were  boond  by  treatieaL 

Aod  what  woold  tbb  aagmeptatioo  of  Sa- 
voy signiiy,  in  comparisoa  with  the  power  of 
France?  The  pass  coold  not  be  defended 
against  the  Swiss  since  the  king  posfsiird 
Bresse.  '^I  cantooi  cattolici,  cod  qnali  b 
corona  d  pi^  coogionta,  ne  ricevermnno  e  aei^ 
vitio  e  piacere :  certo  che  fl  cantoDe  di  ^ri- 
buigo  circoodato  da  Beraesi  heretici,  bencfae 
sia  vakroso  e  di  loro  noo  tema»  baver^  dgb- 
dimenopitl  caio  di  coofinare  per  ria  del  lago 
con  qoella  cittA  divenota  cattidica  e  posts 
sotto  il  dominio  di  on  principe  amico  e  cat- 
tolico,  che  libera  et  heretica  remaneDte.** 
[The  catholic  cantoos,  with  whidi  the  crowa 
is  most  coonected,  will  derive  advantage  and 
gratification  from  the  measure.  It  is  certais 
that  the  eantoo  of  Friborg,  sonounded  by  the 
heretic  Bernese,  though  it  be  TsJoroos  mai 
fear  them  not,  will  nevertheleos  prefer  to 
touch,  through  the  medium  <^the  lai^  opoo 
their  city,  become  catholic,  and  placed  onder 
the  government  of  a  friendly  and  catholic 
prince,  than  remaining  free  and  hereticaL] 

Cardinal  Retz,  the  constable  (Loines,)  and 
P^re  Amoox,  are  named  as  those  from  whoa 
father  Tobia  might  particolarly  look  to  re- 
ceive support. 

We  shall  presently  speak  of  the  residt  ef 
this  mission. 


103.   Relatione  di  Roma  faita  nel 

Veneto  daW  amboMciador  Rainiero  Zem 
aUi  22  di  Nov,  b\format,  PoUu.  torn,  xvi 
101  leaves.  [Report  on  Rome  made  to 
the  Venetian  senate  by  the  ambawador 
Rainiero  Zeno.] 

The  returned  ambassadors  usoally  expteai 
themselves  with  modesty  and  defer^ice,  bodi 
with  regard  to  the  sovereigns  whose  courti 
they  have  left  and  to  their  hearers.  Rainierft 
Zeno  is  the  first  who  displays  a  mat  deal  of 
8elf«ufficieocy.  Not  only  he  declares  that 
he  lays  before  the  senate  a  scbedole  of  the 
papal  revenue  and  expenditure,  which  he  had 
drawn  up  with  scrupulous  industry  (f.  80,)  bat 
he  also  reminds  his  hearers  in  what  lively 
colours  he  had  depicted  this  cardinal  or  that 
in  his  dispatches  if.  Ill :}  he  sajrs  oatright  <^ 
pope  Urban,  **  In  two  words  I  demolished  bis 
arguments  :**  he  broadly  asserts  that  the  Di- 
vine Majesty  bad  given  him  the  talent  to 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the 
closest  men ;  and  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
cardinal  Ludovisio  an  encomium  on  the  re- 


comroanders ;  there  remains  nothing  for  them  public,  because  she  always  chose  as  her  i 
to  do  but  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord  bassadora  to  Rome  men  of  the  most  tritd 
against  the  king,  and  to  turn  himootof  doora.]  I  ability. 
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Rainier  Zeno  reappears  a  few  yean  afler- 
wai^  in  the  Venetian  troubles  of  the  year 
1628 ;  everything  that  iisues  from  him  on  that 
occasion  bears,  like  the  report  before  us^  the 
stamp  of  self-sufficiency  that  characterizes  so 
many  Italians  and  Spaniards  of  that  century. 

Now  between  men  of  this  character  bicker- 
ings could  not  fail  to  arise :  Rainier  Zeno  ac- 
cordingly met  with  the  most  unpleasant  inci- 
dents m  the  course  pf  his  embassy. 

The  greater  part  of  it  fell  upon  the  times 
ofGrr^^ry  XV.  Lodovisio  exacted  a  rever- 
ence and  obsequiousness  that  Zeno  would  not 
accord  him :  they  very  soon  came  into  violent 
collision  with  each  other. 

Zeno  describes  these  disputes  in  the  last 
part  of  hb  report  He  boasts  that  he  often 
made  the  nepnew  keen  answers  and  put  him 
to  silepce.  Ue  is  particolarly  delighted  with 
the  recollection  that  he  often  sot  news  by 
private  means  of  things  the  ne[mew  thought 
enveloped  in  deep  secresy,  and  then  let  the 
latter  perceive  tlmt  he  was  aware  of  them : 
he  rejoices  at  the  annoyance  this  occasioned 
Ludovisio  *♦  Vedeva,"  he  says,  •*  che  appres- 
80  di  me  non  poteva  restare  in  quel  gran  con- 
cetto di  sapere  ch'egli  con  tutti  ascosamente 
ambiva."  [He  saw  that  with  me  he  must  give 
op  his  mighty  conceit  of  dealing  impenetra- 
bfy  with  every  one.]  But  he  would  not  have 
any  one  suppose  that  this  had  done  mischief; 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  rather  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  reputation  of  the  republic.  When 
H  was  thought  of  leaving  the  Valtelline  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  deposit,  there  was 
nothing  Ludoviso  dreaded  so  much  as  the  up- 
roar of  the  Venetian  protests  ^(il  fracasso 
che  era  per  far  io,  il  rimbombo  delle  mie  pro- 
teete.") 

These  times  were  now  passed.  Urban  VIH. 
had  ascended  the  paoal  throne,  tnd  Rainier 
Zeno  makes  it  his  cnief  business  to  describe 
his  personal  character,  his  court  and  adminis- 
tration, so  far  as  they  were  then  known. 

He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  cardinals  had 
DO  other  thought  than  to  say  what  might 
please  the  pope:  he  thinks  it  a  very  good 
thing  that  no  one  thought  of  setting  the  papal 
finances  in  order.  There  is  no  instrument, 
he  says,  more  specially  adapted  for  bewilder- 
ing all  Christendom   than   the  head   of  a 

Upon  this  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Urban  VIIL 
**  E*  prencipe  d'aspetto  grave  e  venerabile,  di 
■tatura  grande,  di  colore  olivastro,  di  linea- 
menti  nobili,  di  pel  nero  che  comincia  a  tirar 
al  canuto,  d'attillatura  pidi  che  ordinaria,  e  di 
rratia  singolare  ne*  gesti  e  ne'  moti  del  corpo. 
FarU  per  eccellenza  bene,  et  in  qualsivoglia 
discorso  che  a*entra  seco,  ha  da  difondersi 
qnanto  vuole,  d*ogni  materia  mostra  d'haver 
peritia  straordinaria.  Ha  mostratosin  hora 
diletto  grande  della  poesia,  Tuso  della  quale 
non  ha  mai  intermesso,  nd  pure  nelle  occupa. 


tioni  e  nelli  stodii  piii  serii :  perici6  gPinten- 
denti  di  quests  arte  ^  delle  lettere  che  chiap 
mano  di  humanitisono  stati  sempre  benvedutt 
da  lui,  et  gli  ha  favoriti  cortesemente  in  quelle 
che  ha  potuto :  non  Ta  per6  questo  diletto  as- 
tratto  da  quelle  che  importava  piOi  e  che  era 
piiji  necessario  per  li  carichi  che  successiva- 
mente  li  sono  passati  per  le  mani,  dice  dalle 
studio  delle  leggi,  nel  quale  ha  faticato  inces- 
santemente  dSU  prima  gioventii  sine  a  quest! 
ultimi  anni  con  tanta  maggiore  applicatione, 
perche  cosi  richiedeva  la  carica  del  perfetto 
della  signature  di  giostitia,  magistrate  che 
richiede  studio  et  acutezza  gnrndissima  et 
esattissima  per  la  varieUk  delle  materie  che 
yi  concorrono.  Delli  a&ri  del  mondo  e  degl' 
interessi  de'  prencipi  d  intendentissimOf  quan- 
to  che  se  neUe  scuole  politiche  havesse  &tto 
continua  dimora.**  [He  is  a  prince  of  graye 
aad  venerable  aspect,  tall,  of  an  olive  com- 
I^ezion,  noble  featutes^  black  hair  which  be- 
gins to  turn  grey,  of  more  than  ordinary  neat- 
ness in  his  attire,  and  of  singular  grace  in  the 
gestures  and  movements  of  his  body.  He 
speaks  exceedingly  well,  and  whatever  be  the 
subject  of  discourse,  he  has  arguments  at  will, 
and  displays  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
every  matter.  He  has  hiUierto  manifested 
great  delight  in  poetry,  which  he  has  never 
ceased  to  cultivate  even  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  most  serious  studies.  Accord- 
ingly the  proficients  in  this  art  and  in  what 
is  called  humane  literature  have  alwaj^  been 
well  received  by  him,  and  he  has  courteously 
fikvoured  them  as  far  as  he  could.  This  taste, 
however,  has  not  withdrawn  him  firom  mat- 
ters of  more  importance,  and  from  such  as 
were  more  necessary  to  the  various  offices 
which  have  successively  fallen  into  his  hands. 
I  allude  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  in  which  he 
has  laboured  incessantly  from  hb  earliest 
youth  up  to  these  late  years,  with  all  that  ex- 
traordinary application  required  by  the  office 
of  prefet  <k  the  segnatura  of  justice,  an  office 
which  requires  stud^  and  extreme  and  most 
exact  acuteness,  seemg  the  variety  of  matters 
with  which  it  has  to  d^.  He  is  exceedingly 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  interestsofsovereigns,  as  though 
he  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the  school  of  poU- 
tics.] 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  extract  fiirther; 
the  resemblance  is  only  general.  We  do  not 
perceive  the  more  delicate  lines  of  that  intel- 
lectual physiognomy,  whether  it  was  that  they 
did  not  show  themselves  till  a  later  period,  or 
that  Zeno  had  not  the  art  to  catch  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  descriptions  of  the 
pope's  kinsmen,  and  of  the  cardinals,  whom 
the  author  goes  through  in  detail 

This  Qoly  is  to  be  noticed,  that  he  advises 
his  countrymen  not  to  expect  any  kind  of  ser- 
vice from  the  Venetian  cardinals.  "  Priuli,'* 
he  says,  **  Ungvado  di  8[Hrita  come  di  corpo." 
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[Priali  k  feeUe  in  ipirH  as  in  bodj.]  80 
tMnptooosly  does  be  trett  them.  Of  Venter 
be  will  mj  notbin^,  to  mvoid  qnaireUing  witb 
bbrektiona. 

He  then  proceeds  to  politics.  He  is  gfkd 
tbat  tbis  time  a  pope  has  been  elected  wIk>  is 
not  in  love  witb  tbe  Spaniards.  Alboqnerqne 
bad  finind  tbe  gjoond  oncommonlj  bud,  and 
bis  demands  bad  not  been  eomplied  witb.  Tbe 
relations  of  Urban  VUL  to  France  are  tbos 
represented  by  2^enOr 

**  Non  d  da  dobitarsi  cbe  il  pooUfice  Terso 
il  raffno  di  Francia  babbi  molta  propensione 
d*afiettOv  additandocek)  molte  congetture  pro- 
babflisstme :  bebbero  a  qaella  corte  principio 
le  sne  grandexze,  alle  quali,  se  bene  asoese 
per  meriti  prof^i,  non  ne^  per6  egli  medesi- 
no  cbe  dt  grande  ajnto  li  fi)SBero  le  attesta- 
tioni  d*HiBnrico  quarto  deOa  sodisfiittiooe  cbe 
baveva  del  suo  modo  di  negoCiare  et  del  goslo 
cbe  sentirebbe  di  vcderli  partecipato  Tbonor 
eolito  a  conferirsi  alii  aJtri  residenti  in  qaella 
carica,;  qnadra  benissimo  a  Soa  8^  il  tratare 
de*  Francesi  ingenue  et  libero,  lootano  dalli 
artificii,  kmtano  dalle  duplicity  proprie  delle 
altre  nationi;  ba  nna  certa  cooformiti  di 
genio  alle  qoalit^  de*  stodii  alii  qoali  s'appli- 
cano  et  de'  quali  eidilettano  prii  li  Franeesi, 
ch*d  la  pulitezza  delle  lettere,  Temditione  piili 
sccoocia,  la  poesia,  la  cognitione  delle  lin^e, 
in  cbe  per  quanto  le  perroettono  le  sueattioni, 
M  pigjiato  molto  piacere.  Stima  quel  regno, 
qnanto.si  posia  dire,  per  repntarlo  eqtiilibrio 
oelP  arobttione  d'altri,  licai  fini  miranosenza 
dobbio  alia  monarchia  universale." 

[It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  tbe  pope  is 


ers;  be  Aonglt tbey  wgbt wrcif  1 


aad  tfaebfCtar 


Zeno  condodes  witb 
to  mind  the  sweat  and  labour 
cost  him,  bis  repeated  vigils, 
vexations  tbat  bad  impaired  Idb 
•«  NevertbelesB,"*  be  says,  •^  I  am  better  pleased 
to  have  worn  oat  my  life  in  the  jeiwice  of  my 
country,  than  if  I  bad  lived  a  wbale  < 
in  pro^erity,  bot  onemplojed. 


plicity,  peculiar  to  other  nations,  square  ex< 
ceediDglywell  with  the  disposition  of  his  bo- 
nness.  The  kind  of  studies  to  which  the 
French  apply  themselves,  and  in  which  they 
most  delight,  are  in  a  manner  congenial  to 
his  nature,  namely  polite  literature,  a  more 
grace  All  erudition,  poetry,  and  the  knowledge 
of  langoafifes,  in  which,  as  far  as  his  active 
pursuits  allowed  him,  he  has  taken  great  plea- 
sure. He  esteems  this  kingdom  in  the  high* 
est  possible  degree,  as  thinking  it  the  counter^ 
poise  to  the  ambition  of  the  cihers,  which  no 
doubt  aim  at  universal  monarchy.] 

The  pope  was  displeased  with  the  Venetians 
for  their  connexion  witb  heretics  and  unbelie v- 


lOi.  ReiatumedegUi 

ardinaru  Comers  JEHzas,  S^rm 
Zeno  rUtmati  mliimmmemie  dm 
letta  aW  ect»»  9em&io  25  #\s«r.  1691 
(t.  e.  M.  V.  162S.)  [Report  of  tbe  ez- 
traordinary  embassy  of  Gmer,  J&nm^ 
Soran«KaDd  Zeoo^Sic] 

When  pope  Grei^ory  XV.  dedared  he  weold 
have  no  more  dealings  witb  Raiaer  Zeno,  tbe 
Venetians  sent  Geroaimo  Soransa  to  take  in 
place.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  Zeao 
was  still  in  Rome  when  Urban  VIIL  ww 
elected.  Both  of  thorn  were  appointed  tocoa- 
gratolate  the  new  pope ;  Comer  aod  Enxm 
were  added  to  complete  tbe  embassy. 

The  report  they  drew  ap  in  confimon  is  free 
from  those  efibsions  of  pereonal  vanity,  ts 
which  Zeno  alone  gave  way :  it  derives  a  cer- 
tain importance  frmn  the  Ibct,  that  tbe  aflUit 
of  the  Tepublic  had  again  become  oomplicatad 
through  the  Valtelline  question. 

Pope  Urban  appeared  very  raocb  displeased 
that  the  Venetians  had  taken  part  with  the 
French  in  the  attack  on  the  papal  garnsoas: 


warmly  inclined  towards  the  kingdom  of  **  cbe  i  cannoni  della  republica  si  fbseero  vol* 
France,  many  very  probable  motives  strength- 
ening this  coniecture.  His  greatness  took  its 
first  rise  at  that  court ;  and  though  uplifted 
by  his  own  merits,  he  does  not  himself  deny 
that  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  attesta- 
tions of  Henry  IV.  to  the  satisfaction  his  mode 
of  transacting  business  gave  that  king,  and  to 
tbe  pleasure  with  which  his  majesty  saw  him 
made  partaker  of  the  honours  usually  confer- 
red on  thoee  who  filled  the  office  be  held.  The 
ingenuous  and  open  dealings  of  the  French, 
remote  fVom  the  artifices,  remote  from  the  du- 


tati  contra  i  luoghi  tenuti  in  deposito  della  & 
S^,  cbe  chiamd  luoghi  delP  istessa  chiesa." 

«<  N^  mancano,**  continoe  tbe  ambaasadon^ 
**in  Roma  soggetti  d'ogni  grade  et  d^ogai 
quality  che  proponevano  a  S.  S^^  come  dla 
medesima  ci  disse,  ad  usare  contia  qaell 
eccmo  senate  le  censure  ecclesiasticbe.^ 
[There  are  not  wanting  in  Rome  persona  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  who  proposed  to  his 
holiness,  as  he  him^f  told  us,  that  he  should 
inflict  the  censures  of  the  churob  on  this  most 
excellent  senate.] 

They  did  their  best  to  excttse  thentselves: 
thev  stated  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  Span- 
iards to  make  themselves  all  powerful :  ^  ren- 
dersi  patroni  di  quelli  passi,  per  facilitarsi  la 
monarchia  di  questa  provincia;''  [to  make 
themselves  masters  of  these  passes,  and  there- 
by help  themselves  towards  the  sovereignty 
of  this  province;]  that  religion  need  run  no 
hazard;  their  having  enterod  into  allknoe 
with  the  ultramontanes  ooiild  the  lees  be  ob- 
jected to  them,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  himself 
had  prohibited  them  from  raisii^  troops  in  tbe 
territories  of  the  chnrch. 

Urban  VHI.  had  thought  that  thej  woaU 
make  him  some  canciliauvy  ofos  in  reiatifa. 
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to  that  matter ;  bat  thej  had  no  orders  to  that 
e0ect  On  hh  aide,  thereft>re,  be  was  inac- 
cessible to  their  requests ;  they  bad  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  merely  assuairin^  his  animosity-^ 
^  non  si  impetrava  ahro  che  miti^amento  deir 
acerbitik  moetrata  del  suo  animo.^* 

This  coo  Id  not  have  proved  a  very  difficult 
matter.  Urban's  antipathy  to  the  Spaniards 
already  showed  itself.  He  declared,  **che 
non  poteva  parlar  alto,  perche  truppo  era  cir- 
eondato  da'  Spagnoli  e  che  a  Madrid  lo  chia- 
mavano  heretico,  ma  che  armato  si  havrebbe 
&tto  rispettare'*  [that  he  could  not  speak 
aloud  because  he  was  too  much  surrounded  by 
Spaniards,  and  that  at  Madrid  they  called 
him  a  heretic ;  but  were  he  armed  he  would 
make  them  respect  him.] 

These  words  contain  the  germs  of  his  sub- 
sequent opinions  and  conduct 

Our  report  is  chiefly  occupied  with  inte- 
rests of  this  kind ;  but  besides  this  it  also  at- 
tempts to  depict  the  state  of  tbines  generally. 
Let  us  see  bow  it  describes  the  heads  of  the 
administration  m  the  commencement  of  Vr^ 
ban's  pontificate. 

**  Quel  I  i  che  di  presente  sono  in  maggior 
antorit^  presso  il  pootefice  nella  essentia  de- 
g\\  affiiri,  si  ristringono  nel  sig'  cardinale  Ma- 
galotti  e  nell  sigr  Don  Carlo  Barberino,  fra- 
tello  della  Beatn*  Sua.  Mostrano  perd  am- 
bidae  di  non  conoscere  e  non  havere  questa 
autoritik:  scbifiino  i  congressi,  parono  non 
easer  infbrmati  dei  negotii,  non  gustano  di 
asser  frequentemente  visitati,  e  con  questa 
maniera  di  procedere,  difierente  assai  dal  cos- 
tume dei  parenti  dei  pontefici  passati,  oonser- 
▼ado  in  maggior  riputatione  la  Santit^  Soa^ 
▼olendodar  ad  inteodere  che  tutto  dipende 
dat  soli  cenni  di  lei. 

**  Era  solita  la  Beatn*  Sua  alle  volte  nolle 
occorrenze  piii  gravi  cfaiamare  anche  a  se  li 
cardinali  Bandino,  MeHni,  Scaglia,  Santa  Su- 
sanna et  qualche  altro,  perche  conoscendoli  di 
Datura  molto  severa,  procurava  con  tale  appa- 
renza  dar  segno  di  stima  verso  il  sacro  colle- 
gio  e  verso  le  persone  loro,  non  gi^  perche 
volentieri  inclini  o  molto  si  fidi  delle  loro 
opinioni :  e  di  qiiesto  concetto  della  S^^  Sua, 
ben  noto  a  detti  cardinali  et  ad  altri,  tutti  se 
ne  doglbno,  dicendo  che  dopo  fiitte  le  delibe- 
rationi  delle  cose  ella  le  oommunica  per  non 
admettere  il  loro  const^lia  Kt  si  sente  anco 
che  va  ogni  giorno  p\ii  tralasciando  quests 
comunicationi,  anzi  omettendo  in  tutto  e  per 
tutto  le  consultationi  con  cardinali,  com  per 
conservare  in  se  medesimo  il  solo  despotico 
dominio  et  aotoritik,  come  anco  perche  conos- 
cendoli dipendenti  et  interessati  chi  per  Tunc 
ehi  per  I'altro  principe,  giudica  cosi  conventre 
ai  suo  servitio  maggiormente. 

'*  Nelle  occorrentie  della  Rep^  sono  inter- 
renuti  nelle  con^nilte  m' Gressi  e  mr  di  Monte- 
fiascone,  come  stati  nontii  in  quests  eiuA  e 
bane  infimnati  delle  cose.    £  talvoka  ai  4  iii> 


trodotto  anohe  Anzolo  Badoer,  che  sotto  altm 
noroe  e  cog^me  pur  si  trattiene  in  Roma  po- 
sitivamente :  e  fiitto  sacerdote,  et  habita  per 
sua  maggior  sicurezza  una  casa  congiunta 
con  il  monasterio  de'  frati  della  scalla,  nella 
cni  cbiesa  ^  solito  celebrare  la  messa.  Ma 
come  habbiamo  detto,  il  cardi  Magalotti  et  il 
sigr  Carlo  Barberino  sono  le  stelle  fii$se  di  quel 
firmamento :  et  i  negotii  ridotti  in  queste  due 
sole  teste  passano  con  molta  secretezza,  sicche 
qoello  che  non  si  pud  penetrare  con  la  con* 
gettura  owero  che  non  viene  riferito  dal  me- 
desimo pontefice,  difficlhnente  si  pud  sapere 
per  altra  via. 

'*  II  sigr  Don  Carlo  mostra  la  istessa  indi- 
pendenza  da  principi  nella  quale  professa  coo* 
servarsi  Sua  S^.  E  in  et^  di  58  anni,  ben 
complessionato  e  forte.  £  indinato  alia  sod- 
disfatione  de'  popoli  per  conservare  la  citt^ 
abbondante  di  tutte  le  cose.  Nella  sua  casa 
e  boon  economo,  et  ha  mira  di  fiir  donari  assai, 
sapendo  egli  molto  bene  che  I'oro  accresce  la 
riputatione  agli  huomini,  anzi  I'oro  gli  inalza 
e  li  distingue  vantaggiosamente  nel  conspetto 
del  mondo:  dtre  che  si  tiene  per  massima 
comune  non  esser  conveniente  ne  ragionevole 
che  chi  una  volta  6  state  parente  del  papa* 
resti  dopo  la  sua  morte  in  angnsta  fortuna. 
E  huomo  di  poche  parole,  ma  sensitive.  Ha 
mostrato  somma  riverenza  verso  la  serenis^ 
sima  Republica,  et  havendo  noi  nel  complir 
seco  detto  che  auguravamo  lunghi  anni  a  Sua 
BeatD«,  ci  rispose  egli  con  qualche  acerbitit 
che  quando  il  papa  havesse  ad  essere  rispet- 
tato  et  honorato  come  papa,  alludendo  alle 
cose  correnti  della  Valtellina,  li  desiderava 
vita  lunga,  ma  che  quando  havesM  dovuto 
seguir  altrimenti,  pregava  il  sig'  dio  a  chia- 
marlo  a  se  quanto  prima. 

•*I1  card>  Magalotti  professa  egli  ancora 
vivere  indipendente.  E  huomo  sagace  et  ac» 
corto:  mostra  grande  vivacity  di  spirito  e 
d'inquietezza,  et  d  in  concetto  di  poter  esser 
^adagnato.  Crescendo  in  etk  et  esperienza 
il  card!  nepote  si  erode  che  non  passeranno 
d'accordo  insieme  e  che  il  papa  penserA  per6 
di  valersene  in  qualche  legatione  opportuna- 
mente." 

[As  for  those  who  at  present  have  most 
weight  with  the  pope  in  essential  matters^ 
their  numbers  are  confined  to  cardinal  Maga- 
lotti and  Don  Carlo  Barberino,  the  brother  of 
his  holiness.  They  both  of  them  however  a^ 
feet  not  to  know  of,  or  to  possess  this  influ- 
ence ;  they  avoid  c^cial  meetings,  appear  not 
to  be  informed  of  business,  and  are  not  fond  of 
being  fVequently  visited :  and  by  this  way  of 
proceeding,  so  unlike  that  of  the  relations  of 
past  popes,  they  better  sustain  the  reputatiott 
of  his  holiness,  wishing  it  to  be  understood 
that  every  thing  depends  solely  on  his  com- 
mands. 

[His  holiness  was  used  at  times,  in  matters 
of  greater  moment,  to  summon  to  him  also  tha 
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cardinals  Baiidmo,  Melioi,  Scaglia,  Santa  Su- 
sanna, and  some  others;  because  knowing 
them  to  be  of  very  rigid  character,  he  tried  in 
that  wav  to  make  show  of  esteem  for  the  sa- 
cred college  and  for  their  persons :  not  that 
he  acted  m>m  any  natural  inclination,  or  that 
he  put  much  trust  in  their  opinions.  This 
device  of  his  holiness  is  well  known  to  the 
said  cardinals  and  to  others,  and  they  all  com- 
plain of  it,  saying,  that  after  matters  are 
weighed  and  determined,  he  communicates 
them  without  intending  to  adopt  their  advice. 
And  it  is  perceived  that  he  grows  daily  more 
remiss  in  making  these  communications,  ne- 
glecting too  altogether  to  hold  consultations 
with  the  cardinab,  as  weU  to  retain  to  him- 
self sole  despotic  rule  and  authority,  as  also 
because,  knowing  them  to  be  dependent  upon 
this  prince  or  that,  and  engaged  in  their  inte- 
rests, he  thinks  that  such  a  course  will  best 
serve  his  own  advantage.] 

FMonsignor  Gessi  and  monsignor  de  Mon- 
tenascone  have  been  admitted  to  the  consulta- 
tions on  the  affiiirs  of  the  republic,  as  having 
been  formerly  nuncios  in  this  city,  and  well 
acquainted  with  matters  pertaining  to  it 
Sometimes  too  admission  has  also  been  given 
to  Anzolo  Badoer,  who  lives  modestly  in  Rome, 
but  under  another  name  and  surname :  he  is 
become  a  priest,  and  resides,  for  his  greater 
security,  in  a  house  adjoininfif  the  monasteiy 
of  the  nrati  della  scalla,  in  whose  church  he  is 
accustomed  to  celebrate  mass.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  cardinal  Magalotti  and  signer  Carlo 
Barberino  are  the  fixed  stars  of  the  firmament ; 
and  all  business  being  confined  to  their  two 
heads  proceeds  with  great  secrecy;  so  that 
where  conjecture  fails,  or  where  the  pope  him- 
self does  not  speak  out,  it  is  difficult  to  come 
at  a  knowledge  of  it  in  any  other  way. 

[I>on  Carlo  displajrs  the  same  independence 
as  his  holiness  professes.  He  is  fifty-eight 
ye^rs  of  age,  strong  and  of  good  constitution. 
He  is  disposed  to  give  the  people  satisfaction, 
bv  keeping  the  city  abundantly  supplied  with 
aU  thinfifs.  He  is  a  good  economist  in  his 
household,  and  aims  at  making  money,  know- 
ing very  well  that  gold  increases  men*s  repu- 
tations, exalting  and  advantageously  distin- 
^ishing  them,  m  the  eyes  of  men :  besides,  it 
IS  a  commonly  admitted  maxim,  that  it  is  not 
seemly  or  reasonable  that  a  man,  who  has 
once  been  on  the  footing  of  a  pope's  relation, 
should  afier  the  death  of  the  latter  be  reduced 
to  straitened  circumstances.  He  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  sensitive :  he  has  shown  the 
highest  respect  for  the  most  serene  republic. 
Upon  our  saying  to  him  that  we  au^red  his 
holiness  a  long  reiffn,  he  replied,  with  some 
tartness,  that  shomd  the  pope  be  respected 
and  honoured  as  a  pope  (alluding  to  the  current 
aliairsof  the  Valtelline,)  he  wished  him  a  long 
life ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  otherwise,  he  prayed 
God  to  take  him  to  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 


[Cardinal  Magalotti  likewise  prafeases  1» 
maintain  his  independence.  He  is  a  saga- 
cious aud  prudent  man ;  he  shows  a  very  rest- 
less vivacity  of  spirit,  and  it  is  thought  be 
might  be  gained  over.  As  the  cardinal  ne- 
phew increases  in  age  and  experience,  it  is 
thought  that  they  two  will  not  agree  together, 
and  that  the  pope  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  some  legation  to  relieve  himself  from  in- 
convenience.] 

105.  Instruttume  a  M"  Saeekelti  vescoM  H 
Gravina,  numio  di  K  S*^  per  la  M^ 
c<Ut««.  1624.  Barft.M  26  leaves.)  Tln- 
struction  to  monsignor  Sacchetti,  biuiop 
of  Gravina,  nuncio  elect  to  his  cathdio 
majesty.] 

Sacchetti*s  orders  related,  I.  to  the  internal 
afiairs  of  Spain,  II.  to  those  of  Europe  at  largo. 

I.  There  were  always  manifold  subjects  of 
strife  between  Rome  and  Spain.  At  this  par- 
ticular juncture  the  court  of  Rome  had  taken 
it  amiss,  that  a  cardinal  such  as  Leitna  had 
been  despoiled  of  his  revenues,  and  summoned 
before  a  temporal  tribunal.  While  the  iwpe 
endeavours  to  put  a  sto|f  to  that  proceeding, 
he  warns  Lerma  at  the  same  time  to  give  op 
all  hopes  of  temporal  greatness ;  nothing  mote 
was  to  be  done  since  Olivarez  was  so  high  in 
favour ;  and  he  had  better  make  up  his  mind, 
after  having  lived  so  long  for  others,  to  live 
now  for  himself  and  for  God.  On  the  other 
hand  the  nuncio  is  referred  to  Olivarex,  with 
whom  the  court  of  Rome  was  at  thb  time  on 
good  terms.  The  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage occurs  in  relation  to  this  matter.  ■*  £ 
avvenuto  che  la  geloeia  della  regioa  per 
qualche  sospetto  d'^tri  amori  del  re  I'faa  pro- 
vocata  a  dolersene  col  re  di  Francia  aoo  fnr 
telle,  a  seppo  tale  che  venne  pensiero  a  qaesto 
di  far  dogfianze  e  querele  pubbliche  contio  il 
cognata  Di  cio  scrisse  Pantecessore  di  V. 
&1&  e  che  vi  haveva  posto  rimed  io  con  far  eoo- 
fidente  della  regina  il  conte  Olivares  di  diffi- 
dentissimo  che  era  prima.**  [It  has  happened 
that  the  queen's  jealou^  at  some  suspected 
amours  of  the  king's  has  provoked  her  to  com- 
plain to  her  brother  the  king  of  France,  so 
that  the  latter  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
declare  himself  aggrieved,  and  puUidy  to 
quarrel  with  his  broUier-in-law.  Your  eict^ 
lency's  predecessor  wrote  on  this  subject  ttaU 
ing  that  he  had  remedied  it  by  establishing  a 
confidence  between  the  queen  and  coant  Oli- 
varez, the  very  opposite  of  which  had  existed 
before.] 

The  nuncio  is  also  referred  to  the  inqoisitar- 
general,  whom  he  is  to  incite  to  increased 
vigilance  against  the  introduction  of  heretical 
books  into  Spain  and  the  Indiea 

IL  The  idea  bad  been  conceived  in  Spain 
of  securing  the  German  line  in  more  qoisl 
possession  of  their  recent  acquiaitioBs  by  two 
new  matnmonial  alliances.    The  hereditaiy 
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prince  palatine  and  Bethlem  Gabor  were  to 
marry  two  ynperial  princesses ;  by  this  means 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Hungarian,  and  still 
more  the  German,  troubles  would  be  allayed. 
At  first  they  would  not  believe  this  report  at 
Rome,  but  further  intelligence  confirmed  it 
beyond  all  doubt  The  pope  hastened  to 
remonstrate  with  the  king  against  the  design. 
Jt  appeared,  he  said,  from  letters,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  English, 
even  if  the  prince  palatine  were  sent  to  the 
imperial  court,  to  allow  him  to  become  catho- 
lic And  who  could  think  of  trusting  a  man 
■o  unworthy  of  confidence  as  Gabor?  He, 
the  pope,  could  not  believe  it  or  sanction  it. 
He  enioins  his  nuncio  to  oppose  the  scheme 
with  all  his  might  ^  V.  S^^^  ma  con  destrez- 
za  et  a  tempo,  facci  per  impedirli  (questi  due 
iDatrimonj)tutto  quelle  che  umanamente  pud." 
We  know  that  pope  Urban  himself  had  a 
part  in  frustrating  these  well  meant,  however 
mr-fetched,  plans.  Rota*s  mission,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  is  accounted  for  by  these 
expressions. 

106.  Itutruttione  e  V,  8*^  arcivescovo  di  Da- 
ndata  e  ehierico  di  camera  per  la  nuntia-* 
tura  ardinaria  al  re  crist^',  23  Oenn, 
1624— [Instruction  to  the  archbishop  of 
Damiata,  ordinary  nuncio  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty.] 

The  counterpart  to  Sacchetti^s  instructions. 

Here  too  the  pope  most  vehemently  con- 
demns the  plan  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate, and  invokes  the  king's  influence  with 
Saxony  to  prevent  the  latter  from  opposing 
the  progress  of  the  Bavarian  power.  More- 
over, he  wishes  for  nothing  more  than  for  the 
destruction  of  Oranges,  which  was  only  a 
rendezvous  for  the  heretics. 

The  most  important,  however,  are  the  in- 
ternal afiiiirs.  King  Louis  XI IL  is  thus 
depicted.  **  II  re  d  fuori  di  modo  virtuoso  et 
abborrisce  tutti  quei  vitii  che  sogliono  accom- 
pagnarsi  alia  dominatione :  non  d  altiero,  ma 
humanissimo:  non  d  amatore  della  propria 

ainione,  ma  piii  volentieri  crede  a  buoni  con- 
\\i:  non  ama  il  riposo,  ma  e  dedito  alle 
fktiche  e  le  tollera  fortemente,  senza  conos- 
cere  altro  piacere  che  quelle  delU  caccia; 
non  nutrisce  pensieri  dimessi,  ma  d  avidissimo 
di  gloria,  senza  dilungarsi  punto  dalla  piet&. 
Con  la  M^^  S.  possono  i  ministri  di  state  et  i 
•erventi  nelle  caccie,  a  quali  volentieri  s*ac- 
costa  per  godere  la  libertk,  che  non  concede 
la  Btretta  pratica  de*  jg^randi.  II  piii  caro  di 
quelli  che  hanno  I'adito  a  S.  M^  con  occa- 
tkme  delle  caccie  d  il  signore  di  Toiras,  huo- 
mo  cauto  e  prudente,  che  non  si  rimescola 
negli  a^ri  di  state  per  ascondere  la  sua  auto- 
ritl,  ma  ne  d  capace.**  [The  king  is  surpass- 
ingly virtuous,  and  abhors  all  those  vices  that 
eommonly  accompany  sovereignty ;  he  is  not 


haughty,  but  most  courteous ;  he  is  not  a  lover 
of  his  own  opinion,  but  more  readily  confides 
in  good  caunsels ;  he  does  not  love  ease,  but 
is  devoted  to  labour  and  bears  it  bravely, 
knowing  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of  the 
chase ;  he  cherishes  no  grovelling  thoughts, 
but  is  most  covetous  of  glory,  wiUiout  in  the 
least  swerving  from  piety.  His  ministers  of 
state,  and  his  attendants  in  the  chase,  whom 
he  readily  accosts,  may  enjoy  that  freedom 
with  his  majesty  which  is  not  allowed  by  the 
strict  usage  of  Uie  great  Of  those  who  have 
access  to  his  majesty  on  occasions  of  sports- 
manship, the  greatest  favourite  is  monsieur 
de  Toiras,  a  cautious  and  prudent  man,  who 
does  not  meddle  in  state  affairs,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  influence,  but  who  has  a  capacity 
fbr  them.J 

Catholicism  was  making  brilliant  progress 
under  that  monarch.  The  nuncio  is  directed 
to  aid,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  the  mis- 
sions, particularly  those  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  to  support  their  cause  at  the 
king's  court 

But  at  the  same  time  an  insuperable  and 
ever  recurring  opposition  started  up  out  of  the 
Grallican  principles. 

A  portion  at  least  of  the  members  of  the 
Sorbonne  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  the 
independence  of  the  temporal  power,  and  of 
the  divine  right  of  the  bi^ops.  Some  even 
went  the  length  of  insisting  that  the  parish 
clergy  were  as  potential  in  their  parisnes  as 
the  bishops  in  their  dioceses.  The  pope  con- 
siders these  opinions  abominable.  He  was 
sorely  vexed  that  Richer,  who  maintained 
them  with  peculiar  zeal,  though  excommuni- 
cated, cared  nothing  for  that,  but  continued 
to  read  mass  as  usual. 

Meanwhile  the  parliaments  were  actively 
endeavouring  to  limit  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. The  appeals  comme  d'abus^  the 
inquiries  into  the  business  of  the  dataria,  and 
the  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  are  regarded  by  the  pope  as  so  many 
usurpations.  **  Faveriscono  chiunqne  ad  essi 
ricorre,  et  in  questa  maniera  procurano  di 
soggiogare  le  provincie  a  lore  non  sogette, 
come  la  Bretagna,  la  Provenza  e  la  Borgem- 
brescia."  [They  favour  whoever  has  recourse 
to  them,  and  in  this  way  they  contrive  to 
extend  their  authority  over  provinces  not 
subject  to  them,  as  Bretagne,  Provence,  and 
Bourg-en-Bresse]. 

The  parliament  also  interfered  with  the 
prohibiticm  of  books.  The  nuncios  would  fain 
have  prohibited  the  works  of  De  Thou  and 
Richer,  but  they  found  it  impossible.  The 
new  nuncio  is  directed  rather  to  anticipate 
than  to  wait  fbr  the  appearance  of  mischiev- 
ous books.  **Le  stampe  de*  libri  sono  il 
ibmite  delle  &lse  dottrme:  et  d  necessario 
che  ella  procnri  di  tenersi  amorevdi  i  librari, 
accioche  Tavisino  di  mano  in  mano  de'  libri 
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che  si  statnpano:  imperoclie  stampati  che 
sono,  porta  &eco  difficoIU  dt  ottenere  la  prohi- 
bitione."  [The  printing-presses  are  hot-beds 
of  false  doctrines:  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  book- 
sellers, so  that  they  may  sive  you  notice  from 
time  to  time  of  what  books  are  in  press :  for 
when  they  are  once  printed  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  ejecting  a  prohibition.] 

We  see  that  the  war  between  the  curia 
and  Gallicanism  had  already  commenced,  that 
war,  which  under  a  variety  of  phases  kept  the 
periods  of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  in  constant 
commotion.   , 

107.  InstTutlione  a  F.  S^  montT  Camptggi, 
vescovo  di  Cesefia^  destinato  da  N,  Sig^* 
$uo  nuntio  al  S»*  Sig^  duca  di  Savoia. 
1624. — [Instruction  to  monsignor  Cam- 
peggi,  bishop  of  Cesena,  nuncio  elect  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.] 

Interesting,  as  further  acquainting  us  with 
the  result  of  the  mission  of  Don  Tobia  Corona. 
We  see  that  the  design  against  Geneva  was 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  LiUines  and  of 
Rohan,  who  was  still  powerful,  and  by  the 
imposing  force  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  that  still  it  was  by  no  means  aban- 
doned. 

*'  Da  chi  venisse  il  motive  di  tal  impresa, 
dal  papa  o  dal  duca,  non  si  sa  bene :  perche  il 
pontehcc  laacid  brevi  e  lettere  di  esortatione 
al  medesimo  sig'  duca  et  al  principft  del  Pf%- 
monte,  donde  poteva  farsi  congettura  che  il 
papa  ne  fosse  autore  :*  ma  nel  ricevere  Tesor- 
tatione  si  mostrd  tanto  pronta  TA.  S.  che  non 
parve  lontano  dal  vero  il  credere  che  havesse 

indotto  il  papa  a  scrivergli Le  difficulti 

che  incontrd  il  padre  Corona,  non  furono  dalla 
parte  del  re  e  delta  regina,  che  piegarono  so- 
bito  alle  persuasioni  ponteficie,  ma  dalla  parte 
del  contestabile  Luines,  seguitato  da  princi- 
pal! niinistri,  o  per  proprio  interesse  o  per 
adulatione,  e  da  alcuni  grandi  del  partito 
Ugonotto.  A  Luines  si  crede  che  instillasse 
questa  avversione  air  impresa  il  duca  di 
Uoano,  e  cercandosi  della  cagione  che  ha 
potuto  spignere  questo  ad  opporvisi,  altra  non 
86  ne  treva  fuori  della  propria  inclinatione  al 
mantenimento  degli  eretici,  essendo  egli  tale, 
ed  il  timore  di  perdere  il  seguito  dentro  alia 
Francia,  mentre  che  i  seguaci  suoi  havessoro 
liavuto  a  soccorrere  i  Genevrini.  II  tratato 
del  padre  Tobbia  restd  a  ^egno  che  non  sola- 
mente  il  re  non  rimase  ofieso  di  questa  mis- 
•ione,  ma  niuno,  etiandio  di  quelli  che  Tinten- 
dessero  bene,  hebbe  ardire  di  biaaimarla:  e 
0olamente  disscro  alcuni  che  non  era  quello  U 
tempo  di  intrapendere  un  taato  affare,  altri, 
che  non  doveva  il  duca  mettere  in  queste 
atrette  il  re  se  non  dopo  il  fittto,  impercioc- 
che  allora  S.  M^  non  havrebbe  potuto  non 
dar  lode  alia  piet^  e  generoait^  del  duca,  ma 


che  antecedent^menfee  noa  dovera  U  M<^  & 
violare  quel  la  fede  sotto  la  quale  pensaao  di 
riposare  sicuri  i  Genevrini.  Dall^  hora  in  qoa 
si  d  creduto  che  il  sig'  duca  peasi  m  tentaie 
la  via  d'una  sorpresa,  e  adesso  non  se  ne  ha 
piOi  dubbj,  imperciocche  S.  A.  se  n'e  diehitr 
rata  eon  la  8^  di  N.  Sig'^,  suppHcandda  a 
volerlo  assistere.  La  Si^  S.  ha  risposto  cbe 
volentieri  e  con  quel  medesimo  OAodo  cbe  feoe 
papa  Gregorio :  ma  perche  il  neceasario  sa- 
'  greto  della  sorpresa  non  d  capace  di  quecia 
via,  S.  A.  si  e  rivoltata  a  conlentarsi  che  N. 
Sig^  gli  prometta  di  fare  tali  ufficii  col  re 
christianissimo  dopo  il  fatto  cbe  la  M^  S.  ncn 
habbi  a  sdegnarsene.*'  [Who  was  the  fint 
suggesler  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  pope  or 
the  duke,  is  not  very  well  known:  lor  the 
pope  sent  bne&  and  letters  of  exhortatioa  to 
the  said  duke,  and  to  the  prince  of  Piedmont, 
whence  it  might  be  conjectured  that  his  holi- 
ness was  the  author  of  the  plan;  but  Ui 
highness  displayed  such  prompt  alacrity  in 
receiving  the  exhortation,  that  it  does  not 
appear  very  wide  of  the  truth  to  suppoae  he 
had  induced  the  pope  to  write  to  him. .... 
The  difficulties  father  Corona  encoantered, 
did  not  originate  on  the  part  of  the  king  or 
the  queen,  wha  instantly  yielded  to  the  papal 
arguments,  but  on  that  of  the  constable  Luiiieib 
followed  by  the  principal  ministers,  either 
from  private  interest  or  courtly  oliseqiiioQs^ 
ness,  and  by  some  grandees  of  the  Uagaeoot 
party.  It  is  thought  that  Luines  lu^  this 
aversion  to  the  enterprise  instilled  into  bin 
by  the  duke  de  Rohan ;  and  if  we  seek  Is 
ascertain  the  motives  that  coald  orge  the 
latter  on  to  this  opposition,  we  can  discover 
none  other  than  his  personal  disposition  to  i^ 
hold  the  heretics,  he  himself  being  one,  and 
his  fear  of  losing  his  train  of  adbereiits  m 
France,  since  they  would  have  to  soccoar  Um 
Genevese.  The  upshot  of  &ther  Tobia*s  ne- 
gociation  was  this,  that  not  only  the  king  was 
not  displeased  at  the  mission,  but  no  one,  < 
of  those  who  in  their  hearts  disliked  it,  i 
tured  openly  to  find  fault  with  it :  only  i 
said  it  was  not  a  time  to  undertake  so  great 
an  a£&ir ;  others,  that  the  duke  ought  not  to 
implicate  the  king  in  these  straits  till  after 
the  thing  was  done,  because  in  that  caee  his 
majesty  could  not  but  bestow  praise  on  the 
piety  and  magnanimity  of  the  duke:  whereas 
antecedently  his  majesty  ought  not  to  violate 
that  faith  under  which  the  Genevese  thought 
they  rested  secure.  Prom  that  time  till  now 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  duke  moditates 
surprise;  and  at  present  this  is  boyoad 
doubt,  because  his  highness  baa  deckred  as 
much  to  our  lord,  and  has  besought  his  mid. 
His  holiness  replied  that  he  would  wiUinglf 
grant  it,  and  in  the  same  way  aa  pope  Gi^ 
gory :  but  as  this  way  is  incoosistMit  with  the 
necessary  secrecy,  his  highness  baa  prefefrod 
that  our  hud  aboiild  proaiae  htm  hb  gaad 
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«ffiee8  with  the  most  CfarisUan  king  after  the 
ereiit,  so  that  his  majesty  may  not  be  indig- 
muA  atlwbat  shall  have  been  acme.] 

The  document  farthennore  makes  mention 
€i  some  special  Piedmontese  matters.  The 
causes  were  in  preparation  for  the  disputes 
that  broke  out  at  a  later  period.  The  duke 
made  pretensions  to  the  right  of  nominating 
to  the  episcq^al  sees;  the  pope  recognized 
only  his  right  to  recommend;  he  alio  ez- 
prcwsed  his  dimleasure  at  some  burthens  im- 
posed on  the  clergy. 

106^  RagguagUo  deUo  itato  di  religiane  nel 
regno  di  Boemia  e  9ue  pravincie  incor- 
porate, l624.--[Report  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and 
the  provinces  incorporated  with  it] 

Carlo  Cara&  arrived  in  Prague  in  May, 
1621,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  chief 
task  imposed  on  him  b^  pope  Gregory  XV., 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Bohemia. 

Eighteen  months  afterwards,  as  he  tells  us 
hunself;  consequentljr  in  November,  1622,  he 
drew  up,  under  the  tide  *'  Relatio  Bohemica,*' 
a  report  of  his  proceedings,  which  he  sent  in 
to  the  newly  established  Propaganda.  I  saw 
the  original  copy  which  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  cmiffre^tion:  these  were 
cardinals  Sauli,  Bandini,  Barberini,  (after- 
wards Urban  VIIL)  Borgia  (afterwards  Ur- 
ban*s  vehement  o^nent),  Ubaldini,  Santa 
Susanna,  Valerie  Sagrato^  Zollem,  and  the 
prelates  Vivos,  Agucchi,  and  Scala.  Zollem 
was  to  take  a  copy  and  make  a  report  on  it. 

Fourteen  months  afterwards,  that  is  to  say, 
in  January,  1624,  Caraffii  enlarged  his  first 
report,  and  sent  it  under  the  atove  title  to 
Urban  VIIL,  "in  order,"  as  he  said,  '*  to  kin- 
dle his  fiitberly  zeal  to  s^l  greater  love 
towards  the  Bohemians.** 

We  have  an  elaborate  printed  work  by 
Caraffii  **  Commentaria  de  Germania**  sacra 
restaurata,  one  of  the  most  important  autho- 
rities for  the  history  of  the  first  third  of  the 
thirty  years*  war.  It  was  not  possible  for 
him,  however,  to  enter  so  fiiUy  in  this  work 
as  in  a  more  special  treatise  into  the  details 
of  his  labours  in  Bohemia,  of  which  he  always 
thought  with  decided  preference ;  moreover, 
a  printed  work  demanded  a  peculiar  deme 
of  circumspection  in  its  composition.  The 
repOTt,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  out  at  full 
length  and  without  reserve. 

It  is  true  it  embraces  only  the  beginning  of 
the  changes  efiected  in  Bohemia,  but  it  is  real- 
ly very  important  with  respect  to  these. 

I  have  already  made  use  of  it  in  the  text, 
but  necessarily  with  great  limitation.  I  will 
here  add  only  a  few  particulars,  from  which 
it  will  appear  under  what  difficulties,  created 
chiefly  by  the  provincial  administration,  the 
iMUicio  set  about  carrying  his  views  into  dSdCt, 


1. — ^Introdnotioa  of  the  Latin  ritnaL 
**  Havendo  io  tenuto  sopra  cio  proposito  col 
Plateis  e  considerando^  sicome  quel  pochi  Bo- 
emi  che  erano  cattolici  frequentavano  in  ogni 
mode  le  chiese  di  nostro  rito,  dove  pure  ascol- 
tavano  i  divini  ufficj  in  lingua  latina,  giudicai 
non  essere  disperabile  che  Tistesso  potessero 
fare  anche  quelli  che  di  nuovo  si  oonvertisse- 
ro,  insinuandosi  massime  lore  da  predicatori 
che  questa  lingua  sia  quasi  in  un  certo  mode 
d*essenKa  ne*  divini  ufficj  in  tutti  li  paesi  cat- 
tolici e  particolarmente  in  quelle  chiese  che 
si  comprendono  sotto  rimmrio  occidentale, 
per  segno  della  superiorita  e  maggioranza 
della  chiesa  Romana  sopra  tutte  le  altre: 
perd  diedi  ordine  ad  esse  Plateis,  che  quanto 
prima  havesse  pototo,  usasse  ogni  sue  studio 
per  restitnire  Tuso  del  predetto  idioma  in 
quelle  chiese  che  gik  si  erano  levate  di  mano 
a^li  eretici.  Onde  il  giomo  de*  santi  apoetoli 
Simone  e  Giuda  dell'  anno  1621,  con  rocca- 
sione  di  essere  stata  provista  dall*  arcivescovo 
di  parroco  cattoltco  fa  chiesa  di  Santo  Ste&- 
no,  principale  parrocchia  di  terra  nuova, 
habitata  dal  piii  minute  volgo,  tra  il  quale 
sono  pochissimi  cattolici,  fu  celebrata  alia 
presenza  di  numero  grandissimo  di  heretici 
nella  predetta  chiesa  1  immaculatissimo  sacri- 
ficio  della  messa  in  lingua  latina  con  l*asper- 
sione  dell*  acqua  benedetta,  con  Pinvocatione 
de*  santi  e  con  tutti  i  riti  Romani,  due  secoU 
dope  che  n*era  stata  esclusa  la  lingua  latina, 
e  che  per  molti  anni  non  vi  si  era  celebrato  nd 
neir  uno  ne  nell'  altro  idioma.  H  quale  esem- 
pio  hanno  poi  seguito  con  le  chiese  della  cit- 
t4  tutti  i  luoghi  del  regno  senza  sentirsi 
romcve  o  strepito  alcuno  nel  populo:  et  io 
eesendo  in  Praga  ho  visto  detto  popolo  start 
con  molta  attentione  n\\e  Aintioni  divine.'* 

[Having  discussed  this  matter  with  Plateis^ 
and  cons^ering  how  those  few  Bohemians 
who  were  catholics  by  all  means  frequented 
the  churches  of  our  ritual,  where  they  heard 
the  divine  offices  in  the  Latin  tongue,  I 
tlMUght  it  not  h(H)eless  that  the  same  should 
also  be  dcme  by  those  newly  converted,  parti* 
cularly  if  it  were  insinuated  by  the  preachers 
that  this  language  is  as  it  were  in  a  certain 
sort  essentiallv  appropriate  to  the  divine  of- 
fices in  all  catholic  countries,  and  particularly 
in  those  churches  which  are  comprised  within 
the  range  of  the  western  empire,  in  token  of 
the  superionty  and  primogemture  of  the  Ro- 
man church  above  all  the  others.  Accord- 
ingly I  gave  orders  to  the  said  Plateis,  that  he 
sfa^ld,  as  soon  as  possible,  employ  all  his  dil- 
igence towards  restoring  the  use  of  the  afore- 
said language  in  those  churches  which  had 
already  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
heretics.  Hence  on  the  festival  of  the  holy 
apostles  Simon  and  Jude,  in  the  year  1621, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  archbidiop  inducting  a 
catholic  pastor  into  the  church  of  St  Stephen, 
the  chief  parish  of  Terra  Nuova  (1),  inhabited 
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by  the  lowest  eomimoB  |ieopl#,  UMtigf  wbhm 
ftere  are  rerj  few  catholics,  there  was  cele- 
hrated  in  presence  of  a  vast  number  of  here- 
iicBt  in  the  aforesaid  charch,  the  most  imma- 
eehite  sacrifice  of  the  inaes  in  Latin,  with  as- 
persion  of  holy  water,  with  invocation  of  the 
saints,  and  all  the  Roman  rites,  two  centortes 
having  elapsed  since  the  Latin  language  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  many  years  since  the 
mum  bad  been  celebrated  in  that  or  in  any 
ether  tongue.  This  example  was  aRerwards 
followed  by  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  and 
by  those  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  with- 
out any  objection  or  noise  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  and  when  1  was  in  Prague  I  saw  the 
said  people  very  orderly  in  their  attendance  on 
divine  worship.] 

2.  Abolition  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

**Intesto  poi  da  me  il  senso  della  sacra 
congregatione  del  santo  ufficio  per  le  lettere 
e  scritture  all*  hora  mandatemi,  risolvei  di 
vietarlo  (il  calice)  oooinamente,  e  non  dar 
piili  drecchid  alle  ciance  e  pregbiere  di  detti 
regnicoli,  argomentando  che  se  havessero 
ipoluto  essere  obbedienti  figli  di  santa  chiesa, 
camminerebbero  cosi  in  questa  come  in  ogni 
altra  cosa  di  concerto  col  restante  del  corpo 
eattolico :  ma  se  sfuggissero  di  recedere  da 
questo  abuso  radicato  anche  negli  animi  de' 
cattolici  per  la  pretesa  concessione  di  Pio 
Quarto,  tenerlo  per  segno  di  superbia  et 
ostinatione  e  per  indibio  di  non  veri  cattolici: 
onde  tralasciato  ogpi  altro  rispetto  e  timore 
allegato  da  politici,  i  quali  da  questa  novit^ 
immaginavano  sollevationi  o  mine  irremedia- 
btii,  feci  prohibire  a  tutti  li  parochi  che  non 
porgessero  ad  alcuna  pensona  la  specie  del 
sino,  commandando  loro  che  a  chiunque  le 
doraandava  ambedue,  chiddessero  se  era  eat^ 
tolico,  e  confespandosi  tali  gli  enunciassero  la 
■ecessit^  di  ubbedire  al  rito  Romano  il  quale 
esclttde  i  laici  dal  calice.  Cosi  moKi  che  non 
erano  toccfai  da  vero  zelo,  sentendo  questo  si 
timanevano  nella  loro  ostinatione,  non  coro- 
nuiiseaiido  nd  nel'  una  nd  nel'  altra  forma, 
e  not  initnto  conseguivamo  Tintento  nostra, 
che  noD  si  porgeva  H  calice :  ma  non  Ai  per6 
fiiuno  di  quei  preti  tortiati  oir  obbedienza  che 
havevano  in  cura  le  ohiese  recoociliate  il 
quaie  bavesse  Tanimo  di  porgere  la  sola 
specie  del  pane  in  faccia  degli  heretici  ehe 
fi^uentavano  dette  chiese:  eino  che  il 
eancelliere  Plateisdiede  intrepidamente  prin- 
cipio  a  questa  santa  impress  nella  parrocchia 
dt  tian  Martino,  come  di  sopra  si  ^  notato. 
D  quale  uso  introdotto  poi  a  laude  di  Dio  neil* 
tthre  chiese  si  oeserva  con  intera  quiete, 
ancorche  mi  habbiano  in  cio  dato  assai  che 
fare  i  politicL  Perciocehe  vedendosi  gli 
heretici  svauito  il  disegno  &Uo  di  dovere  in 
ogni  mode  coaseguire  da  veri  sacertkiti  cat- 
tolici il  santissimo  Sacramento  sotio  Tuna  e 
l^tltre  specie,  bahbero  Tanno  passato  10^ 
iri0staada.politiai:  e  ^pialuaqM  wmmhi  eett 


loro  si  temieeseRk,  a  me  per  ades»o  non  ia^ 
porta  riferirld :  bastacheeslorseroDiialettiera 
del  principe  Liechtestain,  che  all*  hora  si 
trovava  qui,  in  virtilh  delta  quale,  come  as 
fosse  per  ordine  di  8aa  M^,  chiamando  i  diw 
parrochi  della  madonna  del  Tein  e  di  Saalo 
Enrico,  stati  gi^  predicanti,  oomandarono  kro 
che  nella  solennitii  della  posqua  porgressero 
indifibrentemente  a  (^*  ono,  di  qiuJunqoe 
rito  fosse,  la  ooramunione  sotto  Tuna  e  rahra 
specie.  Coin  il  giovedi  in  cnoa  dotiiini  per 
mera  perfidia  di  detti  pditici  nelia  chiesa 
del  Tein  fu  commessa  grandissima  abomina- 
tione,  ricevendo  il  venerabile  corpo  dri  ag* 
nore  cooaacrato  sotto  le  due  specie  del  pane 
e  del  vino  da  legittinK)  sacerdote  piii  di  mills 
scellerati  heretici,  dandosi  in  tale  guisa  per 
culpa  d*huomini  cattolici  il  santo  a  canL  A 
questo  non  mancd  il  Plateis  di  fare  Topposi* 
tione  ehe  se  li  aspettava,  ma  nieote  poti 
contro  la  temerity  loro :  onde  egli  per  8oat»> 
nere  la  prohibit ionc  del'  uso  del  calice  deti- 
ber6  fiire  auimo  e  distribuire  il  sacraraenUH 
c<nne  tre  giomi  dipoi  feee,  publicamente  aocto 
la  sola  specie  del  pane,  nella  parrochta  di 
San  Martina  Ma  havendo  io  havuto  noCitia 
di  questo  empio  attentato,  fbi  subito  a  fiime 
acerba  lamentatione  con  sua  M^,  dolendooi 
con  ogni  piii  efficace  maniem  che  i  suoi  rai- 
nistri  si  volessero  ingerire  in  quelle  cxise  chs 
concernono  la  reverenxa  verso  il  treoModo 
Sacramento  dell'  altare,  che  meraroeote  rigv- 
ardaoo  lo  spirituale  e  la  salute  dell*  anisos^ 
e  che  senza  rispetto  niuno  s'intremectevaao 
negli  affiiri  di  religione,  non  moetrando  segno 
alcuno  di  obbedienza  verso  dio  e  la  santa  me 
Romana,  della  quale  la  MaesUi  Sua  si  era 
sempre  mostrata  tanto  ossequente.  Da  che 
fuori  di  mode  commosso  i*imperatore  diede 
subito  rigid issimi  ordini  a  detti  politici,  accA 
lasciassero  la  cura  delle  cose  ecclesiastiehe  e 
di  religione  agli  huomini  di  chiesa,  faceads 
loro  grave  riprensione  per  la  temeritik  coin- 
messa :  onde  essi  gagliardamente  si  incitaroM 
contro  di  me  e  del  Plateis,  come  quelli  da 
quali  si  persuasero  easere  proceduto  il  tab* 
buffo  &ttoU  da  iSoa  M^:  et  oltre  al  mioao- 
ciare  asprameate  il  Plateis,  non  si  asteoMvs 
dal  manonnettare  anche  I'antorit^  uiia,  iasi- 
nnando  a  nionsr  areivescovo  che  egli  s^io  hob 
li  mostravo  sopra  cio  special  br^  di  Sua 
Beat"«,  non  Ibsse  tenuto  ad  obbedtrmi  m  ana 
cosa  di  tanto  relievo  come  il  sopprisoere  kt 
Praga  I'uso  del  oali^ :  e  noa  tralasciaiido  di 
sollevare  i  preditti  parrochi  e  tiirli  aaiiBS^ 
persuadendo  loro  che  non  havessero  Uraece 
alcuno  di  me  ne  dell'  areivescovo,  perche  dal 
goverao  politico,  al  quale  in  quel  regno  per 
antiquato  stile  devono  soggiacere  gli  ecelesi- 
astiche,  sariano  sempre  protetti  e  sostenotii 
operarono  che  il  ciurato'del  Tein  faceads 
nuova  prevarioatione  si  ridusse  in  apei«a 
disubhidiensa,  e  prese  ardire  di  predieara  al 
pepglo  che  oob  velcsea  tollegag»ehe  i  j 
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cits  miravaiio  tirmnefi^ire  il  totto,  H  to^^i- 
aasero  Vum  del  calice,  e  pregaseero  dio  per 
lui  vero  difentore  del  peterno  aotico  rito :  di 
flBodo  che  qnel  vo\go  feoe  uo  poco  di  tomulto, 
rappreMntandoei  quella  aera  sino  aJ  mimeiD 
di  mille  alia  caao  di  detto  enrato  come  in  sua 
dileaa.  II  ehe  vennto  a  mia  notitia,  cavai 
ffibtto  da  Saa  H^  Cesarea  isdignalioBe  e 
•omandaraento  che  il  dette  prete  foase  aiibito 
-arrestato  e  conae^ato  a  mons^  arcipeacoro : 
come  fa  aeoza  diJatioae  aicumi  eaegnito:  e 
quel  popolok  che  prima  ai  era  mostrato  oosi 
ardente  per  la  aua  indefmiti^,  non  fece  motive 
alcnno,  perche  b  ?edeaae  condurre  prigione 
in  faccia  del  giomo  e  di  tuUa  hi  genta.  Et 
fif^lj  dopo  alcune  aettiroane  di  oarcere  ae  ne 
mori  dentro  di  quella,  aupplendoei  alia  cura 
di  detta  ehieaat  che  ^  la  princlpale  di  terra 
▼ecchia,  con  altro  parroco  cattolico  e  con  la 
predica  del  canonieo  Rottna,  so^rgetto  inaigne 
per  dottriiia  e  zelo,  il  quale  amminiatra  tutta- 
via  que^ta  carica  con  molto  profitto  e  con 
mndiaaimo  concono  eoai  di  cattolici  come  di 
keritici,  i  quail  Tolentieri  aaeoltanole  prediahe 
di  queato  buon  aaceidote  per  la  ana  efficaoe  e 
grata  ouuiiera  di  dire.'* 

[On  learning  from  the  lettera  and  papers 
sent  me  the  riewa  of  the  aacred  congregation 
ef  the  holjT  office,  I  reaolved  to  forbid  the  cup 
altogether,  and  no  longer  to  listen  to  the  idle 
talk  or  the  prayera  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
aaid  klngdoin,  arguhig,  that  had  they  been 
diapoaed  to  be  obedient  aona  of  the  holy 
church,  thoy  would  in  this,  aa  in  every  other 
jnatter,  have  walked  in  concert  with  the  reat 
of  the  catholic  body ;  whereaa  if  they  relbaed 
Id  give  op  this  abuae,  which  has  been  rooted 
even  in  catholic  minda  by  the  pretended  con- 
eeaaion  of  Piooa  IV.,  it  muat  be  held  aa  a  aign 
€i  prkie  and  obettn^cy,  aa  a  token  that  they 
were  not  true  catholica.  Accordingly,  put- 
ting aaide  every  other  consideration  and 
alarm  suggeated  by  politicians,  who  appre- 
hended inaurreotiona  and  irremediable  mia- 
«hte<a  from  thia  innovation,  I  gave  ordera  to 
all  the  pariah  priests,  forbidding  them  to  offer 
the  wine  to  anv  one,  and  eomnmnding  them, 
if  any  one  called  for  the  two  kinds,  to  aak 
him  if  he  was  a  catbolic,  and  if  he  declared 
himaelf  auch,  to  proclaim  to  him  the  neeeaaity 
of  Bubmitttng  to  the  Roman  ritual,  which 
excladea  the  laity  from  participation  in  the 
cup.  jlJpon  thia,  many  who. were  not  affected 
with  true  zeal  persisted  in  their  obatinacy, 
not  commufiicaling  in  either  the  one  form  or 
the  other,  whilst  we  equally  persevered  in  our 
ooarae,  not  offering  the  cup:  nevertheleaa 
there  was  not  one  of  thoae  prieats  who  had 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  who  had  the 
core  of  the  reconcile  churches,  who  would 
iiave  had  the  courage  to  offer  the  bread 
mngly  in  the  Stce  of  the  heretics  who  fre- 
quented the  aaid  chureheai  had  not  the 
TcMnf^MflT  PKtftif  intirnirilw  coouiMficed  this 


hdy  enterprise  in  St.  Martin^a  pariah,  as 
haa  been  above  stated.  Thia  usage  being 
afterwards  introduced  to  the  honour  af  God 
into  the  other  churches,  waa  retained  in  them 
with  perfect  quiet,  although  atateamen  gave 
me  trouble  enough  in  the  matter.  For  the 
heretics,  seeing  themselves  entirely  baffled 
in  their  design  of  forcing  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  by  genuine 
catiiolic  priests,  had  racoorae  in  the  past  year, 
1623,  to  statesmen ;  but  what  measures  they 
adopted  with  them  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me 
to  rt port.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  extort- 
ed from  prince  Lichtenstein,  who  was  then 
there,  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which,  as  though 
it  were  by  order  of  his  majesty,  sumrmoning  &b 
two  parish  priests  of  our  Ijidy  of  Tein  and  Si. 
Henry,  vrho  were  already  preaching,  they  com- 
manded them,  that  in  the  solemnities  of  iCaster 
they  riiould  present  indiffS»rent)y  to  every  ooe, 
to  whatever  ritual  he  belonged,  the  coramo- 
nion  in  both  kinds.  Thus,  on  Thursday,  in 
coma  domini  tbere  was  committed  a  monstrous 
abomination  in  the  church  of  Tein,  hy  the 
rank  perfidy  of  the  said  politicians,  the 
venerable  body  of  the  Lord,  consecrated 
under  the  two  forms  of  bread  and  wine 
by  the  legitimate  priest,  being  received 
by  more  than  a  thousand  wicki^  heretica, 
the  hdy  thing  being  thus  flung  to  the  do^B 
through  the  ffiult  of  catholic  men.  Plateis 
failed  not  to  make  the  opposition  to  this  that 
was  to  be  expected  of  him,  but  nothing  could 
avail  against  their  audacity :  hence  to  uphold 
the  prohibition  of  the  cup  he  determined  to  take 
courage  and  distribute  the  sacrament,  as  he  did 
three  days  afterwards,  publicly  in  the  form  of 
the  bread  alone  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin. 
But  I,  having  had  notice  of  this  impious  at- 
tempt, immediately  addressed  a  keen  remon- 
strance to  his  majesty,  complaining  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  hia  ministers  should 
think  of  thrusting  themselves  into  those  mat- 
ters which  concerned  the  awful  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  which  related  purely  to  spiritual 
matters  and  the  weal  of  souls,  and  that  with- 
out the  least  reverence  they  interfered  in  aiP 
fairs  of  religion,  showing  no  sign  of  obedience 
to  God  and  to  the  holy  Roman  see,  to  which 
his  utajesty  had  always  proved  so  obsequious. 
The  emperor  beinff  excecniingly  moved  by  this, 
gave  the  most  strict  orders  to  the  said  states- 
men, enjoining  them  to  leave  the  a&irs  of 
the  church  and  of  religion  to  churchmen,  and 
severely  reproving  them  fcnr  the  indecency 
they  hadcommitt^.  In  consequence  of  this 
they  were  violently  excited  against  me  and 
Plateis,  as  thinking  us  the  wiginators  of  the 
rebuff"  they  had  received  from  his  majesty; 
and  besides  rudely  threatening  Plateis,  they 
did  not  abstain  from  assailing  my  author i^ 
too,  insinuating  to  the  archbishop,  that  unless 
I  ^wed  him  a  special  brief  of  the  pope  to 
thate&ct9hft.«aaiiot  bound  to  obey  main  a 
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matter  of  soeh  weigfat  aa  the  aupprewiop  or 
the  use  of  the  cup  in  Praffue :  ana  not  omit- 
ting^ to  ttir  op  the  afbrenid  pariah  priests,  and 
to  encourage  them,  penoading  them  that 
thej  need  have  no  fear  of  me  or  of  the  arch- 
bishop, becaose  they  would  always  be  upheld 
and  inrotected  by  the  government,  to  which 
by  ancient  usage  ecclettastics  were  bound  to 
submission  in  that  kingdom,  they  bright  it 
about  that  the  curate  c?  Tein,  prevaricating 
anew,  broke  into  open  disobedience,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  vehemently  to  the  people  that 
tney  should  not  suflSsr  the  cathdics,  who  had 
a  mind  to  tyrannize  in  everything,  to  deprive 
them  of  tliie  use  of  the  cup,  and  that  they 
should  pray  to  God  for  him  Uie  true  defender 
of  the  antique  ritual  of  their  fiUhers:  so  that 
the  populace  made  some  tumult,  assembling 
that  evening  to  the  number  (^  a  thousand  at 
the  house  of  the  said  curate,  as  if  to  defend 
him.  When  this  was  made  known  to  me,  I 
immediately  obtained  from  hb  imperial  ma- 
jesty his  indignant  ord^s  that  the  said  priest 
should  be  instantly  arrested  and  consigned  to 
the  archbish<H> ;  this  was  done  without  any 
delay ;  and  the  populace,  which  at  first  had 
shown  so  much  eagerness  for  his  impunity, 
never  moved,  but  saw  him  taken  to  prison  m 
the  &ce  of  day  and  of  all  men.  lliere,  after 
some  weeks'  imprisonment,  he  died,  and  his 
place  in  the  curacy  of  that  church,  which  is 
the  principal  one  of  Old  Land,(1)  was  filled 
up  by  another  catholic  priest,  and  by  the 

S reaching  of  the  canon  Rottua,  an  individual 
istinguished  for  doctrine  and  zeal,  who  still 
discharges  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
advantftfe,  and  is  attended  by  a  vast  con< 
course  both  of  catholics  and  heretics,  who 
gladly  listen  to  the  preaching  of  that  good 
fMriest,  by  reason  of  his  efficacious  and  attrac- 
tive eloquence.] 
3.  General  proceedings. 
"Pei/decreto  di  Sua  M**  in  conformitii 
delle  risolutioni  press  nella  conmgatione 
prefoti  tenuU  in  Vienna  si  sono  dipoi  rifor- 
mate  tntte  le  citt^  del  regno,  cacciando  da 
esse  e  da  loro  contomi  li  ministri  e  predicanti 
hereticL  In  ciascuna  di  esse  oltre  il  parroco 
si  sono  messi  il  capitano,  il  giudice,  U  primate 
del  consiglio  et  un  cancelliere  cattolico,  res- 
taodone  in  etemo  bandito  Pesercitio  heretico 
havendo  I'imperatore  per  prova  conoeciuto, 
coir  esempio  della  fedelt&  di  Budueis  e  con 
la  perfidia  di  quasi  tutte  le  altre,  quanto  im- 

S)rti  che  le  ciitk  siano  heretiche  o  caUoliche. 
t  ancorche  il  principe  Liechtestain  soprase- 
desse  gi^  dalla  incominciata  riforma  rispetto 
a  gran  romori  che  si  sp^rgevano  del  disgusto 
di  SasBonia,  poi  la  proeegui,  havendogliene  io 
fktto  reiterare  Tordine :  ma  per6  se  li  soepeee 
circa  li  circoli  di  £^  e  Culma  per  essere 
conti^ui  alia  Sassonia  e  pretendersi  che  la 
proprieti  loro  sia  dell'  imperio  e  non  della 
corona  di  Bohemia.    Coo  tutto  cid  lesta  per ' 


ancofa  nei  regno  qatikhe  predkurte  . 
da  baroni  heretici  o  da  pooo  booiii  cattolici,  e 
particdarmente  ne  sono  nd  circolo  di  Lnifc- 
meris  spalleggiati  da  nn  barone  cutteJiws  eks 
profossando  grande  strettesm  e  ftateHawi 
con  I'elettore  di  flsssonis  si  persuade  &rii  in 
questa  manisra  cosa  gratissima  :  et  bafindo> 
lo  io  esortato  a  cacciMi  e  fitttogiioM  parisit 
ancora  da  altri,  ha  promeseo  mandarli  via*  aa 
dubito  che  ritenuto  dalla  mo^iey  ^le  6  hen^ 
tica,  non  vorra  fiurlo  se  non  foraOameate.  Ne 
sono  anco  rimasti  in  quelle  citt^  nelle  qualisi 
trovano  acquartierate  militie  hereticfae,  bob 
havendo  voluto  li  commissaii  regj  oapotst  col 
riformarli  a  periodo  di  tumulto :  ma  borachs 
i  sospetti  di  guerra  vanno  scemando,  si  dsia 
licenza  alii  soldati  heretici,  owero  ee  li  a»> 
segneranno  altri  ouartieri,  acci6  habbia  In»> 
glK>  la  riforma.  Ne  resta  uno  ancotm  adk 
citti  di  Kuttembergh,  scusando  il  principe  £ 
Liechtestain  di  non  poter  eacciarloi,  p^^ 
quegli  huomini  non  vonebbero  poi  lavonit 
nelle  miniere  che  ivi  sono :  tnttavia  col  riftoi^ 
no  dell*  imperatore  a  Praga  spero  in  dio  che 
si  rimediai^  da  ogni  cosa.  Nd  devo  tntaaei- 
are  che  nel  mio  passtggio  da  Barisbona  a 
Praga,  havendo  traversato  una  mn  parte  del- 
la Bohemia,  e  cost  da  Praga  a  Y  ienna  bo  ti»> 
vato  in  ogni  luogo  la  riforma  efibttoata,  eooeU 
toche  nella  citU  di  Jaromir,  dove  eranoia 
alloggio  alcune  fanterie  del  colonnello  duet 
di  Sassonia :  ma  dipm  ho  mandato  stretto  er- 
dine  di  Sua  Maest^  aocid  sia  rifiMinatm,  et  ■ 
ciascuna  di  esse  citti  s'istruiseano  i  fi^liaoi 
nella  dottrina  chrisUana,  insegnandoseli  ofare 
in  lingua  latina. 

**&ao  state  soUo  rigide  pene  pcnhifaita 
dentro  e  e  fuori  di  Praga  le  conventicle  d^ 
li  heretici,  sotto^alunque  {nretesto  le  froes- 
sero,  la  qual  commissione  fii  data  mold  dm 
addietro  a  mia  richiesta :  ma  non  oatante  cbe 
io  piii  vdte  n'habtna  redamato  cd  g^oiveiBodi 
Praea,  non  era  stata  mai  eseguita. 

*«  Dal  senato  della  citt^  di  Pra^  d 
levati  tutti  gli  heretici,  supfdendo  i  kvo  i 
ghi  di  persone  cattdiche,  e  se  li  d  tdta 
essentiale  autoriUk,  lasciandogliene  adam 
qoalche  apparenze  ndle  cose  che  noo  aeno  di 
molto  rilievo,  annullando  in  specie  totti  liov 
vilegj  pregiudiciali  alia  rehgioiie  catlowa 
concessi  da  re  passati,  potendo  beniasimo  fitfto 
I'imperatore  hav^idod  per  fbrsad'armi  r^fos- 
dsgnato  questo  regno  gi&  apertamente  ribd- 
latoeelL  L'accademia  o  cdi^gio  di  Carlo  I? 
a  gloria  divina  e  della  relig^e  cattolica  m  4 
restituita  alia  sua  primiera  istitutione  aoCto  la 
cura  de'  padri  Gesuiti,  li  qudi  hanno  anena 
la  sopraintendenza  di  tutte  le  scode  dd  reg- 
no, et  a'  medesimi  I'usare  dOigenza  cbe  bob  si 
stampino  e  vendano  libri  oontran  alia  veriti 
cattolica,  essendosi  sottoposti  alia  lofo  censan. 
i  librarj  e  gli  stampaton.  Si  e  havnto  intor> 
no  alia  pr^etta  accadania  qiudche  diflicoki, 
vdeodoeisi  depatare  on  piesideBte  kioo^  il 
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cbe  da  me  wm  veniva  bene  inteso,  ma  final- 
mente  spero  che  Buk  laaciata  qoesta  cura  a 
nKHdsr  arciyescoYo,  pretendeDdo  egli  per  sooi 
antkhi  privilegi  eeser  cancelliero  del  regno. 

**  Alia  casa  de*  poveri  iatitaita  in  Praga  da 
Ferdinando  Terao  si  eono  di  piii  aflsegnati  4 
m.  talleri  annni :  onde  si  d  accrescinto  il  na- 
mere  lore  da  ottanta,  cbe  prima  ri  aene  ali< 
mentavano,  fino  a  ducenta  A  padri  Gesuiti 
si  eono  dati  per  una  volta  20  mila  talleri  da 
•penderai  neUa  fabbrica  del  loro  coUeffio :  et 
in  qoesto  non  d  occ<»80  cbe  si  impie^^ino  li 
miei  ufficj,  non  bavendo  biaoffno  di  alcun  mex- 
ao  appresso  dell'  iroperatore  revidenti  utility 
cbe  dalle  loro  attioni  ai  traggona  Per  aagu 
mento  dell'  entrate  capitolari  della  cattedrale 
flono  Btati  aasegnati  beni  cbe  rendono  6  m. 
talleri  annui  e  per  le  arcbiepiscopali  24  mila : 
ma  percbe  questi  beni  aono  aasai  gaasti  e  ro- 
▼inati,  monaignore  arciveecovo  desidera  rite- 
nersi  per  qiMilcbe  tempo  il  roonsr  d'Ossegg, 
aflBeg[nato  gik  alia  menaa  arcbiepiscopale  tot* 
to  Ridolfo  in  vece  della  pensicme  camerale 
cbe  veniva  difficilmente  pagata.  Nell'  arbi- 
trio  di  monsignor  arciveeco? o  ai  ^  ripoeta  la 
povinciadelle  parroccbie  di  Praga  e  di  tntto 
i]  regno,  etiam  cbe  prima  foeoero  poraedute  da 
ngnori  particolah  cbe  erano  totti  ribelli,  ea- 
mdoei  riaerbato  I'imperatore  questo  ins,  men- 
ire  ai  80D0  venduti  li  beni  di  eaei  ribelli,  ba- 
vendosi  ancbe  bavntoriguardo  cbe  per  molte 
legbe  intomo  a  Praga  aiano  totti  oomprati  da 
cattolicL" 

[By  decree  of  bia  majeaty,  in  conformity 
witb  tbe  reeolutiona  adopted  by  tbe  aforettid 
congregation  bold  in  Vienna,  all  tbe  towns  in 
tbe  kingdom  were  fubsequently  rdbrmed, 
and  tbe  beretic  ministera  and  preachen  were 
driyen  out  from  tbem  and  from  tbe  snrround- 
ing  districts.  In  eacb  of  tbem,  besides  tbe 
catbolic  priest,  tbere  were  placed  tbe  captain, 
tbe  judge,  tbe  president  of  tbe  council,  and  a 
cbancefior,  all  catbolic,  tbe  heretical  worabip 
being  baaisbed  from  tiiem  foreyer;  for  the 
emperor  bad  learned  by  experience,  from  the 
example  of  the  fidelity  of  Budueis,  and  tbe 
perfiinr  of  almost  all  others,  bow  important  a 
consideration  it  was  whether  tbe  towns  were 
heretic  or  catholic.  And  although  prince 
Licbtenstein,  who  bad  already  fiillen  off  from 
the  reform  that  had  begun,  in  consequence  of 
reports  spread  of  tbe  great  displeasure  con- 
ceiyed  by  Saxony,  afterwards  prosecuted  it 
upon  my  causing  Uie  order  to  be  repeated  to 
hmi ;  still  he  was  in  suspense  about  it  as  re- 
ffarded  the  circles  of  £gra  and  Culma,  as  be- 
ing contiguous  to  Saxony,  and  pretending  that 
thc^  belonged  to  the  empire  and  not  to  tbe 
crown  of  Bohemia.  The  upshot  of  all  tbia  is, 
that  there  still  remain  in  the  kingdom  some 
preachers  protected  hj  the  beretic  barons  or 
by  bad  catholics,  and  in  particular  there  are 
some  of  them  in  tbe  circle  <^  Leitmeriz  back- 
ed by  a  catholic  baiont  wfacv  ptofossing  great 


intimacy  and  fraternity  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  feels  assured  of  greatly  pleasing  him 
in  this  way.  Upon  my  exhorting  him  to  ex- 
pel them,  and  making  others  also  speak  to 
him  to  the  same  purpose,  he  promised  he 
would  send  tbem  away;  but  I  doubt  that, 
prevented  by  his  wife,  who  is  a  beretic,  he 
will  not  be  induced  to  do  so  otherwise  than 
l^  force.  Preachers  baye  also  renmined  in 
those  towns  where  there  are  heretic  troops 
quartered,  the  royal  commissioners  not  haying 
been  willing  to  incur  tbe  danger  of  riotB  bf 
refinrming  Uiem :  but  now  that  tbe  prospect 
of  war  is  passing  away,  tbe  heretic  soldiers 
will  be  disbanded,  or  they  will  be  assigned 
other  quarters,  so  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  reforma  One  still 
remains  in  the  town  of  Kuttemberg,  prince 
Licbtenstein  alleging  in  his  excuse  that  be 
cannot  expel  him,  as  in  that  case  tbe  people 
would  not  work  in  tbe  mines  at  that  place: 
nevertheless,  on  tbe  return  of  the  emperor  to 
Prague,  I  trust  in  God  that  eyerything  will 
be  remedied.  I  must  not  omit  to  mentiont 
that  in  my  journey  from  Ratisbon  to  Prague, 
having  passed  through  a  great  part  of  Bohe- 
mia, imd  likewise  on  my  way  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  I  found  the  reform  accomplished  ia 
every  place,  except  in  the  towncSf  Jaromb, 
where  tbere  were  in  garrison  some  infimtry 
under  tbe  cdonel  duke  of  Saxony ;  but  since 
then  I  have  sent  strict  orders  from  his  maiea- 
ty  that  the  town  should  be  reformed :  and  in 
ever;^  one  of  these  towns  the  young  people 
are  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  are 
taught  to  pray  in  the  Latin  language. 

[The  conventidea  of  the  heretics  have  been 
prohibited,  under  every  pretence  whatevert 
twth  within  and  without  Prague;  the  order 
was  given  many  months  since  at  my  request : 
but  notwithstanding  that  I  frequently  de- 
manded its  enforcement  ci  the  governor  <^ 
Prague,  it  was  never  carried  into  effect 

[All  the  heretics  have  been  removed  from 
the  senate  of  the  city  of  Prague,  their  places 
being  supplied  by  catholica,  and  they  have 
been  deprived  of  all  easential  authoriU,  no- 
thing being  left  them  but  some  show  of  inflo- 
uence  in  matters  of  no  great  consequence ; 
and  all  the  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  catho- 
lic religion  grantod  by  former  kin^  have 
been  formally  annulled,  a  thing  wmch  the 
emperor  waa  in  a  very  good  eoMition  to  do^ 
having  reconquered  the  kingdonl  which  waa 
in  q>en  rebellion  by  i^ce  of  arma.  The  aca- 
demy or  college  of  Charles  IV.  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  primitive  principles  of  tbe  insti- 
tution, to  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  catholic 
religion,  under  the  care  of  the  Jeauit  &tber% 
who  have  also  tbe  superintendance  of  all  the 
schools  in  tbe  kingdom,  and  they  are  also 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  no  hooka 
ccmtrary  to  catbolic  truth  are  printed  or  aold, 
booksellera  and  printers  being  subjected  to 
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their  ceDmniiip.  There  ham  been  some  diffi- 
eolty  with  reepect  to  the  ifti^  aeaderay,  a  lay 
president  bein^  propeaed  for  it  whom  I  did 
not  approve  of;  but  finally  I  hope  that  this 
charge  will  be  left  to  the  archbifhop,  who  lays 
claim  on  acconnt  of  hia  aneieot  privileges  to 
he  chancel lorof  the  kin^om. 

[There  has  been  assigned  to  the  poor  house 
ifcunded  in  Prague  by  Ferdinand  I^if.  a  fur- 
thevsuro  of  four  thousand  dollars  yearly,  so 
that  the  nnmber  of  persons  snpperted  by  the 
establishenient  has  been  ificreased  from 
eighty  to  two  hondred.  The  Jesuit  Oitheps 
have  been  given  in  one  sum  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  expend  on  the  buildtn?  of  their  col* 
lege :  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  my  in- 
terference with  respect  to  this  institution,  the 
evident  utility  arising  from  the  acts  of  the 
fiithers  needing  no  mediator  between  them 
and  the  emperor.  For  the  augmentation  of 
the  chapter  revenues  of  the  cathedral,  there 
have  been  assigned  estates  yielding  six  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly^  and  for  the  archiepisco- 
pal,  twenty-foiir  thousand ;  but  as  these  esUtes 
Are  considerably  injured  and  decayed,  the 
erchbishop  wishes  for  some  time  to  beep  mon- 
eignor  d^Ossegg,  now  assigned  to  the  afchi- 
episcopal  revenue  under  Ridolfo,  instead  ef  the 
treasury  pension  which  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  paying.  The  province  of  the  parishes  of 
Prague  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  been 
placed  again  at  the  disposal  of  the  archbishop, 
whereas  they  were  formerly  possessed  by  lords 
who  were  all  rebels,  the  emperor  having 
teserved  that  right  to  himself;  whilst  the 
estates  of  these  cebels  have  been  sold,  it  hav- 
ing also  been  seen  to,  that  in  accordance  with 
many  laws  relating  to  Prague  they  diould  be 
all  (Hirchased  by  catholics.] 

109.  JUimiione  mils  S^  Ji  N.  S^pofa  Vr- 
bono  VUL  i%lU  com  appmrtenenH  alia 
nuniitUwra  di  CoUmis  per  Mr  Montoriu 
veseovo  di  NicoBtro  rttonuUo  ntmtio  di 
quelle  parti  Parmo  di  N.  S^  1624«— 
[Report  made  to  pope  Urbaa  VIII.  of  the 
nunciature  to  Cologne  disehar^  by  M' 
Jtfontono,  bishop  of  Nkastro.] 

Ifoatorio  arrived  to  Germany  in  the  midst 
•f  the  disorders  of  war.  He  sets  forth  the 
danger  in  which  the  catholics  would  have  been 
flaoed  if  Mausfeld,  who  commanded  the  Upper 
Ebine  fromStrasburg  to  Mains,  and^the  bishop 
of  Halberstadt,  who  was  master  of  Westphalia, 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  junction  with 
Baden  Duriach.  But  all  these  lead^v  were 
defeated.  He  then  describes  the  advantages 
that  had  accsued  from  these  victories,  and  the 
flondition  at  which  the  German  church  had 
arrived. 

The  coQiit^*-refonnation  had  again  set  in 
in  full  force  in  Fulda :  ibe  catholic  party  had 
nade itn  way  hrte  Qanahri^k aath  theaidof 


the  iirfhnta  anithearnqref  tfie  Liga;  in  Mm- 
den  th<*y  had  hopes  of  making  an  arehdnlBS 
their  bishop ;  in  Bretnen,  too,  special  miiisiiNB 
had  laboured  to  induce  the  members  of  the 
chapter  to  elect  a  catholic  coadjutor,  but  a 
Danish  prince  had  been  siiccessftil  on  this 
occasioii.  The  nnncio  hoped,  however,  that 
toleration,  at  least,  vronld  be  granted  to  tlie 
catholic  religion  in  all  the  Hans  towns ;  it  ae- 
peared  to  hitu  that  the  emperor  could  directly 
command  it,  particularly  as  these  towns  deriv- 
ed great  advantages  fkom  the  Spsnish  and 
Portuguese  trade.  A  church  was  already 
opened  in  Altrnia,  from  which  there  was  rooeh 
to  be  expected  for  the  North,  **  per  potere  ia 
qaalche  tempo  fondarsi  un  seminario,  onde 
posaino  pigliarsi  operaj,  dopo  dhe  ana  imp 
appreso  la  lingua  Danica  e  Norvegica^  per  ri- 
dnrre  al  lame  della  vera  fode  <|aei  pofinli  pit 
settentrionali*'  [promising  the  possibility  of 
some  time  or  other  fotinding  a  seminary, 
whence  labourers  may  be  procured,  whoi,  a^ 
they  shall  have  learned  the  f)aniKh  and  Nor- 
wegian languages,  may  briner  those  mnre  nor- 
thern nations  to  the  light  of  the  tme  fttth.] 

Along  with  this  progress  Montorio  thonrtt 
an  internal  reform  of  tt^  German  church  indis- 
pensable. The  prelates  dressed  like  layraen, 
and  did  not  sortinle  to  go  to  the  wars ;  conca> 
binage  prevailee  quite  openly,  and  once  the 
nuncio^  prevented  one  Homberg,  an  otherwiK 
very  proper  candidate,  iVom  obtaining  the 
bishopric  of  Wtb*zburg  on  account  of  this  ^«lt 
The  German  bishops  too  th<mght  IrttYe  of  the 
pope ;  they  appointed  to  vacancies  in  the  le- 
aerved  months,  and  they  presumed  to  do  many 
illegitimate  things  through  their  oHicefv. 
«^  I&pensano  ne'  gradi  matrimooiati  prohibili, 
ad  secros  ordines  et  beneficia  vacate,  super 
defectu  natalhtm,  ooneedono  extra  tempoii, 
dispensano  super  defbctu  atatis,  anche  taleoKa 
hannodispensatocon  persons  institute  inttCfii 
di  prender  moglie."  [They  grent  dispeme- 
tions  to  marry  within  the  forbidden  degrees, 
for  holy  orders  nnd  vacant  benefiees,  aepia 
defeeta  nataliam,  they  grant  oonceseione  extra 
tempera,  they  give  dispensations  with  regaid 
to  deficiency  of  age,  and  they  have  even  at 
times  granted  dispensations  to  persona  in  holy 
orders  to  marry.]  They  styled  themeelvss 
bishops  by  GodV  grace,  without  any  nientian 
of  the  apostcdie  see,  and  treated  their  eede- 
siastical  possessions  almost  as  thoi^h  they 
were  their  private  property.  Things  were  no 
better  in  the  convents.  The  abbots  conduolsd 
themselves  like  absolute  k>rds.  In  the  towoi 
there  was  nothing^  but  be^ueting  and  mised 
societies  ef  men  and  women :  in  the  conntiy 
convents  they  followed  the  chase,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  dogs  snd  huntsmen. 

The  nuncio  would  willingly  have  set  a  va- 
ferm  imfoot,  bat  he  was  prevented  by  conta- 
gions diseases^  the  diserdersof  wanaodpoii- 
tioal< 
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H»  tfMttf  also  very  aUy  of  the  Imtler.  1 
have  Qot  been  able  to  admit  into  the  text  aU 
he  says  of  the  transfer  of  the  electorate»  and 
will  therefore  quote  it  here. 

**  Possono  esser  note  a  8.  lieat°o  le  coae  all' 
hora  occorse,  ed  io,  benche  mi  fbosero  gionti 
asmi  tardi  i  brevi  c^  mi  roandava  papa  Gre- 
gorio»  acdocohe  intervenissi  alia  dieta  per  ta(e 
•fl^tto  aduaata  in  Ratisbona,  mi  moesi  mondi- 
Beno  nel  maggior  rigore  detr  invemo  con 
grand iadimespese,  diingi  e  periooli  per  com- 
parirvi:  ^  eondottomi  sine  ad  Herbipoli  ck 
Hiinistri  di  S.  S^  e  da  principi  elettori  ivi  con- 
gregatif  a  qtiali  avevo  date  avviso  della  mia 
mossa,  mi  fu  significato  non  esser  piOi  neces- 
aaria  la  mia  persona,  poiche  la  donclusione  del 
negotio  era  ritardata  da  piti  alta  cagione  che 
dal  mancanienlo  del  conaenso  de'  principi  ivi 
adunati^  e  che  il  vedersi  ivi  compariti  tanti 
niniatri  apoetolici  h&vrebbe  accreaciute  le  dif- 
iicolii,  mettendoai  in  geloasia  li  protestanti, 
come  che  quelia  traslatione  fu  trattat^  piu 
tosto  come  materia  di  religione  che  di  statu. 
Mi  rimasi  percid  d'andarvi^  tanto  pii^  che  il 
Magontino,  ohe  come  degano  del  coli^o  elet> 
toraie  era  quasi  arbitro  del  negotio,  praticato 
da  me  alouni  inasi  prima«  stava  coatante  nelP 
ofierta  fattami  di  voler  secondare  la  mente  del 
papa  e  deil'  impetatore.  Li  depirtati  di  Tre- 
▼eri  havevano  ordioe  dal  auo  princiipe,  datoli 
a  mia  istanza,  di  non  iacostarai  dalle  delibe- 
rationi  del  Magontino  e  del  CoJoaieenae.  lo 
ooo  star6  qai  a  divisare  a  V.  BeatB®  le  difii- 
ooltli  che  incontrai  per  diaporre  il  Magontino 
a  eoosentire  a  detta  traalatiooe :  percne  hora 
diceva  abborrire  la  citt&  di  Ratiaboaa  come  d* 
aria  oemica  alia  ana  aanit^  hora  diceva  tro* 
varai  eaaoato  di  deeari  e  da  non  potere  sup- 
pUre  aiie  apese  che  ivi  gli  aaria  convenntodi 
fiire,  hora  che  il  negotio  non  era  maturo^  non 
evendoei  il  codsenaodi  Spagnae  di  Saasonia, 
hora  teineva  le  minacee  del  re  d'lughiiterm, 
di  Dania  e  di  altri  aettarj,  hora  afformava  che 
^ella  traaktione  havrebbe  accesa  nnom  e 
piu  cruda  guerra  in  Gennanta,  con  danao  evi- 
deiite  della  religione'  cattoiioa,  meatre  i  prin- 
cipi eotfietfiasticii  ehe  havevano  portato  iao 
all*  bora  e  dovevano  portare  per  i'av  venire  il 
MO,  esausli  per  le  eontributioni  passate  alia 
i^a,  spogiiati  d*agni  loro  havere  dalF  ioao- 
leoze  e  rubamenti  non  raeno  de*  noetri  che  de' 
nemici  noldati,  uoo  solo  non  potevanone  have- 
vano mode  di  apparecchiarsi  a  ouova  guerra, 
ma  erano  ridotti  ad  estremita  tali  che  emno 
eoBtrettt  licentiare  le  proprie  famiglie  a  vivere 
qoaai  privatamente :  non  lasciva  di  porre  in 
coosideratione  il  duca  di  Noeburgh,  come  pii^ 
prosainio  di  sangne  al  palatino,  la  cui  persona 
non  havrebbe  recata  tanta  gelosia  a  protea- 
tanti,  che  temeano  la  grandezza  del  Eivaro^  a 
eai  conforme  le  coatituiioni  imperiali  aecoodo 
la  bolhi  aurea  come  a  piu  prossimo  doveasi 
qoella  digniti,  nella  qnaie  il  niedesmio  duca 
haveva  proieistalo  non  voiere  coQAeatura  noo 


air  nltiRio  spirito  che  altri  fbase  a  m  preferito : 
basta  che  in  qu&ttro  o  cinque  giorni  che  mi 
trattenni  con  lui  in  Acciaffembur^o,  dope 
Innghi  disoorsi  fatti  in  voce  et  in  iscritto,  ot* 
tenni  la  risolntione  che  io  desiderava.  La 
traslatione  fn  fiitta,  et  ancora  si  mantiene.  II 
palatinate  e  in  parte  occupato  dal  Bavaro,  in 
parte  da  Spagnuoli,  nd  altro  resta  al  palatino 
che  la  cittii  di  Franchinihal  deposiuta  io 
certo  tempo  in  mano  della  sereniasima  infanta 
di  Fiandra  con  concerto  del  re  Inglese. 

*'  Mentre  per  detto  negotio  io  ero  in  Acciaf- 
femburgo,  giunae  ivi  la  nuova  della  presa  di 
Adelhergh  :  et  havendo  io  gik  fatto  officio  per 
commisBione  di  Sua  S^  col  sigf'duoa  di  Bavi- 
era  per  la  libreha  Palatina  et  havendone 
havuto  offerta,  mandai  aubito  un'  espresao  al 
sigrconte  di  Tilly,  facendoli  istanza  per  la 
coDservatione  di  essa,  poiche  mi  veoiva  nfferm 
mato  per  la  qualitt^e  qaaatit4  de'  libri  oma- 
sime  manoscfitti  essere  di  vaJore  inestimabile : 
e  mi  rispose  S.  B.  che  il  tatto  era  in  poter  am 
ben  conservato  per  eaegnirne  Tordioe  del  sig* 
duca :  di  cbe  havendo  dato  conto  a  patroni^ 
havendo  esai  mandata  persona  a  pigliarlok  fb 
detta  libreria  dope  alouni  mesi  oondotta  • 
Roma.*' 

[Your  holinesa  may  be  aware  of  the  a&ing 
that  have  ocourred  up  to  this  time,  and  though 
it  was  somewhat  late  when  the  brief^  of  pope 
Gregory  reached  me,  directing  that  I  should 
attend  at  the  diet  assembled  tor  that  purpose 
in  Katiabon,  I  nevertheless  set  out  in  the 
utmost  inclemency  of  winter,  at  extreme  ex* 
penae,  pains,  and  peril ;  and  having  reached 
Berbipolif  it  was  signified  to  me  by  the  minis* 
(em  of  hta  holiness  and  the  electoral  princet 
assembled  there,  to  wiwm  I  had  announced 
my  movements,  that  there  was  no  longer  need 
of  my-  presence,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
afuir  was  delayed  by  a  graver  cause  than  the 
want  of  agreement  betweeutbe  princes  aasem* 
bled ;  and  that  the  eight  of  so  many  apostolia 
ministers  collected  there  would  but  increase 
the  difficulty,  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
protestanta,  and  aetting  them  on  auppoeing 
that  this  transference  was  treated  rather  as  a 
matter  of  religion  than  of  state.  I  abstained 
therefore  from  going' thither,  the  more  because 
the  bishop  of  Mainz,  who  as  dean  of  the  eleo» 
toral  college  was  as  it  were  the  arbiter  of  the 
business,  when  solicited  by  me  some  montha 
before,  was  resolute  in  his  pledges  to  me  that 
he  would  aecoad  the  wishes  of  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.  The  delegates  from  Trier  had 
orders  from  their  prince,  given  at  my  instancet 
not  to  dissent  from  the  bishops  of  Mainz  and 
of  Cologne.  I  will  not  pauae  here  to  enume- 
rate to  your  holiness  the  difficulties  I  met  with 
in  disposing  Mainz  to  consent  to  the  said  trans- 
lation :  for  one  time  he  aaid  he  detested  the 
city  of  Katlsbon,  the  air  of  the  place  being 
unlavoQfable  to  his  health ;  another  time  he 
said  tk»  buaineia  was  not  ripe,  the  oonaeat  gf 
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Spain  and  (^Saxony  not  having  been  announ- 
ced ;  another  time  he  feared  the  threats  of  th^ 
kings  of  England,  of  Denmark,  and  of  other 
■ectarians ;  another  time  he  alleged  that  this 
transference  would  kindle  a  new  and  more 
cruel  war  in  Germany,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  catholic  religion,  whilst  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes,  who  hitherto  had  borne,  and  for 
the  future  would  have  to  bear,  all  the  burthen, 
exhausted  by  flieir  former  contributions  to  the 
Dga,  despoiled  of  all  their  property  by  the 
insolence  and  robbery  of  our  soldiers  no  less 
tiii^n  those  of  the  enemy,  were  not  only  alto- 
gether unable  to  provide  for  a  new  war,  but 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they 
were  compelled  to  dismiss  their  own  families 
to  live  almost  privately.  He  did  not  fail  to 
suggest  the  duke  of  Neuburff,  |s  nearer  in 
\  blo^  to  the  palaUne,  and  one  who  would  not  so 
much  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  protestants, 
who  feared  the  greatness  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  to  whom,  in  conformity  with  the  im- 
perial constitutions,  according  to  the  golden 
bull,  belonged  as  the  nearest  claimant  that 
dignity,  wherein  the  said  duke  had  protested 
that  to  his  last  breath  he  would  never  suffer 
any  one  to  be  preferred  before  himtelC  Suffice 
it  to  say,  tiaX  after  four  or  five  days*  negotia- 
tion with  him  in  Aschaffenburg,  after  long  dis- 
courses by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing,  I 
elicited  the  resolution  I  desired.  The  trans- 
ference was  efiected  and  is  still  maintained. 
The  palatinate  is  in  part  occupied  by  Bavaria, 
in  part  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  nothing  remains 
to  the  palatine  but  the  city  of  Franchendal, 
deposited  for  a  certain  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  serene  infanta  of  Flanders  in  concert 
with  the  king  of  England. 

[While  I  was  in  Aschaflbnburgon  this  busi- 
ness, the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Hei- 
delberg ;  and  I  having  already  executed  the 
commission  of  his  hminess  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  respecting  the  palatine  library,  and 
having  received  the  ofibr  of  it,  inmiediately 
tent  an  express  to  count  Tilly,  entreatmg  him 
to  preserve  it ;  since  I  was  assured  that  it  was 
of  intestimable  value  both  for  the  quali^  and 
the  quantity  of  the  books  contained  in  it,  chiefly 
manuscript :  and  his  excellence  returned  me 
for  answer,  that  the  whole  was  in  his  power 
in  good  preservation,  and  at  the  duke*s  orders : 
having  reported  this  to  the  masters,  and  hav- 
ing sent  a  person  to  t^Jce  possession  of  it,  the 
said  library  was  some  months  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  Home.] 

110.  Insirtatione  a  V.  8.  Mmw  Oaraffd  vet- 
eovo  a  TVicortco  dettinato  da  if.  8.  mo 
nwUio  in  CoUmia.  26  Givgno  1624. 
[Instruction  to  monsiffnor  Cariffi^  bishop 
of  T^icahco^  nuncio  ^ect  to  Cologne.] 

LndovicoCaraA  was  M<mtorio's  suocassor : 
be  was  nuncio  at  Cok>gne  at  the 


I  that   Carlo    Caraflk   filled  that    office   at 
I  Vienna. 

The  pqpe  communicates  to  him  his  views  on 
the  afilairs  of  Qermany  in  a  very  circumetantia] 
instruction. 

He  examines  in  it  all  those  pomts  relatzng 
to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  church  which 
Montorio  had  suggested.  Seeing  tiie  great 
losses  in  revenue  and  consideratioo  the  apos- 
tolic  see  had  already  sustained,  the  noncio  was 
to  attempt  to  retrieve  them.  **  V.  S.  stia  at- 
tentissima  a  tutto  quelle  che  pu6  sostentare 
Faotoritii  apostolica  e  specialmente  procnxare 
che  da  essa  eschino  le  oovnte  provisioni  ben^ 
ficiali.'*  It  IB  worthy  of  note,  that  orders  were 
given  in  this  document  to  the  nuncio,  directly 
founded  on  the  advice  of  Minuccio  MinoocL 
For  instance,  he  is  directed  to  send  to  Rome  a 
list  of  the  Grerman  ecclesiastics  most  deeervipff 
of  promotion :  **  de*  piii  costumati,  de*  pin 
dotti,  de*  piii  nobili,  de'  meglio  appqggiati  alT 
autorit^  d'alcun  pincipe  cattolica — Coei  noi 
arerao  notizie  tali  che  soUecitamente  la  sede 
apostolica  potri  provedere  prima  che  acorra  fl 
suo  tempa**  literally  the  very  thing  reconh 
mended  by  Minucd  in  1556.  Time,  however, 
had  suggested  other  measures  likewise:  of 
these  the  most  important  was  the  associating  a 
catholic  coadjutor  with  a  bishop,  who  was 
growing  old,  m  the  lifetime  of  the  latter.  Thai 
had  already  been  done  with  the  beet  eflfect  in 
Paderbom  and  in  MiSmster. 

But  the  grand  matter  of  consideration  was 
the  further  diffhsion  of  Catholicism. 

The  Liga  was  to  be  supported  most  slrenn- 
ously;  the  nuncio  was  to  look  narrowly  to  it, 
that  every  one  paid  his  quota.  An  eodea- 
astical  society  for  the  conversion  of  proteelaBli 
had  been  founded  at  Cologne,  in  which  tht 
princes  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavana 
took  part,  and  which  possessed  ample  fimds: 
the  nuncio  was  not  to  suffer  it  to  fidl  into  de- 
cay. Some  princeW  houses  were  singled  oat 
as  offering  hopes  of^  speedy  conversioD,  parti- 
cularly iSurmstadt  and  Saxony;.  The  nnnoio 
was  to  stimulate  this  disposition.  **So  that 
these  princes  mi^t  not  withstand  the  grace 
which  God  was  willing  to  bestow  on  tfaoL" 
He  was  especially  to  promote  the  ritaMish 
ment  of  seminaries,  and  the  introduotiQn  of 
the  Jesnita  This  passage  is  perhaps  tht 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  instraetkiii 
and  may  be  quoted  in  fulL 

**  Sari  opera  degnissima  di  S.  S^*  Fimpi^ 
garai  a  ooltivare  i  seminarj  gid  &tti  et  a  pnh 
curare  che  altri  ^  ne  fiuwino  di  noovo:  e  par 

Sueste  simili  opere  chi  non  vede  che  i  paibi 
ella  compagnia  di  Gesii  sono  maravigliosi! 
Irnonde  il  predecessore  di  S.  Q^  diede  pra- 
cipio  a  pratticare  PintroduttioQe  di  qnelii  in 
Franchfort,  scrivendo  sopra  di  cio  caidbiima 
lettere  a  Cesare,  e  voleva  fare  altrettaBlo 
I'elettore  di  Colonia.  II  S**,  per  soUecitaM 
reifottuatione  di  questo  boon  pensierov  fiw« 
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serivere  al  nantio  presso  Timperatore  che  non 
81  riscaldi:  col  quale  S.  S^&  s*intender&  per 
quello  che  restasse  da  fare,  avvisandoDe  le 
speranze  e  i  Boccessi.  L*elettore  di  &f  agonza 
ha  fatto  rappresentare  alia  S^*  di  N.  S™,  che 
per  propa^re  la  reli^ione  cattolica,  che  col 
'fiivore  divino  piglia  piede  nel  palatinate  in- 
feriore,  niuna  cosa  viene  giudicata  piti  epedi- 
ente  quanto  Terettione  de*  eeminari  e  delle 
case  dove  possino  con  venire  i  nobili  del  Reoo : 
e  per  cio  fare,  propone  a  S.  Bn«  che -si  potreb- 
bono  comodamente  applicare  i  beni  d  alcuni 
monasterj  e  specialmente  di  Germershaim, 
Spanhaim  et  Odemhaira,  posti  nella  diocesi 
di  Magonza  et  altre  volte  occupati  da  principi 
Palatini  del  Reno :  la  quale  propoeta  o  stata 
stimata  da  S.  B°e  di  molto  rilievo,  e  prima  di 
risolvere  voleva  che  Tantecessore  di  V,  S^ia 
presane  diligente  infonnatione  avvisasse  dis- 
tintamente  lo  state  di  detti  monasterj  col  suo 
parere :  ma  perche  la  brevity  del  tempo  non 
gli  havr^  permesso  eseguir  tutto,  S.  B°o  vuole 
che  el  la  supplisca  al  rimanente  con  ogni  sel- 
lecitudine  et  accuratezza. 

**  L'elettore  di  Colonia  ancora  vuole  insti- 
tuire  un*  university  nella  sua  citt^  di  Muns- 
tero:  e  di  cio  e  state  ragionate  nella  sagra 
congregatione  de  propaganda  fide,  inclinando 
la  8^  di  N,  S>^e  che  si  facci  detta  university 
con  conditione  pero  che  oltre  alle  scienze  vi 
ei  insegnino  le  leggi  canoniche  e  civili.  Serva 
a  S.  S"^  per  avviso,  accioche  ellai  tratti  in 
questa  forma  con  detto  elletere,  quando  S.  A. 
le  parleni  d'havere  ottenuto  per  detta  erettione 
il  beneplacito  apostolico." 

[It  will  be  a  task  most  becoming  your  ex- 
cellency to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
seminaries  already  founded,  and  to  cause  new 
ones  to  be  established  :  and  who  is  there  but 
sees  that  the  fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus 
are  admirable  for  labours  of  this  kindl 
Hence  your  excellency's  predecessor  set  the 
example  of  causing  their  introduction  into 
Frankfort,  writing  very  earnestly  on  the 
subject  to  the  emperor,  and  the  elector  of 
Cologne  was  willing  to  do  as  much.  His 
holiness,  to  further  this  good  design,  caused 
letters  to  be  written  to  his  nuncio  at  the 
emperor's  court,  that  he  be  not  incensed : 
your  excellency  will  advise  with  him  as  to 
what  remains  to  be  done,  and  will  report  what 
progress  is  made  and  what  hopes  appear. 
The  elector  of  Mainz  has  represented  to  his 
holiness,  that  nothing  appears  more  expedient 
towards  the  propagation  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, which  by  divine  fevour  is  obtaining  a 
footing  in  the  lower  Palatinate,  than  the 
erection  of  seminaries  and  of  houses  where 
the  nobility  of  the  Rhine  may  come  together; 
and  to  this  end  he  suggested  to  his  holiness, 
that  the  property  of  some  monasteries  may 
very  suitably  be  applied,  particularly  those 
of  Germer^eim,  Spanheim,  and  Odernhcim, 
mtaated  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  and  formerly 


occupied  by  princes  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
The  proposal  appeared  to  his  holiness  one  of 
great  moment,  and  before  resolving  upon  it, 
he  wished  that  your  excellency's  predecessor 
should  diligently  inquire  and  distinctly  re- 
port the  state  of  the  said  monasteries,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion :  but  as  want  of  time  did 
not  allow  him  to  effect  this  fully,  his  holiness 
desires  that  you  should  supply  what  has  been 
left  undone,  with  all  diligence  and  accuracy. 
[The  elector  of  Cologne  also  wishes  to 
found  an  university  in  his  city  of  Munster; 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the  sacred 
college  **  de  propaganda  fide,"  and  his  holi- 
ness IS  disposed  to  allow  of  the  establishment 
of  the  said  college,  on  condition  however,  that 
besides  the  sciences  there  be  taught  in  it  the 
canon  and  civil  law.  This  for  your  excel- 
lency's notification,  to  treat  accordingly  with 
the  said  elector,  when  his  highness  shall  tell 
you  that  he  has  obtained  the  apostolic  license 
for  the  establishment  of  the  said  university.] 

HI.  Relatione  delT  ttt««  et  ecc^  sig^  Pietro 
Contarini  K^  retornato  deW  ambaaceria 
ordinaria  di  Roma^  presentata  alii  22 
Giugno  1627  ^  letta  il  medesimo  giomo 
neW  ecc^o  senato"  [Report  read  to  the 
Venetian  senate  by  Pietro  Contarini,  ordi- 
nary ambassador  to  Rome.] 

P.  Contarini  had  passed  more  than  three 
vears  and  a  half  (44  months)  at  the  court  of 
Urban  VIII.  when  he  wrote  this  report 

He  treats  in  it,  in  four  separate  sections,  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  administration,  of 
the  most  important  afiairs,  and  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  court. 

He  is  particularly  circumstantial  and  in- 
structive respecting  the  extension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  According  to  him^ 
it  had  never  been  exercised  with  such  strict- 
ness in  Italy;  the  Roman  court  was  very 
formidable  to  sovereigns  from  its  double  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  an  immediate  domination 
over  the  clergy,  and  an  unlimited  power  of 
disposing  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Urban 
VI il.  of&n  said,  that  were  a  Venetian  noble- 
man seated  on  the  papal  throne,  he  could  not 
be  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  Venetians 
than  he  himself  was :  notwithstanding  this, 
the  most  trifling  favour  was  never  obtained 
from  him. 

Altogether,  Contarini  had  a  bad  opinion  of 
the  whole  Roman  system.  The  principle  of 
the  entire  administration  was  nepotism. 

^'  L'inclinatione  dei  papi  di  far  grandi  i 
nepoti  da  in  questi  tempi  il  primo  moto  all' 
attioni,  dichiarationi  e  aipendenze  con  altri 
principi.  Prima  si  pensa  ad  imprese  contra 
infideli,  ad  acquisto  di  stati,  ma  come  gli  anni 
son  brevi,  le  difficolt4  molte^  coei  si  ferma  il 
concetto  senz*  effettuatione  alcuna:  doppo 
altra  strada  si  prende  piiH  facie,  accumulando 
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gndi  richezze,  compnndo  etati.**  [The  in- 
clination of  the  popes  to  a^^randize  their 
nephews  is  in  the  present  times  the  prime 
mover  to  all  actions,  declarations,  and  con- 
nexions with  other  princes.  First  they  be- 
think them  of  enterprises  against  the  infidels, 
and  of  territorial  acquisitions;  but  as  the 
years  are^few  and  the  difficulties  many,  the 
idea  stops  short  of  anv  realization :  another 
course  is  easier  to  follow,  that  of  accumula- 
ting great  wealth  and  buying  up  estates.1 

He  gives  the  following  description  of  those 
immecliately  about  Urban. 

^'  Per  ordinario  si  consiglia  il  pontefice  con 
il  cardie  Magalotti,  cognato  del  rratello,  e  che 
tiene  anco  il  carico  di  segretario  di  stato,  per 
le  cui  roani  passano  tutte  I'espeditioni.  E 
cardinale  d*ingegno  grande,  vivace :  lo  stima 
assai  il  papa :  iTia  voluto  sempre  appresso  di 
se,  et  in  particolare  nella  legatione  di  Bo- 
logna, dove  le  diede  la  viceregenza  di  quel 
govemo.  E  se  vi  e  alcuno  che  arrivi  ad  ha- 
vere  predominio  neir  animo  della  S^  Sua, 
quest*  d  Tuna,  nd  si  sa  se  per  proprio  afifetto 
et  inclinatione  di  lei  o  se  per  la  grande  accor- 
tezza  del  cardinale,  che  bene  conoscendo  il 
genio  di  chi  cosi  lungamente  si  e  servito  di 
lui  sa  valersi  delli  mezzi  proprj  per  condursi 
a  questo  segno :  e  pu6  dirsi  che  negli  affiiri 
di  momento  di  esso  solo  si  vale.  E^li  per6 
s'aflktica  d*aggiu8tarsi  alle  inclinationi  del 
pontefice,  le  contradice  meno  che  pud,  e  nelli 
suoi  sensi  procura  d*incamminare  le  proprie 
attioni  per  conservare  il  posto,  la  confidenza 
e  la  riputatione  che  le  apporta  I'esser  adope- 
rato  nelli  maneggi  piti  gravi.  Procura  con 
allontanarsi  da  tutte  le  apparenze,  fbggendo 
Taudienze  ordinarie  de*  ministri  di  principi, 
de'  cardinali  e  quasi  d*ogni  altro  (ma  solo 
tratta  i  negotii  ch'espressamente  gli  sono  in- 
caricati),  di  non  acquistar  Todio  che  per  Tordi- 
nario  suole  cader  sopra  quelli  che  si  veggono 
pii)i  vicini  e  parteoipano  dell'  autorit^  o  gratia 
del  principe :  e  lo  fii  maggiormente  per  non 
ingelosire  il  card*®  Barberino,  che  da  principio 
non  mostrd  di  ricevere  intiero  ^usto  di  vederlo 
avanzarsi  tanto,  e  piti  valersi  il  pontefice  di 
lui  che  della  sua  persona:  e  percio  bene 
spesso  per  questa  causa  s'udirono  da  Barbe- 
rino parole  che  dinotavano  il  suo  sentiraento. 
Hora  nondimeno  lascia  correr  le  cose  come 
vanno,  e  mostrar  confidar  nel  zio,  o  per  solle- 
varsi  del  peso  degli  afiari,  o  perche  non  sa  o 
conosce  di  non  poter  fermare  il  corso  alia  for- 
tuna  di  questo.  II  tutto  pure  si  partecipa  col 
medesimo  cardinal  Barberino,  con  S.  Onofrio 
e  Don  Carlo. 

**  Jl  primo,  come  nipote,  ^  veramente  amato. 
Vorrebbe  la  S^^  Sua  che  con  pid  applicatione 
attendesse  alii  negotii:  ma  egli  v'apparisce 
alieno  assai,  ne  il  suo  haturale  punto  si  vede 
inclinato,  et  pare  che  quasi  a  forza  assista  solo 
dove  per  il  carico  che  tiene  non  pu6  far  altri- 
^  menti,  scaricando  il  peso  degli  afiari  pitl  gravi 


sopra  Tistesso  cardl«  Magalotti,  eontentandod 
di  spoffliarsi  di  quello  che  dovrebhe  easer  boo 
particolare  per  vestime  il  zio,  contro  la  pra- 
tica  degli  passati  pontefici,  sia  o  per  propria 
debolezza,  o  per  non  saper  valersi  di  quella 
autorit^  che  gode  chi  arriva  a  posto  tanto 
eminente.  £  di  ottimi,  virtuosi  e  lodevoli 
costumi,  di  soave  natura,  e  con  esempio  unioo 
non  vuole  ricever  donativi  o  preaente  alcooDcL 
Sarii  nondimeno  videndo  il  pontefice  al  pari 
d*ogni  altro  cardinale  grande  e  ricco.  Hor 
deve  haver  intorno  80  m.  scudi  d'entrata  di 
benefici  ecclesiastici,  e  con  li  governi  e  lega- 
tioni  che  tiene  deve  avvicinarsi  a  100  m. 
scudi,  e  tutto  il  meglio  che  cava,  sar^  suo, 
principiando  a  fiirsi  delle  investite  di  mo- 
iiiento.  E  poco  spendendosi  in  breve  tempos 
verrassi  ad  accumular  richezze  immense. 

"II  card^  S.  Onofrio  essendo  vissato  del 
continuo  nei  Cappuccini,  seguito  tuttavta  is 
una  vita  religiosissima,  non  s'ingerisce  se 
non  in  quello  le  viene  commesso,  e  degli  aAri 
del  mondo  poco  ne  sa  e  meno  n'inteode :  e 
bene  si  d  conosciuto  la  sua  inability  in  qoesto 
neir  absenza  di  Barberino,  mentre  fa  ne- 
cessario  di  trattare  e  neeotiar  seco.  Hoia 
si  ritrova  alia  residenza  della  sua  chi^a  di 
Sinigaglia.  , 

"  II  sig'  Don  Carlo  pure,  iratello  del  pon- 
tefice, e  generate  di  santa  chiesa,  e  tatio 
quello  che  appartiene  alia  militia,  alle  ftr^ 
tezze,  alle  galere,  d  sotto  il  suo  comandoL 
E  signore  d*intelligenza,  prudente,  cauto 
nello  discorrere  e  trattare,  e  la  cura  delP  en- 
trate  e  maneggi  della  camera  ottimainenCe 
I'intende,  essendo  stato  huomo  di  negotio  e 
versato  in  queste  materie.  Qualche  coaa  ba 
rilasciato  dalla  sua  prima  applicatione  agli 
afiari,  per  non  aggravar  maggiormente  H  aooi 
anni,  essendo  il  piii  vecchio  delli  fratelli,e 
per  qualche  sua  dispositione  ancora. 

"  Due  altri  nipoti  tiene  la  S^^  Sua.  II  8%r 
Don  Taddeo,  nel  quale  si  pensa  di  stabiltre  k 
casa,  giovane  di  anni  23  mcirca,  di  nobilni- 
me  maniere,  di  grande  ingenuitk,  et  e  sob- 
mamente  amato  da  tutta  la  corte.  Qnakbe 
disegno  vi  d  nel  pontefice  di  farlo  prefetto 
della  citt&  dopo  la  morte  del  duca  di  Urbioo, 
che  hora  ^e  questo  Utolo,  carico  degniasimo^ 
che  a  tutti  precede  e  dura  in  vita  e  dopo  la 
morte  anco  del  pontefice  tiene  luo^  nel  aolio. 
£  don  Antonio,  coromendatore  di  Malta,  li 
anni  18.  Ha  intorno  14  m.  scudi  di  goib- 
mende.  £  di  uno  spirito  pronto,  vivace,  et  a 
suo  tempo  vi  vorr^  esser  per  la  sua  parte: 
desidera  egli  parimente  il  cardinalato,  e  si 
credc  lo  compiacer^  la  S^  Sua.  Molti  che 
non  amano  it  card^®  Magalotti,  lo  vedre^ 
bono  volentieri  quanto  prima  promosw  a 
quella  dignity  con  opinione  possa  egli  arrivtr 
dove  non  giu^ne  il  fratello  a  &rle  contrulD 
et  oppositione. 

[The  pope's  ordinary  adviser  it  cardinl 
Magalotti,  his  brother's  brother-in-lawt  who 
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IB  also  charged  with  the  aecretarybhip 
of  state,  and  through  whose  hands  pass 
all  orders  and  arrangements.  The  cardi- 
nal is  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect ;  he  is  much  esteemed  by  the  pope,  who 
has  always  wished  to  have  him  near  himself, 
particularly  in  the  legation  of  Bologna,  where 
he  gave  him  the  viceregency  of  that  govern- 
ment If  any  man  possess  paramount  influ- 
ence with  his  holing  he  is  that  one ;  nor  is 
it  known  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  spon- 
taneous affection  of  the  pope,  or  firom  the  great 
address  of  the  cardinal,  who,  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  one  he  has  served 
80  long,  knows  how  to  use. the  proper  means 
conducive  to  this  end ;  at  any  rate  he  may  be 
considered  as  having  the  sole  disposal  of  all 
matters  of  importance.  He  takes  pains  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  pope's  inclinations,  con- 
tradicts him  as  little  as  possible,  and  shapes 
his  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  his  holiness  to  preserve  his  place, 
and  the  confidence  and  the  credit  he  derives 
from  being  employed  in  the  most  weighty 
transactions.  By  abstaining  from  all  outward 
show  of  power,  avoiding  regular  audiences  of 
foreign  ministers,  cardinals  and  all  others,  in- 
terfering directly  only  in  such  matters  as  are 
expressly  committed  to  him,  he  endeavours  to 
escape  tbe  enmity  that  usually  falls  on  those 
who  are  nearest  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  who  partake  of  his  authority  or  favour : 
and  he  does  this  more  particularly  to  avoid 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  cardinal  Barber ino, 
who  at  first  did  not  seem  altogether  pleased 
at  seeing  him  so  much  advanced,  and  more 
considered  by  the  pope  than  himself;  and  ver^ 
frequently  Barber  ino  was  heard  to  express  his 
feelings  in  words  to  this  effect  At  present, 
however,  Barberino  lets  matters  take  their 
course,  and  appears  to  confide  in  his  uncle, 
either  to  relieve  himself  fi*om  the  burthen  of 
business,  or  because  he  cannot  contrive,  or 
knows  it  to  be  impossible,  to  check  the  career 
of  the  latter's  fortune.  Everythincf,  however, 
is  shared  between  the  said  cardinal  Barberino, 
S.  Onofrio,  and  Don  Carlo. 

[The  first  of  these,  as  nephew,  is  truly 
loved.  The  pope  could  wish  that  he  applied 
himself  more  diligently  to  business ;  but  he 
appears  very  averse  to  it,  nor  does  his  cha- 
racter seem  at  all  inclined  to  it,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  attends  almost  by  force,  and 
only  when,  consistently  with  the  ofike  he 
holds,  he  cannot  jjio  otherwise,  throwing  the 
burthen  of  the  weifi^htiest  afliiirs  on  the  said 
cardinal  Magalotti,  being  content  to  strip  him- 
self of  what  ought  to  be  his  own,  and  to  put  it 
on  his  uncle,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  former 
pontificates,  whether  it  be  from  feebleness,  or 
from  not  knowing  how  to  avail  himself  of  that 
Influence  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  those  who 
reach  so  high  a  station.  He  is  of  excellent, 
virtuous,  a^  laudable  morals,  of  a  gentle  na- 


ture, and  sets  a  solitary  example  of  refnsiiig 
all  donatives  and  presents.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  will  be,  if  the  pope  lives,  equal  to  any 
other  cardinal  in  grandeur  and  wealth.  He 
must  now  have  an  income  of  about  80,000 
scudi  from  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which, 
with  the  governments  and  legations  he  holds, 
must  approach  to  100,000,  and  when  investi- 
tures of^  moment  begin  to  be  made,  the  best 
will  &11  to  his  share.  As  he  spends  but  little, 
he  will  soon  see  himself  in  possession  of  im- 
mense wealth. 

[Cardinal  S.  Onofrio,  having  lived  con- 
stantly among  the  capucliins,  and  always  led 
a  most  devout  life,  never  interferes  with  any- 
thing that  is  not  directly  committed  to  him, 
and  knows  little  and  thinks  less  about  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world :  and  though  his  inabilitv  in 
this  department  be  well  known,  nevertheless 
it  was  necessary  to  treat  and  negotiate  with 
him  during  the  absence  of  Barberino.  He  is 
at  present  resident  in  his  diocese  of  Sini- 
gaiflia. 

[Don  Carlo,  the  pope's  brother,  is  general 
of  the  holy  church ;  and  all  that  pertains  to 
the  troops,  the  fortresses,  and  the  galleys,  is 
under  his  command.  He  is  intelligent,  pru- 
dent, cautious  in  discussing  and  transactin^r 
business,  and  he  is  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  the  revenue  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  treasury,  having  been  a  practical 
man  and  versed  in  this  matter.  He  has  in 
some  degree  relaxed  from  his  first  applica- 
tion to  business,  partly  in  consideration  of  his 
years,  he  being  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
and  partly,  too,  in  accordance  with  his  incli- 
nation. 

[His  holiness  has  two  other  nephews — Don 
Taiddeo,  in  whose  person  he  thinks  of  found- 
ing the  house,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
three,  of  very  noble  manners,  of  a  highly  in- 
genuous nature,  and  exceedingly  beloved  by 
the  whole  court  The  pope  has  some  thought 
of  raakinghim  prefectof  the  city  after  thedeath 
of  the  duKe  of  Urbino,  who  now  holds  the  title, 
a  very  honourable  appointment,  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others,  lasts  the  pope's  life- 
time, and  even  afler  his  death  retains  an  ho- 
norary position.  The  other  nephew  is  Don  An- 
tonio, commendator  of  Malta,  aged  eighteen. 
His  commandatory  brin^  him  in  about  14,000 
scudi.  He  is  of  a  quick  and  lively  temper, 
and  has  a  mind  to  secure  his  own  share  of  his 
house's  fortunes  in  good  time.  He  too  de- 
sires to  be  made  a  cardinal,  and  it  is  thought 
his  holiness  will  comply  with  the  desire. 
Many  who  do  not  like  cardinal  Magalotti 
would  gladly  see  him  promoted  as  soon  as 
possible  to  that  dignity,  th'mking  that  he  may 
do  what  his  brother  4ails  to  do,  namely  coun- 
terpoise and  oppose  Magalotti.] 

T(ie  aflKiirs  of  the  Valtelline  are  here  dis- 
cussed in  all  tbeir  bearings. 

•*  L'altro  importante  negotio  d  quelle  della 
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Valtellina,  intorno  al  qnale  pure  grandcmente 
vi  travaglid  la  Santita  Sua,  ma  con  fortuna 
diversa,  se  bene  oel  principio  vogliono  che 
potesse  applicarvi  maggiori  e  pii!i  risoluti 
rimedj.  L'esser  entrato  in  afiare  tanto  arduo 
li  primi  giorni  del  ponteficato,  uscito  e  non 
ben  ancora  rimesso  da  una  grave  indisposi- 
tione,  con  il  pensiero  piti  applicato  al  primo 
cbe  a  questo  negotio,  causd  forse  che  si  lascid 
correr  molte  cose,  che  allora  il  provedervi  non 
era  difficile,  sicome  il  remediarvi  poi  dopo 
riusci  impossibile.  Fu  il  deposito  della  Val- 
tellina fatto  dai  Spagnoli  in  mano  di  Gregorio 
XV,  e  Chiavenna  con  il  suo  contado  la  conseg- 
narono  con  le  roedesime  conditioni  al  prescnte 
pontefice.  Le  prime  negotiationi  passarono 
per  mano  del  commendatore  Silleri  con  tanta 
cautela  e  secretezza  cbe  il  certo  d*esse  non 
solo  si  comunicava  alii  ministri  di  V.  Serenity 
che  pure  ne  doveano  aver  tanta  parte,  ma  con 
fetica  veniva  a  loro  notitia  il  vero  di  quanto 
si  trattava.  In  niuna  altra  cosa  premeva  il 
pontefice  che  nel  ricevere  soddisfattione  per  il 
pagamento  delli  presidj  cb'e^Ii  teneva  nelli 
forti  della  Valle,  e  dopo  infinite  doglianze  et 
instanze  consegui,  credo,  fira  Tunc  e  Taltro  re 
intorno  200  m.  scudi.  Questo  danaro  ando 
diminuendo  il  dispiacere  del  deposito,  che 
prima  e  dopo  anche  dannd  sempre  mndc- 
niente,  stimando  non  esser  soUevato  dair  in- 
teresse  niuno  pregiudicio  potesse  apportarle 
la  longhezza  et  irresolutione  di  tal  maneggio. 
**  Quelli  del  Valtellina  s*ofierivano  al  papa 
per  vassalli,  assicurandolo  che  li  datii  che  po- 
trebbe  imporre  sopra  li  vini  e  formaggi  baste- 
rebbono  a  mantener  li  presidj  ordinarj  per 
difesa  di  quella  Valle.  Molti  consideravano 
al  pontefice  che  il  ritomar  la  Valtellina  alii 
Grisoni  e  rimetter  in  mano  degli  heretici  li 
cattolici  non  si  poteva  da  esse  ne  si  dovea  se 
Don  con  grandissimoscandalo  e  danno  eseguire 
che  daria  ai  Spagnoli  niuno  n'havrebbe  assen* 
tito,  et  ai  Francesi  o  ad  altri  quelli  non  lo  per* 
metterebbono :  nd  meglio  vi  fosse, che  si  con< 
servasse  alia  chiesa  la  Valtellina,  non  conte- 
nendo  alcun*  altra  conditione  di  momento 
quel  paese  che  dei  passi,  che  si  possono  ha- 
vere  o  pretender  per  venirsene  et  andarsene 
oltre  ai  monti :  questi  restando  in  potest^  del 
pontefice  patre  comune,  gli  havrebbe  aperti  e 
concessi  sempre  secondo  il  bisogno  e  neces- 
sity d*ogn*uno.  Le  ra^ioni  se  bene  poco  fon- 
date  non  lasciano  di  iar  impressione,  e  tal 
Tolta  anche  persuadono  dove  apparisce  alcuna 
speranza  di  comodo  et  utile.  Del  concetto  se 
ne  lasci6  intender  la  S^  Sua,  et  aggiunse* 
anco,  quando  vi  fosse  qualche  difficolt^  nel 
restar  alia  chiesa,  ne  si  potrebbe  investir  un 
suo  nipote.  Era  promosso  dai  Spagnoli  il  par- 
tito,  a  loro  per6  ne  ai  Francesi  piaceva :  in 
fine  si  fermd  da  Silleri  il  trattato  ben  nolo  a 
V.  Serenity  cbe  non  fu  in  Francia  approvato 
dai  re,  in  particolare  nel  la  parte  che  Spagnoli 
avessero  il  passo  per  le  genti  che  andassero  in 


Fiandra  e  per  le  medesime  solo  che  ritoroa*- 
sero:  poiche  il  formar  della  Valtellina  qm 
quarta  lega,  che  tanto  pretesero  Spagodi, 
meno  il  pontefice  v^assenti.    Fu  mutaio  per 

3uesta  causa  Tambasciatore,  o  fosse  per  la  ea- 
uta  del  cancelliere  e  di  Puysieux  segreta- 
rio.  Tunc  fratello  e  Taltro  nipote  del  medest- 
mo  Silleri.  E  giunse  in  Roma  mons''  di  Bet- 
tune,  rainistro  di  miglior  consiglio,  di  piik 
generosi  e  risoluti  partiti,  disautorizzd  il  ne- 
gotiato  del  suo  precessore,  insiste  e  parl6  sem- 
pre per  il  trattato  di  Madrid,  neg6  aseolnta- 
mente  il  permettere  per  qualsivo^ia  maniera 
a*  Spagnoli  il  passo,  e  sollecitd  in  frequenti 
audienze  il  pontefice  a  risolvere  alcuna  cosa, 
poiche  ne  a  maggiori  lunghezze  ne  a  pit 
tarde  dilation!  potea  la  lega  assentire. 

*'  II  pontefice,  che  non  stimd  mai  tanta  riao- 
lutione  nelli  collegati  nd  da  questa  causa  fos- 
sero  per  condursi  all*  arroi,  massime  che*l  suo 
nuntio  in  Francia  e  quelle  di  Suizzeri  afier- 
marono  del  continue  alia  S^  Sua  con  lettere 
che'l  marchese  di  Covre  mai  havrebbe  pre- 
sentate  Tarmi  del  re  dove  vi  fossero  le  ina^^ 
della  Beati^o  Sua,  s*andd  pure  continuando 
nelle  irresolution!,  e  quanto  piu  accrescevano 
et  apparivano  le  difficolti,  tanto  ma^ggior- 
mente  veniva  ella  a  persuadersi  (ne  vi  man- 
cava  chi  la  confermava  in  questo)  che  in  fine 
nelle  contese  essa  ne  restarebbe  poeaeditrice. 
E  benche  Bettune  per  ultimo  signified  al  papt 
che  il  re  e  la  lega  insieme  la  supplicavanodi 
rimettere  ai  Spagnoli  li  forti  confbrme  alio 
obbligo  del  deposito,  accioche  essendovi  ne- 
cessitA  di  mover  I'armi  non  s'attribuiaca  a 
poco  rispetto  I'andar  contro  quelle  della  S^ 
Sua,  e  se  all'  bora  il  pontefice  si  risolvea  e 
prendea  partite  come  dovea,  oflTerendo  ai  Spag- 
noli li  forti,  il  tutto  veniva  ad  aggiostarsi  con 
la  riputatione  sua  e  soddisfiitione  degli  altri, 
poiche  non  gli  havrebbono  ricevuti  li  Spagooli 
non  trovandosi  in  termine  di  poteriidifendere, 
e  cessava  la  causa  di  dotersi  mentre  in  tempo 
eseguiva  il  pontefice  le  conditioni  del  deposito, 
ne  poteva  alcuno  contradire  lasciandoli  a  Gri- 
soni :  corsero  alcuni  giorni :  in  fine  surprese 
il  marchese  di  Covre  Plata  Mala:  allora  ii 
pontefice  pretese  et  adimandd  tre  med  di 
tempo,  e  dopo  si  ristrinse  a  tanto  che  bastasK 
di  scriver  in  Spa^a  e  fame  reshibitione,  di- 
cendo  che  li  mmistri  d'ltalia  non  tenevano 
facolt^  di  li  forti.  Ma  eseendo  di  gii  avan- 
zate  et  ogni  giorno  procedento  di  bene  in  me- 
glio rintraprese  di  Covre,  non  fu  stimato  a 
proposito,  anzi  sarebbe  riuscito  dannoso  il  sus- 
pender i  progressi,  per  attender  poi  di  Spagna 
risposte  incerte :  e  cosi  andd  il  pontefice  a  poeo 
a  poco  perdendo  tutto  quelle  teneva  in  depositor 
solo  restandole  Riva  e  Chiavenna,  che  sole 
furono  soccorse  dai  Spagm^L  Si  doleva  9* 
Sua  che  questi,  se  ben  ricercati  a  lie  prime 
difese,  mai  vennero  al  soccorso,  e  essi  di  non 
esse  re  stati  chiamati  in  tempo,  di  modo  cbe, 
mai  soddiafiitti  Spagnoli,  noo  cootenti  Fkaa- 
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eesi,  ella  somroaineDte  disgustata  stimando 
poco  rispetto  s'havessa  portato  alle  sue  insegne, 
del  continuo  e  grandemente  con  ognuno  se  ne 
querelava :  ne  altrimenti  faceyano  Spagnoli, 
raentre  attribuivano  tutti  ^rinconvenienti  a 
lei,  e  di  lei  pid  d*o^i  altro  si  dolevano :  et 
ancorche  dopo  spedisse  il  nipote  legato  in 
Francia  et  in  Spagna  col  fine  ben  noto  a  V. 
Serenity  e  coooecendo  haver  preso  altra  mag- 
ffior  roossa  le  anni  d*Italia,  piu  gravi  si  ren- 
dessero  i  pericoli  se  vi  apphcasse  da  dovero, 
con  tutto  cio  non  si  e  potuto  levare  il  primo 
concetto  che  dagli'antecedenti  mal  incammi- 
nati  principj  non  siano  derivati  gPinconveni- 
enti  che  si  sono  dopo  visti.  Ugalmente  Fran- 
cesi  come  Spagnoli  attribuivano  le  durezze  e 
difficoh^  che  si  sono  incontrate  in  questa  nego- 
tiatione,  alle pretensioni  del  pontefice  volendo 
che  ad  esso  fossero  consifnati  li  forti,  senza 
dichjararsi  quelle  che  nTiavrebbe  fatto,  ne- 
^ando  per6  assolutamenie  di  volerli  demollre. 
l)a  che  si  ha  reso  sopramodo  difBcil  il  trovar 
ripiego  conveniente,  si  e  consumato  tanto 
tempo,  fatte  tante  speditioni,  et  in  fine  portato 
il  negotio  in  Spagna,  che  in  Roma  diflicil- 
mente  s'havrebbe  terrainato.*' 

[The  other  important  matter  is  that  of  the 
Vaitelline,  with  respect  to  which  his  holiness 
indeed  took  great  pains,  but  witji  various  for- 
tune;  though  they  will  have  it  that  in  the  b<^ 
ginning  he  misht  have  had  recourse  to  more 
efi[ective  and  determined  measures.  His  en- 
gaging in  so  arduous  a  matter  in  the  first  days 
M  his  pontificate,  when  hardly  convalescent 
from  a  severe  illness,  with  his  mind  more  en- 
gaged with  the  former  than  with  this  busi- 
ness, may  have  occasioned  many  things  to 
have  been  allowed  to  take  their  course  which 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  provide 
against,  though  it  proved  impossible  to  remedy 
them  aflerwarda  Valtellina  was  deposited 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  hands  of  Gregory  XV., 
and  they  consigned  Ghiavenna  and  its  district 
to  the  present  popje  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  first  negotiations  were  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  commendator  Sillery,  with 
80  mnch  caution  and  secrecy,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  their  existence  was  not  communicated 
to  the  ministers  of  your  serenity,  though  they 
were  to  take  so  large  a  part  in  them ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  came  to  know  the 
truth  of  what  was  done.  The  pope  pressed 
for  nothing  else  but  to  receive  satisfaction  for 
the  payment  aC  the  garrisons  he  had  in  the 
forts  of  the  Valley,  aivd  after  many  complaints 
and  urgent  remonstrances  he  succeeded,  I 
believe,  in  obtaining  from  both  kings  about 
1^,000  scudi.  This  money  served  to  dimin- 
ish his  displeasure  at  the  deposit,  which  both 
before  and  afterwards  he  always  greatly  con- 
demned, thinking  it  was  not  for  his  interest, 
and  that  the  procrastination  of  the  business 
couki  not  be  to  his  prejudice. 

[The  people  of  the  Vaitelline  offered  them- 


selves as  vassals  to  the  pope,  assuring  hiiii 
that  the  taxes  he  might. impose  on  wine  and 
cheese  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  or- 
dinary garrisons  for  the  defence  of  the  Valley.  * 
Many  suggested  to  the  pope,  that  to  restore 
the  ValtelTini  to  the  Grisons,  and  to  put  the 
catholics  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  and  could  not  be  done 
without  extreme  scandal  and  injury ;  that  no 
one  would  consent  to  its  being  given  up  the 
Spaniards,  nor  would  these  allow  of  its  being 
delivered  to  the  French  or  any  other  power ; 
that,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  better  than 
that  Uie  Vaitelline  should  be  preserved  to  the 
church,  there  being  nothing  worth  having  or 
disputing  for  in  that  country,  besides  the  pas- 
ses leadmg  to  and  fro  through  the  mountains : 
should  these  remain  in  the  power  of  the  pope, 
the  common  father,  he  would  always  open 
them  according  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  every  power.  Arguments,  however,  slight 
their  foundatitm,  fail  not  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  sometimes  they  even  convince, 
where  there  appears  some  prospect  of  advan- 
tage. The  pope  gave  into  the  scheme,  and 
added  too,  that  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
made  as  to  the  Valley  remaining  attached  to 
the  church,  he  might  invest  one  of  hia 
nephews  with  it.  The  plan  was  put  forward 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  yet  it  did  not  please 
either  them  or  the  French :  finally  there  was 
concluded  by  Sillery  that  treaty  which  is  well 
known  to  your  serenity,  and  which  was  not 
approved  of  in  France  by  the  king,  particularly 
that  clause  of  it  which  stipulated  that  the 
Spaniards  should  have  the  right  of  passage  for 
the  troops  proceeding  to  Flanders,  and  m  the 
same  exclusively  returning.  As  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vaitelline  into  a  fourth  league, 
which  the  Spaniards  urged  to  strongly,  the 
pope  was  still  more  opposed  to  it  For  this 
reason  the  ambassador  was  changed ;  or  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  chancellor 
and  of  Puysieux  the  secretary,  the  (me  the 
brother,  the  other  the  nephew,  of  the  said 
Sillery.  Monsignor  de  fietthune  arrived  in 
Rome,  a  minister  of  more  wisdom,  of  nobler 
and  more  resolute  designs ;  he  annulled  the 
measures  of  his  predecessor,  insisted  upon  and 
always  spoke  for  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  refused 
absolutely  in  any  way  to  allow  the  Spaniards 
the  pass ;  and  he  solicited  the  pope  in  frequent 
audiences  to  come  to  some  resolution,  because 
the  league  could  not  consent  to  longer  dalli^ 
ance  and  procrastination. 

[The  pope,  who  never  thousfht  there  was  so 
much  determination  among  the  confederates, 
nor  that  they  would  for  this  reason  have  re- 
course to  arms,  (particularly  as  his  nuncios  in 
France  and  Switzerland  continually  assured 
his  holiness  by  letter,  that  the  marquis  de 
Covre  would  never  carry  the  king's  arms 
against  the  standard  of  his  holiness,)  went  on 
in  his  irresolution,  and  the  greater  and  more 
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manifest  the  difficulties  of  the  case  became, 
the  more  he  persnaded  himself,  (oor  were 
there  wantiiiff  those  whocoofirmed  him  in 
this,)  that  with  all  these  struggles  he  would 
finally  remain  in  possessbn.  And  though 
Betthune  signified  as  his  ultimatum  to  the 
pope,  that  the  king  and  the  league  jointly 
supplicated  him  to  return  the  forts  to  the  Spa- 
niards, conibrmably  with  the  terms  of  the  de- 
posit, so  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  re- 
eourse  to  arms  they  might  not  be  chargeable 
with  irreverence  in  advancing  against  those 
of  his  holiness ;  and  if  the  pope  had  not  taken 
his  resolution  as  he  ought,  and  ofi^red  the  ibrt- 
lesses  to  the  SQaniands,  every  thing  would 
have  been  Itrranged  to  his  own  honour  and  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  other  parties ;  for  the 
Spaniards  woukl  not  have  recovered  them, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  them ;  and 
their  grounds  of  complaint  would  have  disap- 
peared, since  the  pope  would  have  in  due  time 
nilfiljed  the  conditions  of  the  deposit,  nor  could 
any  one  have  gainsayed  their  being  left  to  the 
Grisona  Some  days  elapsed :  at  length  the 
narchese  di  Covre  surprised  Plata  Mala :  the 
pope  then  made  pretexts,  and  demanded  three 
months*  time;  afterwards,  abating  his  de- 
mand to  as  much  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
write  to  Spain  and  make  theofier,  saying  that 
the  Spanish  ministers  in  Italy  were  not  em- 
powered to  receive  the  fortresses.  But  Covre*s 
enterprise  being  already  advanced,  and  pro- 
ceeding daily  better  and  better,  it  was  not 
thought  expedient,  and  it  would  even  have 
been  injurious,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  un- 
certain replies  from  Spain:  accordingly  the 
pope  lost  by  degrees  all  he  held  in  deposit, 
there  remaining  to  him  only  Riva  and  Chia- 
venna,  which  were  all  that  received  succours 
firom  the  Spaniard&  His  holiness  complained 
that  these,  though  applied  to  on  the  first  de- 
feats, never  came  to  Uie  aid  of  his  forces ;  and 
the  latter  complained  that  they  had  not  been 
called  on  in  time ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  were' 
fll  satisfied,  the  French  displeased,  and  he 
kimsel^  highly  indignant,  thinking  that  little 
rospect  had  been  para  to  his  colours,  complain- 
ed loudlv  and  continually  of  it  to  every  one : 
Bor  did  the  Spaniards  do  less,  attributing  every 
disaster  to  himt  and  Uaming  him  more  than 
any  one  else.  And  although  he  afterwards 
sent  his  nephew  as  legate  into  France  and 
Spain,  with  a  purpose  well  known  to  your  se- 
renity, and  though  he  knew  that  the  Italian 
arms  had  taken  another  great  movement,  and 
the  danger  would  be  more  serious  iC  due  exer- 
tions were  made,  with  all  this  he  never  could 
get  rid  of  his  first  notion,  that  from  the  for- 
mer ill-contrived  beginnings  followed  all  the 
disasters  that  were  subseouently  experienced. 
The  French  and  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  both 
attributed  the  vexations  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  this  negotiation  to  the  preten- 
MBAof  the  pope,  who  required  that  the  fort- 


should  be  given  np  to  him,  without  his 
declaring  what  he  would  do  with  them,  whilst, 
however,  he  absolutely  denied  all  intentioa  of 
demolishing  them.  Hence  it  became  enor- 
mously difficult  to  discover  any  suitable  expe- 
dient, so  much  time  was  wasted,  so  many  ex- 
peditions were  made,  and  finally  the  matter 
was  carried  to  Spain,  there  being  little  hope 
that  ilcottld  be  termimUed  in  Italy.] 

112.  Relatume  deUo  ttato  deW  imperio  e  de^ 
la  Oermania  fatta  da  tnorW  Caraffa  nd 
tempo  eke  era  nuntio  aila  corte  deit  ta^ 
peratore  Vanno  16» — [Report  of  the  state 
of  the  empire  and  of  Uermany  made  by 
monsignor  Carafik,  whilst  he  was  nuncio 
at  the  imperial  court] 

This  is  the  most  circumstantial  of  ail  the 
reports  I  have  met  with :  in  a  Roman  copy  it 
numbered  1090  folio  pages.  Nor  is  it  rare  la 
Germany ;  I  bought  a  copy  in  Leipsi£s  and 
there  is  another  in  a  private  library  in  Berlin 
in  a  handsome  folio  volume,  which  a  certain 
Wynman  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Eichstadt 
in  th^year  1055  with  a  pompous  dedication. 

It  consists  of  four  parts.  In  the  first,  the 
German  troubles  are  generally  described ;  ia 
the  second,  the  position,  the  possessions,  and 
the  relations  of  Ferdinand  II. ;  in  the  third, 
the  German  'principalities  according  to  the 
circles ;  in  the  fourth,  the  alliances  Uiat  sub- 
sisted in  Germany,  particularly  in  latter  times. 

The  author  declares  he  would  set  nothing 
down  which  he  had  not  himself  seen  or  lean- 
ed upon  credible  authority.  **  Protestandoau 
che  tutto  quello  che  scriverd,  parte  n*ho  pea* 
ticato  e  visto  io  stesso  per  lo  spatio  di  8  ansi 
che  sono  state  in  German  ia,  parte  n'ho  inten 
di  persone  degne  di  fede,  parte  n^bo  oavato 
della  lettura  deUibri  coram uni  e  delle  letters 
e  oancellarie  taato  d'amici  quanto  d*inimici, 
che  sono  state  intercette  in  diveisi  tempi,  de* 
quali  alcune  sono  date  alle  starope,  altre  na** 
[Protesting  that  all  I  shall  write  will  be  partly 
matter  in  which  I  was  an  actor  and  a  specta- 
tor during  eight  years  I  passed  in  Germany, 
partly  what  I  have  heard  from  persona  worthy 
of  credit,  partly  derived  from  reading  common 
books  and  letters  and  official  papers,  both  of 
friends  and  of  enemies,  which  have  been  in- 
tercepted at  various  times,-  some  of  which 
have  been  given  to  the  press,  others  not.] 

We  see  uiat  fi-om  the  first  he  contempjates 
a  systematic  compilation. 

Caraffii's  printed  commentaries  follow  the 
order  of  time :  this  work  is  composed  more  ia 
the  shape  of  a  report  It  is  only  in  the  firat 
part  that  events  are  arranged  chronologically. 

I  will  not,  however,  conceal  Uiat  I  have  fre- 
quently entertained  doubts  of  its  authentic!^. 

It  is  put  toother  in  a  verjr  slovenly  way. 
First  we  are  given  the  Bohemian  report  over 
again  with  some  slight  omissiiuis;  then  «• 
meet  with  a  very  remarkable  piece  on  the 
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toyal  election  of  Hongary  in  1685,  but 
inserted  out  of  its  proper  place;  lastly, we 
come  to  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  a 
report  of  the  year  1629  on  Germany,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  princes,  respecting  which  there 
18  not  a  trace  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
by  Carafk.  himself,  and  which  is  here  enlarged 
indeed,  but  otherwise  literally  copied.  Manv 
other  portions  too  are  manifestly  borrowed. 
King  James  I.  of  England  is  spoken  of  as  the 
**  presente  re  d^In^hilterra,"  which  conld  not, 
however,  be  said  m  1628. 

One  would  think  that  some  compfler  had 
put  these  documents  toother  without  a  pro- 
per conception  of  their  import 

But  on  further  investigation  this  does  not 
appear  probable. 

To  the  old  ragguaglio  by  Carafia  there  are 
here  added  some  exceedingly  important  and 
8»urching  observations  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
sequent period,  which  a  compiler  could  never 
have  dreamed  of. 

Facts  are  stated  that  couM  never  have  oc- 
curred to  any  one  who  was  not  intimately 
conversant  with  his  subject  For  instance, 
the  author  mentions  the  negotiations  of  Urban 
VIII.  in  England,  through  ue  capuchin  Rota, 
which  were  kept  so  very  secret 

The  nuncio  iiequently  speaks  too  in  the 
first  person. 

I  conclude  that  this  work  is  really  by  Ga- 
raflfe,  but  that  it  was  not  fully  completed  by 
him,  whether  it  was  that  the  author  wanted 
time,  or  inclination,  or  even  power  to  do  so  ; 
for  his  Bohemian  report  too,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  somewhat  difuse  and  unfashioned.  He 
may  perchance  on  his  return  to  Aversa  have 
filled  up  some  leisure  hours  with  the  putting 
together  of  his  materials. 

At  any  rate  the  work,  even  in  its  present 
shape,  is  deserving  of  all  attention. 

The  reports  it  embodies  with  more  or  less 
modification  are  of  high  value.  The  historical 
remarks,  too,  difier  considerably  from  these  in 
the  printed  commentaries. 

I  will  extract  a  few  notices  that  appear  to 
me  especially  deserving  of  consideration. 

I. — Decay  of  the  German  principalities, — 
fbr  of  course  German  and  Austrian  matters 
are  much  more  largely  discussed  here  than  Ro- 
man or  ecclesiastical. 

**  Per  il  passato  era  tanta  Pabbondanxa  che 
li  principi  di  Germania  a  pena  potevano  saper 
Ja  quantity  de  regali,  dalii,  argenli  et  altre 
dovitie  venute  da  ogni  parte,  et  bora  a  pena 
ritrovano  il  principle  per  haverle,  e  pare  che 
▼ivano  solo  alia  giomata,  e  quelle  che  da  una 
giornata,  Taltra  lo  ccmsuma.  Non  vi  d  rac- 
colta  grande  di  danaro,  se  non  di  cose  refiu- 
tate  da'  creditori  e  che  sono  piti  di  titolo  che 
di  realty.  Di  tal  negligenza  e  si  poca  econb- 
inia  e  di  si  fatto  errore  varie  s'assegnano  le 
cause :  chi  dice  ci6  venire  per  la  liberality  de' 
principi,  chi  per  le  conditioni  de'  tempi  iniquii 


chi  per  le  fVeqnenti  gaerre,  cfai  per  le  sedi- 
tionl  de'  clttaidini,  altri  finalmente  assegtwno 
la  causa  a'  ministri,  prefetti  e  vicarii :  vera- 
mente  si  vede  tali  officii  haver  volute  abbrao- 
ciare  piii  di  quello  che  potevano  stringere  et 
esserearrivatQ  troppo  oltre  le  comodiS  prese 
da  govematoi'i :  con  questo  il  poco  oonsiglio, 
I'interesse  proprio  anteposto  al  commune,  cose 
che  poterono  estinguere  il  gran  Romano  impe- 
rio,  perche  non  ponno  estingueve  il  Germane  1 
Nasce  anco  la  rovina  di  Germania  dall'  otiode' 
principi  e  dal  lore  troppo  deliUare,  odalla  poca 
fbrza  d'ingegno,  o  da  una  precipitosa  vecchia- 
ja,  o  pure  per  esser  tanto  nemici  del  govemo 
che  piii  si  cententano  di  dare  in  roano  d'un'- 
altro  il  maneggio  delle  code  publiche,  benche 
riconoschino  spesso  la  poca  idoneit^  di  colui, 
e  quasi  a  fbg^ia  di  alcuni  antichi  Eritrei  farli 
secondi  principi,  da  lore  solo  difierenti  per 
nome,  ma  pari  nel  total  maneggio,  come  fli 
Joab  appresso  David  et  altri  appresso  altri 
principi.  I  quali  maneggiatori,  come  presi 
dalla  plebe,  abusavano  et  abusano  la  lore  data 
potestii,  e  piii  con  la  passione  che  con  la  raod« 
eratione  della  virtii  govemandosi  e  dati  in 
preda  a  parasiti  et  adulatori  eonstituivano  e 
constituiscono  altri  sottoministri  indeghi,  die 
con  prezzo  e  ragione  di  parentela  et  ambitione 
corrompevano  e  corrompono  la  giustitia,  et  a 
tale  esempio  dietro  a  se  tirando  altri  principi 
circonvicini  Acevano  commune  giustitia  cio 
ch'era  proprio  interesse." 

[In  times  past  there  was  such  abundance, 
that  the  princes  of  Germany  could  hardly  tell 
the  quantity  of  royalties,  dues,  silver,  and 
other  wealth  that  accrued  to  them  from  all 
sides ;  and  now  they  hardly  know  how  to  set 
about  procurinfif  these,  and  it  seems  that  they 
live  only  fVomday  to<lay,  the  receipts  of  each 
day  being  consumed  by  the  next  There  is 
no  great  receipt  of  money,  only  of  things  re- 
nounced by  creditors,  and  which  are  of  nomi- 
nal rather  than  real  value  For  such  negli- 
gence, such  want  of  eeonomy,  and  errors  so 
committed,  various  are  the  causes  assigned^: 
some  impute  it  all  to  the  liberality  of  the 
princes,  some  to  the  bad  times,  some  to  the 
frequent  wars,  some  to  the  seditions  of  the 
towns&lk,  others,  lastly,  ky  the  blame  to  the 
ministers,  the  prefects,  and  their  deputies. 
In  good  truth  there  have  been  known  official 
personages  who  have  sought  to  grasp  more 
than  they  could  hold,  and  the  advantagei 
taken  by  governors  have  been  carried  inordi- 
nate lengUn ;  add  to  this  the  lack  of  discre- 
tion, and  the  preference  of  private  interests 
to  those  of  the  community,  things  that  sufficed 
to  extinguish  the  gr^t  Roman  empire,  why, 
then,  should  they  not  the  German  1  The 
ruin  of  Germany  has  birth  also  from  the  in- 
dolence of  the  princes,  and  from  their  exces- 
sive luxury,  or  from  the  fbebleness  of  their 
talents,  or  flnom  a  premature  senility,  or 
because  they  are  so  averse  to  goverMBg,.tfaat 
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they  prefer  committing  the  maoftSTora^t  of 
pablic  afiairs  to  the  hands  of  others,  though 
frequently  they  know  their  incapacity ;  and 
after  the  fashion  as  it  were  of  some  ancient 
£ritrei  to  make  these  persons  second  sove* 
reigns,  different  from  those  of  old  only  in 
name,  bat  like  them  in  their  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  state,  like  Joab  under  David,  and 
others  under  other  princes.  These  managers, 
as  taken  from  the  plebeians,  abased  and  do 
abose  the  power  granted  them,  and,  ruled 
more  by  passion  than  by  the  moderation  of 
yirtoe,  and  a  prey  to  parasites  and  flatterers, 
they  appointed  and  do  appoint  other  unworthy 
subordmate  ministers,  who  for  lucre  and  for 
kinship,  and  for  ambition,  corrupted  and  do 
corrupt  justicCi  and  inducing  neighbouring 
princes  to  follow  their  example,  made  common 
justice  of  that  which  was  private  interest.] 

IL  Election  of  a  king  of  Hungry. 

**  Sopragiun^ndo  alia  dieta  h  voti  del  reg- 
no di  Schiavonia  e  di  Croatia,  che  erano  quasi 
tutti  cattolici,  e  superando  con  questa  giunta 
la  parte  de*  oattolici  et  adherenti  &  Sua 
Maesti  di  non  poco  la  parte  degli  heretici  e 
non  confidenti,  la  voce  sptLtaa,  della  volontJL  di 
S.  M^  deir  elettione  veniva  giomahnente 
meglio  intesa.  Tuttavia  li  deputati  deir  im- 
peratore,  per  meglio  aasicararsi  delli  voti 
della  dieta,  volsero  prima  di  proporre  Telet- 
tione  deir  arciduca  fiime  esperienza  con 
Telettione  de  palatiiK),  che  si  doveva  fare  per 
la  morte  del  Thurzo,  desiderando  S.  M^  che 
si  facesse  un  cattolico  e  particolarmente  il 
aopradetto  conte  Esterhasi,  aucorche  secondo 
le  leggi  e  costitutiooi  di  quel  re^o  havesse 
proposto  alii  stati  quattro  soggetti,  due  catto- 
lici e  due  heretici:  et  il  negotio  riusci  felicis- 
simamente,  poiche  detto  conte  fu  eletto'  con 
150  voti,  non  havendo  havuto  il  contrario  piii 
che  60.  Fatta  questa  prova  e  con  essa  rin- 
.corati  maggbrmente  li  confidenti  et  amici 
dell'  imperatore,  parve  nondimeno  alii  minis- 
tri  di  S.  M^  che  oltre  alii  sopradetti  voti  150 
saria  state  bene  a  superare  qualche  buona 
parte  delli  60  contrarj  con  presenti  e  con  doni 
accid  riuscisse  Telettiooe  con  maggior  sodis- 
iattione  del  regno,  e  coUo  spendere,  per  quan- 
to  fu  detto,  da  20  m.  fiorini  si  hebbe  Tintento 
della  magfirior  parte  di  lore,  come  si  esperi- 
ment6  nelr  altri  negotii  della  dieta.  Li  Bet- 
leniani  e  suoi  adherenti,  ancorche  non  foaae 
air  bora  publicata  la  volont^  dell'  imperatore, 
sebbene  si  teneva  per  sicuro  che  volesse  fare 
eleggere  re  I'arciduca,  non  mancavano  di 
contrariare  al  poasibile. 

**  Soggiungerd  un'  esempio  dell'  ardire  di 
una  donna  in  questo  proposito,  dal  quale,  si 
come  ^  Btraordinario,  si  conoscerannb  le  forze 
di  detti  contrariL  La  madre  del  barone  Ba- 
thiani,  che  ^  de'  piil  principali  signori  di 
qualiti^  e  di  state  e  di  adherenza  d'Ungaria, 
hebbe  ardire  di  mettere  in  consideratione  all' 
imperatrice  che  non  doveva  permeUere  che  d 


facesse  qaesta  elettione,  perdie  si  ▼«ix«a  a 
pregiudicare  a  S.  M^  stessa  poiche  9e  foase 
venuta  aualche  disgratia  alia  vita  deir  impe- 
ratore, lei  per  I'interregno,  come  corofiats 
regina  d'Ungaria,  finche  foese  stato  eletto  na 
nuovo  re,  haveria  govemato  quel  re^no.  Ma 
I'imperatrice,  con  somma  prudeoza  diaaumi- 
lando,  le  rispose  che  la  ringratiava  dell*  aflSsttcv 
ma  che  lei  doppo  la  morte  dell'  imperatore,  se 
fosse  sopravissuta,  non  voleva  pensare  ad  ai- 
tro  che  all'  utile  delli  figli  di  Sua  M^  sas 
marito:  al  quale  subito  diede  parte  delia 
sopradetta  proposta. 

*'  Ma  ancorche  il  ne^tio  dell*  elettione  m 
stimasse  gik  sicuro,  I'mipedi  tuttavia  mcilti 
giorni  il  contrasto  grande  nato  tra  miniscii 
pih  supremi  di  Sua  M^,  includendosi  anoon 
monsr  arcivescovo  di  Strigonia  et  il  oaon 
palatine  con  monar  cancelliere  et  altri  che  vi 
havevano  interessi,  come  era  I'ambaaciatore 
di  Spagna  et  io  come  indegno  ministro  apos* 
tolico.    II  contrasto  fu,  se  seguita  detta  ek^ 
tione  si  doveva  far  subito    la  coronatiooa 
Alcuni  dicevano  di  si:  perche   coa  questa 
veniva  I'arciduca  ad  assicurarsi  totalmeate 
nel  regno,  il  che  non  saria  stato  se  fbeee  stato 
solamente  eletto,  per   I'accennata   di   sopn 
elettione  del  Gabor,  essendo  gli  Ungari  hiio- 
mini  volubilissimi  e  per  lo  pih  infedeli:  2° 
dicevano  che  la  coronatione,  se  si  fosse  &ttii 
haveria  giovata  assai  nelhi  prima  dieta  impe* 
riale,  se  I'imperatore  havesse  voluto  far  ele^ 
^re  Sua  Altezza  in  re  de'  Romani :  3°  per 
il  matrimonio  dell'  infanta  di  Spa^a,  essen- 
dosi  colk  dichiarato  di  volere  I'arcidaca  pnaa 
eletlo  e  coronato  re  di  Ungaria.     Altri  per  fl 
contrario,  tra  quali  ero  io  et  il  padre  coofes- 
sore  dell'  imperatore,  dicevano  che  queati 
coronatione  non  si  doveva  fare  all'  hora,  pep- 
che  li  stati  di  quel  regno  non  haveriano  mai 
permesso  che  seguisse  detta  coronatione  se 
Sua  Altezza  non  havesse  promesso  loro  e 
giurato,  tanto  nelli  punti  politici   come  H 
religione,  tutto  quelle  che  promise  il  padre 
stamlo  nelli  maggiori  pericoli :  onde  non  vi 
essendo  all'  hora  detti  pericoli  e  potendo  coa 
il  tempo  migliorarsi  assai  le  coee  di  S.  A^  o 
per  la  morte  del  Gabor  o  per  li  felici  successi 
deir  imperio  o  per  altro,  non  era  bene  intci- 
gare  la  conscienza  di  questo  principe  giovane 
con  serrarli  la  porta  a'  progressi  della  reli- 
gione et  imped irgli  insieme  I'acquisto  di  mag- 
giore  autorit^  politica  e  dominio  nel  regno: 
x9  dicevano,  e  questo  per  lo  piu  li  camertli, 
che  nella  coronatione  vi  saria  andata  una 
buona  spesa,  come  ancora  nell'  accrescimento 
della  corte  di  Sua  Altezza,  onde  stando  alT 
bora  imminente  la  spesa  grossa  del  viaggio 
d'Ulroa,  si  saria  potuto  differire  in  altro  tem- 
po, non  potendo  probabilmente  apportare  alcua 
detriraento  detta  dilatione,  perche  se  il  Gabor 
havesse  voluto  pigliare  prctesti,  venendoqoal- 
che  accidente  di  morte  all'  imperatore,  taoto 
rhaveria  pigliato  ancorche  Tarciduca  toe 
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iteto  ooxmato,  oome  fece  coatro  fimperatore 
•ncorohe  fbsae  eletto  e  corooato:  che  per 
eJetiione  in  re  de*  Romani  e  per  ii  matrimo- 
Bio  deir  infanta  di  Spo^na  bastava  che  Tarci- 
duca  fusse  vero  re  d'Ungaria,  e  come  tale  ai 
fiotoase  intitolare  per  laaola  elettione.  Stan- 
doai  dunque  in  questo  contraato,  ancorcfae 
Tambasciatore  di  Spa^na  facesse  nuove  in 
•tanie  per  la  coronatione,  dicendo  che  in 
Spagna  non  haveriano  fatto  il  matrimonio  deir 
mAinta  con  I'arciduca,  stimandosi  altriroenti 
la  saccessione  nel  regno  non  aicura,  Sua  M^ 
con  la  solita  sua  pietk  si  dichiard  che  nop 
▼oleva  che  si  fiicesse,  stimando  secondo  il 
ooBsiglio  del  suo  padre  confeesore  che  fosse 
contro  conscienza  se  Tarciduca  havesse  giu- 
rato,  come  non  poteVa  far  di  meno,  quello  che 
era  stata  ibrzata  giurare  Sua  M^  nelH  peri- 
ooli  grandi,  quali  a  IP  hora  non  vi  erano." 

[The  votes  of  the  kingdom  of  Solavonia 
mod  of  Cioatia  coming  into  the  diet,  almost 
all  of  them  catholic,  which  addition  gave  the 
party  of  the  catholics  and  of  the  adherents  of 
his  majesty  no  small  majority  over  the  here- 
tics and  the  disaffected,  the  rumours  spread  of 
liis  majesty's  wishes  respecting  the  election 
were  every  day  better  received.  The  empe- 
tor's  envoys,  however,  to  make  themselves 
the  more  sure  of  the  votes  of  the  diet,  be- 
Ihooght  them,  before  proposing  the  election 
of  the  archduke,  to  make  an  experiment  with 
the  election  of  the  palatine,  which  was  ren- 
dered neoessary  by  the  death  of  Thurzo,  it 
being  his  majesty's  wish  that  a  catholic  should 
be  elected,  imd  particularly  the  above-named 
Eiterfaazy ;  although,  according  to  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  that  kingdom,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  estates  four  candidates,  two 
catholics  and  two  heretics.  The  affiiir  turned 
OQt  most  auspiciously ;  for  the  said  count  was 
elected  by  150  votes,  his  opponent  not  having 
bad  more  than  60.  After  this  trial  had  been 
made,  whereby  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
the  emperor  were  still  more  encouraged,  his 
majesty's  ministers  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  to  hia^ve  gained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  before^amed  15U  votes,  a  good 
part  of  the  other  60  by  presents,  so  that  the 
election  might  have  turned  out  to  the  greater 
satisfaction  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  ex^nding 
30,000  florins,  as  it  was  said,  the  greater  part 
of  them  oould  have  been  brought  round,  as 
was  experienced  in  the  other  lU&irs  of  the 
diet  The  Bethlem  party,  it  being  known  for 
certain,  though  not  yet  publicly  announced, 
that  the  emperor  desired  to  have  the  archduke 
elected,  did  not  &il  to  counteract  this  as  much 
as  possible. 

[I  will  mention  an  instance  of  a  lady*s 
eagerness  in  this  matter,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  which  an  klea  may  be 
formed  of  the  violence  of  the  opposition.  The 
niother  of  baron  Bathiany,  who  is  one  of  the 
fcincipal  lords  in  point  of  quality,  estate,  and 
70 


number  of  retainers,  was  very  earnest  in 
representing  to  the  empress  that  she  ouffht 
not  to  permit  the  election  to  take  place,  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  her  majesty, 
since  if  any  thing  unliappilv  befel  the  fife  of 
the  emperor,  she  as  crowned  queen  of  Hun* 
ffary  would  have  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom during  the  interregnum  until  a  new  king 
should  be  elected.  But  the  empress,  dissem- 
bling with  consummate  prudence,  replied, 
that  she  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  but 
that  after  the  emperor's  death,  should  she  sur- 
vive him,  she  would  think  of  nothing  but 
what  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  sons 
of  his  majesty  her  husband,  ana  she  immedi- 
ately acquainted  the  latter  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  had  been  offered  her. 

[But  though  the  afi&ir  of  the  election  was 
now  thought  secure,  it  was  nevertheless  im- 
peded for  many  days  by  the  serious  disagree- 
ment between  his  majesty's  supreme  minis- 
ters, including  also  the  archbishop  of  Strigonia, 
and  the  new  palatine,  with  the  chancellor  and 
others  who  were  interested  therein,  such  as 
the  Spanish  ambassador  and  myself  as  the 
unworthy  apostolic  minister.  The  dispute 
was  as  to  whether,  upon  the  election  takiiu^ 
place,  the  coronation  should  immediately  M' 
low.  Some  were  for  it ;  because  in  this  way 
the  archduke  would  be  completelv  secured  in 
the  kingdom,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
were  he  merely  elected,  from  the  pretence  of 
the  previous  election  of  Gabor,  the  Hungari- 
ans being  extremely  fickle  men,  and  for  the 
most  part  unfaithful :  2ndly,  they  said  that  the 
coronation,  should  it  take  place,  would  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  the  first  imperial 
diet,  should  the  emperor  desire  to  have  his 
highness  elected  king  of  the  Romans :  3rdly, 
they  advised  it  with  a  view  U^  the  marriage 
with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  it  being  required 
by  the  Spanish  court  that  the  archduke  should 
first  be  elected  and  crowned  king  of  Hungary. 
Others  on  the  contrary,  among  whom  were 
myself  and  the  emperor's  father  confessor, 
said,  that  the  coronation  ought  not  to  take 
place  for  the  present,  because  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  would  never  permit  it,  unless 
his  highness  promised  them  on  oath,  both  w 
to  political  and  religious  points,  all  that  his 
father  had  promised  when  in  a  more  dapg^w 
ous  and  critical  position :  therefore  as  those 
dangers  no  longer  subsisted,  and  as  the  affiiirs. 
of  his  highness  might  assume  a  better  aspect 
in  the  course  of  time,  whether  from  the  death 
of  Gabor  or  from  the  prosperity  of  the  en^re» 
or  otherwise,  it  was  not  advisable  to  embar- 
rass the  conscience  of  that  young  prince,  and 
to  shut  out,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the 
further  progress  of  religion,  and  to  hinder  him 
at  the  same  time  from  acquiring  a  moire  en^ 
larged  political  authority  and  dominioa  in  the 
kingdom :  2ndly,  they  said,  more  particularly 
members  of  the  treasury,  that  there  would  if^ 
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a  coDtiddrable  eiiwuM  inciurod  bj  tlio  coro- 
natioD,  and  also  in  the  aafmentatkm  of  his 
higfaness's  coart ;  therefore  as  the  heaiy  ex- 
pense  of  the  journey  to  Ulm  was  to  be  speedily 
defrayed,  it  would  be  well  to  put  off  the  mat- 
ter to  another  time,  Dor  would  this  delay  be 
likely  to  prove  injurious,  for  if  Gabor  were 
disposed  to  set  up  any  claim  upon  the  empe- 
ror's death,  he  would  do  so  just  as  much  even 
thou^  the  archduke  had  been  crowned,  as  he 
had  done  against  the  emperor,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  elected  and  crowned ;  they  saki, 
too,  that  for  the  election  as  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  for  the  marriage  with  the  infanta 
of  Spain,  it  was  enough  Uiat  the  archduke 
should  be  really  king  of  Hungary,  and  that 
he  could  entitle  himself  such  bv  virtue  of  his 
election  alone.  The  parties  oeing  thus  at 
variance,  although  the  Spanish  ambasaidor 
insisted  afVesh  upon  the  coronation,  saying, 
that  in  Spain  they  would  not  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  the  archduke 
without  that  ceremony,  since  they  thought 
that  without  it  the  succession  to  the  kingdom 
was  not  secure,  his  majesty,  with  his  accus* 
tomed  piety,  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
it  take  place,  thinking,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  his  faUier  confessor,  that  it 
would  be  against  conscience  if  the  archduke 
were  fbrcM,  as  he  would  assuredly  be,  to 
swear  what  his  majesty  himself  had  been 
forced  to  make  oath  to  in  great  dangers, 
which  now  no  longer  existed.] 

lis.  Relatio  status  ecdesia  et  totius  diacesis 
Augustafu^  1629.  [Report  of  the  state 
of  Ukfi  church  and  entire  diocese  of  Augs- 
burg.] 

Of  no  special  importance.  It  relates  chiefly 
to  the  affiiirs  of  the  city  of  Augsburg. 

The  labours  and  final  banishment  from  Augs- 
burg of  the  protestants  **  pseudo-doctors"  con- 
stitute the  author's  principal  topic. 

He  hopes  that  this  measure  having  obtained 
the  emperur|s  sanction  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Hieronymus  Imhof  and 
Bernhard  Reblingen,  the  whole  city  would 
shortly  become  catholic  agam. 

114.  Legatio  apost^  P.  Aloys,  Cwrqfm  epiS' 
copi  Tricaricensis  sedente  Vrbano  VllI 
Pont.  M,  ad  tractum  Rheni  et  ad  prov. 
i7\ferioris  QermanuB  obita  ab  anno  1024 
usque  4id  annum  16^34.  Ad  C«»  Franc, 
Barberinum.  [Legation  of  P.  Aloys 
Caraffa  to  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Germany 
between  the  years  1624  and  1684.] 

A  very  full  report  in  204  leaves;  some- 
what prolix,  inde^,  but  containing  some  good 
things. 

The  journey  is  first  described,  and  a  great 
deal  of  room  is  occupied  with  what  is  insigni- 


ficant Hie  nuncio,  UBOiiifoCfaerpfeeeateMi 
to  Fnlda.  He  makes  a  merit  of  it  that  be  n- 
duced  to  the  number  of  eight  the  nzteen  qw- 
terings  that  every  one  wna  reqoired  to  siiinr 
who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  abbot  of  FuUa. 

He  is  particularly  copioos  respecting  tke 
dispute  between  Liege  and  the  bisiRjf,  ia 
which  he  himself  took  an  active  part ;  be  traas- 
forred  the  seat  of  the  nunciature  from  Coiogne 
to  Liege. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  report  ■ 
undoubtedly  the  description  of  the  catholic 
universities  of  that  day  within  the  raoge  of  ka 
nunciature. 

We  see  from  it  how  completelj  the  h%hB 
walk  of  education  was  at  Umt  time  nader  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits.  They  were  the  ■ss- 
ters  in  Trier  and  Mainz ;  Paderfoore,  Muasla. 
and  Osnabrfick,  where  universitiee  bad  hit 
recently  been  fbunded,  were  entirelj  in  tbev 
hands.  But  they  taught  only  the  fanmaDiont 
philosophy  and  theolo^ ;  juriaprodence  wss 
altogether  neglected.  In  Cologne,  which  m 
alwavs  the  first  of  these  universities,  medioK 
was  lectured  upon  only  by  two  teachefs,  wb 
had  but  fow  hearers.  The  chief  evil  ia  & 
logne  had  been  that  the  teaohera  were  too  wd 
provided  for  with  rich  prebends.  **  Earma  opi- 
bns  ad  vitam  clementem  et  soaTem  instradi, 
raro  aut  nunquam  ipsi  sacram  doctrinam  tn- 
debant,  sed  aliorum  vicaria  opera  paasim  ate- 
bantur.  Hinc  sine  pondere  et  methodo  instra^ 
bantur  academici,  et  anni  qnindeni  ftcib  d^ 
cumagi  solebant  priusauam  oniTersan  B 
theologiam  audirent  £a  res  vera  aotdac 
non  parum  incommoda  forat  ardudiocea 
Cokmiensi  et  presertim  ditXMiibus  Jnlie,  Oi- 
vie,  ac  Montium,  quod  pro  adeanda  ia  is 
animarum  procuratk»ne  reparandieque  rel^ 
nis  catholicae  minis  parochi  et  aaoeidolei 
idonei  hoc  pacto  niri  poet  longiaatmom  di« 
non  instituebsntur."  [The  wealth  of  Ikse 
enabling  them  to  pass  their  lives  in  easeiai 
comfort,  they  seldom  or  never  peiaooaJly  ei- 
pounded  the  doctrines  of  religion,  bat  oa  i& 
occasi(X]s  employed  deputies.  Hence  tksft 
was  neither  solidity  nor  method  in  the  iDstiae> 
tion  given  to  the  students,  and  fifteen  yeiif 
were  commonly  passed  before  they  had  Me 
through  the  whole  course  of  theology,  mr 
this  had  formerly  been  very  prejudicial  to  tk 
archdiocese  of  Cologne,  particularly  tothedi^ 
tricts  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Mons,  becaois  it 
was  not  till  after  an  inordinate  delay,  that  ft 
parish  clergy  and  priests  were  appointed  it 
them  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  to  rebuild  tke 
ruins  of  the  catholic  religion.]  The  Jesoils 
abolished  this  abuse ;  the  college  of  the  three 
crowns,  which  was  transferred  to  them,  eiyoy- 
ed  a  high  reputation,  and  in  1684  had  upwarb 
of  1200  students.  But  the  ^irit  of  loxa^ 
was  not  so  easily  eradicted.  The  feasts  of  tte 
masters  increased  luxury  and  the  costs  af  po- 
motion.    **Tota  quadragesima  mmt      ^^ 
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scademioofaiD  lyiiiposia.^  [All  throi^h  Leot 
there  are  daily  drinking  parties  among  the 
■lembers  of  the  university.]  Our  author*8 
•ccount  of  the  Catholicism  and  the  ^ood  living 
<tf  the  Colognese  is  by  no  means  amiss.  **  Po- 
fNilus  Cokmiensb  religionis  avite  retinentis- 
•imus  est,  quam  utique  semel  susceptam  nun- 

2 nam  deseruit  Tolerantur  quidem  in  civitate 
imilic  aliquse  sectariorum,  sed  vetitum  eis 
est  exercitium  omne  sectarnm  suarum,  et  cere 
gravi  mulctantur  si  qui  clam  habere  privatos 
conventus  et  audire  Lutheri  aut  Calvini  buc- 
cioatores  deprehendantur.  Insenatum  ipsum 
nulli  cooptantur  qui  catholic!  non  fuerint ;  et 
qaotquot  in  eo  conscript!  ad  curiam  veniunt, 
sententiam  dicere  aut  ferre  sufihigium  non 
possunt  nisi  prios  eodem  die  intervenerint  rei 
sacra  in  proximo  palatii  senator!!  sacella 
Noctu  ipsi  cives  excubias  habent  in  potioribus 
plateis  civitatis,  nee  vis  aut  injuria  metoeri 
potest,  quia  strepitu  qnovis  exciti  adsunt  et 
•pitulantur,  grassatores  vero  ac  sicarios  in 
vincula  conjiciunt  Sed  et  platese  omnes  ca- 
tensts  ferreis  noctu  vincinntur,  ne  pateant 
liberis  excursionibus,  ideoque  populus  maxime 
in  tranquillo  agit  Inter  alia  plebis  commoda 
illud  imprimis  commeou>rari  debet,  licere  cui- 
que  ineunte  hieme  boves  et  sues  emere  eosque 
ftimo  arefacere  ac  in  escam  anni  consequentis, 
qua  vescuntur  avide,  domi  servare.  Spatium 
▼ero  ejusdem  anni  eisconcedi  solet  ad  pretium 
reprssentandum,  dum  interim  aliqui  a  senatu 
constituti  mercatoribus  solvunt :  nee  uoquam 
opifices  ulli,  quamvis  inopes,  patiuntur  suam 
fidem  in  ea  re  desiderari,  quia  deinceps  baud 
foret  integrum  eis  rursus  ejusmodi  annonam 
rei  cibaria  illo  tarn  insign!  subsidio  eris  public! 
ooemere.  Sunt  et  triclinia  tribuum  commu- 
nia,  in  eisque  possunt  omnes  iis  diebus  (juibus 
feriantur  in  hebdomade,  constituto  pretio  ad- 
mod  um  fiu;!li,  convivari.*' 

[The  people  of  Cologne  are  most  tenacious 
of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  from  which  as 
once  adopted  they  have  never  swerved.  A  few 
fimfiilies  of  sectarians,  indeed,  are  tolerated  in 
the  city;  but  all  demonstrations  of  their  tenets 
are  forbidden  them,  and  they  are  heavily  fined 
if  any  of  them  are  detected  holding  private 
meetings,  and  listening  to  the  trumpeters  of 
Luther  or  Calvin.  None  are  elected  to  the 
•enate  itself  who  are  not  catholics ;  and  all  the 
members  of  that  body  that  enter  the  court  are 
debarred  from  uttering  their  opinions  or  deli- 
vering their  votes,  unless  they  have  previously 
attended  divine  worship  the  same  aay  in  the 
adjoining  chapel  of  the  senatorial  palace.  The 
citizens  themselves  keep  watoh  and  ward  in 
the  principal  streete  of  the  city,  and  none  need 
be  apprehensive  of  wrong  or  violence,  since 
upon  any  alarm  they  are  ready  with  their  aid, 
and  take  all  assailants  and  cutthroats  into  cus- 
tody. Moreover  the  streets  are  all  closed  by 
night  with  iron  chains  preventing  free  passage, 
a  measure  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  quiet 


and  security  of  the  mhabitants.  Amoiig  other 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  populace,  it  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention  that  each  man  has 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  oxen  and  swine  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  smoke-dryuig  them 
and  storing  them  up  for  the  next  years  con- 
sumption, when  Uiey  are  highly  relished. 
They  are  allowed  a  year  to  pay,  the  price 
being  meanwhile  advanced  to  the  venders  by 
certain  persons  appointed  by  the  senate :  nor 
does  it  ever  occtir  that  artisans,  however  poor. 
Ml  to  keep  their  engagements  in  this  matter, 
for  the  consequence  would  be  that  they-  could 
never  again  avail  themselves  of  so  signal  an 
assistance  offered  them  by  the  public  mnds  in 
the  purchase  of  their  provisions.  There  are 
also  district  ordinaries,  where  all  may  be  en- 
tertained at  a  very  moderate  fixed  price  on 
those  days  of  the  week  on  which  they  are  held.] 

But  not  only  towns  and  universities,  but 
princes  and  evente  too  are  portrayed.  Fer- 
dinand of  Cologne  **  ^vitate  morum,  profes- 
sione  pietatis  et  ingenii  maturitate  null!  secun- 
dus**  finferior  to  none  in  exemplary  morals, 
manifest  piety,  and  mature  intellect]  Fre- 
derick of  WCirzburg:  **linguarum  etiam 
exterarum  peritia,  morum  suavi  quadam  gra- 
vitete,  prudentissima  dexteritate  omnibus  ea- 
rns,** [skilled  in  foreign  languages,  and  dear 
to  all  for  a  certain  gentle  worUi  and  moral 
dignit]^,  and  a  most  happy  practical  wisdom.] 
Caisimir  of  Mainz :  **  eloquens  vir  in  Germa- 
nico  idiomate,  legationibus  functus**  [an  elo- 
quent German  speaker,  he  had  filled  the  office 
of  legate.] 

Of  the  events  too  of  the  period,  L.  Cara& 
mentions  many  remarkable  particulars.  I 
know  not  what  were  the  grounds  for' believing 
that  Wallenstein  mi^ht  have  taken  Stralsund, 
**  si,  quod  multi  existimant,  pecuniam  quam 
urbem  capere  non  maluisset**  [If,  as  many 
supposed,  he  had  not  been  more  desirous  of 
taxmg  money  than  the  city.]  He  considers 
it  a  great  misfortune,  that  upon  the  first  move- 
ment of  Saxony,  Tilly  could  not  have  thrown 
his  troops  into  the  country.  His  description 
of  the  state  of  Cologne  after  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sig,  and  of  the  views  which  the  French  mani- 
fested at  that  moment  is  very  remarkable. 

'*  £x  accepta  clade  ad  Lipsiam  fractie  vires 
fuerant  et  friacti  catholicorum  animi,  et  tunc 
repente  iroperitia  vel  metus  in  propugnandis 
arcibus  aditum  host!  victor!  ma^um  aperue- 
runt,  ut  viscera  imperii  mox  infestis  armis 
invaderet,  ex  quo  Fulda,  Herbipolis,  Bam- 
berga,  Moguntia,  Wormatia,  Spira,  alieque 
urbes  atque  oppida  fuerunt  exiguo  tempore  vel 
expugnata  vel  dedita.  Colonia  superfuit  prin- 
cipum  exulum  perfugium,  et  hi  thesauros  qua 
sacros  qua  laicos  in  eam  civitatem  importa- 
verant,  si  auibus  licuerat  tamen  illos  avehere 
antequam  mgrneret  ea  belli  vehemens  et  su- 
bita  tempestas.  Ibidem  anxis  curte  principum 
et  dubia  consilia  erant,  an,  sicut  proposuerat 
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orat6r  Gallns,  expediret  deineepe  neotri  parti, 
seu  Cssaris  seu  Uustavi  regis,  tarn  arma  priO' 
cipum  eorumdem  quam  arma  ipsiusmet  civita- 
tis  Colon iensis  favere.  Id  Colonic  suadebat 
orator  christiantssimi  regis :  sed  necessariam 
fore  affirmabat  ut  in  earn  arbem  pariter  atque 
in  alias  ditiones  principum  electorum  cohortes 
presidiariorum  ex  re^is  sui  legionibus  intro- 
ducerentur:  ttinc  enim  reveritus  Coloniam 
Custavus  rex  alio  arma  convertisset,  aut  si 
venire  bostis  nihilominas  deliberasset,  provo- 
casset  merito  christian issimum  regem,  ac  foe- 
dere  extincto  inimicitiam  et  iram  ejas  experiri 
coepisset  Gravis  nimirum  videbatur  ea  con- 
ditio admittendi  cohortes  presidiarias  regis 
externi  in  civitates  ac  ditiones  imperii:  9ed 
graviores  multo  erant  conditiones  alie,  qnibus 
ot  neutri  parti  faverent  deincepe  proponebatur ; 
quia  in  hello  tarn  ancipiti  Cicsarem  non  juvare 
sed  qaasi  deserere  videbatur  maxime  aliennm 
a  professione  pervetere  civitatum  ac  princi- 
pam  ipsiusmet  imperii.  Hoc  superesse  tamen 
consilii  et  eum  portum  securitatis  unice  adeun- 
dum  esse  judicabat  pariter  apostolicus  nuntius 
Parisiensis,  ad  quern  scripseram  de  ingenti 
clade  religioni  catholicc  templisque  et  aris 
illata  per  Gustavum  regem.** 

I  The  blow  received  at  Leipsig  had  broken 
[e  the  strength  and  the  spirits  of  the  catho- 
lics, and  forthwith  want  of  skill  or  timidity  in 
the  defence  of  their  positions,  opened  a  wide 
door  to  the  victorious  foe,  enabling  him  speed- 
ily to  infest  the  very  bowels  of  the  empire, 
whereof  Fulda,  Wtirzburg,  Bamberg,  Mainz, 
Worms,  Spires,  and  other  cities  and  towns, 
were  in  brief  time  either  stormed  or  surren- 
dered. Cologne  remained  the  place  of  refuge 
of  the  outcast  princes,  and  thither  had  been 
(carried  whatever  treasure,  cleric  or  lay,  there 
bad  by  any  chance  been  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing on  before  the  outburst  of  that  fierce  and 
sudden  storm  of  war.  Here  it  was  anxiously 
and  dubiously  debated  among  the  princes, 
whether  it  was  expedient,  as  the  French  envoy 
had  proposed,  that  thenceforth  neither  the  said 
princes  nor  the  city  itself  should  lend  their 
arms  in  favour  of  either  party,  whether  the 
emperor  or  king  Gustavus.  Such  was  the 
advice  of  hisTmost  Christian  majesty *s  envoy  ; 
but  he  averred  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
introduce  into  that  city,  and  also  into  other 
strongholds  of  the  electoral  princes,  garrisons 
fiirnished  from  his  own  king's  troops :  for  so 
king  Gustavus  being  in  awe  of  Cologne  would 
turn  his  arms  elsewhere,  or  if  he  yet  deter- 
mined to  assault  it,  he  would  incur  the  just 
indignation  of  the  most  Christian  king,  and 
upon  the  termination  of  the  alliance  begin  to 
experience  his  disfavour  and  resentment 
Onerous  indeed  appeared  that  proposition  of 
receiving  garrisons  of  a  foreign  king's  troops 
into  the  cities  and  strongholds  of  the  empire ; 
but  much  more  onerous  appeared  the  other 
proposition,  namely,  that  fur  tlie  fliture  they 


should  fiivoar  neither  piLrtr;  because  in  m 
critical  a  war  not  to  assist  the  emperor,  bnt  t» 
desert  him  as  it  were,  seemed  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  immemorial  principles  of 
the  cities  and  princes  of  the  empire  itselC 
The  apostolic  nuncio  at  Paris  however,  to 
whom  I  had  written  touching  the  direfbl  bJowv 
inflicted  on  the  catholic  religion,  its  temples^ 
and  its  altars  by  king  Gustavns,  was  likewise 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  only  remainin|^ 
course,  and  the  only  door  of  safety  left  yH 
open.] 

There  follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  falfr 
of  Wallenstein,  which  I  shall  give  elsewhere. 

115.  Relatione  deUa  corte  di  Rama  M  Sig^ 
Er  Aluise  Contarini  delT  anno  1682  ai 
1685.  ^Tch.  Ven.)  [Report  on  the 
court  of  Rome  by  Aluise  C(nitaTini  froo 
1682  to  1885.] 

A  very  circumstantial  report  in  thirty-five 
chapters  comprising  140  pages :  it  is  the  more 
important,  as  Aluise  Contarini  had  come  direct 
from  France  to  Rome,  and  was  therefore  the 
more  capable  of  estimating  the  very  pecalmr 
political  position  which  Urban  VIL  had  assum- 
ed at  that  period. 

He  describes  in  the  first  place  the  sptriteal 
and  the  temporal  government  of  the  pope. 

He  finds  it  quite  monarchical.  Of  all  the 
old  congregations  only  one,  that  of  the  inqnt- 
sition,  assembled  regularly :  the  cardinals  en- 
joyed no  other  prerogatives  than  that  carriages 
drew  up  on  meeting  them,  that  they  wore  the 
purple  and  voted  in  the  election  of  popes :  the 
pope  had  so  little  liking  for  them,  that  in  im- 
portant matters  he  had  recourse  to  inferior 
prelates,  whose  hopes  more  hnmediately  de* 
pended  on  himself,  rather  than  to  the  cardi- 
nals, who  were  more  independent 

But  the  tighter  the  rein  is  drawn,  the  more 
does  natural  authority  decline.  "  L'antica 
veneratione    sta    oggidi    nK)Ito    diminaita."* 

Sfhe  ancient  reverence  b  now-a-days  mnch 
ecreased.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Urbino  were  particnlar- 
]y  dissatisfied.  ^Quei  sudditi  si  aggravano 
molto  della  mutatione,  chiamando  il  govemo 
di  preti  tirannico,  i  quali  altro  interesse  che 
d'arricchirsi  e  d'avanzarsi  non  vi  tengooo.'* 
[They  complain  much  of  the  change,  calling 
the  government  of  the  priests  tyrannical,  b^ 
cause  they  have  no  other  objects  but  to  enrich 
and  agfi^randize  themselves.]  The  author 
constantly  laments  that  Urbino  had  ftllen  into 
the  pope's  hands,  and  thinks  it  a  great  loss  to 
Spam  and  Venice. 

In  a  second  part  he  enters  into  personal 
descriptions : 

"Nacque  il  papa  Urbano  VlII  del  1667 
(others  say  68)  d'Aprile,  onde  camina  per  H 
69  di  sua  et^,  conservato  dal  vigore  della 
compiessione  non  soggetta  a  qualtivogf  is  mft- 
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liflia,  e  dalk  ▼i?acitli  dell' m^iegao.  L& 
stetora  mediocre,  i\  color  braoo,  il  pelo  bian- 
co^ Pocchio  vivo,  il  parlar  pronto,  )a  tempera- 
tara  laDguigna  e  biliosa.  Vive  coa  gran  re- 
fola.  Re^la  in  gran  parte  le  sue  attioni  coi 
moti  del  cielo,  del  quafi  ^  molto  intelligente, 
amcorche  con  ceneare  grandissime  a  tutti  gli 
ii*babbia  prohibite  lo  studio.  Li  snoi  moti 
Bono  subiti  e  Tehementi,  tali  che  alcuna  volta 
Gonfinano  con  la  pazsia,  non  potendo  con  la 
patienza  frenarli,  se  ben  egli  dice  ohe  questa 
oommotione  della  bile  di  qnando  in  qoando 
TBglia  m<AU>  eccitando  il  calore  alia  preeerva* 
lione  di'sua  salute.  Cavalca,  villeggia,  cam* 
miaa,  ama  I'escercita  Non  s'affiigge  per  le 
ooee  moleste :  e  tutte  queste  parti  concorrono 
ft  pr^erli  qualche  anno  di  vita  ancora,  non 
cstante  che  nel  tempo  del  mio  soggionie  assai 
deoaduto  sia. 

**  E  arrivato  al  papato  con  un  servitio  oon- 
tinuo  di  80  e  piil  anni  alia  corte.  Fn  prima 
prelate  di  segnatura  e  poi  governatore  di 
Fano.  Poco  appressio,  per  opera  di  Francesco 
Barberini  sue  zio  patemo^  prelate  di  poco  gri- 
do  ma  di  gran  ricbezze  accumulate  con  parsi- 
monia  Fiorentina,  comprd  ufficii  in  corte  e 
ftoal  raente  il  ch  iericato  di  camera.  Clemente 
Vlil  lo  impiegd  in  diverse  cariche,  ma  parti* 
colarmente  sopra  qoella  del  novo  taglio  del 
Po,  daccbe  sono  arrivate  in  gran  parte  le  di^ 
ierenze  presenti  dei  confini  con  la  repoblica, 
per  la  cognitione  che  profeasa  di  quell*  afiare 
e  per  il  disgasto  cbe  alk>ra  non  si  esegnisse  a 
hiodo  sua  Fn  poi  dall'  ie^esso  Clemente  man- 
date nontio  in  Franoia,  prima  estraordinario 
per  tenere  a  battesimo  il  re  presente,  e  poi 
ordinario  di  Enrico  IV  sno  padre,  dove  si  moe- 
trd  zelantissimo  dell'  immoniUi  ecclesiastica. 
I^olo  V  suocessore  d  Clemente  lo  Conferm^ 
nella  medesima  legatione  di  Francia :  poi  lo 
fece  eardinale,  legato  di  Bologna,  e  ritornato 
a  Roma  prefetto  della  signatura  di  giustitia, 
carico  d'onore  et  impie^  ben  grande.  Fi- 
nalmente  del  1623  Ai  m  luogo  di  Gregorio 
XV  con  pratiche  molto  artificioee  assonto  al 
pontificate  nell'  eik  sua  di  56  anni :  et  ofttd 
corre  il  XIII  anno,  con  disgusto  di  tutta  Ta 
corte,  alia  quale  non  meno  cbe  ai  principi 
torna  oonto  i  pontificad  brevi,  perche  tanto 
pii^  tengono  conto  di  tutti,  abbondano  nolle 
gratie,  non  temporalizzano  come  se  fossero 
faereditarj  del  papato,  e  finalmente  la  corte  in 
generate  trova  impiego  e  fortuna  nella  fre- 
qaenza  delle  mutationi. 

**  In  ogni  state  hebbe  il  papa  di  se  stesso 
grande  opinione  con  ailbtti  di  dominio  sopra 
gli  altri  e  dtsprezzo  al  coosiglio  di  tatti.  Par 
ch'egli  esercita  oggidi  tanto  pii!k  liberamente 
qaanto  cbe  si  ritrova  in  poeia  sopra  a  tutti 
eminente.  Ha  ingeffno  grande,  ma  non  gin- 
dicio :  ingegno,  percbe  nolle  cose  cbe  da  lui 
0olo  dipendono  e  che  riguardano  la  sua  per* 
flona  e  casa,  si  d  sempre  condotto  ove  ha  desi- 
deralo,  aenza  omettere  gl'iogamii  e  gli  artifi- 


eit  di  lai  mdto  ceonaturali,  come  si  vide  par* 
ticolarmente  nolle  pratiche  del  sue  papato^ 
nolle  quali  seppe  fkr  convenire  nella  sua  peiw 
sona  le  due  fattione  contrarie  di  Borghese  e 
Ludovisio,  solo  col  far  credere  all'  una  d'esser 
inimico  dell'  altra :  negli  afiari  poi  generali* 
nei  quali  si  richiede  u  giudicio  di  saper  ben 
congiung«re  grinteressi  della  sede  apostolica 
con  quelli  degli  altri  principi,  si  d  osservato 
il  papa  esseme  per  sempre  state  manchevole. 
Tale  lo  dichiarano  il  negotio  di  Valtellina :  la 
goerra  di  Mantova,  che  non  sarebbe  seguita 
se  il  papa  si  fosse  dichiarito  contro  il  prime 
innovatore :  la  perdita  di  Mantova,  attribuita 
ai  viveri  che  riceverona  gli  Alemani  dallo 
state  ecclesiastico,  senza  ^uali  conveniva  tore 
o  diaassediarle  o  morirsi:  la  prefettura  di 
Roma  data  al  nipote,  privando  la  sede  aposto* 
Ilea  deir  assistenza  di  tanti  ministri  di  prinoi* 
pi  che  soDo  il  piti  bel  fregio  di  lei,  et  aggra* 
vando  lo  stesso  nipote  d'invidia,  di  rigutuxii  • 
d*on  posto  assdutamente  insostentabile  dope 
la  raorte  del  pontefice :  il  mal  termine  usato* 
si  contro  Tambaseiatore  di  V.  Serenity  mio 
precessore,  lasciandolo  partire  senza  soddi^ 
lattione:  1' ultima  comprotettione  di  Francia 
nel  eardinale  Antonio  nipote  prima  persuasa 
et  acconsentita,  poi  ritrattata  e  prohibita,  con 
nota  appresso  il  mondo  di  grande  artificio,  per 
non  dire  in^nno,  e  con  divisione  della  pro* 
pria  casa.  Tralascio  il  gran  detrimento  che 
sotto  il  presente  pontefice  hafattola  religione 
oattolica  in  Fiandra  et  Alemagna ;  i  pericoli 
air  Italia  per  la  negata  dispensa  al  duca  di 
Mantova,  e  molto  piil  per  aversi  partato  il  pa* 
pa  in  modo  che  ha  disgustato  tutti  i  principi 
grandi  e  piccioli,  che  nessuno  gli  e  amice: 
onde  si  e  reso  incapace  di  peter  esercitar  coa 
essi  loro  quelle  parti  di  autoritd.  e  di  patemo 
coosiglio  che  potrebbe  pacificarli  et  unirli  in- 
sieme  alia  difesa  della  religione :  parti  che 
sono  state  cosi  esattamente  maneggiate  • 
oonnsciute  proprie  de'  pontefici  che  per  soste- 
nere  il  nome  di  padre  comune,  dal  quale  pro* 
viene  loro  ogni  veneratione,  e  per  mantenert 
I'unione  tra  i  principi  christiani,  che  cagiona 
in  essi  molta  autoriti,  si  sono  espo^ti  ad  azzar^ 
di,  a  viaggi,  a  pericoli,  non  militando  nel 
nome  di  {»dre  quel  puntigli  che  neli*  intr«^ 
missione  degli  altri  princi[n  possooo  facilmente 
incontrarsL 

**  Si  d  sempre  professato  il  papa  presents 
neutrale,  attribuendo  a  sua  gloria  Taver  arri^ 
chita  et  ingrandita  la  sua  sasa  senza  compraf 
stati  in  regno  di  Napoli  n^  sottomettersi  a  fiir 
vori  dei  principi  gnndl  Nell'  intemo  per^ 
suo  egli  d  afibttionato  a  Franceti,  le  loro  pro» 
tezze  e  risolutioni  essendo  piii  conform!  al 
genie  di  S.  S^,  in  ordine  di  che  ha  fatto  le 
ma^iori  diraostrationi  quando  segui  Taequiik 
to  della  Roscella.  Persuase  la  pace  eon  lo- 
glesi,  afiinche  la  Francia  potesse  accorrer  al 
soccorso  di  Casate  aJlora  assediata  dai  Spae- 
mAi:  consiglid  ai  medesmii  I'acquisto  a  m 
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tOMCfWttione  di  Pinarolo  per  oeo6«ano  eqai- 
librio  alle  cose  d'ltalia :  trovd  sempre  pretest! 
di  diferir  o  dimioair  i  socconi  in  Alemagna, 
€00  opioione,  la  qaal  me  tatuvia,  che  a  8. 
8^  sia  dispiacciuta  la  morte  del  re  di  Suexia 
e  che  piCi  soda  o  per  dir  megiio  manoo  tema  i 
progreflsi  de*  protefltanti  che  deffli  AustriacL 
Anxi  e  opinioo  comone  che  quando  anche  foMe 
portato  il  papa  dal  card^  Barberino  totto  Spaff- 
Dolo  a  qoakiie  uniooe  con  essi,  tomerebbe  £- 
cilmente  a  maggior  roCtura  di  prima.  E  la 
eauaa  ^  aoeata :  perche  govemajidoei  il  papa 
ooQ  artincio  e  credeodo  che  Spagnoli  &ccia- 
Do  il  medesiiDo,  saraono  aempre  tra  di  loro 
anzi  gelocie  d*iiigaimi  che  coofideDxa  di  ben 
vera  uniooe." 

rPope  Urban  Vlfl.  was  bom  in  AprU  1567, 
(others  say  68)  whence  he  is  fifoing  on  for  69 ; 
he  has  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  constitution 
unsubject  to  any  malady,  and  the  vivacity  of 
his  intellect  He  is  of  middle  height,  his 
complexion  brown,  his  hair  white,  his  eye 
quick,  his  speech  rapid,  his  temperament  saup 
ffuine  and  bilious.  He  lives  strictly  by  rule. 
He  regulates  his  actions  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  with  which 
hie  is  very  well  acquainted,  though  he  has 
fiyrbidden  the  study  of  them  by  others  under 
the  severest  censures.  His  gestures  are  sud< 
den  and  vehement,  sometimes  even  to  the 
verge  of  absurdity,  for  he  cannot  have  pa- 
tience and  restrain  them,  but  even  says  that 
this  commotion  of  the  bile  from  time  to  time 
is  of  much  use  in  exciting  the  natural  heat 
hr  the  preservation  of  his  health.  He  rkies, 
makes  excursicms  into  the  country,  walks, 
and  is  food  of  exercise.  He  does  not  distress 
himself  about  unpleasant  matters ;  and  all 
these  circumstanc^es  combine  to  promise  him 
some  years  more  of  life,  notwith^anding  that 
he  broke  very  much  during  my  sojourn  in 
Rome. 

[He  arrived  at  the  pLpacnr  after  a  continual 
career  of  court  service  of  thirty  years  and 
more.  He  was  first  a  prelate  di  signatura, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  Fsna  Shortly 
afterwards,  through  the  aid  of  Francesco  Bar- 
berini  his  maternal  uncle,  a  prelate  who 
Bade  no  great  noise  in  the  world,  but  of  great 
wealth,  accumulated  with  Florentine  parsi- 
mony, he  purchased  offices  at  court,  and  final- 
ly a  clerkship  of  the  camera.  Clement  Vlil. 
employed  him  in  various  posts,  particularly 
abcNit  the  new  cut  of  the  Po,  and  hence  in  a 
great  measure  have  arisen  the  present  dis- 
putes about  the  boundaries  between  the  Ro- 
man states  and  the  republic,  in  consequence 
of  the  knowledge  he  professes  to  have  of  the 
matter,  and  his  displeasure,  because  his  own 
conclusions  were  not  adopted  at  that  time. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Clement  as  nun- 
cio to  France,  first  as  nuncio  extraordinary  to 
baptize  the  present  king,  and  afterwards  as 
ordinary  nuncio  to  the  fiither  of  the  latter, 


Henry  IV.,  ia  wtich  post  he  displayed  Aa 
greatest  zeal  ibr  the  ecclesiastical  BnmoBi<- 
ties.  Paul  V.,  Clement's  successor,  coofinn- 
ed  him  in  the  same  nunciature  to  France ; 
next  he  made  him  cardinal,  legale  of  Bologiia* 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome  prefect  of  the  mg^ 
natura  of  justice,  a  post  of  booour  and  a  very 
important  employment;  finally  in  1623,  by 
means  of  very  crafty  practices,  he  became 
pope  in  the  place  of  tir^gory  XV.  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  now  the  thD<- 
teenth  year  since  then,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  whole  court,  which,  no  leas  than  the  sove- 
reigns, finds  its  account  in  short  pootificatea^ 
bemuse  in  these  there  is  more  r^aid  paid  to 
every  ooe,  a  more  abundant  bestowal  of  &- 
vours,  and  the  popes  do  not  behave  as  thongli 
tl^y  held  their  see  by  hereditary  succcesion ; 
and  in  fine  the  court  finds  occupation  and  fcr- 
tuoe  in  the  ft-eqnency  of  change. 

[In  every  situation  the  pope  always  had  a 
hi^h  opinioo  of  himself,  amsting  to  rule  over 
others,  and  undervaluing  the  counsel  of  all 
men.  He  seems  to  indulge  this  dispositioD  at 
present  the  more  freely,  as  his  poeitioo  is  pre- 
eminent above  alL  He  has  great  talents,  but 
not  judgment:  talents,  because  in  those 
things  which  depend  on  him  alone,  and  which 
pertain  to  his  own  person  and  &roily,  he  has 
always  accomplished  his  ends,  without  omit- 
ting the  tricks  and  artifices  most  congenial  lo 
him ;  of  which  a  particular  instance  was  giv- 
en in  his  canvass  for  the  papacjr,  in  which  he 
contrived  to  unite  in  his  own  nvour  the  two 
opposite  factions  of  Bor^ese  and  LodovisitH 
only  by  making  each  believe  that  he  was  hos- 
tile to  the  other :  but  in  general  a&irs,  in 
which  judgment  was  requirad  aptly  to  make 
the  interests  of  the  apostdicsee  coalesce  with 
those  of  the  other  sovereigns,  the  pope  has 
been  always  found  deficient  in  that  quality. 
Such  he  proved  in  theaflSuroftheValtelline; 
in  the  war  of  Mantua,  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  if  the  pope  had  declared  against 
the  first  innovator ;  in  the  loss  of  Mantua,  at- 
tributed to  the  supplies  the  Germans  received 
from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  without 
which  they  must  have  raised  the  siege  or  pe- 
rished ;  in  the  bestowal  of  the  prefecture  of 
Rome  on  his  nephew,  depriving  the  apostolic 
see  of  the  presence  of  so  many  ministers  of 
sovereigns  who  constitute  its  finest  omamentt 
and  louiing  his  nephew  himself  with  envy, 
with  watchful  care,  and  with  a  place  abso- 
lutely untenable  after  the  death  of  the  pope; 
in  the  ill-treatment  of  your  serenity's  ambas* 
sador  my  predecessor,  and  allowing  him  to 
depart  without  satisfiiction ;  in  the  wst  joint 
protection  of  France,  first  advised  and  con- 
sented to  through  his  nephew  cardinal  Antc^ 
nio,  and  afterwards  retracted  and  prohibited, 
to  the  flagrant  exposure  of  his  very  artful,  not 
to  say  fraudulent  conduct,  and  to  the  division 
of  his  own  house.    I  pass  over  the  great  in- 
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jury  thd  catbolie  religion  has  snstained  onder 
the  present  pope  in  Flanders  and  Oennaify, 
the  dangers  to  Italy  fhmi  the  refusal  of  the 
dupensation  to  the  dake  of  Mantua,  and  still 
more  in  consequence  of  the  pope  having  con- 

,  ducted  himself  in  a  manner  which  h^  dis- 
gusted all  princes  great  and  small,  so  that  no 
one  is  friendly  to  nim,  whence  he  is  become 
incapable  of  exercising  with  them  those  offi- 
ces of  authority  and  of  paternal  counsel  which 
might  pacify  them,  and  unite  them  together 
in  the  defence  of  religion ;  offices  which  have 
been  so  sedulously  exercised,  and  recognised 
as  peculiarly  their  own  by  the  pontifls,  that 
to  uphold  the  title  of  common  fiither,  from 
which  they  derive  all  reverence,  and  to  main- 
tain union  among  Christian  princes,  which  is 
a  great  source  of  authority  to  themselves, 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  hazards, 
journeys,  and  perils ;  those  punctilios  having 
DO  force  under  the  name  of  &ther,  which 
might  present  themselves  upon  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  sovereigns. 

[The  present  pope  has  alvrays  professed 
neutrality,  esteeming  it  to  his  glory  that  he 
has  enriched  and  aggrandized  bis  house 
without  purchasing  estates  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  or  submitting  to  receive  favours 
from  great  princes.  Inwardly,  however, 
he  has  a  leaning  to  the  French,  whose 
promptness  and  determination  are  more  con- 
genial to  the  character  of  his  holiness,  in 
accordance  with  which  he  made  the  greatest 
demonstrations  on  the  capture  of  IU>cheUe. 
He  advised  peace  with  the  English,  in  order 
that  France  might  be  able  to  succour  Casale, 
which  was  then  besieged  by  the  Spaniards : 
he  recommended  to  the  same  power  to  take 
and  keep  Pinarolo,  in  order  to  the  necessary 
equilibrium  of  the  affiiirs  of  Italy :  he  always 
Hmned  pretexts  for  postponing  and  diminish- 
ing the  succours  to  Germany,  thereby  coun- 
t^iancing  the  opinion,  which  still  prevails, 
that  his  holiness  was  sorry  for  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  that  he  is  better  pleased 
with,  or  rather  is  less  afraid  of,  the  pro^press 
of  the  protestants  than  that  of  the  Austnans. 
It  is  also  the  common  opinion,  that  even 
though  the  pope  were  induced  by  cardinal 
Barl^rini,  who  is  wholly  for  Spain,  to  some 
union  with  that  power,  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  end  in  a  more  decided  rupture  than 
before.  The  reason  is  this,  that  the  pope 
pursuing  a  system  of  stratagem,  and  thinking 
that  the  Spaniards  do  the  same,  there  will 
always  be  more  of  jealous  apprehension  found 
between  them,  than  of  confidence  such  as 
belongs  to  a  sincere  union.] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  description 

S'ven  of  the  nephews  by  Aluise  ContarinL 
ren  Francesco  Barbertni,  though  he  was 
the  most  loved  by  the  pope,  and  thoug^h  he 
devoted  himself  entirelv  to  public  bosmess, 
was  aevertbelass  wholly  depeodent  on  his 


uncle.  ^Nessuno  nipote  di  papa  fb  giamai 
alle  fatiche  del  negotio  assiduo  come  egli  ^ 
non  avenda  minimo  divertimento :  ma  e^li  e 
anche  vero  che  nessuno  manco  di  loi  ha 
operata"  [No  pope*s  nephew  was  ever  so 
assiduous  in  busmess  as  he  is,  not  taking  the 
least  recreation ;  yet  it  is  true  that  none  has 
ever  effected  less  than  he.] 

He  ceases  to  portray  the  cardinals  indivi- 
dually. He  finds  a  general  tone  of  hypocrisy 
prevading  the  body.  •«  SarA  tal  card>«  sanis- 
simo  che  per  fiicilitarsi  il  papato  vorr&  esser 
creduto  infermo :  caminando  zoppica,  discor- 
rendo  tosse,  uscendo  si  sta  tutto  in  una 
sesfgietta  racchiusa  Tal  altro  che  sar^  boon 
politico,  si  mostrer^  lontano  da  oj^ni  negotio, 
nei  discorsi  s*amroutisce,  ne'  quesiti  si  stringe 
le  spalle,  nolle  risposte  generallizze."  [Such 
a  cardinal  shall  be  in  perfect  health,  yet  to 
fkcilitate  his  attainment  of  the  papacy  he  win 
endeavour  to  be  thought  infirm :  he  will  limp 
as  he  walks,  oMUfh  in  speaking,  and  when  he 
goes  out  he  will  be  shut  up  close  in  his  litter. 
Another  who  is  an  able  statesman  will  feign 
to  have  no  fkmiliarity  with  business,  in  con- 
versation he  will  be  dumb,  when  questions 
are  asked  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  if 
he  answers  it  will  be  in  general  terms.]  The 
thought  strikes  us  that  this  is  the  original, 
from  which  the  fobulous  account  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Sixtus  V.  was  derived. 

The  third  part  relates  to  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Rome ;  it  is  full  of  acute  and  vivid 
observations ;  it  is,  as  1  have  said,  for  us  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  document 

Strongly  as  was  Urban^s  leaning  to  the 
French,  the  ecclesiastical  demands  of  the 
latter  were  not  always  complied  with.  •*  Bi- 
sogna  anche  confessare,  ch  essi  hanno  addi- 
mandato  delle  gratie  difficili,  come  la  disposi- 
tione  del*  abbuie  di  Lorena,  la  nullity  de* 
matrimonj  tanto  del  duca  Carlo  di  Lorena 
come  di  monsieur  et  altre  simili."  [It  must 
be  confessed  too  that  they  have  demanded 
favours  not  easy  to  grant,  such  as  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  abbeys  of  liorraine,  the  annul- 
ling the  marriages  of  Duke  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, and  of  monsieur,  and  others  like  these.] 
Francesco  Barberini  was  not  so  much  attach- 
ed to  the  French  party  as  his  uncle.  The 
French  no  longer  hoped  for  any  striking 
declaration  in  Sieir  favour,  but  they  knew 
too  that  the  pope  would  not  be  against  them; 
it  was  in  itself  a  great  advantage  for  them  that 
he  was  reputed  a  fHend  to  Imince,  and  that 
the  opposite  party  did  not  trust  him. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
highly  discontented.  They  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  cardinal  Borgia  that  he 
had  suffered  Urban  VIII.  to  be  elected,  and 
it  was  asserted  that  the  cardinal  could  onljr 
have  been  gained  over  by  promises  and  mam* 
fold  favours.  They  pretended  to  see  the  in- 
fioence  of  the  pope's  ill-will  in  the  negoda- 
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tkoas  respecting  the  Vakelline,  in  the  policy 
of  the  French,  and  the  position  as^med  by 
Bavaria.  On  the  other  hand,  Barberini  on 
his  part  asserted  that  the  concessions  he  had 
made  them,  had  been  met  by  no  return  of 
gratitude.  The  misunderstanding  we  see 
was  mutual. 

Contarini  is  most  copious  on  the  relations 
of  Rome  and  Venice ;  he  imputes  the  differ 
ences  between  them  chiefly  to  this»  that 
whilst  other  states  were  feared  by  Rome  as 
more  powerful,  or  neglected  as  leas  so,  Venice 
was  regarded  and  treated  as  an  equal. 

Some  soreness  was  felt  at  Rome,  because 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  enjoyed  some 
privileges  there.  But  if  once  tlie  temporal 
jurisdiction  laid  hands  on  a  clerical  person  a 
general  storm  burst  out 

The  ambassador  nevertheless  is  of  opinion 
that  his  countrymen  must  beware  of  being 
duped.  The  nuncio*s  orders  were  to  main- 
tain the  closest  intercourse  with  those  Vene- 
tian priests  above  all  who  were  most  popular, 
and  who  had  most  penitents  to  shrive,  *'  £ 
W  E£  ten|[ano  per  constante,  che  col  mezzo 
di  questi  tali  vengono  i  nuncii  a  risapere  il 
midoUo  delli  arcani.**  [And  your  excellence 
may  be  asetired,  that  by  means  of  such  men 
the  nuncios  contrive  to  suck  out  tlie  marrow 
of  secrets.  ]  So  much  the  more  necessary  was 
it  that  the  public  should  not  surrender  its 
atithority  over  them. 

But  besides  this,  there  were  continual  dis- 
wites  about  the  boundaries.  Urban  VIII.  is 
by  no  means  re^rded  as  a  patron  of  the  Vene- 
tians. In  particular  he  sought  to  advance 
Ancona  to  the  pejudice  of  Venice. 

116.  Discorso  delta  maUattia  e  morte  del  card' 
Jppolyto  Aldobrandmo  camerlengo  di  S^^ 
Chi69a  col  fine  delta  grandezza  dalpapa 
CtemerUe  VIIL  1638.  [Discourse  on  the 
illness  and  death  of  cardinal  Ippolyto 
Aldobrandino,  chamberlain  of  the  holy 
church  and  the  extinction  of  the  greatness 
ofpope  Clement  VIIL] 

The  mpid  downfall  of  the  family  of  Aldo- 
brandino,  so  recently  founded,  produced  an 
•xCraordinary  sensatifm  in  Rome. 

The  little  work  before  ns  is  written  onder 
theae  feelings.  **  £  stato  superato  della 
morte  quel  gran  ingegno !"  it  begins.  There 
•survived  of  the  whole  house  only  the  daughter 
of  John  George  Aldobrandino,  who  would 
necessarily  inherit  enormous  wealth. 

The  following  passage  gives  no  bad  idea  of 
the  state  of  Roonan  society:  "II  marchese 
^Lodovico  Lanti,  il  oonte  Gio  Francesco  da 
Bagni,  BerJingieri  Qeaai  e  Bernardino  Biscia, 
aapettando  tutti  quatroa  gara  il  pontificate 
de^  loro  aii,  ambivano  le  nozze  della  princi- 
fessa  Aldobrandina."  In  the  hope  of  their 
■nola'apnwiotiontothepiHP^ji  thmaeph^irs 


presumptive  vied  ibr  the  liand^the  waalthi 
est  heiress. 

But  not  one  of  them  attamed  either  to  this 
match  or  to  the  power  of  a  mpUe, 

Ippolyta  married  a  Borghese.  Our  author 
is  in  the  utmost  amazement.  Paul  V.  had 
persecuted  the  Aldobrandini,  and  bad  even 
imprisoned  the  father  of  Ippolyta ;  and  nov 
she  wedded  his  grand-nephew. 

But  subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  die 
¥ras  actually  united  to  the  nephew  of  a  reign- 
ing pope.  Innocent  X.,  a  match  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  circumstances  and  coavan- 
iences  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

117.  ReHalione  di  q.  Zuaime  Nam  JD"  PntF 
riiamate  di  ambascialore  estraordimarm 
da  Roma  1641  10  Lugtio.-^ArclL  Yen.) 
[Report  of  Zuanne  Nani,  laie  ejctmoidi- 
nary  ambassador  to  Rome.] 

There  were  numerous  and  incessant  disa- 
greements between  Rome  and  Venice;  anew 
one  of  the  moat  peculiar  kind  arose  in  tkt 
yearl63&.  ' 

A  magnificent  inscription  in  poronoiia  teima 
set  up  in  the  Sala  regia  of  the  Vatican,  re* 
corded  a  fact  of  the  Venetians  of  which  thek 
annals  boasted,  and  on  which  thej  alwafi 
prided  themselves  much ;  this  was  a  victaiy 
over  Frederick  Barbarossa^  by  which  thif 
affirmed  that  they  had  saved  pope  Alexander 
III.  from  destruction. 

In  Rome,  however,  the  terms  used  in  thif 
inscription  were  gradually  conceived  lo  be 
inadmissible.  The  words  ^  PonUfici  Venetc 
reipublic«  beneficio  sua  dignitas  restitiUa,** 
were  pronounced  by  the  increasing  rigour  af 
Roman  orthodoxy,  to  be  something  of  an  in- 
sult The  spirit  of  captious  contention  fir 
rank  which  ruled  the  world  fiistened  on  thii 
obsolete  and  almost  forgotten  incidenL  Bat 
besides  this,  doubts  be^^  to  be  started  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  stoi7>  as  it  was  set  forth  in  the 
Venetian  books  of'^  history.  Writi^igs  a^ 
peared  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

It  is  one  that  has  been  constantly  revived 
even  up  to  this  day. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be  anj 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  any  oae  who  has 
the  least  idea  of  historical  criticism. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  at  any  rate  not 
merely  historical  conviction,  but  also  priitical 
jealousy,  that  induced  Urban  VIIL  first  lo 
change  the  inscription,  and  at  last  to  oblite- 
rate It  entirely. 

The  republic,  too,  viewed  the  matter  in  the 
same  li^ht;  and  as  the  disputes  about  the 
boundaries,  and  about  the  precedence  of  the 
new  prefetto,  were  at  that  very  time  boaiaa 
ing  more  and  more  rancorous,  Venice  lor  a 
while  sent  no  regular  ambasssdora  to  Banm 

Nani,  who  went  thither  in  the  year  16SI* 
waa  oi^y  an  extraeidinftry  aatbasaader.   S» 
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MB^hnd,  bowevtt,  aatrlj  -  tkree  jretrs  and 
«.  halC  and  his  report  proves  that  he  had  oiade 
honaelf  well  acquainted  with  that  court. 

The  main  object  of  bis  mission  was  to  in- 
dues the  pope  to  aid  the  republic  in  case  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a  contingency 
which  then  seemed  very  probable. 

Strange  to  say,  this  request  was  even  wel- 
come to  the  pope.  He  could  set  off  this  need 
of  the  republic  against  the  continued  calls  for 
help  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
which  was  pre«ed  so  hard  by  the  protestants 
and  the  French. 

The  ambMaador  would  also  have  gladly 
hiduoed  the  pope  to  use  his  mediation  between 
the  militant  powera,  but  he  did  not  possess  the 
gaoeral  confidence  requisite  to  that  end. 
'*Fallulando  tante  amarezse  colle  corone, 
re8t«va  fiaccat  per  non  dir  quasi  odioaa  Tan- 
torit4  del  pontefice." 

Nani  ako  remarks  Urban^s  disposition  to 

display  nulitaiy  itrofijrth.    Those  who  wished 

to  stand  well  with  him  found  it  expedient  to 

talk  with  him  abou^  his  fortifications.    He 

often  mentiooed  them  himself.    He  said,  that 

I      within  twenty  days  he  would  bring  together 

I      more  than  twenty  thousand  men.    He  rec- 

1      koB^  up  the  treasures  he  possessed.    For 

iBuaediate  necessities  he  had  put  by  400,000 

■cudi;  it  was  thought  that  there  still  remained 

I      m  the  castle  three  out  of  the  five  millions 

I      amassed  by  Sixtus. 

Let  ua  see  how  Nani  portrays  the  person 

and  the  government  of  Urban  VUI. 

1  ^  11  pontefioe  d  nel  principio  del  settantesi- 

I      me  terzo  del  la  sua  et^  e  nel  fine  del  X  VU  del 

I      pontificato,  dope  un  spatio  di  324  anni  cbe 

I      altro  papa  non  ha  goduto  coat  loogo  govema 

E  di  fi>rze  robusto  e  gagliardo,  e  per  tale  li 

I      piace  di  esser  creduto:  et  in  effettOt  levato 

fpalche  dubbio  di  flussioni  e  d^accidenti  im- 

fwovisi  ai  qoali  parQ  aottopostp,  d  in  tale  coa- 

\      (itutione  di  buoua  salute  che  pu6  mautenersi 

ptil  anau    Usa  governo  esquisito  nelk  sua 

WttL    Al  presente,  ch*d  pii^  grave  VetA,  man- 

CO  s'applica  elle  fiiccende,  delle  quali  non 

Mole  perd  prandersi  piii  disturbo  di  quelle  che 

raole.    La  mattina  e  dispensata  in  audienze 

at  in  negotii,  il  dope  pranzo  ^  riservato  alia 

quiete  et  alia  conversatiooe  domestics,  nel  la 

quale  d  allem  e  iiiceto,  come  in  ogni  altro 

discorso  erudito  e  facondo,  e  neile  audienze 

ftesse  passa  volentieri  dal  negotiare  al  parlare 

di  cose  piacevoli  e  di  studio,  al  quale  e  dedito 

anai.    Possede  gran  talenti  e  gran  quality 

Ha  memoria  meravigliosa,  petto  e  vigore  che 

lo  rende  alle  volte  troppo  costante  nelli  suoi 

■eQsL    Ha  spiriti  grandi  accresciuti  dall'  es- 

perienza  del  governo  e  dei.negotiL    Peferisce 

aiaai  al  suo  proprio  parere,  percid  non  ama 

di  consultare  ne  cura  le  quality  die  ministri, 

ebe  possino  maggiorinente  far  lisplendere  le 

ffoe  risolotiooL    Non  roolto  ioclina  al  gratiar. 

E  aideatOi  et  alle  volte  con  li  ministri  me- 
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desiml  dei  principi  non  ha  potuto  disaimulare 
il  suo  fervore.  Ama  che  sia  trattato  eeco 
con  destrezza  e  soavit4 :  e  se  vi  e  straida  di 
poter  far  declinare  dai  suoi  sensi  Tanimo  di 
Sua  S^^  questa  d  sola,  la  quale,  se  pure  alle 
volte  non  pu6  profitUre,  avanza  certo,  che  ae 
non  si  peiga,  almeni  non  si  rompe.  .... 

"  Nel  governo  presente  d  desiderate  ma^« 
ffior  e  miglior  conaulta,  percfae  dove  manca  d 
discorso,  suole  mancar  la  ra^one :  e  vera^ 
mente  pochissimi  sono  li  mmistri  e  pochi 
quelli  che  habbino  autoritft  e  confidenza  a 
palazza  Appresso  il  pontefice  non  si  sa  al- 
cuno  che  poeai,  e  preponendo  S.  S^  il  proprio 
narere  a  quelle  di  tutti,  soffliono  li  altra  o 
lodarlo  o  secondarlo.  Si  usd  in  altri  tempi 
che  havevano.  i  papi  appresso  di  se  tre  e 
quattro  cardinali  e  con  la  lore  discussione  ri- 
solvevano  i  piii  gravi  negotU,  e  si  teneva  per 
arcane  dei  nepoti  medesimi  introdurre  su(d 
dipendenti  nelia  confidenza  del  zio,  per  con- 
durlo  poi  e  guadagn^irlo  dove  o  non  potevano 
essi  spuntare  o  non  volevano  scoprixe  gll 
affetti  lore  proprj. 

"Barberino  non  ha  volute  circuire  in  tal 
mode  la  liberta  del  papa :  ma  riservando  a  se 
solo  il  posto  piil  vicino  alle  orecchie  di  S. 
S^,  obbWa  gii  altri  a  stare  ritirari  et  al  solo 
parer  di  lui  sottoponere  le  proprie  opinion!, 
non  mostrando  gusto  che  da  chi  si  sia  si  pfirli 
al  pontefice  di  neffotio  s^oza  sua  precedente 
participitione.  Non  si  serve  per6  nd  anco  di 
questa  autorit^,  che  gode  solo  con  quelia  li- 
bertik  che  per  avventura  complirebbe  al  ben 
pHblico  et  al  suo  proprio  interesse:  ma  non 
osando  respirare  contro  le  risolutioni  e  Ij 
sensi  del  papa«  prende  molte  volte  Thabito 
della  costanza  medesima  di  S.  S^,  essendosi 
in  tal  maniera  sottoposto  al  disgusto  delle  co- 
rone e  d*altri  principi  e  di  lore  ministri  per 
non  divertire  e  non  sopire  molti  strani  acci- 
denti. 

**  Appresso  di  questo  li  cardinali  pur  si  do- 
gliono  e  massime  le  creature  di  non  haver 
apertura  nd  confidenza.  Di  pochissimi  mini- 
stri si  serve  il  sig^  card^®,  mentre  la  mole 
dei  negotii  et  altrie  circostanze  di  molti  lo 
possono  render  bisognevole.  Pauciroia  e 
Ricchi,  auditori  di  rota,  sono  li  piu  domestic! 
e  li  piu  adoperati. 

Pancirola  d  sQggetto  mature  e  di  molta 
esperieoza,  che  fu  impiegato  in  Piemonte  per 
la  pace  sin  nel  principio  delle  ffuerre  di  Man- 
tova.  Serve  per  li  nogotii  delffoveruo  dello 
siato  ecclesiastico,  e  non  havendo  havuto  che 
trattar  meco»  non  mi  resta  che  dire  doUe  sue 
conditioni. 

Ricchi  d  di  gran  spirito,  pronto  et  sagace : 
diri^e  quasi  tutli  li  negotii  dei  priacipi,  e  par- 
ticoiarmente  ha  in  mano  quelli  delta  Repub- 
1  ica.  £  dipendentissimo  da  Barber ino,  quality 
che  lo  rende  okre  mode  grato  al  sig'  cardi- 
nale.  Ha  incontrato  disgusto  di  molti  minis- 
tri de*  principif  nemeno  e  amato  dall'  univer« 
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■tie.  Non  ha  altra  esperienza  che  qnella 
che  ]i  concede  Timpiego  preeente,  cbe  d 
grande.  Ha  egli  sempre  trattato  meco,  e 
nelle  mie  lettere  e  neJla  forma  dei  suoi  officii 
Faveranno  pid  volte  veduto  depcritto  W  EE. 
Tratta  con  destrezza  e  &ii  flemma  e  con 
ajtrettanto  ingegno  e  solertia.  Delia  aerenis- 
•irna  Republica  perla  con  tutte  le  espressioni 
di  riverenza  e  divotione.  Tiene  a  cuore 
certo  interesse  di  pensioni  del  cardinal  auo 
fratello,  del  qnale  ho  scritto  altre  volte. 

*'  A  questi  aggiungerd  mons'  Ceoea,  segre- 
tario  di  stato,  perche  assiste  al  presente  alia 
trattatione  della  lega.    Non  ha  egli  talenti 

Siii  che  ordinafj :  ma  per  la  lunga  espenenza 
ella  sua  carica  tiene  bnona  inforroatione  de* 
negotii.  E  vecchio  assai,  e  si  crede  vicino  al 
cardinalato,  se  ben  dalli  nepoti  d  poco  amato, 
ma  molto  rispettato  per  Tafietto  che  li  porta 
la  S^  Sua.  8ervi  11  segretario  del  pontefice 
mentre  fu  nuntio  in  Francia,  e  con  possaggio 
mostruoeo  di  fortuna  ma  solito  della  corte  oc- 
cup6  il  Inogo  del  padrone  medesimo,  e  mentre 

2ue8to  vive  ancora  con  poco  buona  sorte, 
lecca  gode  carico,  rendite  e  speranze  piii 
che  ordinarie.  Appresso  Barberino  non  vi 
aono  altri  di  credito  e  di  talenti  che  meritino 
d'esser  osservati. 

**  Per  il  govemo  dello  stato  vi  e  consulta  dei 
cardinali  e  dei  prelati,  che  in  due  giorni  della 
•ettimana  discute  diverse  occorrenze.  Altre 
congregationisonodeir  inquisitione,  de  pro^- 
ffanda  nde,  del  concilio,  de*  regolari  de*  riti  e 
d'altri  simili  mteressi.  Tutto  per6  serve  a  dis- 
oorso,  perche  la  risolutione  resta  al  gusto  di  8. 
8^  e  del  nipote.  Una  congregatione  di  stato  si 
tiene  di  quando  in  quando  avanti  il  papa  per 
le  occorrenze  piil  ^ravi,  e  non  v*intervengono 
che  le  creature  e  i  piii  ccmfidenti  che  hanno 
servito  nelle  nuntiature:  ma  anco  questa 
suoie  servire  ad  accreditare  le  delibemtioni 
piti  che  a  risolverle,  perche  ne  si  discorre  ne 
■i  forma  il  decreto  che  per  quell'  opinione 
nella  quale  si  sottragge  o  si  lascia  intendere 
esser  8.  8^,  et  in  enetto  si  querelano  i  pon- 
tefici  di  non  haver  di  chi  confidare,  perche 
tutti  li  cardinali  vivono  con  li  k>ro  interessi  e 

^^etti  verso  i  principi  stranieri." 
The  pope  is  in  the  beginning  of  his 
aeventy-lhiiti  year,  and  is  drawing  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  of  his  pontificate,  the 
longest  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  pope  for 
the  last  324  years.  He  is  robust  ancf  active, 
and  likes  to  be  thought  so;  and  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  fluxes  and  sudden  attacks  to 
which  he  appears  liable,  his  constitution  is  so 
hale  that  he  may  last  several  years.  He  uses 
the  utmost  refinement  in  the  regulation  of  his 
health.  At  present,  being  more  burthened 
with  years,  he  applies  less  to  business,  thou^rh 
indeed  he  is  not  used  to  let  them  trouble  him 
more  than  he  has  a  mind.  The  morning  is 
spent  in  audiences  and  in  business;  the  after- 
noon IS  reserved  ihr  quiet  and  domestic  con- 


verse, in  which  be  is  cbeerfhl  and  witty,  is 
in  all  other  discourse  he  is  eradite  and  eh' 
quest ;  and  in  his  audiences  even  he  gladly 
pasf«8  from  negotiating,  to  talk  of  interestiiY 
matters  and  subjects  <»  study,  to  which  he  is 
much  devoted.  He  possesses  great  talents 
and  great  qualities.  He  has  a  narvelloos 
memory,  aira  a  courage  and  energy  that 
render  him  at  times  too  fixed  to  his  own 
notions.  He  has  great  powers  of  mind«  in- 
creased by  experience  in  government  and  in 
state  affiiirs.  He  is  somewhat  wedded  lo  his 
own  opinion,  wherefore  he  is  nut  fond  ef 
taking  counsel,  nor  does  he  regard  the  quali- 
ties of  ministers  who  can  give  greater  brilli- 
ancy to  his  own  measures.  He  is  not  moch 
inclined  to  bestow  favours.  He  is  impetnooi^ 
and  at  times  he  has  not  been  able,  even  with 
the  ministers  of  sovereigns,  to  conceal  bis 
warmth.  He  likes  to  be  dealt  with  with  ad- 
dress and  smoothness,  and  if  there  is  any  way 
of  bending  the  mind  of  his  holiness  from  hH 
own  way  of  thinking,  it  is  this  alone;  and 
though  it  is  not  always  successful,  it  is  sure 
of  this  good  result,  that  if  the  pope  does  not 
yield,  at  least  he  does  not  break  with  the 
fspeaker. 

[The  present  government  has  need  of  more 
frequent  and  better  consultation,  for  when 
there  is  lack  of  discussion  there  is  nsoally 
lack  of  reason ;  and  in  truth  the  ministefs 
are  very  few,  and  they  are  few  who  lave  in- 
fluence in  the  palace.  No  one  is  known  to 
have  any  weight  with  the  pope;  but  as  hit 
holiness  prefers  his  own  opinion  to  that  of  all 
the  others,  they  do  nothing  but  praise  or  se- 
cond his  suggestions.  In  other  tiroes  it  was 
customary  for  the  popes  to  have  about  then 
three  or  four  cardinals,  with  whom  they  dis- 
cussed and  determined  the  most  important 
matters ;  and  it  was  a  secret  device  of  the 
nephews  themselves  to  introduce  their  own 
dependents  mto  their  uncle's  confidence,  so 
as  to  gain  him  over  to  sueh  things  as  the? 
could  not  bring  about  by  themselves,  or  mm 
as  they  did  not  like  to  be  seen  in. 

[Barberino  has  not  chosen  thus  to  circmn- 
vent  the  pope's  freedom;  but  reserving  Is 
himself  alone  the  immediate  approach  to  the 
ear  of  his  holiness,  he  obliges  all  others  to 
stand  aloof,  and  to  submit  their  opinions  to 
his  own  sole  will,  not  liking  that  any  one 
should  speak  to  the  pope  on  iHisiness  witbont 
his  own  previous  knowledge.  Nevertheless 
he  does  not  use  even  that  influence  which  be 
possesses  alone  with  that  freedom  which 
would,  perhaps,  be  conductive  to  the  poblic 
good  and  to  his  own  interest;  hot,  not  v^ito- 
ring  to  utter  a  breath  in  opposition  to  tbe 
pope's  decisions,  he  frequently  identifies  hnn- 
self  in  appearance  with  the  obstinacy  of  his 
holiness,  and  in  this  way  has  incurred  tbe 
aversion  of  the  crowned  heads,  the  other 
princes,  and  their  miniitersi  for  not  ^ 
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9ff  or  snppreflBmg  many  unpleasazit  occur- 
renoefl. 

[The  other  oardin^ils,  particularly  those  of 
the  present  pope^s  creation,  complain  that 
they  have  not  access  to  Barberino  or  credit 
with  hiro.  He  employs  very  few  ministers, 
whereas  the  mass  of  business  and  other  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  require  that  he  should 
have  many.  Paneirola  and  Ricchi,  auditors 
of  the  rota,  are  most  in  his  intimacy » and  most 
employed. 

[Paneirola  is  a  man  of  mature  and  large 
experience,  who  was  emploved  in  Piedmont, 
mbout  the  peace  from  the  beginning  of  the 
wars  of  Mantua.  He  is  employed  in  the  in- 
ternal affiiirs  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and, 
as  I  had  no  occasion  to  transact  business  with 
him,  I  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  his 
personal  -qualities. 

[Ricchi  is  a  man  of  great  talents,  prompt 
and  sagacious;  he  has  the  management  of 
almost  all  affiiirs  connected  with  foreign 
princes,  and  particularly  those  pertaining  Ho 
the  republic.  He  is  very  obsequious  to  Bar- 
berino, a  quality  which  renders  him  very 
acceptable  to  that  cardinal.  He  has  met 
with  unfavourable  treatment  from  many  fo- 
reign ministers,  nevertheless  he  is  liked  in 
general.  He  has  had  no  other  experience 
than  that  derived  from  his  present  employ- 
ment, which  is  considerable.  He  has  always 
transacted  business  with  me,  and  your  excel- 
lencies will  have  frequently  seen  him  des- 
cribed in  my  letters.  In  his  official  dealings 
he  displays  address  and  coolness,  and  no  less 
capacity  and  diligence.  He  speaks  with  all 
reverence  and  devotion  of  the  most  serene 
republic.  He  has  at  heart  a  certain  matter 
touching  his  brother  the  cardinaFs  pensions, 
of  which  I  have  written  on  other  occasions. 

[To  these  I  will  add  monsignor  Cecca,  se- 
cretary of  state,  because  he  assists  at  pre- 
eent  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  league.  His  talents 
are  not  above  the  common  order;  but,  from 
his  long  experience  in  his  post,  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  business.  He  is  somewhat 
aged,  and  is  thought  to  be  near  the  cardinal- 
ship,  though  he  is  little  liked  by  the  nephews; 
bat  he  is  much  respected  on  account  of  the 
regard  borne  him  by  his  holiness.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  the  pope^s  secretary  during 
his  naneiature  in  France,  and  by  a  prodigious 
TJcissitude  of  fortune,  thouffh  a  common  one 
at  the  court,  he  supplanted  his  master,  and 
whilst  the  latter  still  lives  in  no  very  prosper- 
eos  a  condition,  Cecca  ei^ys  his  place,  and 
'revenues,  and  expectances  more  than  com- 
mon. There  are  no  other  persons  about  Bar- 
berino whose  credit  and  talents  are  worth 
mentioning. 

[For  the  administration  of  the  stata  there 
is  a  coiuuUa  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates, 
which  meets  twice  a  week  to  discuss  sundry 
4WCiurreDcea.    Other  oongregatkms  are  those 


of  the  inquisition,  of  the  propaganda,  of  the 
council,  of  the  monastic  orders,  of  rites,  and 
so  forth.  But  all  tends  only  to  talking ;  for 
the  determination  of  all  measures  is  at  the 
discretion  of  his  holiness  and  the  nephew. 
A  congregation  of  state  is  held  fix)m  time  to 
^ime  in  presence  of  the  pope,  upon  occasions 
of  greater  magnitude,  in  which  none  others 
take  part  than  the  pope's  creatures,  and 
those  persons  of  trust  who  have  served  in 
nunciatures.  But  even  this  assembly  servee 
more  to  ratify  resolutions  taken,  than  to  ar- 
rive at  them  by  discussion ;  because  nothing 
is  argued  or  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  decree 
except  in  conformity  with  what  his  holiness 
proposes,  or  ^ives  to  be  understood  as  his 
opinion :  and,  m  fact,  the  popes  complain  that 
they  have  none  in  whom  they  can  confide,  for 
all  the  cardinals  have  their  own  interests  and 
schemes  in  view  in  connexion  with  foreign 
princes.] 

118.  Raocanto  delle  C6se  piu  eansiderabili 
che  Mono  oecorse  nel  govemo  di  Roma  in 

«  temfM  di  mons^  Qio,  Batf  Spado.  [Ac- 
count of  the  matters  of  most  note  which 
occurred  in  the  government  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  monsignor  Gio.  Battista 
Spada.] 

Belonging  to  the  latter  times  of  Urban 
VHI.,  full  of  traits  of  life  and  manners,  such 
as  fall  within  the  range  of  police  and  justice, 
and  which  are  here  related  in  the  most  au- 
thentic and  unquestionable  manner. 

The  contests  between  the  old  families  still 
continued, — ^for  instance,  between  the  Graetani 
and  the  Colonnesi :  it  was  not  only  difficult  to 
efl^t  an  accommodation  between  them,  but 
it  even  took  several  days  to  draw  up  a  docu- 
ment, wherein  the  requisite  narrative  of  their 
quarrels  should  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  at 
which  the  one  or  the  other  did  not  take 
offence. 

Quarrels  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards.  They  meet  in  hostel  ries;  each 
party  drinks  to  the  prosperitv  of  its  own 
king;  insults  are  given,  still  the  weaker 
party  behaves  with  tolerable  moderation; 
but  as  soon  as  it  has  received  an  accession  of 
strength,  as  soon  as  the  two  parties  meet  in 
the  open  streets,  they  come  to  blows.  The 
bargello  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  separa- 
ting them. 

But  if  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  on 
the  other  hand  they  vie  wiUi  each  other  in 
opposing  the  court  and  the  police  of  Rome. 

The  ambassadors  were  particularly  hard  to 
deal  with.  Thev  gradually  put  forward  those 
pretensions  which  let  to  such  serious  disputes 
at  a  subsecjuent  period.  Not  only  did  they 
declare  their  palaces  firee  and  privileged  pla- 
ces, and  allowed  forbidden  games  to  take 
place  in  them,  but  they  even  claimed  the 
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jright  of  taking  the  neightonrinff  houses  mider 
their  protection,  Monsignor  Spada  was  na- 
turally opposed  to  this.  **  Che  se  si  era  usata 
cortesia  con  i  S^  ambasciatori  di  non  entrare 
nelle  case  loro  e  delle  loro  lamiglie,  era  nna 
troppo  grande  estensione  qaella  cbe  volevano 
introdiirre  hora,  che  nd  anche  nelle  caae  vidni 
e  comprese  nella  medesima  iaola  si  potesse  far 
esecutione.** 

The  most  important  incidents  in  a  historical 
point  of  view  are  two  attempts  on  the  life  of 
iJrbao  Vni.,  which  are  here  related  with  all 
desirable  authenticity. 

**  1.  Del  processo  di  Giacinto  Centini,  ne- 
pote  del  cardi  d*Asco]i,  e  d'alcuni  compile! 
....  la  sostanza  era,  ch^essendo  state  pro^ 
nosticato  ch*al  presente  pontefiee  doves^ 
se  succedere  il  cardinal  d'Ascoli,  invag- 
hito  Giacinto  del  pronostico  e  desiderando  di 
vedeme  prestamente  I'efibtto  havesse  trattato 
con  fra  Serafino  Cherubini  d'Ancona  minor 
osservante,  fra  Pietro  da  Palermo  eremita, 
che  si  faceva  cbiamare  fra  Bernardino,  e  fn. 
Domenico  da  Fermo  Affostiniano,  di  procu- 
rare  con  arte  diabolica  d  abbreviare  la  vita  ft 
N.  S  «,  et  a  quest'  effetto  Ai  risoluto  di  Aire 
una  statua  di  cera  rappreeentante  il  papa, 
come  si  essequi,  e  dope  molte  invocationi  di 
demonii  e  sacrificii  fiittigli  la  fluire,  distrug- 
gere  e  consumare  al  fuoco,  con  ferma  creden- 
2a  che  distrutta  quella  dovesse  terminare  la 
vita  di  papa  Urbano  e  fkrsi  loco  alia  sacces- 
Mone  del  cardi  d*Ascoli  zio  di  Giacinto. 

2.  **  La  conjfessione  di  Tomaso  Orsolini  da 
Recanate.  Che  per  instigatione  di  lira  Do- 
menico Brancaccio  da  Bagnarea  Aufifustini- 
ano  era  andato  a  Napoli  per  scoprire  aivicer^ 
nn  supposto  trattato  di  principi  d*invadere  il 
regno  ai  Napoli  con  interessarsi  ancora  8.  S^, 
e  ch'il  rimedio  era  di  fkr  morire  uno  de'  col- 
legati  o  il  papa :  al  che  fiire  s*o^riva  il  padre 
Bagnarea  sudotto,  mentre  se  li  dessero  se. 
8000,  qnali  voleva  dare  al  sagrista  di  N.  S<^, 
gik  reso  inhabile,  e  succedendo  egli  in  quel 
carico,  li  haverebbe  poeto  il  veleno  nell'  hostia 
ch'avesse  dovuto  consegrare  S.  S^^  nella  mes- 
0a,  o  pure  quando  non  fosse  succeduto  sagris- 
ta, havereboe  operate  che  lo  specialeCarcura- 
sio  sue  parente,  mentre  medicava  le  fontan- 
elle  a  S.  S^,  vi  ponesse  il  veleno :  non  pass6 
J>cr6  ad  esprimere  al  vicer^  questi  particolari, 
poiche  havendogli  accennato  di  dover  far 
morire  il  papa,  vide  ch'il  vicerd  non  si  appli- 

[1.  Of  the  trial  of  Giacinto  Centini,  ne^Aew 
ofCai^dinal  d^Ascoli,  and  of  some  accomplices. 
.  .  .  The  substance  was,  that  it  having  been 

alosticated  that  cardinal  d'Ascoli  would 
e  successor  of  the  present  pope,  Giacinto, 
fired  by  the  prophecy  and  desiring  to  see  its 
immediate  fulfilment,  made  arrangements 
with  fra  Seraphino  Cherubini  of  Ancona,  a 
minorite,  fra  Pietro  of  Palermo,  a  bermit,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  fra  Bernardino,  and  fra 


Doinenieo  of  FVrtfa,  all  AngnttiiMi,  to  asfM^fis 
by  diabolical  art  the  life  of  his  bolineas;  aM 
to  this  end  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  wax 
statue  representing  the  pope,  as  was  actually 
done ;  and  afler  many  invocations  of  demons 
and  sacrifices  performed,  to  melt,  destroy,  and 
consume  it  in  the  flames,  with  the  firm  belief 
that  when  it  was  destroyed,  the  life  of  pope 
Urban  would  terminate,  and  room  wooM  te 
made  for  the  succession  of  cardinal  d'Asoofi, 
the  uncle  of  Giacinta 

[2.  The  confession  of  Tomaso  OrAoliai  of 
Recanate.  That  at  the  instigation  of  fra  Xk^ 
menico  Brancaccio  of  Bagnarea,  an  Aogv^ 
tinian,  he  went  to  Naples,  to  disclose  to  Hm 
viceroy  a  supposed  plot  of  the  princes  to  at- 
tack the  kingdom  m'  Naples  witk  the  co*op»> 
ration  of  his  holraess ;  and  that  the  remedy 
was  to  put  to  death  one  of  the  confederates  or 
the  pope ;  and  this  the  aforesaid  fhtber  Bag- 
narea ofiWed  himself  to  do,  provided  there 
were  given  him  3000  se.,  which  he  would 
give  to  the  pope*s  sacristan,  who  was  now  be» 
come  incapacitated,  and  npon  himselfsucceed- 
ing  to  that  post  he  would  put  poi«m  ia 
the  host,  his  holiness  would  have  to  eoiio 
secrate  in  the  mass ;  or  if  he  conid  not  p/L 
the  place  of  sacristan,  he  would  contrive  ibat 
his  relation  the  apothecary  Carcorasio  in  dress- 
ing his  hdiness's  issues  should  put  ooisoa  ia 
them.  He  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  state 
these  particulars  to  the  viceroy,  because  he 
saw  that  when  he  hinted  at  the  expediency  ef 
putting  the  pope  to  death,  the  viceroy  dul  not 
attend  to  the  hint] 

119.  Histortca  relatione  ddP  arigine  emn' 
gresei  delle  rotture  note  ira  la  casa  Av^ 
berina  et  Odoardo  Famese  duea  di  Par* 
ma  e  Piacenza,  (Vienna  libntry.)  HtB- 
Unia  Pf43f.  n.  899. 224 leaves.  [Bistorkal 
report  of  the  origin  and  pro^nress  of  the 
breach  between  the  Barberini  fiimily  and 
Odoardo  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piaceaxa.] 

A  partisan  work  in  die  form  of  a  letter,  m 
which  the  origin  of  these  disputes  is  attribntad 
entirely  to  the  bad  will  of  the  BarbertnL  This 
author  too  couples  the  barons*  monti  with 
those  of  the  state :  the  pope  had  readily  gTa» 
ted  the  required  permission ;  he  thereby  made 
the  barons  but  more  subeervient  to  bin.  **N«I> 
la  erettione  di  simili  monti  il  principe  eim 
mallevadore,  riser vatosi  il  beneplacilo  di  p#> 
teme  dimandare  Pestintione  a  boo  piactmeiita'' 
[On  the  establishment  of  such  monti  the  aof  ■ 
reign  made  himself  bondsman^  reserviii^  to 
himself  the  right  of  calling  fbir  tbek  e^ctilio- 
tion  whenever  he  pleased.] 

I  do  not  find  that  this  work,  notwithstaadia^ 
its  bulk,  gives  any  very  remarkable  el«ie  to 
the  events  of  the  time ;  and  as  we  do  not  im 
this  case  happen  to  Want  any  snch,  it  does  mt 
appear  to  me  of  much  take.    Tlw  most  no- 
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■wrkiUa  ofittcoiitetitvaM^e  aeeomrts  it 
gives  of  the  aoti-Aostrian,  and  in  a  certain 
aense,  anti-catholic,  tendenciea  of  pope  Urban 
VIII. 

**  Si  lai^ciava  tal  volta  intendere,  eaKi^ii 
ben  grati  li  progreaai  de*  cattolici  contra  li 
Iwretici,  ma  easer^i  inaieme  da  temere  che 
on  giorno  queste  proaperiti  eadeaaero  a  danoo 
e  precipitb  de*  niedeaimi  per  )e  geloeie  clie  ai 
aarebbero  sregliate  in  totto  il  mondo,  che  il 
ioiperio  dovesae  aaaorbir  ogni  reaidno  di  liber- 
ty che  vi  rimaneva.  Oorae  Auna  per  tntte  la 
oorti  che  dalli  impulai  d'Urbano  originaasero 
quelle  ombre  del  duca  Maastmiliano  di  Bavie- 
ra,  che  aperaaro  ona  gran  acianM  nelF  mione 
de'  principi  cattolici  poatian  i  abalzt,  che  do- 
mail  li  hei^tici  foeae  per  convertiTsi  io  afbrao 
delle  armi  Anatriache  a  damii  di  quei  medesi* 
mi  che  erano  atati  miniatri  delle  grandezxe  di 
quella  caaa:  e  perdir  totto,  vi  fli  chi  in  quei 
tempi  ai  van^  di  aapere  che  la  miaaione  di 
Cava,  confidente  ministro  dclla  caaa  Barberi- 
aa«  in  Francia  con  titoio  di  nontio  atraofdina- 
rio,  haveaae  ne'  anoi  piii  reconditt  arcani  ae- 
erete  eommiaaioni  d'eccitare  il  re  di  Francia 
a  miachiarsi  nolle  tnrbulenze  di  Germania,  a 
fine  che  intend^odoai  con  Baviera  ai  penaaaae 
a)  mododi  alzare  qualche  argtne  al  la  oreacente 
potenaa  della  caaa  d'Auatria.*'  [Expreeaiona 
dropped  from  him  at  times  to  the  eflfect  that 
he  rejoiced  at  the  progresa  of  the  catholica 
against  the  heretics;  bat  that  at  the  same 
time  there  waa  reason  to  fear  that  one  day 
this  prosperi^  would  torn  to  their  own  down- 
laU,  from  the  jealoaaiea  that  woald  be  excited 
throughout  the  world,  lest  the  empire  ahould 
absorb  every  remnant  yet  left  of  1  iberty.  The 
report  waa  current  at  all  the  coorta,  that  it 
waa  at  the  suggeatioo  of  Urban  that  duke 
Maxomilian  of  &varia  conceived  those  aaapi«> 
oiona,  which  oaoaed  a  great  achiam  in  the  union 
of  the  catholic  princes;  namely*  that  when  the 
heretics  were  put  down,  the  Auatrian  arma 
were  to  be  turned  against  thoae  very  powers 
that  had  miniatere^  to  the  greatneas  of  that 
house ;  and,  to  aay  the  whole  truth,  there  were 
aome  in  those  days  who  boasted  their  know- 
ledge, that  the  miasion  of  Ceva,  the  confiden- 
tial roioiater  of  the  house  of  Barberino,  with 
the  title  of  nuncio  extraordmary  to  France, 
had  for  one  of  ita  moat  secret  oli^ts  to  ?xcite 
the  king  of  Franca  to  miojgfle  m  the  disturb- 
ances €?  Germany,  «o  that  in  concert  with  Ba^ 
varia  he  might  devise  ooeana  of  throwing  up 
aome  dam  to  stem  the  increaaing  poww  ot  the 
house  of  Austria.] 

This  is  evidence,  at  least,  that  snch  viewa 
prevailed  at  that  period. 

129.  DbIU  vUadi  papm  Urbano  VIIl  e  ftta- 
lono  del  amiypon^ficato  tcritia  da  Andrea 
NieokitL  8  vola.  folio  Ma  [Lile  and 
Mfitificate  of  pope  Urban  VIIL  by  Andrea 


It  ia  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  that* 
are  ao  few  good  or  eHcen  available  biographiaa 
of  eminent  historical  personages. 

This  defect  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  in* 
difference  for  their  memonr,  which  we  nsuallf 
find  highly  eateemed,  if^not  overrated,  by 
those  connected  with  them :  it  ia  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  following  cauaes. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  is  yet  fiish,  and  materials  are  stiU 
to  be  had,  r^rard  is  had  to  contemporaries; 
the  whole  truth  cannot  be  spoken  out ;  a  mn^ 
tituda  of  individuals  would  be  compromised, 
and  a  thooaand  animoaitiea  aroused  against 
the  subject  of  the  memonr  himself. 

At  a  later  perkxi,  when  the  contomporariaa 
are  alao  departed,  and  when  a  writer  may 
think  himeelf  free  to  apeak  out,  the  memory 
too  of  the  individual  has  &ded  away,  the  ma- 
terialaare  diaperaed,  the  intereat  even  of  the 
aubject  haa  declined,  and  only  awakes  in  those 
who  wish  to  roveatigate  it  in  the  way  of  hi^ 
torical  reaearch. 

The  fblk>wing  expedient  therefore  waaoflea 
adopted  in  Italy. 

The  materials  fbr  a  biography  were  com^ 
mitted  to  a  confidential  fHend  or  servant  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  privy  to  and  waa 
well  acquainted  with  overy  thing  pertaining 
to  the  subject ;  he  pdt  them  togeiber,  and  ai^ 
ranged  them  into  aconneot^l  narrative,  which 
however  waa  not  intended  for  the  press,  bat 
was  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  &mily  arehivea. 

In  thia  way  the  susceptibility  of  contempt 
raries  was  spared,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
possibiltty  was  attained  of  the  revival  of  a  faa^ 
fading  memory  in  full  truth  atsonie  future  time. 

The  work  of  Andrea  Nicoletti  belonga  to 
thia  class. 

It  containa  the  family  reminiacencea  r^ 
specting  the  periFonal  hi&tory  and  the  public 
tranaactions  of  Urban  VIIL  ;  but  that  which 
makea  up  ita  chief  bulk  ia  the  entire  corre» 
pondence  between  the  pope  and  the  ambassa- 
dors during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  ponti- 
ficate. 

The  biography  consists  essentially  ti  a 
compilation  of  the  deqmtohes  of  the  nuncia^ 
tures. 

Its  contents  are  not  the  £nal  reporta,  the 
so-called  relationi,  bat  the  despatohes  theaa- 
selves,  aa  is  fitting  in  a  biography :  the  pope 
al  way  appeara  therein  aa  personally  direclinf^ 
determining,  and  acting. 

I  saw  that  aimrlar  oompilatioQs  had  alao 
been  attempted  in  Venice :  but  as  the  doinaa 
cf  the  republic  are  thrown  into  the  baob- 
gromid,  and  nothing  is  put  before  us  but  the 
bulk  of  Uie  received  reports,  whilst  we  have 
no  evidence  t^esky  e&ct  produced,  the  atten- 
tion soon  wanders  and  grows  weary. 

In  the  caae  before  os  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  vocation  of  the  papacy,  the  complicated 
politieal  paattbn  of  Urban  VIIL,  the  iiniaedi- 
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'  «te  ffignifieanee  of  ererj  partienlar  as  to  aome 
great  point  in  htstoiy,  produce  onity  and  ex- 
cite interest 

It  is  manifest  how  aarpaflaingly  important, 
18  regards  the  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war 
in  Germany,  are  all  the  particulars  here  rela- 
ted.   They  elacidate  it  in  every  point 

Where  the  author  pronounces  an  opinion, 
or  reports  a  &ct  on  his  own  authority,  we  can- 
not indeed  follow  him  implicitly.  Here  and 
there  he  lacked  authentic  information:  the 
official  complexion  is  apparent  in  the  origin 
and  first  conception  of  such  a  work.  I  will 
.only  give  one  example.  In  the  Srd  vol.  of 
his  work,  p.  &7li,  Nicoletti  asserts  that  Urban 
VI f I.  heard  with  poignant  grief  (il  rammarico 
fa  acerbissimo)  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  England  and  France,  in  the  year 
1629;  yet  we  learn  from  Aluise  Coniarini, 
who  had  a  personal  share  in  all  the  negocia- 
tions,  that  the  pope  had  even  recommenced 
those  negociations,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Nicoletti^s  error  arqse  from  this,  that 
this  met  eecaped  his  observation  amidst  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  correspondence  before 
him,  and  that  he  judged  of  the  pope  in  con- 
formity with  his  ecclesiastical  position.  There 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  kind.  This, 
however,  need  not  prevent  our  believing  our 
aathor  where  he  only  makes  extracts. 

His  practice  is  to  insert  the  papers  in  their 
full  extent,  only  with  such  alterations  as  the 
fi>rm  of  a  narrative  required.  The  most,  then, 
he  can  have  done  in  any  instance  is  to  have 
omitted  or  misplaced  something.  But  from 
the  nature  of  his  task,  which  only  consisted 
in  compiling  what  was  put  before  him,  and 
from  the  character  of  his  work,  which  was  not 
intended  for  the  public,  this  is  not  necessarily 
-Co  be  anticipated,  and  I  have  not  found  any 
trace  of  it 

Although  I  have  gone  diligently  through  all 
these  volumes,  ana  have  not  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted  with 
such  important  historical  materials,  yet  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fi^ive  any  further  ac- 
count of  them  in  this  place.  Whoever  has 
bad  to  examine  correspondences  knows  how 
much  it  is  necessary  to  read  through,  in  order 
to  come  clearly  to  the  truth  of  any  fact  I 
may,  however,  extract  the  description  of  the 
last  moments  of  Urban  Vill.,  which  is  very 
/deserving  of  attention,  and  of  his  personal 
character  as  received  by  our  author. 

Tomo  ottavo  at  the  conclusion.  **  Erano  in 
^ei  giorni  nel  fine  di  Giufno  caldi  eccessivi 
m  Roma  e  molto  piil  del  solito  pericolosi: 
nondimeno,  parendo  al  papa  di  essersi  alquan- 
to  rihavuto,  e  sapendo  che  diciasette  chiese 
^rano  senza  i  loro  vescovi,  e  non  havere  il 
cardinale  Grimaldi,  tomato  dalla  nontiatura 
di  Prancia,  ricevuto  il  eapello  cardinalizio,  si 
dichiard  di  volere  tenere  il  concistoro  nel 
•piosBimo  lunedL    U  cardinale  Barberioo  cre- 


dette  di  poterlo  tndnrre  ancbe  aHa  proBbotiaom 
de*  cardinal! :  peroi6  non  gli  oppoee  )a  peri- 
colosa  sua  debdezza  e  la  febbre  lenta  che  ee 
gli  poteva  raddoppiare,  anzi  lodd  il  pensiero  e 
confortollo,  che  fosse  quasi  in  aicoro  della 
sanit^  Divulgatasi  la  voce  del  futuro  con* 
cistoro,  mentre  si  teneva  il  papa  da  akumi 
moribondo  e  da  altri  indubitamente  morto  ma 
che  per  alcuni  giorni  si  fosse  la  morte  di  Im 
occultata,  si  vide  la  maggiore  parte  di  Rona 
impaurita,  benche  ciascuno  fingesse  nel  viso 
allegrezza  e  contento  per  la  ricuperata  salute. 
Accortosi  dapoi  il  cardinale  Buberino  che  il 
papa  non  voleva  venire  alia  promoiione  di 
alcun  cardinale,  gian^he  no  raaneavano  oUo 
nel  sacro  collegio,  o  perche  non  rinoanesR 
sodisfiuto  de*  sogetti  che  se  gli  proponevaaob 
o  perehe  lasciar  voleva  al  sncceeeore  qnella 
cura,  fece  con  ragioni  effieacissime  e  con  pre- 
ghiere  Tultima  pruova  di  dissnader^li  in  quei 
giorni  il  concistoro,  e  tanto  piti  si  adoperd 
quanto  vedeva,  oltre  il  danno  del  papa,  che 
egli  sarebbe  rimasto  in  diseapito  della  etima 
e  del  credito  suo,  perche  non  facendosi  i  cai^ 
dinali  si  sarebbe  confermata  I'opinione  che 
universalmente  correva,  che  egli  per  cagiooe 
delle  guerre  fosse  oiduto  dalla  potenza  dit 
haveva  appresso  il  papa,  e  che  ee  bavease  la 
S^  8oa  allungata  la  vita,  havrebbe  dominalo 
il  cardinale  Antonia  Non  easendosi  a  qodk 
preghiere  e  ragioni  mosso  il  papa,  moosignor 
Roscioli,  conoecendo  di  dare  gusto  al  cardi- 
nale Barberino  e  di  riovare  alia  viu  di  Soa 
S^  col  rimuoverlo  dalla  detta  deliberatiooei 
confidato  nella  benevolenza  di  Sua  B^e  v«» 
di  se,  stabilt  di  adoperarsi  con  ogni  efficada 
poflsibile,  anche  a  nome  publico  de*  cardinal!  e 
della  citt&  di  Roma,  di  volerlo  dissnadere  dal 
concistoro.  Preso  adunqoe  il  tempo  oppor- 
tune, entrd  dal  papa,  e  postosegli  ingino^ 
chioni  gli  disse  di  non  volerlo  supplicare  a 
nome  de'  sooi  miaistri  nd  per  parte  de*  snoi 
nipoti  ne  della  casa  Barberina,  ma  della  citti 
tutta  di  Roma :  impereiocche  essendo  la  S^ 
Sua  stata  eletta  per  la  salute  de*  popoli  e  per 
govemare  la  chiesa,  abbandomndo  la  cma  di 
se  medesima  con  esporsi  informa  a  pericoloae 
accidente  veniva  insieme  a  lasciare  in  abbaii- 
dono  la  cittik  et  il  governo  commessole  della 
chiesa,  non  senza  grand  issimo  dolore  di  totti: 
importare  piti  it  suo  bene  o  il  sua  male  alia 
Christianity  che, alia  casa  Barberina  o  alia 
S^  Sua  medesima:  che  pereio  se  non  voleva 
difierire  quelle  fatica  alle  preghiere  de*  nipoti* 
lo  facesse  almeno  per  Tistanze  della  citti  di 
Roma,  che  la  supplicava.  il  papa  dopo  di 
essere  state  alquanto  pensoso  rispoee  di  noa 
curarsi  di  prolungare  piik  la  viti^  conoecendo 
il  pontificate  non  esser  pii^  peso  delle  sue 
ferze,  et  iddio  havrebbe  proveduto  alia  soa 
chiesa.  Dopo  questa  risposta  easendosi  al- 
quanto trattenuto,  si  accorse  monsignore  Roa- 
cidi  che  il  papa  haveva  gli  occhi  pieni  di 
lagrime  e  eospirando  ai  rivoltd  al  eielo  e  pio- 
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rnppe  in  ferveoti  preghiere  a  dio  accioche  la 
maesUk  eua  divina  1o  voleaee  liberaro  dalla 
▼ita  preseotei  tnoetrandosene  granderoente 
annojata 

Venuto  finalmente  il  lunedi  determinato 
per  teoere  il  concistore,  concoreo  al  palazzo 
frran  mollitadine  di  popolo  curioeo  di  vedere 
il  papa,  che  poco  avanti  haveva  creduto  per 
morto.  Appena  entrato,  i  cardinali  si  accor* 
■ero  havere  egli  hormai  finita  la  vita,  imper^ 
eiocche  bomparve  languido,  paliido  e  quasi 
■marrito  nelle  parole,  e  particolarmente  nel 
fine  del  concistoro  mostrava  di  essere  riroatto 
quasi  sensa  intendimenta  Fa  data  la  cagione 
all*  eccessivo  caldo  della  stagione  accresciato 
dalla  caica  della  geDte  penetrata  deotro:  e 
noD  andarono  senza  biasimo  i  mioistri  piii 
intimi  del  palazzo  et  anche  il  cardinale  Bstr- 
berino  per  non  havere  impedito  11  papa  da 
quella  si  ^ticosa  ftintione,  non  sapeDde  il 
popolo  le  manifiitture  che  si  erano  nitte  per 
distornelo:  imperciocche  ognnno  dal  vederio 
in  0081  grande  squallore  et  abbattimento  di 
fone  si  sarebbe  mosso  a  pietii,  poiche  chiara* 
mente  conoscevasi  che  il  male  gli  haveva 
iogombrata  la  mente  et  il  vero  sentimento  del 
ffovemo  delle  cosa  Dopo  la  propoiitione 
delle  chiese  e  dopo  havere  dato  il  cappello  al 
cardinale  Grimaldi  partissi  dal  coBcistoro  som- 
maroente  aggravate  dal  male,  come  gli  fii 
predetta 

"  Nel  di  seguente  fece  un'  attione  con  la 

rle  si  acqnist^  &ma  di  gran  piet^  e  degna 
rimanere  per  esempio  a  tutti  i  phncipi 
ecclesiastici.  Qaesta  fu  di  chiamare  alia  sua 
preeenza  alcnni  theologi  in  quella  scienza  e 
nella  probiti  riguardevoliasimi  e  dal  papa 
credqti  lontani  dair  adulatione,  a  quali  &tta 
prima  dare  pienacognitione  di  tutti  li  beni  et 
entrate  ecclesiastiche  delle  quali  in  tempo  dei 
BOO  pootificato  haveva  arricchita  la  casa  Bar- 
berina,  ordino  che  gli  riferiasero  se  in  alcuna 
cosa  egli  haveva  trapassato  il  potere  e  I'auto- 
rit&  sua :  perche  era  preparato  a  ripigliare  da' 
nepoti  tutto  cio  che  aggravare  gli  poteva  la 
coecienza  avanti  al  tribunale  di  dia  Li  theo- 
logi furono  il  cardinale  de  Lugo,  il  padre  Tor- 
quato  de  Cupis  della  compagnia  di  Gesti,  et 
alcuni  altri.  £  si  animd  il  papa  a  &re  questa 
attione  dal  serene  che  vide  in  fronte  al  cardi- 
nale Barberino,  quando  chiamatolo  prima  di 
tntti  lo  fece  partecipe  di  questo  sue  pensiero, 
che  non  ostanti  Tombre  passate  quasi  voile 
parere  di  volere  da  lui  prenderne  consiglia 
Lod6  il  cardinale  la  piet6  della  S^^  Sua,  e 
mo6tr6  di  haveme  partioolare  contento,  spe- 
Taodo  maggiori  felicity  dalla  mano  liberalis- 
sioia  di  dL,  mentre  solo  per  sodislare  a  Sua 
Divina  Maesti  tutto  cio  si  ftceva.  Dicesi  che 
il  parere  uniforme  de'  theologi  fn,  che  havendo 
Sua  S^^  arricchiti  li  suoi  nipoti,  poteva  consi- 
eara  coecienza  lasciarli  godere  tutti  li  beni  che 
haveva  lore  conceduti,  e  cio  per  due  ragioni : 
Tona  perche  havendo  promoasi  al  cardinalato 


una  quantity  di  soggetti  qoali  non  haveva  pro- 
veduti  di  entrate  secondo  il  loro  grando,  li 
medesimi  nipoti  havessero  comoditit  di  acco* 
modarli  secondo  il  loro  bisogno :  Taltro  motivo 
per  quietare  la  coscienza  del  papa  fu,  che  ha* 
vendo  li  sopradetti  nipoti  in  si  lungo  princi- 
pato  e  nelle  passate  guerre  contratto  rodio  e 
riniroicitie  con  diversi  principi,  era  ragione- 
vole  di  lasciarli  ben  coroodi  per  roantenere  il 
loro  grade,  anche  per  riputatione  della  sede 
apostolica,  e  non  essere  vilipesi,  come  snole 
accadera  a  quelli  che  dalla  cima  del  dominare 
si  riducono  a  state  inferiore:  onde  Pessere 
bene  provisti  di  ricchezze  e  di  beni  di  fbrtuna 
gli  havrebbe  fatti  ma^iormente  rispettare: 
et  oltre  di  cio  li  medesimi  nepoti  havevano  di 
loro  nature  tali  viscere  di  Christiana  pieti  che 
havrebbe  erogate  Tentrate  in  beneficio  de* 
poveri  et  in  altri  usi  pii.  E  con  queste  et 
altre  ragioni  mostr6  il  psipa  di  quietarsL 

**  Si  andava  dunque  preparando  alia  mortem 
ohe  da  se  stesso  conosceva  essergli  vicina: 
ma  fia  questi  pensieri  e  dispositioni  si  moe- 
treva  in  tutti  i  nigionamenti  pieno  di  giusto 
sdegno  centre  i  principi  d'ltalia,  sentendo 
immense  dolore  che  havesse  a  restare  roeikio- 
ria  che  in  tempo  del  sue  pontificato  si  fossero 
collegati  centre  di  lui  et  havessero  assalite 
con  eserciti  lo  state  della  chiesa:  onde  talvolta 
prorompeva  in  parole  acerbe,  come  se  fossero 
stati  senza  piet^  senza  religiope  e  senza 
legge,  et  implorava  dal  cielo  ginsta  vendetta 
per  vederli  da  dio  gastigati  prima  di  morire^o 
almeno  pentiti.  Qlk,  come  altrove  si  d  detto, 
si  ere  con  loro  &tta  la  pace,  firroata  dalla  S^ 
Sua  e  sottoscritta :  ma  in  essa  non  venivano 
li  due  cardinali  Barberini  nd  compresi  nd 
norainati :  onde  le  creature  piii  fedeli  giudica* 
rotto  che  mentre  la  casa  Barberina  era  per  la 
vita  del  papa  ancora  temuta,  si  dovesse  impie* 
gare  ogni  industria  perche  i  principi  Italian! 
li  dichmrassero  inclusi  nella  medesima  pace. 
£t  il  cardinal  Bicchi,  che  agli  stessi  principi 
and6  plenipotentiario  per  parte  di  Frencia, 
afiermd  che  per  non  essere  certi  della  morte 
del  papa  non  sarebbero  stati  lontani  dal  tret- 
tarla  e  dall*  accettarla.  Ma  il  caitlinal  fiar^ 
berino  con  ordini  precisi  vietoUo,  ordinando  al 
Bicchi  che  di  cio  non  ne  trettasse  punto, 
ancorche  i  principi  spontaneamente  gliel* 
havessero  ofierto:  nd  voile  mai  sopra  di  do 
sentire  consigli  di  alcuno,  allegando  per  ragi- 
one  che  il  volere  loro  essere  inclusi  ne'  capi- 
toli  della  pace  e  nominati  in  essa  altro  non 
era  che  un  &rsi  dichiarare  per  autori  di 
havere  mossa  la  guerre,  conciossiacosache  nei* 
trattali  di  pace  non  sia  mai  solito  nd  si  costi»- 
mi  di  nominare  i  ministri,  ma  i  principi  e  capi 
che  a  parte  della  guerra  aono  venuti, 

<«  Vacavano  in  quel  tempo,  come  dianzi  fh 
detto,  otto  luoghi  nel  sacro  coUegio  de'  cardi- 
nali :  onde  grande  ere  I'agitatione  in  che  stdva 
la  corte,  potendo  ooei  gran  numero  cagionare 
non  picciola  motatiooe  ndle  cose  de*  capi  di 
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fittioiH  g\h  stebilite.  11  pt|tft,  oopie  piikvoUe 
diflse  a  Doi  il  cardinale  Barberino,  deoideraiido 
cbe  i  cardinal!  foedero  in  maggior  esttmatiooe 
megUo  proveduti  di  entrate,  pensd  di  ridurre 
con  particolare  constitutiooe  tatto  il  eacro 
eollegio  al  numero  di  cioquanto :  onde  atava 
fiaso  in  non  fare  altra  proinotiooe.  Barbenno 
perdf  conoecendo  che  col  lawiare  taoti  luogiii 
vacant!  non  havrebbe  il  papa  ottenato  Tintente 
et  havrebbo  tervito  d^ingrandknento  alia  fat- 
tione  del  aucccMore,  ptii  volte  8U|4>lieoUo  che 
■i  ksciaase  vincere  dal  consentimento  comune 
in  promuovere  tanti  aoggetti  cbe  vi  enno 
meritevoli  della  porpora.  Ma  il  tutto  gli 
riuaci  vano,  riapondendogli  il  papa  di  noo 
volere  che  alcuni  de'  anoi  fucceoeori  col  auo 
•sempio  poteaaero  nel  fine  della  vita  privata- 
isente  aenza  decoro  e  atando  in  letto  creare 
eardinali,  e  che  queato  eaenpio  da  Gregorio 
Decimoquinto  ricevuto  haveva  e  voleva  con 
vgaale  gloria  laaciare  a'  poeteri.  Vi  ai  ado- 
perarono  altri  peraonaggi  e  particolannente  il 
cafdinale  de  Liigo»  il  quale  per  render  efllcaci 
Fiatanze  del  cardinale  Baii>eriiio  suggeri  al 
papa  il  decreto  conaiatoriale  delli  tre  ctodinali 
nttti  gi^  apedito  dope  il  concistoro  in  cui  fu 
^tta  rultima  promotione,  e  che  it  cardinale 
Barberino  come  viceeancelliere  era  obbligalo 
a  ricordarlo  a  Sua  IS^S  non  pet-che  promo- 
veaae,  come  fii  il  caao  di  Gr^rio,  ma  solo 
accioche  dichiarasae  i  cardinali  gik  creati  e 
naervali  in  petto,  la  quale  fMjblicatione  a  tutto 
il  aacro  collogio  pareva  ragionevole,  ne  vi  era 
^mogjoo  di  altro  coociatora  Ma  il  papa,  o  cbe 
ibaae  adegnato  perche  il  cardinale  Barberino 
gli  baveva  proposti  alcuui  aoggetti  che  non 
•mno  di  aodisfattione  di  Sua  ti^,  o  credesse 
4i  haciare  piii  glorioaa  la  ipemoria  di  ae, 
alette  aaldo  o  tutte  le  iatanze,  ordinando 
cbe  niuno  piil  ardiaae  di  parlargli  di  promo- 
tione. .... 

^  Era  Taspetto  di  papa  Urbano  giocondisai* 
mo,  ma  piene  di  maeati :  e  aebbene  nel  sue 
tamperamento  vi  era  alquanto  di  malinconico, 
•iecbe.quando  ai  veniva  all*  emiaaione  del 
Mmgue,  che  per  Tordinario  em  ne'  tempi  di 
primavera,  gli  uacivano  dalle  vene  pezsetti 
Qone  gelaU  di^uell*  bumore,  nd  aenza  queato 
havrebbe  pototo  profittare  tanto  nelle  lettere, 
dicendo  il  filoaofb  cbe  la  maltnconia  contri- 
boiace  aaaai  per  apprendere  le  acienze  e  rite- 
iierle  imfMreaae  neir  anima  La  diapoaitione 
poi  del  corpo  e  delle  membra  era  nobilmente 
compartita.  La  atatura  piutoeto  grande  cbe 
medtocre :  le  cami  di  colore  olivaatro  e  piii 
toato  piene  di  aucoo  che  graaae :  il  capo  grande, 
cbe  dinotava  un  maravi^^ioeo  ingegno  et  una 
Tivaciaaima  memoria:  la  fhmte  apatioaa  e 
aerena :  gli  occbi  di  colore  fira  Tazzuro  et  il 
bianco:  il  naso  proportionate:  le  guancie 
fUonde,  ma  negli  ultimi  anni  notabilmente 
ialeDiiate:  la  b^ca  piena  di  gratia:  la  voce 
aooora,  ma  aoave,  onde  con  k  favelU  Toacana^ 
aha  aampre  citenne  fineba  wme^  naeivaao  da 


eaaa  ddciaaime  parole  piene  di  elo^easa  • 

aparae  di  fieri  di  buone  lettere  e  di  erudition! 
aacre  e  di  antichi  eaempj :  nutn  infioo  da  pre- 
lato  la  barba  boncstamente  lunga  e  riquadrata, 
la  quale  con  la  canitie  rendeva  il  auo  aapeito 
pii^  venerabile. .... 

*«  Veramente  era  tanto  aroabile  cbe  da  oaa 
trq>pa  apertujra  in  poi  cbe  dimoatrava,  ae  pure 
Pimportanm  del  negotio  non  lo  rattenevat  non 
vi  era  altco  che  da  critici  bene  attenti  vi  ibaae 
da  taceiare.  £  ae  talvoUa  aaliva  in  coUeia» 
ben  preato  tomava  alia  gioconditi  di  prima. 

L'opinione  de'  aaggi  era  cbe  con  earn 

lui  atimavaai  neceeeario  di  eaaere  o  di  akra 
aapere  o  di  niuno  o  di  poco ;  poiebe  aioome  non 
iad^^va  di  eaaere  guadagnatodalla  aaviena 
dell  uno^  coai  compativa  tanto  all*  altio  cbe 
Ogli  ateaao  lo  aoccorreva  e  aoUevava*  ae  per^ 
queato  non  foeae  atato  preauntuoeo  o  oigQ^ 
oao^  abuaandoei  della  humanity  e  buooa  condi- 
tione  del  papa,  il  quale  dure  et  injQeaaibile  fii 
aempre  con  gli  orgoglioai  etarroganti*  aioome 
altrettanto  amorevole  e  benigao  moatiavaa 
verao  i  Hapettoai  e  medeati. .....  V^rao  i 

aopradetti  aervitori  e  verao  anche  i  parenti 
proprj  era  diacretiasimo  in  acegliere  i  ceaapi 
per  valeraene  pih  comodi  a  quelli  i^  a  ae 
ateaao,  non  iadegnando  talvolta  di  adire  eon 
patienza  qualcbe  parola  o  atto  di  aentimenta 
o  di  doglienze  loro.    £  nelle  aue  malattie  par 
reva  che  pigliaaae  p\ii  dispiacere  de*  paUmeoli 
e  vigilie  degli  aaaiatenti  a  lui  cbe  del  pn^vio 
male  o  de*  auoi  dolori.    Coai  anche  non  en 
facile  a  afogamenti  o  lamenti  delle  peraooe; 
ma  gli  era  grave  il  negare  o  vedere  partiia 
da  ae  alcuno  diaconteuta    Coi  auoi  piik  coafi- 
denti  aervitori  era  giocondiaaimo^  e  talvolta 
con  eaai  naava  de*  motti  o  come  ai  aud  dira 
de*  aali  ingegnoeL  ....  Non  ai  acordd  mai  da 

^li  amici  antichi,  o  foesero  aaaenti  o  morti,  et 
m  queato  fu  ammirabile  la  sua  benevolenza: 
onde  ordin6  al  cardinale  Biacia  aua  creatuia, 
cbe  era  atato  uno  di  quelli  auoi  piii  confidentit 
accioobe  haveaae  la  cura  di  dargli  apeeaa 
nuova  di  loro,  e  ae  foeaero  morti*  che  pigliaaaa 
nota  de*  loro  diaceudenti  per  provederli  all* 
occaaioni 

**  Fieri  in  Roma  nel  aoo  tempo  grandianma 
abbondanza  di  tutte  le  coae :  e  aoleva  dire^he 
egli  da  Firenze  baveva  bavuto  il  auo  naaci- 
m^iio,  ma  da  Etoma  tutta  la  eua  grandexza,  et 
havrebbe  voluto  cbe  ogni  peraooa  godesae  k 
feliciti  del  auo  pontificate^  che  gli  ufficj  venali 
della  cancellejria  firuttaaaere  coptoaamente*  4B 
percio  egli  era  gratioaaimo  nelle  ^)ediUoiii 
della  datariat  cbe  gli  artigiani  nelle  loro  ftc> 
cend^  faceesero  groeai  ma  leciti  giiadagni,  e 
lo  ateaao  fiu^eaaero  anche  i  mercanti  di  qgni 
aorte:  e  quindi  era  che  nel  auo  pontificato 
correva  tanto  il  danaro  che  0gn*ttno  di  qoalai- 
voglk  prc^aaione  rimaneva  aodieiatto  e  ooap 
tenta  Diede  tali  ordini  per  rannooa.che  per* 
d<mi  a  apeaa  per  mantenere  rabboodanz^ 
Goii  il  auo  maggioro  fediMaoto  era  che  gU 
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vfrfiooltori  non  resttssero  privi  di  qaei  guar 
diigni  che  a  lui  pareva  si  richiedessero  dal 
pericolo  della  vita  e  della  fiicolt^  che  impie- 
gavano  nella  vastitd  delle  campagDO  di  Roma 
e  neir  aere  insalabre :  e  qaando  quasi  a  nictn' 
ahro  impiego  pareva  atta  ]a  maritima  che 
della  a^icoltura,  quivi  fis«6  il  pensiero,  e 
tenne  piii  volte  proposito  di  seccare  le  paludi 
Pontine,  per  guadagnare  quelle  immensity 
de'  paesi  che  hora  sono  Bott'  acqua,  e  cio  per 
beneficio  publico:  roa  altre  care  gravi  non 

Sli  lasciarono  godere  Teffetto  di  si  glorioso 
tsegno.  Nd  voile  mai,  per  roantenere  la 
delta  abbondana,  che  si  stabilisse  il  prezzo 
del  grano  e  dell'  ahre  vittovaglie,  ma  che 
ogni  cosa  (bsae  libera,  ovviando  in  queato 
mode  ai  monopolj :  onde  i  mercanti  riem- 
ptendo  i  granari,  ciascuno  fkceva  a  gari  di 
venderlo  a  baon  mercato,  e  cosi  la  cittii  di 
Roma  dtveniva  opulenta. 

**  Se  poi  nel  suo  pontificato  fiorirono  le  let- 
tere,  non  ^  meraviglia:  poiche  non  haveva 
migliore  divertimento  che  coi  letterati,  quali 
accolse  sempre  con  benignitJL  e  rimunerolli. 
Cosi  anche  dell*  altre  professioni  nobili  fli 
amantissiroo,  come  delta  pittura,  scoltura  et 
altre  boone  arti,  sicche  non  isdegnd  pii^  volte, 
e  particolarraente  un  giorno,  andando  alia 
▼istta  delle  sette  chiese  con  tutto  il  sacro  col- 
lo^o,  giudto  a  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  doppo 
havere  fatta  oratione  in  qaella  basilica,  di  en- 
trare  con  la  stessa  cotiaitiva  de'  cardinali  in 
casa  del  cavaliere  Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bemino 
col^  vicina,  per  vodere  alcuni  lavori  di  cele- 
bre  scoltura  del  soo  scalpel lo. 

'*  L'essere  egli  stato  necessitato  per  la  me- 
desima  cagione  d'imporre  lore  le  gravezze  e 
le  gabelle :  onde  tal  volta  a  tali  avvisi  si  vide 
piangere,  dicendo  che  volontieri  havrebbe  dato 
il  proprio  sangue  o  de'  suoi  oongiunti  pi^  tosto 
che  di  sentire  le  afflittioni  de*  popoli  e  di 
Roma  e  gl'incomodi  del  la  camera  apoetolica. 
£t  a  monsifi^nore  Lorenzo  Raggi,  tesoriere  di 
essa,  il  quale  in  tempo  della  sua  ultima  infer- 
miti  aDd6  alia  odienza,  disse  che  desiderava 
di  vivere  ancora  due  soli  mesi  per  tre  cagioni,: 
I'unaper  havere  piii  lun^o  tempo  di  penitenza 
e  chiedere  a  dio  il  perdono  de*  suoi  peccati : 
I'altra  per  finire  di  rimettere  in  eastel  Sant* 
Angelo  tutto  il  denaro  che  Ai  Icvato  per  la 
ffuerra  di  Castro:  la  terza  per  vedere  finita 
UL  fiibbrica  delle  mura  di  Borgo  e  di  Traste- 
Tere  et  assicurata  la  citt4  di  Komvu 

"  Se  le  aiioni  oroiche  del  papa  per  debo- 
lezza  della  mia  penna  saranno  senza  eloquen* 
za,  senza  nobiltik  di  stile,  et  in  somma  impro- 
portionate  per  un  pontefice  si  grande,  nondi< 
meno  sono  state  scritte  con  pura  e  sincera 
verity :  il  che  particolarmente  mi  fii  imposto 
et  inculcate  da  chi  teneva  sopra  di  roe  sii- 
prema  autorit^,  ciod  che  io  scrive$$i  Mempli- 
cemente  da  istoirieo,  e  mi  teneisi  totalmente 
hnUano  da  ogni  adulaUone  e  vanUa  e  da  ret- 
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tortct  ingrandimefUif  atlendendo  piu  aUe  ct>90 
die  alle  parole, 

**  Ma  tornando  alia  sua  applicatione  intorno 
alle  cose  sacre,  oltre  Thavere  fatto  emendare 
e  ristampare  il  ceremoniale  Romano,  non 
mancd  di  dare  moiti  ordini  per  la  cappella 
pontificia :  per6  b  per  ne^ligenza  de*  mmistri 
o  per  distrattione  ad  altri  gravi  afiari  solo  al- 
cune  cose  principali  sono  rimaste  in  osser- 
vanza.  Vero  si  fu  che  riformd  anche  l*uao 
delle  indulgenze  per  chiudere  la  bocca  ag^ 
heretici. 

**  Final  mente  se  Urbano  non  havesse  in- 
trapesa  la  guerra,  o,  per  meglio  dire,  se  non 
vi  rbsse  stato  provocate  e  tirato  a  forza,  il  che 
gli  acceler6  anche  notabilmente  la  morte,  non 
u  poteva  desiderare  ne  pontefice  piii  glorioso 
ne  principe  di  piCi  egregie  qualitli,  per  mezzo 
delle  quali  per  molti  anni  dersuo  pontificato 
oonservd  verso  di  se  Tamore  universale  di 
tutto  il  christianesimo,  sicche  fioo  ad  hora  si 
benedice  dai  popoli  la  sua  rim^mbranza  per 
quegli  anni  felici  nd  quali  godettero  la  tran- 
quillity e  la  pace." 

[Towards  the  end  of  June  in  those  days  the 
heat  was  excessive  in  Rome,  and  much  more 
danffierous  than  usual ;  nevertheless  the  pope, 
thinking  himself  somewhat  better,  and  know- 
ing there  were  seventeen  churches  without 
their  bishops,  and  that  cardinal  Grimaldi,  who 
had  returned  from  the  nunciature  in  France, 
had  not  received  the  cardinars  hat,  declared 
his  intention  of  holding  a  consistor^r  on  the  fol- 
lowing liionday.  Ca^inal  Darberino  expect- 
ed also  to  induce  him  to  the  promotion  of  the 
cardinals:  for  this  reason  he  did  not  oppose 
his  design  nor  represent  to  him  his  danger- 
ons  debility  and  the  risk  of  increasing  his 
slow  fever;  but  even  praised  his  intention, 
and  encouraged  him  in  it,  as  though  he  were 
in  sound  health.  The  rumour  spreading  of 
the  intended  consistory,  whilst  the  pope  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  dying,  and.  by  some 
actuallv  dead,  but  that  his  death  was  kept 
coBC4^ed  for  some  days,  alarm  seized  upon 
the  greater  part  of  Rome,  though  every  one 
feigned  in  his  countenance  joy  and  delight  at 
the  recovery  of  his  holiness's  health.  When 
cardinal  Barberino subsequently  became  aware 
that  the  pope  would  not  proceed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  any  cardinal,  there  being  now  want- 
ing eight  in  the  sacred  college,  either  because 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  those  who  \^ere  pro- 
posed to  him,  or  because  he  wished  to  leave 
that  doty  to  his  successor,  the  cardinal,  with 
the  most  cogent  arguments  and  entreaties, 
made  a  last  effort  to  dissuade  him  from  going 
then  to  the  consistory;  and  he  strove  the 
harder,  because  he  saw  that,  in  addition  to  the 
mischief  to  the  pope,  his  own  credit  would 
suffer  much ;  for,  if  the  cardmals  were  not 
created,  it  would  confirm  the  universally  pre-  * 
vailing  opinion  that  he  had  lo^t  the  iniiaence 
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he  had  po§ie»ed  with  his  hotiness  in  eot»e- 

?[uence  of  the  war,  and  that  had  the  ktter 
ived  longer,  cardinal  Antonio  would  have 
<rt>tained  tupremacy.  As  the  pope  waa  not 
moved  by  these  arguments  and  entreaties, 
llonsignor  Ro^ioli,  thinking  to  gratify  caidN 
nal  Barberino,  and  to  aid  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  his  holiness  by  dissuading  him  from  his 
purpose,  confiding  in  the  pope*B  good  wUl  to- 
wards him,  determined  to  use  every  etBoH  in 
the  name  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  whole 
city  to  dissuade  him  from  holding  the  con- 
sistory. Taking,  then  a  fit  opportunity,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  pope,  and  kneeling 
before  him,  he  told  him  that  he  was  come  to 
supplicate  him,  not  in  the  name  of  his  minis- 
ters, nor  on  the  part  of  his  nephews,  or  of  the 
house  of  Barberini,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  city  of  Rome;  because  his  holmess, 
having  been  elected  for  the  gixxl  of  the  na- 
tions and  to  govern  the  church,  if  he  neglected 
the  due  care  of  his  own  person,  and  exposed 
himself  in  his  weak  state  to  great  risk,  he 
would  in  so  doing  abandon  the  city  and  the 
government  committed  to  him  by  the  church, 
to  the  extreme  grief  of  all ;  his  weal  or  ill  was 
of  more  moment  to  Christendom  than  to  the 
house  of  Barberini  or  to  his  holiness,  himself; 
if  thefefore  he  would  not  forego  that  danger- 
ous efibrt  at  the  entreaties  of  his  nephews,  he 
should  at  least  do  so  for  the  urgent  prayers  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  pope,  after  pondering 
somewhat  for  a  while,  replied,  that  he  was 
not  desirous  of  prolongincf  his  life,  knowing 
that  the  papacy  was  a  burthen  no  longer 
adapted  to  his  strength,  and  that  God  would 
provide  for  his  church.  Having  made  this  re- 
ply he  conversed  a  little,  and  Monsignor  Ros- 
cioli  perceived  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears ; 
and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  sigh, 
be  burst  into  fervent  prayer  to  God  that 
He  would  be  pleased  to  release  him  from 
this  life,  with  which  he  seemed  sorely  dis- 
gusted. 

[At  last  the  Monday  appointed  for  holding 
the  consistory  being  arrived,  a  great  multi- 
tude flocked  to  the  palace,  curious  to  see  the 
pope,  who  shortly  before  had  been  thought 
dead.  No  sooner  was  he  entered  than  the 
cardinals  perceived  his  days  were  numbered, 
for  he  appeared  languid,  pale,  and  almost 
wanderinff  in  his  speech;  and  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  the  consistory  he  seemed 
almost  insensible.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  place,  increased  by  the 
crowd  that  had  forced  their  way  in ;  nor  did 
the  more  intimate  ministers  of  the  palace,  and 
even  cardinal  Barberino,  escape  blame  for  not 
having  hindered  the  pope  from  going  through 
such  a  trying  scene,  the  people  not  being 
aware  of  the  endeavours  that  had  been  made 
to  disss ude  him ;  for  no  one  could  behold  him 
so  haggard  and  so  broken  down  without  being 
moved  to  pity,  for  it  was  manifest  that  disease 


bad  impfibed  his  intellect  and  deprived  hia 
of  all  real  judgment  in  bosinesB.  After  tfas 
propositions  of  the  oborches,  and  after  haviag 
given  the  hat  to  cardinal  Grimaldi,  he  l^ftthe 
consistory  with  his  disorder  excessively  aof- 
mented,  as  it  was  foretold  him  woaU  be  the 
case. 

[On  the  following  day  he  did  an  act  whan- 
by  he  acquired  the  fkme  of  great  piety,  and 
one  which  deserves  to  remain  for  an  example 
to  all  ecclesiastical  jn'incea.  This  vms  tocarfl 
before  him  some  theologiana  de^ly  versed  ia 
that  scioace,  and  of  scrupalous  piety,  and 
whom  the  pope  believed  incapable  of  adnla^ 
tion :  having  first  caused  a  flili  statement  to 
be  made  to  them  of  all  the  estates  and  eccle- 
siastical revenues  wherewith  in  his  time  be 
had  enriched  the  house  of  Barberini,  he  <*> 
dered  them  to  declare  whether  he  had  in  anf 
particular  overstepped  his  power  and  antho* 
rity ;  for  he  was  prepared  to  take  bock  fon 
his  nephews  all  that  might  lie  heavy  on  bit 
conscience  before  God's  judgmentpseat.  The 
theologians  were  cardinal  de  Logo,  paibe 
Torquato  de  Cupis,  of  the  society  of  Jesos, 
and  bome  others.  And  the  pope  was  cheered 
on  to  do  this  by  the  serenity  displayed  in  the 
countenance  of  cardinal  Barberino,  when  on 
summoning  him  first  of  all  he  made  knowato 
him  that  intention  of  his,  on  which^  nolwilb- 
standing  the  past  umbrage,  be  seemed  as  it 
were  disposed  to  ask  his  nephew's  advice. 
The  ciurdinal  extolled  the  piety  of  bia  faolinefl^ 
and  manifested  his  particular  satiefacdDO, 
hoping  for  greater  blessings  from  the  bomti- 
fiil  hand  of  God,  since  all  this  wasdcme  rolely 
to  please  his  Divine  majesty.  It  is  said  thit 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  theologians  wa% 
that  his  holmess,  having  enriched  hie  nepbewi^ 
might  with  a  safe  conscience  leave  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  wealth  he  had  bestowed  oo  them; 
and  this  for  two  reasons,  the  one  because  hav- 
ing promoted  to  the  caridinalship  a  number  of 
persons  whom  he  had  not  provided  with  in- 
comes suitable  to  their  rank,  his  nephews 
themselves  would  be  in  a  condition  to  snpply 
them  according  to  their  need ;  the  other  argu- 
ment to  quiet  the  pope's  conscience  was,  that 
the  said  nephews  having,  during  so  long  a 
reign  and  in  past  wars,  incuroed  the  hatred 
and  hostility  of  various  princes,  it  was  rcasea 
able  to  leave  them  sufficient  means  to  nMJn- 
tain  their  rank  suitably  to  the  credit  of  the 
apostolic  see,  and  not  to  be  scorned  as  com- 
monly happens  to  those  who  are  reduced  from 
the  highest  command  to  an  inferior  statioo ; 
hence  their  being  well  provided  with  weahh 
and  with  the  goods  of  fortune  would  make 
them  more  respected:  and  besides  this,  the 
said  nephews  had  by  nature  such  bowels  of 
Christian  compassion,  that  they  would  expend 
their  incdmes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
in  other  pious  uses.  These  and  other  aigik* 
ments  appeared  to  quiet  the  pope. 
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[He  proeeeded  tben  to  preptre  for  his  deaths 
which  he  knew  to  be  near  at  haiid ;  bat  amidst 
all  these  thoughts  and  considerations  he  show- 
ed himself  filled  with  just  indignation  against 
the  princes  of  Italy,  and  was  intensely  grieved 
to  think  it  should  remain  on  record,  that,  dur- 
ihg  his  pontificate,  they  had  confederated 
acainst  hmi,  and  had  assailed  the  states  of  the 
oharch  with  their  armies :  hence  he  Etometimes 
broke  out  into  bitter  language  against  them  as 
nen  without  pietj^,  without  religion,  and  with* 
cot  laws,  and  he  implored  the  just  vengeance 
of  Heaven  that  he  might  see  them  chastised 
before  he  died,  or  at  least  penitent  Already, 
as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  peace  had  been 
made  with  them,  and  ratified  and  subscribed 
by  his  holiness;  bat  there  were  not  included 
or  named  in  it  eitherof  the  two  cardinals  fikir- 
berini :  whence  the  most  trusty  of  the  pope's 
creatures  jud^d  that  whilst  the  house  of  liar* 
berini  was  still  feared  during  the  pope's  life- 
time, every  eflbrt  should  be  used  to  make  the 
Italian  princes  include  the  cardinals  in  the 
eaid  treaty.  And  cardinal  Bicchi,  who  went 
as  plenipotentiary  to  the  said  princes  on  the 
part  of  France,  averred,  that  not  being  certain 
of  the  pope's  death  they  woukl  not  be  averse 
to  treat  of  the  matter  and  to  concede  it^  But 
cardinal  Barberino  forbade  it  in  strict  terms, 
ordering  Bicchi  not  to  move  in  the  matter  at 
aU,  even  though  the  princes  should  ofifer  it  of 
their  own  accord ;  nor  would  he  ever  listen  to 
any  advice  on  this  topic,  alleging  as  his  rea- 
son, that  to  have  them  two  included  bv  name 
in  the  treaty  would  be  nothing  less  than  de- 
oladn^  them  to  have  been  instigators  of  the 
war,  since  it  is  not  usual  or  customary  in  trea- 
ties of  peace  to  name  ministers,  but  only  the 
princes  and  leaders  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  war. 

[There  were  at  -this  time,  as  before-men- 
tioned, eight  vacancies  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals ;  great,  therefore,  was  the  excitement 
at  court,  since  so  great  a  number  of  creations 
might  cause  no  slight  change  in  the  establish- 
ed position  of  parties.  The  pope,  as  cardinal 
Barberino  repeatedly  told  us,  desirous  that  the 
cardinals  should  enjoy  higher  consideration 
and  better  incomes^  thought  of  reducing  the 
whole  sacred  college  by  a  special  constitution 
to  the  number  of  fifty ;  hence  he  was  resolute 
in  his  determination  not  to  make  any  promo- 
tion. But  Barberino,  knowing  that  to  leave  so 
many  places  vacant  woald  not  be  the  means  of 
ei^ting  the  pope's  intention,  and  would  serve 
to  aggrandize  the  faction  of  his  sgccessor,  re- 
peatedly besought  him  that  he  would  yield  to 
the  general  desire,  and  promote  as  many  can- 
didates as  were  worthy  of  the  purple.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose,  the  pope  making  answer 
that  he  would  not  have  any  of  his  successors 
allege  hisr  exam  pie  for  privately  and  indecor- 
ously creating  cardinals  on  his  death-bed; 
thai  he  hioweif  followed  the  eianple  set  by 


Gregory  XV.,  and  would  transmit  with  eooal 
lustre  to  posterity.  Other  personages  lent 
their  aid,  particularly  cardinal  de  Logo,  wht^ 
to  give  force  to  the  arguments  of  cardinal  Bar- 
berino, suggested  to  Uie  pope  the  consistorial 
decree  of  the  three  already  elected  cardinals^ 
which  had  been  made  out  since  the  consiBtary 
in  which  the  hist  promotion  had  been  made^ 
saying,  that  cardijial  Barberino,  as  vice-chan- 
cellor, was  bound  to  lav  it  before  his  holiness, 
not  that  he  might  make  a  promotion,  as  wks 
Gregory's  case,  but  only  that  he  miirht  declare 
the  cardinals  who  had  been  already  elected* 
and  who  were  kept  in  reserve,  which  pubHoa- 
tion  Sppeared  reasonable  to  the  whole  college^ 
nor  did  it  require  another  consistory.  I&t, 
whether  it  was  that  the  pope  folt  indignant 
that  cardinal  Barberino  had  proposed  to  him 
some  perscms  unsatisfactory  to  his  holiness^  or 
that  he  thought  he  would  leave  behind  him  so 
much  the  more  glorious  a  memory,  he  was 
proof  against  importunity,  and  ordered  that 
no  one  should  venture  to  say  another  word  to 
hinx  on  the  subject  of  promotion 

[Pope  Urban's  aspect  was  very  pleasing  bet 
full  of  majesty,  although  there  was  somewhat 
of  melancholy  in  his  temperament,  so  that 
when  he  was  let  blood,  which  wtM  usually  in 
the  spring  time,  there  issued  firom  his  vctins 
small  congealed  pieces  as  it  were  of  that 
humour.  Nor  could  he  but  for  this  have  made 
such  advance  in  letters,  philosophers  telling  ns 
that  melancholy  contributes  much  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  (retain- 
ing of  them  in  the  memory.  The  symmetry 
of  his  body  and  his  limbs  was  noUy  adjostod. 
His  statore  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise ; 
his  flesh  was  of  a  colour  inclining  to  oHv^,  and 
lymphatic  rather  than  fat ;  his  head  was  large, 
which  denoted  a  marvellous  intellect  and  a 
very  lively  memory ;  his  forehead  .was  amnle 
and  serene ;  the  colour  of  the  eyes  was  be- 
tween blue  and- white ;  his  nose  was  well  pro- 
portioned ;  his  cheeks  round,  but  in  his  latter 
years  much  thinner ;  his  voice  was  sonorous 
but  mellow,  so  that,  with  the  Tuscan  accent, 
which  he  retoined  all  through  his  life,  there 
issued  firom  it  the  sweetest  words,  full  of  elo- 
quence, and  interspersed  with  flowers  of  polite 
letters,  of  sacred  eruditkm,  and  of  antique 
examples :  fix>m  the  time  he  became  a  prelate 
he  wore  his  beard  of  a  respectable  length  and 
squared,  which  with  his  white  hair  gave  him 
a  most  venerable  aspect  .... 

[In  truth  he  was  so  amiable,  that,  except  a 
too  great  openness,  unless  when  cheeked  by 
the  importance  of  the  afllair,  there  was  nothing 
in  his  character  to  conceal  fiem  the  keenest 
critic.  And  if  at  times  he  broke  out  in  a  pas- 
sion, he  very  soon  resumed  his  former  good 
humour.^  .  .  It  was  the  opinion  of  sagaokms 
persons,  that  with  him  a  man  should  be  either 
profoundly  learned  or  not  at  ali  so :  for  whereas 
he  did  not  disdain  to  be  won  by  a  itian's  know- 
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ledge  in  the  former  case,  so  he  had  ttidi  com- 
pusioii  for  a  person  in  the  latter  condition, 
that  he  himself  aided  and  assisted  him,  pro- 
vided the  ktter  were  not  presumptuous  or 
proud,  abusing  the  condtict  and  good  nature  of 
the  pope,  who  was  always  stem  and  inflexible 
with  the  proud  and  the  arrogant,  whilst  he 
was  equally  friendly  and  benevolent  to  the 
respectful  and  the  modest  .  .  .  Towards  the 
aforesaid  servants,  and  also  towards  his  own 
relations  he  was  very  courteous,  in  choosing 
times  to  employ  !hem,  more  with  regard  to 
their  convenience  than  his  own ;  not  disdain- 
ing at  times  to  listen  patiently  to  what  they 
hM  to  say,  either  as  to  their  feelings  or  their 
troubles.  And  in  his  illness  he  seemed  more 
afflicted  at  the  fatigue  and  the  sleepless  nights 
of  his  attendants  than  at  his  own  disorder  and 
soflbrings.  He  was  not  indulgent  withal  to 
those  woo  were  clanx>rous  in  their  complaints 
and  lamentations ;  but  it  went  hard  with  him 
to  deny,  or  to  see  anv  one  leave  his  presence 
dissatisfied.  Among  his  most  intimate  servants 
he  was  very  cheerful,  and  would  sometimes 
jest  with  them,  and  utter  ingenious  witti- 
dsms.  ....  He  never  forgot  his  old  friends, 
whether  absent  or  dead,  and  his  benevolence 
in  this  respect  was  admirable :  accordingly  he 
gave  orders  to  cardinal  fiiscia  his  creature, 
who  had  been  one  of,  his  most  intimate  friends, 
to  give  him  frequent  news  of  them,  and  if  they 
were  dead  to  take  note  of  their  descendants, 
in  order  to  provide  for  them  as  opportunity 
occurred. 

fThe  greatest  plenty  of  all  things  prevailed 
in  Kome  at  bis  time ;  be  was  used  to  say  that 
he  had  derived  his  birth  from  Florence,  but 
fhxn  Rome  all  his  greatness,  and  that  he  wish- 
ed every  one  to  eujoy  the  prosperity  of  his 
pontificate;  that  the  vendible  offices  of  the 
chancery  should  l)ring  in  large  profits  to  the 
purchasers,  and  he  was  therefore  highly  gra- 
tified in  the  contracts  of  the  dataria ;  that  the 
artisans  should  make  large  but  legitimate 
gains  by  their  employments,  and  that  the 
merchants  too  of  every  kind  should  do  the 
same :  hence  it  was  that  during  his  reign 
there  was  so  much  money  in  circulation,  that 
every  body  of  every  calling  was  content  and 
happy.  His  orders  respecting  the  annona 
were  such,  that  he  excused  expense  with  a 
view  to  maintain  plenty.  It  was  bis  greatest 
pleasure  that  the  a^iculturists  should  not  be 
deprived  of  those  gains  which  he  thought  were 
demanded  by  their  dangerous  way  of^life,  and 
by  the  capital  employed  on  the  great  extent 
« the  Roman  lands,  and  in  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  And  as  the  sea  coast  seemed  fit 
to  him  for  nothmg  else  than  agriculture,  he 
fixed  his  thoughts  on  this,  and  ^equently  en- 
tertained the  design  of  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes,  to  recover  tliat  immense  tract  of  land 
which  is  now  under  water,  and  that  for  the 
poUic  beoefitj  but  other  weighty  caies  did 


not  allow  him  an  ofiportuoity  to  ^nfoj  fhm  ex- 
ecution of  80  glorious  a  design.  Tx>  maintaia 
the  said  plenty,  he  would  never  consent  that 
the  price  of  grain  or  of  other  provision  sboold 
have  a  fixed  standard ;  but  that  every  thing 
should  be  free,  to  the  avoidance  of  tnooopoAy, 
Hence  the  merchants  filling  their  granariei^ 
every  one  vied  in  selling  cheap,  and  thus  the 
citv  of  Rome  beeame  wealthy. 

[It  is  no  wonder  if  letters  flourished  in  his 
pontificate,  for  he  had  no  more  favourite  re- 
creation than  the  company  of  men  of  letter^ 
whom  he  always  received  with  kindness  and 
munificence.  In  like  manner  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  other  noble  professions,  such  as 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  other  fine  arts; 
so  that  he  did  not  disdain  frequently,  and  in 
particular  ene  daj,  as  he  went  to  visit  the 
seven  churches  with  the  wbols  said  collie, 
on  coming  to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  after 
pre  ving  in  that  church,  to  enter  wiUi  the  same 
retinue  of  cardinals  into  the  house  of  the  cava- 
lier Giovanni  Lorenzo  Bemino,  which  was 
near  that  spot,  to  see  some  celebrated  prodoo- 
tionsof  hisohiseL 

[He  was  compelled  by  the  .same  cause  to 
impose  taxes  and  burthens  upon  them :  where- 
fore he  was  sometimes  seen  to  weep  at  sock 
news:  saying  that  he  would  willingly  give 
his  own  blood  and  that  of  his  relations,  rather 
than  hear  of  the  aflliction  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  the  distresses  of  the  apostolie 
treasury :  and  he  said  to  monsignor  Loren» 
Rag^  the  treasurer,  who  had  an  audience  of 
him  m  his  last  illness,  that  he  wished  to  live 
only  two  months  ion^r  for  three  reasons; 
first,  to  have  a  longer  time  for  repentance,  and 
to  implore  God*s  pardon  on  his  sins ;  secondly, 
to  complete  the  redeposit  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo  of  all  the  money  that  had  been  taken 
from  it  for  the  war  of  Castro;  and  thirdly,  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  walls  of  the  Borgo 
and  of  Trastevere,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
secured. 

[If  the  heroic  acts  of  the  pope  be  described 
by  mv  feeble  pen  without  eloquence,  without 
grandeur  of  style,  and  in  a  manner  altogether 
disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of  such  a  pon- 
tifi^,  nevertheless  they  will  have  been  recoided 
with  pure  and  sincere  truth :  this  was  parti- 
cularly enjoined  and  inculcated  upon  me;,  by 
those  who  had  supreme  authority  over  me; 
namely,  that  J  shouU  write  $imply  ms  a  hi9' 
torian^  and  should  totaUy  abttam  from  oU 
tidttlation  and  vanitiet,  and  from  rhetorical 
amplifications,  attending  more  to  the  mtAter 
than  to  the  language, 

[But  to  sp»eak  of^his  application  to  sacred 
matters,  besides  his  having  caused  the  Roman 
ritual  to  be  corrected  aim  reprinted,  he  did 
not  neglect  to  give  many  orders  respecting 
the  papal  chapel :  only  a  few  however  of  the 
chief  of  these  have  been  carried  into  eflect, 
whether  firom  the  inattention  of  the  ministenH 
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or  fkmi  the  interference  of  other  eerions  mat- 
ters. It  is  «  fact,  however,  that  he  reformed 
the  customs  of  indulgences,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  heretics. 

[Finally,  if  Urban  had  not  engaged  in  war, 
or  rather  if  he  had  not  been  provoked  and 
dragged  into  it  by  force, — which,  moreover, 
eonduced  in  a  great  measure  to  hasten  his 
death, — there  c<xild  not  be  desired  a  more  glori- 
ous pope  or  a  prince  of  nK>re  exalted  (lualities, 
through  which,  for  Q>aBv  years  of  his  ponti- 
ficate he  won  the  love  of  all  Christendom,  so 
that  to  this  day  his  memory  is  blessed  by  na^ 
tions  for  those  happy  years  in  which  they 
enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity.] 


SECTION  VL 


LATDt  BPOOBS. 


Wk  have  in  the  preceding  section  collected 
all  that  relates  directly  to  Urban  VIII. ;  there 
remain  some  writings  that  connect  his  times 
with  those  that  succeeded  them. 

12L  ReUuione  delta  vita  del  eard^  Cecchini 
compoeta  da  lui  medeeimo.  (Barb.  275 
P^S^^)  [Ufo  of  Cardinal  Cecchini  by 
himself.] 

Personal  memoirs,  which  do  not  exactly 
throw  much  light  on  important  matters  of 
state,  but  which  certainly  give  a  very  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  private  life  of  an  ecclO' 
siastic,  passed  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances. 

The  author  hints  that  he  composed  them  for 
his  own  amusement  ^  Tra  tutte  le  cose  che 
apportano  all*  uomo  sommo  piacere,  une  d  la 
memoria  delle  cose  passate." 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  Cecchini  went, 
in  the  year  1604,  from  Perugia  to  Rome. 

He  had  built  his  hopes  on  the  Aldobrandini, 
to  whom  be  was  distantly  related ;  but  Clement 
VIIL  died  too  soon  for  his  welfiire,  and  after 
his  death  the  Aldobrandini  had  no  longer  any 
power.  Cecchini  indeed  might  at  once  have 
formed  new  hopes ;  he  had  already  been  ac- 

auainted  in  Perugia  with  Scipioni  Ca&relli, 
le  same  who  nuule  such  a  profitable  use  of  his 
position  as  nephew  under  Paul  V. ;  but  Ca- 
farelli  would  not  remember  his  former  acquain- 
tance, and  the  young  man  was  obliged  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  patron. 

It  was  now  his  good  fortune  to  atUch  him- 
^If  to  two  monsignori,  who  both  of  them  after- 
wards attained  to  supreme  dignity — Ludovisio 
and  Pamfilia 

The  opinion  very  early  prevailed  in  Rome 
that  Ludovisio  would  obtain  tbe  tiara.  When 
Ludovico  the  lattor*s  nephew  entered  the  pre- 
lature  in  Idld,  many  looked  on  him  a«  the 


future  cardhml  padrone.  All  eyes  were  tam- 
ed upon  him ;  his  friends  and  servants  begun 
to  strive  to  oust  each  other.  Cecchini  himself 
complains  that  attempts  were  made  to  displace 
him ;  but  he  contrived  to  stand  his  ground : 
he  was  even  able  to  render  his  roaster  impor- 
tant service ;  being  a  relation  of  the  Aldobran- 
dini fomily,  he  was  able  to  eflfect  a  junction 
between  Uie  two  bouses.  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dino  promised  hiis  vote  to  Lodovbia 

All  measures  were  soon  taken  in  anticipa- 
tion of  that  cardinal's  election.  Cardinal 
Ludovisio  for  a  long  while  scrupled  to  accept 
a  Spanish  peosion  of  1200  scudi,  ofiered  him 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy : 
he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  thereby  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  French.  Cecchini  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  the  French  ambassador,  and  aflay 
any  suspicion  he  might  have  conceived  firom 
that  cause. 

Under  these  circumstances  cardinal  Ludo- 
visio came  to  the  conclave  in  Rome,  after  the 
death  of  Paul  V.,  with  the  full  expecUtionof 
being  elected.  Cecchini  hastened  to  meet 
him.  *'  I  conduct  the  pope  to  Rome,"  he  said 
in  the  gladness  of  his  eeal.  "*  Only  let  us  be- 
ware of  cardinal  d'Aquino,  and  all  will  be 
well,"  replied  Ludovisio.  •*  Ludovisio  aveva 
tai  sicurezza  del  pontificate  che  domandommi 
per  burla  chi  saria  state  papa:  rispondendog- 
li  che  il  papa  non  era  in  Iloma  e  che  io  Tav* 
rei  condotto,  con  gran  fiducia  mi  soggiunse 
quests  parole :  Guardatemi  del  cardi  d'Aqui- 
no,  che  fiiremo  bene." 

Everything  succeeded  to  their  wishes :  Lu- 
dovisio was  actually  elected.  The  nephew 
embraced  Cecchini  m  his  joy,  and  made  him 
his  auditor. 

The  latter  was  now  thus  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  supreme  authority.  He  was 
not  without  some  share  in  business  of  state,  at 
least  he  was  privy  to  it  to  some  extent ;  but 
his  chief  occupation  was  the  management  of 
the  cardinars  money  matters.  The  revenues 
from  Avignon  and  Fermo  passed  through  his 
hands :  the  cardinal  did  oot  choose  it  to  be 
generally  known  how  much  he  spent,  for  he 
was  exceedingly  sumptuoua  When  Ludovi- 
sio obtained  the  chamberlainship,  Cecchini 
was  made  auditor  of  that  office. 

Strange  are  the  abuses  that  are  here  made 
known  to  us.  Orders  were  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  cardinal  nephew,  called  ^  non 
gravetur."  Whoever  possessed  them  was  not 
to  be  molested  by  the  officers  of  justice*  Peo* 
pie  sought  to  secure  themselves  from  their 
creditors  by  a  "non  gravetur;"  there  were 
even  working  men  so  protected.  But  our  au- 
thor relates  still  worse  things.  Suits  were 
instituted  under  pope  Paul  V.  against  the 
prior  and  the  prince  Aldobrandini.  Cecchini 
asserts  that  the  fiscal  general  employed  false 
testimony  to  obtain  a  conviction  against  them. 
Their  death,  however*  had  oot  been  intended; 
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th6  obj^t  hid  only  beeik  to  compel  tlie  Aldo- 
brandini  to  cede  certain  CMtles  to  the  Bor- 
ffhesi.  The  fiscal  genera)  was  imprisoned 
fcr  this  nnder  Gregory  XV.  ••  Bra  vivente 
Gregorio  stato  carcerato  Pier  Rfsria  Cih)echt, 
the  vivente  papa  Paolo  fh  fiscate  genera je, 
per  molte  impatationi,  tra  !e  qnali  la  princi- 
pale  era  cbe  nella  caasa  criminale  intentata 
t\  principe  e  prtore  Aldobrandino,  ^ella  quale 
fiirono  condtnnati  in  pena  della  vita  e  del  la 
h)bbat  e^Ii  avease  procnrato  di  far  esaminar 
testiroonj  fiilsi,  sicome  in  efl^tto  fece.  La 
delta  sentenza  non  fb  data  per  altro  ae  noo 
perche  it  cardl  Pietro  Aldobrandino  si  dispo- 
nesse  a  cedere  al  cardi  Borgheae  li  castelli  di 
Montefiirtino  e  di  Olevano,  cbe  aveva  com- 
prati  dal  duca  di  Zagarolo,  sicome  se  volse  la 
mtia  delta  detta  cmidennatione  delli  nepoti. 
To  convenne  Aire,  con  farii  anoo  consUtuir 
,  priirioni  in  castello,  dove  stettero  qoattro  me- 
tl*^  Detestable  tillanies  these.  Historical 
troth  forbids  us  to  suppress  them :  at  the 
iame  time  we  must  remark,  that  Cecchini 
was  naturally  an  adherent  of  the  Aldobran- 
dini. 

After  Gregory  XV.  Urban  VIIL  was  elect- 
ed. Cecchini  bad  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  him  a  great  service,  thongh  merely 
by  keeping  silence.  When  cardinal,  Urban 
hiad  once  said  in  a  moment  of  violent  an^r, 
that  something  should  be  borne  in  mind  agamst 
cardinal  Ludovisio,  and  nothing  was  calculat- 
ed to  do  him  more  hurt  in  the  conclave  than 
the  threat,  since  Ludovisio  had  so  much  power 
ill  it:  but  at  Magalotto*8  request  Cecchini 
kept  silence. 

Urban  appeals  very  characteristicaUy  on 
another  occasion  in  this  biography. 

Urban  VIH.  was  deeply  offended  at  Bor^ 
^*8  protest:  he  imputed  a  participation  in  it 
to  cardinals  UbaMini  and  Ludovisio,  and 
wished  to  punish  them  for  it  Ubaldini  would 
have  been  thrown  into  prison,  had  not  the  fis- 
cal strenuously  opposed  the  act ;  but  at  any 
rate  that  cardinal  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome, 
itor  would  the  pope  suffer  Ludovisio  to  remain 
diere.  He  sent  on  that  acconnt  for  Cecchini, 
^ho  was  still  in  the  service  of  Ludovisio,  and 
ordered  him  to  tell  the  cardinal  he  must  be- 
take himself  within  fourteen  days  to  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Bologna.  He  accompanied  this 
command  with  violent  demonstrations  of  an* 
ger.  **  1  had  to  listen  to  him  for  a  good  hour,** 
nys  Cecchini,  **  while  he  threatened  with  all 
BOrtB  of  abuse  to  punish  Borgia  also :  I  did  not 
venture  to  interrupt  him :  he  then  repeated 
that  Ludovisio  must  withdraw,  or  he  should 
be  forced  to  do  so  by  the  sbirri."  Cecchini 
would  have  done  better  to  have  held  his  peace 
on  this  occasion  too ;  but  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  report  what  had  passed  to  his  master. 
It  marks  very  strongly  the  character  of  the 
court,  that  he  thus  rumed  himself  with  all 
ptrtiea.     Liidovisk>  thoaghl  dlai  Osochini 


should  not  have  endiired  the  popie  a  lau^iia^^ 
but  should  rather  have  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  him.  Cardinal  Batberino  wss  in- 
censed that  Cecchini  had  not  first  apoken 
with  him,  the  cardinal  nephew.  But  the 
most  fttrioos  of  all  was  Urban  himeelf;  parti- 
cularly aa  the  matter  was  reported  in  a  aooe- 
what  disfigured  shape.  He  sent  once  anore 
fbr  poor  Cecchini,  and  made  a  icene  in  wbidi 
his  old  rage  agamst  hia  enemies,  and  regret 
fbr  his  expressiona— at  what  he  had  deoe  and 
what  he  wished  undone — his  coovictiott  of 
hfs  omnipotence  as  pope,  and  hia  feeWng  that 
others,  after  all,  had  not  done  wrong,  were 
curiously  mixed  up  together.  But  Urban 
VIIL  was  one  who  came  to  himself  at  laat 
Ludovisk)  had  left  Rome,  and  died  soon  after; 
Cecchini  had  indeed  lost  his  former  place,  hot 
he  had  got  a  new  one,  which  even  gave  hira 
an  opportunity  of  sometimes  seeing  the  pope. 
**  Monsieur  Cecchini,**  ftakl  the  latter  to  him 
one  day,  ••  forgive  us ;  we  went  too  far  in  oar 
conduct  towards  you.**  Cecchini  aays,  thai 
tears  rushed  into  his  eyes  at  this,  and  that  be 
replied  with  deep  emotion.  The  pope*8  ma- 
jor dome  visited  him  in  the  course  of  the  same 
day,  and  told  him  that  the  pope  had  for  four 
years  looked  forward  to  that  hour,  and  was 
heartily  glad  it  had  come  at  last 

Cecchini  now  adhered  as  beft^^  to  the  Al- 
dobrandini ;  we  find  him  very  actively  con- 
cerned about  the  marriage  of  the  rich  heiress 
of  that  house,  Olimpia.  Cardinal  IppolitD 
died  without  having  made  any  definite  ar- 
rangement on  the  subject,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  Barberini  would  not  let  so  large  aa 
inheritance  escape  them.  OKmpta  was  oblig- 
ed to  feign  sickness.  With  the  aid  of  & 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  consult  on  the  whole  matter,  it  was 
contrived  to  effect  the  marriage  with  yooog 
Borffhese,  which  the  cardinal  had  finally  d^ 
sired,  six  days  afler  his  death. 

The  Barberini  did  not  however  drop  Cec- 
chini on  this  account :  after  they  had  inquired 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Famesi,  they  employed  him  in  the  arm- 
ing of  Rome. 

Cecchini  Immediately  found  that  the  tax 
upon  the  wine  of  the  country  was  unpopular. 
He  explained  to  cardinal  Barberino  that  it 
was  a  tax  the  Romans  had  never  endured, 
and  for  which  they  had  revolted  against  £o- 
genius  IV.,  and  he  actually  sucoraded,  al- 
though a  monte  had  already  been  founded  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  in  bavins'  the  con- 
tractor forthwith  summoned.  The  latter  rea^ 
dily  abandoned  the  contract,  as  he  fbond  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  levy  the  tax.  Cee- 
chini  hastened  to  the  capitol,  where  the  Ri^ 
manists  were  holding  an  assembly,  and  com- 
municated this  news  to  them.  At  first  they 
would  not  beKeve  him,  but  be  had  the  ooo- 
trtctdr  etlled,  wbe  eonflnaed  his  stalaBeBt 
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SverY^ne  dMnted  *^  Viva  napa  IMmhioi  vita 
monaignor  Ceoehini!"  and  they  kiand  kia 
liaod  and  bis  garmente* 

But  Gecchmi  had  oot  yet  reached  his 
liighest  proiDOtion.  He  bad  the  further  good 
fortune  to  see  one  of  his  oldest  patrons, 
and  perhaps  the  warmest  of  them  all, 
caidinal  Pamfili«  ascend  the  pontifical 
tiirone. 

At  first  the  Barbermi  were  in  fiivoor  with 
Innocent  X:  Ceoehini  was  invited  to  present 
himself  with  the  two  oaidinals  before  the 
pope.  **Hss  cardinal  Barberino  said  any- 
thmff  to  you  V*  Innocent  asked  him. — ^  No.** 
— ^The  pope  then  turned  first  to  Francesco 
and  then  to  Antonio,  and  desired  them  to 
apeak.  They  declined  to  do  sa  At  last  the 
pope  said,  **  We  will  not  keep  you  longer  in 
auspense:  we  have  made  you  our  datario; 
for  this  you  are  indebted  to  the  cardinals  Bar- 
berini,  who  have  made  the  request  of  us:  we 
have  eheerfiilly  complied  with  it** 

This  place  was  accompanied  however  with 
mnch  that  was  unpleattnt  The- pope  was 
unstable,  obstinate,  and  distrustful  We  know 
firom  other  sources  that  Cecohini*8  adminis- 
tration did  not  altogether  escape  censure. 
Donna  OHmpia  Maidalchina  could  not  bear 
him,  if  it  were  only  because  her  sister-in-law 
IXmna  Clementia  also  received  piesents  from 
him:  but  I  have  already  alluded  to  these 
matters:  they  are  of  a  certain  importance  aa 
legasde  the  administration  of  Innocent  X. : 
the  most  disgusting,  scandakua  soenes  en- 
sued: Cecchini  waa  rejoiced  when  Donna 
Olimpia  was  finally  expelled  firom  court  It 
was  durinff  her  disgrace,  shortly  after  the  de- 
cease of  Paaairolo,  who  died  in  November, 
Iddl,  consequently  about  the  year  15^  that 
he  wrote  this  work. 

It  strikes  me,  that  not  only  in  its  sentiments, 
but  even  in  its  several  expressiotts,  there  pee* 
vails  quite  a  modem  character,  the  tone  of 
daily  lifis  among  the  Roman  prelates  of  the 
fweeentor  very  recent  times. 

122.  IHario  9eridieo  e  »panUnuK§odelhieiUa 
t  earie  tU  Roma^  dove  si  hgge  tutUHsuc' 
eesm  deOM'  mMeitu  citUi  imoanunoUmdo 
dalprimo  iP  Agosto  1640/iio  aW  nUmo 
deir  anno  16^  nottUo  e  acril/o  /edeir 
mente  da  Deone  hora  Temi  DiOf  e  cajnth 
iodalproprioarigiMale.  Jb^formatt.  Po- 
m.  tom.  zL  to  the  end  of  1642 :  torn. 
zlviL  to  the  end  of  1644 ;  torn.  xlii.  cour 
tiouation  1645—1047 ;  torn,  xliii.  1648— 
165a  (Altogether  morethan2UUaieave&) 
[A  veracious  and  dispassionate  diary  of 
the  city  and  court  pf  Rome,  wherein  are 
aet  down  all  thq  events  of  the  said  city 
from  the  1st  of  August  1640,  to  the  cloae 
of  the  year  1644,  noted  and  faithfully  re- 
corded by  Deone,  now  Temi  Dio^  and  co- 
pied &om  hia  own  originaL] 


I  have  not  bera  able  to  obtain  any  furtb^ 
acoount  of  the  author  of  this  unusually  volur 
mittona  diary,  beiges  what  he  bimaelt  givep 
here  and  there. 

It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  Spanish  sefw 
vice,  and  that  be  was  employed  in  the  af&irs 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Rome,  partico- 
larly  those  connected  with  the  dataria*  I 
shodd  think  he  waa  really  a  Spaniard  and  not 
a  Netherlander.  He  translated  comedies  for 
the  carnival  firom  Spanish  into  Italian,  ajid 
had  them  performed  by  young  persons  before 
a  veiy  brilliant  audience.  He  entertained  a 
religious  reverence  for  the  ^nish  monarch v, 
to  which  he  belonged ;  he  speaks  frequent^ 
of  «« the  holy  monarchy,**  but  for  which  Pe- 
ter'a  bark  would  soon  founder.  He  manifests 
vehement  and  undisguised  hatred  to  its  oppo- 
nents and  deserte)n.  He  declar<^  the  Catsr 
lans,  who  for  a  while  remained  independent, 
to  be  a  barbarous  nation :  somebody  had  soli- 
cited from  him  a  recommendation  to  the  datv 
ria;  he  told  them  they  must  first  become 
good  subjects  again  to  their  king.  Still  less 
could  he  endure  that  the  Portuguese  had  even 
set  up  for  themselves  another  king ;  his  book 
is  fiiU  of  invectives  against  that  nation.  He 
stetes,  that  at  least  allof  them  who  were  set- 
tled in  Rome  were  inclined  to  lapse  into  Jo- 
daism.  Bad  as  matters  were,  however,  he 
did  not  lose  conra|^  He  still  hoped  tha;t 
Holland  would  in  his  own  day  submit  again 
to  the  king:  heresy  had  its  periods;  only 
wait  and  they  would  come  to  an  end.  He  waa 
a  most  enthosiaatic  and  orthodox  believer  in 
the  Spanish  monarchy ! 

EverY  foarteen  daya  the  earnest  servant  of 
Philip  IV.  dictated  a  letter  or  report  of  what- 
ever had  happened  worthy  of  note  during  that 
interval,  and  then  dispatohed  it  to  some  gran- 
dee of  Spain.  These  were  originally  avvisi, 
such  aa  were  so  ooiamon  at  that  time ;  col- 
lected together  they  formed  a  journal 

Tbua  the  whole  work  l^  composed  in  the 
spirit  natoral  to  the  author.  The  leaning  of 
pope  Urban  VIII.  to  France,  and  the  entire 
poiitica)  positkm  he  had  assumed,  are  regard- 
ed in  an  evil  light  by  him.  Pope  Innocent  X. 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  struck  into  -a  di& 
foient  line  of  policy,  ia  looked  on  by  him  wit|i 
a  much  more  favourable  eye. 

The  author  left  no  sul^ect  untouched ;  eo- 
clesiastical  and  literary  matters ;  histories  of 
the  orders  and  of  the  court ;  domestic  a&irs 
and  poiitica;  general  political  consideratioop 
and  accounts  of  cities. 

If  we  inquire  more  closely  into  the  sourcen 
of  his  information,  I  think  we  shall  find  them 
to  be  principally  as  followa — All  who  had 
any  buainess  in  the  palace  used  to  assemble 
on  the  appointed  days  in  the  antechamber  of 
the  cardinal  nephew;  a  general  conversation 
took  place ;  every  one  related  his  news ;  there 
waa  Bolhinc  that  9oukl  aoreat  attention  tb«t 
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APPINBOL 


t^tts not mentifliiad  there;  Mfltreeletoooo 
elude  from  aome  hints,  it  was  in  these  meet- 
ioffs  that  our  author  cdiiecied  the  chief  part 
of  nis  intelligence. 

He  goes  to  work  with  great  hcmeety  in  the 
matter :  he  endeavours  to  come  accurately  at 
the  troth;  he  frequently  adds  informatiotf 
received  at  a  later  period. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  saw  the  pope  too, 
the  nephews,  and  the  most  influential  states- 
men :  he  is  most  careful  in  markmg  what  he 
collected  from  their  discourse;  occasionally 
this  is  remarkable  enough. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reading  of  so  dif- 
fuse a  work  is  precisely  speaking  very  inter- 
esting; still  it  now  and  then  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  persons  and  things  almost  as.if 
we  saw  them,  they  are  set  before  us  so  fre- 
quently and  in  such  diversified  lights. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  abstract  of  so  voluminous  a 
work ;  we  must  be  content  with  those  passa- 
ges to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

^  1.  Una  delle  piil  belle  memorie  di  questa 
gi^  dominatrice  del  mondo  d  un  monumento 
antico  in  forma  rotonda  di  circonferenxa  gran- 
dissima  e  di  bellissimo  marmo  presso  a  San 
Sebastiano  detto  Capo  di  hove.  II  Bemio, 
sUtuario  fkmosissimo  del  papa  per  suo  utile, 
ha  posto  in  consideratione  di  fare  una  facciata 
sootuosa  air  Acqoa  Vergine  detta  di  Trevi: 
ottenne  un  breve  di  poter  buttore  a  terra  quel- 
la  machina  si  bella,  et  incomincid  a  a  metterlo 
in  esecutione:  ma  fh  dal  popolo  Romano  av- 
'redotosene  impedito,  eTopera  cessa  pet  non 
cagionare  rumori. 

••2.  Martedl  maUina  tenne  concilto  ffene- 
rale  in  Campido^Ua  il  popolo  Romano,  dhe  fu 
Dumerosissimo  pii!i  che  mai,atteso  cbe  vi  con- 
corsero  molti  titolati,  che  per  U  pas«to  non 
mai  intervennero.  La  proposta  iii  che  sendo 
ii  popolo  Romano  suppresso  dalle  gabelle  im- 

S)6te  da  papa  Urbano  si  dovesM  supplicare 
ua  Si<^  per  levare  almeno  la  gabella  della 
macina,  tanto  piii  che  fu  iroposta  fin  che  du- 
rasse  la  guerra  alFhora  in  piedi,  la  quale  hog- 
gi  d  terminata.  Pass6  il  partite,  e  furono 
deputati  sei  gentilhuomini  Romani  per  esporre 
al  papa  la  petitione  incontinente.  Comparve 
Don  Cesare  Colonna,  xio  del  principe  di  Gal- 
licano,  il  quale  diroand6  udienza  da  popOlo 
Romano  da  parte  della  signora  Donna  Anna 
Barberina.  Gli  fu  risposto  che  venisse,  e 
postosi  alio  scabelletto  trasse  dal  seno  un  me- 
moriale,  dicendo  che  era  di  Donna  Anna  Col- 
onna, e  chiedeva  che  si  legesse.  Pu  letto,  e 
dicevacbenon  si  dovesee  mamlare  al  papa 
per  levar  gabelle  giuridiche  e  con  legitimaj 
causa  imposte  da  papa  Urbano,  il  cui  zelo 
yerso  la  giustitia  e  meriti  che  ha  con  questa  ] 
cittii  non  permettono  che  si  ritratti  il  ditposto 
di  luL  Rest6  ogn'uno  meravigliate  da  simil 
dimandita,  volente  impedire  il  sollevamento 
del  popolo:  ma  fte  perd  tuhito  peoetrtto che ' 


la  boona  ngnora  hayeva  peiiirtio  cbe  m  1^ 
varebbe  la  gabella  colli  beni  de*  BaTberiai 
Fu  risposto  al  Colonna  cheU  senato  e  popolo 
non  faoeva  altro  che  esporre  alia  Sua  S^  il 
bisogno  della  citt^  Questa. risposta  il  Col- 
onna port6  correndo  a  Donna  Annat  che  starn 
aspettando  per  quest*  efletto  alia  chiesa  d*Am- 

celL Mercordi  il  cardinal  Cokuia 

havendo  inteso  la  disorbitante  proposta  deUa 
sorella,  mand6  al  senato  Romano  a  nurli  sapere 
ch*egli  non  hebbe  in  qnella  scioccfaesaa  parts 
alcuna,  ma  che  era  pronto  di  assiatere  alk 

giosta  petitione  del  popolo Ve^ 

erdi  mattina  il  popolo  Romano  di  dooto  coi^ 
voc6  consiglio  pieno,  e  fu  riferito  che  8.  S^ 
s*era  contentato  di  levar  la  gabella  della  mac- 
ina con  reflfecto  di  Don  Taddeo  Barbenni, 
di  mode  che  fh  ben  divisata  la  pretensiooe  di 
Donna  Anna  Barberina." 

[1.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  SHMuimeali 
of  this  cit^,  formerly  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
is  an  ancient  monument  of  a  round  fbrrn,  cf 
vast  circumference  and  of  very  beautifbl  ala^ 
ble  (an  error  undoubtedly,  for  the  nMmioiMBt 
is  of  Travertine)  near  San  Sebastiano,  called 
the  Capo  di  hove.  Bemino,  a  very  &moai 
and  able  statuary  of  the  pope,  has  proposed  to 
to  make  a  sumptuous  moule  to  the  Acqaa 
Vergine  named  di  Trevi :  he  obtained  a  bnef 
from  the  pope  authorizing  him  to  poll  dovi 
that  beautiful  structure,  ami  he  began  to  do  so; 
but  on  the  Roman  people  perceiving  it,  fat 
was  interrupted  by  them,  and  the  work  ii 
stopped  to  avoid  disturbances. 

[2,  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Roman  people 
held  a  general  council  in  Campidoglio,  whick 
was  exceedingly  thronged,  more  sothan  ever, 
seeing  that  many  titled  persons  went  thither 
who  on  former  occasions  had  never  been  pte^ 
ent.  The  subject  for  consideration  was,  that 
the  Roman  people  being  home  down  1^  the 
taxes  imposed  by  pope  Urban,  they  shoall 
supplicate  his  holiness  to  take  oflTat  least  the 
tax  on  grist,  the  more  as  it  was  imposed  fer 
the  duration  of  the  war  then  waged,  which 
bad  now  ceased.  The  resolution  wao  carried, 
and  six  Roman  gentlemen  were  deputed  io^ 
mediately  to  lav  the  petition  befbre  the  pope. 
Don  Cesare  Colonoat  nephew  of  the  prince  di 
Gallicano,  presented  himself^  and  demanded  to 
be  heard  by  the  Roman  people  on  behalf  of 
signora  Donna  Anna  Barberina.  He  was  di- 
rected to  come  forward,  upon  which  be  ad- 
vanced, and  drawing  out  a  memorial  which 
he  said  was  from  Donna  Anna  Colonna,  he 
asked  permission  to  read  It  It  was  read,  an! 
ito  tenour  was,  that  the  pope  should  not  be 
asked  to  take  off  lawful  taxes  imposed  fbr  a 
legitimate  cause  by  pope  Urban,  whoee  seal 
in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  whose  deserta 
towards  this  city,  forbade  the  repeal  of  his 
arrangements.  Every  one  was  amaMi  at 
at  such  a  proposal  to  hinder  the  relief  of  the 
people:  but  it  was  immediate^ seen  ihraqgh. 
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that  the  goad  kdj  hid  andenlood  that  tbet&x 
was  to  be  taken  off  at  the  expense  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  Barberini.  Answer  was  made  to 
Cokmna,  that  the  senate  and  people  did  no 
more  than  lay  the  wants  of  the  city  before 
bis  holiness.  Colonna  ran  with  this  reply  to 
I>onna  Anna,  who  remained  waiting  at  the 
fhnrchof  AracelL — On  Wednesday  cardinal 
Colonna,  baring  heard  of  his  sister^  extrava- 
fant  proposition,  sent  to  ac({aaint  the  Roman 
senate  that  he  had  no  part  u  that  absurdity, 
bat  that  he  was  ready  to  aid  the  just  petition 

of  the  people On  Friday  morning  the 

Roman  people  again  con?oked  a  full  assembly, 
and  it  was  reponed  that  his  holiness  was  plea- 
sed to  take  off  the  tax  on  grist  at  the  cost  of 
Don  Taddeo  Barberini,  so  that  Donna  Anna 
Barberina's  scheme  was  shrewd  enough.] 

Ida  Del  ttato  a  Roma  presents.  {MS, 
Yi$uM.  Foec  m.  147,)  also  under  the 
title.  Relatione  di  Roma/attadalT  Alma- 
den.  [Report  of  the  present  state  of 
Rone.] 

I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whether 


Xni  saaodii61a  oanpagna  sotto  Roma  versa 
il  mare  grassa  ed  attissima  per  la  coltivatione 
del  grano,  cosi  Sisto  Quinto  smacchid  la  cam* 
pagna  sopra  Roma  roeno  fertile,  per  torre  il 
ricovero  a'  masnadieri  cbe  infestavano  le 
strade,  e  ben  riusciva  il  disegno,  perohe  )k 
sradicd  a&tta*' 

[Gregory  XIIL  taking  into  consideration 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  was  sent  out  from 
Rome  and  from  the  state,  in  payment  of  the 
com  imported  by  sea  from  Baroary  and  other 
places,  which  was  frequently  heated  and  spml- 
ed,  and  sometimes  did  not  arrive  in  time  or  at 
all,  to  prevent  all  these  inconveniences  caused 
many  miles  of  country  to  be  cleared  and  put  in 
cultivation,  so  that  since  that  time  Rome  has 
rarely  needed  foreign  com ;  and  the  good  pope 
Gregory  obtained  his  object  But  Uie  clear* 
ing  the  country  opened  a  passage  for  the  un^ 
wholedome  winds,  which  occasion  all  kinds 
of  atmospheric  evils,  and  a  certain  disease 
called  by  Alessandro  da  Civit^  the  physician, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  Romans, 
Capiplenium,  a  most  distressing  complaint, 
and  more  so  to  foreigners  than  to  natives,  and 
one  which  has  increased  since  the  formation 
this  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  ofl  of  so  many  water  works,  by  which  Rome, 


Urban  YIIL,  or  to  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Innocent  X. :  it  is  very  important  as  to  the 
internal  afiairs  of  Rome  during  that  period, 
the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  the  increase  of  the 
aria  cattiva,  the  incomes  of  the  Romans, 
money  matters  in  general,  and  the  condition 
of  families.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  lit- 
tle work  may  have  been  composed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  diary :  some  indications  seem  to 
pcnnt  to  this  conclusion. 

.1  will  not,  however,  make  sny  len^ened 
extracta  from  it,  since,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  have  seen  an  old  printed  copy  of  it  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Fea.  I  will  only  quote 
one  passafe,  to  which  I  have  alluded  above, 

aip^sao. 

^  Gregorio  XIII  considerando  che  quantity 
gfande  di  danaro  usciva  da  Roma  e  dalio  state 
per  prexaodi  grani  che  venivano  per  mare  da 
Barberia  ed  altri  luoghi,8pesse  volte  riscaldati 
e  guasti,  e  tal  volta  non  giungevano  a  tempo 
o  si  restavano  afiitto^  per  sostrarsi  da  tutti 
qnesti  mancamenti,  fece  smacchiare  per  molte 
migiia  riducendo  la  campa^^  a  coltura,  sic^ 
che  Roma  da  quel  tempo  di  rado  ha  havuto 
bisogno  di  grano  forestiero :  ed  il  boon  ponte- 
fice  Gregorio  ha  conseguito  il  sue  intento: 
ma  lo  smacchiare  ha  aperto  il  passo  a*  venti 
eattivi,  da  quali  nasce  ogni  intemperie,  che 
oagiona  certo  morbo  chiamato  da  Alessandro 
da  Civitii  medico,  trattando  de  morbi  de'  Ro- 
mani,  capiplenium,  cosa  sopra  modo  fiMtidiosa 
•  piiii  alii  mrestieri  ch*alli  nativi,  morbo  anco 
cresciuto  dope  la  condotta  di  tanli  fbnti,  dalli 
quali  Roma,  sendo  bassa  et  umida  di  sua  poe- 
itva,  vien  resa  piu  nmido  per  la  moltitudine 
Mi' acqne  delle  totanew  Siooone  Gregorio 
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which  by  its  position  is  low  and  humid,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  moist  with  the  abundance  of 
water  flowing  from  the  fiHintains.  As  Greg- 
ory XIII.  cleared  the  counti^  below  Rome 
towards  the  sea,  which  was  rich  and  very  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  so  Sixtus  V.  clear* 
ed  that  above  Etome  which  was  less  fertile,  to 
destroy  the  haunts  of  the  robbers  who  infested 
the  roada  And  he  fully  succeeded,  for  he 
completely  extirpated  them.1  The  author  ap* 
proves  of  the  proceeding  of  8ixtus  V.,  because 
it  gave  more  free  passage  to  the  Tramontana : 
but  how  many  evils  have  been  attributed  to 
this  Tramontana  m  latter  times!  (Cancellieri 
sopra  il  taranUsmo  p.  68.) 

124.  Commendio  deUi  ea$i  piu  degni  e  menu 
oranai  oceorti  nelli  ponl\ficati  da  Qteg* 
orio  XIII.  fino  alia  creatiane  di  Cte^ 
menu  IX.  (50  leavea)  [Compendium 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  pon- 
tificates from  Gregory  XIIL  up  to  the 
election  of  Clement  IX.] 

The  author  asserts  he  saw  the  clouds  that 
obscured  the  Quirinal  at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V. 
(Aug.  1690.)  As  this  little  work  extends  to 
the  year  1667,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the  pro- 
duction of  one  writer ;  it  must  have  been  con- 
tinued at  a  later  period  in  a  similar  style  to 
that  in  which  it  was  begun,  that  is,  as  a  col- 
lection of  Roman  mem<mbilia  and  ane<;&>tes. 
For  instance  we  read  in  it  that  the  French 
monks  in  Trinita  di  Monte  quarrelled  with 
those  from  Calabria  and  elsewhere,  and  drove 
them  out,  so  that  the  latter  built  Andrea  della 
Fratte,  which  was  then  aitnated  among  gar^ 
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dens ;  how  the  Jemits  rooted  all  the  other 
orders  again  to  do  their  doty;  the  miracles 
that  took  place ;  acooonts  of  the  boildings  of 
the  popes. 

We  meet,  however,  with  maiiY  thin^  wor- 
thy of  remark,  for  instance,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Bianca  Capello:  ••  Vol- 
endo  la  grahduchessa  di  Toscana  Bianca  Ca- 
pelli  awelenare  il  card^  Ferdioando  sno  c<^- 
Bato  in  certa  confezione,  il  GD  Francesco  soo 
marito  ne  mangi6  prima :  il  che  inteso  da  lei, 
ne  mangi6  essa  ancora,  e  totti  due  morirono 
subito,  et  il  card^  si  fece  mduca  :**  [Bianca 
Capello,  grand  duchess  of  Toscanj,  wiriiin^f 
to  poison  her  brother-in  law  cardmal  Ferdi- 
nando  with  a  certain  confection,  the  grand 
duke  Francesco  her  husband  ate  of  it  first 
Upon  her  discovering  this,  she  also  ate  of  it, 
and  they  both  died  immediatelv,  and  the  car- 
dinal became  ^nd  duke  :1  and  this  of  the  dis* 
missal  of  cardmal  Clesel  nt>m  Vienna,  which 
the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Ferdinand  IL  would 
never  consent  to:  **  Verospi  ebbe  un  giorno 
commodity  d'essere  coll*  imp»  senza  il  Giesu- 
ita,  e  con  bella  maniera  fece  capace  Pirop^ 
che  non  poteva  ritenere  detto  cardi®  e  solo  il 
papa  esser  suo  vero  giudice,  e  talmente  com- 
mosse  Cesare  che  lo  fece  piangere  e  glielo 
fece  consignare.*'  [Verospi  found  one  day  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  the  emperor  without 
the  presence  of  the  Jesuit,  and  he  cleverly 
persuaded  the  emperor  that  be  could  not  re- 
tain the  said  cardinal,  and  that  the  pope  alone 
was  his  proper  judge ;  and  he  so  wrought  on 
the  emperor  that  he  made  him  weep,  and 
caused  the  cardinal  to  be  consigned  to  him.] 
Traits  of  manners  toa  A  rich  prelate  intro- 
duces a  clause  into  bis  will,  that  his  nephew 
shall  inherit  his  property  only  in  case  he  dies 
a  natural  death,  otherwise  it  should  be  devo- 
ted to  pious  purposes.  Duke  Cesarini  never 
paid  any  one  till  preparations  were  made  for 
putting  up  to  auction  the  pledge  that  had  been 
taken  from  him.  An  Orsino  threatened  to 
fling  a  troublesome  creditor  out  of  the  window : 
the  creditor  begged  he  would  let  him  confess 
first ;  Orsino  replied  that  no  one  had  any  busi- 
ness to  come  to  him  unshriven  (che  bisognava 
▼enirci  confessata.)  A  necromancer  rode  into 
Rome  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  dogs :  it 
was  said  they  were  two  fiends  that  carried 
him  wherever  he  pleased.  The  courier  from 
Milan  asserted  that  he  had  left  him  in  that 
citjf  and  found  him  in  Rome  on  his  arrival. 
The  anpposed  wizard  was  seized  and  put  to 
death. 

Had  these  notices  but  been  written  by  a 
man  of  somewhat  more  ability,  they  would 
have  been  invaluable;  they  would  have 
brought  manners  and  times  vividly  before 
us,  without  such  wearisome  research  as  we 
are  forced  to  by  the  above  mentioned  diary. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  works  immedi- 
ately relating  to  Innoeeot  X. 


RKMAMMM  OH  OVAEDI  TITA  DI  DOmi  OUMPIA 

kaldacmhia,  1666L 

When  we  learn  that  Gregorio  Leti,  with 
whom  we  have  become  sufficiently  acquainted, 
is  the  author  of  this  work,  we  have  hardly  an 
inducement  to  gp  into  the  questioo  of  its  cie- 
dibility;  there  is  the  strongest  presomptioB 
against  it 

But  as  there  appeared  a  French  tranaiatioa 
of  it  in  1770,  and  a  German  in  178d,  and  as 
Schrdckh  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  its  maia 
ftcts  at  least  may  be  relied  on,  since  they 
never  were  disputed,  it  will  not  perhaps  \m 
superfluous  to  say  a  word  on  the  sQbject 
The  author,  be  it  observed,  boldly  avers  be 
will  relate  nothing  he  had  not  hmiself  seen, 
or  of  which  he  bad  not  obtained  the  most 
certain  evidence. 

At  the  very  first  start  he  tells  the  tale  that 
the  Maldacbini  fitmily,  which  he  considered 
Roman,  once  made  a  pilgrimage  to  harefo, 
and  thev  met  at  Borgbeto  with  young  Pamfili, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Donna  Olimpia,  the 
daughter  of  the  bouse,  and  after  the  return 
from  the  pil^image  he  married  her :  bet  vciy 
soon  Olimpia  became  more  familiar  with  his 
brother,  the  subsequent  pope,  then  a  yooDg 
abbate,  than  with  her  husband.  On  this  con- 
nection was  founded  the  influence  which 
Donna  Olimpia  possessed  over  Innocent  X 

Now  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  theit 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  m  thia 

The  Maldachini  fiunily  was  not  Roman,  but 
firom  Acquapendente.  Donna  Olimpia  was  a 
widow  when  she  married  PamfilL  Her  firrt 
husband  was  Paolo  Nini  of  Viterbo,  the  last 
of  that  family ;  as  she  inherited  hie  propefty 
she  brought  a  rich  dower  into  the  bocm  m 
PamfilL  Upon  this,  and  not  upon  an  imagi- 
nary intimacy  with  the  pope,  was  founded  the 
influence  she  enioyed  hi  the  fitmily.  When 
the  marriage  took  place,  Innocent  X.  was  fa 
from  being  a  young  abbate.  In  an  inscription 
set  up  by  the  senior  of  the  honse  in  the  Villa 
Maldacbina  at  Viterbo,  it  is  stated  that  he 
bad  decorated  that  villa  in  the  year  l&X^ 
before  his  sister  married  into  the  house  sf 
Pamfili.  **Marchio  Andreas  Maidalchiaos 
.  .  .  villam  banc  ante  nuptam  sororem  anaa 
(^ympiam  cum  Innocentii  X  germane  fi«- 
tre  .  .  .  extruxit  omavitque  anno  Domini 
MDCXX  V."  The  entire  inscription  is  flpven 
in  Bussi's  Istoria  di  Viterbo,  p.  332.  Hence 
the  marriage  could  not  have  taken  place  till 
about  the  year  1626,  at  which  period  Giam^ 
battista  Pamfili,  afterwards  Innocent  X.,  was 
already  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  no  loogw 
an  abbate,  but  a  prelate  ojf  twenty  yean^ 
standing.  Just  then  he  was  engaged  m  nn* 
merous  nunciatures.  If  we  may  draw  any 
conclusion  from  some  expressions  of  hia, 
Donna  Oiimpia*s  claims  on  Ms  ^gratitude  wfll 
have  consisted  in  her  aiding  him  od  tkem 
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occanoDB  as  well  as  subsequently  out  of  her 
private  fortune.  He  was  enabled  by  her  to 
maintain  the  splendour  which  was  required  in 
those  days  for  the  success  of  an  aspirant 
The  whole  tenour  of  their  intercourse  was  in 
Jieeping  with  this  besinninff  of  Donna  Olim- 
pia«  who  as  she  had  aided  the  prelate,  and 
ooDtributed  in  a  certain  extent  to  his  attain- 
ment of  the  papacy,  was  resolved  to  have  her 
ahAte  in  the  advantages  of  that  dignitv. 

In  the  minute  journal  already  spoken  o( 
which  keeps  pace  step  by  step  with  Donna 
01impia*8  proceedings,  and  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  ail  the  secrets  of  the  papal  house- 
hold, there  is  not  a  hint  of  any  illegitimate 
intimacy  between  the'  pope  and  his  sjster-in- 
law. 

This  little  work  of  Leti*s  is  another  ro- 
mance put  together  from  apocryphal  tales 
and  chimerical  fictions. 

125.  Relatione  degli  ambatciatori  eetraordi- 
narj  a  Roma  al  sommo  pontejice  InnO" 
.  centio  X,  Pietro  Foscarini  K^,  Zuanne 

Nam  Kr  ProcK,  Aluise  Mocenigo  I  fu 
di  a.  Aluise,  e  Bertucci  VaHer  K^.  1645. 
8  (kt.  [Report  of  the  ambassadors  ex- 
traordinary to  Innocent  X,  Pietro  Fos- 
carini, Jtc] 

A  complete  change  ensued  after  the  death 
of  Urban.    Innocent  X.  was  disliked  by  the 
French;  he  would  gladly  succour  the  emperor 
if  he  could ;  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Venetians. 
^        ]t  was  possible,  however,  that  he  wavered  in 
'        his  measures  from  natural  indecision  of  cha- 
racter.   The  ambassadors  thought  it,  there- 
fore, doubly  necessary  not  to  break  with  him 
on -private  grounds,  nor  to  forfeit  the  good 
will  of  the  pope  for  the  sake  of  a  dissolute 
'        monk. 
'  The  previous  history  of  Innocent  X.  is  thus 

represented. 
I  **  fiasco  il  presente  sommo  pontefice  Inno- 

'         centio  X,  chiamato  prima  Gio.  Batt  card^® 
Pamfilio,  delUi  famiglia  de*  Pamfilj  originata 
gi&  in  Ugubbio  citU  dello  stato  d'Urbino. 
I        Questa  venne  habitare  in  Koma  sotto  il  ponti- 
ficate d'Innocentio  VIII,  si  apparentd  con  le 
i         prime  cose  della  citt^  visse  sempre  in  molta 
riputatione  et  honorevolezza.    La  madre  di 
I         S.  B°o  fii  della  famiglia  de'  marcbesi  dal 
fiufiblo^  nobiie  e  principale,  della  quale  ne  fit 
t        il  papa  hoggidi  molto  conto,  ritrovandosene 
piik  d*uno  al  suo  servitio  in  palazza    Fu  la 
t        S^  Sua  alle vata  dal  card  i«  Gerolamo  Pamfilio, 
)        jMio  zio  patemo,  che  visse  in  gran  concetto  e 
I        &  vicino  ad  esser  papa  e  che  fu  fatto  card^^ 
I        da  Clemente  VIII,  mentre  si  trovava  auditor 
decano  della  rota  chiaro  per  la  virtii  et  inno- 
oenza  de'  sooi  costumi.    Si  trova  la  S^  Sua 
I        in  et4  di  72  anni,  di  statura  piii  che  ordinaria, 
hen  proportionata,  maestoea  nella  persona, 
piena  di  grande  mansuetudine  e  benigniti: 


onde  sempre  che  esce  dalle  sue  stanze  per 
occasions  di  concistorj,  capelle  o  altre  occa- 
sion!, da  prontamente  e  volentieri  audienza  a 
tutti  di  ogni  ccmditione,  benche  poveri  e  mise- 
rabili,  che  se  gli  fanno  innanzi,  riceve  i  lor 
memoriali,  e  con  molta  patienza  e  carit4  pro- 
cura  di  sollevare  ognuno,  consolar  tutti  con 
ffrande  acclamation  dei  sudditi  e  con  gran 
dififerenza  dal  pontificate  antecedente.  Fu  il 
papa  prima  awocato  concistoriale,  poi  auditor 
di  rota  elletto  da  Clemente  VIIL  Fu  da 
Gregorio  XV  mandate  noncio  a  Napoli  e  da 
Urbane  VIII  impi^to  nelle  legationi  di 
Franza  e  Spagna  del  cardl  BarMrino  con 
titolo  di  datario,  fu  dallo  stesso  Urbane  eletto 
patriarca  d*Antiochia,  mandate  nuncio  in 
Spagna,  e  poi  promosso  al  cardinalato  li  d 
Novembre  1627.  Come  cardinale  d  stato  in 
concetto  di  natura  severs,  inclinato  al  rigore, 
puntuale  nelle  cose  ecclesiastiche.  £  stato 
sempre  adoperato  in  tutte  le  con^egationj 
principali,  e  si  pu6  dire  che  ha  esercitate  tutte 
le  congregationi  principal!,  e  si  pu6  dire  che 
ha  esercitate  tutte  le  cariche  piii  principal! 
di  Roma  con  universale  sodisfattione,  havendo 
neir  animo  suo  fatta  sempre  particolar  sede 
la  modestia,  la  patienza,  Tintegrit^  la  yirtik, 
la  mira  di  non  disgiistare  alcuno,  accarezzan- 
do  tutti  e  condonando  le  in^iurie.  Gode  una 
buona  salute,  ha  complessione  assai  robusta, 
va  sobrio  nel  cibo,  fa  volentieri  esercitio, 
assiste  aUe  capelle  et  altre  fimtioni  con  gran 
maestri,  e  fa  tutte  le  cose  ecclesiastiche  con 
pompf^  decoro,  particolar  godimento  suo  e 
puntualit^  Va  pesato  assai  in  tutti  li  negotii 
gravi,  vuol  tempo  ad  esaminarli  e  risolverlL 
K  stato  solilo  nella  sua  passata  fortuna  andar 
tardi  e  tardi  levarsi  dal  letto,  osserva  il  me- 
desimo  stile  nel  pontificato»  onde  rare  volte  d 
retirato  avanti  la  mezza  notte  ne  lavato  la 
mattina  avanti  quslche  bora  del  giorue.  He 
nei  tempi  andati  fatta  molta  stima  dei  prin- 
cipi :  ha  desiderate  le  lore  giuste  sodisfattioni: 
si  dichiara  preservare  ne*  stessi  concetti,  non 
voler  esser  partiale  d'alcuna  delle  due  corone, 
ma  padre  universale  amorevole  di  tutti:  si 
risente  non  incontrar  bene  ne  con  Tuna  ne 
con  Taltra  di  esse  al  presente,  e  se  n*^  esalata 
con  grande  ccmfidenza  piii  d*uoa  volta  con 
noi:  crede  perd  che  ognuno  ai  dolga  per 
avvantaggiare  i  propij  interessi,  non  perche 
ambedue  non  conoscano  la  necessity  della  sua 
indipendenza,  e  come  che  sia  arnica  della 
pace  naturalment  e  la  obblighi  a  questa  il 

Cdi  pontefice  in  cui  si  trova  constituito. 
utrendosi  con  simili  concetti  ricevendo  a 
grande  alimento  suo  la  confidenza  con  la 
Serenissima  Republica,  come  questa  con 
Fautoriti,  consigli  et  amor  suo  possa  esserle 
del  maggior  presidio :  anzi  soggetto  di  grand' 
eminenza  e  della  maggior  confidenza  nostra 
ha  confidato  ad  alcuno  di  noi,  forse  d*ordine 
della  S^  Sua,  la  intentione  ch'  ella  havrebbe 
di  stnngerai  con  r££  VV  con  particolare  al« 
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leaDKBt  qmndo  credeaw  iocontrare  la  publica 
dispoeitione :  Bopra  di  che  con  termini  gene- 
ral! ufficioai  fu  riapoato,  nennin  node  poter 
Dia^fgiormente  legate  i  principi  che  la  sin- 
ceri^  e  conriapondenza  de*  caori  e  la  uniimv 
milk  de*  fini  et  intereaflL** 

[Pope  Innocent  X.,  fonnerij  Gia  Bitt, 
cardinal  Pamfilio,  ia  aprunjf  from  the  family 
of  Pamfili,  originally  of  l^hbio,  a  towa  in 
the  state  of  Urt>iDa  Hie  mmily  migrated  to 
Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIIL, 
intermixed  with  the  firat  hooaee  of  the  city, 
and  always  lived  in  mnch  repute  and  honour. 
The  mother  of  his  holiness  was  of  the  family 
of  the  marquises  of  BufS>k>,  a  nohle  and  ex- 
alted race,  of  which  the  pope  now  makes 
much  account,  having  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  it  in  his  service  in  the  palace.  His 
holiness  was  brought  up  by  cardinal  Gerolamo 
Pamfilio,  his  paternal  uncle,  who  was  in  high 
consideration,  was  near  to  heme  made  pope, 
and  was*  created  cardinal  by  Clement  VlII., 
and  whO|  when  auditor  dean  of  the  rota,  was 
renowned  for  his  yirtuee  and  guileless  morals. 
His  holiness  is  aged  seventy-two,  in  stature 
below  the  middle  height,  of  a  well  propor- 
tioned and  majestic  person,  and  of  exceeding 
gentleness  and  benignity.  Accordingly  when- 
ever he  quits  his  apartments,  on  occasions  of 
consistories,  chapels,  or  others,  be  readily  and 
cheerfully  gives  audience  to  all  of  ev6ry  con- 
dition, however  poor  and  miteraUe,  who 
present  themselves  to  him,  receives  their  me- 
morials and  strives  with  great  patience  and 
charity  to  relieve  every  one,  and  to  comfort 
all,  to  the  loudly  expressed  admiration  of  hia 
subjects,  and  with  a  marked  difference  from 
the  preceding  pontificate.  The  pope  was 
first  consistorial  advocate,  then  auditor  di 
rota,  elected  by  Clement  VIIL  He  was  sent 
as  nuncio  to  Naples  by  Ghreffory  XV.  and 
employed  by  Urban  VIlI.  in  Uie  legations  of 
France  and  Spain  of  cardinal  fiarberino  with 
the  title  of  datary;  he  was  elected  by  the 
same  Urban  patriarch  of  Antioch,  sent  as 
nuncio  into  Spain,  and  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  cardinaldiip,  Nov.  9, 1627.  As  cardi- 
nal he  was  reputed  of  a  stem  character, 
inclined  to  rigour,  punctual  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  He  was  always  employed  in  all  the 
principal  congregations,  and  it  may  be  as- 
serted that  he  has  filled  all  the  most  important 
posts  in  Rome  with  universal  satisfkction ; 
bis  mind  having  always  been  the  special 
abode  of  modesty,  patience,  integrity,  vhrtne, 
carefhl  to  avoid  onending  anv,  caressing  all, 
and  pardoning  injuries.  He  enjoys  good 
health,  has  a  very  robust  constitution,  is  mo- 
derate in  his  diet,  is  fond  of  exercise,  attends 
chapels  and  other  public  duties  with  great 
majesty,  and  performs  aH  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters with  pomp,  decorum,  punctuality,  and 
special  personal  satisfaction.  He  proceeds 
very  ploddingly  in  all  serioua  matters  of  bosi- 


neas,  and  requires  time  to  ezamiae  and  de- 
termine them.    In  his  past  way  of  MIe  ha 
was  accustomed  to  go  late  to  bed  aad  riae 
late;  he  pursues  the  same  coarae  in  bis  pas- 
tificate,  seldom  retiring  before  midniglit  ar 
rising  before  the  day  is  some  bmm  oU.    ii 
past  times  be  made  mnch  esteem  of  the  aov^ 
reigns  ;^  he  wished  them  all  reasonable  aatia- 
faction;  he  declares  his  penisteoee  in  fha 
same  feelings,  and  that  he  does  not  wiab  la 
be  partial  to  either  of  the  two  erowmf  b«t 
to  be  the  common  loving  &Clier  of  wSL    H» 
feels  that  he  is  not  fovourably  regarded  hf 
either  at  present,  and  he  has  given  Ten!  la 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject  very  fta^Kly  la 
us  more  than  once :  still  he  thinks  tlwt  i 
complains  with  a  regard  only  to  his  o< 
interests,  not  that  boUi  do  not  know  tbm  i 
cessity  of  his  independence,  and  how,  T 
his  natural  inclination  to  peace,  he  19 1 
bound  to  it  by  his  position  as  pope.    He  feedi 
his  mind  on  such  thoughts,  receiving  to  bis 
great  sustenance  the  confidential  re{[«id  of 
Uie  most  serene  republic,  as  thinking  it  capa- 
ble by  its  weight,  its  counsels,  and  ita  lova^ 
of  proving  hia  greatest  safeguard:  aceoid- 
ingly  a  person  of  great  eminence,  and  one  oa 
very  confidential  terms  with  us,  haa  eoniM 
ta  one  of  us,  perbapa  by  order  of  hia  boliaenii 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  bind  himself  ti 
your  excellencies  in  a  special  allianee,  if  be 
though  it  would  meet  with  public  approbatiaB. 
To  thia  we  replied  in  courteous  general  teraub 
that  no  bond  could  more  strictlv  unite  pciacei 
than  sincerity,  reciprocity  of  leelh^T*  "^ 
unanimity  in  aima  aiMi  intereata.] 


128.  Rdatione  iM  mtAateimtore  Vn 
Ahtise  Contarini  fatta  ai  aenolo  dbpa  9 
rUomd  deHa  $ua  ambiueeria  myffttm 
JnnocerUioX.  1648.  (22  leaves.)  [U^ 
port  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Ama 
Contarini,  after  his  return  firom  the  ttmti 
of  Innocent  X] 

This  pontificate  too  for  a  long  time  Xmwtd 
out  by  no  means  so  advantageooa  as  had  beea 
expected.  To  the  first  rather  honoaiaUt 
report  Aluiae  Contarini,  the  son  of  Nieokv — 
the  former  Aluise  vras  a  aon  of  Tomowy— 
adds  many  far  leas  fovourable  paaaagea. 

In  his  youth  Innocent  had  preferred  knighl- 
ly  exereises  and  amorous  pa^imee  (paaaatw 
pi  amorevoli)  to  study ;  he  had  gained  Nttla 
respect  in  his  nunciature  in  France,  wlwimke 
was  nicknamed,  on  account  of  his  perpetoal 
refiisals,  **  Moosignor  Itc  an*t  be**  (Mr  Hm  ai 
puol).  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  km 
charmesB  of  words  gained  him  the  repmaMi 
of  1^  wise  man. 

What  made  him  pope?    Answer: 
three  thinga,— that  he  talked  little,  di 
bled  much,  and  did  nothing  at  alL 
corteggiani  fu  detto  che  Ire  eoaa  Tav 
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flitto  ptpa,  il  ptrlar  pooo,  smralare  anai,  e 
HOD  fur  niente/' 

**  Si  fa  ooiKwcere  hora  pooo  iDclinato  alle 
gfratie,  delicate  e  vetriolo,(?}  riputato  da 
totti  d*iiiffegno  tarda  Dell*  appreodere  e  poco 
eapace  di  gran  machine,  ma  oatinato  nell* 
•pprensioDi:  procara  di  nan  farsi  conoBcere 
partiale  di  alcuna  corona : — [He  showa  little 

disposition  at  present  to  confer  favoars 

he  is  considered  by  every  body  to  be  of  slow 
apprehension,  and  of  small  capacity  for  ^preat 
combinations,  bot  obstinato  in  his  conceptions ; 
be  endeavours  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
partiality  to  any  crown.]  He  was  a  friend  to 
^iet  and  justice,  not  bfoodthirsty,  and  was  a 
good  economist 

Persons  immediately  aboot  the  pope. — Don- 
na Olimpia,  a  fiivoarito  with  him,  because  she 
bad  brought  a  lat|fe  finrtone  inte  the  house, 
and  assisted  him  with  it  i  "  donna  d'ingegno  e 
•pirito  virile,  solo  si  fii  conosceradomia  per 
fat  superbia  e  Pavaritia"  [a  woman  of  mascu- 
line mind  and  feelings,— ^«he  proves  herself  a 
woman  6niy  by  her  pdde  and  avarice] ;  Pan- 
eirolo :  **  di  tratti  manieroei,  d'ingegno  vivace, 
eortese  di  viso  e  di  parole"  [of  polished  man- 
ners, of  quick  onderstending,  courteous  in  his 
bearing  and  his  speech] ;  Capponi :  ^  a  bocca 
ridente  cicuopre  la  sua  malitiosa  industria'* 
(he  hides  his  active  inalevolence  under  a 
mask  of  smiles];  Spada:  **si  pavoneggia 
delli  snoi  stimabili  talenti"  [he  plumes  him- 
self on  his  estimable  talents].  Our  author, 
as  we  see,  does  not  express  himself  in  very 
respected  terms.  With  a  pope  of  such  a 
character,  the  want  of  a  nephew  was  doubly 
felt 

Borne  traito  of  his  administration  are  re^ 
corded.  **  Tra  li  corteggiani  si  snol  dire  che 
chi  tratta  col  papa  d'alcuno  afiare,  nelle  prime 
andienze  lo  repnta  quasi  perfettionato,  nella 
seconda  conosce  esser  totalmente  da  fitrsi,  e 
nella  tersa  si  scoopre  con  stupors  sconeluso. 
— <^rede  disprezzabile  quel  pnncipe  che  non 
oonserva  appresso  di  se  un  buon  numero  di 
cootaiti  da  valersene  in  on*  urgente  bisogna 
Per  non  spendere  si  contente  di  soffirire  dell* 
avversa  fbrtuna  of^i  pii^  opprobrioso  stra^ 
pazza— Trovandosi  rannata  di  Roma  spog- 
liate  di  quelli  assegnamenti  de*  quali  si  valse 
in  altri  tempi,  come  proprii  per  essere  stati 
dissipati  nella  guerra  fiarberma.  Sua  8^  cosh 
oscendo  Tannata  presente  penuriosa  di  grano 
ha  pii!i  volte  assegnato  di  esser  pttmto  di 
■owenirla  di  groisa  semma  di  contenti:  ma 
ripugnando  la  sua  natura  alio  sborso,  ha 
eercato  aggiustodo  in  altra  forma,  sebene  non 
a  sufficienza.— Tutte  le  community  si  trovano 
talmente  esauste  e  ruinate  per  cagione  della 
guerra  Barberina  che  gVe  impossibile  giam- 
mai  risorgere  e  rihaversi.— Parttcolare  en- 
trate  del  papa  di  600  m.  scudi  consistente 
negli  emolnmenti  delle  oomponende  della 
dateria  e  nelle  vaoabiliti  degli  officii  di  qneUa 


e  della  oancellefia,  come  ancora  di  una  sorte 
di  monti  vacabili  dell*  auditore  e  tesoriere  di 
camera,  chiericati  di  esse,  et  altri  simili  officii, 
di  tutta  quests  somma,  che  entra  nella  bona 
secreta  e  non  nella  publica,  ne  d  assoluto 
patrone  S.  S^,  potendone  disporre  al  suo 
arbitrio  e  donorla  a  chi  piii  li  place  senaa 
temere  che  siano  richieste  dal  successore.** 
[It  is  a  common  saying  among  courtiers,  that 
whoever  ureate  with  the  pope  about  any  affior, 
at  the  first  audience  thmks  it  all  but  com- 
pleted, in  the  second  he  perceives  that  his 
work  is  all  before  him,  in  the  third  he  finds 
to  bis  consternation  that  his  suit  is  rejected. 
— ^He  thinks  that  sovereign  contemptiUe  who 
does  not  keep  by  him  a  good  sum  in  ready 
money  to  be  used  upon  an  emerg^iicy.  To 
avrnd  expenditulre,  he  is  content  to  submit  to 
the  most  contomelions  bufietings  of  adverse 
fortune.  The  yearly  supplies  of  Rome  hav- 
ing fUlen  short  of  those  assignments  enjoyed 
in  former  years,  in  consequence  of  the  Bap- 
berini  war,  and  his  holiness  fiading  the  suf^ 
ply  of  com  deficient  this  year,  has  nrequently 
annoonodd  his  intention  of  advancing  a  large 
Slim  of  ready  money  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy ;  but  being  by  nature  adverse  to  disbursing 
money,  he  has  endeavoared  to  arrange  the 
matter  in  another  way,  though  impemctly^ 
-^AIl  the  corporations  are  so  exhausted  and 
ruined  by  the  effects  of  the  Barberini  war, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  can  ever  recover 
themselves. — Private  revenue  of  the  pope, 
600,000  scudi,  consisting  of  the  gains  on  the 
compositions  of  the  datario,  and  the  vacant 
cies  occurring  in  that  office,  and  in  the  chan» 
eery,  as  also  on  a  sort  of  monti  vacabili  of  the 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  camera,  the 
chiericati  of  the  camera,  and  other  like  poeta 
Of  this  entire  sum  which  enters  the  privy 
purse,  not  the  public,  his  holiness  is  absolute 
master,  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  bis  plea^ 
sure,  and  to  five  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
without  fbaring  that  any  account  of  it  shall 
be  called  for  by  his  successor.]  His  build- 
ings: on  the  capitol,  in  St  Peter's,  in  the 
Lateran,  **in  cui  rinnovandosi  con  noovo 
modello  le  tre  navato  della  chiesa,  rimane 
nel  suo  essere  Tadomamento  di  quel  vago  a 
ben  inteso  soffitto;'*  in  the  Piazaa  Navona, 
'*  con  il  gettato  di  alcune  case  per  la  parte  di 
S.  Giacomo  de'  Spagnuoli  restando  in  quadio 
la  piaxaa.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion he  had  conceived  c^  the  court,  we  see  that 
Contarini  is  on  the  whole  impartial  and  ia» 
structive. 

127.  Memoriale  pretetUato  eUa  8^*  di  K 
^  papa  hmocenxo  X  dot  depmtaii  deOM 
eitta  a  Ferme  per  ttt  tum%dt»  m  se- 
guUo  aUi  6  di  LagUo^  1646.  [Memo- 
rial presented  to  pope  Innocent  X.  by  the 
deputies  of  the  city  of  Floreuce,  wm  re- 
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id  to  the  riots  there  on  the  6th  of  July, 


In  Majoliao  Bi8accioni*8  **Hifltoria  delle 
guerre  civili  di  qaesti  ultimi  tempi,"  Yen. 
1664,  along  with  the  most  important  events, 
along  with  the  history  of  Uharles  I.  and 
Cromwell,  and  the  insurrections  of  Portugal 
and  Catalonia,  there  is  likewise  given  a  ^  His- 
toria  della  guerra  civile  di  Fermo,"  that  is 
the  history  of  a  riot,  in  which  Visconti,  the 
papal  governor,  was  killed 

The  document  before  os  is  the  memorial 
with  which  two  deputies — liOrenxo  Nobile 
wad  Lucio  Guerrieri — presented  theosselves 
before  the  pope  to  solicit  his  pardon  for  the 
deed. 

According  to  their  account,  which  is  much 
more  authentic  and  ^[raphic  than  that  of 
Bisaccioni,  and  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  into 
the  internal  economy  of  the  towns  in  those 
times,  the  crops  had  failed,  and  bread  was 
onusually  dear;    notwithstanding  this,  the 

S^vemor  resolved  on  exporting  grain  from 
e  district  of  Fermo.  He  listened  to  no 
warning.  With  his  carbine  by  his  side,  and 
pistols  on  his  table,  he  declared  he  would 
rather  die,  as  became  a  governor  and  a  sol- 
dier, than  give  way.  He  prohibited  the 
consiglio,  deputies  to  which  arrived  even 
ftom  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and  he 
assembled  troops.  But  his  soldiers  **  came 
from  the  fields  where  they  reaped,  from  the 
bams  where  they  thrashed  :*'  they  knew  the 
want  under  which  the  land  laboured,  and 
instead  of  withstanding  the  riotous  populace, 
they  took  part  with  uem.  In  spite  of  his 
bravadoes,  the  governor  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  and  to  suffer  his  com  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

But  hardly  was  tranquillitv  restored,  when 
Corsican  troops,  summoned  by  the  governor, 
appeared  before  the  gates.  The  people  fully 
believed  that  Visconti  intended,  with  their 
assistance,  to  carry  his  purpose  through.  A 
riot  ensued :  the  mob  cried,  **  We  are  betray- 
ed,— to  arms!**  The  bells  were  rang,  the 
palace  was  stormedy  and  the  governor  kill- 
ed. 

The  deputies  protested  their  fidelity,  and 
bewailed  this  event,  ....  at  which  the 
noUes  were  above  all  distressed  ^  di  vedere, 
■enza  potervi  rimediare,  da  persone  del  popolo 
ucciso  il  prelato  di  V^^  S^  dato^li  per  suo 
goveroo**  [to  see,  without  any  help  for  it, 
the  prelate  appointed  by  your  holiness  as 
their  governor  slain  by  individuals  of  the 
populace.] 

128.  ReUuione  deUa  eorU  di  Roma  del  Cav^ 
Giustiniani  data  in  senate  Vanno  1652. 
{Giustiniani*s  report  on  Rome.]  {Copy 
tn  the  MagUabechiana  in  Fhtence,  24. 


Under  Innocent,  too,  admiratioa  and  expec- 
tation changes  first  into  doubt  and  disappro- 
bation, and  finally  into  cUmoor  and  esBCtm- 
tion. 

Zuan  Zttstinian--^  so  the  Veoitians  wiite 
and  pronounce  his  name— after  bavingfilled 
many  other  embassies,  proceeded  from  Vieoaa 
to  Rome,  where  he  resided  from  1648  to 
1651.  The  events  of  these  years  fill  ^ 
his  despatches,  and  form  the  matter  of  his 
report 

The  description  he  gives  of  the  court  is  not 
very  cheering. 

Whatever  there  is  good  in  the  pope,  he 
says,  turns  to  the  advantage  of  the  citj  of 
Rome,  and  at  the  very  most  of  the  ecelenas- 
tical  state ;  his  bad  qualities  are  injarioos  to 
all  Christendom.  But  even  in  the  slates  of 
the  church  the  remission  of  the  severest 
punishments  for  money  is  a  great  evil.  "  Mi 
si  afierma  permassima  indnbitatache  ineette 
anni  di  pontificate  habbia  estratto  dalle  oob- 
positioni  di  persone  processate  come  ree  fl 
valore  di  12Q0  m.  scudi,  che  s*accosta  a  das 
milioni  di  docati.'^  [It  has  been  afHrmed  Is 
me,  on  the  most  noquestiooable  aatboritj, 
that  in  the  seven  years  of  his  pontificate  be 
has  extracted,  by  way  of  compoeitioiit  fioa 
persons  prosecuted  as  criminals,  the  valot 
of  1,200,000  scudi,  which  is  nearly  two  mO- 
lions  of  ducati.1  The  influence  of  Dooat 
Olimpta  Maldichina  is  here  repreeented  ai 
a  kind  of  public  calamity.  **  Donna  di  gna 
spirito,  prepotente  per  solo  titolo  di  esatfei 
economia.  Se  vacavano  officj  Delia  €oitB» 
niente  n  deliberaba  senza  il  beneplacito  4k 
lei :  se  vi  erano  beneficj  da  distrihuire,  i  » 
nistri  deUa  dataria  tenevano  ordine  di  trtt> 
tenere  ogni  spedizione  sinche  datagli  notiiii. 
della ^ualit&  delle  vacanze.scegliesse  a  ssa 
disposisione  ci6  che  pii^  tmesse  di  goslo:  ss 
vi  erano  chiese  episcopali  da  piovedere^  ad 
essa  ricorrevano  i  pretendenli :  e  qoelle  ^ 
rendeva  nausea  a  tutti  gli  uomini  onormli«eia 
il  vedere  che  orano  preferati  quelli  che  pii 
allargavano  la  mano  a  donativi.'*  [A  veiy 
clever  woman,  whose  paramooot  power  it 
founded  solely  on  her  rigid  economy..  If 
offices  were  vacant  at  court,  nothing  was  de- 
cided without  her  consent;  if  there  were  be- 
nefices to  bestow,  the  ministers  of  the  datark 
had  orders  to  delay  all  appointments  to  then 
till  notice  had  been  given  to  her  of  the  nataie 
of  the  vacancies,  so  that  she  might  select  for 
her  own  disposal  such  as  were  most  to  her 
taste ;  if  there  were  bishoprics  to  be  filled  ap, 
the  candidates  applied  to  her ;  and  what  Ban- 
seated  all  honourable  men  was,  to  see  thst 
those  were  preferred  who  were  most  libecal 
ofgias.] 

oo  he  goes  on :  but  I  am  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  report  is  geaoine. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  archiviB. 
There  are  two  copies  in  the  llagliabeoluaaa 
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io  Fforenee^  but  they  do  not  agree  throogfaoat 
I  hare  kepi  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  twa 
Fortanateljr  1  was  not  forced  to  have  re- 
coaree  to  this  report^  since  the  diar^  of  Deone, 
and  the  notices  ffiven  by  Pallavicina  in  his 
life  of  Alexander  YIL,  afforded  me  fiir  better 
information. 

129.  Relatione  ieW  mdHUceria  €§iraariina-' 
riafatta  in  Rmna  aOa  S*^  di  N.  S^*  Al- 
lesandro  VII  dagli  Eec^  88^  PentrOt 
Otmlnrtfit,  Vahere  e  Sagredo  per  rendere 
a  nmne  delta  8er^^RemMica  di  Venetia 
la  eolUa  ebedienza  tu  eomrno  poni^fke 
raitnol658.  [Report  of  the  extraordinary 
embassy  to  pope  Alexander  VII.,  to  tender 
hmi  the  customary  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  most  serene  republic] 

The  same  Pasero— during  whose  embassy 
occurred  the  breach  between  Urban  VIIL  and 
the  republic,  and  who  ever  since  then  had 
been  regarded  rather  as  inimical  to  the 
clergy — was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
bassy of  congratulation,  and  was  left  by  his 
colleriffues  to  draw  up  their  joint  report. 
Whether  it  be  that  his  tone  of  thought  was, 
as  he  says,  very  moderate  ftom  the  first,  or 
that  the  lapse  of  years  had  produced  a  change 
in  it,  certain  it  is  his  repwt  is  very  rational, 
well-meaning  and  instructive. 

He  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the 
government  of  Innocent  2k.,  but  not  in  terms 
of  such  strong  reprobation  as  others.  **  Oltre 
la  cufi^itli  insatiubile  ch*d  regnata  in  quella 
easa,  vi  si  d  aggtonto  che  esstndo  mancato  di 
mmistri  valevoli  al  sostentamento  di  coal 
gran  principato,  non  havendo  luQgo  nelP 
animo  suspicace  di  quel  pontefice  la  fade 
di  chi  si  sia,  ogni  cosa  per  lo  piil  si  recolana 
aecondo  gli  appetiti  immoderati  di  una  donna, 
che  ha  aperto  largo  campo  aile  penne  satiriche 
di  fore  comparire  i  disordini  di  quel  govemo 
maggiori  ancora  di  quel  che  in  fotti  si  fossero.*' 
[Besides  the  insatiable  cupidity  which  reign- 
ed in  that  house,  there  was  a  want  of  minis- 
ters competent  to  uphold  so  great  a  sove- 
reignty, there  being  no  place  in  the  su^cious 
nmdofthat  pope  for  trust  in  anyone:  so  that 
every  thing  almost  was  regulated  by  the 
immoderate  cravings  of  a  woman,  whereby 
ample  scope  was  aflbrded  satirieal  pens  to 
BMike  the  disorders  of  that  government  appear 
even  greater  than  they  really  were.] 

Little  as  this  sounds  like  a  panegyric,  still, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  very  mild  judgment, 
in  comparison  with  the  violent  exclamations 
of  others. 

But  the  most  important  subiect  of  tiiis  report 
10  the  new  pope,  Alexander  VIL 

It  is  Pesario's  opmion,  and  indeed  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  convinced  of  the  foot,  that 
the  belief  in  Fabio  Chigi's  virtues,  and  the 
•fiune  of  his  nunciature,  had  effected  his  pnh 


motion,  though  the  lledici  were  In  reality  not 
well  pleased  to  witness  the  elevation  of  one  of 
their  subjects.  **  Piik  santa  elettione  non  si 
poteva  aspettare  da  un  senato  di  soggetti  che 
per  qoanto  havesseto  distratta  la  volenti  da 
mondani  interessi,  non  potevano  di  menodi 
nen  lasciarsi  in  fine  guidare  da  quel  spirito 
santo  che  essi  presumono  assistere  ad  un'  at- 
ti6ne  di  tanta  rilevanza."  [A  holier  election 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  senate  of 
persons  who,  however  their  minds  may  be 
bewildered  by  worldly  interests,  could  not  yet 
foil  in  the  end  to  be  guided  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  whom  they  believe  to  be  present  aUan 
act  of  80  great  moment] 

He  sketohes  hia  rise  and  the  general  cha^ 
racter  of  his  first  proceedings :  **  he  appeared 
to  understand  but  little  of  financial  matters, 
but  much  more  of  ecclesiastical,  and  was  not 
inflexibly  wedded  to  his  own  opiniona**  Ha 
also  describes  his  retainers ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  his  statements,  for  things 
soon  took  a  difierent  turn  from  what  had  been 
expected. 

**  Troppo  per  tempo  parmi,"  sajrs  Pesaro, 
**  che  il  monoo  canonixai  questi  sentimenti  del 
papa,  e  che  per  fome  piil  ascertato  giudizio 
foccia  di  roestiere  osservarsi  quanto  con  il 
tratto  del  tempo  si  sia  per  mostrarsi  costanto 
nel  resistere  alle  mantellate  dell*  aflfetto.*' 
[The  world  seems  to  me  premature  in  canonii- 
ing  these  sentiments  of  the  pope ;  to  judge 
more  certainly  of  them,  methinks  it  were  ex- 
pedient to  obaerve  what  firmness  he  shall  dis- 
play in  the  course  of  time  in  resisting  the 
simulations  of  afiTection.]  Already  so  many 
representations  were  made  to  the  pope  from 
all  sides,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  his  con- 
stancy would  be  shaken. 

The  mission  had  by  no  means  for  its  sole 
object  to  congratulate  the  pope,  but  further- 
more to  solicit  aid  towards  the  Candian  war. 

The  ambassador  enlarged  upon  the  eflbrts 
Venice  had  made  to  resist  the  foe, — above  all 
to  defi^y  the  immediate  expenses  of  the  war; 
taking  op  loans  at  heavy  interest  in  the  way 
of  annuities,  or  permanently,  selling  allodial 
or  feudal  estate^,  imparting  to  a  great  number 
the  dignities  of  the /Btate,  which  Iwd  previously 
been  confined  to  a  narrow  circle, — ^nay,  even 
the  honours  of  Venetian  nobility,  though  ite 
value  was  the  greater  the  less  it  was  rendered 
common.  But  the  means  of  the  republic  were 
now  quite  exhausted ;  nothing  was  to  be  ex« 
pected  from  the  other  potentates  of  £ur(^)e9 
since  ^ere  were  too  many  mutual  quarrols 
amcmg  them :  the  only  refuge  was  to  the  see 
of  Rome. 

The  pope  listened  to  them  not  without  some 
show  of  sympathy,  and  in  reply  pronounced  a 
splendid  eulogium  on  the  republic  which  re- 
sisted the  savage  rage  of  the  barbarians,  not 
only  with  iron,  but  uso  with  gold;  but  as  te 
mam  point,  he  told  them  it  was  out  of  hii 
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power  to  help  them.  The  ptpd  trauufy  was 
80  ezbaosted,  be  did  nol  even  know  how  he 
riiould  provide  the  ci^  with  breed. 

The  ambeaiadors  did  not  ffive  up  their 
oaoae ;  they  represented  that  the  danger  was 
eoch  as  fairly  to  justify  having  recourse  to  the 
old  treasure  of  Sixtos  V. :  *^  prima  che  Tur- 
genza  degli  accidenti  che  posMinosopravenire, 
ma^giormente  strings,  e  per  eostentametato 
delm  religione  e  per  sicurreisa  del  proprio 
dominio  ecclesiastico*'  [before  events  reach  a 
more  disastrous  pitch,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  and  the  safety  of  the  territory  c^ 
the  church  itself.]  The  pope  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  argument,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  ammated  to  still  more  boldness  when 
he  saw  that  a  new  pope  also  refused  the  aid 
which  was  so  urgently  required.  AlezaQder 
saw  plainly  that  something  must  be  done ;  he 
proposed  a  confiscation  of  church  property. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  Roman  court 
was  the  first  to  sugffest  measures  of  this  kind. 
Already  Innocent  a.  had  proposed  to  the 
Venetians  the  suppression  of  two  orders,  the 
Canonici  di  S.  Spirito  and  the  Crucifori :  it 
was  his  intention  to  found  secular  canonieates 
with  their  fbnds.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
Venetians  were  afraid  that  the  court  of  Rome 
would  arrogate  to  itself  the  patronage  of  those 
canonieates,  and  besides  this,  it  looked  on  the 
insdtutions  in  questioo  as  provisions  for  poor 
nobilL  This  proposal  was  now  renewed  by 
Alexander. 

**  II  papa  postosi  in  atto  di  volerci  rappre- 
eentare  cosa  di  noetro  sollievo,  press  a  dire 
che,  da  qualche  tempo  in  qua  essendosi  dalla 
sede  apostolica  fatto  rifiesso  non  meno  all* 
abondanza  che  alia  superfluity  degl*  instituti 
religiosi,  haveva  trovato  che  alcuni  di  essi 
degenerando  dalla  primiera  intentiooe  de*  loro 
foMatori  erano  trascorsi  in  una  total  rilassa- 
tioue  di  coetumi :  che  compliva  non  meno  al 
seryitio  della  chiesa  che  de'  medesimi  seco- 
htri  il  pijg^iare  <;^ueg]i  espedienti  che  sogliono 
Qsare  gli  accorti  agricoltori  quando  vendono 
in  modo  lossuriar  la  vite  che  la  copia  de  ram- 
polli  serve  pii!i  tosto  ad  isteriKrla  che  a  ren* 
derla  piii  fVuttifbra :  che  a  cid  s*era  dato  in 
qualche  parte  principio  con  la  soppressione  di 
alcune  religioni,  ma  che  ci6  non  bastava,  con- 
oscendosi  in  tuttonecessariorestringer  questo 
gran  numero  a  quei  solamente  che  ritengono 
o  che  meglio  possono  ridursi  a  ritenere  la 
prima  forma  della  loro  institutione :  che  per 
nrsi  strada  a  cid  8*era  soppresso  un  numero 
grande  di  conventini  piccioli  ove  con  minor 
riguardo  si  rallentava  il  freno  alia  ritirateeza 
regolare,  e  che  si  persisteva  nel  prime  pen- 
siero  di  procedere  alia  finale  abditione  d* 
alcuni  altri  oidini  che  con  il  loro  licentioso 
medo  di  vivere  riempivano  il  mondo  anxi  di 
scandoli  e  di  mormoratiooi  che  di  buon  esem« 
pio  e  di  edificatione,  ma  che  si  camminava 
lentamenfe,  perohe  in  negolio  di  tal  ritevania, 


s*haverebbe  voloto  ineontrare  anche  aelk  m^ 
disfiatione  de  principi,  i  quali,  non  bea  eaaai- 
nati  i  veri  mdivi  che  inducevanola  sede  apos- 
tdica  in  <piesta  risolutioQe,  faavevano  dale 
segno  di  qualche  repugnanza  all'  esecotioM 
de  brevipoaleficii:  machesperandosi  adogni 
modo  che  in  fine  haresse  ogn'uno  a  dar  suan 
al  proseguimento  di  cost  ben  ponderata  nsoln- 
tione,  li  metteva  intanto  in  coosideratioDe  alk 
Serenissiroa  RepoUicadie  aboadando  il  domi- 
nb  Veneio  di  quests  quality  di  raligiooi,  s*a- 
priva  un  modo  fiu»le  che  venisse  dato  hiogo 
alia  retta  intentiooe  di  chi  ha  la  eoprema 
direttione  degli  afiari  ecdesisstici  et  i&siaae 
a  poler  somrainistrare  nn  considerahile  ajolo 
in  soccorso  della  presente  guerra  cootio  gf 
infidel! :  che  nessono  mej^io  di  noi  pofeeva 
sapere  a  che  estremiti  di  diasolalesxa  e  di 
scandoli  siano  gionti  li  canonici  di  San  Spirils 
di  Venecia,  essendosi  hi  Serenissiraa  Biepii- 
blica  vedota  in  necessity  di  metier  freno  iJle 
soorretioDi  di  quel  oonvento»  che  non  cooteBte 
d*haver  postergata  egni  osservanxa  regolaie 
abusava  aoco  si  scoociamente  deUe  ricchens 
che  haverebbsno  potuto  servire  a  comodi  al^ 
mentidi  an  numero  qnintuplicameate  msg- 
giore  di  reUffioei,  che  aempie  groasajBente  ■ 
trovava  indebitato :  che  il  simile  si  poCeva  din 
de'  Crudferi,  ne'  quali  apena  si  discemeia 
vestigio  di  vita  clanstmle:  cheper  tanta  aats- 
poneva  che  procedendosi  alia  soppresaioDe  di 
quests  due  religioni,  s'haverebbe  potato  aadar 
pensaodo  al  modo  di  passare  alia  vendita  de' 
beni  da  esse  psssessi,  et  il  ritratto  si  ooaver* 
tisse  in  sosteatamento  di  quests  gnerra,  giie> 
che  era  diietta<contro  il  namico  narissinio  del 
norae  christiaiio.'' 

[The  pope,  casting  about  for  means  to  re- 
lieve us,  suted,  that  for  some  time  psst,  the 
apostolic  see,  having  r^eoted  not  only  oo  the 
abundance  but  even  superfluity  of  relijgnias 
institutions,  had  come  to  the  conclusioo  that 
some  of  these  had  degenerated  from  the  first 
intention  of  their  founders,  and  had  fallen  inia 
a  total  relaxation  of  discipline :  that  it  was  ao 
less  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  than  of  the 
laity  themselves  to  adopt  the  course  pnraaed 
by  judicious  agrienlturists,  when  they  see 
their  vines  bemning  so  luxurious  that  the 
multitude  of  their  shoots  serves  ratha  to  iai> 
poverish  than  to  render  them  firuitfol;  thata 
beginning  had  been  partially  made  in  this 
respect  by  the  suppression  of  some  oi^rs,  hat 
that  this  was  not  enough,  it  being  abscdately 
necessary  to  curtail  that  great  number,  and 
limit  it  to  such  only  as  retained,  or  were  ia  a 
condition  to  recur  more  nearly  to  the  primitive 
form  of  their  institution ;  that  to  make  way  fbr 
this,  a  great  numberofleaier  conreats  had  been 
suppressed,  in  which  the  stcictness  of  monastic 
seclufion  had  been  negligently  soflRdred  to  re- 
lax ;  and  that  be  persirted  in  hvi original  inten- 
tioo  of  proeeeding  to  the  final  abolition  of  8QBM 
ether  ordafs,  whkh,  hf  their  liceatioua  liva% 
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filled  tb«  world  ratber  with  scandal  and  iihu> 
murinff  than  with  good  examples  and  edifica- 
tion :  but  that  he  proceeded  slowly,  because 
in  a  matter  of  so  great  import  he  could  have 
wished  to  meet  with  the  consent  of  sove- 
reigns, who,  not  having  well  examined  into  the 
true  motives  that  induced  the  apostolic  see 
to  adopt  this  resolution,  had  shown  some  symp- 
toms of  repugnance  to  execute  the  pontifical 
briefs ;  but  that  as  he  confidently  hoped,  that 
in  the  end  all  would  assuredly  lend  a  hand  to 
the  prosecution  of  so  well  weighed  a  desi^ 
he,  therefore,  submitted  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  most  iertee  republic,  that  as  the  Vene- 
tian territory  abounded  with  religious  orders 
of  this  character,  an  easy  way  presented  itself 
of  giving  effect  to  the  upright  intentions  of 
him  who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
supplying  a  considerable  succour  towards  the 
present  war  against  the  infidels ;  that  none 
better  than  ourselves  knew  the  scandalous  and 
profligate  extremes  at  which  the  Canonici  di 
San  Spirito  of  Venice  had  arrived,  the  most 
perene  republic  having  been  forced  to  bridle 
the  disorders  of  that  convent,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  casting  behind  it  all  monastic  obser- 
vance, had  so  indecently  abused  the  wealth 
which  might  have  sufficed  for  the  ample  main- 
tenance of  five  times  the  number  of  monks, 
that  it  was  always  heavily  in  debt:  that  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  Cruciferi,  in 
whom  haraly  a  trace  of  monastic  life  was  dis- 
cernible ;  that  accordingly  he  thought  it  pre- 
ferable tliat  these  two  orders  should  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration how  their  possessions  might  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
this  war,  since  it  was  waged  against  the  fier- 
cest enemy  of  the  Christian  name.] 

This  time  the  ambassadors  thought  that 
snoh  a  proposal  was  not  to  be  rejected.  They 
calculcated  how  large  a  capital  would  accrue 
from  the  sale  of  these  estates,  compared  with 
the  small  interest,  which  would  moreover  soon 
drop,  and  wh^t  advantage  the  secularization 
of  such  considerable  estates  might  affi>rd  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  country.  Their  reflections 
4m  a  scheme  which  was  then  so  novel,  and 
which  afterwards  became  so  general,  are  also 
worthy  of  being  considered  in  their  own  words. 

*'  In  realty  fiitti  anche  con^rui  assegnamenti 
a*  frati  esclusi  per  il  loro  vivere,  che  non  as- 
cenderanno  mai  fra  TunaeTaltra  religiono  10 
m.  ducati  all*  anno,  se  de*  loro  beni  ascendenti 
alia  summa  di  26  m.  ducati  se  ne  ritrarranno 
dOO  mila  nella  vendita,  come  verisimilmente 
si  pu6  credere,  non  sentiriil  publico  maggiore 
interesse  di  due  per  cento  vitalitii  e  qualche 
oosa  meno :  et  o^i  altro  motive  altre  volte 
portato  in  dissuasione  di  negotio  simile  va  per 
bene,  supposti  gli  alimenti  che  annnalmente 
si  prestaranno  a  superstiti :  e  cosi  smembran- 
dosi  dair  ordine  Mclesiastioo  qnesta  groasa 
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somma  di  portione  di  fondi  colloeati  ne*  mig* 
liori  siti  di  questo  dominio,  vengono  11  laici  a 
riroettere  in  possesso,  senza  far  torto  alia  piet4 
di  quelle  aniroe  grandi  cbe  hebbero  cuore  di 
spropriare  le  descendenze  loro  di  cost  opulent! 
patrunonii,  per  fondare  e  stabilire  in  questo 
state  la  religione :  che  se  bora  veder  potes- 
sero  quantp  ella  sia  ben  radicata,  altra  mter- 
pretatiooe  non  darebbono  a'  loro  sentimenti  so 
non  che  se  gli  fii  grato  di  esser  fondatori  di 
tanti  monaster!  per  ricovero  di  persons  sacrOv 
niente  meno  goderebbono  che  Tisteve  rio- 
cbezze,  giache  sovrabondano,  si  convertisseio 
in  propuTsare  Timpieti  minacciante  la  distru^ 
tione  di  quella  pieti  che  con  le  proprie  soe- 
tanze  cercarono  di  promovere.** 

pn  fact,  even  allowing  the  ejected  monki 
suitable  pensions  for  their  subsistence,  which 
for  both  orders  can  never  exceed  on  the  whole 
10,000  ducats  a  year,  if  their  estates  of  the 
yearly  value  of  26,000  ducats  realize  on  beiiuj^ 
sold  600,000,  as  may  reasonably  be  expecteo, 
the  public  will  not  have  to  pay  more  thiein  two 
per  cent  in  annuities,  or  rather  less.  All  the 
arguoients  too  that  have  been  alleged  on  other 
occasions,  against  such  a  measure,  go  for  mh 
thing,  sopposing  an  annual  provision  be  thus 
made  for  the  incumbents  during  their  lifetime. 
Now,  when  upon  this  vast  amount  of  laqded 
property,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  the  repub- 
lic's dominions,  being  severed  from  the  eccle* 
siastical  body,  the  laity  shall  enter  into 
possession  thereof,  they  may  do  so  without 
wronging  the  piety  of  those  great  souls  who 
chose  to  divest  their  descendants  of  such  opu- 
lent patrimonies,  for  the  foundation  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  religion  in  this  state. 
For  could  those  generous  persons  now  see 
how  well  rooted  it  is  among  us^  none  other 
exposition  would  they  give  to  their  sentiments 
than  this,  that  if  it  was  grateful  to  their  feelp 
ings  to  be  the  founders  of  such  great  monas- 
teries for  the  reception  of  hoi  v  persons,  no  leas 
would  it  delight  them  that  the  same  wealtht 
now  become  superabundant,  should  be  turned 
to  the  repulsion  of  the  impiety  which  threaU 
ens  destruction  to  that  piety  they  sought  to 
promote  with  their  substance.] 

After  the  afl&irs  of  Venice,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  once  more  of  higher  interest, 
those  of  Europe  in  general  are  discussed. 

The  enterprises  of  Charles  X.  and  Qusta- 
vus  produced  the  greatest  sensation  in  Rome, 
and  money  was  c^lected  to  aid  king  Casimir. 

But  the  court  of  Rome  felt  it  still  more 
sorely  that  the  French  not  only  showed  a  dis- 
inclination to  peace  with  Spain,  but  that  car- 
dinal Mazarin  even  entered  mto  a  league  with 
England — a  cardinal  with  a  protestant,  the 
most  Christian  king  with  an  usurper,  who  had 
expelled  the  legitimate  monarch— and  that  he 
did  this  without  any  necessity,  without  having 
been  impelled  to  it  by  any  alarming  danger. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  sources  of  unoa^ 
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mess  the  pope  woold  htte  turned  his  whole 
atteDtion  to  bring  Gemumj,  where  his  per- 
sonal reputation  stood  so  high,  back  to  catho- 
Hcisni.  The  conversion  of  the  qneen  of 
Sweden  excited  all  his  hopes. 

The  ambassadors  saw  die  splendid  prepa^ 
tations  that  were  made  fbr  the  reception  of 
that  qneen.  They  coald  not  reconcile  diem- 
selves  to  the  vagrant  life  she  led  {**  foori  fbrse 
della  convenienza  delP  eik  e  dello  state  vir- 
ffinale**  [hardly  consistent  with  her  age  and 
ner  maiden  state]  as  they  roodestljr  express 
it)  bat  they  do  fbll  jnstice  to  the  vigour  and 
boldness  of  her  resofation. 

**  Ecco  in  compendio  ci6  cbe  ci  ^  parse  di 
poter  riferire*'  sap  Pesaro  at  this  point 

To  this  clonng  phrase  he  subjoins  the  good 
advice,  always  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
understanding  with  the  pope. 

The  pope  had  spoken  at  full  length  on  the 
satisi&ction  it  would  nffbtd  him  if  at  his  re- 
quest the  Jesuits  were  again  received  in 
Venice.  The  ambassador  is  in  favour  of  con-* 
ceding  this  point  **  Parmi  che  sia  gionto  il 
tempo  di  decidere  se  s'habbia  a  dar  luogo  a 
qoesto  regreaso,  o  pure,  per  non  haver  di 
^uando  in  quando  ad  urtare  per  questa  causa 
in  male  sodisfiittioni  con  i  pontenci,  s*habbia 
da  imporvi  perpetuo  silentio. ....  A  sodisfiire 
fatomo  a  ci6  al  desiderio  del  papa  par  che 
possa  esser  motive  il  conoscersi  che  essendo 
questi  huomini  grandi  istromenti  a  sostenere 
le  ragioni  della  chiesa,  t  papi  pro  tempore 
rinnoveranno  le  medisime  istanze,  le  quali 
rejette  daranno  ne'  principj  de*  pontificati 
materia  a  male  sodisfitttionL*^  [It  appears  to 
me  that  the  time  is  come  fbr  deciding  whe- 
ther the  return  of  the  order  is  to  be  permitted, 
or  whether  the  proposal  is  to  be  silenced  for- 
ever, to  avoid  continually  fallin^f  into  dis- 
agreements with  the  pope  from  time  to  time 
on  this  subject ....  It  may  be  a  motive  for 
satisQring  the  pope's  wishes  in  this  respect  to 
consider  that  these  men  being  highly  instru- 
mental in  uphold  ins*  the  cause  of  the  church, 
the  popes  will  be  likely  successively  to  renew 
the  same  request,  the  rejection  of  which  in 
the  beginning  of  each  pontificate  will  give 
occasion  of  ill  will.] 

180.  Vita^  attioni  et  operationi  di  Ales$andro 
VII,  opera  del  C^  Patlatficini,  2  vols, 
folio.  (Bibl.  Cors.)  [Life  and  actions  of 
Alexander  VII.  by  cardinal  Pallavlcini.] 

'  A  MS.  was  one  day  put  into  my  hands  in 
the  Barberini  library  in  Rome  with  the  title 
^  Alexandri  VII  de  vita  propria  liber  primus 
et  tertius  cum  fragmentis  libri  secundt ;"  it 
consisted  of  about  300  leaves,  as  full  of  cor- 
rections as  any  autograph  could  possibly  be, 
but  by  an  unfortunate  accident  in  utter  con- 
fusion. The  binder  had  arranged  the  sheets, 
which  were  to  have  been  read  sepaimteiy,  in 


quintems.    It  was  hardly  posBthfo  fo 
anything  of  it 

The  beginning  runs  thus,  '^Res  soo  ten- 
pore  gestas  literis  commendare,  qmaiviB  el 
nunc  et  olim  ositatum,  ]rierisqoe  tamen  eo 
nomine  minus  probatur  quod  ardomn  seciptori 
sit  procol  habere  spero,  metom,  araorem,  odiiHii 
animi,  nnbes  qua?  historiam,  tnceiii  veritatii, 
infuscant**  [Although  the  habit  of  recordtag 
the  events  of  one's  own  day  has  always  been 
firequent,  such  works  are  generally  looked 
on  with  suspicion,  on  the  ground  that  it  ii 
difficult  for  the  writer  to  divest  his  miiid  of 
hope,  fbar,  affliction,  and  hatred,  douds  that 
obscure  history,  that  light  of  truth.]  Wher- 
ever I  opened  the  book,  I  met  with  intefestiiig 
particulars,  derived  from  good  authority,  eos- 
ceming  Alexander's  youth,  the  sannnoos  of 
his  ne^iews  to  Rome,  the  arrival  of  ChiistiDa. 
....  Can  it  really  have  been  that  the  pope 
found  time,  amidst  the  occupations  iDcident  Is 
the  highest  sphitual  authority,  to  write  the 
history  of  his  lifis,  and  to  correct  the  style 
throughout  with  such  extreme  caret 

It  was  soon  apparent,  in  spite  of  the  tide^ 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  author  declares  among  other  thinfs 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  undertake  tni 
work  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
pope.  ''Fortnme  obsecundantis  benefietoM 
fuit  ut  cum  hoc  principe  inferiores  gradae 
obtinente  singularis  intercesserit  mihi  ajitBO- 
rum  consensio  et  mutua  turn  ore  torn  literii 
c<msiliorum  communicatio."  [It  was  my  good 
fbrtune  that  there  subsisted  between  ne  aid 
this  pontiflv  when  he  occupied  a  lower  rank, 
a  remarkable  congeniality  of  mind,  and  aa 
interchange  of  opinions  bo&  fay  word  of  month 
and  by  letter.] 

The  question  was,  who  was  this  inlianfie 
fViend,  nay  confidant,  of  Alexander'a 

Muratori  relates,  at  the  date  1656,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  Alexander's  reiffn,  whi^ 
awakened  such  brill mnt  hopes,  ttie  Jesuit 
Pallavicini  had  set  about  writing  the  life  of 
that  pope,  but  that  after  the  call  oTthe  ne- 
phews to  court,  and  the  changes  which  thence 
ensued,  the  pen  fell  fhnn  his  hand.  Pallavi- 
cini was  certainly  on  terms  of  personal  inti* 
macy  with  Alexander  VII. :  in  the  begioniaf 
of  the  latter's  pontificate  he  saw  him  daily. 
It  appeared  poesible  that  this  fragmeDt  might 
be  the  work  of  PallavicinL 

After  some  fbrther  research  I  met  in  the 
same  library  with  a  biography  of  Alexander 
VII.  which  was  attribute  to  cardinal  Palla- 
vicini. It  was  in  Italian  indeed,  but  the  thing 
was  worth  the  trouble  of  collation. 

The  first  glance  showed  me  that  the  Ita- 
lian was  identical  with  the  Latin  work.  The 
first  sentence  runs,  *'  £  opinione  di  molti  che 
non  si  debba  scrivere  historie  se  non  delle 
cose  antiche,  intomo  alle  quali  la  speiaoia  e 
la  panra^  I'aniore  e  Todio  veno  ie 
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^omnemonte  non  habbian  loogo  ne  poseono 
infbflcare  la  verity.**  The  second  passage  I 
have  quoted,  is  in  the  Italian  version,  **  Irape- 
roche  ra^e  toccato  a  sorte  d'haber  con  questo 
principe  nella  sua  minor  ibrtona  una  sin^are 
e  corrispondenza  d^afietto  e  confidensa  di 
communicationi  hor  con  la  lingua  hor  con  la 
penna per  lo spatiogii  di  80 anni/' 

2^  it  goes  on.  l%e  Latin  copy  turned  out 
to  be  manifesUy  a  translation  from  the  Italian, 
somewhat  free  mdeed,  witli  a  slight  difference 
in  the  tone  of  thought 

Unfbrtuiiately,  however,  the  resemblance 
was  stronger  than  I  could  have  wished.  As 
the  Latin  copv  was  a  fragment,  as  its  title 
bespoke,  so  the  Italian  too  was  quite  fhtff- 
mentary.  After  some  account  of  his  early 
youth,  the  narrative  passed  abruptly  to  the 
election  and  first  pontifical  proceedings  of 
Alexander. 

An  unsatisfied  search  only  whets  desijre :  I 
made  inquiries  in  every  direction.  I  found 
another  copy  in  the  Albini  library,  but  this 
was  likewise  fragmentary. 

And  now  I  thought  I  must  rest  satisfied, 
since  I  found  in  an  anonymoos  biography  of 
Pallavicini  only  a  fragment  of  this  history 
cited,  the  very  books  I  already  knew.  At 
last  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a 
more  complete  copy  in  the  Corsini  library,  the 
same  of  which  I  have  given  the  title  above, 
in  two  thick  folio  volumes. 

The  work  here  bears  the  name  of  Pallavi- 
cini on  its  front,  and  continues  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  second  chapter  of  the  sixth 
booL  It  is  of  course  from  this  copy  alone 
that  we  can  learn  the  value  of  this  work  for 
the  history  of  the  period. 

The  first  book  contains  the  early  history  of 
Alexander  VIL,  **  8tirpe,  parentelle,  natali, 
fiuiciullezxa  di  Fabio  Chigi : . . . .  studj,  av- 
▼enimenti  della  pueritia : . . . .  studi  filosofici 
e  legUi: ....  amicitie  particolari :  all  which 
chapters  I  found  in  the  first  copies,  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Italian,^but  to  which  the  Cor> 
flini  copy  adds :  ^  asioni  et  esercitii  pii : .  . . . 
vicelegatione  di  Ferrara  sotto  Sacchetti: . . . 
nuntiatura  di  Colonia.*' 

In  the  second  book  the  administration  of 
Innocent  X.,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Chiff i, 
are  related  in  fimrteen  chapters  up  to  the 
conclave. 

The  third  book  c<mtains  the  beginning  of 
tbe  pontificate :  general  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Burope,  S[  the  ecclesiastical  estates, 
and  of  the  first  financial  measures,  also  of 
those  relating  to  the  monti  vacabili;  conver- 
sion of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a  subject 
handled  with  minuteness  and  special  good 
wilL  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  assertion, 
made  Uat  instance  by  Arckenholtz  in  his  ^^  Me- 
moires  de  Christine,"  iv.  39,  that  Pallavicini 
wrote  a  Historia  di  Christina  regina  di  Sue- 
zia,  was  fonnded  en  an  obscure  report  of  these 


fragments.  The  motives  of  the  queen's  ooi^ 
version  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Latin  copy. 
**  In  libris  Tullii  de  Natura  Deorum  animad- 
vertens  veram  religionem  nonnisi  unam,  omnes 
&lsas  esse  posse,  super  hac  parte  diu  multuiA- 
que  co^itando  laboravit  SoUicita  quoque 
fiiitdubitare  de  liberorum  operum  bonorom 
pravoruraque  dlscrimine,  nisi  <|uantum  alia 
salobria  mundo  sunt,  alia  permciosa,  cujus- 
modi  naturalia  sunt,  et  de  divine  providentis 
cura  qel  incuria  circa  humanas  actiones,  d^ 
que  voluntate  divina  num  certum  cultum 
et  statutam  fidem  requbrat  NuUus  fuit  nobi- 
lis  autor  qui  ea  de  re  scripsisset,  quern  ilia 
non  perlustraret,  n<m  vir  apprime  ductus 
harum  in  borealibus  plagis  cum  quo  sermoci- 
nari  non  studeret.  £t  proclivis  ioterdum  fiiit 
ad  opinandum,  satis  esse  sue  regionis  palam 
colere  religionem,  ceterum  vivere  conveniens 
ter  natura.  Ad  extremum  in  banc  venit 
sententiaro,  Deumy  hoc  est  optimum,  tyranno 
quovis  pejorem  fore  si  conscientis  morsibus 
acribos  sed  falsis  humanum  genus  universua 
cruciaret,  si  mortalibus  ah  eodum  insita  no- 
tione  communi  grata  sibi  esse  eorum  sacrifi- 
cia,  eorumque  votis  annuere  nihil  ea  cuncta 

curaret" fSee  page  353.] 

In  the  fourth  book,  of  which  but  a  part  is 
given  in  the  Latin  and  in  the  older  copies, 
the  author  begins  with  the  invitation  of  the 
nephews  to  Rome.  ''Raggioni  che  persua- 
sero  al  papa  di  chiamare  i  nepotL  Discorsi  di 
Roma.'*  8o  fiir  from  its  bein^  true  that  the 
pen  dropped  fhim  Pallavicini's  hand  when 
this  event  took  place,  on  the  contrary  he  nar- 
rates the  matter  circumstantially  and  states 
all  the  opinions  that  were  entertained  res- 
pecting it  in  Rome,  Next  he  speaks  of  the 
position  of  queen  Christina  in  Rome,  and  the 
support  {rranted  her  by  the  pope.  ^  La  reina, 
oh  era  vissuta  con  <^uella  prodigalitji  la  quale 
impoverisce  senxa  il  piaoere  e  I'honore  di 
spendere  e  che  si  esercita  non  in  dare  ma  in 
lasciarsi  rubare,  nel  tempo  della  sua  dimora 
haveva  impegnato  tutte  le  gioje  con  la  spe- 
ranza  delle  future  rimesse,  ne  per  cio  li 
restava  un  scudo  onde  provedere  al  destinato 
viaggio.  Per6,  sicome  la  necessity  vince  la 
vergo^a,  convenne  che  ella  si  facesse  vio- 
lenza  m  dimandar  soccorso  al  pontefice,  ma 
nelle  maniere  pid  lontane  che  seppe  dal  limo- 
sinare :  e  perche  la  lettera  non  arrossisce,  il 
pregn6  oer  mezao  di  questa  a  &re  che  alcun 
mercanle  le  prestasse  danaro  con  promeasa 
d'intera  restitutione.'*  [The  queen,  who  had 
lived  with  that  prodigality  which  impove* 
rishes  without  afiTording  the  pleasure  or  the 
credit  of  expenditure,  and  which  is  displayed 
not  in  giving,  but  in  suflermg  <meself  to  be 
robbed,  durmg  the  period  of  her  stay  had 
pledged  all  her  jewels  and  mortgaged  her 
future  remittances,  so  that  she  had  not  a  scudo 
left  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  intended 
joani9y.    But  as  necessity  is  stronger  than 
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riiame,  siie  was  forced  to  do  herself  violence 
nod  to  ask  aid  of  the  pope,  but  in  the  most 
remote  way  she  could  devise  from  begging : 
and  as  a  paper  cannot  blush,  she  asked  him  By 
letter  to  caase  some  merchant  to  advance  her 
the  money  under  her  promise  that  it  should  be 
fblly  repaid.]  The  pope  did  not  think  it  very 
proper  to  talte  upon  himself,  as  surety,  the 
whole  weight  of  her  debts  without  any  advan- 
ta^  to  hmiself.  Accordmgl^  he  sent  her 
through  a  confidential  ecclesiastic,  probably 
Pallavicini  himself  along  with  some  g<^d  and 
silver  medals  then  struck  in  honour  of  the 
queen's  entry  into  Rome,  a  purse  with  a  thou- 
sand scttdi  as  a  present,  ***con  escusame  fat 
pochezza  per  Tangustia  dell'  erario.'  La 
reina  nel  ringratiare  pianse  alle  volte  per 
quel  la  mistura  d'affetti  che  sorgono  in  questi 
casi.**  [Excusing  himself  for  the  smaflness 
of  the  sum  by  reason  of  the  low  state  of  the 
treasury.  The  queen,  on  returning  thanks, 
wept  more  than  once  from  that  mixture  of 
filings  which  arises  in  such  cases.1  Palla* 
vicini  also  enters  into  detailed  explanations 
respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Venice,  written  auite  in  the  spirit  manifested 
in  his  history  of  tne  council  or  Trent 

In  the  fifth  book  is  given  the  histoiy  of 
the  year  1657.  Promotions  to  cardinalates. — 
Buildings  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  della 
Pace,  and  on  the  ptazzi  di  S.  Pietra — ^Queen 
Christina  in  France. — Monaldeschi,  whose 
tragic  end  is  thus  described.  ^  Mentre  la  re- 
ffina  si  tratteneva  in  Fontanabid,  Ludovico,  il 
natello  d?  lui,  emulo  nella  gratia  della  pa- 
drona  di  Gian  Rinaldo  Monaldeschi  principal 
gentil*huomo  di  questi  paesi,  per  notitie,  come 
si  disse,  mandategli  di  Roma  del  prenominato 
fhitello,  scoperse  a  lei  alcuni  trattati  del  Mo- 
naldeschi per  cui  le  appariva  poco  fedele: 
onde  ella  dopo  haverlo  convinto  e  tratane 
dalla  sua  bocca  la  confessione  gli  diede  un*- 
hora  solamente  di  spatio  per  provedere  alia 
coscienza  con  Topera  dNm  sacerdote,  e  di  poi, 
cio  che  appena  le  sarebbe  stato  permesso  in 
Stockholm  quando  vi  dominava,  il  f^  uccidere 
per  roano  dell*  istesso  suo  emulo."  [While 
the  queen  resided  at  Fontainbleau,  Ludovico, 
his  brewer,  the  rival  in  his  mistress's  fiivour 
of  Gian  Rinaldo  Monaldeschi,  principal  gen- 
tleman from  these  parts,  communicated  to  her 
intelligence,  sent  him,  as  he  said,  from  Rome 
hjr  his  brother,  respecting  some  negotiations 
of  Monaldeschi's  that  showed  him  guilty  of 
breach  of  fkith.  Upon  this  she  having  con- 
victed him  and  extracted  a  confession  from 
his  own  lips,  gave  him  but  one  hour  to  set  his 
conscience  in  order  with  the  aid  of  a  priest, 
and  then  what  would  hardly  have  been  per- 
mitted her  in  Stockholm  when  she  reigned 
there — she  caused  him  to  be  put  to  dea&  by 
his  rival's  own  hand.] 

In  the  sixth  book  the  author  returns  to  the 
internal  affiurs  of  Rome.    He  concludes  with 


the  arrangements  respecting  the  prektnrelbr 
which  Alexander  demanded  a  specific  portioB 
of  the  revenues. 

Even  this  the  most  complete  copy  of  this 
biography  is  &r  (inm  containing  the  wfaolt 
life  of  Alexander. 

131.  Paolo  CatoH  ad  Alesoamiro  Vlltoprm 
la  regina  a  Sueeia.^BibL  AB.)  [Paob 
Casati  to  Alexander  VIL  nepeetiag  the 
queen  of  Sweden.] 

Malines  and  Casati  were  the  two  Jeemts 
who  were  dispatched  to  Stockholm  hy  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Older  to  convert  the  queen. 

There  is  a  private  letter  of  Malinee  on  tldi 
subject  in  Arckenhdtz,  torn.  iv.  app.  n.  27. 

Casati  forwarded  to  Alexander  VIL  a  ftr 
more  detailed,  and,  so  to  speak,  official  report, 
dedicated  ^  Alia  Santiti  di  N»  Signore  Alea- 
sandro  VIL,"  dated  ^  dal  Collegio  Romano  li 
6  Dec.  166^*"  and  ngned  "^Delba  Vnnmil. 
issimo  servitore  ed  oMientissimo  figlio  in  X* 
Paolo  Casati  della  Compagnia  di  Ges^" 
This  document  gives  a  hi  more  ciremnstia- 
tial  and  satisfkctory  account  of  all  the  parti- 
culars. 

*«  Per  nbbidnre,  he  begms,  '*ai  cenni  di  V. 
S^,  che  destdersto  una  breve  memoria  di 
quello  d  paasato  nella  risolutione  presa  dalk 
regina  Christina  di  Suecia  di  rinonciare  fl 
regno  per  rendersi  cattoHca,  sono  neceeBitato 
fiirmi  un  passo  a  dietro  per  spieganie  Tocca- 
sione,  conforme  aUe  iiottfte  KmtnUe  dmUm  boom 
della  9tes9a  regina^  alia  quale  nai  asaicara 
non  sia  per  essere  se  non  di  gustoche  la 9^ 
Vostra  sia  del  tutto  sinceramente  mfbnnata." 

[In  obedience  to  the  wish  expressed  by 
3rour  holiness  to  have  a  brief  account  of  what 
passed  regarding  the  resolution  of  queen  Chri^ 
tina  of  Sweden  to  resign  the  crown  and  be- 
come catholic,  I  must  go  back  a  step  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  thereof,  conformably  with  the 
9talement$  I  had  from  the  oiieen's  mon.  Ufe^ 
being  assured  that  it  pannot  hut  be  giatifymg 
to  your  holiness  to  be  truly  inf^med  of  the 
whole  matter.] 

His  first  notices,  however,  of  tiie  early 
stages  of  this  transaction  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance: the  author  understood  notbtag  of 
the  afllkirs  of  Sweden :  it  is  not  till  he  toocbes 
upon  religious  interests  that  he  is  deeervinf 
of  attention. 

^  Havendo  acquistato  tanlo  di  cpgnitimie, 
cominci6  far  rifiessione  che  molte  deile  cose 
della  setta  Lnterana,  in  cui  era  stata  allevata, 
non  potevano  sussistere,  e  cominciando  ad 
esaminarle,  piii  le  teneva  inconvenientL 
Qoindi  coraincid  con  ^iik  diligenza  a  stodiaie 
nelle  cose  della  reliirione  e  delle  cootrovenie, 
e  trovando  che  queHa  in  cui  era  nodrita  noa 
haveva  apparenza  di  vera,  si  diede  eonslraor- 
dinaria  curiosity  ad  infoimarsi  di  tutte  eC  a 
ponderare  la  difficoltA  di  eiasowna     Impicigd 
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in'quetto  l6  spatio  di  cinque  anni  incirct  con 
grande  perturbatione  interna  d'animo,  poiche 
non  trovava  dove  fermarai :  e  misurando  o^i 
COM  con  discorm  meramente  huniano,  pare- 
▼ale  che  molte  coae  potesBero  esaere  mere  in- 
▼entioni  poHtiche  per  trattenere  la  gente  piii 
semplice:  degl*  argomenti  che  quelH  d*una 
aetta  ai  aervono  contro  d'un'altra,  ella  ai  ser- 
viva  per  ritorcerli  contro  quella  eteasa :  coei 
paragonava  le  coae  di  Moad  nel  popolo  Ebreo 
a  cid  che  fece  Maometto  nef^li  Arabi.  Dal 
che  nasceva  che  non  trovata  alcnna  religione 
che  vera  le  paresae,  Et  io  IHio  molte  volte 
ndita  che  8*accuaava  d'easere  atata  troppo  pro- 
fhna  in  volere  inveatigare  i  pii^  alti  miaterj 
delta  divinitik:  poiche  non  ha  laaciatoa  dietro. 
akan  roiatero  della  noatra  fede  che  non  hab- 
bia  voloto  esaminare,  mentre  cercava  di  quie- 
tare  Tanima  ana  con  trovare  finalmente  ana 
religione,  easendo  che  ogni  aorte  di  lilnro  cb^ 
trattaaee  di  oosa  apartenente  a  cio,  elle  leff- 
geva,  le  capitarono  anche  molte  ooae  degli 
antichi  e  de'  gentili  e  d*athei.  £  ae  bene 
ella  non  ginnae  roai  a  tal  ceciti  che  dnbitaMe 
deU'eeistenza  di  dio  e  aoa  oniti  con  ftme 
concetto  come  di  cosa  maggiore  di  tatta  le 
altre,  pare  ai  Ia8ci6  empire  la  mente  di  molte 
difficoltd  delle  qoali  poi  varte  volte  ditcorre- 
aima  E  finalmente  non  trovava  altra  con- 
chinaione  se  non  che  nell*  estemo  conveniva 
ikr  cio  che  fanno  gFaltri,  atimando  tutte  le 
eoae  indifierenti,  e  non  importar  piti  segnir 
qneata  che  quell*a]tra  religione  o  aetta,  e  baa- 
tar  di  non  far  coaa  che  fbese  contro  il  dettame 
della  ragione  e  di  cui  la  peraona  potease  una 
Yolta  arroeairai  dliaTerla  fatta.  Con  queato 
•"andd  qualche  tempo  governando,  e  parevale 
d'haver  trovato  qualche  riposo,  maasune  che 
baveva  scoperte  altre  perione  (anohe  chiaroate 
di  lontano)  da  lei  atimate  per  dotte  e  aavie 
easere  di  poco  difi^nte  parere,  giacche  erano 
fbori  della  vera  religione  cattolica  da  lore 
riprovata  ain  dalla  fanciullezza.  Ma  il  ai^ 
nore  iddio,  che  voleva  havere  miaericordia 
della  regtna  nd  laaciarla  perire  negP  errori 
deirinteuetto,  giacche  per  Taltra  parte  ba- 
veva ottima  volenti^  e  deaiderio  di  conoscere 
i]  vero  e  nell*  oprare  talmente  ai  laaciava 
guidare  dal  lume  della  retta  ragione,  che  piii 
volte  m'ha  aasicnrato  di  non  liAver  mai  fatto 
coaa  che  giudicaase  non  doverai  fare  n^  di  cui 
poaea  arrossiraene  (che  queate  aono  le  aue  for- 
mole  di  parlere,)  cominci6  a  farle  apprendere 
che  dove  ai  tratta  della  aalate  etema  dell* 
anima,  ogn*  altro  intereaae  deve  cedere  e  che 
Terrore  in  coaa  tanto  iroportante  d  d*etemo 
pregiuditio :  onde  ripigtid  di  noovo  il  pensiere 
che  dovea  oaBcrvi  qualche  religione,  e  poato 
che  Fhuomo  doveva  havere  pure  una  reli- 
gione, tra  tutte  quelle  che  ai  sapeva  foeBero 
nel  mondo,  niuna  le  aembrava  piti  raffionevole 
della  cattolica ;  percid  fiiceodoai  pia  attenta 
rifleasione,  trov6  che  li  auoi  dogmi  e  iatituti 
BOH  aoDO  coal  aoiooehi  come  li  miniatri  Late-| 


rani  (li  chiamana  paatori)  voniano  fiur  cre- 
dere." 

[Having  acquired  thua  much  knowledge, 
she  began  to  reflect  that  many  thioga  of  the 
Lutheran  aect,  in  which  ahe  bad  bean  brau^t 
up,  could  not  hold,  and  beginning  to  ezaroise 
them,  ahe  (bund  them  more  and  more  incor- 
rect Hence  ahe  began  to  ffive  more  thought 
to  mattera  of  religion  and  of  controversy,  and 
finding  that  the  religion  in  which  ahe  bad 
been  reared  did  not  wear  tbe  appearance  of 
truth,  ^e  applied  heraelf  with  nnuaaal  cnri- 
oaity  to  inquire  into  all,  and  to  weigh  the  difil- 
cultiea  of  each*  She  thua  employed  about 
five  yeara  with  great  perturbatioo  of  mind, 
becauae  ahe  found  nopoint  at  which  ahe  could 
atop:  and  estimating  all  things  upon  merely 
human  principlea,  ahe  thought  that  many 
thinga  might  have  been  mere  pdiUcal  inven- 
tiona  to  amuse  the  oommoner  order  of  minda; 
and  thoae  arvumenta  which  one  aect  eroploya 
againat  another  ahe  turned  back  againat  thoae 
who  uaed  them  :  thua  ahe  matched  with  the 
acta  of  Moaea  among  the  Hebrew  people  thoae 
of  Mahomet  amone  the  Araba.v  Hence  ahe 
found  no  religion  that  appeared  to  her  to  be 
true.  And  manv  timea  I  have  heard  her  a^ 
cuae  herself  of  havhig  been  too  profane  in 
seeking  to  fhthoro  the  profoundeat  myateriea 
of  the  uodhead :  for  ahe  did  not  paas  over  one 
mystery  of  our  faith  which  ahe  did  not  aeek 
to  examine  in  her  endeavoura  to  give  rest  to 
her  mind  1^  at  last  diacovering  a  religion ; 
and  fbraamuch  aa  ahe  read  every  kind  of 
book  treating  oo  mattera  pertaining  to  thia 
aabject,  she  lighted  upon  many  thinga  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  ffentilea,  uid  of  Uie  athe- 
ists. And  though  she  never  fisll  into  such 
blindness  aa  to  doubt  of  the  exiatence  of  (Sod 
and  of  hia  unity,  which  die  eateemed  auperior 
to  everything  else,  atill  she  sufllered  her  mind 
to  be  beset  by  many  difficultiea,  on  which  we 
had  diacourse  at  varioua  timea.  Finally  she 
arrived  at  no  other  concluaion  but  that  it  waa 
expedient  to  do  outwardly  like  others,  think- 
ing all  mattera  indifierent,  and  that  it  aigni- 
fi^  nothing  whether  one  followed  thia  or  that 
religion  or  aect,  and  that  it  waa  enough  not  to 
do  anything  contrary  to  the  dictatea  of  reason, 
and  which  the  individual  might  one  day  bluah 
for  having  done.  She  acted  on  these  princi- 
ples for  aome  tpne,  and  thought  ahe  had  found 
some  rest,  particularly  when  ahe  found  other 
peraona  (likewiae  invited  from  a  diatance) 
whom  ahe  eateemed  learned  and  wise,  to  be 
very  nearly  of  the  aame  way  of  thinking, 
aince  they  were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true 
catholic  faith,  which  they  repudiated  even  aa 
childiahneas.  But  God,  who  waa  willing  to 
have  mercy  on  the  queen,  and  not  to  leave 
her  to  penah  in  the  errora  of  her  intellecty 
aince  on  the  other  hand  ahe  had  the  beat  will 
and  deaire  to  know  the  truth,  and  in  acting* 
thua  aabaitted  hanelf  to  the  gnidanoe  a 
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■oand  retflOQ-^ftMr  the  ileqHeiitiy  amred  me 
she  never  had  done  anything  which  she 
judged  she  ought  not  to  do,  or  for  which  she 
should  have  reason  to  hlosh  (these  were  her 
own  expressions,)— began  to  let  her  perceive 
that  when  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  soul  is 
in  question,  all  other  interests  ought  to  give 
way,  and  that  error  upon  so  momentous  a 
point  is  of  eternal  injury.  She  therefore  re- 
verted to  the  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
religion,  and  mnting  that  man  must  have  a 
relifi^ion,  of  all  those  she  knew  to  exist  in  the 
world,  none  appeared  to  her  more  rational 
than  the  catholic.  Thereupon  reflecting  m(»re 
attentively  upon  the  subject,  she  found  that 
its  dogmas  and  institutions  are  not  so  silly  as^ 
the  lAttheran  ministers  (they  call  them  pas-' 
tors)  would  make  them  appear.] 

As  we  cannot  think  of  inserting  the  whole 
work,  we  must  be  content  with  the  following 
circumstantial  account  of  the  first  meeting  ^ 
tbs  Jesuits  with  the  queen. 

**  Partiti  d*Hambuig  doppo  due  giomate  a 
bendsburg  ci  accompagnammo  a)l  si^or 
■enatore  Rosenhan,  che  ritomava  in  Suecia,  e 
con  lui  andammo  sine  a  Roschilt,  dove  sono 
eepolti  li  re  di  Danimarca,  toltone  S.  Canute, 
il  eui  capo  d  a  Ringstede.  Egli  tiro  dritto  a 
Elsenor  per  passare  lo  stretto,  e  noi  andammo 
a  Coppenhagen.  Questa  cognitione  fatta  col 
sig^  Rosenhan  ci  giovd  poi  in  Stockholm  per 
esser  meno  sospetti:  e  la  regina  un  giomo 
dicendogli  che  non  sapeva  che  concetto  do* 
vesse  iarsi  di  quel  due  Italiani,  egli  disse  che 
son  v'era  di  che  temere,  che  erano  buona 
gente,  e  ci  us6  sempre  gran  c(»lesia.  Heb- 
bimo  pure  fortuna  nel  viaggio  d*unirci  per  al- 
cune  giomate  col  generale  Wachtmeister 
gran  scudiere  del  regno,  il  quale  parimente  ci 
ni  di  non  poca  utility :  perche  essendo  noi  in 
Stockholm  alii  24  di  Febbraro  conforme  lo 
stile  antico,  et  havendo  io  il  giorno  seguente 
cercato  di  parlare  a  Gia  l£)lm,  valetto  di 
camera  di  Sua  Maest^  per  essere  introdotto 
a  presentare  la  lettera  datami  in  Roma  dal 
nadre  vicario  generale,  nd  havendolo  trovato, 
Ja  sera  detto  generale  fk  occasion  che  Sua 
Maest&  sapeese  il  mm  arnvo.  Mentre  stava 
la  refina  cenando,  due  cavalieri  lamentavano 
che  ftceva  freddo,  e  i  generale  Wachtmeister 
gli  sgridd,  dicendo  c£9  non  bavevano  tanta 
paura  del  freddo^da  Italiani  venuti  in  sua 
compagnia.  Udi  la  regina  questa  contesa,  e 
interrogatoli  di  che  oontendessero,  udito  ch'- 
ebbe  essere  venuti  due  Italiani,  riehiese 
8*erano  musiei:  ma  rispondendo  il  generale 
che  erano  due  galant*  huomini  che  andavano 
iredendo  il  paese,  Sua  M^  disse  che  per  ogni 
raodo  li  voleva  vedere.  Noi  subito  fummo  av- 
visati  di  tutto  cio  ed  esortati  ad  andareil 
giomo  seguente  alia  corte :  anzi  dal  sig'  Zac- 
caria  Grimani  nobile  Veaeto  vi  ilimmo  con- 
dotti  la  mattina  seguente  e  introdotti  a 
■dutare  il  conte  Madras  de  k  Gardie  prime 
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ministro  di  Sua  Ift^  per  ottenare 
roexzo  suo  ThoBore  di  baciar  la 
Sua  M^:  egli  con  somma  cortesia  aia  ci 
accolse  e  ci  assicurd  che  Sua  M^  Pbavria 
havuto  molto  a  caia  Era  Vbato  del  pranso^ 
quando  la  regina  usct  nel  Vierkantt  e  Boi 
fummo  avvisati  d*accostarci  a  Sua  M^,  e  faa- 
ciatale  la  mano  fecimo  un  piccolo  complimea- 
to  in  Itidiano  (che  cosi  ella  haveva  comandatob 
se  bene  ci  aveva  &tto  awisare  ch*averia  ikh 
posto  in  Francese,  giacche  noi  rintendevamo) 
proportionato  all*  apparenza  del  peraooaggie 
che  rappreseotavamo :  et  ella  con  graDdtasiiDa 
benignita  rispose.  Snbito  s'invi6  il  nsaresci- 
allo  della  corte  e  con  lui  tutti  li  cavalieri  ver- 
so la  sala  dove  stava  preparata  la  tavola,  ed 
io  mi  trovai  immediatamente  d*avanti  alia 
regina.  Ella,  che  la  notte  ripensando  aOi 
due  Italiani  e  faoendo  rifleaskme  cbe  appunto 
era  il  fine  di  Febbraro,  circa  il  qua!  tempo  da 
Ronoa  se  I'era  seritto  che  saressimo  giuaU,  eia 
venuta  in  soepetto  che  noi  fessimo  qoelli  cfae 
aspettava,  quando  ibssimo  poco  lontani  dalla 
porta  e  cbe  gik  tutti  erano  quasi  osciti  dal 
Vierkant,  mi  disse  sottovoce :  *  forse  voi  ha- 
vete  qualche  lettera  per  me,'  ed  io  senza  vol- 
tarmi  che  si ;  soggiunse :  *  non  ne  parlateeoe 
alouno.*  Mentre  noi  il  dopp  pranso  stavame 
sopra  cio  cbe  era  se^ito  discorrendo,  ecco  sa- 
pragiunge  uno  che  in  Francese  ci  la  varu 
complimenti,  poi  s*avvanza  a  dimandaici  se 
haveriamo  lettere  per  Sua  M^.  locanun- 
ciai  subito  a  dar  risposte  ambigue,  che  noi 
havevamo  negotii,  cbe  non  bavevamo  lettere 
di  raccomandatione,  etc,  sin  a  tanto  eke  egii 
alia  fine  disse  per  oidine  tutto  qaello  che  mI 
breve  e  fi)rtuito  coUoquio  m'haveta  detto  k 
regina.  Allora  m*accorsi  che  da  lei  sola  po- 
teva  esser  mandate:  pure  per  maggkxr  siciir- 
ezza  lo  richiesi  del  suo  nome,  ed  udito  cbe 
egli  era  Gio.  Holm,  gli  conaegnai  la  lettera. 
1a  mattina  seguente,  quasi  due  bore  prima 
del  tempo  solito  d'andar  alia  corte,  ci  awie^ 
Gia  Holm  che  Sua  M^  voleva  parlarcL  Su- 
bito andammo:  e  appena  eraao  entrati  nel 
Vierkant,  dove  era  solo  Tofficiale  di  goardk, 
quando  usoi  k  regina,  e  mostrd  di  meravigli- 
arsi,  si  perche  non  fosse  ivi  aacora  alcano  de| 
cavaglieri,  si  perche  noi  fbasimo  stati  i  primi 
neir  andare :  e  dope  haverci  interrogati  d'al* 
cune  poche  cose  intorno  al  noetro  ~  vkggio^ 
udendo  Tofiiciale,  gli  dimandd  se  fixee  com- 
parao  akuo  de*  segretarii,  e  rispondendo  queg- 
li  che  no,  coman£lli  andasse  a  cbiamare  uno 
di  loro,  e  non  torad  che  dope  un*hora.  Par- 
tito  che  ei  fu,  cominci6  Sua  M^  coo 
sime  parole  a  rin^^ratiarci  della  &tica 
da  not  per  sua  oagiooe  nel  viaggio,  ci  t 
r6  che  qualunque  pericolo  poteese  occorrere 
d'essere  scoperti,  non  temessimo,  perche  noo 
haveria  permesso  havessimo  male  alcana 
C'incaric6  il  segreto  ne  ci  fidassimo  di  per* 
sona,  additandoci  nominatamente  alcuni  de* 
qnaii  dubitava  potessimo  bavere  confideni  ia 
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progfresso  di  tempo:  d  diede  speranza  che 
iiavendo  ella  Bodrafattione  il  noetro  viaffgio 
Hon  saria  Btato  indarno :  c'iDtenrogd  dell' ar- 
Tiro  del  padre  Macedo  e  come  noi  foesimo 
Btati  eletti  per  andare  co\k :  ci  raccootd  come 
fbese  succedata  la  partenxa  del  padre  Mace- 
do   " 

[Leafingr  Hamborgf,  after  two  days*  ataj  at 
Reodsberg,  we  set  out  in  company  with  the 
senator  Roeenhan,  who  was  retaming  to  Swe- 
den, and  we  proceeded  with  him  as  far  as 
Roeehilt,  where  the  kings  of  Denmark  are 
buried,  with  the  exception  of  8.  Canate, 
whose  head  is  at  Rtngstede.  Our  companion 
went  direct  to  Elsinor  to  cross  the  straits,  and 
we  to  Copenhagen.  This  acquaintance  fbrm- 
ed  with  signor  Roeenhan  Was  of  use  after- 
wards to  us  in  Stockholm,  towards  rendering 
OS  less  suspected ;  and  when  the  queen  said 
to  him  one  day  that  she  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  those  two  Italians,  he  told  her  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  they  were  good  people, 
and  he  always  treated  us  with  great  courtesy. 
We  had  the  luck,  too,  to  fall  in,  for  some 
^ys  on  our  journey,  with  general  Wacbt^ 
meister,  grand  equerry  of  the  kingdom,  who 
was  likewise  of  no  small  service  to  us ;  for 
when  we  arrived  in  Stockholm  on  the  2ith 
of  February,  old  style,  and  sought  to  have 
speech  the  next  day  of  John  Holm,  her  majes- 

Sfs  valet-de-chambre,  that  I  might  be  mtro- 
nced,  and  might  present  the  letters  given 
me  in  Rome  by  the  fkther-general,  but  could 
not  find  him, — the  general  was  that  evening 
the  means  of  letting  her  majesty  know  my 
arrival.  While  the  queen  was  at  supper  two 
gentlemen  complained  of  the  cold,  and  the 
general  upbraided  them,  saying  that  two  ka- 
Rans,  who  had  arrived  in  company  with  him, 
bad  not  been  so  much  afraid  of  the  cold.  The 
queen  heard  the  altercation,  and  aaking  what 
it  was  about,  when  she  heard  that  two  Ita- 
lians had  arrived,  she  inquired  were  they 
musicians:  but  the  general  making  answer 
that  they  were  two  gentlemen  who  were  tra- 
velling to  view  the  country,  her  majesty  said 
that  by  all  means  she  would  see  them.  We 
were  immediately  informed  of  all  this,  and 
advised  to  go  next  day  to  court  According- 
ly we  were  conducted  thither  next  morning 
by  Zaccaria  Qriroani,  a  noble  Venetian,  and 
introduced  to  salute  count  Ma^us  de  la  Gar- 
die,  her  majesty*s  prime  minister,  to  obtain, 
through  him,  the  honour  of  kissing  her  majes- 
ty's hand.  He  complied  with  much  courtesy, 
and  assured  us  it  would  give  her  majesty 
great  pleasure.  It  was  dinner  hour  when 
her  majesty  came  out  into  the  Vierkant,  and 
we  were  desired  to  approach  her  majesty; 
and  having  kissed  her  hand,  we  made  her  a 
little  compliment  in  Italian,  (for  so  she  had 
commanded,  giving  us  to  understand  that  she 
would  reply  in  French,  since  we  understood 


it,)  suited  to  oar  asnimed  characters,  and  she 
replied  with  extreme  urbanity.  Presently 
the  court  marshal  went  in,  and  with  him  all 
the  cavaliers,  to  the  hall  where  the  table  was 
laid,  and  I  found  myself  immediately  befbre 
the  queen.  She  having  thought  over  the  mat* 
ter  of  the  two  Italians  the  night  before,  and 
reflected  that  it  was  precisely  the  end  df  Fe- 
bruary,—about  which  time  it  had  been  writ* 
ten  her  fhna  Rome  that  we  should  arrive,-* 
had  come  to  suspect  that  we  were  the  persons 
she  awaited ;  so  when  we  were  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  door,  and  when  almost  all 
had  left  the  Vierkant,  she  said  to  me  in  s 
whisper,  «•  Perhaps  you  have  letters  *)r  me,'* 
and  I,  without  turning,  answered,  "Yes." 
She  rejoined,  **  Do  not  mention  them  to  aity 
one."  While  we  were  talking  after  dinner 
about  what  had  occurred,  there  comes  up  ^ 
person  who  makes  us  various  complimmits  ia 
French,  and  then  proceeds  to  ask  us  if  we 
had  letters  for  her  majesty  ?  I  immediately 
began  to  make  ambiguous  answers,  that  we 
were  not  engaged  in  business,  that  we  had  ns 
letters  of  recommendation,  &c. :  till  at  last 
he  repeated  to  us  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
brief  casual  discourse  we  had  had  with  the 
queen.  I  was  then  convinced  he  could  only 
have  been  sent  by  her.  To  make  more  sure, 
however,  I  asked  his  name,  and  hearing  it 
was  John  Holm,  I  gave  him  the  letter.  The 
following  morning,  about  two  hours  before 
the  usual  time  of  gonig  to  court,  John  Holm 
informed  us  that  her  majesty  wanted  to  speak 
with  us.  We  went  immediately,  and  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  Vierkant,  where  there  was 
no  one  but  the  officer  on  guard,  than  the 
queen  came  out  and  seemed  surprised,  whe- 
ther it  was  because  there  was  no  other  cava*- 
lier  there,  or  because  we  had  been  the  first  to 
arrive.  After  having  asked  us  some  few 
things  about  our  journey,  and  hearing  the  o& 
ficer,  she  asked  him  had  any  of  the  secreU- 
ries  made  his  appearance :  and  on  his  reply* 
ing  in  the  negative,  she  bade  him  go  and  call 
one  of  them,  and  he  did  not  return  for  an 
hour.  When  he  was  gone  her  majesty  be- 
gan very  courteously  to  thank  us  for  the 
trouble  we  had  taken  in  making  the  iourney 
for  her  sake,  and  assured  us,  that  whatever 
was  the  risk  of  our  being  discovered,  we  need 
not  be  afraid,  for  she  would  not  sufiTer  any 
harm  to  befal  u&  She  enjoined  us  to  secre- 
cy, and  not  to  confide  in  any  one;  mention- 
ing further,  by  name,  some  persons  with  whom 
she  suspected  we  might  grow  confidential  ia 
the  course  of  time.  She  encouragod  us  to 
hope  that  if  she  were  satisfied,  our  journey 
would  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  She  askp 
ed  us  about  the  arrival  of  father  Macedo^  and 
how  we  had  been  chosen  to  go  thither.  She 
related  to  us  in  what  manner  the  departure 
of  father  Macedo  had  taken  place  .  .  •  .] 
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182.  ROaUtme  ielUi  C9rte  Rmm—  M  CW- 
val,  Corraro  1660.  [The  cavalier  Corra- 
ro's  report  od  the  cooit  of  Rome.] 

BrilJiant  hopes  had  indeed  been  conceived 
of  Alexander  VII.  Court  and  state  looked  to 
him  lor  their  renovation^  the  church  for  the 
re-establiahroent  of  her  ancient  discipline  : 
even  annni^  the  protestants  there  vere  a»any 
who  inclined  to  him ;  the  amasement,  there- 
fore,  was  gfeaeral,  when  he  so  soon  began  to 

Severn  precisely  like  bis  last  predecessors, 
is  popularity  gave  fdlace  to  violent  anti- 
pathy. 

The  first  ambassador  the  Venetians  sent  to 
Rome  after  the  embassy  of  congratolation  was 
Geronimo  Giustiniana  His  dispatches  be- 
long to  the  year  1666.  He  died  of  the  plague. 
Anzolo  Corraro,  then  podesto  of  Padua,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  delayed  so 
long  that  another  was  actually  elected  in- 
stead of  him ;  upon  this,  however,  he  has- 
tened to  Rome  and  resided  there  from  1657  to 
1650. 

The  report  he  made  of  the  court  on  his  re- 
turn did  not  prove  very  &vourable.  The 
pope  and  his  fitmily  were  loaded  with  cen- 
sure. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  a  special 
reason,  that  we  should  make  any  extracts 
fifom  the  document 

The  report  excited  so  strong  a  sensation, 
that  it  immediately  found  iU  way  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

A  French  translation  of  it  appeared  in  Ley- 
den, — "Relation  de  la  eour  de  Rome  iaite 
Tan  1661  (0)  au  conseil  de  Pregadi  par  I'ex- 
oellD^«  Seigneur  Angelo  Corraro:  chez  Lo- 
lens,  166S,'* — which,  as  fiir  as  I  have  com- 
pared it  with  the  Italian  original,  renders  it 
perfectly;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  rare  at  the 
present  day. 

It  was  printed  at  the  moment  when  the 
quarrel  between  Chigi  and  Creqiiy  drew  the 
general  attention  towards  Rome :  the  publi- 
cation was  intended  to  kindle  public  feeling 
against  the  pope.  It  is  dedicated  to  Beunin- 
gen,  who  had  not  yet  said,  •'SU  soL" 

183.  imatiowiiaRimMdeWeccdenX^Sigr 
mccoh  8agTedo.  1661.  [Niccolo  Sa- 
gredo*s  report  on  Rome.] 

A  report  of  which  I  met  with  no  authentic 
copy,  and  one  which  is  also  to  be  found  under 
the  name  of  Anzolo  Correra 

But  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
ceding report  is  by  Correro,  whose  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  against  the  Barberini  is 
mentioned  in  it,  whilst  the  author  of  this.one 
expresees  the  wish  to  be  released  from  his 
twenty-seven  years'  wanderings,  and  allowed 
to  devote  himself  at  home  to  the  education  of 
his  children^ — which  certainly  is  notaj^lica- 


ble  te  Correro,  whose  last  enp 
been  that  of  podesU  of  Padua^I  db  not  ben- 
tate  to  conclude  that  Sagredo's  is  the  right 
name.  Sagredo  bad,  as  we  know,  been  once 
already  sent  to  Rome  and  then  to  Vi^ma:  he 
now  went  for  the  second  time  to  Rome.  He 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  abundantly  eoi- 
idoyed  statesmen  of  Venice,  and  was  at  last 
made  doge. 

This  report  is  for  from  being  ao  eevere  as 
the  preceding  one :  still  it  is  net  eolo^iitie: 
it  has  rather  the  character  of  dispassionate 
observation. 

Speaking  of  the  rise  of  the  nephews,  Sa> 
gredo  remarks,  that  it  was  curious  how  pope 
Alexander  constantly  inveighed  against  tfas 
wealth  of  the  Borgnesi,  tl^  Barberini,  and 
the  Ludovisi,  at  the  very  time  he  hims^ 
spared  no  opportunity  to  enrich  his  own  m^ 
frfiews. 

Description  of  Alexander.  '^Placado  t 
soave :  nei  negotii  n^  facile  ne  molio  diapM- 
to:  ner  natura  d  dubbioso  nelle  riaolutioni 
grandi,  osia  per  timore  che  non  rieschmo^  e 
perche  mal  volontieri  s'affiitichi  nel  proca- 
rarle,  da  ogni  spina,  benche  iontana,  paren- 
dogli  sentirsi  pungere.**  [Placid  and  gentle: 
in  business  neither  easy  nor  of  much  alacrity : 
he  is  1^  nature  dubious  in  questioiiB  of  me* 
ment,  whether  from  fear  d*  ilf-euccooo,  or  be- 
cause he  does  not  like  the  trouble  of  carrying 
them  through,  seeming  to  feel  pricked  by 
every  thorn,  however  distant] 

He  thought  he  had  done  enough  to  satis^ 
the  Venetians  by  the  suppreesioD  of  the  or- 
ders before  mentioned,  and  he  even  thoogk 
there  was  no  dan^  to  be  apprehended  firam 
the  Candian  war  m  the  long  run.  It  tooched 
him  directly  that  Parma  and  Modena  were 
supported  by  France  in  their  pretensioos 
agamst  the  states  of  the  church.  The  Por- 
tuguese a&ir,  too,  was  not  settled.  **  Vedu- 
tosi  quel  regno  in  mancanza  aasolnta  di  ve»> 
covi  e  dilapSate  le  rendite  di  tutte  le  diiese, 
si  sono  sentiti  molti  clamori  non  solo,  ma  yi- 
vissime  I'instanze  del  card^  Orsini  protettore, 
perche  fossero  proved  ute :  ma  non  si  e  lascia- 
to  coodurre  il  papa  mai  a  forlo.'^  [The  total 
want  of  bishops  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  ra- 
ined state  of  the  revenues  &t  all  the  churchea, 
have  occasioned  not  only  numerous  clamours, 
but  very  urgent  ^demands  on  the  part  of  the 
cardinal  protector  Orsino  to  have  the  oaatter 
remedied :  but  the  pqpe  has  never  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  do  sa] 

We  find  the  popedom  already  at  variance 
with  most  of  the  catholic  states.  There  was 
not  one  that  had  not  an  utter  horror  of  the 
jurisdictional  and  financial  pretensions  of  the 
curia. 

Of  all  that  occurred  in  Rome  our  author 
roost  extols  Alexander's  buildings.  We  see 
that  the  public  greatly  preferred  the  Cattedra 
di  a  Pietro  in  St  Peter's  to  the  Colonnades. 
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Tke  embellishments  in  the  city  itself  were 
often  carried  into  effect  in  a  some  what  violent 
^Lnd  arbitrary  manner.  **  Molte  strade  della 
citt^,  con  getti  di  case  e  di  palazzi  drizzate : 
le?atesi  le  colonne  et  imped  imenti  che  stava- 
no  avanti  le  porte  di  particulari :  allargatasi 
la  piazza  Colonna  del  colle^io  Romano  ad  is- 
tanza  de*  Gesuiti  col  abbattimento  del  nobilis- 
simo  palazzo  Salviati :  ristrettisi  tutti  i  tavo- 
lati  delle  botte^he :  opere  tutte  che  come  ries- 
cono  in  fine  di  grand'  ornamento  della  citt4, 
cosi  il  peso  delle  medesime  su  la  borsa  de' 
privati  cadendo,  non  puonno  che  delle  mor- 
morationi  partorire,  il  vedersi  gittar  a  terra  il 
proprio  nido)  il  contribuirsi  summe  rileyanti 
per  I'affgiustamen^)  di  strade  ch*ai  medesimi 
particmari  nulla  profittano,  sotto  colore  che  le 
loro  habitationi  habbiano  a  godere  della  vista 
pid  bella,  non  equivalendo  air  aggravio  che 
ne  risentono,  et  alia  forza  con  cui  sono  a  con- 
aentirvi  costrettL'*  [Many  streets  of  the  city 
have  been  straightened  by  pulling  ^own 
houses  and  palaces ;  the  columns  and  other 
obstacles  before  the  doors  of  private  individu- 
^  have  been  taken  away ;  the  piazza  Col- 
onna of  the  Collegio  Romano  has  been  en* 
larffed,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Jesuits*  by 
pjuliinff  down  the  magnificent  palazzo  Salvia- 
ti; all  the  shop  signs  have  been  restricted: 
though  all  these  operations  result  in  the  great 
adornment  of  the  city,  yet  as  the  burthen  of 
them  fiills  on  the  purses  of  private  individuals, 
it  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  murmuring  to  see 
one's  own  nest  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  to 
be  obliged  to  contribute  considerable  sums  lor 
the  arrangement  of  streets  that  are  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  individuals  who  pay,  under  the 
pretence  that  their  houses  will  have  the  en< 
joyment  of  a  handsomer  view, — ^no  recom- 
pense for  the  cost  they  are  put  tq,  and  the 
fi>rce  by  which  they  are  constrained  to  submit 
tQit] 

134  Rdaiume  di  RomadelK^  Pietro  Basa- 
dtma^  1663.  [Pietro  Basadona's  report 
on  Rome.] 

Written  in  Corraro's  manner,  but  exaggera* 
ted.     I  will  give  a  few  passages. 

First  as  to  the  <]uarrel  with  France,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  unportant  occurrence  that 
took  place  during  this  embassy.  *'Quanio 
alle  Drighe  correnti,  so  di  havere  nolle 
mie  successive  lettere  dispolpate  leossadi  tal 
materia  quanto  eonviene :  perd  non  devo  ta- 
cere  che  se  Timprudente  superbia  fece  cadere 
i  Chigi  nella  fossa,  Tambitiosa  mellonagine 
vi  gli  babbia  miseramente  inviluppati.  Cos- 
toro  si  persuadevano  che  Roma  fosse  il  mondo : 
ma  il  re  di  Francia  a  spese  loro  gli  ha  date  a 
divedere  che  non  havevano  bene  studiata  la 
geofpafia.  Varie  ciarle  hanno  divolgate  le 
passioni  degli  huomini  circa  I'insolenza  d*im- 
periali*edi  Don  Mi^rb  contra  rimmuniti 
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deir  ambasciatore  Francese.  lo  non  dir6  che 
foBsero  innocenti,  ma  effettivamente  afiermo 
che  congiunta  alia  loro  mala  volenti  qualche 
colpa  del  caso,  cheaccresceo  sminuiscenondi 
rado  le  humane  operationi,  li  constituisca  per 
rei  et  obligati  a  rendere  puntualmente  soddift* 
fatte  le  pretensioni  che  il  re  di  Francia  pu6 
legitimamente  fondare  suUe  ingiurie  pur 
tipppo  sostenute  nella  persona  del  sue  minis? 
tro:  e  sicome  io  conobbi  <]uesta  veritiicosi 
contribuii  indefessa  applicatione  per  intepidire 
le  moese  di  Crequi,  e  prima  che  le  coee  cof* 
ressero  a  manifesta  rovina,  saldare  la  scissura 
col  balsamo  de'  negotiatL  Ma  erano  troppi 
umori  nolle  teste  Chigiarde  e  troppa  ostinar 
tinatione  per  condescendere  ad  una  convene- 
vole  humiliatione  verso  il  re,  di  cui  non  si  v<dr 
evano  temere  le  bravate,  quaaiche  fiitte  in 
credenza  e  non  durabili  piii  di  una  effimera 
Francese.  Insino  mi  hebbe  a  dire  Sua  Bi>9 
che  i  cuori  Romani  non  havevano  paura  delle 
smargiassate  de  giovinastri  PariginL  Al  ch9 
risposi,  complire  tal  volta  piil  pigliarsela  ooq 
gli  assennati  vecchioni  che  con  giovinastri 
cervelletti,  i  quali  sogliono  per  isfogare  un 
&vorito  capriccio  avventurarsi  anche  sulV 
orlo  de  precipitii,  e  che  il  trescare  oon  chi 
ha  de  grill i  in  capo,  esserciti  a  fianchle  milioni 
sotto  i  piedi,  non  era  buon  giuoco  per  li  poo* 
tefici,  che  hanno  solamente  le  due  dita  alzate. 
Rappresentai  pid  volte,  quando  si  vide  ehe  i) 
re  diceva  da  senno,  essersi  por  troppo  ruinato 
il  dominio  ecclesiastico  dai  quatto^eci  miliooi 
che  spese  nella  guerra  Barberina,  che  i  mil^ 
ioni  di  cui  la  camera  e  debitrice  passano  cin? 
quanta,  e  che  in  somma  Sua  S^  senza  rovin- 
arsi  non  poteva  armarsi,  senza  perdersi  npa 
poteva  combattere,  anzi  che  senza  combattere 
il  nemico  poteva  rovinarlo.  Ma  vane  furono 
qpeste  e  cento  altre  piil  roassiccie  ragioni« 
havendo  troppo  amore  per  non  alontanarsi  i 
parenti  e  troppo  umore  per  il  punti^Uo  di 
Castra  Ed  un  giorno  che  lo  trovai  di  vena, 
mi  disse  queste  rormali  parole :  *  Tutti  escla- 
mano  che  sL  scameri  Castro,  a  neesuno  dice 
che  si  restituischi  Avignone :  tutti  eeponffono 
che  il  re  merita  esser  risarcito  degli  afironti 
present!  ricevuti,  e  nessuno  parla  che  si  rifkd- 
ciano  gli  strapazzi  degli  ecclesiastici,  se  fosse 
vero,  come  si  sa  non  essere  che  imperial!  *  e 
nostro  firatello  Mario  habbiamo  *  dati  gli  ordi- 
ni  a  corsi  contro  I'ambasciatore  e  potrebbe  il 
re  pretendere  soddisfattione  contro  questi  due : 
ma  come  si  entra  Castro  1  e  poi  se  Mario  e 
innocente,  come  si  ha  d'allontanare  da  noi  V  ** 
[As  to  the  present  troubles,  I  know  that  I 
have  sufficiently  extracted  the  marrow  of  the 
subject  in  my  successive  letters;  I  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  say,  that  if  the  imprudent 
pride  of  the  Chigi  made  them  fall  in  the 
ditch,  Iheir  ambitious  blundering  has  miserar 
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bly. smothered  them  in  it  They  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  that  Rome  was  the  world : 
but  the  kin^  of  France  taoffht  them,  to  their 
eoflt,  that  they  had  not  rightly  studied  geog- 
raphy. Passion  has  ^iven  rise  to  various 
idle  reports  about  the  msolence  of  Imperiali 
and  Don  Mario  in  disputing  the  immunities  of 
the  French  ambassador.  1  will  not  say  that 
they  were  innocent,  but  I  do  affirm,  that  be- 
ndes  their  ill  intentions  there  was  some  fault 
^accident,  sueh  as  not  unfrequently  adds  to 
or  takes  fW>m  the  effect  of  human  efforts, 
which  makes  them  culprits,  and  bound  to  ren- 
der punctual  satisiaction  to  the  claims  the 
king^  of  France  may  legitimately  ground  upon 
the  injuries  he  has  palpably  sustained  in  the 
person  of  his  ambassador :  and  whereas  I  was 
aware  of  this  truth,  I  was  no  less  indefatigable 
in  my  efibrts  to  mitigate  Crequi^s  irritation, 
and,  before  matters  were  pushed  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  heal  the  breach  by  negotiation.  But 
the  Chigi  had  too  many  humours  m  their  heads, 
and  too  much  obstinacy,  to  condescend  to  a 
Buitable  humiliation  towards  the  king,  whose 
bravsMloeB  they  would  not  fear,  esteeming 
them  as  mere  words,  and  no  more  lasting  than 
a  French  one-day  fairer.  His  holiness  even 
said  to  me  that  Roman  hearts  were  not  to  be 
flrightened  by  the  blusterings  of  Parisian  hob- 
bedehoys.  To  this  I  replied^  that  it  was 
sometimes  better  to  have  to  do  with  steady 
veterans,  than  with  hair-brained  boys,  who  to 
indulge  a  whim  would  venture  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  precipice ;  and  that  to  pla^r  with 
one  who  had  crotchets  in  his  head,  armies  at 
his  side,  and  millions  under  his  feet,  was  a 
bad  game  for  the  pqpes,  who  have  only  two 
fingers  raised.  I  fVequently  represented  to 
him,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  king  was  in 
earnest,  that  the  ecclesiastical  government 
was  too  ruinously  embarrassed  by  the  fourteen 
millions  spent  in  the  Barberini  war;  that  the 
debts  ofthe  treasury  exceeded  fifty  millionsand 
that  in  fine  his  holiness  could  not  arm  without 
ruining  himself^  nor  fight  without  destroying 
himself,  whereas  the  enemy  could  ruin  him 
even  without  fighting.  But  vain  were  all 
these  and  a  hundred  oi^er  more  weighty  argu- 
ments, he  having  too  much  love  for  his  rela- 
tions to  repudiate  them,  and  too  much  wilful- 
ness and  sore-feeling  about  Castro.  One  day 
when  I  found  him  m  the  vein  he  said  to  me 
these  very  words :  **  Every  body  cries  out,  that 
Castro  must  be  given  up,  but  no  one  says  that 
Avignon  must  be  restored:  every  one  de- 
clares that  the  king  deserves  compensation 
for  the  affronts  endured  by  him,  but  no  one 
says  a  word  of  recompense  for  the  insults  in- 
flicted on  the  clergy :  supposing  it  were  true, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  Imperiali 
and  our  brother  Mario  ordered  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  ambaasador,  and  that  the  king 
might  claim  satisfactionof  theee  two, — still, 
what  baa  Castro  to  do  with  the  OMtter?  and 


then  if  Mario  is  innocent,  why  dioold  he  be 
repudiated  by  us  1  ^] 

So  it  goes  on ;  a  tissue  of  self^fficient  in- 
vectives ;  full  oif  profound  contempt  ibr  tbe 
whole  ecclesiasticial  body ;  a  wholly  modern 
tone  of  feeling.  The  possibility  ofthe  Wnsxh 
making  themselves  masters  of  Rome  ia  already 
contemplated.  At  times  we  are  almost  tempt- 
ed to  doubt  whether  such  things  could  really 
have  been  read  before  the  senate.  Bat  tf  we 
reflect  that  just  then  violent  attacks  were  di- 
rected from  all  quarters  against  the  Roma  see 
(the  fiercest  satire  appeared,  e.  ^.  ••  Le  pu- 
tanisme  de  Rome,"  in  which  it  waB  said  pomt 
blank  that  the  pope  must  be  siven  a  wile  ta 
prevent  greater  evils,  and  that  the  papacy 
must  be  made  hereditary,)  and  that  this  was 
the  period  in  which  its  credit  began  generally 
to  decline,  we  shall  then  cease  to  consider 
the  thing  ao  improbable.  On  the  whole  oor 
author  had  a  very  good  knowledge  ofthe  cooit 
and  the  country:  it  is  worth  while  to  bear 
what  he  says  about  the  States  ofthe  Chnr^ 

**  Si  pal  pa  con  mano,  Tecclesiastico  dominio 
easere  totalmente  aggravate,  si  che  molti  pos- 
sessori  non  potendo  estrarre  da  i  loro  tenvni 
quanto  basti  a  pagare  le  publiche  impoaitioai 
straordinariamente  aggiunte,  trovano  di  cod- 
siglio  di  necessity  Tabbandonare  i  loro  fbodi 
e  cercare  da  paese  men  rapace  la  fbrtana  £ 
poter  vivere.  Taccio  de  datii  e  gabelle  sopn 
tutte  le  robe  comestibili,  niuna  eccettoata: 
perohe  le  taglie,  i  donativi,  i  suasidii  e  le  al- 
tre  straordinarie  anghere  che  studiosameale 
s*inventano,  sono  tali  che  eccitarebbooo  ood> 
paasione  e  stuporo  se  i  terribili  coromisnri 
che  spedisce  Roma  nelle  cittik  suddite  ooa 
supreuia  autoritii  d'inquirere,  vendere,  aspof- 
tare,  condannare,  non  eccedessero  ogni  cie- 
denza,  non  essendo  mai  mese  che  bob 
volino  stt  le  poste  ^fbni  ed  arpie  col  sop- 
ramantello  di  commissarii  o  della  labrioa  di 
S.  Pietro  o  de  le^ati  pii  o  de  apogli  o  degli 
arohivii  o  di  venticinque  altri  tribunali  Ro- 
mani:  onde  restano  martirizzate  le  bone, 
benche  esauste,  de*  sudditi  impotent!  ad  ulti- 
ma prove.  E  per6,  ae  si  pongono  da  parte 
Ferrara  e  Bologna,  con  le  quali  si  usa  quakfae 
riffuardo  e  le  quali  sono  fiivorite  della  natna 
ed  arte  di  ottimi  terreni  e  di  mercatora  indna- 
trioea,  tutte  le  altre  citt& della  Romagna, della 
Marcia,  Umbria,  Patrimonio,  Sabina  e  Terri- 
torio  di  Roroa  sono  miserabili  per  ogni  rispet- 
to :  n^  trovasi  (oh  vergogna  de  Romani  oobb- 
andanti)  in  alcuna  cittil  Parte  della  km  o 
della  seta,  non  che  de  panni  d*oro,  se  doe  o 
tre  picciole  bioccchedi  Fossombrone,  Pergola, 
Matelica,  Ca  merino  e  Noroia  n^eccettno:  a 
pure  fkctlmente  per  Tabbondanza  della  lana  e 
aeta  si  potrebbe  introdurre  ogni  vantag^vole 
mercatura.  Ma  essendo  U  dominio  ecdesiaa- 
tico  un  terrene  che  si  ha  ad  affittoy  coloroche 
lo  ndeggiano,  non  pensano  a  bonificarlo^  mt 
aolamente  a  cavame  qaella  pingoediae  cha 
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po6  sapremerseoe  maggiore  che  sia  del  pove- 
ro  campo,  che  smunto  et  arido  a  nuovi  affit^ 
tuali  non  havr&  agio  di  porgere  che  Bterilissi- 
mi  sufllragj.  £  pare  arso  Terario  pontificio  da 
un  abisso  di  voragine :  si  hebbe  per  bene  ar- 
mare  per  due  volte,  quasi  che  ii  prime  errore, 
che  coet6  due  milioni,  foaie  state  imitabile  per 
qualche  civanzo  alia  difesa  dello  state,  quando 
alle  prime  rotture  ogni  prudeoza  iusec^ava  a 
striugere  raccomodameDto  per  (aoo)  dare  pre- 
teste  a  Francia  di  chieder  peggia  Uu  calcolo, 
che  feci  nella  raozzatura  di  quattro  e  mezzo 
per  cento  che  rendevans  i  Juoghi  de  monti, 
comme  ianno  di  sette  per  cento  nella 
nostra  zecca,  ridotti  a  quattro  solamente, 
trovai  che  a  un  mezzo  *ecudo  per  cento 
in  cinquanta  milioni  effettivi  di  debito,  la 
camera,  venne  a  guadagnare  250  ro.  scudi 
di  entrata,  che  a  quattro  per  cento  fbrmarebbe 
un  capitale  di  sei  milioni  e  mezzo.** 

[It  18  palpable  that' the  ecclesiastical  realm 
is  utterly  overwhelmed  by  its  burthens,  so  that 
many  proprietors,  finding  it  impossible  to  draw 
from  their  estates  enough  to  pay  the  extraor- 
dinary impositions  of  the  state,  take  counsel 
of  necessity,  throw  up  their  possessions,  and 
go  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  less  rapa- 
cious countries.  I  say  nothing  of  the  dues 
and  customs  upon  all  eatables,  none  excepted ; 
for  the  tolls,  donatives,  subsidies,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary extortions  which  are  studiously 
invented,  are  such  as  would  excite  compassion 
and  amazement,  if  the  terrible  commissioners 
whom  Rome  sends  into  the  aforesaid  cities 
with  supreme  authority  to  inquire,  sell,  carry 
off,  and  condemn,  did  not  exceed  all  belief, 
there  never  being  a  month,  but  sees  these 
griffins  or  harpies  fly  to  their  posts  in  the  as- 
sumed form  of  commissioners  of  the  works  of 
St  Peter*s,  or  of  pious  bequests,  or  of  spogli, 
or  of  the  archives,  or  of  a  score  of  other  Roman 
boards:  hence  the  exhausted  purses  of  the 
helpless  subjects  are  tortured  to  the  last  de- 
gree. And  thus,  setting  aside  Ferrara  and 
Sologna,  which  are  treated  with  some  cor- 
sideration,  and  which  are  favoured  by  nature 
and  art  with  excellent  lands  and  with  manu- 
fiu!tures,  all  the  other  cities  of  Roma^a,  the 
March,  Umbria,  the  Patrimony,  Sdabma,  and 
the  Territorio  di  Roma  are  wretched  in  evei^ 
respect :  nor  (O !  shame  to  Roman  rulers)  is 
the  njanu&cture  of  wool  or  of  silk,  not  to 
apeak  of  cloth  of  gold,  found  in  any  town, 
two  or  three  petty  villages  of  Fossombrone, 
Pergola,  Matelica,  C^merino,  and  Norcia  ex- 
cepted ;  and  yet  from  the  abundance  of  wool 
and  silk  a  very  profitable  trade  might  be 
created.  But  the  ecclesiastical  territory  is 
an  estate  leased  out  to  tenants  who  do  not 
think  of  improving  it,  but  only  of  squeezing 
the  most  they  can  out  of  the  ill-1'ated  soil, 
which,  worked  out  of  all  heart,  will  have 
nothing  but  the  most  barren  returns  to  offer 
to  new  tenants.  The  papal  treasury  too  seems 


a  bottomless  pit :  it  was  thought  right  to  take 
up  arras  twice ;  as  if  the  first  error,  which 
cost  two  millions,  was  to  be  imitated  for  any 
advantage  it  promised  in  defence  of  the  state, 
whereas  iipon  the  first  breach  every  conside- 
ration of  prudence  demanded  that  an  ac- 
commodation should  be  at  once  concluded,  to 
avoid  giving  France  a  pretext  for  insisting 
on  less  favourable  terms.  By  a  calculation  I 
made  of  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
luogbi  di  monti  from  four  and  a  half  per  cent 
(they  pay  seven  per  cent  in  our  mint)  to  four, 
I  found  that  at  half  a  scudo  per  cent  on  fifty 
millions  of  debt  the  treasury  gained  250 
thousand  yearly,  which  at  four  per  cent  would 
form  a  capital  of  six  mUlions  and  a  half.] 

135.  Vita  di  Alessandro  VIL  Ckm  la  des- 
crizione  deUe  sue  adherenze  e  govemo, 
1666.  [Life  of  Alexander  VII.  With  a 
description  of  his  adherents  and  his  go- 
vernment] 

This  is  not  a  bio^phy,  at  least  not  such 
an  one  as  Pallavicini  wrote,  but  a  general 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  pope,  in 
the  light  in  which  they  were  regarded  in 
Rome,  composed  by  a  well-informed  and  on 
the  whole  a  well-meaning  contemporary. 

**  Egli  e,"  it  says  of  the  pope,  '*  veramente 
d^animo  pio,  religiose,  divoto,  e  vorebbe  ope- 
rare  miracoli  per  conservatione  del  christian- 

eaimo: ma  e  pigro,  timido,  irresolute, 

e  molte  volte  mal  opera  per  non  operare." 

SHe  is  of  a  truly  pious  mind,  religious  and 
evout,  and  would  fain  work  miracles  for  the 

preservation  of  Christianity but  he 

IS  sluggish,  timid,  irresolute,  and  sometimes 
works  amiss  to  avoid  working.]  He  denounced 
nepotism  at  first,  and  afterwards  carried  it  to 
the  highest  pitch.  All  financial  matters  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  nephews ; — they  enriched 
themselves  very  much; — the  quarrels  with 
Crequi  were  to  be  imputed  entirely  to  them ; 
the  pope  reserved  only  foreign  aflkirs  to  him- 
self. But  he  paid  too  little  attention  to  them. 
He  held  literary  meetings  at  home  that  took 
up  much  of  his  time :  in  the  evening  Rospi* 

fliosi  spent  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him, 
n  fact  matters  went  on  but  very  indifferently. 
The  pope  gave  his  answers  in  general  terms, 
while  yet  there  was  no  minister  to  whom 
parties  could  address  themselves. 

The  conclusion  is  not  very  cheering.  The 
author  sums  up  in  these  words:  **L'ambi- 
tione,  Tavaritia  et  il  lusso  dominano  ii  pa* 
lazzo:  e  pure  la  piet^  la  bont^  et  il  zelo 
dominano  Alessandro  VIL*'  [Ambition,  ava- 
rice, and  luxury  sway  the  palace ;  yet  piety, 
goodness,  and  zeal  sway  Alexander  VIL] 

136.  Relatione  di  Roma  di  Oiacomo  Quinm 
Kr.  1667(8)  23  Febr.— [Report  on  Rome 
by  Giacomo  QnirinL] 

Giaoomo  Quirini  passed  three  years  and  a 
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half  at  the  coart  of  Alexander  VII.,  and 
was  afterwards  accredited  for  a  whilfe  to  Cle- 
ment IX.:  his  report  compriaea  this  whole 
period. 

He  first  describes  the  last  yeais  of  Alex- 
ander VI!.,  not  indeed  with  the  animosity  of 
his  predecessors,  but  essentially  to  the  same 
purpose.* 

"In  42  roesi  che  servii  Alessandro  VII, 
conohbi  esservi  il  solo  nome  del  pontefice,  ma 
non  Tuso  del  pontificato,  datosi  quel  capo  alia 
quiete  deir  aniroo,  al  solo  pensiere  di  vivere, 
e  con  severo  divieto  ripndiato  il  negotio,  sce- 
mate  tutte  quelle  virti!k  che  da  cardinale  pres- 
tantemente  teneva  con  vivacity  di  spirito, 
inge^no  nel  distingfuere,  prontezza  nei  partiti, 
disinvoltura  nel  risolvere  e  facility  supra- 
jrrande  dell*  espriraersi."  He  depicts  the 
abuses  of  nepotism.  He  predicts  mischief 
'from  the  building  of  the  colonnades  of  St. 
Peter*s,  the  blame  of  which  is  imputed  to  the 
cavalier  Bernini : — **  render^  per  seropre  disa- 
hitata  la  cittii  Leonina,  spianate  le  case, 
moltiplicate  Tacque  delle  fontane,  scemati  i 
fbochi :  cagiona  in  consegnenza  la  mal'  aria.*' 
[It  will  forever  depopulate  the  Leonine  city, 
cause  the  houses  to  be  levelled,  the  water- 
works to  be  increased,  hearths  to  be  dimin- 
ished in  number :  malaria  will  be  the  result] 
He  relates  the  abuses  of  pensions  and  places 
with  special  reference  to  Venice,  from  which 
every  year  the  sum  of  100,000  ducats  found 
its  way  to  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Alexander  VII.  was,  on  his  side,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  cardinals ;  he  complained 
that  they  sided  with  the  temporal  princes, 
^even  in  the  affair  of  Castro,  and  that  they 
would  not  even  give  him  good  advice :  "  Si 
'lagnava  non  esser  dottrina  e  virtit  sodisfacente 
in  quei  porporati,  non  arricordando  mai  ripi- 
eghi  0  partiti  che  prima  lui  non  li  sapesse.'* 
There  was  an  universal  degeneracy. 

The  conclave  was  overruled  through  Chigi*s 
concessions  to  the  Squad  rone  volante.  It 
proved  afterwards,  however,  that  Chigi  had 
done  well  in  this:  to  these  concessions  he 
owed  it  that  Clement  IX.  granted  him  some 
share  in  the  government 

Quirini  describes  Clement  IX.  as  weak  and 
burtbened  with  diseases,  but  firm,  nay  obsti- 
iiate  in  his  opinion :  he  sometimes  forbade  his 
ministers  to  revert  to  a  subject  on  which  he 
liad  once  made  up  his  mind.  A  musician  of 
Pistoja,  of  the  name  of  Atto,  well  known  in 
"Venice,  was  admitted  to  confidential  inter- 
course with  him.  Quirini  characterises  as 
lieroic  his  determination  to  make  some  re- 
mission of  the  taxes.  **  Mostrd  eroica  piet&, 
levando  due  giulj  di  gabella  di  macinato  dei 
ittbjatelli,  privandosi  2  milioni  di  scudi.** 

He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  family  of  Cle- 
ment IX.,  particularly  cardinal  Rcwpigliosi, 
whom  he  thus  describes. 

•  See  page  343. 


gHNno 
partenza  seguisse  la  promotione,  restaiido  al 
cardinalato  promosso  Tabate  Rospi^lioai  in  eCi 
di  98  anni  finiti,  ci6  non  ostante,  avendolo  per 
due  volte  conosciuto  in  Spagna  e  trattati^  m 
Roma  con  negotii  diversi  come  coppiere  del 
cardinal  Chiiri,  P2?^  ^^^^  distinta  co^itiooe 
riferire  all*  EB  VV  che  il  papa  parlai^  meeo 
frequentemente  nolle  audienze  e  lasciandoai 
con  giustizia  rapire  lo  considerava  per  caoto 
ministro,  e  per  consentimento  comone  fh 
attribuiva  merito  e  lode :  et  in  qaesto  crno 
che    moralmente    non  si    poesa    ingannare, 
perche  niun  nipote  di  papa  d  comparso  in 
teatro  pit  informato  di  lui,  mentre  in  oorte 
cattolica  fu  sempre  a  parte  della  Innga  nno- 
ciatura  del  zio.    Nella  secretaria  di  stato  in 
Roma  era  Tunico  direttore,  formando  ledere 
e  risposte  negli  aflari  de'  principL     Insofti 
poi  Ji  turbini  per  le  pessime  risolatiool  eon 
i'ambasciatore  Crechi  fu  prima  espedito  a  S. 
Quirico  e  poi  a  Livomo,  con  intentione  pit 
tosto  di  portar  le  lusinghe  di  palazzo  che  di 
soddisfare  Tambasciator  duca:  et  aggiuatatp 
in  fine  il  nejrotio  fu  nella  legatione  di  Chigi 
spedito  in  Francia  a  consultare  le  fbrmaliti 
del  trattamento:  e  ritomato  in   Roma  col 
titolo  d'intemuncio  paasd  in  Fiandra:  et  as- 
sunto  al  pontificato  papa  Clemente  crede  ogb 
la  speranza  e  con  Topinione  di  poter  concilaie 
le  difierenze  conservando  nello  stesao  tempo 
gli  omamenti  della  pace  e  rimnovere  i  peri- 
coH  della  guerra,  dove  gli'espedi  la  plenipcK 
tenza  per  aggiustare  i  dispareri  vertenti  tia  le 
corone.      Nelli   di  cui  viagei  et  impieghi 
siccome  nei  primi  giomi  profuse  con  grank 
generositJk  molt'  oro:   cosi,  cadnto  niortal- 
mente  infermo  in  Susa,  convenne  con  prodi- 
gality dispensare  infinito  contante,  a  aegao 
che  140  m.  scudi  ne  risente  d'aggravjo  la 
camera  apostolica.    Nel  resto  il  natorale  soo 
d  melanconico :  uomo  di  poche  parole  e  riti- 
rato  in  se  stesso :  et  in  tanti  anni  di  canveraa- 
tioni  e  d*anticamera  si  dimostrd  con  tatti  in- 
difl^rente,  non  palesando  sviscerata  amicitia 
o  confidenza  con  alcuno,  easendo  pit.  tosto 
misurato  che  sostenuto  nei  discord :  et  hora  a 
causa  del  patimento  sofllbrto  rests  per  qualche 
memento  predominate  da  certa  fissatione  de* 
pensieri,  e  tende  nel  negotio,  nolle  visite  c 
neir  agitation  della  corte  s*applica  e  diver- 
tisca:  con  tutto  cio  dirige  Ja  scretarta  £ 
stato  il  card>  Azzolini  sottoscrivendo  lo  ateeeo 
card^^  gli  ordini  alle  le^tioni  non  mene  che 
alle  nunciature  de*  prmcipL    Sin  qui  resta 
poi  dalla  beneficenza  del  papa  proveduto  di 
30  m.  scudi  di  pensioni  e  badie  che  teneva  9 
pontefice,  di  quattro  mila  scudi  per  la  morto 
del  cardi<)  Palotta,  e  di  dodici  m.  scudi  della 
legatione  d*A vighohe  come  cardmal  padrone." 
[Notwithstanding  that  the    promotion    took 
place  the  day  before  my  departure,  on  which 
occasion   the  abbate  Rospi^liosi   was  made 
cardinal  in  his  39th  jear,  aim,  as  I  had  known 
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bim  twice  in  Spain,  and  bad  dealings  with 
him  at  various  tiroes  in  Rome  as  cuph^rer  to 
cardinal  Cbigi,  I  can  distinctly  relate  to  yonr 
excellencies  that  that  pope,  fi^uently  con- 
versing with  me,  spoke  with  just  warmth  of 
him  as  a  courteous  minister,  and  one  who,  by 
common  consent,  was  deserving  of  high  praise. 
And  in  this  I  thmk  it  morally  impossible  he 
can  be  mistaken;  for  no  pope*s  nephew  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage  better  informed  than 
he,  since  he  was  all  along  employed  in  his 
uncle*s  long  nunciature  at  the  Spanish  court 
He  was  sole  director  in  the  secretaiyship  of 
state  at  Rome,  dictating  all  answers  and  re- 
plies In  the  afiairs  of  foreign  princes.    When 
the  troubles  arose  in  consequence  of  the  veijr 
injudicious  measures  pursued   towards   the 
ambassador  Cr6qni,  he  was  sent  first  to  S. 
Quirico,  and  afterwards  to  Leghorn,  rather 
as  the  bearer  of  palace  flatteries,  than  with  a 
view  to  give  satisfkction  to  the  ambassador 
duke.    When  this  afianr  was  at  last  settled, 
he  was  sent  in  Chigi*s  legation  to  France,  to 
arrange  the  formalities  S^  the  treaty;  and 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  dispatched  to 
Flanders  with  the  tkle  of  internuncio.    On 
the  accession  of  pope  Clement  he  entertained 
confidential  hopes  of  preserving  peace  and 
preventing  war,  being  employed  as  plenipo- 
tentiary to  adjust  the  aifibrences  between  the 
two  crowns.    In  his  journeys  and  employ- 
ments he  scattered  gold  with  lavish  genero- 
sity; and  on  being  seized  with  a  deadly 
illness  at  SKisa,  he  bought  proper  prodigally 
to  expend  a  vast  amount,  so  that  the  apostolip 
treasury  sufiered  to  the  amount  of  140,000 
-soudi.    His  character  is  melancholy :  he  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  retired  within  him- 
self; and  during  so  many  years  of  intercourse 
mnd  ante-chamber  commerce,  he  has  shown 
•himself  indifierent  to  all,  never  manifesting 
any  cordial  or  confidential  firienddiip  for  any 
one,  and  has  always  been  rather  measured 
than  bold  in  his  discourse.    At  present,  in 
coi^sequence  of  the  sufibrinffs  he  has  endured, 
there  are  moments  when  he  labours  under  a 
certain  stagnation  of  thought,  and  then  he 
.plunges    into  business,  and  endeavours   to 
mmose  himself  with  visits  and  the  bustle  of 
-the  court    In  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
secretaryship  of  state  is  directed  by  cardinal 
Azzolini,  who  signs  the  orders  to  the  lega- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  nunciatures  at  Uie 
icourts  of  princes.     Up  to  this  time  he  has 
been  provided  by  the  pope's  beneficence  with 
pensions  and  abbeys,  formerly  held  by  the 
pope,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  scudi; 
he  has  derived  four  thousand  s^udi  fVom  the 
death  of  cardinal  Palotta,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand scudi  from  the  legation  of  Avignon,  as 
cardinal  padrone] 


[Report  to  the  king  of  Franee  on  the 
court  of  Rome,  by  monsieur  de  Charme.] 

A  report  which  has  been  printed  both  in 
French  and  Italian,  but  which  (and  perhaps 
this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  was  printed) 
contains  very  little  of  importance. 

The  disorders  of  the  apostolic  camera  are 
here  also  set  forth,  and  it  is  remarked  how 
little  they  were  remedied  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Clement  IX.  on  his  nephews; 
how  little,  too,  was  the  efiiciency  of  .any  con- 
gregation, and  how  a  general  bankruptoy 
was  to  be  feared. 

6rimani*s  remarks  on  the  dearth  of  able 
men,  the  good  intentions,  but  little  energy, 
of  Rospigfiosi,  and  the  state  of  the  prelature 
and  the  country  are  here  confirmed. 

There  are  editions  of  this  work  in  which 
several  things  have  been  taken  unaltered  from 
GrimanL 

I  rather  doubt,  however,  that  this  work 
was  the  production  of  a  French  ambassador; 
if  so,  its  author  must  have  been  the  duke  de 
Chaulnes,  whom  we  find  mentioned  in  the 
*'  Negotiations  relatives  k  la  succession  d'Es- 
pagne,  II."  p.  579,  as  ambassador  to  Rome : 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  work  of  a  cotemporary 
who  was  not  uninformed. 

138.  Relatione  deUa  corte  di  Roma  del  sig^ 
Antonio  Orimanh  ambascialore  delta  re^ 
publica  di  Venetia  in  Roma  durante  H 
pontfjicato  di  Clemente  IX.  1670k  [Re- 
port on  the  court  of  Rome  by  Signer 
Antonio  Grimani,  ambassador  fix)m  the 
republic  of  Venice  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  IX.] 


187.  Relatione  delta  oorte  di  Roma  at  re 
ckrigtitmitiimo  dot  8^  di  Ckarme  1600.  i 


Quirini  expressed  hhnself  somewhat  dubi- 
ously as  to  the  virtues  olf  Clement  IX.  The 
experience  people  had  had  of  Alexander  VII. 
might  have  made  him  cautioua  On  the 
the  other  hand,  Crimani  bursts  out  into  un>- 
bounded  eulogy,  at  least  as  regards  the  pope's 
moral  qualities.  ''Veramente  la  mansueto* 
dine,  la  modestia,  la  piacevolezza,  la  modera*> 
tione,  la  clemenza,  la  candidezza  deir  animo, 
la  purity  della  conscienza  sono  doti  sue  par^ 
ticokri."  [In  truth,  genUeness,  modesty, 
amiability,  moderation,  clemency,  candeuv, 
and  punty  of  conscience  are  his  special 
gifts.]  He  dechires  he  never  knew  a  better 
man. 

He  first  elates  the  moderation  displayed 
by  Clement  in  providing  for  his  nephewa  U 
appears,  however,  that  there  were  objections 
alleged  on  Uiis  head  in  Rome.  Grimani 
even  thought  that  the  Pistojese  would  re* 
venge  themselves  at  some  fiitnre  time  on  the 
nephews  for  the  Unexpected  repulse  they  had 
receited. 

This  much  however,  is  certain,  that  Ck^ 
mest  made  no  serious  effprts  to  reform  other 
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tbuaes:  the  cry  was  mxm^  that  if  another 
Siztus  V.  did  not  ariae,  the  papacy  was  in 
danger  of  utter  ruin. 

Griroani  enumerates  the  most  prominent 
evils:  the  sale  of  offices,  whence  resulted 
the  dearth  of  able  men ;  bad  financial  econo- 
my ;  above  all  the  neglect  of  the  monka  ^  Al 
presente  i  religiosi  sono  tenuti  in  un  concetto 
si  vile  che  da  per  loro  si  allontanano  di  com- 
parir  nella  corte  per  non  ricevere  afironti  da* 
cortigiani  piili  infimL  Le  porpore  e  vescovadi 
si  tengono  vilipesi  sn  le  sptAle  de*  religiosi,  e 
jielle  concorrenze  un  pretuccio  ifnorante  e 
vitioso  ottenari  il  premio  sopra  u  religioso 
dotto  e  da  bene.  I  nipoti  non  cnrano  de' 
religiosi :  perche  non  possono  da  questi  esser 
corteggiati  come  da'  pretL  Se  si  parla  di 
aggravj,  i  monaster)  sono  i  primi :  se  di  ri- 
ibrma,  non  si  parla  di  preti,  ma  di  religiosL 
In  somma,  si  toglie  a&tto  ad  ogni  uno  la 
volontji  di  stadiare  e  la  cura  di  defender  la 
chiesa  dalle  false  opinioni  che  vanno  semi- 
nando  i  nemici  di  roma :  de'  quali  moltipli- 
candosi  giomalmente  il  nuroero,  e  deterio- 
randosi  quelle  de'  religiosi  dotti  et  esemplari, 
potrebbe  in  breve  sonrime  non  poco  detjri- 
mento  la  corte.  Onde  al  mio  credere  fareb* 
bono  bene  i  pontefici  di  pi^ocurar  di  rimettere 
i  regolari  rel  pristine  posto  di  stima,  parteci- 
pandoli  di  quando  in  quando  cariche  e  dignity, 
tanto  piili  ch'essendo  grande  il  numero  possono 
sceffliere  i  sog^tti  a  loro  piacere:  e  cod 
nelle  religioni  vi  entrarebbono  huomini  emi- 
nenti,  dove  che  tengono  a  vile  ho^idi  di 
coprirsi  le  spalle  d'un  cappucino  i  piu  falliti 
mercanti,  ne  si  veggono  entrar  ne'  monasterj 
che  gente  mecanica."  [The  regular  clergy 
are  at  present  held  in  such  contempt  that 
they  are  loath  to  appear  at  court,  that  they 
may  not  be  insulted  by  the  lowest  courtiers. 
It  seems  to  be  considered  that  the  purple  and 
and  the  episcopal  robes  would  be  disgraced  if 
pot  on  the  shoulders  of  monks  and  friars ;  and 
m  all  competitions,  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
fellow,  if  he  be  a  priest,  will  carry  off  the 
prize  in  preference  to  a  learned  and  worthy 
member  of  a  relijpfious  order.  The  nephews 
have  no  regard  mr  monks,  because  they  do 
not  pay  them  court  as  the  priests  do.  If  bur- 
thens are  to  be  imposed,  the  monasteries  are 
the  first  to  be  visited  with  them;  if  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  be  entertained,  the  priests  are 
never  talked  of,  but  the  monks.  In  fine,  all 
love  for  study,  and  care  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  are  effectually  smothered  by  the  false 
ideas  sown  by  the  enemies  of  Rome :  those 
enemies  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  whilst 
that  of  learned  and  exemplary  monks  dimi- 
nishes, the  court  may  soon  suffer  no  little 
detriment  Wherefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
popes  would  do  well  to  endeavour  to  restore 
the  re^lar  clergy  to  their  former  credit,  by 
bestowmg  employments  and  dignities  on  them 
tirom  time  to  time,  the  more  because  there 


being  a  great  nnmber  of  tliem,  selediaBi 
might  be  made  from  them  at  pleaflore.  In 
this  way  men  of  eminence  would  be  induced 
to  enter  the  orders,  whereas,  now-a-days,  the 
most  broken  traders  scorn  to  cover  their 
shoulders  with  the  hood,  and  none  but  handi- 
craftsmen will  enter  the  monasteries.]  Bot, 
unfortunately,  no  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  was  to  be  expected  from  CleoKot 
IX. :  he  was  fiir  too  lukewarm,  of  too  easy  a 
temper. 

Afler  the  description  of  the  pope,  the  am- 
bassador passes  on  to  his  nearest  kindred. 
First  he  speaks  of  cardinal  Rospigliosi,  of 
whom  it  was  hoped  **  quod  esset  redempUnm 
Israel."  He  points  out  why  this  hope  had 
been  disappointed.  ^  Tre  cose  per  mio  cre- 
dere sono  quelle  che  fanno  camminar  eol 
piede  di  piombo  il  cardinal  predetto,  accosato 
di  lentezza  di  genio  e  di  mancanza  d'applica- 
tione.  La  prima  d  il  jrran  desideno  di  voler 
far  bene  ogni  cosa  e  di  dar  gusto  a  totto  fl 
mondo,  cosa  che  difficilmeote  pu6  riuscire  ad 
un'  huomo  che  non  d  assoluto  padrone.  Ia 
seconda  d  che  la  sua  volenti  viene  imbrig- 
liata  e  trattenuta  dal  papa,  il  quale,  se  bene 
ama  e  considera  non  amore  estraordinario 
questo  nipote,  gode  per6  di  fare  il  tutto  a  soo 
mode :  onde  dubioso  il  Rospigliosi  d'incontrar 
nelle  sue  risolutioni  le  negative  dell  papa  e 
dair  altra  parte  volendo  sodisfare  grinteres- 
sati,  fugge  le  occasioni  di  concludere  cost 
alcuna.  £  finalmente  gli  noce  ancora  la 
capacity  del  proprio  intendimento,  particobr- 
mente  in  quelle  cose  che  dipeudono  da  Ini: 
poiche  ablxmdando,  come  si  d  detto,  di  ri- 
pieghi  capaci  da  sostenere  il  posto  di  nipote, 
da  si  gran  copia  nasce  la  gran  penuria  nelle 
risolutioni,  perdendo  la  maggior  parte  dell' 
bore  piili  pretiose  a  meditare  e  crtveliare  le 
mater ie,  et  intanto  che  si  medita  e  criveUa 
il  modo  da  eligere  senza  mancare  le  piii 
adequate,  il  tempo  vola  e  le  accasioai  fug- 
gono."  [There  are  three  thiofrs  in  my 
opinion  that  make  the  aforesaid  cardinu 
leaden-paced,  accused  as  he  isof  sloggiahnesi 
of  mind  and  want  of  application.  ?he  first 
is  his  great  desire  of  doing  every  thing  well, 
and  pleasing  everybody, — a  thing  which  no 
roan  can  very  readily  accomplish  who  is  not 
absolute  master.  The  second  is,  that  his  will 
is  bridled  and  retarded  by  the  pope,  who^ 
though  he  regards  his  nephew  with  extraor* 
dinary  affection,  is  fond,  for  all  that,  of  doing 
everything  in  his  own  way :  the  conseqaenoe 
is,  that  Rospigliosi,  fearful  of  having  his 
resolutions  met  by  the  pope's  veto,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  wishing  to  satisfy  partiea 
interested,  shuns  occasion  to  adopt  any  con- 
clusion. Lastly,  the  veiy  power  of  his  own 
understanding  is  prejudicial  to  him,  especially 
in  those  matters  which  depend  on  niiii9el£ 
For  whereas  he  abounds,  as  I  have  said,  in 
expedients  adapted  for  maintaining  the  post 
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of  nephew,  a  great  practical  penury  springs 
from  this  mental  abundance,  the  most  valu- 
able  time  being  for  the  most  part  consumed 
in  pondering  and  sifting  his  subject;  and 
while  he  is  doing  this,  and  striving  not  to 
miss  one  grain,  time  rolls  on,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity slips  away.]  The  justice,  however, 
must  not  be  denied  him  of  admitting  that  he 
had  not  enriched  himself;  **  havendo  trascu- 
rato  molte  occasioni  d'arricchirsi,  e  Thavrebbe 
poesulo  fare  senza  scrupolo  e  con  buona 
coecienza**  [but  had  let  slip  many  opportuni- 
ties, when  he  might  have  done  so  without 
scruple,  and  with  a  clear  conscience.]  It  was 
thought,  indeed,  that  Rospi^liosi  favoured 
Chigi,  particularly  with  a  view  to  himself 
becoming  pope  one  day  through  his  aid.  The 
cunbossador  confutes  this  opinion. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  character  and 
tone  of  thought  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinal 
padrone  were  reflected  m  the  •  subordinate 
members  of  the  court  They  were  not  with- 
out good  intentions  and  capacity,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another  the^  could  give  no  practical 
proof  of  them.  **  Di  due  ministri  si  serve 
particolarmente  il  cardinale  nelle  cose  che 
corrono  alia  giomata.  L'uno  o  monsignore 
AgQstini,huomoprudente  e  divita  esemplare, 
che  pu6  dirsi  di  lui  come  di  Giobbe  Vir 
simplex  et  timens  deuin,  ma  del  resto  lento, 
lnn|^  e  irresoluto  e  tanto  inclinato  a  voler 
far  Dene  che  fk  poco  per  lo  dubbio  di  non  fiir 
male :  onde  con  questa  natura  ha  saputo  dare 
cosi  bene  nell'  humore  del  padrone  che  lo 
decanta  per  un*  oracolo  e  lo  stima  il  principal 
minbtro  della  corte,  benche  quelli  che  con- 
tinuamente  lo  sentono  nelle  congregationi, 
ne  fanno  altro  concetto,  e  lo  confessano  bene 
per  un  soggetto  mediocre,  ma  non  piil  oltre, 
e  della  stessa  opinione  ^  anfcora  il  papa. 
L*altro  ^  monsT  Fiani,  a  cui  fu  dato  il  carico 
di  segretario  della  consulta,  officio  verainente 
che  ricerca  gran  confidenza  col  card^  padrone: 
onde  con  ragione  Rospigliosi  scelse  questo 
huomo  che  conosce  il  dovere  dell'  amicitia  e 
che  in  efietto  non  pud  desiderarsi  maggior 
capacity  nel  governo,  tuttavia  inhabile  quasi 
di  esercitare  il  suo  officio  per  esser  podagroso  e 
infermo,  prolongando  per  questo  ogni  coea  con 
gran  rammarico  della  corte,  dalla  quale  vien 
poco  accettato,  tanto  piili  che  si  e  vociferato 
haver  le  mani  inclinate  a  ricever  presenti,  ma 
per  me  credo  che  questa  sia  una  vera  malignity 
di  dettatorL*" 

[The  cardinal  particularly  employs  two 
ministers  in  the  current  matters  of  the  day. 
Thd  one  is  monsignor  Agustini,  a  sensible 
man  and  of  exemp&ry  life,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  as  of  Job  "  Vir  simplex  at  timens 
Deum,'*  but  on  the  other  hand  slow,  procras- 
tinating, and  irresolute,  and  so  poss^sed  by 
the  desire  to  do  well,  that  he  does  nothing 
lor  fear  of  doing  ill.  With  such  a  character 
he  acootda  so  well  with  hia  patron's  humour, 


that  the  latter  cries  him  up  for  an  oracle,  and 
esteems  him  the  principal  member  of  the 
court :  though  those  who  hear  him  constantly 
in  the  congregations  are  of  a  diflerent  way 
of  thinking,  owning  him  indeed  to  be  a  man 
of  middling  ability,  but  nothing  more:  which 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  pope.  The  other  iff 
monsignor  Frani,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  secretaryship  of  the  consulta,  an  office 
which  really  requires  great  trust  on  the  part 
of  the  cardinal  padrone.  Rospigliosi  has 
therefore  rightly  selected  his  man,  who  knows 
what  is  due  to  nriendship,  and  who  really  has 
all  the  capacity  that  can  be  desired  fbr 
government,  though  almost  unfitted  fbr  dis- 
charging his  functions,  being  gouty  and  in-' 
firm ;  so  that  he  protracts  everything,  to  the 
j^reat  annoyance  of  the  court  with  which  he 
18  not  much  in  favour,  the  more  so  as  he  is' 
reported  to  have  a  ready  hand  to  receive  pre-' 
seots:  but  fbr  my  part  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
malicious  calumny.] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  further 
details  respecting  the  papal  fiimily,  since  it 
never  attained  to  any  influence.  The  pope't 
brother,  Don  Camillo  Rospigliosi,  woula  have 
deserved,  as  our  author  says,  to  have  been 
canonised  in  his  lifetime,  had  such  been  the 
custom.  He  had  &ve  sons,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, only  two  need  be  named :  the  second, 
Don  Tommaso,  who  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  promoting  the  manufactures  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states;  and  the  youngest, 
Giambattista — '<giovine  di  bellissimo  aspetto 
e  d'un  cervello  acuto  e  penetrante"  [a  very 
comely  youth  of  acute  mtellect] — who  was 
married  to  a  Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  and  fbunded 
the  house  of  Rospigliosi  It  is  enough  to 
give  merely  a  general  description  of  the  new 
relations  entered  into  by  these  nephews. 
*'Fra  tutti  li  pontefici  che  sono  stati  nel 
Vaticano,  non  se  ne  ^  fbrse  veduto  mai  alcuno 
pill  politico  e  piil  pmdente  nel  mantenersi 
con  i  suoi  parenti  come  fece  Clemente  IX.,  il 
quale  ^eva  di  esser  con  loro,  ma  non  gik 
di  darsi  in  preda  di  loro :  anzi  quanto  piti  li 
mostrava  se^ni  di  affetto  e  di  ottima  volenti 
tanto  mag'^iormente  li  teneva  indietro  senxa' 
partecipaHi  in  mode  alcuno  i  segreti  de'  suoi 
pensieri.  Alia  buona  intentione  del  papa  di 
torre  via  dalla  chiesa  lo  scandolo  ifetrodotto 
da  lungo  tempo  modiante  la  communicatione 
di  quasi  tutta  Tautorit^  del  Vaticano  che  i 
pontefici  hanno  costumato  di  partecipare  ai 
loro  nipoti,  d  andata  congiunta  la  bonti  del 
nipotismo:  perche  si  pu6  dire  con  buona 
ragione  che  ami  in  Roma  si  sono  veduti  pa- 
renti da  papa  pii^  modesti,  piti  humili,  piil 
caritativi  emenodisinteresaatide'  Rospigliosi^ 
e  quel  che  pid  importa,  tutti  dotati  d'una 
stessa  bootii  e  modesUa,  che  perd  sarebbe 
state  un  disumanarsi  di  lasciarli  d'amare: 
anzi  si  pud  dire  giustamente  che  il  papa  dob 
li  am6  mai  quanto  sarebbe   neceasaho  al 
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merito  delle  loro  ottime  quality  havendoli 
tenuti  piili  tosto  come  stranieri  che  come 
parent!  per  non  comanicare  con  essi  loro 
alcana  cosa  di  conseguenza:  con  che  si 
rendeva  infelice,  mentre  dair  una  parte  si 
privava  volontariamente  della  sodisfattione 
Becessaria  a'  principi  di  sfogarsi  con  i  con- 
giuntiy  e  dall'  altra  ai  vedeva  privo  di  potersi 
aprire  con  i  domestici,  che  per  k>  piu  erano 
gente  idiota  e  di  spirito  ben  mediocre.  Si 
crede  che  il  papa  non  cob  Ada  le  coae  piil 
importanti  della  corte  ehe  colla  persona  del 
cardi  Chigi,  il  quale  oome  astuto  et  accorto  ha 
saputo  benissimo  guadagnarsi  il  suo  affetto." 

[Of  all  the  popes  who  have  been  seated  in 
the  Vatican,  never  perhaps  was  there  one 
more  politic  and  prudent  in  his  bearing  to- 
wards his  relations  than  Clejnent  IX.;  he 
•njoyed  their  society,  but  never  let  them  get 
the  upper  hand  of  him:  nay,  the  more  he 
lavished  his  afl^tion  upon  them,  the  more  he 
kept  them  back  and  never  suffered  them  in 
a|iy  wise  to  participate  in  his  secret  thouffbts. 
With  the  pope*s  laudable  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  scandal  km^  introduced  into  the 
church,  by  the  delegation  of  almost  th^  whole 
iwtbority  of  the  Vatican,  were  joined  all 
the  good  points  of  nepotism :  for  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  never  were  there  seen  in  Rome 
%  pope*s  relations  more  modest,  humble, 
charitable,  and  disinterested,  than  the  Ros- 
pigliosi,  and,  what  is  more  important,  all 
^JMowed  with  such  goodne^  and  modesty 
tiftat  it  would  be  coni^ung  one's  self  not  hu- 
man  to  avoid  loving  them :  it  may  therefore 
be  said  that  the  pope  never  loved  them  as 
tjbeir  excellent  qualities  deserved,  treating 
them  rather  as  strangers  than  as  relations,  in 
never  imparting  to  them  any  thing  of  conse- 
qoeace.  He  made  himself  unhappy  by  this, 
on  the  one  hand  voluntarily  depriving  himself 
of  the  enjoyment,  necessary  to  sovereigns,  of 
unbosoming  themselves  to  their  kindred; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  he  was  debarred 
ftom  the  possibility  of  unburthening  himself 
to  those  of  his  household,  who  were  for  the 
ipoet  part  simple  folks  and  persons  of  very 
ordinary  capacity.  It  is  thought  that  the 
pope  never  confides  the  more  important  mat^ 
ters  of  the  court  to  any  one  but  cardinal  Chi- 
gi,  who,  ^ing  astute  and  skilful,  has  known 
very  well  how  to  win  his  good-will.] 

There  (bllows  a  description  of  the  cardinals, 
tBd  of  the  ambassadors  who  resided  at  the 
eourt  But  the  individuals  are  too  insignifi- 
faat,  and  the  interests  discussed  are  too  tran- 
•iept,  to  allow  of  our  dwelling  upon  them. 

^  RilatumedaUottato  delU  cose  di  Roma 
del  mete  di  SeU.  1670*  (Alt  9  leaves.) 
[Report  on  the  state  of  Roman  affiuis  in 
ihe  month  of  September  1670.] 

^  Beside  the  Venetitn  leports,  and  those 


to  be  French,  there  are  Spuush 
also :  undoubtedly  this  report  was  drawn  up 
for  Spain.  Mention  is  maide  in  it  of  another 
which  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  this 
is  alleged  as  reason  for  omitting  certain  mat- 
ters contained  in  it  firom  the  one  before  usu 

Clement  X.:  **la  sua  natnra  e  placidai 
perohe  non  viene  alcuno  a  suoi  piedi  al  quale 
effli  non  desideri  di  fare  qualche  gratia. .... 
Va  ristrettissimo  nelle  spese  e  parciuasimo 
nel  dare  a  suoi.*'  [His  character  is  gentle: 
no  one  approaches  nis  feet  to  whom  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  some  favour. . . .  He  is  Terj 
parsimonious  in  his  expenditure,  and  Teiy 
sparinjr  of  gifts  to  his  followers.]  Cardinal 
Altieri :  **  opera  tutto  da  se,  e  poca  influenza 
riceve  da  altrL  Soao  secoli  che  non  ai  ^ 
veduto  an  nepote  di  pontefice  nd  di  i  _ 
autoritji  nd  d^abilitlL  ed  integrity*'  [He  < 
everything  of  himself  and  is  very  liUle  influ- 
enced by  ^era.  For  sfes  there  has  not  been 
seen  a  pope's  nephew  of  greater  weight,  or  of 
greater  ability  and  integrity.]  We  perceive 
that  under  this  reign,  too,  most  of  the  public 
functionaries  had  ^n  left  unchanged. 

But  the  most  important  matter  related  hf 
this  author  is  the  division  in  the  court.  Chigv 
Barberini,  and  Rospigliosi  were  most  closed 
connected  with  AltierL  The  ^wntsii  am- 
bassador had,  above  all,  contributed  to  this* 
Opposed  to  these  allies  were  the  Squadronisl^ 
that  is,  the  cardinals  of  Innocent's  creation,  who 
had  had  so  much  influence  in  the  last  papal 
election,  and  who  under  the  two  former  reigns 
had  carried  their  friends  into  office.  To  &is  ' 
party  belonged  Omodei,  Ottoboni,  Impmali, 
Borromeo,  and  Azzolina  The  queen  cSf  Swe- 
den entered  with  great  warmth  into  the 
disputes  of  these  two  factions.  We  know 
how  highly  she  esteemed  Azzolina  In  this 
report  ^e  is  called  his  faithful  servant,  and 
she  is  charged  with  a  thousand  intriguiea  in 
favour  of  the  Squadron  ista 

140.  3feniorie  per  de$crivere  la  vita  di  CZe* 
merUe  X  Pontefice  Maenmo^  da  Carta 
Cartari  Orvietano,  decano  degh  avw>- 
cati  cannsioriali  e  prefetto  deWarckimo 
apostolico  di  casteUo  S.  Angdo  di  Roma. 
(Alt  211  pages.)  [Memoirs  towards  a 
life  of  Clement  X.  collected  by  Carlo 
Cartari  Orvietano,  dean  of  the  cooaiato- 
rial  advocates,  and  prefect  of  the  apoaior 
lie  archives  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  in 
Rome.] 

Composed  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  pope,  and  finished  in  Oct  1676;  the 
author  expressly  binds  hiniself  to  avoid  all 
flfOtery  and  to  speak  the  simple  truth.  **  Da 
questi  fbgli  eaik  I'adulatione,  mia  nenuc% 
irreconciliabile,  afl^to  sbandiU,  alia  sola  ve- 
rity Candida  e  pura  attenendomL"  According 
to  tb9  aathor'a  intent^  it  is  ^  only  coliec- 
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tioii  to  be  iwed  al  a  fbtore  time  by  another 
writer. 

I  At  first  it  would  seem   as  though   this 

declaration  was  ooly  the  language  of  mo- 
desty. 

The  pope^s  father,  old  Lorenzo  Altieri,  is 
admirably  described :  Cartari  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  him :  he  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  majestic  deportment,  but  modest  with* 

1  al,  as  his  very  coontenaoce  denoted.  Though 
«»ily  a  collector,  our  author  cannot  refrain 
firom  subjoining  a  concetto  in  the  style  of  his 
age ;  *"  di  altrettanto  bella  canitie  neir  ester- 

i  no  ricoperto  quanto  di  una  candidezza  di 
costumi,  di  una  rara  pietit  a  meraviglia  do- 


i  Emilio  Altieri  was  born  in  1590:  took 

!      his  doctor's  degree  in  1611 :  was  for  a  while 
in  the  studio  of  Pamfili,  who  was  after- 
i      wards  pope.    In  1024  he  went  to  Poland  with 
that  bishop  of  Nola,  Lancellotti,  whose  in- 
I      struction  has  come  down  to  u&     On  his 
return  he  was  made  bishop  of  Camerino  in 
[      place  of  his  brother  Giovan  Battista,  who  was 
I      advanced  to  the  college  of  cardinals.    It  is 
I      said,  though  Cartari  does  not  mention  the 
Ikct,  that  hmilio  himself  had  been  already  de- 
,      signed  for  the  cardinalate;  he  was  better 
I      liked  than  his  brother ;  but  he  had  the  self- 
command  to  quit  Rome  at  that  moment,  in 
,      Older  not  to  stand  in  his  brother's  wav.    In- 
j      Docent  X  sent  Emilio  as  nuncio  to  Naples, 
^      and  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  instrumental 
,      there  in  allaying  the  disturbances  excited  by 
Massaniello.    Alexander  VIL  made  him  se- 
^      cretary  of  the  congregation  de'  vescovi  e 
regolari,  a  career  which  every  one  had  found 
extremely  tedious.    It  was  not  till  his  79th 
I      year  that  he  obtained  important  promotion. 
On  the  29th  of  November  1669,  Clement 
,      nominated  him  cardinal*  but  that  pope  had  not 
,      time  even  to  give  him  the  official  hat :  Altieri 
entered  the  conclave  without  havmg  received 
it,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  1670,  he  was 
himself  elected  pope.    He  refbsed  the  dignity 
for  a  while,  he  declared  there  were  others 
more  deserving,  and  even  pointed  out  a  car- 
dinal, Brancacci,  by  name:  at  last,  however, 
he  accepted  the  supreme  anthoriQr- 

Such  was  the  advanced  age  of  the  new 
pope :  he  had  not  one  nephew ;  he  was  forced 
to  adopt  one,  to  share  the  weight  of  affiiirs 
with  him. 

**  Ritrovavasi  S.  Beatitudine  neiranno  ot- 
tantesimo  di  sua  et^ :  onde  per  questa  cagione 
e  per  imitare  i  suoi  antecessori,  quali  ben 
oonoscendo  la  pesante  mole  del  pontificate 
stimarono  necessario  di  deputare  per  proprio 
sollievo  alcuno  de'  cardinal  col  titolo  di  sopri- 
antendente  generale  dello  atato  eccleciastico, 
Bt  compiacque  a  dichiarare  Tistesso  gioi^no  a 
questa  laboriosa  carica  il  cardl  Paluzzo  Pa- 
httst  degli  Albertoni  suo  attinente,  permatan- 
^it  quel  c^nome  coll*  altro  d'Altieri*' 
76 


[. he  was  pleaaed  to  a]^x»nt  on  the 

same  day  to  this  arduous  post,  cardinal 
Paluzzo  Paluzzi  degli  Albertoni,  changing 
his  surname  at  the  same  time  for  that  3t 
AltierL] 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  transactions  of 
the  pontificate.  The  author  speaks  first  of 
those  pertaining  to  Rome  itself. 

The  arrival  of  the  envoys  of  Ferrara  and 
Bologna  to  tender  their  allegiance :— Disco- 
very of  the  monument  of  Constantino  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's :— Decoration 
of  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  with  ten  angels  in 
Carrara  marble: — Building  of  the  Altieri 
palace,  on  which  there  were  expended  about 
800,000  scudi;  which,  however,  were  not 
squandered  away,  since  they  benefited  the 
poor :— erection  of  a  second  fountain  in  the 
piazza  S.  Pietro,  which  the  pope,  however, 
did  not  live  to  see  finished : — these  are  the 
principal  points  on  which  Cartari  dwells. 
Speaking  of  the  palace,  he  describes  the 
library  also.  **  Vedesi  in  sito  quasi  il  piii  alto 
elevate  del  medesimo  palazzo  un  vaso  per 
libraria,  altretanto  capace  quanto  vago  per 
la  veduta  del  la  citti  e  della  campagna,  in 
maestoso  scanzie  riempite  della  generositik 
del  cardl  Altieri  di  pretiosi  libri  d'ogni  scienza, 
che  giungono  al  numero  di  12,000.  [Almost 
at  the  top  of  the  palace  there  was  an  apart- 
ment for  a  library,  as  remarkable  for  its 
extent  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  view  obtained 
from  it  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country; 
its  majestic  ranges  of  shelves  were  fitted  up 
by  the  liberality  of  cardinal  Altieri  with  pre- 
cious books,  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
to  the  number  of  12,000.]  Well  do  I  know 
it  j  I  have  climbed  its  steps  many  a  time !  Of 
the  fountains:  '* Transportata  la  fontana  di 
Paolo  V  con  machine  meravigliose,  quasi 
dirsi  tutte  d*un  pezzo,  dal  sito  vecchio  dove  si 
ritrovava  all'  altro  dove  hogffidi  si  vede  stabi- 
lita  in  oorrispondenza  degt'ingressi  laterali 
del  teatro,  per  aocompagnamento  della  mede- 
sima  ordino  se  no  fiibricasse  nn*  altra  afiitto 
simile  verso  il  giardino  de  Cesi,  come  fit 
eseguita"  [The  fountain  of  Paul  V.  was 
transported  by  prodigious  machines,  in  one 
piece,  so  to  speak,  from  its  old  site  to  that 
which  it  now  occupies,  corresponding  to  the 
site  entrances  of  the  theatre ;  and  to  match  it 
he  ordered  another  precisel]^  similar  to  be 
constructed  towards  the  Cesi  garden,  which 
was  done.]  But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
he  relates,  is  about  the  mosaic  attributed  to 
Giotto,  the  Navicella  di  S.  Pietro.  After  it 
had  frequently  changed  its  site  since  the 
destruction  of  the  portico  of  the  ancient  basi- 
lica where  it  originally  stood,  having  been 
carried  into  the  palace  by  Paul  V.,  by  Urban 
VIU.  into  the  church,  and  by  Innocent  X. 
back  again  to  the  palace,  where  Alexander 
VIL  again  found  it  inconvenient,  as  it  appear- 
ed imposmWe  to  remo? e  it  aa  it  waa,  it  wat 
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tiioDglit  better  to  take  it  to  pieoee,  patting  the 
itooes  belonging  to  each  figure  into  a  sepa- 
rate bag.  It  waa  propoaed  oy  cardinal  Bar- 
barini  in  the  reign  of  Clement  X.  to  have  it 
restored  from  a  copy  taken  under  Urban  VJII. 
Upon  this  it  was  put  together  once  more»  and 
placed  in  the  lunette  over  the  middle  door  of 
the  hall.  But  how  it  &red,in  this  situation 
we  may  gather  from  Cartari's  words.  '*  Per- 
efae  il  vano  non  era  capace,  fu  detto  che  laaci- 
andoai  le  fi^re  nel  propno  essere,  potevano 
lestringersi  i  spatii :  come  fu  diligentemenle 
asequita'*  [Thereceesnot  being  large  enough, 
k  was  suggested  that  the  figures  might  be 
left  of  their  original  size,  but  the  spaces  dimi- 
aished :  and  this  was  carefully  done.]  Thus 
we  see  that  the  new  master  was  not  without 
reason  regarded  by  some  persona  as  the  real 
executor  of  the  work. 

At  last  the  author  arrives  at  matters  of 
state,  but  on  this  subject  he  is  very  defec- 
tive. He  tells  us  that  m  spite  of  all  his  finan- 
cial difilculties,  Clement  X.  would  never  have 
recourse  to  a  reduction  of  the  monti,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  numerous  families,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  pioua  institutions  that  would  sufl^r 
thereby : — **  ben  considersndo  il  danno  che  a 
tante  famiglie  ed  in  particolare  a  luoghi  pii 
ne  resultarebbe  ;'*  he  preferred  retrenchment, 
and  even  the  cardinal  nephew  oflbred  to  give 
ttp  his  salary  as  sopraintendente  dello  Ktato. 
Some  mone^  was  sent  notwithstanding  to 
PoUnd,  which  was  sorely  pressed  by  the 
Turks ;  on  one  occasion  2^,000,  on  another 
16,000,  and  once  more  70,000  scudL  A  sepa- 
sate  collection  had  been  made  among  the 
cardinals. 

This  is  the  only  mention  I  find  of  foreign 
afikir&  The  a&irs  of  the  ecclesiastical  states 
are  not,  however,  very  profoundly  treated. 
**8i  adoperd  alia  libera  introdozione  delle 
merci  forestiere,  e  furono  rivocate  tutte  le 
esensioni  delle  gabelle :  si  diedero  ordini  circa 
1^  officii  vaci£ili  della  dataria  e  fi-utti  di 
essi : — si  estinse  la  gabella  del  quatrino  degli 
artisti: — si  dichiard  che  alii  Romani  et  altri 
Bobili  dello  state  ecclesiastico  sia  lecito  di 
esercitar  commerci  senza  pregiudizj  della 
Bobilti.*'  [He  laboured  for  the  free  intro- 
duction of  fbreign  goods,  and  all  exemptions 
from  the  customs  were  repealed :  regulations 
were  made  as  to  the  officii  vacabiii  of  the 
dktaria,  and  their  proceeds , — the  tax  of  the 

Soatrino  degli  artisti  was  abolished : — ^it  was 
aclared  that  it  waa  lawful  fi>r  the  Roman  and 
other  nobles  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  to 
engage  in  commerce  without  prejudice  to 
their  nobility.]  This  is,  in  fiust,  all  he  says 
of  any  importance. 

He  hsrdly  alludes  to  any  transactions  of 
the  papacy  in  reference  to  the  intftmai  affiiirs 
of  the  catholic  church. 


UL  €%mtnti9  Dedm  P^miifkis 


wUm.    (Ah.  pp.  98a)    [Lift  of  pope  Cle- 
ment X.] 

Cartari  supposed  there  weald  be  many  ute 
would  write  the  life  of  Clement  X.,  and  to 
such  he  dedicated  his  materials.  An  aotkor 
was  soon  found  to  undertake  the  task,  hot  be 
was  a  Jesuit,  and  wrote  by  order  of  Oliva,  his 
general.  Cardinal  Paulnzzi  Altieri  fbmished 
him  with  the  materials. 

Althougii  this  author  does  not  name  Car- 
tari, it  is  plain  he  had  his  work  before  bin. 
He  frequently  does  no  more  than  taanalafe 
and  amplify  it. 

If  Cartari  purposely  avoided  flatteries,  not 
so  the  Jesuit  writer.  Ho  relates,  that  in  tba 
year  Clement  X.  was  bom,  there  waa  a  vio- 
lent overflow  of  the  Tiber,  •«  quasi  piaiaentiict 
imperantis  urbis  fluvius  au^ndam  ab  exoria 
tum  infante  Romanam  ^lonam,^  [as  thoogk 
the  imperial  stream  predicted  the  auganeata- 
tion  oflloman  glory  by  the  infant  then  bon.] 

Sometimes,  however,  his  additions  are  mora 
interesting.  He  recounts  that  characteristic 
anecdote  of  Clement'a  spontaneously  giving 
way  to  his  brother. 

in  the  latter  chapters  be  enters  into  the  af> 
fairs  of  the  church.  •*Innumeroe  in  calks 
salutis  reduces  illo  regnante  vidit  Hnngaria, 
quam  catholicam,  ut  Prancisci  cardW*  Nerlii 
verbis  utar,  pene  totam  efibcit'*  [In  hia  rem 
immense  numbers  were  brought  back  to  tte 
path  of  truth  in  Hungary,  which,  to  oae  tba 
words  of  cardinal  Francis  Nerli,  he  made  al- 
most wholly  catholic]  Truly  a  startling  hy- 
perbole, for  neither  was  Hungary  in  that  dn 
by  any  means  so  catholic,  nor  did  Clement  X. 
contribute  much  to  make  it  so.  **  Ad  veram  ra> 
ligionem  in  Hibemia  conservandam  ac  propa- 

gandam  solertera  tndustriam  ccmUilit: 

plurimos  in  Vaticanum  regresaoe  Boeniia  at 
cetera  Boemie  regna  atque  inter  bos  ma^noa 
principes,  plurimos  Rhcti  atque  iia  finitnne 
valles,  magnam  illorum  vim  Hollandia,  majch 
rem  vidit  Gallia."  [He  laboured  indoatri- 
ously  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of 
the  true  religion  in  Ireland In  Bo- 
hemia and  the  kingdoms  connected  with  it  a 
vast  number,  among  them  great  princes,  re- 
traced their  steps  to  theT  Vaiican,  ao  likewiae 
did  numbers  in  Rhetia  and  the  neighbouripg 
vallies,  multitudes  in  Holland,  and  atill  moia 
numerous  converts  in  France.]  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  in  very  general  terma. 

Whilst  he  extols  the  pope's  justice  and  his 
love  for  his  subjects,  he  excuses  him  for  bar- 
ing raised  contributions  for  the  Poles  in  thev 
struggles  against  the  Turks,  by  impositiona  on 
the  clergy,  and  for  having  raised  new  loana. 
He  abolished  oppreesive  taxea,  and  inalead  of 
them  imposed  burthens  on  articles  of  Inxniy, 
on  foreign  wines,  and  tobacco;  with  regard  to 
his  relations,  too,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
moderation.    What  if  he  bad  enabled  then  to 
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Iraild  the  Altieri  palace  1  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  few  estates  the  Altieri  family  had 
laid  tiieir  hands  on :  ^  Quain  minimum  in  spa- 
tiam  contrabantor  Alteriis  principibos  sub- 
jecta  oppida  et  rara,  cum  latissime  pateat 
aUorum  ditio." 

142.  Nuovo  ^ovemo  di  Rima  sotto  U  pontic 
ficalo  At  papa  Clemente  X.  (Barb.  17 
leaves.)  [New  government  of  Rome  un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Clement  X.] 

This  document  gives  an  account  of  the  fa- 
mily a&irs  of  Pauluzzi,  and  his  singular  ele- 
yation  to  the  position  of  papal  nephew. 

The  pope^s  brother,  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Altieri,  had  left  only  a  daughter,  and  had 
ordered  that,  if  she  married,  her  husband 
should  take  the  name  of  Altieri. 

Cardinal  Pauluzzi*s  nephew  married  this 
heiress  of  the  house  of  AltierL  By  this  means 
the  two  fomilies  were  united. 

All  the  other  relations— for  instance,  the 
Gabriel  li,  who  were  the  next  of  kin — were 
thrown  into  the  background. 

On  the  whole,  the  government  was,  from 
the  first,  less  lenient  than  the  former  one, 
which  was  in  fact  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  Clement  IX.  had  burthened  with  debt 
«ven  those  branches  of  revenue  which  till  his 
time  had  always  been  reserved.  Already  the 
little  army  began  to  be  disbanded.  The  au< 
thor  thinks  that  even  the  trifling  diminution 
eflfected  by  Clement  IX.  in  the  taxes  would 
oblige  the  state  to  divest  itself  of  all  armed 
force. 

He  also  complains  of  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration,—of  the  recklessness  which  was  al- 
ready become  habitual  with  the  rulers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states.  ^  Vedendosi  odiati  et 
abborriti  tan  to  piil  sMnfierano,  e  tiratosi  il  cap- 
pello  sugli  occhi  non  guardano  in  faccia  a  nes- 
mino,  e  facendo  d*ogni  erba  fascio  non  pen- 
0ano  che  al  nroprio  interesse  senza  minima 
apprensione  del  publico."  [The  more  they 
find  themselves  abhorred,  the  more  dogged 
they  become, — slouching  their  hats  over  their 
brows  and  looking  no  one  in  the  face.  All  is 
fteh  that  comes  to  their  nets,  and  they 
care  for  nothing  but  their  own  interest,  not 
giving  the  slightest  thought  to  that  of  the 
public] 


143.  Relatione  ddlo  stato  presente  deUa  ctn-te 
di  Roma.fatta  airecc^^  principe  di  Ligni 
governalore  di  Milano  dalV  ill^''  Sr  Pe- 
der.  Rozzoni  inviato  straord^^  da  S,  E. 
alia  corte  appresso  Clemente  X.  (24 
leaves.)  [Report  on  the  present  state  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  presented  to  the  prince 
di  Ligni,  governor  of  Milan,  by  Federigo 
Rozzoni,  his  excellency*s  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  Clement  X.] 


Written  somewhat  later  than  the  foregoing 
report 

The  position  of  parties  had  already  under- 
gone another  change.  Roepiglioei  and  Chigi 
were  neglected  by  the  reigning  house,  which 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Squadronists. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nal Altieri  are  thus  described : — 

**  II  papa  non  ha  applicatione  alcuna,  si  per 
la  cadente  sua  et4,  como  anche  per  esser  sue 
oonnaturale  attendere  alia  propri  quiete  e  so^ 
trarsi  dalle  cure  gravi  che  po^bbero  turbarto 
la  serenity  deir  animo  suo,  solo  inclinato,  a 
viveretranquillamente.  Egli  perci6  non  puole 
sapere  le  amministrationi  della  giustitia  ne 
altri  negotii  politici  della  corte  e  dello  stato 
ecclesiastico :  cmde  il  ricorrere  a  lui  non  giova 
punto  a  quelli  che  da  suoi  ministri  vengono 
oppressi :  e  per  havere  pretesto  piti  colorito 
di  non  ingerirsi  in  simili  afikri,  piii  volte  si  fk 
stimare  ammalato,  non  tralasciando  per  questo 
le  sue  domestiche  conversationi,  che  dope  d4- 
sinato  giornalmente  si  prende  con  giuochi  di 
carte  e  godimento  di  suoni  e  cantL 

**  Lascia  il  governo  della  chiesa  totalmente 
al  cardinale  Altieri,  et  in  esse  non  si  ingerisce 
se  non  quanto  d  necessario  per  la  sua  appro- 
vatione  in  voce  o  scritto :  nel  resto  ha  rasseg- 
nato  in  tal  maniera  che  p\ik  volte  Tha  temuto 
e  nascostamente  ha  fatto  fare  elemosine,  re« 
gali  e  cose  simili :  ma  la  collatione  de*  bene* 
ficii,  vescovati  et  elettione  de*  soggetti  alkt 
porpora  resta  al  totale  arbitrio  di  esse  cardi- 
nale :  il  quale  e  uomo  flemmatico,  e  difficil- 
mente  si  sdegna  eaternamente,  e  quando  ci^ 
fa,  cessa  di  vendicarsi.  Ha  molf  attitudine  a 
sostenere  la  carica  che  tiene,  et  in  fatti  vuole 
sapere  et  indrizzare  tutti  gli  afikri  grandi  e 
piccoli  non  solo  della  corte  ma  ancora  di  tutto 
io  stato  ecclesiastico,  il  che  da  alcuni  si  attri- 
buisce  a  grande  avidity  di  suoi  interressi, 
nelli  quali  e  vigilantissimo,  non  lasciando  pas- 
sare  occasione  alcuna  di  non  approfittarli : 
ogiii  giorno  in  tal*  here  determinate  da  audi- 
enza  a  tutti  i  ministri  della  corte  et  alii  loro 
segretarj,  et  esso  da  le  re^le  et  blruttioni 
non  solo  generali  ma  anche  particolari,  di 
modo  che  li  giudici  et  il  medesimo  governa- 
tore  non  hanno  nolle  loro  cariche  arbitrio 
alcuno. 

**  11  principale  ministro  nel  medesimo  car- 
dinale e  stato  et  e  Tabbate  Piccini,  soggetto 
di  deboli  parti  et  inferior!  natali,  che  prima 
della  promotion  di  Clemente  Decimo  era  suo 
camcriere :  onde  per  introdutione,  anzi  per 
Tarbitrio,  conforme  la  comune  stima,  che  ha- 
veva  de*  voleri  di  esso  cardinale,  ha  congre- 
gate un^annua  eutrata  di  12  m.  scudi  et  un 
capitale  di  200  m.,  havendo  altrettanto  empito 
il  capo  di  fumo  quanto  la  borsa  d*oro.«  Perd 
al  presente  d  ccssata  tant'  aura  sua,  vogliono 
alcuni  per  punti  politici  e  non  g\k  perche  si 
sia  diminuita  la  sua  gran  fortuna  dall*  unione 
delH  quattro    regj   ambasciatori :    ancorche 
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ieUo  abtMLte  Piceini  oaituiieole  col  commb- 
•trio  della  camera  chJamato  moosr  2^ccaria 
saoo  li  piii  iotimi  del  cardinale :  qoanto  a  cio, 
qietta  all'  iotereseet  moetFudoei  emo  cardi- 
nale da  qoeeto  alienor  Tolendo  laaciar  cadere 
•opra  di  qoeali  due  mioistri  o  tofciroamii 
ropinkme  Tdgare  di  mdta  ioterenato.** 

[The  pope  riiows  no  applicatioii — both  frooi 
hit  declining  age,  and  because  it  is  bis  nature 
to  look  to  bis  own  quiet*  and  to  withdraw  faioi- 
•elf  fhxn  ffnvc  cares,  that  might  ruffle  the 
serenitj  of  his  soul,  the  only  desire  of  which 
is  to  live  tranquillj.  Hence  be  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
with  other  business  of  state  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church;  so  that  those  who  are  op- 
pressed bj  his  ministers  are  nothing  helped 
by  having  recourse  to  him.  To  give  himself 
a  more  colourable  pretext  for  not  meddling  in 
such  matters,  he  frequently  feigns  illness,  not 
omitting,  for  all  that,  his  private  conversa- 
xioni,  in  which  every  day  after  dinner  he 
enjoys  himself  with  cards,  and  music,  and 
singing. 

[He  leaves  the  government  of  the  church 
entirely  to  cardiiml  Altieri,  interfering  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  give  his  assent  by 
▼oice  or  in  writing :  in  other  respects,  he  has 
so  entirely  resigned  matters  into  his  hands, 
that  freouently  be  has  been  afraid  of  him,  and 
has  made  a  secret  of  his  alms-gifls,  and  so 
forth;  but  the  collation  to  benefices  and  bishop- 
rics, and  the  election  of  candidates  for  tbe 
purple,  rest  exclusively  with  the  cardinal, 
who  is  a  phlegmatic  person,  and  is  not  easily 
roused  to  anv  outward  show  of  anger;  and 
when  he  is,  he  forbears  to  revenge  himself. 
He  is  very  well  qualified  for  tbe  post  he  fills ; 
and  in  fact  he  aims  at  knowing  and  directing 
all  things,  great  and  small,  pertaining  not 
onl^  to  me  court,  but  even  to  the  whole  state. 
This  is  by  some  imputed  to  bis  great  avidity 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  of  which 
he  is  most  watchful,  not  letting  any  profitable 
opportunity  escape  him.  He  gives  audience 
every  day  at  an  appointed  hour  to  tbe  minis- 
ters of  the  court  and  their  secretaries,  and 
gives  them  orders  and  instructions,  not  merely 
general,  but  special ;  so  that  the  judges  and 
the  govenior  himself  can  exercise  no  discre- 
tion in  their  several  offices. 

[The  cardinaPs  principal  minister  has  all 
along  been  the  abbate  Piceini,  a  man  of  weak 

Crts  and  low  birth,  who  bad  been  the  cham- 
rlain  of  Clement  X.  before  his  promotion. 
Having,  therefore,  the  means  of  prompting — 
nay,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  of  determin- 
ing— the  wishes  of  tbe  said  cardinal,  he  has 
got  together  an  annual  income  of  12,000 
scudi,  and  a  capital  of  200,000,  and  his  head 
is  as  full  of  smuke  as  his  purse  is  of  gold :  for 
at  present  he  has  ceased  to  be  in  such  great 
vogue,  as  seme  say  on  political  grounds,  and 
not  because  his  high  fortune  has  been  dimin- 


I  idled  by  the  anioa  of  the  four  rofwl  aaifaa 
dors;  although  the  said  abbate  Piocim 
I  the  commissiooer  of  the  trcttsery,  dm 
Zaccaria  by  name,  are  ihecaidmaTs  i 
timate  cooDseUorsL  After  all,  this  is  for  a 
cloak  to  private  interest,  to  whieh  the  casii- 
nal  aflects  to  be  averse,  wisfaiag^  to  aiiift  off 
upon  these  two  ministers,  or  interpreters,  the 
popular  ofnnkm  of  his  extreme  ioSesesta^ 
ness.] 

144.  Rdmiume  Mia  eorte  H  Bomm  d^N.K 
Piero  Moeemigo.  dke  Jm  tnmbmtcrmt^rt  « 
papa  Clemente  X,  fatim  rmmmo  W!b, 
(44  leaves.)  [Report  oo  tbe  conrt  of 
Rome  by  N.  H.  Piero  Mocenigo,  faauGdj 
ambassador  to  pope  Clement  XJ 

P.  Mocenigo  had  previously  been  in  Kqg- 
land ;  he  now  went  to  Rome,  which  c^fored 
him  so  totally  diflSsrent  an  aspect,  especially 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  There  he 
soon  bcNcame  involved  in  vi<^ent  altercatioas 
with  the  house  of  Altieri :  he  put  hiniBelf  at 
the  bead  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  it  wasat- 
tempted  to  deprive  of  some  of  their  priTileges. 
No  wonder  that  be  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  edified  by  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

He  divides  his  report  into  three  parta. 

L  '*  La  qualiti  di  quella  corte,  ma  aotoiitt 
cost  spirituale  come  temporale,  con  aggiunla 
deir  erario  e  delle  ibrze.  Tutto  il  re&mo^ 
he  begins,  ^  del  pensieri  de*  regnanti  e  riveiio 
a  non  lasciar  la  propria  casa  esposfta  alle  pa«- 
secutioni  et  al  ludibrio  della  poverty  0i  di 
deriva  che  la  tramontana  di  quella  eorte  e 
rinteresse  privato,  e  oo\k  non  s'applica  la  pub- 
lico bene  che  colla  speciositi  delle  appa^ 
renze.*'  [The  character  of  this  court,  its  ae- 
thority  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  re> 
marks  on  the  treasury  and  the  forces.  T%» 
whole  thought  of  tbe  rulers  is  bent  on  pre- 
serving their  own  fortunes  from  the  ontragea 
and  scorn  of  poverty.  Hence  the  cynosure  of 
this  eourt  is  private  interest,  and  the  puUie 
welfare  is  pursued  only  in  q)ecioiis  appear- 
ance.] The  favour  shown  to  the  ^reat  mmi-' 
lies  had  now  the  effect  of  preventing  all  ad- 
vancement of  the  inferiw  nobility,  a^  above 
all,  of  the  middle  class.  They  had  not  omhi^ 
enough  to  raise  themselves  by  their  own 
strength,  and  were  yet  too  independent  to  de- 
base themselves  to  the  servility  of  tbe  indi- 
gent class. 

*«  Flattery,*'  says  P.  Mocenigo,  *'  ia  here  at 
home ;  nevertheless  there  are  here  many  peo- 
ple who  console  themselves  for  their  disap- 
pointments by  backbiting  and  slander,  actii^ 
on  the  maxira,  that  one  cannot  be  mistaken  if 
he  thinks  the  worst. *' 

Important  congregations ;— of  the  inquisi- 
tion, ecclesiastical  immunities,  the  cooocil, 
the  propaganda,  bishops  and  orders,  the  in- 
dex.— If  the  court  wiahee  to  refuse  anythii^ 
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ll  refers  it  to  these  coneregations ;  they  abide 
by  their  canons  and  Uie  practice  of  Uie  last 
century:  thus  the  merest  trifles  are  magni- 
fied into  importance.  But  if  the  court  is  fa- 
vourably disposed,  it  takes  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands. 

This  absolute  power  of  the  court  is  particu* 
larly  manifested  in  secular  aflliirs.  Cardinals 
would  never  have  approved  of  the  carrying  on 
of  war. — (This,  we  may  add,  had  for  a  long 
while  ceased  to  be  the  case.) 

The  condition  of  the  country  grew  daily 
worse.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  says  the 
author,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  has  di- 
minished by  one-third:  where  there  were 
formerly  reckoned  one  hundred  hearths,  there 
are  now  but  sixty ;  many  houses  are  pulled 
down,  though  this  is  forbidden  by  the  consulta ; 
day  by  day  less  land  is  cultivated ;  marriages 
are  on  the  decrease ;  parents  seek  an  asylum 
for  their  children  in  the  convents. 

He  estimates  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
that  is,  on  the  monti  and  officii  vacabili,  at 
2,400,000  scudi ;  the  deficit,  at  several  hun- 
dred thousand. 

II.  '*  II  presente  govemo  di  Clemente  X, 
sua  casa,  sacro  collegio,  e  corrispondenze  con 
prfncipi."  [The  present  government  of  Cle- 
ment X.,  his  household,  uie  sacred  college, 
and  correspondence  with  princes.] 

Clement  X. — He  gave  audience,  it  is  true, 
at  the  appointed  hours  to  the  datary,  the  segre- 
tario  de'  brevi,  the  secretaries  of  state,  and 
cardinal  Altieri,  but  he  only  went  through  the 
fi>rmality  of  siffniug.  Every  thing  unpleasant 
was  concealed  from  him  ;  this  was  the  grand 
object  of  cardinal  Altieri's  eSbrts.  The  am- 
bassador asserts  that  the  pope  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  affiiirs  of  the  world.  '*  In  Roma 
ai  dice  che  benedicere  e  sanctiflcare  sia  del 
pontefice,  reggere  e  gubemare  sia  dell'  Al- 
tieri.*' [In  Rome  they  sa^  that  the  pope's  busi- 
Bess  is  to  give  his  benediction  and  to  sanctify, 
to  reign  and  to  govern  is  cardinal  Altieri's.] 

Cardinal  Altieri :  **  di  complessione  delica- 
ta :  .  .  .  .  la  sua  natura  e  ardente,  impetuosa 

edi  prima  iropressione Assuefattoalla 

Gortesia  Romaoesca  di  non  negare  cosa  alpuna, 
anzi  di  concorrere  con  parole  officiose  ad  esau- 
dire  le  instanze  facilmente,  poi  quando  ha  pon- 
derato  il  negotio,  dk  indietro,  anco  col  negare 
I'impegno,  e  dk  nolle  scandescenze.  ...  Da 
poca  speranza  vien  sollevato,  come  per  con- 
trario  da  poco  timore  abbattuto."  [of  a  delicate 
constitution:  ....  his  character  is  ardent, 
impetuous,  and  obedient  to  first  iropression& 
....  He  is  habituated  to  the  Romish  cour- 
tesjr  of  refusing  nothing,  and  of  even  showing 
a  prompt  alacrity,  with  abundance  of  obliging 
words  on  hearing  requests ;  but  when  he  has 
weighed  the  matter,  he  retracts,  even  denying 
his  engagemei\t,  and  giving  way  to  passion. 
....  He  is  elevated  by  slight  hopes,  and,  on 
the  other,  depressed  by  incoi^iderable  alarms.] 


We  see  plainly  in  these  ezpressionfl  the  opera- 
tion of  personal  dislike. 

The  other  personages  are  described  in  the 
very  same  spirit  Laura  Altieri,  to  whom  the 
family  owed  its  fortune,  was  not  happy  in  it, 
he  says.  She  was,  therefore,  never  allowed 
to  approach  the  pope's  feet  This  I  scarcely 
believe. 

The  author's  testimony  is  less  suspicious 
when  he  describes  the  union  of  the  court  with 
the  Squadronists.  We  have  already  seen  how 
it  was  prepared.  Barberini,  Rospigliosi,  and 
Chigi  were  now  in  less  consideration;  the 
Squadronists  insisted  particularly  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  curia  as  to  foreign  courts,  and 
they  had  completely  gained  Altieri  over  to 
them.  The  author  asserts  that  to  him  were 
ascribable  the  embarrassments  in  which  the 
court  was  entangled. 

He  enters  mmutely  into  these,  with  his 
usual  tone  of  irritation. 

The  court  was  obliged  to  propitiate  the  em- 
peror now  and  then  with  spiritual  presents, 
Agnus  Dei,  dLc.  The  court  had  so  many 
quarrels  with  France  that  it  would  gladly  see 
her  involved  in  war.  How,  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances,  should  the  pope  effect  a  peace  1 — 
Spain  complained,  among  other  things,  that 
the  bandits  of  Naples  were  allowed  refuge  in 
the  states  of  the  church,  and  that  the  stolen 
property  was  even  permitted  to  be  sold  there. 
**  Ma  non  segli  danno  orecchie :  perche  cosi 
comple  alia  quiete  di  quei  confini,  promessa  e 
mantenuta  dai  medesimi  banditi.'*  [But  no 
heed  is  given  to  these  complaints;  for  this 
state  of  things  is  necessary  to  the  quiet  of  those 
frontiers,  which  is  promised  and  maintained 
by  the  banditti  themselves.]  The  court  of 
Rome  neglected  to  urge  the  Poles  strenuously 
to  war  against  the  Turks,  lest  it  should  be 
obliged  to  afford  them  aid  therein.  It  would 
not  grant  the  Czar  that  title,  and  -therefore 
would  not  form  any  alliance  with  him,  great 
as  was  the  assistance  that  might  be  expected 
from  him  against  their  hereditary  enemy. 
**  Per  timor  d'ingombrarsi  in  obUgatione  di 
rimettere  e  contribuire  soccorsi  ma^iori  si 
sono  lasciate  cadere  le  propositioni  mtta  da 
un'  inviato  Polacco,  che  rarmi  del  re  sareb- 
hero  passate  il  Danubio,  entrate  nella  Bui- 
garia,  e  promettevano  di  portar  la  guerra  nelle 
viscere  dell'  imperio  Ottomano."  [For  fear 
of  incumbering  themselves  with  obligations  to 
contribute  larger  subsidies,  they  neglected  the 
propositions  made  by  a  Polish  envoy,  that  the 
king's  army  should  pass  the  Danube,  enter 
Bulgaria,  and  undertake  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire.]  I  only 
notice  this,  because  it  shows  that  such  hopes 
were,  even  by  that  time,  entertained :  for  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  court  of  Rome 
could  have  done  in  flirtherance  of  the  matter^ 
especially  when  the  papal  treasury  and  terri* 
tOTy  were  in  the  condition  above  described. 
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The  court  woald  not  concede  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  the  patronage  of  his  transmarine 
churches,  nor  grant  the  duke  of  Savoy  an 
indult  for  filling  the  vacant  bi^oprics  in  his 
dominions.  £ven  in  Tuscany  and  in  the 
■mailer  principalities  this  claim  to  ecdestasti- 
cal  independence  was  set  up. 

The  mcameration  of  Castro  proved  even 
injurious.  The  interest  on  the  debts  thus 
taken  upon  itself  by  the  treasury  amounted  to 
90,000  sc.,  while  the  farmer  of  the  revenue 
paid  only  60,000.  The  answer  in  Rome  was, 
that  was  not  the  way  for  a  prince  to  calculate. 

m.  *' Corrispondenze  coUa  Repoblica;** 
very  short,  and  relating  chiefly  to  personal 
disputes  *'  Impiego  scabrosissimo."  All  in 
the  same  spirit 

In  Venice  they  had  already  been  prepared 
for  a  report  of  this  kind.  Before  Mocenigo^s 
return  there  appeared  a  **Lettera  scritta  a 
Venetia  da  soggetto  ben  informato  sopra  Tam- 
basceria  (another  hand  has  added  to  this, 
'  infame')  del  S'  KaV  Mocenigo,"  in  which 
the  little  man  with  the  big  wi^,  with  his  ever- 
lasting talk  about  England,  is  very  severely 
bandied.  He  was  now  closeted  day  and  night 
With  a  literary  man,  blackening  the  court  of 
Rome  in  iiis  report :  **  on  govemo,  migliore 
del  quale  per  i  principi  secolart  non  d  statoda 
8.  Pietro  in  qua,  piacevole,  moderato,  senza 
puntiglia**  [A  government  than  which  there 
has  been  none  better  for  secular  princes  from 
the  days  of  8t  Peter  till  now,— easy,  mode- 
rate, and  far  from  captious.] 

Mocenigo  has  certainly  exaggerated:  but 
we  must  not  therefore  reject  all  he  says. 

After  all,  every  one  carries  the  colour  of  his 
own  opinions  into  the  account  he  gives  of 
things :  it  is  for  us  to  discrimiuate  between 
object  and  subject 

145.  Serittura  sopra  U  govetno  di  Roma. 
(MS.  Rom.)  [Essay  on  the  government 
of  Rome.] 

This  is  to  be  found  among  writings  relating 
to  the  years  between  167(^—80,  and  belongs 
somewhere  to  that  period ;  it  is  quite  as  des- 
ponding as  the  lamentations  of  Sachetti.  I. 
^  Sopra  il  cattivo  state  de'  popoli.  Come  mai 
in  ogni  pontificato,  s'ha  da  trover  modo  di 
metter  100  et  anco  150  ra.  scudi  in  una  casa, 
e  non  e  poasibile  di  levarne  50  m.  di  peso  agli 

aggravati  popoli II  peggio  e  non  voler 

permettere  i  modi  honesti  di  riempire  le  horse 
con  procacciarsi  per  mezzo  di  lecite  mercan- 
tie  quei  guadagni  ch*altri  con  Tautorit^  inde- 
hitamente  s'appropria.*'  [On  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  every  pontificaie  it 
is  conirtvcd  to  bestow  one  hundred,  or  even 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  scudi  on  one 
boose ;  but  it  is  never  found  possible  to  take 
off  fif\y  thousand  from  the  burtJ^ens  of  an 
oppressed  people ,  The  worst  is,  that 


people  are  not  allowed  to  fill  their  purses  by 
honest  means,  in  acquirrag  in  lawful  traffic 
those  gains  which  others  unduly  Dnonpolixe 
through  influence  with  the  |povemmeiit.]  IL 
*<  Sopra  la  gran  poverty  et  il  gran  luaso.**  A 
rhetorical  contrast  III.  '*  Delf  aimoiia  e  del 
vina'*  Chiefly  respecting  the  abuses  of  the 
annona.  **  I  ministri  del  principe  voglioDo  6r 
da  mercantL  Quindi  tanti  fallimenti  di  mer- 
canti  e  di  fomari,  tanti  sconcerti  nelle  case  S 
nelli  luoghi  pii,  il  cui  loro  maggior  avere  coo- 
siste  in  terreni,  e  tanti  grani  lasciati  marcire 
ne^  granari  a  chi  non  ha  voluto  soocombere 
all*  estorsione  di  si  detestabil  trafico.**  (The 
ministers  of  the  sovereign  will  play  die  part 
of  merchants ;  hence  so  many  bankruptcies  of 
merchants  and  bakers,  so  many  embarrasi- 
ments  of  houses  and  luoghi  pii,  whose  chief 
property  consists  in  lands ;  and  so  much  grain 
left  to  rot  in  granaries,  because  people  would 
not  submit  to  the  extortions  of  so  detestable  a 
traffic!  IV.  ^  Del  ritardamento  della  giostt- 
tia  e  de*  frutti  de*  luoghi  di  monte."  The 
depositarii  de*  monti  too  are  accused  of  em- 
bezzlement and  dishonesty.  V.  "  Sopra  rirrs- 
verenza  nelle  chiese  :**— -he  says,  it  was  the 
same  as  in  the  theatres.-  VI.  ^  Sopra  il  ftsto 
de*  banchetti  palatini.**  VII.  **  Sopra  Tahaso 
del  cermoniale.*'  The  author  disapproves  of 
the  frequent  employment  of  the  epithet  Sane- 
tissimus;  he  is  incensed  that  people  dioold 
dare  to  say  of  the  Corpus  Christi  proces- 
sion "  Sanctissimus  Sanctisstma  portat* 
Vm.  ••Sopra  riramuniti  ecclesiastics:**^ 
he  complains  that  criminals  find  asylum  ta 
the  churches.  IX.  ••  Sopra  le  lordure  delle 
strade.*'  The  report  is  well-meaning,  obser- 
vant on  the  whole,  but  not  profound. 

146.  Vita  del  servo  di  dio  papa  Tnnocentio  XI 
raccolla  in  ire  lihri,  (MS.  Rom.)  [Lift 
of  the  servant  of  God,  pope  Innocent  XL, 
comprised  in  three  books.] 

A  very  handsome  copy  in  114  leaves,  pro- 
bably put  into  some  later  pope*s  own  hands. 

The  first  book  embraces  the  early  life  o! 
Innocent  XL  The  author  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  collect  authentic  information  on  tiie 
subject  He  denies  that  the  pnpe  made  a 
campaign  in  his  youth :  the  question  had  been 
put  to  his  holiness  himself.  On  the  other 
band  he  relates  that  it  was  cardinal  Cueva 
who  pointed  out  to  the  young  man  (who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  the  governor  of 
Milan)  the  advantages  to  be  deriv^  from  the 
career  of  the  curia. 

The  second  book  contains  the  .earlier  mea- 
sures of  this  pope*s  reign,  his  financial  econ- 
omy, abolition  of  useless  offices,  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  monti  (even  for  the  cor- 
porate bodies),  restrictions  on  usury,  which 
was  carried  on  especially  in  the  Ghetto,  new 
taxes  on  the  ecclesiastisal  fees.    His  i 
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^  enure  egli  wm  padrone,  ma  amimnb- 
tratore  delle  cose  alia  santaaede  spettaoti  con 
Tobbligo  rigorofio  di  diatribuirle  Don  secoodo 
la  gratia  de'  parenti  roa  conforme  la  legffe 
delTa  ghiBtitia.  .  .  .  EgVi  medeaimo  diaae  cBe 
da  canlinale  baveva  cominciato  ad  eaaer  po- 
vero  0  da  papa  era  divenuto  mendica"  [That 
he  waa  not  master  but  adminiatrator  of  the 
thiDgs  pertainiDg  to  the  holy  aee,  and  waa 
strictly  bound  to  distribute  tbero,  not  from 
motives  of  family  pr^ereoce,  but  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  laws  of  justice.  ...  He  said 
himself  that  from  the  time  he  became  cardinal 
he  began  to  be  poor,  and  aa  pope  be  had  be- 
come a  beggar.]  The  author  moreover  alludes 
to  the  af&irs  of  England,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  king  James  wished  to  make  Eng- 
land catholic.  *'Volendo  ricondurre  al  VUh 
mano  cortile  i  suoi  sudditi,  comincid  a  servirsi 
Bel  ministero  di  cattolici." 

In  the  third  book  the  part  taken  by  Inno- 
cent XL  in  the  Turkish  war  is  considered, 
and  his  personal  qualities  are  described.  He 
is  presented  to  us  as  he  was,  energetic,  heed- 
less of  consequences,  and  honourable.  His 
manners  and  habits  are  described  with  much 
penetration,  far  better  than  in  the  little  work 
of  Bonamicus,  quoted  by  Lebret,  and  which  is 
in  fact  only  a  shallow  panegyric. 

We  have  here  too  remarkable  instances  of 
the  opposition  excited  by  the  meaaures  of  this 
pope.  What  huge  objections  were  raised 
against  the  draught  of  a  bull  for  the  abolition 
ai  nepotism  I  **  II  volgo  vedendo  rifbrmati 
molti  ministri  in  palazzo  et  unite  le  lore  cari- 
che  ad  altri  ministerj,  che  il  papa  non  inclina- 
va  a  spendere  nd  a  beneficare  con  gratie, 
aenza  f^nsare  piik  oltre  biasimava  '1  fenio  di 
Jnnocenza  come  incapace  della  conditione  del 
principe."  [The  populace  seeing  maify  ofllces 
ID  the  palace  abolished,  and  their  functions 
aoperadded  to  others ;  and  seeing  too  that  the 
pope  was  not  disposed  to  be  lavish  of  his 
iMunty,  without  further  reflection  inveighed 
against  Innocent,  as  wanting  the  spirit  becom- 
ing a  sovereign.]  This  dissatidaotion  was 
exhibited  fiom  time  to  time  in  various  shapes. 

147.  MemoriaU  del  1680  ai  papa  Innooemo 
XI  cancemente  il  govemo  e  gli  aggrat^. 
(Bibl.  Yallie.)  [Memorial  of  the  year 
1680,  to  pope  Innocent  XL  concerning 
the  government  and  the  public  burthens.] 

People  acknowledge,  says  this  document, 
the  holy  zeal  of  the  pope.  But  unhappily  the 
fruit  of  his  proceedings  is  universal  discontent 
Mumerous  fiunilies  have  been  ruined  by  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  monti,T-tbe 
cardinals  are  not  listened  to;  no  favour  is 
ahown  to  the  temporal  sovereigns ;  the  pre- 
lates are  robbed  of  their  hopes ;  the  poor  are 
without  alms;  Rome  ia  one  great  theatre  of 
misery. 


Who  would  unagine  it  ?  No  aooner  does  a 
pope  give  ear  to  the  incessant  outcries  againsi 
nepotism,  and  abolish  it,  than  forthwith  it  is 
called  for  again.  **  Onde*  ^'*  says  this  me> 
morial  after  stating  some  reasons,  **  che  sia 
una  gran  fortuna  per  un  prmcipe  Paver  pa» 
renti  buoni  e  capaci  del  govemo:  poiche 
avendo  quest!  piii  potenti  motivi  dei  ministri 
d'interessarsi  nella  riputatione  e  gloria  di  lui^ 
poeeono  anco  con  magg^or  sincerity  e  fran- 
chezza  dire  i  lore  pareri.'*  [Wherefore  it  is 
a  gi^t  good  fortune  for  a  sovereign  to  hava 
relationa  who  are  good  and  endowed  with  a 
capacity  for  government;  for  as  they  have 
more  powerful  motives  than  ministers  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  reputation  and  glory,  they 
can  also  speak  their  thoughts  with  more  sin* 
cerity  and  frankness.] 

146.  Oia  tatirica  contra  Innocenxo  XL 
(Library  of  Frankfort  on  Main,  MS.  Glau* 
burg.  n.  31.)  [Satirical  ode  against  In- 
nocent XL] 

The  foregoing  works  observe  some  modera- 
tion in  their  expression  of  dislike:  but  whe- 
ther  a  real  fault  or  a  mere  rumour  gave  occv 
sion  for  censure,  it  found  vent  in  the  most  vi- 
olent outbreaks,  such  as  the  following : 

'*  lo  non  ritrovo  ancor  ne'  vecchi  annali 
bestia  peggior,  che  sotto  hipocrisia 
ool  sangue  altrui  tingesse  e*l  becco  e  I'alL 
Per  altri  era  zelante,  ma  concesse 
al  nepote  per6  che  il  gran  comprasse 
due  scudi  il  rubbio  e  novo  lo  vendesse.** 

[I  find  no  mention  even  in  ancient  annala 
of  a  more  cruel  and  hypocritical  monster, 
with  beak  and  wings  tinged  in  the  blood  of 
its  victims.  With  others  he  was  fanatically 
rigorous,  but  he  allowed  his  nephew  to  buy 
up  corn  at  two  scudi  the  rubbio,  a!nd  to  sell  it 
again  at  nine.] 

149.  Discorso  Mopra  la  sappreMsiane  del  col* 
legio  de'  aecretari  apottolici  fatta  per  la 
i$<«  di  N.  S^^  Innocenzo  XL  [Discourse 
on  the  suppression  by  pope  Innocent  XL 
of  the  college  of  the  apostolic  secreta- 
ries.] 

Notwithstanding  all  this  violent  opposition. 
Innocent  proceed^  in  his  reforms.  The  dis- 
course before  us  shows  how  he  set  about  them 
in  individual  cases. 

It  describes  in  the  flrst  place  the  origin  of 
these  segretari,  whom  we  meet  with  since 
the  schism,  and  the  mischief  connected  with 
their  existence.  These  are  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  no  administrative  function* 
belonged  to  the  office.  **I  possessori  degli 
officii  di  fatto  non  hanno  amministratione  o 
servitio  alcuno  nella  speditione  dei  negozj; 
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meotre  cori  il  seg^tario  di  breri  oome  qaello 
delle  lettere  o  brevi  a  principt,  come  Tersati 
nel  mestiere,  si  sc^liono  deputare  ad  arbitrio 
del  papa  fuori  del  coHegio,  n^  Tofficio  porta 
aeco  la  prelatura  conferendosi  a  penooe  seen- 
lari  per  lo  mil  ineaperte  et  in  eU  tenera,  a 
guisa  di  quelli  altri  officii  popolari  i  qaali  ao- 
no  in  commercio  per  il  solo  commodo  et  inter- 
MBe  boreale.'* 

[The  holders  of  these  offices  have  in  fact 
no  administrative  duties,  nor  any  share  in  the 
dispatch  of  business:  for  the  ^'segretario  di 
brevi**  and  the  segretario  for  letters  or  briefs 
to  princes,  being  versed  in  the  business,  act 
directly  upon  the  pope's  instructions  without 
the  intervention  of  the  college ;  nor  does  the 
office  imply  admission  to  the  prelature,  being 
bestowed  on  laymen  for  the  most  part  young 
and  inexperienced ;  just  like  the  other  popu- 
lar offices,  which  subsist  only  for  convenience 
and  pecuniary  advantage.] 

The  rate  of  interest  being  enormous,  the 
treasury  having  to  pay  40,(K)0  scudi  yearly 
fi>r  200,000  received  by  it ;  Innocent  resolved 
to  suppress  the  college,  and  appointed  a  con- 
gregation to  investigate  the  claims  of  the 
shareholders. 

The  pope  would  pay  back  only  as  much  as 
had  been  actually  received  by  the  treasury : 
the  shareholders  demanded  at  least  as  much 
as  the  current  price  of  the  offices.  The  con- 
gr^tion  could  not  come  to  any  decision. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope  was 
bound  only  to  the  payment  of  the  nominal 
price ;  he  finds  this  principle  established  by 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  see. 

I  have  met  with  other  writings  alsobe- 
kMiging  to  this  subject,  e.  g.  **  State  della 
camera  nel  presente  pontificate  d*  Innocenzo 
XI ;"  but  they  consist  of  figures,  and  do  not 
admit  of  extracts  being  made  from  them. 

150.  Scritture  poUtiche^  mordli  e  satiriche 
Mopra  le  massime,  istituto  e  govemo  del- 
la  canifagvia  di  Gesu,  [Political,  moral, 
and  satirical  writings  concerning  the  max- 
ims, the  institution,  and  the  government 
of  the  society  of  Jesus.] 

A  collection  of  all  kinds  of  writings  relat- 
ing to  the  order,  some  of  which,  for  instance 
a  consulta  of  Acquaviva,  are  satirical  and 
pure  invention;  but  others  are  entirely  in 
earnest,  and  derived  &om  the  best  sources. 

The  most  important  is,  «•  In  nomine  Jesu. 
Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de*  padri  Jesuiti  e 
Joro  mode  di  governar*:"  this  occupies  by  it- 
self nearly  4W)  leaves.  It  was  composed  in 
the  generalship  of  Noyelle,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween 1681  and  1686.  It  is  certainly  unfa- 
vourable to  the  order,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  mani^t  from  every  word  that  the  author 
was  most  accurately  acquainted  with  its  con- 


ditioD  since  the  middle  of  the  centmy.    He 
takes  the  following  course. 

I.  He  arranges  the  de^ts  he  notices  mi- 
der  certain  headings:  1.  *«Di  alcane  lore 
massime  :**  such  for  instance  as  the  idea  that 
their  order  was  the  most  illustrioos,  that  aO 
its  prayers  were  heard,  that  all  who  died  in 
the  order  were  unquestionably  saved.  2. 
^  Della  lore  aviditii  et  interesse.  Their  cos- 
ening  tricks  to  obtain  bequests — a  multitiide 
of  stories  are  related  of  their  way  cf  fishing 
for  presents — their  trafficking,  and  varioos 
other  worse  things.  He  dwells  most  on  their 
trade ;  but  he  taJces  too  narrow  a  view,  em- 
bracing only  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  3.  **  Del  loro  govema**  The  abuse 
of  the  monarchical  power.  The  deposition  of 
Nickel,  see  p.  d64.  4.  **  Qualitik  proprie  del 
govema'*  For  instance,  '^Flagello  sordo," 
which  means  that  those  who  were  punished 
were  not  even  told  for  what  ofilence ;  denon- 
ciation  without  previous  warning ;  the  supe- 
rior oflen  employed  an  inferior  in  the  du^  of 
inspection,  which  was  destructive  of  all  order. 
6.  **Oovemo  in  online  ai  loro  convitton  e 
BcolarL**  Their  dishonouring  pnnishmeota 
6.  ^La  moltitudine  delle  regole.**  They 
were  often  contradictory ;  there  was  no  one 
who  knew  them  all. 

II.  Next,  after  repeated  discussion  of  canae 
and  effect,  the  author  endeavours  to  point  oui 
the  remedies  for  these  evils.  It  jb  remarka- 
ble that  under  the  latter  head  he  names,  as 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  appointment  of 
vicars-general,  which  had  so  often  been  called 
for,  but  which  the  order  would  never  cooseoC 
to :  **  Constituire  un  vicario  generale  per  le 

firovincie  della  Spagna,  Germania,  FVanciaeC 
ndie,^-cacciar  sangue  ad  un  corpo  tnmo 
pingue, — ^le^gi  certe  a  delitti  certL**  (To 
appoint  a  vicar-general  for  the  provinces  at 
Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Indies, — 
bloodletting  of  the  too  plethoric  body,— fixed 
laws  for  stated  ofiences.] 

III.  He  then  returns  to  his  first  method  of 
enumerating  the  defbcts  of  the  institution  un- 
der various  heads.  A  multitude  of  paiticii- 
lars  are  mentioned  that  bear  the  stamp  of 
more  or  less  authenticity.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  section  is  the  last,  **  Delle  lofo  In- 
dicbe  missioni,**  founded  upon  the  letters  ex- 
tant in  the  papal  archives,  and  executed  with 
great  care,  the  originals  being  separately  in- 
dicated. In  this  section  the  acts  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  pope,  of  which  the  Jesuits  had 
been  guilty,  are  enumerated,  even  so  long  be^ 
fi>re  Pere  Norbert 

Assuredly  this  document  is  unfavourable  to 
the  Jesuits;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly instructive.  It  unveils  the  fanlls 
of  the  mstitution  with  shrewdness  and  p^ie- 
timtion,  so  that  we  get  a  fiir  clearer  insight 
into  its  internal  economy  that  would  other- 
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wise  be  poeuble.  It  cannot  be  eaid  to  be  ab- 
solutely hostile,  for  it  recognises  the  ffood  as 
well  as  the  evil.  We  perceive  from  it,  how- 
ever, what  storms  were  already  gathering  in 
men^s  minds  against  the  order. 

151.  Relatione  ii  Roma  di  CHo,  Lando  8r, 
inviato  etraordinario  per  la  eer^^  rep^^  di 
Venetia  ad  InnocetUio  XI  et  atnbr  stra* 
ord^ad  Aleseandro  VIII  in  occagione 
deUa  cananizazione  di  8,  Lorenzo  OiuS' 
tiniani,  1691.  (17  leaves.)  [Report  on 
Rome  by  Gia  Lando,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice 
to  Innocent  XL,  and  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  Alexander  VIII.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  canonization  of  St.  Lorenzo  Gius- 
tinianL] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
report  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  importanf: 
reign  of  Innocent  XI.,  none  by  which  wo 
might  be  impartially  enlightened  on  the  re- 
sult of  that  pope's  measures.  The  business 
of  the  republic  was  managed  in  the  first  years 
of  that  reign,  from  1678  to  1698,  by  cardinal 
Ottobon,  a  Venetian,  afterwards  Alexander 
VIII.,  who  never  returned  to  Venice,  and 
therefore  made  no  report  After  him  came 
Giovanni  Lando,  but  without  any  properly  of- 
ficial character.  It  b  true,  Lando  neverthe- 
less drew  up  a  final  report,  but  not  till  Alex- 
ander was  dead  and  a  conclave  had  again  as- 
aembled.  Besides  this,  his  report  unfortunate- 
ly departs  from  the  tone  generally  prevailing 
in  those  of  Venice. 

He  be^s  by  discussing  the  divine  right  of 
the' popedom,  and  laments  that  its  power  was 
not  universally  acknowledged.  Nay,  the 
niimber  of  the  heretics  exceeded  that  of  the 
catholica  The  accursed  quietists  even  had 
set  np  their  operations  in  Rome !  They 
would  not  believe  at  the  court  of  Rome  Uiat 
they  were  themselves  to  blame  for  this,  yet 
the  case  was  so.  Even  now  a  man  who 
strove  in  the  church's  cause  with  profound 
erudition  or,  through  the  holiness  or  his  ex- 
ample, was  far  less  esteemed  than  the  canon- 
ist who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  pope's  dignity. 
Their  exaggerations,  however,  had  the  very 
result  of  making  secular  princes  set  them- 
selves against  the  court  of  Rome. 

After  having  made  an  attempt  himself  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  temporal  and  the  spi- 
ritual authoritv,  he  dowly  approaches  secular 
affiurs.  He  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  state:  **  de- 
aoiato  negli  abitanti,  spiantato  nelia  coltura, 
rainato  coll'  estorsioni,  roancante  d'industria" 
[stripped  of  inhabitants,  its  cultivation  ne- 
glected, ruined  by  extortions,  destitute  of 
trade  and  manufactures.]  He  estimates  the 
debts  at  42,000,000.  Alexander  VIII.  had 
reduced  the  expenditure  by  200,000  8cudi,and 
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thereby  restored  the  balance  between  the 
outgdngs  and  the  income.  The  pope  had  a 
vein  of  gold  in  the  dataria.  Nevertheless, 
this  money  by  no  means  stayed  in  Rome :  it 
came  in  by  retail  and  went  out  wholesale : 
Innocent  XI.  had  certainly  paid  out  two  mil- 
lions of  scudi  in  aid  of  the  Turkish  war  in 
Hungary.  Of  the  forty-twb  millions  of  debt, 
fifteen  perhaps  had  been  contracted  on  behalf 
of  Christendom. 

He  finds  that  Rome  was  still  the  common 
country  and  the  general  muster-OTound  for  all 
nations  Still  every  one  came  thither  in  pur- 
suit of  his  own  interest  Few  Germans  or 
Frenchmen  were  seen  there,  because  their 
promotion  was  not  dependent  on  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  no  Spaniards  but  those  of  the  low- 
er classes:  were  all  the  Italian  princes  in 
like  manner  to  dispose  of  the  ecclesiastical 
appointments  in  their  own  domains,  the  court 
of  Rome  would  be  ruined.  But  as  a  set-ofiT 
against  this,  Italy  had  the  patronage  of  the 
papacy.  **Tutta  la  corte,  tutte  le  dignity 
tutte  le  eariche,  tntto  lo  state  ecclesiastico 
resta  tra  gli  Italiani."  [The  whole  court,  all 
dignities,  all  high  offices,  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical state  are  in  the  luinds  of  the  Italians.] 
And  how  much  resulted  from  this !  Seeing 
the  insecurity  of  succession  in  all  the  Italian 
houses,  the  welfare  of  Italy  depended  wholly 
and  solely  on  the  union  of  Venice  and  Rome. 
He  takes  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  necessity 
of  a  good  understanding  between  those  two 
governments.  He  is  of  opinion  that  much 
might  be  conceded  on  the  part  of  Venice. 
The  protection  afiS)rded  to  unruly  frati,  and 
certain  claims  to  jurisdiction,  were  taken  in 
very  bad  part  in  Rome. 

Now  these  as  we  see  are  all  very  good 
practical  remarks,  that  bespeak  an  honest 
character,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  us,  who 
seek  for  more  positive  information^  respecting 
the  administration  of  the  state.  The  follow* 
ing  is  all  that  concerns  the  two  popes  under 
whom  he  serves,  which  is  told  us  by  Lando,  a 
queer  writer  bv-the-by,  whose  darling  figure 
of  speech  is  the  anacoluthon.  "Quando  io 
rifletto  a  quelle  che  ho  sentito  a  risuonare 
senza  ritegno  contro  Innocenzio  XI,  il  quale 
veniva  accusato  di  non  dare  audienza,  d'as- 
prezza,  di  crudelt^  d'inflessibile  nemico  di 
principi,  di  studioso  di  controversie,  d'irres(^ 
lutoe  tenace,  di  distruttore  delle  diocesi  e 
beni  ecclesiastici :  perche  stava  molti  anni 
senza  provederii,  perche  aveva  calati  li  monti 
senza  sollevare  lo  state  coll'  avvanzo  risulta^  - 
tone,  per  avore  tenuta  ferma  I'estorsione  che 
chiamano  dell'  annona,  peressere  state  indul- 
gente  a'  quietisti,  e  tante  altre  cose  con  che 
non  vi  era  persona  che- non  esclamasse  contro 
di  lui :  e  pareva  all'  ora  al  volgo  iudiscretQ 
che  non  fossero  viith  d'alcuna  importanza  al 
pontificate,  quale  memorabilissimo  d'una  cos- 
tante  alienatione  del  sno  sangue  ed  un'  illi« 
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btta  diflinterettatezza  per  lasciare  iotatto 
tutto  quello  era  della  camen,  fborche  impie- 
gato  nelle  fi^erre  contro  ffl'infedeli :  e  8*aog- 
uravano  all'  ora  un  pontence  che,  se  bene  un 
poco  indalgente  alli  suoi,  lo  fbsse  anco  per 
|^*altri,  e  cbe  fosse  dotato  di  quelle  virtii  che 
all'ora  si  giudicavano  piix  neceasarie,  perche 
pareva  mancasseit).  Ma  vedato  poi  che  as- 
soDto  Alessandro  VIII,  benche  tutto  umanit^ 
fiicile  air  audienze,  dolce,  compassioneTole, 
pieghevole,  rispettoso  asprincipi,  nemicod*im- 
pegni,  sbrigmtivo,  franco  nei  negotii  ed  in 
tutte  le  sorti  di  speditioni,  benefico  alio  stato, 
Bollevato  di  200  mila  scudi  di  gabella  e  delP 
angaria  dell'  annona,  che  ha  fhlminato  li 
quietisti,  che  ha  finito  quietamente  il  negotio 
tnolestisimo  del  quartiere,  ha  soeeorso  lui  pure 
la  guerra  contro  il  Turco,  ed  ha  fatto  ancora 
altre  attioni  important!  nella  gran  brevity  del 
8U0  pontificate  ad  ogni  modo,  perohe  all*  in^ 
contro  ha  mostrato  affetto  alli  suoi  nipoti,  per- 
che ha  voluto  fidarsi  di  loro  pi(!l  che  degl'altri 
nelle  cariche,  perche  ha  voluto  provederli  con 
qualche  larghezza  ma  di  molto  inferiore  a 
quella  hanno  fatto  tanti  altri,  e  perche  in  ques- 
ta  parte  ha  mostrato  un  poco  d'umanit^  e  la 
tolleranza  del  sangue,  e  state  anche  egli  ber^ 
aaglio  d'invettive  maligne  e  continue  fin  alia 
morte,  roa  equalmente  ingiuste  dell'  uno  e 
deir  altro." 

[When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  heard  un- 
reservedly advanced  against  Innocent  XL, 
who  was  accused  of  not  giving  audience,  of 
harshness,  cruelty,  inflexible  enmity  to  prin- 
ces, of  love  of  controversy,  of  irresolution  and 
obstinacy,  of  being  a  destroyer  of  diocesesmnd 
ecclesiastical  property,  because  he  remained 
many  years  without  appointing  to  them,  be- 
cause ne  had  suppressed  the  monti  without 
relieving  the  state  by  any  resulting  advantage, 
because  he  had  upheld  the  so  called  extortion 
of  the  annona,  because  he  bad  been  indulgent 
to  the  Quietists,  and  sg  nnaiy  other  things  that 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  exclaim  against 
bim  :  and  it  then  appeared  to  the  rude  vulgar 
that  there  was  no  virtue  of  any  importance  in 
that  pontificate,  which  was  most  memorable 
for  a  constant  alienation  of  its  own  blood,  and 
for  an  unsullied  disinterestedness  in  leaving 
Untouched  all  that  belonged  to  the  treasury, 
except  what  was  employed  in  the  wars  against 
the  infidels :  and  the^  now  longed  for  a  pope, 
wfalbi,  if  even  a  little  indulgent  to  his  own  fol- 
lowers, would  be  so  likewise  for  others,  and 
who  should  be  endowed  with  those  virtues 
which  were  now  deemed  most  necessary,  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  they  were  wanting. 
But  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VIlC, 
though  all  humanity,  easy  of  access,  gentle, 
eompassicmate,  amiable,  regardful  of  princes^ 
averse  to  pledges,  shunning  quarrels,  fVank  in 
business  and  in  all  sorts  ^  contracts,  a  well 
4oer  to  the  state,  relieving  it  from  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  200,00a  scudi  and  fh>m  the 


vexation  of  the  annona,  who  cmahed  liie 
QuietistSk  who  quietly  put  tin  end  to  the  veiy 
unpteasant  business  of  the  quarter,  who  him* 
seUTtoo  aided  the  war  against  the  Turk^  aad 
did  other  important  actions  of  every  kind  in 
his  yery  brief  pontificate ;  because  on  the  con- 
trary he  flbowed  afi^tion  for  his  nepJiewSk  h^ 
cause  he  was  pleased  to  trust  thera  more  than 
others  in  grave  employments,  because  he  de- 
sired to  provide  for  them  with  some  liberality, 
but  with  much  less  than  so  many  others  before 
him,  and  because  on  this  score  he  displayed 
some  human  feeling  and  the  tolerance  of  Mood, 
he  too  was  made  the  mark  of  malicious  invec- 
tives that  never  ceased  till  his  death :  but  they 
were  equally  unjust  in  the  one  case  as  in  thie 
other.] 

Lastly  he  refors  to  his  own  services,  stating 
that  he  had  written  in  the  course  of  his  officiu 
duties  upwards  of  seven  hundred  diq)atche& 

These  may  possibly  contain  more  ftcta. 
They  are  to  be  foynd  partly  in  Venice,  part^ 
in  Vienna. 

152.  ConfeMsione  di  papa  Alessandro  FZZF 
fatta  al  suo  cat^fessore  il  padre  Giuseppe 
Gesuita  negli  ultimi  estremi  della  sma 
vita.  (MS  Rom.  21  leaves) — TCoofes- 
sion  of  pope  Alexander  VIII.  made  to  hit 
confessor  father  Giuseppe,  a  Jesuit,  ia 
his  very  last  momenta] 

6.  B.  Perini,  a  scriptor  in  the  Vatican  a^ 
chives,  narrates  in  sober  serioasnesB  that  ht 
found  this  document  among  other  papers  b»> 
longing  to  the  times  (^Alexander  VlIL  He 
writes  this  on  the  9th  of  November,  1796^ 
when  no  one  could  have  any  interest  in  sian- 
derinfi^  a  pope  who  bad  so  many  socceasofBL 
The  Tittle  work  is  therefi»re  worth  considera- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  ominous  title.  What  dost 
the  po^  confess  in  itt 

He  begms  by  saying  that  he  had  neter 
regularly  confessed  since  1669:  be  woold  do 
so  now,  since  a  heavenly  voice  had  assorei 
him  of  absolution.  -  Hereupon  he  confesses  te 
conduct  such  as  follows :— 4ie  had  availed  him* 
self  of  the  permission  once  granted  him  by 
pope  Clement  to  sign  in  his  stead,  to  makn 
the  most  unwarrantable  concessions ;  be  had 
prompted  pope  Innocent  XL  to  the  steps  be 
had  taken  against  France,  and  yet  had  privSy 
conspired  with  the  Frendi  against  the  pope ; 
when  himself  advanced  to  the  papacy,  he  bad 
knowingly  and  deliberately  promoted  incoo^ 
petent,  nay,  abandoned  men,  had  given  no 
thought  to  anything  but  the  enrichment  of  fait 
followers,  and  winked  at  the  sale  of  juatiee 
and  mercy  in  the  palace ;  with  other  tbinft 
of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  plain  enough  this  is  no  confeasioii  of  a 
pope;  that  would  run  quite  diflerently,  it 
would  reveal  for  other  particulars.  I  am  of 
opinton  that  it  is  one  of  those  lampoons,  st 
fireqnent  in  those  jumes,  which  may  embody 
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rnxk  opinion  that  had  gained  currency  respect- 
ing Alexander,  bat  by  no  meane  the  truth.  It 
got  mixed  up  in  all  likelihood  with  the  au- 
thentic writings  of  the  period  where  it  was 
^nd  by  some  zealous  clerk  of  the  archives, 
and  taken  for  genuine.  In  the  Venetian  ar- 
chives likewise,  I  lighted  upon  many  spurious 
document 

153.  Relatione  di  Domenico  Contarini  K, 
Roma  1695  5  Luglio  (Arch.  V.  18 
lea vea)— {Report  by  Domenico  'Conta- 
rini.] 

Contarini  had  already  been  employed  at  the 
French  and  the  imperial  court  when  he  was 
Bent  to  the  pope's.  His  mission  was  originally 
to  Alexander  VIII.,  whom  however  he  found 
BO  ill  that  he  could  not  be  presented  to  him. 
His  report  is  devoted  to  an  accoimt  of  Innocent 
XII. 

Antonio  Pi^natelli  (bom  1615)  was  sprung 
from  the  ducal  family  of  Mantelione  in  Na- 
ples, and  entered  •the  prelature  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  made  vicelegate  of  Urbino,  in- 
quisitor of  Malta,  and  governor  of  Perugia,  a 
career  which  was  not  indeed  to  be  despised, 
but  which  offered  little  that  could  satisfy  am- 
biti(«.  Pignatelli  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
give  up  the  ecclesiastical  career  altogether. 
At  last,  however,  he  succeeded  in  obtaming  a 
Jiunciature,  which  appeared  to  him  the  surest 
Yoad  to  promotion.  He  was  nuncio  to  Flo- 
rence, eight  years  to  Poland,  and  to  Germany ; 
the  latter  nunciature  usually  led  to  the  cardi- 
Dalate.  But,  says  Contarini,  whether  it  was 
the  influence  of  inauspicious  stars,  or  the  dis- 
like of  the  then  government  of  Clement  IX., 
instead  of  being  rewarded  he  was  recalled, 
and  sent  as  bishop  to  Xjezze  on  the  outermost 
confines  of  Naples.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces he  had  to  exert  the  whole  strength  of  his 
mind  and  the  most  manly  firmness ;  and  in 
fact  the  moderation  and  resignation  he  dis- 
played threw  the  whole  court  into  amazement. 
With  supernatural  cheerfulness  he  returned 
thanks  even  for  that  appointment,  "  since  he 
should  now  no  longer  have  to  bear  the  heavy 
burthen  of  those  nunciatures.*'  Contarini  sets 
it  down  that  Clement  IX.  banished  Pigna- 
telli to  that  bishopric,  and  that  Clement  X. 
recalled  him  to  Rome :  it  is  stated,  however, 
by  Roman  writers,  that  both  events  occurred 
under  Clement  X.  Be  this  as  it  may,  whether 
cardinal  Altieri  was  desirous  of  repairing  an 
act  of  injustice  of  his  own  or  of  another^s  doing, 
he  placed  Pignatelli  ^  his  uncle  as  maestro 
di  camera:  Innocent  aL  found  him  in  that 
office  and  confirmed  him  in  it 

But  now  his  fortunes  took  a  sudden  start 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  the  year  1681,  and 
immediately  afterwards  bishop  of  Facnza,  le- 
gate of  Bologna,  and  archbishop  of  Naplea 
Upon  the  death  of  Innocent  XL  he  was  al- 
ready thought  of  in  the  conclave ;  after  the 


decease  of  Alexander  VCL  the  French,  con^ 
trary  to  all  expectation,  were  in  favour  of  him« 
a  Neapolitan.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that 
they  bad  need  of  a  man  of  mild  and  quiet  dis- 
position. He  was  therefore  elected,  though 
not  till  after  a  tedious  conclave,  which  lasted 
five  months  and  wearied  all  the  cardinals. 

Innocent  XIL,  too,  retained  Panciatiehiand 
Albano,  the  secretaiy  of  briefs  and  the  datary 
whom  he  found  in  office,  though  they  were  the 
creatures  of  his  predecessor.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Spada  to  be  secretary  of  state  was  uni- 
versally approved  ;  it  was  made  by  the  advice 
of  Altieri.  It  was  only  the  nephews  of  Alexp 
ander  VHI.  whom  Innocent  XII.  did  not  con- 
firm in  their  poets :  he  adhered  in  all  respects 
to  the  example  of  Innocent  XL  **Andava 
procurando  il  papa  d*imitare  Innocentio  XI, 
di  cui  e  creatura  et  aveva  preso  il  nome,  for- 
zandosi  servisse  al  model k)  del  suo  la  forma  di 
quel  governo,  levandoli  per6  quel  la  parte  che 
neir  austerity  e  rigidezza  non  era  stata  lau- 
data.*'  [The  pope  endeavoured  to  imitate  In- 
nocent XL,  whose  creature  he  was,  and  whose 
name  he  had  assumed,  taking  the  practice  of 
that  pope's  government  as  a  model  for  his 
own,  only  omitting  the  austerity  and  harsh- 
ness which  had  not  been  approved  of  in  it] 
He  strove,  as  we  see,  by  greater  gentleness, 
to  surpass  his  model.  He  was  easy  of  access ; 
his  public  audiences  for  the  poor  particularly 
won  him  a  good  name ;  although  they  did  not, 
as  the  latter  expected,  lead  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  their  dififerences,  still  they  kept  the 
tvranny  of  the  nobles  in  check.  "  Tutti  con- 
fessavano  che  questo  publico  ricorso  portawi 
un  gran  freno  a  tutti  li  ministri  e  giudici : 
mentre  era  troppo  facile  la  strada  di  avvicin^ 
arsi  air  orecchie  del  principe  e  di  scoprirli 
quelle  che  in  altri  tempi  era  impedito  o  dalla 
autorit^  o  dall'  astutia  di  chi  s*appressava  al 
papa."  [It  was  confessed  on  all  hands  that 
this  public  hearing  was  a  great  check  upon 
all  the  ministers  and  judges,  by  facilitating  an 
approach  to  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  and  af- 
fording the  means  of  laying  before  him  what 
in  other  times  had  been  shut  out  by  the  influ- 
ence or  the  crafl  of  those  around  the  pope.] 

An  unlucky  accident  for  a  while  suspended 
his  activity,  but  it  was  soon  resumed. 

The  French  question  was  settled ;  the  most 
important  reforms  were  begun.  There  ap- 
peared a  bull  respecting  nepotism,  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  l^nefices  and  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  for  the  future  to  be  bestowed 
on  a  pope's  nephew  should  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  12,000  scud L  Innocent  XL  abolished  the 
sale  of  such  important  offices  as  those  of  the 
chierici  di  camera,  and  paid  back  the  price, 
1,010,070  scudi.  **  He  thereby  divested  money 
of  its  might,  and  again  afforded  virtue  a 
chance  of  mounting  to  the  high  places."  Many 
oUier  reforms  were  now  looked  for.  "  The 
pope,"  says  Contarinit  "has  nothing  before 
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Ilk  ejet  bat  God,  the  poor,  and  the  reform  of 
mbosefl.  He  liret  most  abstemiooslY ;  he  de- 
Totes  every  hoar  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
withoot  re^rd  to  his  health.    He  is  irre- 

Cchable  in  his  hahits,  cooscientious,  regard- 
ed his  relations'  interest,  fall  of  love  for 
the  poor,  endowed  with  all  the  high  qualities 
to  be  desired  in  the  head  of  the  church.  Could 
he  always  act  for  himself  he  would  be  one  of 
the  first  of  popes.** 

Every  one,  however,  was  not  pleased  with 
his  conduct  Contarinl  rc^^ts  that  Innocent 
had  no  nephews  who  could  feel  a  perscmal  in- 
terest in  their  uncle's  &nie,  and  that  his  min- 
isters had  too  much  latitude, — ^  vedendosi 
offuscate  quelle  grandi  e  risplendenti  virtu 
dalla  solertia  de'  ministri  troppo  pratici  dell' 
arte  della  corte,"  [his  noble  and  resplendent 
virtues  beinz  obscured  by  the  craft  of  minis- 
ters too  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  the  court] 
It  is  charged  against  these,  that,  in  order  to 
divert  the  zeal  of  Innocent  XIL  into  another 
channel,  they  contrived  to  fix  his  attention  ex- 
clusively on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  hos- 
pital of  the  Lateran  was  proposed.  Tliissoon 
enj^rossed  all  the  pope's  thoughts.  **  Questo 
chiodo  ferm6  I'ardente  volonti  del  papa  di 
riformare."  [This  put  a  stop  to  the  pope's 
ardent  desire  to  reform.  1 

The  author  is  persuaded  that  the  pope  had 
saved  and  laid  bv  about  two  millions  of  scudi. 
He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  purity  of 
his  intention :  he  calls  him  a  man  of  blame- 
less and  fiiultless  morals. 

154.  Relazione  di  Roma  di  Nicolo  Erizzo 
Kr  1702  29  Ottobre,  (40  leaves.)  [Re- 
port on  Rome  by  Nico]6  Erizza] 

Nicold  Erizzo  had  already  accompanied  P. 
Mocenigo  in  his  embassy  to  Clement  X. :  he 
was  now  himself  made  ambassador;  he  reached 
Rome  before  the  death  of  Innocent  XIL,  and 
remained  there  during  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Clement  XL  His  report  derives 
double  value  from  the  fact  that  he  had  already 
been  long  acquainted  with  Rome. 

He  treats  first  of  former  popes,  and  after 
some  general  remarks  comes  to  Innocent  XL, 
— **  that  holy  man,  whose  highest  merit  cer- 
tainljT  did  not  consist  in  his  science  and 
learning,  but  who  on  the  other  hand,  possess- 
ed financial  knowledge,  and  who  not  only 
effected  the  restoration  of  the  balance  be- 
tween expenditure  and  income,  but  was  also 
able  to  afibrd  liberal  aid  to  the  emperor  and 
the  Poles  in  their  struggle  against  the 
Turks."  Alexander  VIII.  at  least  did  not 
bestow  the  money  of  the  treasury  on  his  ne- 
phews. On  the  other  hand  he  lost  enor- 
mously by  the  failure  of  the  house  c^  Merli, 
and  manv  persons  ascribed  his  death  to  that 
cause.  Innocent  XIL  closed  up  the  gulf  of 
nepotism;  although  he  did  so  much  ror  the 


poor,  thoogh  he  remittad  a  tax,  aad  ereded 
buildings  for  the  court,  and  coostnicted  har- 
bour works,  still  he  left  behind  a  ctmiiiln  shfe 
sum  in  the  treasmr.  Bat  he  lived  too  long 
for  the  college  of  cirdinils,  wbooi  oa  his 
part  he  did  not  prize  very  highly.  He 
seemed  to  them  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  holy  see  to  his  obscquiooineM  towazds 
the  royal  courts. 

At  last  he  died  on  the  27tli  September, 
1700,  and  the  cardinals  eagerijr  mshed  to  the 
business  of  the  conclave.  Their  purpose  was 
to  elect  a  pope  who  should  make  good  the 
iniuries  they  thought  they  bad  sustained. 
They  fixed  their  eyes  on  cardinal  Mareseotti, 
**  a  man  of  stout  heart,  wothy  to  rale,  obsti- 
nate in  his  principles,  and  of  inflexible  deter- 
mination." Erizzo  calls  him  a  ^reat  nan. 
He  was  supported  by  the  imperial  and  the 
Spanish  ambassadora  But  excesstTe  seal  is 
often  dangerous  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  and 
it  was  fatal  to  Mareseotti  The  FVench,  who 
feared  his  open  hostility,  Aicceeded  in  throw- 
ing him  over.  Upon  this  a  muldtude  of  otberi 
were  proposed ;  but  there  were  objectioas  to 
them  all:  one  was  too  vehement,  another  too 
gentle,  a  third  had  too  manv  nephews;  the 
friends  of  the  Jesuits  opposed  cardinal  NoHf^ 
because  he  had  dealt  somewhat  severely  with 
them  in  his  history  of  Pelagianisra.  The  hot 
zelanti  (here  so  designated  for  the  first  time) 
would  gladly  have  elected  Colloredo,  but  the 
others  thought  him  too  austere.  At  last, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Charles 
IL,  ***the  cardinals,"  says  Erizzo^  **were 
moved  by  the  hand  of  God,  so  that  in  one 
moment  they  desisted  fVom  their  paasioDs,  and 
from  the  hopes  with  which  each  had  flattered 
himself,  and  turned  their. eyes  on  cardinal 
Albani  with  that  instinctive  movement  which 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  divine  prompC- 
in^."  Cardmal  Albani  refbsed  the  digail^; 
Enzzo  is  of  opinion  that  his  reftisal  was 
genuine,  and  meant  in  earnest  At  last  he 
gave  way,  apparently  more  from  scmplea, 
and  to  avoid  Ming  longer  entreated,  than  of 
his  own  free  wilL 

Erizzo  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  &mi]y 
and  the  personal  character  of  the  newly 
elected  pope. 

Albani's  famOy  came  from  Urbina  When 
the  aged  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbmo  resolved 
to  surrender  his  duchy  befi>re  his  death  to 
Urban  VIIL,  he  sent  an  Albani— the  mme 
who  had  counselled  him  to  that  step— 4o 
make  it  known  to  the  pope.  Twice  he  sent 
him.  On  the  first  occasion  he  repented,  and 
called  back  his  ambassador.  Erizzo  asserts 
that  he  also  changed  his  mind  on  the  second 
occasion,  and  sent  contrary  orders ;  but  that 
Albani  this  time  did  not  attend  to  them,  but 
delivered  the  act  of  abdication  to  Urban  VIIL 
without  further  hesitation.  For  this  he  was 
made  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  son  *»gTiBw 
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raaestio  di  camera  to  cardinal  Barberini :  he 
was  the  fiither  of  Giovan  Francesco  Albini, 
the  new  pope. 

Giovan  IVancesco  Albani  applied  himself  to 
literature  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession ; 
fortune  so  far  favoured  him  that  he  soon  had 
personal  access  to  the  popes  of  his  day. 
^  Under  Innocent  XL,"  says  Erizzo,  <'he 
learned  to  form  his  decisions  with  more  de- 
liberation than  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to 
do,  and  to  persist  in  whatever  he  had  under- 
taken. Under  Alexander  he  acquired  freer 
and  bolder  habits  of  negotiation;  he  was 
found  to  be  at  once  wary  and  determined, 
prompt  and  deliberate,  and  in  outward  ap- 
pearance well  disposed  to  eveiy  body:  these 
arts  he  next  practised  under  Innocent  XII. 
That  suspicious  old  man  could  endure  neither 
his  datary  nor  bis  secretary  of  state :  Albani 
alone  had  free  access  to  him,  and  contrived 
to  make  himself  equally  indispensable  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  court" 

The  first  step  of  Clement  XI.,  after  his 
election,  was  to  notify  to  the  ambassadors 
that  he  must  repeal  many  innovations  intro- 
duced under  his  predecessors ;  he  summoned 
the  govematore  to  the  coronation,  which  the 
gOYemors  of  Rome  had  always  avoided  on 
account  of  the  disputes  for  precedency ;  he 
abolished  all  asylums : — the^  ambassadors  said 
that  he  did  so  only  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  court 

The  appointments  he  now  made  were  in 
Erizzo^s  opinion  not  very  happy.  Clement 
surrounded  himself  exclusively  with  weak 
men.  **  Felicitate  il  coniggio  di  questi  suoi 
ordini  dal  successo  e  dal  rispetto  de  regj  rap- 
presentanti,  non  credette  Sua  S^  d*aver  bi- 
sogno  a  palazzo  de*  ministri  di  gran  valore : 
oiiSe  chiamovvi  iper  segretario  di  state  il 
cardinale  Paulucci  di  cortisima  esperienza, 
ed  elesse  per  datario  il  cardinale  Sacripante, 
infiiticabile  e  diligentissimo  per  quell'  impiego, 
ma  non  insi^ito  che  della  quality  di  buon 
curiale.  Indi  diede  a  mons^  Olivieri  sue  pa- 
rente  la  segretaria  de*  brevi,  che  aveva  digi^ 
egregiamente  esercitata  sotto  di  lui  stesso:  e 
pose  nelle  cariche  che  piii  lo  avvicinavano,  li 
anticbi  suoi  amici  e  parenti,  come  mens'  Pa- 
racciani  gran  legists,  mens'  Ori^o  per  sef^re- 
tario  delle  lettere  latine  e  Mafiei  per  coppiere 
confidente,  tutta  gente  di  pochissima  estra- 
zione,  urbinati  o  delli  vicini  municpj,  che  non 
avendo  Teduto  se  non  Roma  hanno  perconse- 
guenza  pochissima  cognizione  delli  principi  e 
molto  meno  poi  degli  afikri  del  mondo.  Non 
voile  presso  di  se  cardinali  di  grande  testa 
ne  ministri  che  da  esst  dipendessero,  pre- 
ierendo  la  sua  quiete  e  la  sua  autoriti  a  que' 
consigli,  che  ncm  gli  potevano  venire  dalle 
euddette  persone  domestiche  non  esercitate 
nelli  maneggi  e  digi&  tra  lore  gelose  e  di»- 
GordL  Meno  voile  Don  Orazio  suo  fratello, 
padre  di  tre  figlioli  di  grande  aqtettazione, 


uomo  d'una  singolare  modestia  ed  integritik, 
lasciatolo  alle  sue  angustie  per  pompa  delP- 
oeServanza  della  holla  contro  il  nipotismo,  che 
la  S^  Sua  giur6  nel  fi^orno  della  sua  esal- 
tazione  con  aspetto  d'evitame  interamente 
lo  scandolo,  il  quale  per6,  per  sentimento 
di  molti,  semper  vetabitur  et  retinebitur 
semper.** 

[His  boldness  in  these  arrangements  bemg 
crowned  with  success,  and  with  the  respect 
of  the  royal  representatives,  his  holiness 
thought  there  was  no  need  of  ministers  of 
much  ability  in  the  palace:  wherefore  he 
proDQOted  to  the  secretary^ip  of  state  cardinal 
Paulucci,  a  man  of  very  brief  experience, 
and  he  chose  for  datary  cardinal  Sacripante, 
a  man  of  indefatigable  diligence  in  that  post, 
but  not  distinguished  by  any  qualities  beyond 
those  of  a  ^K)d  routine  officer.  Then  he 
gave  to  his  relation,  monsignor  Olivieri,  the 
secretaryship  which  had  formerly  been  admi- 
rably  managed  by  himself;  and  he  put  into 
the  offices  nearest  his  own  person  his  old 
friends  and  relations, — such  as  monsignor 
Paracciani,  a  great  legist ;  monsignor  Origo, 
whom  he  made  secretary  for  Latin  letters, 
and  Mafiei,  as  his  confidential  cupbearer ;  all 
of  them  persons  of  very  low  extraction,  from 
Urbino  or  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  who 
having  never  seen  more  than  Rome,  had  con- 
sequently very  little  knowledge  of  foreign 
sovereigns,  and  much  less  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  world.  He  does  not  desire  near  him 
cardinals  of  great  ability,  nor  ministers  who 
should  depend  on  them,  preferring  his  own 
quiet  and  his  own  authority  to  those  counsels, 
which  he  is  sure  of  not  hearing  from  his 
aforesaid  servants,  who  have  had  no  practice 
in  public  life,  and  who  are  moreover  jealous 
and  at  variance  among  themselves.  Nor 
will  he  admit  to  him  his  brother  Don  Orazio, 
the  father  of  three  sons  of  great  promise ;  a 
man  of  rare  modesty  and  integrity,  whom  he 
has  left  in  his  narrow  fortune  from  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  observing  the  bull  against 
nepotism,  which  his  holiness  swore  on  the 
day  of  his  elevation,  with  the  intention  of 
avoiding  entirely  the  scandal  of  this  prac- 
tice ;  a  practice  which,  nevertheless,  as  many 
think,  will  always  be  forbidden  and  always 
retained.] 

Very  great  difficulties  immediately  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  dispute  about  the 
Spanish  succession  was  become  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Clement 
XI.  acted  at  first  very  vacilUtingly.  The 
ambassador  thinks  his  whole  conduct  tracea- 
ble to  an  excess  of  cunning.  His  chief  ob- 
ject, be  thinks,  in  proposing  an  Italian  league 
to  the  Venetians  was  to  sound  the  intentions 
of  Venice. 

From  these  political  and  general  consid»> 
rations  Erizzo  passes  on  to  the  affitirs  of  the 
church,  particularly  to  the  controversiefl  thai 
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^ere  mceasaoUr  plied  between  Venice  and 
Rome.  Rome,  he  nys,  is  of  a  two-fi>id  cha- 
racter, the  one  holy,  in  so  &r  as  the  pope  is 
the  guardian  of  the  sanctnary  and  of  the  di- 
vine law;  this  must  be  revered :  the  other  is 
•ecnlar,  in  so  far  as  the  pope  seeks  to  extend 
fais  power,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  practice  of  the  first  ages ;  a£;ainst  this  it 
behoves  men  to  be  on  their  guaitf.  He  cannot 
digest  the  thought  that  Venice  had  been  passed 
over  in  a  promotion  of  cardinals  in  the  last 
reign.  He  laments  that  the  republic  no  longer 
pottessed  as  formerly  the  patronage  of  her 
own  bishoprics ;  how  many  poor  noRes  would 
she  then  be  able  to  succour  1 — now  the  sob- 
|ectsof  Venice  seek  to  arrive  at  places  by 
indirect  means,  and  even  through  the  eflbrts 
of  fbreign  princes.  Cardinal  Panciatichi  had 
introduced  into  the  practice  of  the  dataria  the 
maxim,  that  precisely  those  persons  would  be 
flivoured,  who  were  most  independent  of  the 
princes  in  whose  dominions  the  benefices  were 
situated.  He  looks  on  it  as  an  abuse  that  the 
pope's  nephews  should  possess  so  much  share 
m  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  his  native 
land :  why  too  were  they  so  readily  granted  the 
rank  of  Venetian  nobilil — Other  states,  even 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  had  lists  of  nuncios 
presented  to  them  ont  of  which  they  might 
select  one ;  but  such  an  honour  was  not  done 
the  republic ; — ^the  title  of  Carissimo  too  was 
refused  by  Rome  to  the  doge  of  Venice.  We 
see  that  new  subjects  of  quarrel  were  con- 
tinually arising  in  addition  to  the  old  ones. 

The  ambassador  therefore  recommends  his 
republic  to  give  its  serious  attention  to  Roman 
afiairs.  If  a  pope  could  now  no  longer  be  as 
helpful  as  fbrmerlv,  yet  he  coukl  still  do  much 
mischief,  especially  if  he  was  young,  spirited, 
and  economical 

155.  Relatione  del  K  U.  Qio.  Franc.  Mo- 
roMini  Kt  fa  omb€Uciatore  al  iommo 
pontefiee  Clemente  XL  1707  17  Dec. 
(36  leaves.)  [Report  of  Gio.  Franc.  Mo- 
rosini,  formerly  ambassador  to  pope  Cle- 
ment XL] 

Morosini,  Ex'iwbc^b  suooenor,  was  from  Jan. 
1702  till  Nov.  1706,  at  the  court  of  Clement 
XI.  whose  government  then  first  fully  dis- 
played its  peculiar  character. 

Morosini  relates  with  what  zeal  Clement 
XI.  imitated  the  example  of  his  most  re- 
nowned predecessors.  Even  the  tears  with 
which  he  refused  the  papal  dijraity  were  not 
without  a  precedent  He  fulfilled  all  those 
outward  observances  which  afiford  a  |food  ex- 
ample. "Vita  sobria  e  regolata:  ^equeoti 
Snbbliche  devotioni  alia  sc^a  santa,  a  visite 
i  chiese,  al  servitio  negli  hospitali :  somma 
edificatione  et  aocuratesza  nei  rtti  sacri  e 
nelle  piti  solenni  ed  bumili  fimtioni,  ai  quali 
fuol  supplire  Anohe  con  pregiuditiodella  sa- 


lute.  AI  paragone  pvre  delP  uitere»e  eo» 
parisce  egnalmente  incolpabile:  prinoa  cod- 
sultore,  poi  esecutore  delle  holla,  del  nipotisaia 
Con  ogni  facility  dona  ai  vesoovi  poveri  le 
sue  propine,  e  pudrisce  del  proprio  moHi  ope- 
raij  ed  opere  pie.  Nella  seelta  de*  Tescovi, 
sopra  tutto  essentiale  al  servitio  della  cfaiesa, 
con  la  debita  pesatezza  proeede,  oercando 
rinfbrmationi  dai  fbnti  piik  sioceri,  aenza  dar 
luogo  che  mdto  paroamente  al  fiivore.  Ne 
esamina  talvolte  alcuno  egli  stesso  ad  osaiDDa 
dei  papi  antkhL  Deir  altre  dignitH  pari- 
menti  e  ben^cj  ecclesiastici  va  cosi  nnsiuale 
ed  attento  nella  distribotione  che  anebe  aopn 
g^i  stessi  snoi  omgiunti  vuol  che  si  aooi^ 
ghistificata  la  oonvenienza  d'aocomodarli  mi 
requisite  di  stodj  e  oostumi  comendabilL" 

[His  life  is  sober  and  well  regulated :  lie  is 
constant  at  public  worship  at  the  scala  aancta, 
in  visits  to  the  churches,  and  in  attendance  at 
the  hospitals :  he  is  most  strictly  and  edify- 
inelj  attentive  to  sacred  rites  and  to  tiie  most 
solemn  and  humble  duties,  even  to  the  injury 
of  his  health.  He  appears  likewise  a  parsp 
gon  of  disinterestedness:  he  was  first  adviser 
and  then  executor  of  the  bull  respecting  ne- 
potism. He  bestows  his  gratuities  with  gnat 
alacrity  on  poor  bishops,  and  supports  many 
pious  works  and  workmen  at  his  own  expense. 
He  pioceeds  with  due  deliberatioD  in  the  se- 
lection of  bishops,  a  matter  of  vital  importasee 
to  the  church,  seeking  information  at  the  mivt 
authentic  sources,  without  giving  room,  ex- 
cept very  sparingly,  to  favour.  He  sometinnB 
himself  examines  episcopal  candidates,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  pope&  He  pnh 
ceeds  with  the  same  care  in  the  diatribotioo 
of  other  dignities  and  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
exacting  even  of  his  own  relations  that  they 
own  the  propriety  of  conforming  to  the  re- 
quired standard  in  point  of  acquirements  and 
laudable  morals.] 

In  the  same  spirit  Clement  dealt  with  juris- 
dictional matters,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  the 
zeal  demanded  of  him  by  his  oJQSoe ;  he  even 
gained  ground  in  some  points.  The  new  king 
of  Spain  was  induced  to  solicit  his  permisBaoa 
to  summon  clergymen  befcre  the  secular  tri- 
bunals, and  to  levy  tithea  The  king  of  Po- 
land sent  some  members  of  the  higher  dersy 
to  be  tried  before  the  pope's  tribunal.  T& 
viceroy  of  Naples  submitted  to  the  papal  or- 
ders, after  long  resistance,  at  the  critkad  mo- 
ment when  the  Germans  were  advancing 
upon  lower  Italy:  '*  un  trionfb che  saril  regia- 
trato  nelli  annali  della  ehiesa,  [a  triumph 
which  will  be  registered  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.]  Savoy  and  Lorraine  were  there- 
fore beset  with  the  more  vigour.  The  pope 
knew  how  to  seize  the  favourable  moment. 
*' ^udiosissiipo  d*ingrandire  con  i  motivi  di 
pielft  la  potenza."  fMost  intent  onangoienl- 
ing  his  power  from  pious  motives.]  Morosiai 
fiiuls  the  whole  coinrt  pervaded  by  a  amikr 
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ipirit  Th^  would  admit  of  no  ditliiielioo 
betwoea  ohorch  and  aUite:  the  church  was 
everything:  every  congregation  was  styled 
holy,  be  the  subject  of  its  deliberations  what 
k  might :  no  distinctioa  was  made  between 
pastors  of  Hhe  church  and  prelate*  of  the 
court;  the  former  were  even  excused  fVora 
thek  spiritual  functions,  and  employed  in 
matters  of  state.    Piety  moreover  was  us^  as 

I  a  sort  of  coin  indispensable  towards  advance- 
ment in  life.  Four  of  the  congregations  are 
distinguished  as  particularly  deserving  of  at- 
tention:— ^the  inquisition,  which  merited  all 
support,  since  it  watched  over  pure  doctrine, 
cmiy  it  was  a  startling  thing  that  the  worst 
heresy  was  to  be  met  with  precisely  in  Rome 

,  (he  means  quietism ;)— the  propaganda ;  un- 
fortunately there  were  now  but  few  who 
would  devote  themselves  with  all  their  hearts 

\  to  the  missions; — the  coogregatiod  of  the 
bishops  and  orders,  which  exercised  a  very 
necessary  supervision,  especially  over  the  lat- 
ter;— and  that  of  immunities;  this  was  set 

I      up  like  a  sentinel  as  it  were  to  watch  the 

,  bounds  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
authority:  were  everything  to  proceed  as  it 

\      desired,  the  pow^r  of  temporal  sovereigns 

^      would  be  totally  destroyed. 

Morosini  now  directs  his  attention  to  the 
■late.  He  repeats  the  complaints  so  fireqoent 
lor  some  time  previously,  respecting  ti^  de- 

[  dine  of  population  and  of  agriculture.  The 
pope  would  gladly  have  introduced  improve- 
ments, such,  fbr  instance,  as thecultivaticMiof 
the  Campagna;  but  aU  Uiis  ended  merely  in 

'  brilliant  prefects.  The  ambassador  remarks 
that  the  spiritual  dignity  increased  the  tem* 
fonl  auUiority.  The  power  of  the  senate  he 
considers  a  burlesque  upon  the  name.  The 
barons  were  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
ments as  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  the  pope 
kept  them  under  rigorous  inspection,  know- 
ing very  well  that  there  was  something  vio* 
lent  in  the  nature  of  the  body. — At  last  our 
author  comes  to  speak  of  politics.  I  must  ex- 
tmct  verbatim  the  most  important  passage^ 
which  treats  of  the  relation  of  the  pope  to 
JPrance  and  the  emperor,  upon  which  every- 
thing oQce  more  depended  in  those,  doys^ 

'^Be  il  pftpa  abbia  avuto  mano  o  parteeipa- 
tione  nel  testamentodi  Carlo  II,  ionon  ardir6 
d^asserirlo,  nd  d  ftcUe  penetrare  Q  vero  con 
•icarezza.  Bensi  adurrd  solo  doe  fattl  L'uno 
che  questo  arcane,  non  si  sa  se  coo  verity  fu 
esposto  in  un  manifesto  uscito  alle  stampe  in 
Amna  ne'  primi  mesi  del  mio  tngresso  all'  am- 
basciata,  all'  ora  che  dall'  uno  e  Taltro  par- 
tito  si  trattava  la  guenra  non  mono  con  Tarmi 
che  con  le  carte.  L'altro  che  il  papa  non 
a'a^enne  di  &r  pubblici  elogi  al  christianis- 
sbno  d'essersi  ritirato  dal  partaggio,  ricevendo 
la  monarchia  intiera  per  il  nipote.  Fatte  ri- 
flesso  a  tali  premessOt  non  pare  che  rendano 
fltupore  le  consegueaxe  vedutesi  di  direttkme 


fltittnaate  e  fVm  se  stessa  contrraia,  non  po* 
tendo  mai  riuscir  uniformi  attioni  nate  da  di« 
versi  principj :  e  tali  erano  I'obbligo  da  una 
parte  d'ostentar  indiCerenza  propria  di  padre 
comuoe,  e  I'ooculto  afietto  et  impegno  preso 
dair  altra  nel  giudicare  senza  maggior  pesa* 
tezza  li  vantaggi  et  il  merito  della  causa. 
Consider6  piamente  la  S^  Sua  il  decoro  e 
beneficio  della  religione  nell'  escludere  ffli 
eretici  dall'  usurpata  Coacepi  speranza,  m^ 
cilitata  dal  genio  a  Francesi,  che  o  non  vi  sa^ 
rebbe  guerra  o  si  (arebbe  inutilmente  contro 
le  forze  di  quell'  invitta  natione :  e  dandosi  a 
credere  che  la  monarchia  si  manterebbe  unita, 
non  stimd  in  un  tal  vaticinio  meritar  disprezzo 
errando  con  la  finezza  9pagnola,  la  quale  in 
tal  caso  ebbe  ragioni  di  necessiti  piii  chq  di 
politica.  L'esito  instrui  dell'  altre  pondera- 
tioni  che  dovevano  avanzarsi.  S'ammass6t 
scoppid  e  tnttavia  infuria  fatale  a^l'inimtci  el 
agli  amici  quel  fiero  nembo  che  la  gelosist 
I'astio,  I'interesse  ecoitarooo  nelle  potenze 
coUegate  ad  abbatere  la  macchina  soepettata 

nella  Francia  di  monarchia  universale 

Riusci  ad  o^i  mode  per  molto  tempo  ai  Fran* 
cesi  lo 'studio  di  mantenersi  nel  credito  d'in* 
vincibili  ^)presso  il  papa,  il  quale  pienodi 
ooafidenza  seguendo  tacitamente  i  k>ro  con^ 
sigli  veniva  dc^rincauti  lodato  d'una  eondotta 
che  oscorasse  quella  d'ogni  altro:  perehe 
dove  la  Ser^^  Republica  in  parttcolare  osser^ 
vando  una  sinoera  neutralitii  pareva,  patisce 
danni  nolle  sostanze  de'  sudditi,  aggravj  al 
decoro  e  lo  sdegno  d'ambi  li  partiti :  egli  all' 
incontro  col  pn^ssare  neutrality  e  minacciaie 
aasieme  di  romperla  immantineete  contro  qu#l 
partite  che  I'ofiendesse,  ma  intendendosela 
occultamente  con  Fraaeesi*  era  da  questi  col* 
tivato  et  oocorrendo  difeso  senza  dispendio,  da 
Cesarei  trattato  con  riguardo  per  non  fomirlo 
di  pretesti  a  deponer  anohe  I'apparenza  di 
neutrale :  furon  immuni  per  un  pezzo  li  suoi 
stati :  vide  rispettate  le  censure  in  mezzo  all' 
armi,  e  oomparse  flotte  di  eretici  ne'  suoi  man 
senza  il  minimo  oltraggio.  Ma  il  rovescia* 
mentodsUa  finrtuna  Franceses  particolarmente 
in  Italia,  ha  fiitto  scofgere  se  meritasse  allora 
encomii  o  la  oondoHa  o  hi  sorte,  e  se  le  sane 
e  sincere  insinuationi  fatteli  da  VV  EB  repli- 
car  spesso  col  raezao  dei  loro  ministri  di  soda 
iadifrsrenza  come  pa^bre  comnne  per  rendeni 
arbitro  e  venerato  a  beneficio  prof^io  e  della 
christtaaitii  e  d'auraentare  le  sue  truppe  sotto 
buoni  officiali  i>er  appoggiar  meglio  il  respetto 
contro  Takrui  intemperanai,  dovessero  sbrae- 
ciarsi  eome  consigli  mfelici,  anche  nell'  espe- 
rienza  di  chi  li  porgeva.  II  frutto  d'aver  pra- 
ferite  arti  pit.  obbfique  e  studj  d'economia,  li 
peggicv  consigliera  della  politica,  fu  di  sofirir 
dope  e  tutt'ora  ci6  ch*d  notOi  ma  quel  ch'^ 
pio,  con  apparenza  di  non  sofirir  senza  cdpo 
nel  tribunale  della  fkma,  ch*e  sovrano  anche 
ai  priooipi.  ^pedi,  come  adduce  in  sua  di&aa 
nunqj  estrftoromaij  par  la  pace  univexsate 
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1  rignirdo  a  speea  et  alT  infmria  dell* 
etcloiione  inoontrata  a  VieDna :  propose  le^e, 
accord i,  armistitij  per  la  quiete  pardeolare  di 
qaesta  pro^ncia,  ma  fbor  di  tempo  e  dopo  che 
le  dimostrationi  di  partialitli  del  priiici|Mo  e 
nel  pro^freflBo  notate  introduaiero  il  venue  nei 
Boiglion  semi :  onde  Pessersi  reso  una  volta 
•ospetto  fa  an  spogliar  il  zelodi  aatoriU  e 
conetitaire  per  sempre  impotente  il  principal 
inttmraento  della  concordia.  Difficile  riascir^ 
in  eflRstto  alia  S^  Saa  il  pargar  qaesta  impa- 
tatione,  anzi  qaella  d'aver  contribuito  a  tirare 
nel  Buo  senso  tuUi  li  principi  d'ltalia  appresso 
qnali  voleva,  notoria  enendo  la  condotta  non 
solo  di  qaelli  di  Parma,  soo  feadatario,  ma 
della  casa  di  Fiorenze :  onde  la  sola  cautela 
costante  della  Ser^^  Republica  ha  data  sog- 
getione  al  papa  e  docamento  agli  altri,  mer- 
candone  perd  immeritata  odiosit^  appresso 
Francesi  che  sopra  di  lei  fa  da  Soa  B^^ 
scaricata.** 

[I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm  whether  or  not 
the  pope  had  hand  or  part  in  the  will  of 
Charles  IL,  nor  is  it  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
troth.  I  will  mention,  however,  but  two 
fkcts.  The  one  is  that  this  secret  was  pub- 
lished, whether  with  truth  or  not  is  not  known, 
in  a  manifesto  which  issued  from  the  Roman 
press  in  the  first  months  of  mv  embassy,  at 
the  time  when  war  was  actoally  waged  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  other  fact  is, 
that  the  pope  did  not  abstain  from  publicly 
eulogizing  the  most  Christian  king  because 
he  had  discountenanced  the  partition,  and  re- 
ceived the  monarchy  entire  for  his  nephew. 
Reasoning  from  these  premises,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at  the  consequences  we  see  to  have 
resulted  fhxo  fluctuating  and  discordant  plans, 
for  uniformity  of  action  can  never  spring  from 
diversity  of  principles :  and  even  such  were 
the  obligations  on  the  one  hand  to  manifest  the 
indiflerence  belonging  to  the  common  fiither, 
and  on  the  other  Uie  secret  bias  and  the  en- 
ffagement  entered  into  without  more  mature 
deliberation  as  to  the  advantages  and  the 
merits  of  the  cause.  His  holiness  pioosly 
considered  the  honour  and  profit  to  religion  of 
shutting  out  the  usurpation  of  the  heretics. 
He  conceived  hopes,  encouraged  by  the 
French  character,  either  that  there  would  be 
no  war,  or  that  it  would  be  waged  in  vain 
against  the  forces  of  that  unconquered  nation , 
and  as  there  was  reason  to  h^  that  the  mon- 
narchy  would  be  preserved  entire,  he  did  not 
think  himself  wrong  in  such  an  anticipation, 
miscalculating  the  Spanish  subtlety,  which  in 
such  a  case  was  mstified  by  necessity  rather 
than  by  policy.  The  event  taught  other  con- 
siderations, which  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
viously weighed.  There  gathered,  burst,  and 
still  rages,  fatally  to  fViends  and  foes,  that 
fierce  thunder-cloud  of  jealousy,  envy,  and 
interest,  which  urged  the  confederate  powers 
lodefeat  the  suspected  machinations  of  Jnrance 


Ibr  universal  monardiy.  •  •  •  •  Kot  a  MBg 
while  the  French  fbll^  soeoeeded  in  keeping 
up  their  credit  for  invincibility  with  the  pope^ 
who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  coofideoce,  impli- 
citly following  their  ooonsels,  was  praised  by 
thoughtless  persons  for  a  coodoct  that  wadd 
have  tarnished  the  repotatioa  of  any  other: 
for  whilst  the  most  serene  republic  in  parti- 
cular, observing  a  strict  neutrali^,  snfiered 
■es  in  the  substance  of  its  sobjecta,  wfoogs 
to  its  honour,  and  the  resentment  of  both  par- 
ties, he  on  the  other  hand  professing  neirtialityt 
and  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  break  it 
immediately  against  any  party  that  sfaoold  o^ 
fond  him,  but  all  the  while  having  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  French,  his  nieadshb 
was  cultivated  by  the  latter,  and  be  fooad 
himself  defended  without  cost,  and  he  was 
treated  with  consideration  by  the  imperial 
party,  in  their  desire  to  avoid  famishing  hin 
even  with  a  pretext  to  lay  aside  the  appear- 
ance of  neutrality :  his  states  enjoyed  muaa- 
nity  for  a  while;  he  saw  his  cenaores  re- 
spected in  the  midst  of  war,  and  heretic  fleets 
appeared  in  his  seas  without  offering  him  ths 
slightest  insult  But  the  reverses  of  fintoBS 
sustained  by  France,  parttcularly  in  Italy, 
made  it  clear  whether  the  aforesaid  eoeo- 
miums  were  due  to  conduct  or  to  cfaaiice,  and 
whether  the  sound  and  sincere  snggestiaH 
repeatedly  made  by  your  excellencies  tbroogk 
your  ministers  to  the  pq>e,  that  he  should,  ai 
the  common  father,  observe  a  stedfest  indif- 
ference, so  as  to  make  himself  a  revered  ai^ 
biter,  to  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  Chnslen- 
dom,  and  that  he  should  augment  hie  troops 
under  good  officers,  the  better  to  aostain  the 
respect  due  to  him  against  the  waywardnesi 
of  others,  should  have  been  rejected,  as  coon- 
sels  proved  inauspicious  even  by  the  eamri- 
ence  of  those  who  tendered  them.  The  mka 
of  having  preferred  oblique  practices  and  de- 
vices of  economy,  the  worst  counsellor  in  po- 
litics, were  the  suffering:,  since  and  now,  what 
is  notorious;  and  what  is  still  worse,  to  have 
the  justice  of  all  these  sufferings  confirmed  by 
the  verdict  of  fkme,  which  is  the  sovereigm 
even  of  princes.  He  sent,  as  he  states  in  hit 
defence,  nuncios  extraordinary,  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  general  peace,  without  regard  to 
expense  or  to  the  injurious  exclusion  encoon- 
tered  at  Vienna :  he  proposed  leagues,  agree- 
ments, and  armistices  for  the  special  repose 
of  this  im)vince ;  but  he  did  so  anseasonably, 
and  after  the  demonstrations  of  partiality  wit- 
nessed in  the  beginning  and  in  tiie  progress 
of  events  had  let  the  canker  into  the  best 
seeds:  hence  his  havinjg  rendered  himself 
once  suspected,  robbed  him  of  the  prestige  of 
his  authority,  and  made  the  principal  instni- 
raent  of  concord  for  ever  impotent.  His  holi- 
ness, indeed,  will  find  it  hard  to  porge  htm- 
self  of  this  imputation,  as  well  as  c^  that  of 
having  contributed  to  draw  over  to  hia  owi 
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▼lews  all  the  princes  of  Italy  with  whom  be 
had  inflaence;  notorious  being  the  conduct 
not  only  of  Parma,  his  feudatoiy,  but  also  of 
the  house  of  Florence :  hence  it  was  solely 
the  constant  prudence  of  the  most  serene  re- 
puUic  that  kept  the  pope  in  check,  and  crave 
a  lesson  to  others,  in  return  for  which,  how- 
ever, it  incurred  the  undeserved  enmity  of 
the  French,  which  was  discharged  upon  it  by 
his  holiness.] 

156.  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  Kr  Proc*  Relation  di 
Roma  1712.  (40  leaves.)  [Lorenzo  Tie- 
polo's  repwt  on  Rome.] 

The  contests  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  excited  more  and  more 
attention  every  year.  L.  Tiepolo  begins  with 
this  subject 

But  he  treats  it  with  unusual  earnestness. 
The  question,  he  says,  was  purposely  con- 
fosed ;  to  unravel  it,  to  assign  to  sovereigns 
their  own,  and  yet  not  to  violate  the  reverence 
due  to  the  papal  see,  this  doubly  demanded 
tfae^race  of  Grod. 

First  he  describes  anew  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Clement  XI.  He  too  admires  the 
erudition,  the  zeal,  the  aflability,  and  the 
moderation  of  that  pope :  still  it  was  possible, 
he  says,  that  these  qualities  might  he  assumed, 
not  finom  the  only  unfailing  motives,  real  vir^ 
tue,  but  from  human  considerations,  and  that 
therefore  they  miffht  not  receive  (>od's  bless- 
ing; it  might  be  Uiat  the  zeal  with  which  the 
pope  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
slate,  was  associated  with  too  high  an  estima- 
tion of  his  own  merit,  and  aimed  less  at 
things  themselves  than  at  the  applause  and 
the  honour  to  be  derived  from  them.<^Praise 
was  all  powerful  with  him.  His  physician, 
fyr  instance,  made  use  of  this  wealmess  to 
maintain  his  influence  over  him:  flattery 
incited  him  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  holy 
aee ;  thence  it  was  that  he  paid  so  little  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  states ; 
the  persons  about  him  even  dared  to  speak  in 
80  scurrilous  a  manner,  as  was  neither  con- 
flistent  with  the  pope's  high  station,  nor  per- 
haps with  Christian  charity. 

From  the  pope  he  proceeds  to  his  ministers, 
whom  our  author  no  more  than  his  predeces- 
eors  considers  peculiarly  distinguished,  de- 
scribing them  as  fitted  only  for  a  subservient 
station  and  not  for  the  conduct  of  afliiirs.  1. 
Cardinal  Albani.  The  pope  had  waited  till 
after  his  mission  to  Grerraany,  before  he  would 
make  him  cardinal.  The  court  approved  of 
this  nomination,  because  they  thought  it  would 
afibrd  them  a  channel  of  access  to  the  pope 
and  an  interest  with  him ;  Clement  XL,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  cardinal  little  or  no  influ- 
ence, (**  d  certo  che  I'autorit^  del  card^®  nipote 
non  apparisce  a  quel  segno  che  per  Tordinario 
a'faaveva  veduto  in  quella  corte").  2.  The' 
78 


secretary  of  state  cardinal  Paulucci,  a  tho- 
roughly good  man,  of  no  great  ability,  depend- 
ing with  a  sort  of  awe  upon  the  pope.  8. 
Corradini,  auditore  di  papa :  **  dotto  nel  dritto^ 
ma  di  non  uguale  esperienza  negli  interessi 
del  principi : — ^forte  neir  impegno,  ma  pieghe- 
vole  alia  raFione :"  [learned  in  the  law,  but 
not  of  equal  experience  in  the  interests  of 
sovereigns ; — stedfast  to  his  engagements,  but 
docile  to  reason :]  the  only  one  who  might  be  . 
thoroughly  depended  on  ;  it  was  advantageous 
to  bring  matters  before  him  in  which  one  was 
decidedly  in  the  right ;  this  was  not  so  advi* 
sable  in  doubtful  matters ;  he  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  nephew ;  it  was  even  thought 
that  the  latter  had  helped  him  to  the  cardimd* 
ate  to  get  rid  of  his  vicinity  to  the  pope.  4. 
Oriffhi,  secretary  of  the  consulta,  Corradini*s 
rival,  and  for  this  reason  a  close  ally  of  the 
nephew ;  **  pare  che  piii  con  I'accortezza  et 
adulatione  che  con  la  fermezza  et  ingenuity 
abbia  avanzato  la  sua  fbrtuna"  [he  appears  to 
have  advanced  his  fortunes  rather  by  shrewd* 
ness  and  adulation  than  by  firmness  and  sin- 
cerity]. 5.  Cardinal  Sagripante,  the  datark), 
who  had  grown  rich  omy  by  thrift,  strict  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  taking  no  share  in 
politics.  The  dataria  was  daily  losing  more 
and  more;  even  in  Spain  people  would  no 
bnger  submit  to  its  cozening  practices ;  thence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  those  cardinals  who  had 
not  learned  how  to  manage  their  proper^ 
judiciously,  could  no  longer  maintain  the  an- 
cient splendour  of  their  rank — **  si  pu6  dire 
essere  un  vero  distintivo  dell'  abbadie  de* 
cardinaliil  ritrovare  le  case  in  abandono  e  le 
chiese  dirocate."  [It  may  be  pronounced  to  oe 
a  true  character  of  cardinal's  husbandry  to 
find  houses  left  to  decay  and  churches  in 
ruins.] — Were  a  papal  election  to  take  place, 
the  creatures  of  Clement  XL  would  hardly 
attach  themselves  very  closely  to  cardinal 
Albani,  so  little  influence  had  he. 

Tiepolo  now  proceeds  to  sketch  the  aspect 
of  politics.  His  views,  as  we  have  said,  are 
of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  character ;  he  in- 
vestigates the  disputes  between  the  court  pf 
Rome  and  the  temporal  sovereigns:— it  was 
said  the  pope  had  an  equal  love  for  all ;  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  he  had  an 
equally  feeble  love,  and  equally  low  esteem 
for  all. 

**  £  ben  vero  che  se  pocbi  si  hanno  preso  a 
tal  punto  quest*  assunto  di  fkr  pompa  di  supe- 
riority sopra  i  principi,  d  forza  di  dire  che 
anche  pochi  pontefici  hanno  havuto  la  sfbrtuna 
uguale  al  presente  di  non  poter  uscire  dagl' 
impegni  volontariamente  con  gli  stessi  princi- 
pi presi,  se  non  con  qualche  diminutione  de, 
800  honore.  Pure  se  ha  qualche  interna  in- 
clinatione,  quest'  d  riposta  verso  la  Francia, 
bencbe  quella  corte  replicatamente  si  dol^ 
delle  sue  partialitii  verso  la  casa  d'Austria, 
e  in  iatti  in  pidi  incontri  I'evento  ha  compro- 
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Tftto  t  SQoi  lament!,  ma  percfad  ha  havato  totta 
la  parte  il  thnore.  In  ci^  la  corte  di  Vienna, 
o  sia  a  caso  o  per  la  oognitione,  hlevata  del 
vero  temperamento  del  pontefice  ha  nel  trat- 
tar  seco  fttta  la  profittevole  scieha  delle 
mtnaccie  e  delle  apprensioni.*' 

[Truth  compels  us  00  say,  that  if  few  popes 
have  carried  to  such  an  eictent  the  ostenta- 
tions assumption  of  superiority  o?er  prmces, 
00  likewise  ^w  have  been  equally  unfortunate 
as  the  present  pope,  in  not  being  able  to  get 
out  of  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into 
'  with  sovereigns  without  a  certain  loes  of  hon- 
our. If  he  has  any  inward  leaning,  it  is 
certainly  in  ikvour  of  France,  although  that 
court  has  repeatedly  complained  of  his  parti- 
ality to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  indeed  on 
several  occasions  the  fact  confirmed  their 
complaints,  but  this  wa9  entirely  the  result  of 
timidity.  The  court  of  Vienna,  whether  by 
accident  or  from  knowledge  of  the  pope's  real 
Constitution  of  mind,  in  dealing  with  hhn, 
made  a  profitable  use  of  threats  and  fears.] 

He  proceeds  in  these  general  remarks  upon 
the  several  states  successively  till  he  comes 
to  Venice,  on  the  affiiirs  of  which,  now  cer- 
tainlv  of  no  wide  range  of  impovtanoe,  he 
dwells  at  most  length. 

157.  Relatiene  di  Andrea  Comer  Kt  rUor- 
nato  daW  amb*^  di  Roma  17!^  25  Luglio, 
(24  leaves.)  [Andrea  Corner's  report  of 
his  embassy  to  Rome.] 

We  have  seen  what  vehement  antipathies 
Clement  XI.  provoked,  in  spite  of  the  best 
intentions  and  the  most  irreproachable  prac- 
tice. From  this  report,  however,  in  which  he 
once  more  figures,  we  see  that  afler  his  death 
the  public  voice  respecting  him  was  mightily 
changed.  Then  every  one  admired  him; 
even  those  who  shortly  before  had  censured 
joined  in  the  general  applause.  People  now 
discovered  what  they  had  never  before  ima- 
gined, that  if  he  sometimes  promised  more 
than  he  was  able  to  perform,  this  was  really 
the  result  of  ^rood-nature.  It  came  to  light 
that  he  had  distributed  out  of  his  private  for- 
tune the  most  liberal  alms ;  their  combined 
amount  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  sway 
-reaching  to  a  million  of  sc.,  a  sum  he  might 
with  a  safe  conscience  have  bestowed  on  his 
house.  Comer  relates,  that  shortly  before 
Clement^s  death  he  begged  pardon  of  his  ne- 
phew cardinal  Anliibal,  for  not  having  left 
his  ^mily  better  provided  for.  .  **  Pareii  che 
il  pontificate  di  Clemente  sia  state  eifimero, 
quando  fu  de'  piii  lunghi."  [ft  would  be 
•tiiought  that  Clements  pontificate  was  ephe- 
meral, whereas  it  was  one  of  the  longest.] 

The  change  that  was  eitpected,  took  place 
in  the  conclave.  The  whole  college,  with 
five  exceptions,  had  been  renewed  under  Cle- 


greater  part  in  the  naminatiom  tim  ia  flw 
administration  in  general,  the  cardimls  drri- 
ded  according  to  their  respective  ftiflM 
Paulucci,  secretary  of  state,  as  we  Jmow,  to 
the  former  pope,  was  first  proposed :  bat  ilbe 
imperial  ambassador  4omA  Altban  d«cland 
that  his  master  would  never  recognise  Pa»- 
lucci  as  pope,  this  he  submitted  to  tkeir  e»- 
nonces  fyr  their  consideration.  Now  sobk 
friends  of  the  house  of  Albani  had  already 
before  this  cast  their  eyes  on  Michael  Angelo 
Conti ;  one  of  them,  monsignor  Rivieia,  was 
secretary  to  the  eonelave.  He  first  spoke  m 
the  subject  to  candmal  Sjanolay  who  after  be 
had  reconnoitred  the  ground,  aiid  (band  that 
Conti  was  not  disliked,  gladly  pot  hhoaelf  at 
the  head  of  the  pavty  and  proposed  hmL 
Count  Althan  immediately  demanded  iastrae- 
tions  of  his  court  It  now  turned  oat  to 
Conti's  advantage  that  he  had  been  nancb  d 
Portugal,  and  had  there  gained  tbe  Ikvoor  of 
the  queen  Maria  Anna  of  Ansdria,  sisler  to 
Charles  VL  The  Austrian  court  was  se 
Conti's  side,  and  the  support  of  tbe  wkole 
Austrian  connection,  namely  Portoml  aid 
Poland,  might  be  relied  on.  The  Spaaidi 
ambassador  too  consulted  hia  coart:  its  aa- 
swer  was  not  favourable,  but  it  arrrved  too 
late;  Innocent  XIII.  had  meanwhile  bss 
already  elected  (May  8,  1721). 
'  Innocent  possessed  excellent  qoalitiea,  boft 
for  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  govenuneot: 
only  he  was  of  a  sickly  habit  of  body,  fm 
which  reason  he  was  sparing  in  giving*  aadii> 
ence.  This,  however,  made  the  fhct  Sc  hn- 
ing  an  audience  of  him  a  thing  of  nnportaiiee 
in  itself;  and  one  answered  instead  of  raaaf. 
He  apprehended  very  justly,  and  gave  deci- 
ded answers.  1'he  ambassador  of  Malta,  mja 
Comer,  will  long  remember  how  upon  kn 
making  a  somewhat  impetuous  appeaJ  to  ihe 
pope  for  aid,  his  holiness  gave  him  his  Met- 
ing on  the  spot,  and  rang  his  bell  \fy  way  sf 
dismissing  him.  When  the  PortagueBe  am- 
bassador solicited  the  prooaotionof  Bic^to 
the  cardinalate.  Innocent  at  last  wooM  not 
hear  him  any  more,  **  non  ritrovando  meitop 
nel  prelate  e  passando  sopra  tatti  li  rj^naidi 
che  potea  avere  per  una  corona  di  coi  eia 
state  protettore"  [not  finding  the  pt^Blale  de- 
serving, and  overlooking  all  tbe  partialitir  he 
mightnave  entertained  for  a  crown,  of  wiiick 
he  had  been  the  protector.] 

The  Roman  fiimUiee  related  to  fnnoDeaa, 
which  had  hoped  fo?  advancement  from  k^ 
found  themselves  much  deceived:  even  kis 
nephew  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  tbe  I 
of  12,000  ducats,  which  was  now  tbe 
income  of  a  nephew. 

The  pope's  chief  endeavour  was  to 
the  disputes  respecting  the  ecdesiaatical  ja- 
risdiotion,  but  in  this  he  by  no  moans  MIy 
succeeded.    It  was  only  with  the  impensl 


ment  XI.,  but  as  cardinal  Albani  had  had  no  i^xNirt  a  better  nnderstandlBg  vaa  eflbctoi;  a 
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resolt  natarally  to  be  expected,  in  conteqaence 
of  the  circuaistancea  of  Innocent's  election. 

158.  Relatione  del  N.  H.  Pietro  CapeUo  Rr 
ritomato  iPambasciator  di  Roma  1728  6 
Marzo.  (14  leaves.)  [Eleport  of  Pietro 
Capello*s  embassy  to  Rome.] 

Innocent  XIII.  died  on  the  7th  of  March, 
mfVer  a  reign  of  little  more  than  thirty-four 
months. 

CapeUo,  whose  embassy  began  in  Innocent's 
lifetime,  agrees  with  the  description  given  ot 
him  by  his  predecessor.  He  considers  him 
pacific,  sound  in  his  judgment,  deliberate,  and 
firm.  He  confirms  the  rumour  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dubois  to  be  cardinal,  to  which  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  in  consi- 
deration of  the  man's  power  and  influence, 
caused  Innocent  painful  scruples  in  his  last 
naoments.  **  La  di  lui  morte  fu  ben  un'argo- 
mento  delle  piii  morali  riflessioni:  mentre 
attaccato  da  scrupoli  di  coscienza,  tarlo  che 
Qon  lascia  di  rodere  anco  la  mente  dei  papi, 
non  potd  mai  lasciarsi  persuadere  a  compire 
la  nomina  di  quattro  cardinali  nella  vacanza 
d'altrettanti  cappelli :  e  per  quelle  si  e  potuto 
iflcoprire,  fu  giudicato  che  non  sentisse  di 
consumare  una  tale  elettione  forse  per  penti- 
mento  d'averne  eseguita  alcun'  altra  con 
noaniere  atte  a  turbare  la  di  lui  delicata  con- 
scienza.  Tale  non  ordinario  accidente  par- 
tori  funeste  consequeaze  alia  di  lui  casa,  a 
fiivor  della  quale  non  resto  alcun  partite  da 
drsponere  dope  la  di  lui  morte :  ma  con  tutto 
vid  vi  fu  universale  argomento  per  giudicar 
molto  bene  di  sua  persona,  che  dimostr6  per 
tali  snoi  ottimi  sentiment!  un  spirito  egual* 
mente  nobile  ch^rassegnato." 

[His  death  afforded  a  striking  subject  for 
moral  reflection.  Being  assailed  by  scruples 
of  conscience,  a  moth  that  fails  not  to  fret 
even  the  mind  of  a  pope,  he  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  nominate  four  persons  to  receive 
the  vacant  cardinals'  hats :  and  as  far  as  could 
be  discovered,  he  was  probably  disinclined  to 
consummate  such  an  election,  from  his  repent- 
ance at  having  once  before  made  one  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  trouble  his  tender  con- 
science. So  unusual  an  incident  produced 
fiUal  cohsequences  to  his  house,  which  could 
command  no  party  after  his  death ;  but  for  all 
this  there  was  every  reason  to  judge  ver^ 
well  of  him,  who  by  such  admirable  senti- 
ments displayed  a  spirit  equally  noble  and 
resigned.] 

Innocent  was  succeeded  on  the  29th  of 
May  1724  by  Benedict  XIII.  CapeUo  thinks 
him  very  di^ent  firom  his  predecessor ;  es- 
pecially determined  and  impetuous  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

He  notices  few  distinguished  personages  in 
the  college  of  cardinals,  no  strong  faction,  nor 
any  prospect  of  the  formation  of  one  under 


Benedict,  since  the  jealoufly  between  Coscia 
and  Fini  was  enough  to  prevent  it  There 
was  a  crown  faction,  but  it  bad  no  real  stabi- 
lity. A  great  sensation  had  been  produced  at 
court  by  Uie  fact  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
at  last  reached  his  ends.  CapeUo  concludes 
from  this,  that  at  Rome  everything  was  to  be 
obtained  with  the  help  of  time :  ail  that  was 
necessary  was  quiet ;  a  man's  zeal  in  his  own 
cause  should  never  be  allowed  to  break  out 
into  complaints. 

CapeUo  now  enters  more  minutely  into  the 
interests  pecu liarly  Venetian.  First  he  again 
lays  it  down  that  Venice  must  assume  a  more 
imposing  and  dignified  attitude  at  Rome, 
He  again  explains  how  the  pope  was  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  aim  should  always  be  in- 
sensibly  to  gain  his  good  wUl  by  ecclesiastical 
concessions.  He  then  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration of  temporal  affiiirs,  particularly  of 
trade.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Roman  state  very 
earnestly  devoted  its  thoughts  to  commerciiu 
and  manufacturiog  improvement& 

The  inhabitants  of  Dulcignote  and  Ragusa 
carried  on  a  trade  with  Ancona,  which  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Venetians.  In 
particular  they  imported  thither  a  great  deal 
of  wax,  an  article  formerly  brought  from 
Venice,  and  which  now  began  to  be  manufac- 
tured also  in  the  ecclesiastical  states. 

Innocent  XII.  began  the  building  of  S. 
Michel  a  Ripa:  Clement  XI.  enlarg^  it :  it 
was  now  become  important  for  the  woollen 
and  silk  manu&ctures.  *'  Dalla  figura  d'un' 
ospitale,  dove  per  cariti  alimentavano  molti 
giovani,  fu  convertita  con  amplificatione  di 
site  e  con  grandissima  giunta  di  &briche  in 
una  casa  di  commercio,  nella  quale  a  presente 
si  travagliano  le  manifiitture  di  lana  e  dl 
seta."  The  cloth  of  a  Michel  already 
rivalled  that  of  France,  and  was  exported  by 
way  of  Ancona  to  Turkey  and  Spain.  I  will 
extract  the  whole  passage.  '*  In  questo  son- 
tuoao  edificio  vi  si  e  introdottola  fabrica  degl' 
arazzi  con  egual  perfettione  di  quelli  che  si 
travagliano  in  Fiandra  et  in  Francia :  e  vi  e 
fondato  un  lanificio,  nel  quale  vi  entra  la  lana 
et  ascono  i  panni  perfetionati  di  tutto  punto. 
La  &brica  di  seta  dipendente  da  questo  luogo 
s'esercita  in  pih  contrade  di  Roma,  e  quefle 
della  lana  sono  in  tanti  generi  divise,  con  idea 
d'addattarle  aU'  use  del  paese  per  haverne  con 
un  spaccio  facile  il  pronto  ritratto.  Si  fisibri- 
cano  in  S.  Michele  tutti  li  panni  per  le  mill- 
tie,  li  scoti  per  servitio  de'  monasterj,  le  tele 
di  tutti  i  generi  per  il  vestiario  delle  ciurme^ 
e  li  panni  sono  divisi  in  varii  generi  che  res- 
tano  distribuiti  per  una  data  quantity  con  ob- 
lige alii  mercanti  di  fame  I'esito.  Di  recente 
si  e  date  anco  mano  alia  fabrics  di  panni  colo- 
rati  ad  use  di  Francia,  che  passano  in  Ancona 
e  Sinigaglia  per  concambio  alle  mercantie  che 
vengono  di  Turchia.    In  somma^  la  casa  di 
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S.  Michele  d  ana  delle  piii  vaste  idee  che  po»- 
sa  esser  compita  da  ud  priocipe  grande,  e 
sarebbe  sicuramente  I'emporio  di  tutta  Tltalia, 
Be  Don  fosse  coetituita  in  una  citt4  dove  ad 
offn*  altra  coea  si  pensa  che  al  commercio  et 
aUa  mercatnra,  eesendo  diretti  questi  gran 
capital!  da  una  congregatione  di  ire  cardtna]i, 
tra  quali  vi  ^  il  segretario  di  stato,  sempre 
occupato  e  divertito  ne'  piti  gravi  afari  del 
governo.  Con  tutto  ci6  questa  casa  di  com- 
raercio  sussite  con  floridezza,  e  colli  suoi  tra- 
vagli  8*alimentano  migliara  di  persone  rica- 
vandosi  dalle  sue  manifatture  pronto  il  ritrat- 
ta  I A  fabrica  degl'  arazzi  si  mantieiie  da  se 
stessa,  perchd  si  lavora  ad  uso  de'  particolari, 
et  il  maggior  efietto  di  questi  lavori  si  d  quel- 
lo  desiderabile  a  tutti  li  stati,  che  il  danaro 
Don  esca  ad  impinguare  Tastere  nationi.** 

[The  manufacture  of  hanglD^  has  been 
iDtroduced  into  this  sumptuous  edifice,  and 
carried  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  in  France 
and  Flanders:  a  wool-factory  too  has  been 
established  there,  into  which  the  wool  enters 
in  the  raw  state,  and  comes  out  in  cloth  of 
the  most  finished  quality.  The  manufacture 
of  silk  depending  on  this  place  is  carried  on 
in  several  districts  of  the  Roman  states,  and 
that  of  wool  is  divided  into  various  kinds 
adapted  to  the  usage  of  the  countrjr,  so  as  to 
have  a  prompt  supply  without  an  mconveni- 
ent  occupation  of  space.  There  are  manu- 
£ictured  iu  S.  Michel  all  kinds  of  cloths  for 
the  soldiery,  for  the  use  of  the  monasteries, 
and  for  the  crews  of  the  valleys;. and  they 
are  divided  into  various  classes,  which  are 
distributed  in  a  given  quantity,  with  au  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Of  late  they  have  also  begun 
to  make  coloured  cloths  iu  the  French  style, 
which  are  put  ofiT  in  Ancona  and  Siniffaglia, 
in  exchange  for  the  goods  imported  from 
Turkev.  In  fine,  the  establishment  of  S. 
Michel  is  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  that 
could  be  worked  out  by  a  great  sovereign, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  the  emporium  of  all 
Italy,  were  it  not  placed  in  a  city  where  they 
think  of  anything  rather  than  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  the  great  capital  of  this  institu- 
tion being  managed  by  a  con^gation  of 
three  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is  me  secretary 
of  state,  whose  attention  is  continually  en- 
grossed by  the  ffravest  concerns  of  govern- 
ment For  all  that,  the  establishment  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  supports  thousands 
of  persons,  its  manufactures  realizing  a  prompt 
return.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry  is  main- 
tained by  itself,  because  it  is  for  private  cus- 
.  tomers :  the  best  effect  of  these  works  is  that 
so  very  desirable  one  lor  all  states,  that  the 
money  is  not  sent  out  of  the  country  to  en- 
rich foreign  nations.] 

How  curious  to  find  a  Venetian  advisin^r 
his  native  city  to  copy  a  manufacturing  insti- 
tution of  the  pope*B !    Already,  too,  establish- 


ments for  intellectual  culture  had  been  form- 
ed, wnich  he  also  recommends  for  imitatkiii. 
**  Oltre  le  arti  mecaniche  vi  aono  pare  le  arti 
liberali,  che  servono  ad  ornamento  ed  nlihtk 
dello  stato.  II  solo  nome  di  Roma  ed  il  cre- 
dito  degli  antichi  suoi  monument!  attrae  a  se 
stessa  molte  estere  nation  et  in  particolaie 
gl*oltramontani.  Sono  in  quella  citt^  insti- 
tuite  molte  academic,  dove  dtre  lo  stodio 
delle  belle  lettere  non  meno  fioriece  qnello 
della  pittura  e  scoltura :  oltre  qaella  di  Cam- 
pidoglio,  che  sussiste  sotto  la  protettiooe  di 
quel  rettaglio  d'autorit^  esercitata  con  tanto 
credito  ne'  secoli  passati  da  quella  inmeoe  re- 
publica.  Ve  ne  sono  pure  anco  dell*  alire  in- 
stituite  e  govemate  dalP  estere  natiooi,  tra  le 
quali  si  distingue  quella  che  sussiste  col  oome 
della  corona  di  Francia."*  [Besides  the  me- 
chanical, there  are  the  liberal  arts,  wiMk 
serve  for  the  adornment  and  advantage  of  the 
state.  The  mere  name  of  Rome,  and  the 
fame  of  its  ancient  monuments,  attract  to  it 
many  foreign  nations,  and  particularly  the 
ultramontanes.  There  have  been  institoted 
in  this  city  many  academies,  in  which  the 
study  of  painting  and  sculpture  flourishes,  no 
less  than  that  of  polite  letters ;  besides  that 
of  the  Campidoglio,  which  subsists  under  tbe 
protection  of  the  remnant  of  that  conunandtag 
influence  so  nobly  exercised  in  past  ages  I7 
that  illustrious  republic,  there  are  otben 
also  founded  and  governed  by  foreign  natiooi, 
among  which,  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  crown  of  France  hokls  a  distingviriied 
place.] 

The  author  thinks  that  a  sibiilar  acadenqr 
should  be  established  in  Venice.  That  ^tj 
also  possessed  tbe  finest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. Even  Bologna  had  been  able  to  at- 
tempt something  of  the  kind  with  great  sac- 
cess! 

There  were  associated  in  those  days  with 
the  tendencies  pointed  out  b^  Correr  some 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which  other  docu- 
ments give  us  an  account 

159.  Osservationi  della  preiente  HtnaOom 
dello  stato  ecclesiastico  con  alcuni  progei- 
ti  utili  al  governo  civile  ed  economicoper 
rittabilire  rerorio  della  rev^  camera  spot- 
toliiM  dalli  passati  e  correnti  mot  discapi' 
ti.  (MS.  Rom.)  [Observaticms  on  tbe 
present  situation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  with  some  useful  projects  of  civil 
and  financial  administration  to  repair  the 
past  and  present  deficiencies  of  the  apo»> 
tolic  treasury.] 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  nations  of  the  whole  south  of  Europe  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  they  were  in  a 
bad  condition,  that  they  had  been  unwarrant- 

[*  I  Buspect  that  this  passage  is  incorrecily  pointed.^ 
Tbanslatok.] 
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ably  ne^flected;  and  a  craving  need  was  felt 
for  the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
How  much  was  written  and  devised  in  Spain 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  finances  and  of 
trade.  The  **  Testamento  politico  d*un  acca- 
demico  Fiorentino,"  Colonia,  1734, — a  work 
setting  forth  the  means  by  which  trade,  agri- 
culture, and  the  exchequer  mi^ht  be  amelio- 
rated,— is  still  well  thought  of  m  the  ecclesi- 
astical states.  It  is  inde^  a  well-intentioned, 
able,  and  striking  work,  full  of  sound  observa- 
tions. But  these  efforts  were  not  confined  to 
p^vate  individuals.  We  find  in  the  collec- 
tions of  those  times  a  host  of  projects,  calcu- 
lations, and  plans  to  the  same  end,  of  a  more 
or  less  official  character.  The  Osservationi 
before  us  are  of  this  class;  they  were  intended 
for  Clement  XII.  himself,  and  belong  to  the 
same  period  as  the  Political  Testament  The 
author  makes  it  his  special  business  to  point 
out  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  called  for 
abolition. 

After  dwelling  a  while  on  the  melancholy 
fibct  that  so  many  assassinations  took  place  in 
the  ecclesiastical  states  (a  full  thousand  year- 
ly, even  exclusively  of  Rome  and  the  four 
lections),  and  urging  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring what  preventive  measures  were  taken 
by  other  sovereigns,  the  author  comes  to  the 

Question  of  finance.  He  states  the  yearly  de- 
cit  to  be  120,000  scudi,  and  he  makes  the 
following  proposals : — 1.  The  discharge  of  the 
officers  who  drew  heavy  pay  without  even 
residing  in  their  garrisons.  '2.  Retrenchment 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  palace.  8.  The  di- 
rect administration  of  the  dogana  by  the  go- 
vernment instead  of  farming  it  out, — a  system 
which  he  moreover  condemns  on  the  ground 
that^the  farmers  opposed  the  prohibition  of 
forei^  manufactures.  4.  The  restriction  of 
the  influence  of  subordinate  functionaries, 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  augmentation  of 
the  taxes.  He  remarks  that  the  annona  could 
not  maintain  itself,  because  there  was  now  so 
much  importation  from  Turkey  and  from  the 
North,  that  the  corn-dealer  could  not  bear  up 
against  the  competition.  What  enrages  him 
beyond  measure  is,  that  so  much  money 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  cattle, 
oil,  and  wine,  all  of  them  articles  produced  in 
superfluity  at  home.  What  did  it  signify, 
though  they  cost  somewhat  dearer,  so  that 
money,  '*  the  blood  of  the  state,**  was  in  due 
circuiation  ?  The  shareholders  in  the  monti, 
who  drew  their  interest  without  residing  in 
the  country,  should  at  least  be  taxed,  as  was 
the  case  witji  the  absentee  feudal  proprietors 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Naples. 

He  regards  the  state  of  the  March,  which 
was  yearly  decreasing  in  population,  as  parti- 
cularly deplorable.  He  ascribes  it  especially 
to  the  very  heavy  burthens  imposed  on  the 
exportation  of  grain.  This  was  altogether 
prohibited  between  the  months  of  June  and 


October,  and  in  other  months  it  was  only 
allowed  on  the  payment  of  tolls,  the  amount 
of  which  were  of  trifling  importance  to  the 
treasury,  whilst  the  efiect  of  them  was  to 
make  the  foreigner  prefer  seeking  cheaper 
com  elsewhere.  The  &ir  of  Sinigaglia 
proved  mischievous ;  it  made  the  surrounding 
districts  dependent  on  foreign  parts.  For 
evidence  of  this,  one  need  but  visit  Urbino, 
the  March,  and  Umbria,  where  neither  arts 
nor  prosperity  were  any  longer  to  be  foui^d, 
but  every  thing  was  in  deep  decay. 

The  author  conjures  the  pope  to  appoint  a 
congregation  of  a  few  but  chosen  members, 
who  should  search  out  means  for  remedying 
these  evils ;  above  all,  to  select  only  able  and 
honest  functionaries,  and  to  chastise  those  of 
a  different  character.  "Such,**  he  con- 
cludes, "  are  the  hopes  of  the  subjects  of  your 
holiness." 

160.  Prevedimenlo  per  lo  ttato  eccletiastico, 
(MS.  Rom.) — Autograph  instructions  for 
state  functionaries. 

We  see  that  here,  too,  projects  were  con* 
ceived  for  the  introduction  of  the  mercantile 
system  which  was  then  in  such  high  esteem 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Had  they  been  but 
carried  out  with  spirit,  perhaps  a  certain  im- 
pulse would  have  been  given  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  land.  But  the  tnisfor- 
tune  of  the  Roman  administration  was,  that 
each  succeeding  pope  so  gladly  pursued  mea- 
sures the  very  opposite  to  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. An  example  of  this  is  afforded  us  by 
the  document  before  us. 

The  importation  of  foreign  cloth  from  Ve- 
nice, Napoli,  and,  above  all,  from  Germany, 
increased  in  the  year  1719  to  that  degree, 
that  Clement  XL  was  induced  to  prohibit  it 
absolutely.  The  two  decrees  to  that  efiect 
— namely,  of  August  7, 1719,  and  August  1, 
1720 — are  mentioned  also  by  Vergani  (Delia 
importanza  del  nuovo  sistema  di  finanza). 
Vergani,  however,  undoubtedly  errs  in  saying 
that  they  produced  no  effect  As  early  as 
1728,  Pietro  Capello  noticed  the  improvement 
that  bad  taken  place  in  Roman  industry.  In 
this  Provedimento,  coinposed  under  Clement 
XII.,  it  is  expressly  averred,  that  manufac- 
tures had  greatly  increased  in  direct  conse- 
quence of  Qiat  prohibition.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Innocent  XIII.  and  by  Benedict  XIII.  "« In 
pochi  anni  si  eressero  a  proprie  spece  de*  par^ 
ticolari  in  molte  cittii  e  terre  dello  state  fii- 
briche  nuove  di  lanificii,  di  valche,  di  spurghi, 
di  tintorie  et  altre,  in  specie  a  Roma,  Nami, 
Perugia,  Rieti,  Tivoli,  Alatri,  Veroli,  Segni, 
Subiaco,  S.  Severino,  GiulianeUo.'*  [In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  were  erected  in 
many  towns  and  districts  of  the  state,  at  the 
cost  of  private  individuals,  new  manufacto- 
ries of  woollens,  ........  (?)  dye-stuffii| 
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and  80  forth,  partioularly  in  Rome,  Narai, 

But  a  con^egation  appointed  bj  Clement 
XII.  in  the  year  1755  was  induced  to  with- 
draw this  prohibition,  end  again  to  admit  the 
importadon  of  cloth  at  a  duty  of  12  per  cent 
in  the  provincea  and  20  per  cent  m  Rome. 
The  consequence  was, — at  least,  as  asserted 
by  the  document  before  us, — that  the  recently 
established  manufactories  were  ruined.  Our 
M&  calculates  that  a  sum  of  100,000  scudi 
was  sent  out  of  the  country  for  cloth.  It  ex- 
presses a  desire  for  the  renewal  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  for  its  extension  also  to  silk  goods; 
hot  I  do  not  find  that  this  wish  was  realized. 

161.  AUri  provedimenH  di  commerdo.    (MS. 
Rom.) 

Confirmation  of  the  momentary  rise  of 
manufactures  since  the  issumg  of  the  above 
prohibition  : — the  old  complaints  against  the 
prohibition  of  exportation.  A  multitude  of 
things  came  from  Tuscany ;  but  if  any  one 
shoiiid  think  of  shipping  one  bushel  of  com 
thither,  he  would  bring  upon  himself  confisca- 
tion of  his  property,  excommunication,  nay, 
loss  of  life.  Moreover,  an  extreme  confiision 
of  the  currency  had  gained  ground  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
The  papal  coin  was  too  heavy,  though  Inno- 
cent XI.  and  Clement  XL  had  issued  some  of 
a  lighter  form.  A  great  quantity  of  foreign 
money,  on  which  much  loes  was  sustained,  got 
into  circulation.  The  pope  was  nrged  on  nis 
part  also  to  coin  lighter  money,  as  he  had 
already  begun  to  do  with  regard  to  the  zec- 
ehini. 

Several  other  documents  of  the  same  tenor 
lie  before  u&  To  give  abstracts  of  them 
would  lead  us  into  too  minute  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  relnark,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
states  participate  in  the  same  views  and  prin- 
ciples as  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  finance, 
which  had  taken  hold  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  they  were  prevented  from  ripening 
kito^ny  considerable  result  by  circumstances, 

Br  the  nature  of  the  constituticn  and  incura* 
e  abuses,  by  the  listlessness  of  the  aristo- 
eracy,  the  charms  of  mere  enioyment  witl^ut 
any  ulterior  object,  and  the  "dolcefar  niente.'* 
Winckelmann,  the  German,  was  enraptured 
when  he  arrived  in  Italy  shortly  after  this 
period.  The  habits  of  life  there  dawned  upon 
mm  like  an  emancipation  firom  the  busy  ac- 
tivity and  the  strict  subordination  of  his  native 
regions.  The  scholar's  views  were  right  in 
rererenoe  to  himself;  he  had  need  of  studious 
leisure ;  he  wanted  to  draw  fireer  breath ;  And 
these  were  thin^  attainable  for  the  moment 
and  ibr  the  individual.  But  a  nation  can  never 
become  fiourishing  and  mighty,  otherwise  than 
^  putting  forth  its  entire  strwigth. 


162.  IZafeMoiie  28  9*^1787  ieliV:  U.AUm 
Mocenigo  IV,  JP"  e  ProcT  ritprmaio  H 
12oma.--<Arch.  Yen.)  [Report  of  the 
embas^  to  Rome  oi  Aluise  Mocenigo  IV.] 

This  document  acquaints  as  with  the  ob- . 
stades  thrown  by  the  government  in  the  way 
of  commercial  prosperity.  Mocenigo  is  by  no 
means  a  caviller :  he  admits  the  increase  of 
trade  in  Ancona,  and  even  expresses 
anxiety  on  the  subject :  he  thinks  the  i 
istration  of  justice  in  a  sound  conditioQ,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Rota ;  but  he  declares  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  rotten  from  the  €aanda,tkm: 
falsification  of  documents  was  the  order  of  the 
day;  the  expenditure  was  greats  than  tha 
income;  these  was  no  prospect  of  better 
things.  Pope  Clement  had  resorted  to  ths 
lotto ;  but  the  ambassador  pronounces  it  peni- 
cious  in  the  highest  desree  ("  Tevideote  esCfli^ 
minio  e  ruina  de'  popcni"). 

His  opinion  of  pope  Clement  XII.  is,  that 
he  was  more  distinguished  for  the  accompliab^ 
ment  of  a  cavalier  and  of  a  stately  prelalty 
than  for  the  talent  or  the  energy  to  bear  the 
heavy  burthen  of  the  pontificate.  He  de»> 
cribes  him  and  his  government  only  in  the 
few  following  lines.  ^  II  pontificato  preseole 
infiuisce  piuttosto  le  nobili  intraprese  e  k 
magnificenza,  tale  essendo  state  sempre  Ta- 
clinazione  del  papa  sino  daila  sua  giovent^  e 
tuttavia  neireci  sua  cadente  e  roTiooeasos> 
tenuta  dal  genio  e  dagli  esempj  del  card**  Cor- 
sini  nipote,  che  pi^  ancora  si  distingtie  netf 
inclinazione  per  le  belle  art!  e  per  il  modi 
aibbiie  di  trattare  che  per  un  foodo  di  veia 
sufiiciensa  negli  afiari  d^  govemo.  La  aeris 
dei  suocessi  nel  cadente  pontificato,  in  cai  per 
lo  piii  ha  governato  TEminenza  Sm^  itede 
chiara  testimonianza  a  questa  verity,  e  ei  pad 
dire  che  i  dissapori  videnti  occorsi  quasi  een 
tutt^  le  corti  avrebbono  dovuto  opprimere  fl 
card^  nipote,  se  egli  non  fosse  stato  soetenato 
da  un  credito  fondato  in  un  cuore  disinlefB^ 
sato  e  mancante  piuttosto  per  difettodi  taleeis 
che  di  cattiva  volontaf.  Vero  ^  che  Roma  nsa 
scusa  in  lui  la  premura  con  cui  vuole  in  i 
caso  disporre  di  tutti  gli  afi&ri  pditici,  gc 
sino  all'  eccesso  della  sua  autorita,  e  quindi 
aver  egli  allontanate  dal  ministero  il  card>* 
Riviera,  il  pii^  capace  di  tutti  per  gli  aflhn  di 
stato,  ed  aver  ivi  sostituito  il  oardt  Firma  per 
disponerne  a  piacere  e  senza  contrasto.  Per 
altro,  sia  inclinazione,  sia  virtCl,  certa  coaa  d 
che  durante  tutto  il  pontificato  di  Clemeale 
XII  nel  cotao  di  sette  anni  con  la  diaposixioBe 
assoluta  delli  tesori  pontificj  la  caaa  Corsiai 
non  ha  aumentate  le  rendite  sue  patrimoniali 
di  8  m.  scudi  annul,  esempi  ben  raro.**  [The 
present  pontificate  chiefly  afl^ts  noble  eoaef^ 
prises  and  magnificence,  for  such  has  always 
been  the  pope's  taste  from  his  youth,  and  it  is 
still  fostered  in  his  declining  and  decrepid  afc 
by  the  mental  character  and  the  ewimptoflf 
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his  nephew,  cardinaT  Cdraini,  who  is  more  di»- 
tiDffaished  for  his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  for  his  afi&ble  manner  of  dealing,  than  for 
real  capacity  in  matters  of  government.  This 
tmth  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  series  of 
erents  which  have  taken  place  in  the  declin- 
faig  pontificate,  in  which  his  eminence  has  for 
the  mest  part  had  the  rule ;  and  we  may  be 
assored  that  the  violent  dissensions  which 
have  occurred  with  almost  all  the  courts,  must 
have  overwhelmed  the  cardinal  nephew,  if  he 
had  not  been  upheld  bv  the  credit  granted  to 
the  disinterestedness of^his  heart,  which  failed 
rather  fh>m  defective  talents  than  fh>m  ill 
intentiona  Rome,  however,  does  not  excuse 
him  for  the  eagerness  with  which  he  insists  in 
every  ease  on  disposing  of  all  political  matters, 
and  his  excessive  jealousy  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  authority,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  removed  f)rom  the  ministiy  cardinal  Rivi- 
era, the  ablest  of  all  in  affairs  of  state,  and  put 
eardmal  Firau  in  his  place,  in  order  that  he 
might  himself  do  as  he  pleased  without  con- 
tradiction. In  other  respects,  whether  it  were 
from  inclination  or  from  virtue,  certain  it  is, 
that  during  the  whole  pontificate  of  Clement 
XII.,  in  the  seven  years  they  have  had  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  papal  treasures,  the 
Cofsini  family  have  not  increased  their  patri- 
monial estates  by  8000  scudi, — a  very  rare 
example,] 

The  pope^a  nephew  was  again  possessed  of 
flreat  power,  though  he  did  not  enrich  himself. 
The  secretary  of  state  was  wholly  dependent 


zione,  d  in  Roma  il  grande  propugnatore  per 
la  corte  di  Napoli,  tanto  pitl  efficace  quanto 
nelle  sue  lunghe  consuetudini  in  quella  metro- 
poli  ha  penetrate  nel  piii  fbndo  dei  misteri  del 
papato,  e  proveduto  d^una  memoria  feltcisshna 
tutto  ha  prestete  per  prevalersene  neir  oppor- 
tunity 

<*II  grande  appoggio  della  corte  di  Napoli  e 
quella  di  Spagna,  dove  Tirritamento  parve 
tempo  fa  giunto  air  eccesso  e  dette  occasiohi 
a  quelle  strepitose  propositioni  di  riforma  delhi 
dataria  e  ristabilimento  del  juspatronato  regie, 
delle  quali  ebbi  piii  volte  Tonore  di  trattenere 
ynt  Sereniti  nei  riverenti  roiei  dispacci,  e  che 
ora  si  vedono  gik  conclnse  con  acgiustamento 
piii  utile  per  la  corte  di  Spagna  cl^  per  quella 
di  Roma. 

••  La  corte  di  Torino  con  coetante  direzione 
nel  maneggiodegli  afiari  politici,  protetta  dalle 
bolle  e  concessioni  di  Benedetto  XIII,  non  si 
^  mai  lasciata  rilasciare  un  memento  da  quei 
fondamenti  che  per  essa  sono  inconcussi  e 
troppo  fiicilmente  attaccati  del  presente  ponti- 
ficate. II  cardie  Albani,  uomo  per  sagaciti  e 
risoluzione  senza  pari,  ha  sin  ora  sostenuto  con 
tutta  Tefficacia  le  ragioni  di  quella  corte,  a 
segno  che  no  lascid  mai  giungere  ad  efibttua* 
zione  le  minaccie  fatte  dal  pontefice  presente, 
e  secondo  tutte  le  apparenze  ne  deve  sortire 
fastoso  col  successore. 

*'  Anco  la  corte  di  Francia  pati  alcuni  mo- 
tivi  di  querela  per  le  vicende  della  Polonia : 
ma  furono  cose  di  si  poco  memento  che  pu6 
ella  sola  contarsi  afiTezionata  e  stabile  al  pre- 


<Mi  him,  nor  might  any  one  venture  to  rely  on  i  sente  pontificate,  e  ci6  perchd  negli  aflkri 
the  expressions  of  the  latter,  if  he  was  not  ecclesiastici  poco  o  nulla  piOi  resta  da  discu- 
Bure  of  the  nephew.  tere  con  Roma,  osservanaosi  pontualmente 

Mocenigo  passes  from  the  home  af&irs  to  |  dall*   una  e  dalP  altra    parte  i  concordati 
the  relations  with  foreign  courts,  which,  as  j  e  la   prammatica,   ma  principalmente    per- 


already  hinted  at,  were  daily  becoming  more 
difficult  I  will  extract  the  whole  of  this  por- 
tion, as  important  towards  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies. 

**  La  corte  di  Napoli  anela  contlnuamente 
-air  abolimento  deila  solita  investiture  con 
ammenti  legali,  istorici  e  naturali :  nd  sa- 
rebbe  difficile  che  vi  rinscisse,  qnando  il  re 
Don  Carlo  acconsentisse  ad  una  solenne  rinon- 
zia  di  ogni  sua  pretesa  sopre  Castro  e  Ronci- 
fflkme.  Ma  questo  non  d  il  tutto :  mentre  i 
Napolitani  condotti  dalle  scuole  dei  lore  giu- 
riaconsuhi  sono  talmente  avversi  alia  corte  di 
Roma  che  ogni  corn  studiano  per  sottrersi 
dalla  dipendenza  del  papa  nel  temporele :  e 
qaindi  ogni  giomo  escono  nuovi  regolamenti 
e  nuove  pretese  cosi  ben  sostenute  dai  scrit- 
tori  lore  valenti  che  la  corte  Romana  n*d  piil 
^e  mai  imbarazzata  e  gi^  si  vede  nella  neces- 
9itk  di  rilasciarne  una  gren  parte  per  mettere 
In  salvo  il  resta  11  punto  si  d  che  queete 
riSorme  tendono  principalmente  ad  impinguare 
Terario  regie  e  quindi  a  scemare  le  rendite  e 
Tautorit^  ponteficia  in  quegli  stati.  H  padre 
CkUiani,  oomo  di  profonda  doCtrina  ed  eradi^ 


chd  la  corte  di  Roma  va  con  essa  piu  cauta 
che  con  qualsivoglia  altro  nell'  introdurre, 
sostenere  e  resistere  alle  novit^  che  intervenhr 
potessero.  II  sempre  mai  lodevole  card'^ 
Fleuri,  grand'  eseroplare  nel  ministero  poli- 
tico, ha  saputo  tener  sempre  sog^etta  la  poli- 
tica  alia  religione  senza  mai  confoodere  I'au- 
torit^  spirituale  con  la  temporele :  e  questo  fk 
che  durante  il  suo  ministero  la  corte  di  Roma 
sia  si  trettenuta  nei  limiti  devoti  e  quasi  con 
una  perpetua  condescenza  a  segno  che  I'av- 
rebbe  costituito  Tarbitro  di  tutte  le  sue  dif- 
ferenze,  se  gli  altri  potentati  non  avesseto 
temuta  la  grande  equity  e  l*imparzialit^  di 
queir  eroe  nel  ministero  politica 

**  Gravissimi  furono  i  sconcerti,  tuttavia  non 
appianati  ancore,  con  la  corte  di  Portogallo, 
dove  il  carattere  di  quel  re  fa  che  acquistano 
giomalmente  vigore  ed  insistenza  le  sue  pre- 
tese quanto  pill  si  contrastano :  e  per  dirla  con 
chiarezza,  le  differenze  insorte  col  Portogallo 
e  con  la  Spagna  avendo  da  qualche  tempo 
sospese  le  rendite  opulentissime  di  que'  vasti 
regni,  ha  quasi  scompaginata  la  corte  e  la  eittA 
di  Roma,  dove  raigliaji<ti  fiuniglie  da  qualche 
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anno  inqaiisonoridottedairopalenzaallA  po- 
verUetantealtre  daliasufficienzaalla  miseria. 
Questo  (k  che  la  diapoaizioDe  d'infmiu  beneficj 
in  Spdgoa,  in  Portogallo  e  nel  re^no  di  Napoli 
rimanendo  sospesa,  anzi  correndo  apparenza 
che  rimaner  poesa  all*  autoriU  temporale  di 
que'  regnanti,  gran  numero  dei  loro  sodditi 
secolari  e  regolari  altre  volte  conaacrati  a  8O0- 
tenere  la  corte  di  Roma  presentemente  Tab- 
bandonano,  e  gran  noniero  ancora  dei  Romani 
steasi  venffono  condotti  a  coltivar  ie  ponenze 
straniere  dall*  avidiU  e  necessity  lora  Parti- 
colare  e  curioaa  d  stata  ]a  condotta  della  corte 
di  Roma  verso  le  preteae  di  questo  principe  di 
aver  il  cardinale  nato  il  patriarca  di  Lisbona. 
t^u  coDsiderato  da  quel  re  come  condizione 
indiapensabile  dell*  accomodamento  delle  ver- 
tenze  che  corrono  tra  le  due  corti,  di  gpdere 
una  tal  distinzione,  ed  il  papa,  usando  in  ci6 
deir  antico  costume  Romano,  si  6  dimostrato 
alcune  volte  del  tutto  alieno,  altre  quasi  pro- 
penso  di  soddisfare  le  premure  del  re.  La 
coaa  non  e  ancora  decisa,  ed  in  ogni  maniera 
che  venghi  consumata  fomirik  argomenti  non 
indifierenti  di  discorsi  e  forse  di  querele  tra  gli 
altri  principL 

**  Altre  volte  il  pretendente  faceva  un'  og- 
getto  massimo  della  corte  di  Roma,  la  quale 
si  lusingava  molto  sopra  Tappo^ gio  delle  corti 
di  Francia  e  Spagna,  dacche  si  riunirono  am- 
bedue  nella  casa  di  Borbon :  ma  in  oggi  sco- 
pertasi  la  gelosia  tra  la  linea  primogenita  e  la 
cadetta  e  conoeciutosi  che  la  reginadi  Spagna 
non  ha  veramente  altre  mire  che  Tingrandi- 
mento  dei  proprj  figli,  Tesule  pretendente  e  la 
degna  sua  famiglia  divengono  presto  a  moiti 
oggetto  piu  grave  ancora  che  di  conforto. 

*'  L^imperatore  ha  fatto  e  fa  tuttavia  tremare 
il  presente  ministero  di  Roma,  vedendosi  egli 
0tes8o  dar  mano  ad  introdurre  nei  suoi  stati 
d*Italia  quelle  riforme  d'abusi  che  devono  col 
tempo  aervire  di  esempio  sommamente  pregiu- 
diciale  ai  Romani :  e  ci6  ch'e  peggio  per  loro, 
appena  ha  introdotto  le  sue  truppe  nella  TO0- 
cana,  che  ivi  pure  si  veggono  incamminate  le 
medesime  direzioni,  a  segno  che  di  tutti  gli 
stati  esteri  al  dominio  Romano  non  se  ne  v^e 
pur  uno  continuar  ciecamente  sul  piede  dei 
•ecoli  passati.  La  corte  di  Vienna  profes- 
sando  tempo  fa  acri  motivi  di  querela  per  le 
distmzioni  usate  a  Spagnoli,  poco  amati  dal 
popolo  Romano,  si  i  totalmente  attratto  il 
nivor  d'esso  popolo  in  Romae  nellostato  sotto 
11  pontificate  presente  col  maneggio  accortis- 
simo  de*  suoi  ministri  ed  emissarj,  ch'd  cosa 
maravigliosa  Tudire  in  universale  il  popolo 
Romano  dichiarato  in  favore  dell'  imperatore. 
Tuttavia  in  oggi  tanta  ^  la  forza  dell'  inter- 
esse  della  famiglia  Corsini  che  non  vi  e  sagri- 
ficio  che  non  si  faccia  affine  di  guadagnarsi 
Tamicizia  di  Cesare ;  di  che  r£cc°io  iSenato 
ne  ha  abbondanti  prove  nelle  direzioni  de'  ne- 
gozi  vertenti." 

[  The  court  of  Naples  struggles  incessantly 


for  the  abditioD  of  ^  accustomed  iniisliluii 
l^  arguments  from  law,  from  history,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  woald  it  be 
very  unlikely  to  succeed,  if  the  king  Dm 
Carlo  would  consent  solemnly  to  leDounce 
all  pretensions  to  Castro  and  Ronciglioae. 
But  this  is  not  all;  for  the  Neapolitans,  ia- 
structed  in  the  school  of  their  juris-cpnsolis, 
are  so  averse  to  the  court  of  Rome,  that  th^ 
try  every  means  to  withdraw  froaa  their  de- 
pendence on  the  pope  in  temporal  tho^; 
hence  every  day  produces  new  r^ulatioos 
and  new  claims,  so  well  supported  l^  their 
able  writers,  that  the  court  of  Rome  is  moie 
than  ever  embarrassed,  and  already  finds  it- 
self compelled  to  let  go  a  part  that  it  may 
not  lose  the  whole.  The  fact  ia,  these  re- 
forms tend  to  enrich  the  royal  treasury,  and 
hence  to  diminish  the  papal  revenues  and  in- 
fluence in  those  states.  Padre  Galliani,  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  is  the  great  ehaA- 
pion  of  the  court  of  Naples  in  Rome,  and  hii 
efficiency  is  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  by  kog 
practical  experience  in  that  metropolis  he  has 
fathomed  the  secrets  of  the  papacy  to  tiie  veiy 
bottom,  and  being  endowed  with  a  very  happy 
memory,  he  has  everything  at  hand  to  nsets 
occasion  requires. 

[The  great  prop  of  the  court  of  Nafdes  it 
that  of  Spain,  where  ^irritation  appears  lot 
some  time  to  have  risen  to  excess,  caoaiag 
those  boisterous  outcries  for  reform  in  die  da- 
taria,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ray*, 
al  right  of  patronage,  of  which  I  have  seveial 
times  had  the  honour  to  make  mention  toyoor 
serenity  in  my  respectful  dbpatches»  and 
which  now  seem  to  have  been  put  a  ittop'  to 
by  an  arran|rement  more  advantageous  to  the 
court  of  Spain  than  to  that  of  Rome. 

[The  court  of  Turin,  in  its  whole  coarse  of 
policy,  protected  by  the  bulls  and  coneessionB 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  has  never  for  a  nKNuent 
parted  from  those  bases,  which  it  now  finds 
too  easily  assailed  by  the  present  pontificate. 
Cardinal  Albani,  a  man  of  unequalled  sagaci- 
ty and  resolution,  has  till  now  upheld  the 
cause  of  that  court  with  complete  efficacy, 
insomuch  that  he  never  allowed  the  threats 
of  the  present  pope  to  be  put  in  force,  and  • 
according  to  all  appearances  he  will  carry  it 
with  a  high  hand  with  the  pope*s  successor. 

[The  court  of  France  too  had  some  grounds 
of  quarrel  on  account  of  the  affiiirs  of  Poland ; 
but  they  were  of  so  little  moment,  Uiat  this 
court  may  be  accounted  the  only  one  well 
disposed  and  steadfast  to  the  present  pontifi- 
cate, and  this  because  its  ecclesiastical  affiiiia 
present  little  or  no  matter  for  discussion  with 
Rome,  both  sides  punctually  observing  the 
concordat  and  the  pragmatique,  but  chie^ 
because  the  court  of  Rome  deals  ox>re  caa- 
tiousljr  with  the  French  court  than  with  any 
other  in  introducing,  upholding,  and  resisting 
whatever  innovations  may  present  theooselvea 
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The  ever  to  be  extolled  cardinal  Fleury,  that 
great  and  exemplary  statesman,  has  always 
known  how  to  keep  politics  subordinate  to  re- 
ligion, without  ever  confounding  the  spiritual 
with  the  temporal  authoh^ :  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  court  of  Rome  has  always  during 
his  ministry  confined  itself  within  due  limits, 
and  observed,  so  to  speak,  a  continual  conde- 
scension, insomuch  that  it  would  have  consti- 
tuted him  the  umpire  of  all  its  difficultiei^  if 
the  other  potentates  had  not  fsared  the  jus- 
tice and  impartiali^  of  that  hero  in  statee- 
manship. 

[Very  serious  were  the  disufreements,  not 
yet  adjusted,  with  the  court  of  Portugal,  the 
character  of  the  king  giving  daily  increased 
vigour  and  intensity  to  his  pretensions  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  opposed:  and  to  speak 
plainly,  the  difficulties  with  Pcnrtuffal  and 
Spain  having  for  some  time  suspended  the 
very  abundant  income  firom  those  vast  realms, 
have  almost  broken  up  the  court  and  city  of 
Rome,  where  thousands  of  families  have  with- 
in the  last  few  years  been  reduced  from  opu- 
lence to  poverty,  and  as  many  more  from 
Oompetence  to  destitution.    Hence,  as  the 
disposal  of  an  immense  number  of  benefices 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  kingdcnn  of 
Kaples  remains  suspended,  and  as  there  is 
rather  a  probability  that  they  will  &11  perma- 
nently under  the  temporal  i^uthority  of  the 
respective  rulers,  a  great  number  of  their 
subjects,  secular  and  regular,  formerly  devot- 
ed to  the  court  of  Rome,  now  abandon  it :  and 
great  numbers  besides  of  the  Romans  tiliem- 
selves  are  induced  by  their  cupidity  and  their 
need  to  cultivate  the  fiivoor  of  foreign  powers. 
Singular  and  curious  was  the  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  claims  of 
that  sovereign  to  have  the  cardinal  his  son 
made  patriarch  of  Lisbon.    It  was  considered 
by  the  king  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  accoimnodat^  of  the  matters  current 
^  between  the  two  courts,  that  his  own  should 
enjoy  such  a  distinction,  and  the  pope,  adher- 
ing in  this  to  ancient  Roman  usage,  some- 
times appeared  altogether  averse  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  at  others  almost  eager  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  king.    The  matter  is  not 
yet  decided,  and  in  whatever  way  it  may 
turn  out,  it  will  furnish  no  insignificant  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  perhaps  of  quarrels 
among  the  other  sovereigns. 

[Formerly  the  pretender  was  an  object  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  flattered  itself  much  with  hopes  of  the 
support  of  the  courte  of  France  and  Spain, 
Bince  the  two  had  become  united  in  the  house 
of  Bourbon :  but  in  this  day,  since  the  jea- 
lousy between  the  eldest  and  the  junior 
branch  has  been  disclosed,  and  since  it  has 
come  to  be  known  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
has  really  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
aggrandisement  of  her  own  bodb,  the  exiled 
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pretender  and  his  excellent  family  are  almost 
become  to  many  rather  a  burthen  than  hope- 
ful objects. 

[The  emperor  has  caused  and  still  causes 
the  present  ministry  of  Rome  to  tremble,  be- 
ing seen  himself  to  set  the  example  of  intro- 
ducing into  his  Italian  states  those  reforms  of 
abuses  which  must  in  time  flimi^  a  prece- 
dent highly  prejudicial  to  the  Romans:  and 
what  is  worse  for  them,  no  sooner  did  his 
troops  enter  Tuscany  than  the  same  measures 
were  entered  on  there;  so  that  of  all  the 
states  beyond  the  dominion  of  Rome  not  one 
continues  to  walk  blindly  in  the  ways  of  past 
ages.  The  court  of  Vienna  having  some  time 
since  very  hotly  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
distinctions  conferred  on  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  little  liked  by  the  Rcnnan  people,  com- 
pletely won  for  itself  the  &vour  of  the  people 
m  the  city  and  in  the  states  under  the  present 
pontificate,  through  the  very  judicious  man^ 
agement  of  its  ministers  and  emissaries ;  so 
th&t,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  whole  Roman 
people  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  emperor. 
At  the  same  time,  so  strong  is  the  interest  of 
the  Gorsini  family  in  the  present  day,  that 
they  omit  no  sacrifice  to  gain  the  emperor's 
firiendship,  of  which  the  most  excellent  senate 
has  had  abundant  proofe  in  the  current  course 
ofa&irs.] 

163.  Relazume  dd  N.  H,  Franc.  Venter  Er 
ritomato  ambascioL  da  Roma^  1744,  24 
Apr.  [Report  of  Francesco  Venier's  em- 
bassy to  Rome.] 

Unfortunately  only  two  loose  leaves  relat- 
ing to  Benedict  XIV. 

V  enier  affirms  that  the  cardinals  had  never 
really  wished  to  have  this  ipape:  **inalzato 
anzi  dalle  sue  rare  virtu,  dalle  vicende  di 

Suel  conclave,  dalle  sue  note  lunghezze,  che 
a  un*  efficace  favore  de'  Cardinali  che  lo 
esaltarano.  Fu  opera  sola  del  divine  spirito" 
[his  elevation  was  due  rather  to  his  rare  vir* 
tues,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  this  conclave,  and 
to  its  well  known  protracted  length,  than  to 
any  active  good  will  of  the  cardinals  who 
promoted  him.  It  was  the  sole  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit] 

**  n  papa,*'  he  goes  on  to  sav,  '<  dotato  di 
cuore  aperto  e  sincero  trascuro  sempre  ogn' 
una  di  quelle  arti  che  si  chiaraano  romanee- 
che,  e  lo  stesso  carattere  che  fece  conoscere 
senza  riserva  aUora  che  era  prekto,  fu  quelb 
del  cardi  Lambertini  e  si  pud  dire  quello  del 
papa." 

[The  pope,  endowed  with  an  open  and  hon- 
est heart,  always  eschewed  every  one  of 
those  acts  which  are  called  Romish ;  and  the 
same  character  he  unreservedly  exhibited 
when  prelate  was  that  of  cardinal  Lamberti- 
ni, and  by  all  means  that  of  the  pope*] 
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104.  ReUziane  di  AknteMaeenigo  IVKav^ 
ritomato  ambasoiat.  di  Roma,  1750,  14 

Apr.    [Report  of  the  embassy  of  Aluise 
Moceoigo  1 V.  to  Rome.] 

This  is  not  the  ambassador  of  1787,  who 
was  die  SOD  of  Alaise  Mocenigo  the  third ; 
the  ambassador  of  1760  was  the  soa  of  Alaise 
Mocenigo  the  first 

Unfortunately  he  contented  himself  with 
filling  three  leiives :  I  will  e:(jbract  the  most 
important  passages  in  full,  seeing  the  scanti- 
ness of  authentic  information  respecting  the 
court  of  Rome  at  this  period. 

**  II  regnante  Benedetto  XIV  non  solo  non 
^  mai  stato  nell'impiego  di  nunziatnre  presso 
alcuna  corte,  ma  nd  pur  ha  sostenutb  alcona 
legazione :  egli  eesendo  vescovo  d'Ancona'  e 
stato  fatto  cardinale,  et  essendo  arcivesoovo 
da  Bologna  fu  assonto  al  supremo  grade  in  cui 
regna.  Possede  per  pratica  fatta  sin  dagli 
anni  sooi  piii  freschi  Tordine  della  curia,  e 
non  se  ne  scorda  certamente,  oltre  di  che  si 
pieca  d'esser  perfetto  canonista  et  ottimo  le- 

£le,  non  ammettendo  egli  in  cid  difierenza 
U*  esser  suo  di  decretalista,  studio  che  non 
lascia  al  di  d*oggi  anoonu  Percio  egli  ^  par- 
lialissimo  del  suo  uditore  mons^  Argivilliers, 
perchd  si  dirige  colle  stesse  dottrine.  Con- 
formandosi  dunque  le  massime  del  papa  con 
quelle  del  suo  uditore,  si  rende  questi  nel  pon- 
tificato  presente  uomo  d'importanza,  quando 
particolarmente  per  Tesercizio  suo,  ch  e  ris- 
tretto  alle  sole  civili  ispezioni,  non  avrebbe 
idtro  che  il  ^'antaggio  di  vedere  in  ogni  giomo 
il  monarca  ed  ora  entra  a  dir  parere  negli  af- 
fkri  di  stato.  Per  dir  vero,  egli  d  uomo  di 
pni^itlk,  ma  di  nessuna  esperienza  negl*  inte- 
ressi  del  principi,  austere  ed  inaccessibile, 
scarso  di  corrispondenza  forastiere  non  solo 
ma  aneora  tra  11  stessi  palatini  Per  Taura 
di  fkvore  ch*ei  gode  sembra  che  contrasti  al 
cardi  Valenti  segretario  di  stato  Taccesso 
Tantaggioeo  presso  del  papa,  che  la  gran 
mente  di  quel  porporato,  qiAindo  voglia  gli 

Srema  et  a  kii  convenga,  in  mezzo  alle  piil 
ifiicili  determinaztoni  e  massime  sempre 
poasiede  ed  ottiene.  Ed  ecoomi  al  case  di 
superfluity  e  repetizione.  Di  questo  soge^et- 
to,  perspicace  nella  coltura  degli  afikri  politi- 
ci  e  di  stato,  ministro  d*esperienza  accorto  e 
manieroso,  avran  detto  quelle  conviehe  li 
miei  eccmi  predecessori,  e  circa  questo  non 
altro  posso  aggiungere  se  non  ch*egli  col  nuo- 
To  poetodi  csimerlengo  di  S.  Chiesa,  conferit- 
ogli  da  S.  8^  in  tempo  della  mia  ambasciata, 
ha  fersaato  anche  dope  la  vita  del  pontefice 

3uel  ben  cmorifico  e  lucroso  posto,  che  lo  ren- 
erk  aneora  necessario  «  ricercato  quando 
fbrse  dope  di  aver  dimessa  h.  secretaria  di  sta* 
to  TemulazioDe,  Tinvidia  eli  mal  contenti  av- 
rebbero  potuto  spiegar  la  loro  forza  ed  il  loro 
sdegna  Va  ora  esente  da  questi  sfbgbi,  non 
perchd  sia  da  ogni  parts  circondato:  ma  sa 


egli  far  flonte  e  seansir  omi  aasalto:  se  a 
loi  giova,  oimenta :  in  caso  diverso  dob  coia. 
Oltre  al  nomiaato  nditor  del  papa,  poco  o  ni- 
ente  amico  suo  ri  d  aneora  monsr  Millo  data- 
rio,  cop  il  quale  beochd  a  mio  tempo  appan^ 
sero  rioonciliati  in  amicizia,  in  sostanza  dob 
lo  erano,  ed  il  detto  datario  d  pinttosto  dei 
partito  deir  uditore.  Qnesti  tre  sog^getti  si 
possoDO  dir  quelli  che  nel  presente  pontifica- 
to  abbino  ingerenza  ed  intelligenza  segli  aA 
fkn  deHo  stata  Ma  se  li  due  prelati  sooo  ae- 
oetti  per  Tesposto  di  sopra  ed  il  card]  sa  ren- 
dersi  necessario  per  le  tante  ra^oni  beoBols^ 
per6  urivano  dei  momenti  che  il  papa  aaocdta 
gli  unl  e  I'altro  e  poscia  tutto  a  sua  vi^oiiti  e 
talento  dififerentemente  risolve.  Per  questo 
aacora,  se  vi  sono  degli  altri  ben  distinti  sog- 
getti  tra  li  palatini,  non  contaoo  gran  ooaa 
nel  presente  pontificate  o  almeno  in  rappocto 
ai  gravi  afiari  dello  stato.  Uno  e  il  (xrd^ 
Passionei,  stodiosissimo  ed  amante  delle  sci- 
enze,  pratico  ministro  per  le  nunziatnre  sos- 
tenute,  e  non  ha  altra  infferenza  che  nella 
secretaria  dei  brevL  Del  giovuie  prdato 
monsr  Mercantonio  Colonna  magg^nioomo  fl 
zio  cardi  Girolamo  promaggiordnomo  d  uno  tim 
li  prediletti  del  papa :  ma  egli  non  si  da  peoa 
d'altro  che  di  quelle  cose  che  intorroasino  le 
particolari  sue  brame.  II  segretario  alle  zi- 
fre  monsr«  Antonio  Rota,  conoscinto  dal  papa 
e  dair  untwrsale  di  tutto  il  sagro  coHegio  ed 
a  parte  dalle  congregazioni  coram  sanctissinio 
per  nn'  uomo  della  pid  scelta  p(riitica  et  vm 
pensamento  il  piii  fino,  che  per  raggiustatei- 
za  deir  estero,  dove  abbia  ad  esservi  on  Cia^ 
to  d*accortezza,  altro  non  ha  mi^iore,  tal- 
mente.  oonosciuto  necessario  che  coo  distznto 
mode  si  ammette  anche  podagroeo  nelle  oe» 
correnti  congregazioni,  non  ha  per6  maggiori 
ii^zioni  che  quelle  del  suocarico  o  le  aweii* 
tizie." 

[The  reigning  ix>pe,  Benedict  XIV.,  net 
only  has  never  ^en  employ^  in  a  nunciature 
to  any  court,  but  has  never  even  discharged 
any  legation ;  when  bishop  of  Ancona  be  was 
made  cardinal,  and  when  archbishop  of  Bokcw 
na  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  rank  m 
which  he  reigns.  He  is  versed  by  loag*  prae> 
tice  fhnn  his  earliest  years  in  the  rontiiie  of 
the  curia,  and  he  certainly  does  not  forget  it ; 
besides  which,  he  piques  himself  on  h^img  a 
finished  canonist  and  an  excellent  lawyer,  and 
makes  no  less  pretensions  as  a  dc^retaJiet,  his 
studies  in  which  capacity  he  keeps  up  to  this 
day.  For  this  reason  he  is  very  partial  to  his 
auditor,  Monsignor  Argivillers,  because  be 
acts  upon  the  same  principles.  This  confoiiD- 
ity  of  oninion  between  the  pope  and  his  aiid»- 
tor  renders  the  latter  a  man  of  importance 
during  the  present  pontificate,  whereas,  in  the 
mere  discharge  of  his  office,  which  is  confined 
to  civil  inspections  only,  he  would  enjoy  na 
other  advantaire  than  that  of  daily  seeing*  the 
sovereign,  and  now  he  is  admitted  to  i 
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kis  opinioii  in  affitirs  of  state.  To  sty  the^ 
truth,  he  is  a  man  of  probity,  but  of  no  expe* 
rience  in  foreign  afiairs,  austere  and  inacces- 
sible, sparu3g  of  his  intercourse,  not  with  in- 
ferior people  only,  but  with  men  of  the  fore- 
most rank.  From  the  high  favour  he  enjoys» 
he  seems  to  dispute  mm  cudinal  Valenti, 
•eoretary  of  state,  the  advantageous  rioting 
with  the  pope,  which  the  great  mind  of  that 
dignitary,  whenever  he  is  so  pleased,  always 
oliains  for  him  in  all  occasions  of  most  import* 
•nee  and  difficulty.  But  I  am  running  into 
superfluity  and  repetition.  My  very  excellent 
predecessor  will  have  told  you  all  that  was 
requisite  about  this  luminous  politician  and 
statesman,  this  experienced  and  courteous 
minister,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  respect- 
ing him,  but  that  the  place  of  chamberlain  of 
the  holy  church  has  been  newly  conferred  on 
him  by  his  holiness  during  my  embassy,  and 
that  he  has  had  confirmed  to  him,  even  after 
the  pope*8  lifetime,  that  very  honourable  and 
lucrative  post,  which  will  render  him  still 
necessary,  and  sought  after,  even  though, 
when  he  shall  have  lost  the  secretaryship  of 
state,  rivalry,  envy,  and  ill-will  should  seek 
to  try  their  strength  to  his  disadvantage.  At 
present  he  is  exempt  from  these  annoyances ; 
not  that  he  is  guarded  on  all  sides,  but  he 
knows  how  to  make  head  and  ward  off  every 
assault:  if  it  suits  him,  he  engages;  if  not, 
he  gives  no  heed.  Besides  the  popes  before- 
named  auditor,  there  is  also  (no  sreat  friend 
to  Valenti)  Monsignor  Millo,  Uie  datary; 
though  these  two  were  outwardly  friends  in 
my  time,  they  were  not  so  in  reality,  and  the 
datary  is  rather  of  the  auditor's  party.  These 
three  persons  may  be  said  to  be  all  who  in 
this  pontificate  are  privy  to  and  participate  in 
afiairs  of  state^  But  if  the  two  prelates  are 
in  favour  for  the  reasons  above,  and  the  car- 
dinal knows  how  to  make  himself  necessary 
upon  so  many  well-known  grounds,  still  there 
are  moments  when  the  pope  hears  them  all, 
and  afterwards  decides  differently  from  them 
of  his  own  will  and  device.  Again,  if  there 
are  other  very  distinguished  men  among  the 
leading  personages,  they  are  of  no  great 
weight  in  the  present  pontificate,  at  least  as 
regards  matters  of  state.  One  such  is  cardi- 
nal Passionei,  a  most  ardent  lover  of  the  sci- 
ences, a  minister  of  experience  from  the  nun- 
ciatures he  has  filled,  and  yet  he  has  no  voice 
except  in  the  secretaryship  of  briefs.  Cardi- 
nal Girolamo,  promaggiorduroo,  uncle  of  the 
young  prelate,  Monsignor  Marcantonio  Col- 
onna,  the  maggiorduomo,  is  one  of  the  pope's 
favourites;  but  he  takes  no  trouble  about  any 
matters  but  such  as  concern  his  private  desires. 
The  secretary  of  accounts,  Monsignor  Antonio 
Rota,  known  by  the  pope  and  the  whole  sacred 
college,  and  especially  by  the  congregazioni 
coram  sanctissimo,  for  a  man  of  the  choicest 
policy  and  the  most  subtle  shrewdness,  so  that 


for  any  faitign  anangement,  where  a  stroke  of 
cleverness  were  necessary,  his  better  there  . 
could  not  be,  though  his  indispensable  value 
is  so  well  known  thigtt  hispresence  is  specially 
required  in  the  ccmgregations  notwithstanding 
his  gout,  yet  has  no  more  important  matters 
under  his  control  than  those  of  his  office  or 
easnaltiee.] 

165.  Girolumo  Zulian  Relazione  di  Roma 
15  Decembre  1783.  [Girolamo  Zuliaii's 
report  on  Rome.] 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  dis- 
position towards  this  kind  (Apolitical  businew 
declined. 

The  reports  became  briefer ;  the  observa- 
tions they  contain  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
penetration  and  comprehensiveness  with  those 
ofthe  older  reports. 

Zulian,  whose  report  is  the  hist  I  have  met 
with,  no  longer  treats  at  all  of  politics,  of  for- 
eign afl&irs,  or  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  Pius  VI. :  he  confines  himself  merely  to  a 
few  leading  points  of  the  internal  administra- 
tion. 

The  papal  treasury,  he  tells  us,  showed  a 
considerable  deficit,  which  was  fiirther  in- 
creased by  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  the 
building  ofthe  sacristy  of  St  Peter's,  and  the 


works  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  together 
might  have  already  cost  two  millions:  at- 
tempts were  made  to  cover  this  deficit  by  an- 
ticipations and  creation  of  paper  money. 
Moreover,  much  money  went  out  of  the  coun- 
try. "  Le  canapi,  le  sete,  le  lane  che  si  es- 
traggono  dallo  state,  non  compensano  li  pesci 
salati,  li  piombi,  le  droghe  e  la  immensa  serie 
delle  roanifatture  che  d  importano  in  esse  da 
Genova  specialmente  e  dalla  Francia.  II 
gran  mezzo  di  bilanciar  la  nazione  dovrebbe 
essere  il  commercio  de'  grani :  ma  la  neces- 
sity di  regolarlo  per  mezzo  di  tratte  affine  di 
proveder  sempre  I'annona  di  Roma  a  prezzi 
bassi  lo  rende  misero  e  spessodannoso.  Quindi 
restaoppressa  I'agriculturaespesso  succedeno 
le  scarsezze  del  generecheobliganoa  comprare 
il  formento  fuon  dello  stato  a  prezzi  gravis- 
simi.  E  comune  opinione  pertanto  che  questo 
commercio  cumulativamente  preso  pochissimo 
profitto  dia  alia  nazione.  Resto  essa  debitrice 
con  tutte  quasi  le  piazze  colle  quali  e  in  re- 
lazione, e  da  ci6  deriva  in  gran  parte  quella 
rapida  estrazion  di  monete  che  mette  in  dis- 
credito  le  cedole  e  forma  la  povertii  estrema 
della  naziome.  Si  considera  che  il  niaggior 
vantaggio  di  Roma  sta  colla  piazza  di  Vene- 
zia  per  li  varj  generi  che  lo  stato  pontificio 
tramanda  a  quelle  di  vostra  Sereniti."  [The 
cordage,  silks  ,and  wooUens  exported  from  the 
state,  do  not  counterbalance  the  salt-fish, 
lead,  drugs,  and  manufactures  in  immense 
quantities  which  are  imported  into  it  firom 
France,  and  particularly  from  Genoa.  The 
grand  means  of  adjusting  the  balance  of  the 
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national  commerce  shoald  be  the  corn  trade ; 
bat  the  necesBity  of  regulating  it  artificially, 
80  as  always  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  Rome 
with  com  at  a  low  price,  makes  the  trade  a 
kn^ishing  and  often  a  losing  one.  Thus 
agriculture  is  oppressed,  and  dearths  finequent- 
ly  occur  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  com  fhxn  abroad  at  very 
heavy  prices.  Accordingbr  it  is  the  common 
opinion,  that  this  trade  taken  altogether  af- 
fords extremely  little  profit  to  the  nation.  It 
is  debtoi*  to  almost  all  those  places  with  which 
it  is  in  connexion,  whence  follows  in  a  great 
measure  that  n^id outgoof  cash  which  brings 
down  the  ccMnmercial  credit  of  the  nation,  and 
causes  its  extreme  poverty.  It  is  thought 
that  Venice  is  the  most  profitable  customer 
Borne  has,  from  the  various  kinds  of  commodi- 


ties furnished  by  the  papal  states  to  that  d 
your  serenity.] 

It  is  well,  known  what  measores  Pius  VL 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  They 
are  here  considered,  but  without  any  very  pro 
found  views. 

Zulian  remarks,  that  Pius  VL  had  madetbe 
cardinals  still  more  insignificant  than  thef 
were  before.  On  his  return  from  Vienna  1» 
put  them  off  with  obscure  and  scanty  infbrsii- 
tion.  To  this  indeed  it  may  be  replied  tkt 
he  had  bnt  little  to  impart  The  foct  bow- 
ever  is  not  trae.  PaUavicini,  the  secretiiy 
of  state,  a  superior  man,  could  not  aocomplkh 
much  in  consequence  of  his  freqoent  ill 
health.  The  author  states  that  RezsoBioo 
was  the  person  who  had  most  InfloeDce  witk 
PiusVL 
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ABtoumoN  of  the  Spttniah  regent,  257 ;  of  the 
VeoetiaDs,  263  ;  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  230. 

Abyssinia,  catholic  mitaions  to,  &.c  305. 

Accoiti,  Benedetto  delli,  legate  at  Ancona,  128. ;  ^ 
Benedetto,  pIoU  against  Uie  life  of  Pius  IV^  115. 

Acooromboona,  Vitloria,  141. 

Adrian  VI.  of  Utrecht,  succeeds  Leo  X.,  42;  his 
reputation  and  personal  character,  t6. ;  the  Itin- 
erariuro  Adriani  bj  Ortex,  43,  n. ;  Adrian's  nen- 
tralitj  in  the  wars  of  Christendom,  and  leal 
against  the  Turks,  hii  efibrts  for  Church  reform, 
iS. ;  hu  unpopularity,  his  epitaph,  44.  app.  407. 

.£neas  Sylvius  (Pius  IL)  vainJy  preaches  a  cru- 
sade, 27. 

Aii*UuChapeIle,  strength  of  protestantism  in,  164. 

Akbar,  emperor  of  iliodostan,  Geronimo  Xa?ier, 
Jesuit  missionary  at  the  court  of,  303. 

Alamanni,  poems  o^  153. 

Albani,  Gianfrancescoi  pope  Clement  XI.,  379, 
380;  app.  612. 

Alberieh  of  Barbiano,  124. 

Alberoni,  cardinal,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  380. 

Albert  V.,  duke— See  Bavaria. 

Albert,  margrave  of  Bradenburg,  98. 

Albigenses,  barbarous  slaughter  of  the,  25. 

Ald<S»randino,  Salvostro,  &ther  of  Clement  VIII., 
229 ;  —  Bernardo,  2^9 ;  —  Giovanni,  cardinal,  ib, ; 

—  Ippolito,  pope  Clement  VIII.,  ib. ;  —  IppoUto, 
cardinal,  app.  560 ;  —  Olimpia,  sole  heiress  of  the 
house,  app.  560.  574 ;  Pietro,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
229 ;  —  Pietro,  cradinal  nephew  under  Clement 
VIII.,241 ;  hb  adminUtraUon  251, 252, 254, 255, 
app.  450;  Tommaso,  pbilokigist,  229;  —  Aldo. 
brandini  family,  332.  345. 

Aldrovandi,  Ulisee,  natural  historian,  152. 

Aldus  Manutius,  152. 

Alexander  III.,  pope,  336;  —  VI.,  pope,  his  pro6i- 
gacy  and  unprincipled  ambition;  his  son  Cesar 
Borgia;  their  dealings  with  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  Actions,  30 ;  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  pope  and  his  son,  31 ;  Alexander  dies  by 
ppiaon  intended  fi)r  a  cardinal,  31,  app.  400 ; 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  (bund  a  herediUry  do. 
minion  in  his  house,  31 ;  hit  exactions,  33. 130 ; 

—  VII.,  cardinal  Fabio  Cbigi^pope,  his  election, 
342 ;  keeps  his  nephew  aloof  till  overcome  by 
the  arguments  of  Oliva,  ib. ;  the  eongregatione 
di  stato  under,  343 ;  Alexander's  apaUiy  and  ir. 
resointion,  ib ;  hb  reception  of  queen  Christina, 
356;  financial  measures,  358,  app.  583 — 588. 
592—696;  —  VIII.,  pope,  373 ;  hb  early  death, 
378. 

AUboK)  IL,  duke  of  Fernra,  236—239. 


Alkmar,  heroic  defence  made  by  the  people  of,  181. 

Allatio,  Leone,  sent  by  Gregory  XV.  to  take  poe. 
session  of  the  Heidelberg  library,  296,  app.  524. 

Alien,  William,  an  English  Jesuit,  (bunds  the  col- 
lege of  Douay,  187 ;  made  a  cardinal  by  Sixtos 
v..  209. 

Altieri,  Emilio,  pope  Clement  JL^  375 ;  app.  601 ; 
—  cardinal  PauJuzso  Paluxzi,  375,  app.  601— 
605. 

Alva,  duke  ot,  hb  campaign  against  pope  Paul  IV., 
98—100;  receives  the  cardinal's  hat  from  Pius 
v.,  122 ;  sent  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  the 
Netherlands,  178 ;  principles  of  hb  policy,  179. 

Amadis  de  Gaule,  66. 153. 

Amadis,  see  Tasso,  Bernardo. 

Ambrogio,  secretary  to  Paul  III.,  84. 

America,  Spanish,  catholicbm  in,  167;  miMionafy 
esUblbhments  in,  302, 303. 

Ancients,  the  literature  of,  34,  35 ;  imitation  of^ 
gives  place  to  a  native  modern  literature,  153; 
the  Jesuits  rival  the  classical  learning  of  the 
protestants,  171. 

Anchin,  abbey  of,  189. 

Ancona,  123. 128.  138. 144. 148.  620. 

Angelo,  castle  of  St  47.  83.  151.  316. 

Anglo  Saxons,  91. 

Annates  and  tithes  of  the  see  of  Rome,  27.  32. 
130. 

Anne  of  Austrb  queen  of  Loub  XIII.,  Bucking- 
ham's supposed  passion  (or,  312 ;  Arnaud  d'An- 
dilly  intimate  with,  368 ;  —  of  Denmark,  wife  of 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  202. 

Antiquities  of  Rome,  150,  151.  app.  406.  576. 

Antooiano,  Silvio,  105.  159. 

Antonio  dci  Pagliarici  of  Siena,  57 ;  —  fra,  of  Vol- 
terra,  ib. 

Antwerp,  city  of,  182 ;  siege  and  capture  o£t  193. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  151. 

Aquapendenfe,  259. 

Aqua  viva,  Claudia,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  197 ; 
character  and  rule  of,  244.  250. 265. 

Aqueducts  of  Rome,  150. 

Aquila,  bishop  of,  61. 

Arabians,  their  conquests,  20,  21 ;  their  cultivation 
of  literature  and  science  in  the  middle  ages,  34. 

AraoK,  Jesuit  preacher  in  Valencia,  77. 

Architecture,  modern  sacred,  156. 

Aremberg,  duke  d',  killed  at  Heiligerlee,  178. 

Argento,  Gaetano,  (bunder  of  a  school  of  jurbpru- 
dence  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,  381. 

Arta  CaUiva,  app.  360.  577. 

Arian  kings  established  themselfes  in  the  West, 
20. 
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Arigone,  auditor  di  rota,  158. 

Ariotto,  hi*  praiae  of  Bembo,  34 ;  cbann  of  bia 
poetry,  ib;  Leo  X.*8  frieodahip  for,  t^;  ood- 
traated  with  Taaao,  155 ;  quoted,  237  n. 

Ariatocracy  of  Europe  ffenerally,  moat  floiiriahiD|f 
in  the  17th  century,  345. 

Ariatotle,  Arabian  tranalatora  of,  34 ;  Italian  lol- 
lowera  and  opponenta  of,  154.  369. 

Armada,  the  Spaniah,  208—210. 

Amand,  Antoine,  the  elder,  369 ;  —  Ang^liqne,  ab- 
beaa  of  Portroyal,  368  ;  —  d'Andilly,  celebrated 
Janaeniat,  368,  369 ;  —  the  abb6  Antoine,  Janae- 
niat,  369. 

Arraa,  biahop  of,  190, 191 ;  inaorreetioo  o(  190. 

Art,  Italian,  35. 154. 

Aanaainationa,621.  See  Henri  III.,  William  of 
Naaaau,  Slc, 

Aatulphoa,  king  of  the  Lombarda,  threatena  Rmne, 
SO. 

Aatrology,  34.  84. 

Aatronofoy,  of  the  Arabiaaa,  34;  taught  by  the 
Jeaoits,  171. 

Angier,  Edmund,  Jeauit  orator,  180. 

Angaburg,  biaropric  and  city  o^  165.  201 ;  con- 
feaaion  of,  16.3. 184.  269  ;  dieU  oC  47. 169.  175  ; 
peace  of,  165.  172.  278, 279.  310.  321. 

Auguatine,  St.  75. 1 10. 247.  367, 368.  382. 

*^  Auguatinna,'*  the,  of  Janaeniua,  367. 

Auguatua,  elector  of  Saxony,  202. 

Aulic  council,  278. 

Auatria*  religioua  affaire  of  59.  164. 197, 198.  27a 
281.  309;  JeauiU  eaUbliahed  in,  by  Ferdinand 
I.,  169  ;  Bohemia,  6lc.,  293.  295;  houae  of,  in- 
fluence of,  207.  306, 307.  319. 321.  377. 382. 

Atttoadafe,76.]2l. 

Aq>iIcoeta,  Spaniah  canoniat  158. 

Anolkii,  cardinal,  342.  344. 357. 

Babylon,  patriarch  of,  304.  ^ 

Baden,  the  margraTe  Jacob  von,  converted  to  Ro- 
manism, 203 ;  margrave  Wilhelm  of^  296. 

Baden.Boden,  margrave  Philip  of,  174. 

Baglioni,  Roman  ikmily  of,  30, 31. 124. 129. 

Bajua  of  Lou  vain,  247. 

Bamberg,  fluotuatioaa  of  religioua  ayatema  in,  164. 
197.  276. 

Bandinu,  P.  Ant,  on  the  tone  of  opinion  at  the 
court  of  Leo  X.,  37. 

Banditti,  Italian,  12&  139, 140;  extirpation  of,  by 
Sixtua  v.,  142,  143;  their  re-appearanee,  294. 
app.  483. 

Barba,  Bernardino  della,  128,  129. 

Barberini  Ikmily,  315.  333.  335.  345;  Barberino, 
cardinal  Maffeo,  pope  Urban  VIII.,  316 ;  —  ear- 
dinal  Franceaco,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  317. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  47.  52. 63. 

Bari,  duchy  of,  99. 

Barnabitea,  order  of,  66. 120. 

Baroniua,  Ceaar,  the  annalibt  of  the  churcbt  153. 
158.  230. 254.  257. 

Baroui,  architectural  canon  of,  156. 

Barri^re  Jean  de  la,  ascetic  inatitotion  of,  204. 

Barthnlomew*8  day,  St,  maasacre  of  proteatanta  in 
ParU  on,  122.181.209.228. 

Baaciano,  founder  of  the  mooaatery  of  Monle  Cor- 
ona, 64  n. 

Baale,  council  of  27, 2a  109 ;  biahop  of,  188. 

Bathi,  Giuliano,  54. 

Bavaria,  the  dnkea  of,  63 ;  protectant  movement  in, 


164;  catholiciamof  thedukeoC168;  ex 
of  ciril  righta  in,  172;  Albert  V.  oA  172,  173, 
174. 183. 199. 202  n. ;  doke  ErneA  ot,  biabopoT 
Frebingen  and  archbiahop  of  Cologne;,  194; 
duke  William  oC  203;  Maximilian  L  oC  81L 
24a  277.  279.  29a  296,  297.  322 ;  the  dmAj 
overrun  by  the  Swedea,  324. 

Beam,  church  property  reatored  in,  289 ;  &etiow 
of  Beaumont  and  Grammont  in,  291. 

Bcdmar,  cardinal,  Spaniah  miniater,  311. 

Belgiana  in  the  aervice  of  Philip  IL  in  Germany, 
194. 

Belgium,  ita  reoooveraioo  to  catholtciam,  193; 
modem  kingdom  of,  394. 

BeUarmine,  cardinal,  celebrated  conlnmiaialiit, 
1^216.250.258.292. 

Bembo,  Fietro,  hia  hterarv  merit,  34  54. 56w 

Benedict  XIIL,  pope,  app.  619;— XIV.,  carfiMl 
Proapero  Lambertmi,  381.  app.  625,  62e. 

Benodictinea,  many  eminent  popea  of  the  order  eC 
25;  rule  of  St  Benedict  of  Nuraia,  64  ;  in  the 
Metherlanda,  189;  the  French,  286;  eoMert 
with  the  Jeaaita  fbr  the  reatored  mooaateriea  af 
theb  order,  321. 

Beneficea,  collation  to,  &c  32.  43. 119,  113. 133; 
nomination  to  German,  203 ;  Spaniah,  387. 

Bentivoglio,  Giovanni,  32;  —  cardinal  Giudo,B5> 
moira  o^  app.  500. 

Berne,  eityoi;  188;  ita  proteatant  inhahitants dri- 
ven out  by  Charlea  Emanuel  of  Savoj,  207. 

Bemi,  hia  recaaC  of  the  Orlando  Innaowrato,  153. 

Berulle,  cardinal  Pierre  de,  286 ;  hia  important  m- 
fluence  on  the  French  pulpit,  ib. ;  hia  oiMjpaca- 
tion  againat  England,  311. 

Retthune,  cardinal  318  n.  i 

Bibbicna,  cardinal,  35.  37. 

Biberach,  a  proteatant  town  with  a  eatholic  eooneil, 
200. 

Bible,  the,  the  immediate  guide  of  the  Geraaaa 
theologiana,  38;  the  Vulgate,  56.  72;  the  Janaa- 
niat  veraion,  370 ;  lulian  verakm  o^  54. 

Biahopa,  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman,  20 ;  nomina- 
tion to  aeea  in  Germany,  England,  Spain,  28; 
Italian,  33 ;  paatoral  dutiea  oi^  56 ;  temparal 
powers  of,  60;  reaidence  of,  qoeation  of  their 
divine  right,  112;  prince  bialiopa  of  Germany, 
164. 174,  et  Hf, ;  proteatant  German,  164  eCacf.; 
eminent  I'lemiah,  190. 

Boccaccio,  inetroroental  in  reviving  the  atody  of 
ancient  literature  in  Italy,  37. 

Bodeghem,  Bartholomew,  of  Delft,  175. 

Bohemia,  dukea  of,  23  ;  advances  made  bj  the 
theologiana  of,  to  Eraamua,  38 ;  proteelaDle  eC 
48 ;  Jcauita  in,  169 ;  pririlegea  <^tbe  Utraquiata, 
278. 294;  defenaive  measurea  of  the  BoheiniaBa, 
281 ;  the  elector  Frederick  king  o^  390;  their 
return  to  cathdiciam,  293.  app.  537. 

Boiardo,  his  Rinaldo,  35 ;  his  Oriando  Innwaorate 
rccaat  by  Bemi,  153 ;  quoted,  237. 

Bologna,  conference  at,  49;  council  transfened 
from  Trent  to,  87 ;  council  of  Bologna  proCeeted 
afrainst  by  Charlea  V.,90;  municipal!^  o^  123. 
132.225;  umveraityo(^  144;  school  of  paintiag 
of,  155 ;  infbrmatione  di,  app.  514. 

Bolognetto,  cardinal,  158;  hia  miaaion  to  Stapheu 
Balhory,  king  of  Poland,  26a  app.  490. 

Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  99. 

Bonelli,  cardinal,  nephew  of  Piua  V.,  lia 

Boni&ce,  St  the  German  apQatle,21 ;  —  VIII., 
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pope,  his  bull  of  ezoommnnictUoQ  reiistod  by 

the  FrendH'26. 
Bonn,  invasion  of,  by  the  elector  of  Coloffne,  194. 
Books,  prohibition  of,  heretical,  48.  76.  173.  256. 
Borghese,  cardinal,  elected  pope  (Paul  V.,)  255; — 

cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  355.  332.  app.  512 ; 

—  family,  the,  255.  332.  345. 

Borffia,  Cet>ar,  ambition  and  monstrous  crimes  of, 
30,  31 ;  app.  399 ;  bis  league  with  Louis  XII., 
39 ;  —  Lucrexia  app.  399 ;  —  Francis,  duke  of 
Gandia,  viceroy  of  Barcelona,  converted  by  Loy- 
ola, 77.  til ;  general  of  the  Jesuits,  244.  68  n. ; 

—  cardinal,  3 la  324. 
Boris  Godunov,  273. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  St,  nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  disinter, 
ested  piety  of,  107;  promotes  the  election  of 
Pius  v.,  115;  his  proceedings  in  his  bishopric 
of  Milan,  119;  influence  of  his  memory,.  158. 
168  ;  —  Federigo,  cardinal,  15a 

Boucher,  Jean,  democratic  harangues  of,  216.  234. 

Bourbon,  the  constable  Charles  due  de,  JciUed  in 
storming  Rome,  47 ;  —  cardinal  of,  211;—  fam- 
ily, established  in  Naples,  380. 

Bourbons,  restoration  of  the  French,  and  sequel 
thereof,  392. 

Bourdelot,  queen  Christina*s  physician,  353. 

Brabant  reduced  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  193 ; 
Peter  Pectius  of,  291. 

Bramante,  Roman  architect,  36. 

Brandenburgh,  elector  of,  28;  Lotberanism  es- 
tablished in,  51.  165 ;  Joachim  of,  60;  Albert  of, 
98;  the  margraves  Joachiqn  and  Christian 
Ernest  of,  280. 

Breda,  siege  of,  309. 

Bremen,  archbishop  of,  23.  165;  Henry  Saxe 
Lauenberg,  archbishop  of,  195.  202. 

Brizen,  bishopric  of,  199. 

Bruccioli,  Italian  translator  of  the  Bible,  54. 

Burges,  192,  193. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  condemned  to  the  stake  for  his 
philosophic  tenets,  1 54. 

Brunswick,  house  of,  165. 

Brussels  submits  to  Philip  IL  193;  modern, 
394. 

Bucer  at  the  conference  of  Ratisbon,  59.  61. 

Buckingham,  Viliiers  duke  of,  300. 307 ;  failure  of 
his  expedition  against  the  isle  of  Rh6,  312; 
assassinated,  ib. 

Bttgenhagen,  fbunder  of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark, 
163. 

bulls,  various  papal,  82,  n^  33,  n.,  66.  n.,  74. 
95.  117. 120. 123. 132.  143. 145.  239. 241.  382. 
385. 

Buoncompagno,  Ugo,  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  134 ; 

—  Giacomo,  son  of  Gregory  XIIL,  135. 139.  app. 
46a 

Bnonflgliuk),  Rudolfo,  137. 

Bosseto,  congress  at,  between  Paul  IIL  and  Chiles 

|fc,V.,86. 

Cabrera,  history  of  Philip  II.,  191. 

CoBciiia  Metella,  the  tomb  of,  150. 

CaBsar,  worship  of,  18. 

Cajetan,  Cardinal,  42. 

Colatagirona,  Fra   Bonaventura,  general  of  the 

Franciscans,  251. 
Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  136. 
Calvin,   John,   at  first  considered  a  Lutheran, 

62;   held  in   high  consideration   in  Geneva, 

166.  * 


Cahinism,  countries  where  it  guaed  footing,  165, 
166. 

Calvinists,  ^particular  animosity  of  Rome  against 
the,  75. 280 ;  divisions  ofthe,  into  Epboopalians, 
Puritans,  Armenians,  and  Gomarisls,  28o. 

Camaldoli,  order  of,  64. 

Camerino  seised  by  Paul  III.  and  conferred  on 
his  grandson,  85 ;  resomed  by  him,  and  given 
to  the  church,  89. 

Campagna,  breed  of  horses  ofthe,  123. 

Campanella  put  to  the  torture,  154. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  legate,  bis  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  ln$tructio  data  CtBgari^  app.  435. 

Campian  and  Parsons,  Jesuits,  their  secret  mission 
to  England,  187. 

Canisius,  Peter  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
order  to  visit  Germany,  77 ;  his  catechism  autho- 
rixed,  171, 172.  198;  his  mission  to  the  German 
spiritual  electors,  174. 

Canon  hiw,  the,  256. 388. 

Canonization,  159.  292. 

Canossa,  Antonio,  executed  for  a  design  to  murder 
Pius  IV.,  115. 

Capello,  fiianca,  grandduchess  of  Tuscany,  mur- 
der and  suicide  committed  by,  app.  578 ;  —  Polo, 
3l,n.app.39a401. 

Capistrano,  a  minorite,  and  iEneas  Sylvius,  a 
crusade  preached  by,  27. 

Capuchins,  the  order  of,  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
can, 64. 194. 203. 261. 29a 

Caracci  school  of  paintiDg,the,  155. 

Caracciolo,  life  of  Paul  IV.  by,  37,  n.,  54,  n.,  102, 
n.,  app.  455 ;  Vita  S.  Cajetani  Thiensi,  54,  n., 
64,  n. 

Carafla,  cardinal  Giovan  Pietro  [Paul  IV.]  mem- 
ber of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  54.  57.  62 ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order  of  Theatines, 
65;  Loyola  resides  in  his  convent  in  Venice^ 
70 ;  at  the  council  of  Trent,  73 ;  chief  commis- 
sioner ofthe  inquisition,  74. 89 ; — cardinal  Carlo, 
nephew  of  Paul,  IV.,  97—101 ;  tried  and  exe- 
cuted  by  order  of  Pius  IV^  106,  app.  458;  — 
Carlo,  papal  nuncio  in  Germany  under  Gregory 
XV.,  293, 294.  388,  n.,  309,  810,  app.  537.  550 ; 
duke  of  Palliano,  97. 100 ;  his  crimes  and  sen- 
tence, 106;*-marquis  of  Montebello,  97. 107; — 
his  marchesa,  101 ;  —  A.,  nuncio  to  the  Rhenish 
states,  app.  554. 

Carbonari,  the,  393. 

Cardinals,  see  Conclaves ;  schemes  of  church  re- 
form drawn  up  by,  57 ;  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
72 ;  six  appointed  inquisitors,  74 ;  corrupt  no- 
mination of,  83 ;  ambition  of  the,  127 ;  congre- 
gations of;  145.  J58.  252.  343;  qualifications 
S>r  the  dignity,  145 ;  general  character  of  the 
body  of;  157—161 ;  number  o(  145. 571. 

Carmthia,277.  309. 

Cark>vingian  dynasty,  21,22. 

Camesecchi  of  Fbrenoe,  57 ;  burnt  by  the  inqoisi. 
tion  of  Rome,  118. 

Carnioh^277.309. 

Caroline,  queen  of  Naples,  387. 

Carpi,  cardinal,  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  86;  his  words  in  his  last  illness,  110. 

Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  sentenced  and 
executed  by  the  inquisition  of  Rome,  120 ;  part 
taken  in  his  prosecution  by  Fra  Felice  Peretti, 
(SixtusV.)  141. 

Carvalho,  Portugese  minister,  expels  the  Jesuits, 
384, 385. 
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CaM,  Oioffinni  delli,  prioti  the  drat  *  Index,*  76. 

Cuale,  besieged  by  the  Spani&rde,  318--d20. 
CMcti  and  Malinee,  Jeeoits,  teat  from  Rome  to 
Christioa  of  Sweden,  354;   Canti'e  report  to 
Alexander  VII.,  588-591. 
Caaimir,  count  palatine,  a  reetleaa  but  inefficient 

champioo  of  protestantifm,  194. 
Caaaooi,  coufit,  aecretarj  of  atate  to  Innocent  XI., 

377. 
Caatelvetri  fliee  to  Germanj,  75. 
Castro,  Franceaoodi,S63;  the  war  of,  334— 338. 
Cateohiam,  the  Roman,  131 ;  of  the  Jeenit  Cani- 

sioa,  171.  198;  of  the  Jeenit  Aofrier,  180. 
Catharine  of  Arrogan,  wife  of  Henry  Vllln 
divorce  of,  52  ;  —  de  Medici  married  to  Henri 
II.,  50;  intolerance  of,  180;  deriaee  the  maa- 
■acre  of  St  Barthdoroew,  181;  endows  a 
coofent  of  Capoehins  in  Paria,  304;  app.  436, 
437. 
Catholicism,  general  spread  of,  in  the  west,  20 ; 
Ttews  of  some  Italian  divines  analogooe  to 
protestantism,  53 — 57 ;  beginning  of  a  regene- 
ration ot;  57 — 64 ;  the  cause  of,  aided  by  the 
establishment  of  new  orders,  64,  65 ;  propagation 
of,  66;  compared  with  protestantism,  73 ;  final 
separation  of,  from  protestantism,  74 ;  obrtades 
to  its  complete  triumph,  82;  the  protestant 
element  rejected  firom  Catholicism  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent,  114;  spirit  of 
rigid  Catholicism,  115;  new  energetic  spirit 
of,  132;  ezemplifi«)  in  the  intellectoal  ten- 
dency  of  the  age,  152 — 157;  and  in  the  hie- 
larchy,  157 — 163;  its  capacities  for  contest 
with  protestantism,  167,  168;  beginning  of 
a  oounter  reformation  in  ftvoor  of  Catholicism 
in  Germany,  171 — 177 ;  atroggles  of  catholic 
ism  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  184—188 ;  its 
progress,  194—203;  influence  of  w  France,  the 
lAgu€^  dtc,  203—207 ;  in  Savoy  and  Switier- 
land,  207 ;  attempts  of,  on  EngUnd,  208— 210 ; 
ecdesiastico-poUtical  theory,  214 — 217 ;  second 
period  of  the  coonter-relbrmatioD,  Poland  and 
the  adjoining  countries,  266—268 ;  Svreden,  268 
—273,  274;  attempts  on  Russia,  273;  6er. 
many,  276— 282;  Switxerland,  282,  283;  rege- 
nemtion  oC  in  France,  264—287 ;  monarchical 
spirit  o^  288 ;  general  outapread  of: — Bohemia 
and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  298— 
995 ;  the  empire,  296, 297 ;  France,  298 ;  Unit- 
ed  Netherlanda,  299 ;  cathoUcian  in  England, 
299—301 ;  catholic  misaions,  302— 305 ;  bounds 
ferever  set  to  catbdieism,  327;  philosophical 
estimate  of  its  present  prospects,  395. 
Catholics,  see  Cathdiciam,  Papacy,  Rome,  dec 
Cecehini,  cardinal,  340;  autobiography  of,  app- 

573. 
Celibai^  of  the  secular  dcrgjr,  25. 64. 
Cerrooi,  femily  of,  Gudphs,  divided  into  two  hos- 
tile branches,  Rinaldi  and  Ravagli,  126. 
Ceai,  cardinal,  337. 
Chanoery,  the  papal,  33,  n.  58;  the  canoeUtria 

completed  bv  Julius  II.,  149. 
Chapters,  privilegea  and  immunities  o^  113.  203; 
endowments  o(  transferred  to  protestanta,  165. 
Charlemagne   overthrows   the    kingdom  of  the 
Lomtnrds,  gives  strenuous  support  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  tiie  pope  crowns  him  emperor  of  the 
west,  22. 
Charles  Martd,  21 ;  —  Y.,  the  emperor,  his  claim 
on  Lombardy,  his  treaty  with  Leo  X.  fiir  the 


rei^oBqnest  of  Milaii,  bis  ftriiewiee  tovudi 
Luther,  40,  41 ;  his  inefieetnal  embaaiy  to  hit 
former  tutor,  Adrian,  VI^  42;  he  consoliditci 
his  power  in  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  Bareekoi, 
47 ;  his  tolerant  spirit,  his  desire  for  a  genal 
council,  his  conference  with  Clement  VIL  at 
Bologna,  49 ;  deddes  the  dispute  between  Fer* 
rare  and  the  church  in  &vour  of  the  former,  49; 
his  ardent  desire  for  a  reconciliation  of  rdigioai 
diflSsrences,  50 ;  oppodtion  to  his  conciliHoij 
prcjects,  63 ;  prepares  for  war  Hahist  the  pn> 
testant  princes  of  Germanj,  72 ;  uoitet  ■  t 
league  with  Paul  IIL  and  tbieVeoetiantaftiMt 
the  Turks,  hokis  a  conference  at  Nice  vith 
Paul  III.  and  Francis  I.,  gives  his  natonl 
daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Ottario 
Famese,  85 ;  his  Itdian  relations  in  tbe  reifo  of 
Paul  Illn  86,87;  is  deserted  by  the  popeiohii 
war  against  the  protestants,  is  reduced  to  extR- 
mitiee,  but  dgnally  recovers  hirosdf,  87;  giiot 
the  victory  of  Mohlberg,  and  captures  the  two 
protestant  leaders,  88  ;  publishes  tbe  loterio  ii 
Germany;  a  proposal  made  to  nominite  hio 
the  successor  of  Paul  IIL  in  the  sec  of  Room. 
90, 91 ;  enmity  between  him  and  Pad  IV^96; 
he  sends  Alfa  to  invade  the  Roman  territofy, 
98 ;  —  11^  king  of  Spain,  379 ;  —  IIL  of  Spia, 
reco^ised  by  Clement  XI^  380 ;  baniihn  tk 
Jesuits,  385 ;  —  L  of  England,  projected  mirni|e 
of,  when  prince  of  Wales,  with  an  ioiutt  of 
Spain,  300,  301 ;  his  actual  marriage  with  Hen. 
rietta  of  France,  307;  his  rdgn,  310— 313,i}f- 
528 ;  —  VIII.  of  France,  40 ;  —  IX.  of  Friiw, 
136;  massacre  of  St  BarthokMnew,  181  ;-I 
of  France  deposed,  395 ; — the  ardiddK,  of 
Austria,  184.  199,  200;  —  of  Swedes,  dake, 
269—273. 
Chastel,  Jean,  attempts  to  assaannate  Henri  IT.,83i 
Ch&tilk>n,  marshal  de,  298. 
Chieregato,  papal  nuncio,  instructions  to,  by  Adritt 

VI^43. 
Cbigi,  house  of,  149,  app.  593—595;  tbe  CUfi 
library,  1 46 ; — cardinal  Fabb,  371 ;  elected  popo, 
see  Alexander  VIL ;  —  Don  Mario,  brotberif 
Alexander  Vlf.,  343 ;  — Flavk),  cardind  padraoe, 
343;  —  Agoetino,  343. 
China,  Jeauit  missionaries  in,  303. 
Cboiseol,  the  duke  de,  384. 
Christ,  his  life  and  teaching,  17  ;*"  of  the  hen^tt 
hutowed  hy^  56 ;  Caspar  ConUrini  on  tbe  Uv 
o^  57 ;  Loyda*s  views  of  the  m^l  ebancler  o( 
67 ;  the  atonement  of,  justificatioa  \q,  Lulber'k 
viewa  on  tbe,  68;  Contarini^a,  54,  &;  lifbto- 
ousness  of,  72,  73 ;  theLonTs  Supper,  33.  <»• 
Christendom,  state  of,  on  the  dowfall  of  tbe  So* 
man  empire,  19 ;  and  subsequently  to  tbe  time 
of  Hildebrand,  20—22 ;  struggle  to  Kmit  the 
power  of  the  church  throughout,  26 ;  io?adedlf 
the  Turks,  43.  See  Europe. 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  17—19;  bev 
affected  by  its  fiill,  19 ;  hostility  of  the  Arabetn, 
20;  diffbnon  of,  in  the  west,  21.25;  eooteoiA 
fer,   in   Rome,  36;   the   same,   accordiof  to 
Eraamus  and  Luther,  37 ;  the  refbnnatioo  id 
its  caoaes,  39,  el  se^;  the  three  great  fbrmeo^ 
in  the  west  forever  farted,  82. 
Christina,  queen  of  '.Sweden,  account  of^  350* 

358;  alloaion  to,  377,  n.  app.  587—591. 
Chrodegang,  rule  of,  64. 
Chryaoatom,  St,  quoted,  18, 
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CbrytrsfM,  his  treatise  on  the  cogfetfion  of  Aon. 
bargr,  185. 

Cbarc^  early  ^ofernmeot  of,  and  constitation  of 
the,  17 — ^ ;  the  papacy  io  connexion  with  the 
Prankish  empire,  20^-33;  its  relation  to  the 
German  emperors,  and  internal  Improvement 
of  the  hierarchy,  22^26 ;  condition  of,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifVeenth  centuries,  contrasted, 
S6,  37 ;  account  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
5^;  growth,  a  secular  spirit  in,  32,  33;  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  papacy  in  Germany,  37, 38;  politicaJ 
aflfUirfl  of  Europe  conducive  to  the  re^rraation, 
39,  40;  Adrian  VI.  attempU  a  reform,  43; 
resolutions  of  the  diet  of  Spires  respecting-  the 
dissensions  in  the,  46 ;  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
proposes  a  general  council,  48;  the  peace  of 
Kadan,  the  second  grand  epoch  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Lutheranism,  51 ;  beginning  of  a  rege- 
neration of  catholic'ism,  53 ;  opinions  analogons 
to  protestantism  considered  in  Italy,  53 — 57 ; 
attempts  at  relbrm  in  the  Romish  church,  and 
a  reconciliation  with  protestants,  57 ;  failure  of 
the  attempts,  62,  63;  establishment  of  new 
monastic  orders,  64 ;  rise  of  Jesuitism,  66,  see 
Jesuitism ;  details  of  the  council  of  Trent,  71 — 
73.  108—115;  remodelling  the  inquisition  of 
Rome,  74;  austere  discipline  established  by 
Ptns  v.,  1 1 7 ;  fund  esUblished  by  Sixtus  V.  for 
the  use  of  the  church,  147;  church  music,  157 ; 
the  counter.reformation,  162,  et  teq^  266—323; 
restoration  of  the  balance  of  the  two  confessitms, 
324;  church  and  state,  19;  ecclesiastfoo-pulitical 
theory,  214. 

Cistercians,  order  of,  204. 

Civilization  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentu. 
ries  contrasted,  26—28;  of  the  early  part  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  34 — 37. 

Civita  Vccchia,  port  of,  96.  316. 

Clario,  Isidoro,  56. 

Classics,  the  study  of,  revived  in  luly,  34 — 37. 

Clavius,  Christophorus,  136. 158, 159. 

Clement  VIIh  when  cardinal  Giulio  Medici, enters 
Milan  with  the  imperial  troops,  41 ;  supports 
the  election  of  Adrun  VI.,  is  himself  elected 
Adrian's  successor,  44;  his  reign,  44«~52; 
summary  reflections  on  his  reign,  53;  his 
successful  attack  on  the  liberty  of  Ancona,  128; 
finances  and  taxes  of,  131  ;  buildings  erected 
by,  347;  see  app.  405— 431;  —  VIlTn  cardinal 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini  elected  pope,  229;  his 
earlier  history  and  character,  229,  230;  his 
reign,  230 —254;  app.  499— 504;  —  IX.,cardi. 
nal  Rospigliosi,  elected,  344 ;  his  reign,  ib«  app. 
596 — 600;  —  X.,  pope,  various  particulars  con- 
cerning, app.  600—606;  —  XI ,  card'mal  Gian. 
franc  Albani,  pope,  his  reign,  379,  380,  app.  612 
—618;  —  Xri.,  pope,  380;  —  XIII.,  pope,  his 
ine6lcctoal  efibrts  to  maintain  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  384;  his  death,  386;^  XI V^  Lorenzo 
Gang^nelH,  pope,  his  character,  386 ;  suppresses 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  ib. 

Clement,  Jacques,  assassin  of  Henri  III.,  21 1. 216. 

^ff/i  the,  early  became  a  distinct  class,  19 ; 
completely  subjected  to  the  popes,  25 ;  celibacy 
of^  25.  64 ;  marriage  of,  60 ;  the  regular  clergy, 
33. 64. 70. 1 19. 261 ;  the  secular  clergy,  204 ;  pro- 
testant  clergy,  163 — 166;  the  clergy  in  the 
acme  of  their  power  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  213 ;  their  immunities,  Si59 
—261. 361. 
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ClevcMi,  William  duke  of,  165.  196;  religious  di- 
visions  in,  282. 

Clovis,  miracles  said  to  have  occurred  to,  20. 

Clugny,  monastic  role  of,  25.  64. 

Cologne,  164,  165,  169.  201 ;  the  elector  Gebhard 
Truchses  of,  183.  194;  superseded  by  duke 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  195,  196.  276.  See  app. 
554. 

Colonns,  Roman  family  of;  29.  97.  144.  345,  346; 
app.  563.  575;  the  prothonotary  Colonna,  exe- 
cuted by  Sixtus,  IV.,  29 ;  Vittoria  Colonna,  55, 
56,  n. ;  Vespasiano  and  his  wife  Giulia,  55 ;  — 
Marc  Antonio,  89;  — Ascanio,  cardinal,  128. 
226;  the  oontcvtabile,  M.  A.  144 

Commandini  conjectures  that  Archimedes  had 
written  on  gravitation,  152. 

Commendone  quoted,  HO.  q.  160. 164.  app.  463. 

Commerce  of  the  Roman  states,  133.  app.  620. 627. 

Commolet,  pdre,  Jesuit,  249. 

Communes  of  the  ecclesiastical  slates,  124. 

Communion,  the,  according  to  the  Roman  ferm, 
276, 277;  in  two  kinds,  60. 109. 165.  186. 

Como,  cardinal  Gallic  di,  137. 144. 157.  app.  468. 

Compositions,  church,  at  Rome,  57.  133. 

Conclaves,  papal,  22.  92.  225  et  see.  254.  342.  app. 
472.  493.  497,  49a 

Concordats,  papal,  with  Germany,  27 ;  of  Vienna, 
t^.;  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  27 ;  with  Spain, 
381 ;  with  Napoleon,  .390  et  teq. 

Conde,  the  prince  of,  179.  fiOS.— another,  235.— 
anether,  376. 

Confession,  auricular,  71.78.80.213;  manual  of 
confessors,  215— See  Profeeno  Fidei,  Augsburg, 
Geneva,  d&c. 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  protestants  in  Ger- 
many proposed,  48. 

Congregations,  monastic,  of  Italy,  64 ;  of  cardi- 
nals, 145 ;  of  the  Jesuits,  246. 

Congregatione  di  stato,  343. 

Conrad  II.,  the  emperor,  wide  range  of  his  coiK 
quests,  23. 

Conscience,  oases  of,  8(K 

Constance,  council  of,  26. 

Constantinople,  20. 

Contarelli,  datary  under  Gregbrjr  XIII.,  134. 

Contarini,  Gasper,  cardinal,  cardinal  Pole^s  opinion 
of  him,  his  tract  on  justification,  54;  his  papers 
on  reform  of  abuses  in  the  church,  57 ;  his  life 
end  character,  59,  60;  appointed  legate  to  Ger- 
many, 60;  bin  proceedings  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  71 ;  ^ilure  of  his  endeavours,  63;  instruc- 
tions to  him  from  Paul  IH.  as  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  72;  his  opinions  advocated  there,  72,73; 
app.  434;  — •  Giulio,  bishop  of  Belluno,  72;  — 
Marco  Antonio,  on  the  papal  court,  83 ;  —  Nicolo, 
241, 242.  257  n.;  —  Aluise,  323.  app.  55a  580 ; 
—  Domenico,  611 ;  —  Pictro,  app.  545. 

Conte,  Natal,  an  author  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  153. 

Conti,  cardinal.  Innocent  XIII.  app.  618. 

Contrario,  &cole,  put  to  death  by  Alfonso  II.  of 
Ferrara,  238. 

Controversies  between  the  Jesnits  and  Domini, 
cans,  247, 248;  between  the  Jesuits  and  Janst- 
nists,  382. 

Cordara,  Julius,  history  of  the  Jesuits  by,  app.  531. 

Corduba,  Don  Gonzales  de,  315. 

^  Cornero,  relatione  of|  app.  618. 

[  Corpus  Christi,  the  festival  of,  198. 

Correggio,  paintings  by,  357. 
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Corf ini,  cardinal,  app.  622 ;  family,  6S3,  624. 

CortesiiM,  54 ;  his  work  on  ■chouatic  philosophy, 
153. 

Coamo  de*  Mediei,  see  Medici. 

CoMacka,  the,  276. 

Cotton,  pdrp,  Jetiuit,  confcaaor  to  Henri  IV^  250. 

C^ioncils  of  the  charch,  aee  Baale,  Constance,  dec 

Courtray,  Jesuita*  collrge  at,  191. 193. 

Cracow,  274 ;  proteatant  cemetery  at,  desecrated, 
275. 

Cr^oy,  de,  French  arabaaaador  at  Rome,  his  quar- 
rel with  the  Roman  see,  373.  app.  592,  593. 

Cross,  the,  19.  151. 

Cruciate,  the,  28. 

Cnirade,'^  the  first,  25;  ineflcctual  attempts  to 
preach  one  in  the  15th  century,  27. 

Curitt,  the  papal,  32.  124,  125. 157^162. 225. 381. 
385. 

Curione,  Celio  Secundo,  escapes  ftom  the  officers 
of  the  inquisition,  75.' 

Dandolo.  M.,  bis  report  concerning  Psul  III.  and 

Julius  11  In  app.  452. 
Dante  Aiighieri,  153. 
Dataria,  papal,  33. 133.  203. 
David,  Jean,  Jeeuit  of  Courtray,  193. 
Debt  of  the  eccleaiastical  slates,  330— See  Fi- 
nances. 
Descartes,  at  the  court  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 

351. 
Decretals  of  the  popes,  256. 
Delfino,  G.,  his  relatione  di  Roma,  147.  243.  app. 

501 
Delil,  asaasainatioQ  of  William  prince  of  Orange 

at,  193. 
Demetrius,  the  false,  273. 
Denmark,  the  reformed  church  of^  51.  163;  the 

king  of,  a  champion  of  protestantism,  308;  is 

defeated  at  the  battle  of  LuUer,  309. 
Deo,  Johannea  a,  286. 
Deamond,  the  earl  of,  Irish  rebellion  headed  by, 

187. 
Dtetrichstein,  cardinal,  294. 325. 
Dillingen,  univeraity  of,  165.  170.  175. 
Dispensation,  papal,  32.  57 ;  dispenaations  or  in- 

dults  of  the  emperors,  203. 
Dogana,  the  130. 133. 
Domenichino,  155. 
Dominic,  St.,  life  of^  67. 

Dominicanp,  order  of,  67.  74. 248, 249, 250.  263. 
Donate,  Leonardo,  doge  of  Venice,  219. 221.  258. 

261. 
Donaiiwertb  execution,  the,  279. 
Doria,  family,  the,  88 ;  palaces,  155. 
Douay,  Jesuits*  college  at,  189. 
Drama,  Italian,  35. 
Drownings  of  heretics  in  Venice,  76. 
Dunkirk  submits  to  Philip  II.  192. 

Eastern  empire  and  church,  20;  the  patriarchate, 
22;  overthrown  by  Mahomet  II.  27. 

Echtcr,  Juliua,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  196, 197. 

Eck,  doctor,  61.63. 

Edict  of  1563  tolerating  the  protestants  in  France, 
1 66 ;  of  Nantes,  250.  284 ;  its  revocation,  376. 

Education  of  poor  orphans  st  Venire,  65;  theolo. 
gical  in  the  university  of  Pari<i«  69;  the  Jesuit 
svstem  of,  71.  78.  82. 16^—171 ;  in  Germany, 
1'70;  Portrcn^al  system  of,  370. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  refuses  tribute  to  Rome, 


and  is  supported  by  his  patKament,  26 ;— TL, 
90. 

Egroont,  count,  execution  of^  178. 

Egypt,  design  of  Sixtus  V.  upon,  219. 

Eidisfeld,  Catholicism  restored  at,  176. 

Elisabeth,  queen,  at  first  not  decidedly  proteatant, 
104;  puts  down  the  Irish  rebellion,  187;  os- 
wise  conduct  of  Paul!  V.towardf,  104;  boatiSty 
ofGrefforyX]II.to,136;  Siztua  V., 209 ;  league 
of  Spam.  Pius  V.,  dec,  against,  180,  181 ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  armanda,  308 — f  10; 
religious  persecutions  in  her  reign,  206. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  conceasiaDS  to^  froai 
Leo  X.,  28. 

E^ngland,  early  dispntea  of,  with  Rome,  96 ;  eoe- 
doct  of  Henry  VII.  with  regard  to  the  efaareh, 
28;  disputes  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Cle. 
ment  VII.,  51 ;  Henry  VIII.  declarea  birasdf 
head  of  the  E!nglish  church,  ib;  Edsrmrd  VI, 
queen  Mary  persecutea  the  protestants,  128; 
Elizabeth  re-establishes  protestantiain,  104; 
Calvinism  of  the  Engfiah  church  under  Edwari 
VI.,  166;  catholic  nobility  of  England,  168; 
Armada,  &c. — See  Elizabeth;  rebellioiia  spirk 
of  the  catholics  in,  214;  state  of  cathoiiciam  in, 
186.  299:  combination  of  Richelieu  and  Phifip 
IV.  againat,  311 ;  the  ponstitatien  o^  d?7;  iti 
aristocrat ical  chsracter,  344 ;  victories  of  Marl- 
borough, 379 ;  established  church  of,  377 ;  a. 
tbolic  emancipation,  394 — See  app.  492.  598L 

Epemon,  duke  of,  206. 

Eraamus,  ifis  smazement  at  the  pagan  spirit  aTdw 
Roman  courtiers,  37;  his  edition  of  Ibe  New 


Testament;  advances  made  him  by  the 
mian  brethren,  38;  defended  againat  the  » 
men  by  Adrian  VI.,  42;  hia  temperate  and  wis 
advice  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  oppoatiaB 
Caraflfa,  48. 

Ernest  of  Bavaria,  194, 195. 199.  976. 

Este,  house  of,  96;  Alfonso  II.  of  Ferrara,SS7— 
239;  Don  Oosare,  the  heir  of  Alfonso,  Ineflee. 
tually  resists  the  papal  fbrcea,  241 ;  he  b  ez. 
communicated,  and  forced  to  abdicate,  i43; 
cardinal  di,  app.  500 ;  Leonora  di,  character  e( 
238;  Lucrecia  di,  the  patroness  of  Taseo,  :08; 
her  hatred  to  Don Cesa red* Este;  her  onoatural 
co-operation  in  the  ruin  of  her  booee,94S;  anr. 
quia  Filippo  di,  239. 

Esterhazy,  count  palatine  of  Hungary,  995 ;  < 
king,  app.  553. 

Etr^es,  cardinal  d*,  his  despatch  to  M.  de  1 
377  ir. 

Eu,  in  Normandy,  Jesuit  college  at,  903. 

Eucharist,  adoration  of  the,  5^5 — See  CommuaioQ. 

Euirenius  IV.,  pope^  condition  of  the  city  of 
Rome  in  his  day,  149 ;  his  tax  on  wine,  appw  574. 

Europe,  civilization  of.  in  the  fourteenth  and  ^ 
teenth  centuries,  and  formation  of  the  natiooal 
Isinffnagcs,  26;  ctinnezion  of  the  refbnnatioa 
with  the  political  atate  of,  39—53;  lone  wars 
occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  1.,  93,  et  pa§9im;  religious  system  o( 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  62 ;  state  of  religiaa 
throughout  during  the  reign  of  pope  Sixtoa  V^ 
163—168;  changea,  effected  in  the  oonstitBiaoa 
of  Kwne  statea  by  the  reformation,  166;  oieral 
and  political  atate  of,  at  the  close  oT  the  aix* 
teenth  century,  214;  jealousy  of  Spain  Ibroogb- 
nut,  218, 219 ;  equilibrium  of,  restored  by  Bean 
IV.  265;  the  thirty  yeara*  warufT 
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313;  eonflioting  poUtieal  relationi  of,  305;  the 
Spunish  wuccesdion,  and  wars  of  Looie  XIV^ 
377  el  teq,;  altered  state  of,  381. 

Eusebias  un  the  rapid  ouUipread  of  Christianity,  18. 

Excommunication,  balls  of,  26. 180.  205.  261. 

Exorcisin,  rite  of,  270. 

Faber,  Peter,  his  companionship  with  Ignatius 
Lojola  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and  its  con- 
sequences, 69«  70 ;  successful  at  Louvain,  77. 

Facnza,  30.  77.  125.  127. 

Faith,  doctrinal  views  of;  55.  61.  72,  73.  113.  120. 

Fano,  city  of,  124 ;  the  holy  union  of,  127 ;  resist, 
ance  of,  to  the  papal  sussidio,  132. 

FamesO)  cardinal  Alessandro,  pope  Paul  III.,  62 
n.  83;  — Pier  Luigi,  son  of  Paul  III.  85.  88, 69. 
93.  128;  —  OiUvio,  85.  92,  ^ ;  —  Vittoria,  63 ; 
—  cardinal  Alessandro,  87. 89,90,91 ;  —  Orazio, 
88;  Alessandro,  prince  of  Parma,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  19 1  193. 227 ;  —  cardinal,  147. 
253 ;  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  83. 149 ;  —  Odoardo, 
334*.338;  Farnes'^  family  of,  119.  334. 

Fast,  observance  of^  60. 

Felix,  pope,  27  n.  29. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  28 ;  court  of,  66 ;  —  king  of 
Naples,  28 ;  —  I.,  the  emperor,  grants  liberty  of 
conscience  to  Grermany,  46 ;  letter  from  Clement 
VII.  to,  50;  concludes  the  peace  of  Kadan,  51 ; 
his  policy,  105.  108;  his  proceedings  as  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  109,  110;  hb  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits,  1 69 ;  —  the  archduke  (afterwards  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.)  promotes  the  counter 
reformation,  277;  represents  the  emperor,  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  280 ;  his  edict  of  interpo. 
sjtion,  280;  joins  the  catholic  league,  281 ; 
elected  emperor,  290;  persecutes  the  protcstaots, 
294;  bis  position  in  1629,319;  desires  his  son 
to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  322;  his 
general  Wallenstein,  320.  323. 

Fermo,  city  and  archbishopric  of,  139,  140. 144 

Ferrara,  disputes  of  the  church  with,  49 ;  tmder 
Alfonso  II.  236— 240;  conqoett  o^  by  dement 
VIII.,  240— 243. 

Ferrari,  a  Bamabite,  66. 

FeuiUantines,  austerities  of  the  order  of,  285. 

Finances  of  the  see  of  Rome,  129.  146.  330. 

Finland,  272, 273. 

Flaminio,  M.  A.  one  of  the  protettant-like  theolo- 
gians of  Italy,  55,  56. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  625. 

Florence,  29.  47.  86,  87,  88.  97. 254— see  Medici; 
the  Florentine  memoirs,  226 ;  cooncU  of^  268. 

Flour,  tax  on,  132. 

Fdengo,  Giovan  Battista,  a  Benedictine,  hia  pro- 
testant  theology,  56. 

FonUna,  Domenico,  144. 151. 

Forli,  town  of,  30. 123. 125. 

France,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  22;  reign  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  26 ;  the  pragmatic  sanction,  27 ; 
Milanese  war,  41,  at  8eq.;  religious  parties,  177. 
182;  the  Ligue,  203;  the  reformed  churches 
of,  165;  civil  wars,  206.  230;  the  Galilean 
church,  see ;  feeling  of  nationality  opposed  to 
the  hierarchy  in,  265;  regeneration  of  Catho- 
licism in,  284.— See  the  several  Kings,  Riche- 
lieu  &,c. 

Francesco  Maria,  last  duke  of  Urbino,  323. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  coroordat  with  Leo  X., 
27.  39;  defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  39; 
loses  Milan,  41 ;  oooiercooe  and  league  at  Mar- 


seilles with  Clement  VII.,  49;  allied  at  once 

with  the  protestants  and  with  the  pope,  50; 

fosters  the  dissensions  of  the  church,  50;  his 

conference  at  Nice  with  Charles  V.  and  Paul 

III.,  85. 
Francis,  St.,  66. 
Franciscans  and  Capnchina,  64.  ISa  194.  204. 

261.  298. 
Franconia,  164. 17a  196. 
Frankfurt.  170. 
Franks,  empire  of  the,  20. 
Frederick,  elector  palatine,  280. 290,  291. 
Freewill,  doctrine  of,  243. 
Fregoso,  cardinal  Federigo,  57. 
Freiburg,  canton  of;  188.  207. 
Friars,  Uie  mendicant,  33.  64. 
Frumento,  monsignor,  134. 
Frundsberg,  Greorge,  leader  of  the  imperial  forces 

against  Aome,  4i6;  dies  of  apoplexy  on  the 

march,  47. 
Fulda,  Balthazar  von  Dembach,  abbot  of,  176. 

196. 
Furstenberg,  Theodore  von,  restores  Catholicism 

in  Paderborn,  195. 

GAfffANO,  legate  fVom  Sixtus  V.  to  France,  211. 224. 

Galesini,  life  of  Sixtus  V.  by,  app.  486. 

Galliani,  app.  624. 

Galilean  church  submissive  to  Rome,  21.  24;  re- 
sists the  pope's  bulls  of  excommunication,  26 ; 
concordat  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  27. 
39 ;  demands  of  the  French  prelates  at  Trent, 
109;  clergy  of,  284;  question  of  introducing 
the  inquisition,  212;  the  regale  maintained  by 
Louis  XIV.,  375;  peace  restored  with  Rome, 
378 ;  Catholicism  restored  by  Napoleon,  389. 

Gambara,  cardinal,  91. 

Ganganelli,  cardinal  Lorenzo,  pope  Clement  XIV., 
386. 

Gardle,  count  Magnus  de  la,  355. 

Gaul,  the  bishops  of^  21. 

Geneva,  the  calvinist  church  of,  166 ;  alliance  with 
Bern  and  Freiburg,  188;  attacked  by  Charles 
Emanuel  of  Savoy,  207. 

Genoa,  the  Doria  family,  88;  affairs  of,  86.257 
331.  359.  385. 

George,  St,  the  company  of,  124. 

Geraldine,  Irish  insurgent,  187. 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  assaasinatea  William  of  Orange, 
192. 

Geremia,  don,  a  Theatine,  101. 

Germany,  nations  of  which  early  embraocd  Chris* 
tianity,  20;  new  empire  founded  by  diarle* 
magna,  22  ^  catholic  hierarchy  established  in, 
23;  greatness  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  23, 
24 ;  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.  by  pope  Gregonr 
VII.,  24;  papal  concessions  to,  m  the  fifteenth 
century,  28 ;  opposition  to  the  papacy  in,  26.  37 ; 
Lnther*s  rising  influence  in,  4 1 ;  increased  de- 
mauds  for  church  reform  in,  43 ;  cardinal  Cam- 
peggid*s  plan  for  putting  down  tlie  reformation, 
48 ;  the  peace  of  Kadan  and  its  momentous  im- 
portance for  German  protestantism,  51 ;  confe- 
rence of  Ratisbon,  59.  61—63;  war  between 
Charles  V.  and  the  protestant  princes,  73 ;  his 
victories  over  them,  74  86;  Charles  V.  publish^ 
the  Interim,  90 ;  the  protestanta  of,  aUy  them, 
selves  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  93 ;  German 
protestant  troops  in  the  service  of  Paul  IV.,  98 ; 
protestantism  propagated  by  German  soldiers, 
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103;  Ferdinand  T.  conciliates  the  protestanU, 
105 ;  protestantism  in,  aboat  the  year  1563, 163, 
164;  first  Jesuit  schools  in,  169—171;  be- 
ginning of  the  couDter-refurmaf  ion  in,  172 — 177 ; 
resistance  of  the  protestants,  181 — 184 ;  progress 
of  the  counter -reformation,  194—203. 276— Sh2 ; 
personal  soperiority  of  the  catholic  princes  in, 
289 ;  affairs  of  the  electorate,  palatine,  ffene- 
ral  war,  Slc.  290,  291  ;  outspread  of  Catholicism 
in  Bohemia  and  Austria,  293 ;  in  the  empire, 
transfer  of  the  electorate,  296,  297 ;  augmented 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  306 ;  victories  of 
Wallenstein,  313;  power  of  the  emperor  Ferdi. 
Dsnd  in  the  year  1629,  319 ;  victories  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolpbus,  32U.  323 ;  diet  of  Ratisbon,  327  ; 
peace  of  WestphaKa,  326 ;  wars  against  Louis 
XlVn  378—380 ;  the  emperor  Joseph  11^  387 ; 
wars  of  Napoleon,  392. 

Gerohus,  prior,  prediction  of^  25. 

Grervaso,  Pacifioo  di  S.,  capuchin  prior,  204. 

Gessi,  cardinal,  instruction  of  Paul  V.  to,  app. 
510. 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  173 ;  revolutionary  spirit  of,  189 ; 
submits  to  Alexander  Farnese,  192 ;  Jesuits  es. 
tablisbcd  in,  193. 

Ghibellines — See  Guelphs. 

Ghislieri,  Michele,  pope  Pius  V^  115;  interview 
between  him,  as  grand  inquisitor,  and  Fra  Fe- 
lice Peretti,  afterwards  Sixtus  V.,  140. 

Giberto,  minister  of  Clement  VII.,  46.  54.  57,  58. 
119;  app.  433,  434. 

Ghietti,  legate  of  Urban  VIII.,  325. 

Giunti,  L.  A.,  life  of  Ludovico  Ludovisi,  app.  523. 

Giustiniani,  Hieronimo,  522 ;  —  Paolu,  64 ;  —  Ma* 
rino,  Venetian  ambassador,  51.  60.  63. 

Gmunden,  Lutheran  burghers  of^  200. 

Gnostics,  the,  68. 

Goa,  the  capital  of  Catholicism  in  India,  302. 

God,  early  local  notions  of,  17 ;  doctrine  of  the  par- 
ticular decrees  of,  247. 

Gondi,  cardinal,  mission  on  behalf  of  Henri  IV. 
to  Rome,  231. 

Gonzaga,  Ferrante,  89; — (or  Colonna)  GiuVa, 
beauty  of,  55 ;  —  boose  of,96 ;  —  Carlo  de  Nevers, 
due  de  Rethel,  313,  314  322. 

Gosweinstein,  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at,  197. 

Gottofredi,  Aleesandro,  Jesuit  general,  864. 

Grace,  doctrine  of,  55,  56.  73. 24a 

Gradenigo  relatione  of,  app.  405. 

Granvella,  cardinal,  quoted,  n.  86. 

Gratz,  town  of,  184.  277. 

Greece,  121. 

Greek  church,  22.  268.  273,  274,  275.  382,<— ool. 
lege  at  Rome,  136; — learning,  revival  of  in 
Italy,  34. 152. 

Greeks,  the  modern,  123. 126. 

Gregory  the  great  sends  Augustin  to  England,  91 ; 
—  1 1.,  pope,  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian,  21 ;  — VII.  (Hildebrand)  times  and  cha- 
racter of,  24;— X  III.,  pope,  134-139.  193.  145. 
148. 181. 186. 188. 199.201.  205.  256;  — XIV., 
pope,  226 ;  — XV.,  pope,  291 ;  — of  Tours,  21. 

Grignan,  M.  de,  Ambassador  at  Rome,  85  n^ 

Grimani,  Antonio,  relatione  of,  359,  app.  597. 

Grisons,  the,  283 ;  slaughter  in,  by  Giacopo  Robus- 
telli,  291  ;  troops  sent  to,  by  Gregory  XV.,  306; 
by  Richelieu,  307 ;  the  Valtelline,  joined  to,  309. 

GriUi,  Giovanni,  146,  147  n.  ap^.  488.  | 


Gropper,  Doctor  Johum,  169 ;  and  Pflof  « 59.  €31 
73. 

Guarioi,  BaUista,  intbor  of  II  pastor  Fido,  337. 

Guastalla,  duke  of,  his  claim  to  Mantua,  314. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  30.  87.  89.  125,  126.  SS4 

Groercino,  a  priest,  and  leader  of  banditti,  143 ;  — 
the  painter,  156. 

Goicciardini,  Girolamo,  letter  oC  86  n. 

Guidi,  AJessandro,  359. 

Guide  Reni,  paintings  of,  157. 

Guise,  the  duke  of,  nis  campaign  in  Italy,  99;  n- 
turns  to  France,  99 ;  roots  the  Gemian  allies  ef 
the  HuguenoU  at  Aonean,  205 ;  beoomea  viftMl 
sovereign  of  Paris,  206 ;  assassination  of,  and  ill 
consequences,  21 1. 21 6 ;  —  Charles  de,  CardiBa^ 
67  n.  203 ;  at  the  council  of  Trent,  1 19;  ens. 
poration  of  Sixtus  V.  at  hb  assassination,  ^1 ; 
—  family  of,  97. 104. 203—207. 209. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Sweden,  163;  ^'tbe  brood  eC 
185. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  320.  333,  324. 

Haarlem,  resistance  and  surrender  of^  181. 

Hainault  and  Namur,  Catholicism  in,  1S9. 

Halle,  JesuiU  established  at,  170. 

Hamericourt,  Gerhard  de*  bishop  of  9L  Ona; 
189. 

Hammer,  Jofaann,  German  Jesuit,  195. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  377.  382. 

Havet,  Antoine,  a  Dominician  bishop  of  Nsflv, 
189. 

Heidelberg,  protestant  university  of^  170;  the  & 
brary  given  to  the  pope,  296. 

Heinsius,  Nicolaua,  351. 

Henrietta  of  France,  queen  of  Charles  I.  307. 3i7. 

Henriques,  doctrines,  248. 

Henri  II.  of  France,  his  marriage  with  CatlKfias 
de  Medicis,  50;  his  anti- Austrian  pcdicy,  93; 
alliance  with  Paul  IV.,  96 ;  parties  at  his  eoart, 
97 ;  —  III.  when  duke  of  Anjoo,  defeats  the  H»- 
guenots,  180;  and  the  Ligue,  203.^07  ;  his  as- 
sassination of  the  Guises,  211.  220;  his  mm- 
der  by  Jaques  Clement,  21 1. 216;  ^  IV^  ^'^f 
Navarre,  excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V^JOS; 
nevertheless  adhered  to  by  many  catholics,  il6; 
bis  cause  espoused  by  the  Venetians,  219 ;  Sa- 
tes V.  relents  towards  him,  222, 223 ;  whilst  iJm 
legato  persisto  in  his  opposition  to  him,  3M;  hii 
catholic  adherente  urge  him  to  become  resoar 
ciled  with  Rome,  227 ;  his  abeolotioa,  230; 
Jean  Chasters  attempt  to  assassinate  him,  934; 
he  aids  Clement  VIII.  in  the  conqoesC  of  Fef. 
rare,  241  ;  makes  wsr  on  Savoy,  251 ;  the  edielef 
Nantes,  250.  284 ;  he  banishes  the  Jesuits,  334; 
he  recalls  them,  265.  285;  his  queen  Msry  ds 
Medicis,  287 ;  his  political  situation,  284 ;  —  UL 
emperor  of  Germany,  23.  24 ;  —  IV.,  34.  53 ;  — 
III.,  of  England,  25;—  VII,2a  210;  —  VUL. 
28 ;  his  hostility  to  Luther,  his  qnarrsl  with 
Rome,  52. 

Heresies,  accusation  of,  made  from  personal  c»> 
mity,  75 ;  heresy  of  kings  absolves  sabjeots  from 
their  allegiance,  217, 218. 

Heretical  books— 43ee  Books. 

Heretics,  the  pope*s  right  to  pardon,  75. 

Hermits  of  the  sixteenth  century,  65;  of  1 
rat,  67. 

Hercogcnbuch,  canons  of,  193. 
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Hesse,  Landiprate  Philip  of,  50. 59,  60 ;  —  William 
IV.  of,  202. 

Hierarchy  of  Kome — See  Curia. 

Hieronymite?,  religious  fraternity  of,  38. 

Hilary,  St,  legend  of,  20. 

Hildesheim,  bishopric  of)  195. 

Holland,  strujrglev  of,  for  independence,  177. 181. 
188.194;  United  Netherlands,  299;  a  Spanish 
army  surprised  at  Wesel,  319  ;  prosperoua  pe- 
riod of,  326. 

Holy  Ghost,  the,  72. 74. 

Horn,  count,  beheaded,  178. 

Hosius,  cardinal,  184. 267. 

Huguenots,  their  strength  in  the  year  1600 ;  284 ; 
edict  of  Nantes  tolerating  the,  250.  284 ;  schism 
among  the,  288. 

Hund,  Wiguleus,  169. 

Hungary,  early  submissiTeneis  of,  to  Rome,  23 ; 
invaded  by  the  Turks,  43.  46.  121.  251  ;  the 
protestants  of,  48. 163.  278;  ttie  peasantry  cath- 
olic, 170;  Jesuits  in,  ib. ;  civil  war,  281  ;  elec- 
tion of  a  king  ofi  app.  552. 

Hubs,  John,  294. 

Hyacinth,  capnchin  friar,  297. 

loKLAND,  the  reformed  church  in,  163. 

Iconoclasts,  the,  20.  189. 

Idolatry,  decline  of,  17,  18. 

Illuminati,  the,  68. 

Imbize,  demagogue  of  Ghent,  190.  192. 

Indies,  E^st,  Jesuit  misssionaries  in  the,  302. 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  38. 

Ingoldstadt,   catholic   church  and  university  of, 

•  165.  169, 170.  172.  201 ;  diet  of,  172. 

InDocent  111.,  pope,  261 ;  —  VIHm  letter  of  Lo- 
renzo  de  Medici  to,  29 ;  pawns  the  papal  tiara, 
130;  — IX.,  227;— X.,  338—341;  buildings 
in  Rome  erected  by,  348;  finances,  &.C.,  358. 
363.  app.  578—582 ;  —  XI.,  375—378.  app.  607 
— 610;  — XII.378.app.61];— XIff.,app.619. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  120;  revival  of  the,  at 
Rome,  74 ;  increased  severity  of,  under  Paul  IV., 
102 ;  in  the  Netherlands,  177 ;  attempt  to  intro- 
dnce  it  into  France,  212. 

Insbrnok,  city  of,  138. 

Interdict,  261. 

Interim,  the,  published  by  Charles  V.  90. 

Ireland,  insurrections  in,  136 ;  Gregory  Xllf .  pre- 
pares  an  expedition  to,  under  Stukely,  186 ;  final 
subjection  of,  327. 

Isift,  worship  of,  17. 

Italian  language,  34. 

Italy,  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  20 ;  temporal 
dominions  of  the  popes,  28. 123 ;  state  of,  in  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  26 ;  in  the  sixteenth,  28 ; 
0trenuous  revival  of  ancient  literature  in,  34 ;  Ian- 
ffuage  of,  34 ;  poetry,  the  arts,  ice  under  Leo 
X.,  34 ;  under  Siztua  V.,  151 ;  its  independence 
forfeited  by  the  appeal  for  foreign  intervention, 
39 ;  state  of  religious  feeling  in,  37 ;  opinions 
analogous  to  protestantbm,  53;  literary  and 
devotional  societies  of,  ib. ;  new  monastic  orders, 
64 ;  municipal  institutions,  124 ;  banditti,  142 ; 
foundation  of  new  families,  331 — 334.— See  the 
several  popes,  Charles  V.  dtc.  &,c 
Ivan  Vasiljovitsch,  273. 

James  I.  of  England,  reign  of,  299—303.  307. 
Jansenists,  origin  and  dMtrines  of  the,  367^370; 


disputes  with  Rome,  367,  368. 

Jansenios  or  Janse,  367. 

Japan,  proceedings  of  tlie  Jesuit  missionaries  in, 
304. 

Jacobins,  the,  or  Dominicans,  see  the  latter. 

Jaureguy,  a  Biscayan  fanatic,  his  attempt  to  assas* 
sinate  the  prince  of  Orange ;  his  blasphemous 
vow,  192. 

Jay,  Le,  Jesuit,  79. 169. 

Jerusalem,  Ignatius  Loyda  at,  68 ;  tomb  of  Christ 
at,  220. 

Jesi,  town  of,  127. 

Jesuit?,  the,  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  66 — ^71 ; 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
73;  progress  of  the  institution,  77 — 81;  first 
schools  of,  in  Germany,  169—171 ;  English 
Jesuits,  187.  208;  Flemish,  190. 193;  in  Ger- 
many, 194, 195,  196.  277.  279  ;  in  France,  204, 
205 ;  commotions  in  the  order,  243—251 ;  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  disputes  between  Rome 
and  Venice,  258,  259.  261 ;  expelled  from  Ve- 
nice,  261 ;  refused  readmiesion,  263 ;  issne  of 
the  affairs  of,  264 ;  their  efforts  in  Poland,  275 ; 
their  recal  lo  France,  285 ;  their  foreign  mis- 
sions,  302—305;  changes  in  the  order  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  363—367;  sup- 
pression  of  the  order,  383—387.  app.  520. 

Jews,  monotheism  of  the,  18;  burnt  by  the  crusa- 
ders, 25 ;  of  the  Italian  sea  ports,  lv3. 

John  of  Austria,  don,  victorious  over  the  Turks, 
121 ;  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  182 ;  designed  as 
leader  of  the  expedition  against  England,  186; 
his  administration  in  Flanders,  190  ; —  king  of 
Sweden,  185, 186 ;  —  XXIII^  pope,  anecdote  of, 
159. 

Joseph  II.,  the  emperor,  387 ;  —  pdre,  Richelieu's 
confidant,  322. 

Jovius,  patronised  by  Leo  X.,  34. 

Joyeuse,  Henri  de,  cardinal,  204. 262,  263. 

Jnbilees,27. 129.135. 149. 

Juliers,  the  state  of  religion  in,  282. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  his  reign,  31,  32;  rebuilds  St 
Peter*s,  36 ;  restores  the  Vatican,  149 ;  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Swiss,  39 ;  dispute  with  Louis 
XII.,  40 ;  his  financial  affairs,  &c.  124.  130. 
app.  401 ;—  III.  78 ;  election  and  reign  of,  92, 
93;  policy  of,  tovrards  England,  103;  financial 
affairs  of,  132. 

Justification,  doctrine  of,  54—57. 61 .  72, 73. 

Juvencius,  his  account  of  Jean  Chaste],  234 ;  hit 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  247  n.  250  n.  app.  521. 

Kadan,  peace  of,  51. 

Kammergericht,  the,  170. 202, 203.  27a 

Kings,  controversies  respecting  the  authority  of, 

214.  217.  288. 
Koeter,  Franz,  astronomer,  171. 

Ljbtus,  Pomponius,  82. 

Lainez,  studies  at  Paris  with  T^yola,  68,  69.  77; 

at  the  council  ofTrent,  73. 112;  his  educational 

views,  171. 
Lalaing  goes  over  to  the  Spanish  party,  191, 192. 
Lambertini,    cardinal    Prospero,  pope   Benedict, 

XIV.,  381. 
Lamormain,  Jesuit,  325. 

La  Motte,  Pardieu  de,  governor  of  Gravelines,  190. 
Lando,  Giovanni,  ambassador  firom  Venice  to  la* 

noceot  XI.,  app.  610. 
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Luidriano,  le^te  in  FrtDce,  396. 

Landsbergr,  treaty  of,  281. 

Laocoon,  the,  36.  151 .  app.  406. 

Latin,  give*  place  to  modern  Europoao  lanifuages, 

34 ;  study  of  Ciceronian,  54. 
La  Chaise,  pere,  283. 
Lavallelte,  pere,  a  Jesuit,  fiiilore  of  a  commercial 

house  in  Martinique  connected  with,  384. 
Lazari,  Dionysiui,  on  the  state  of  Catholicism  in 

Enijrland,  528. 
League,  see  Sixteen,  Civil  war  of  the  League,  203. 
Learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy  and  Europe,  34. 
Leipeig,  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at,  323. 
Le  Maitre,  celebrated  Jansenist,  368. 
Lenta illeur,  John,  abbot  of  Anchin,  189. 
Leo  III.  pope,  21 ;  —  IX.  24 ;  —  X^  his  concordat 
with  Francis  I.  27.  40;  his  concessions  to  Ema- 
Duel  of  Portugal,  28;  intellectual  tendency  of 
his  age,  34—37 ;  aSa.ir»  of  hb  reign,  39^1 ; 
soepticism  of  his  court,  37 ;  hb  financbl  affairs, 
130;  — XI.,255. 
Leopold,  reforms  the  chorchet  of  Tuscany,  387. 
Lepanto,  victoir  o(  121. 
Lerma,  duke  of,  Spanish  minister,  262. 
Lesdiguieres,  224 ;  turns  Roman  Catholic,  298. 
Less  and  Hamel,  Jesuits  of  Louvain,  248  n. 
Leti,  Gregorio,  biography  of  Sixtos  V.  by,  ^»p. 

472. 
Ley  den,  resisU  the  duke  of  Alva,  182. 
Lichtenstein,  prince,  294. 
Liege,  bishopric  of,  195. 

Lilio,  Luigi,  his  proposab  for  i  reform  of  the  cal- 
endar, 136. 
Lipsius,  Justus,  194. 
Literary  Societies  of  lUly,  53.  349.  357. 
Lithuania,  Lutherans  of,  184;  Jesuits  in,  275; 

Gustavus  Adolphus  in,  320. 
Livonia,  Lutlieranism  in,  163;   Jesuits  in,  275; 

conquered  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  320. 
Locke,  John,  theory  of,  260. 
Lombards,  kingdom  of  the,  21. 
Lombardy,  power  of  the  Venetians  in,  29 ;  the 
claim  of  Charles  V.  to  and  subsequent  contest, 
40,  et  seq. 
Lope  de  Vegi,  216. 

Lopez,  Portuguese  Jew,  adviser  of  Sixtus  V.  148. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  anecdote  and  letter  of,  28 ;  hb 

sons,  39. 
Loreto,  city  of,  144;  chapel  of  the  Virgb  at,  220. 

356. 
Lorraine,  cardinal  de,  at  the  council  of  Trent, 

109;  house  of,  203. 
Lothaire,  elector  of  Trier.  276. 
Loob  the  Moor,  96 ;  —  XI.  of  France,  27 ;  —  XII. 
40;  —  XllL,  minority  of,  287.291 ;  hb  reign, 
320 ;  marches  into  Italy  to  settle  the  succession 
of  Mantua,  318 ;  —  XIV.,  reign  of,  370 ;  —  XV., 
385. 
Loyola,  Ignatias,  history  of,  66—71 ;  hb  memorial 
against  heresies,  74;  hb  further  progress  afler 
the  establishment  of  his  order,  77  ;  bis  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  order,  77,  78,  79 ;  hb 
spiritual  exercises,  80»  81 ;  d»ent  of  the  order  at 
hb  death,  82;  Maffei*s  life  of,  158;  Thombt 
doctrine  recommended  by,  247:  hb  canoniza- 
tion, 292. 
Lubeck;  bishopric  o(  165. 
Lucca,  city  of,  257. 
Lucerne,  Jesuits  in,  188 ;  catholio  alliance  with 


the  Wald  eantooi,  907;  the  iMmeiatare  cite, 
blished  at,  282. 

Ludovici,  bis  Triumi^  of  Charlemagne,  37  n. 

Ludovisi,  house  of,  333 ;  —  Alessandro,  pope  Gre- 
gory XV.,  291 ;  —  cardinal  Ludovico,  nephew  of 
Gregory  XV.,  292.  324.  333 ;  hb  Ufe  by  Giuati, 
app.  523. 

Luines,  de,  French  minister,  289.  391. 

Lunden,  archbishop  of^  62  n. 

Luther,  hb  horror  at  the  irreligion  of  the  RomsB 
ecclesiastics,  37 ;  his  dbgust  at  the  sale  of  iodsU 
gences,  38 ;  Maximilian  I.  recommends  hin  ts 
the  protection  of  the  elector  of  Sazooy,  40;  be 
is  kept  concealed  in  the  Wartbarg,  41 ;  hb  r»> 
newod  activity,  44  ;  his  doctrines,  73 ;  embassy 
from  the  Ratbbon  conference  to,  62 ;  hb  dtagfurt 
at  any  amalgamation  of  the  two  creeds,  63 ;  oos- 
Uast  between  him  and  LoyoU,  68 ;  hia  study  of 
8l  Augustine,  369. 

Luxembourg,  duchy  of,  190 ;  M.  de,  his  miasifli 
from  Henri  IV.  to  Rome,  223. 

Lyons,  city  of,  JesniU*  college  in.  180 ;  Its  acqui. 
sition  of  the  territory  of  Brease,  251 ;  C^pocfaiM 
in,  201. 

Maooriavklu,  32. 35, 36 ;  —  legate  of  Urbao  YUL 

in  Cologne,  326. 
Blacedo,  Antonio,  a  Jesuit,  the  first  confidant  «f 

queen  Christina's  inclinations  towards  cathoii- 

cbm,  354,  355. 
Madruzzi,  cardinal,  157.  226. 27^ 
Maestricht,  treaty  of,  191. 
Maffei,  Jesuit  hbtorisn,  158. 
Magdeburg,  protestant  archbishop  o(  203 ;  takeu 

by  TiUy,  32a 
Magius,  Jesuit  provincbl,  198. 
Mainz  or  Mayence,  city  of,  164 ;  Daniel  BreodeU 

elector  oi^  175;  university  o(^  170;  John  Adam 

von  Bicken,  elector  of,  276 ;  John  Schweikard, 

elector  o^  276.  288.  296;  cathoUciam  re^rtah- 

lished  in,  276. 
Malaspina,  papal  nuncio  in  Germany,  158. 194. 270. 
Malatest^,  Roberto,  138;  — family,  30,  31. 
Maldachina,  donna  Oliropia,  sister-in-bw  of  Iiumk 

cent  X.,  339.  341.  360.  app.  575. 
Maldonat,  hb  exposition  of  the  Bible,  180. 
Malefactors,  right  of  asylum  for,  at  Rome,  253L 
Malherbe,  genius  of,  288. 
Malvasia,  Uie  Disoorso  of,  517. 
Manbelli,  family  of,  Guelphs,  acted  as  a  voluiitary 

police,  126. 
Manfredi,  family  of,  30. 
Manri(|ue,  bbhop  of  Carthagena,  245, 246 ;  grand 

inquisitor,  248. 
Mantica,  auditor  di  rota,  158. 
Mantoan  succession,  war  of;  312.  318,  319.  322. 
Marcellus  IL,  cardinal  Maroello  Cervini,  pope,  94^ 

95. 
March  of  Ancona,  the,  see  Anouna. 
Marco  of  Padua,  54. 
Mariana,  Jesuit,  on  the  kingly  authoritj,  215;  on 

the  society  of  Jesus,  244, 245;  hbdocUiiiea,24& 
Marino,  town-  of,  29.  app.  519. 
Maronites,  305. 
Marot,  Clement,  his  mention  of  the  duchess  of  Fer« 

rara,77. 
Marriage,  papal  dbpensations  of,  43 ;  of  prteata,  60. 

109. 165 ;  mixed  marrbges,  275. 
MarseObs,  attack  on,  in  1524, 45. 
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Martin,  Ht,  legend  of,  90. 

Martyr,  Peter,  Venni^ii,  a  refbgee  (Vom  Italy,  75. 

Martyrs,  the  early  Christian,  18, 19. 

Mary  of  Eugland,  queen,  120;  —  wife  of  WDHam 
III.  of  England,  377  ;*-  Staart,  queen  of  Scot- 
land, ]04.  308,  209;  — de*  Medici,  qnecn  of 
Henri  IV.,  regent  of  France,  266, 287. 291. 

Mascambrano,  forgeries  of,  361. 

Masp,  "  of  pope  Marcellua'*  composed  by  Pier  Loigi 
Palestrina,  157. 

Materialism,  37. 

Matthias,  the  emperor,  281, 283. 

Matthias,  Dr.  Johann,  instructor  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  352. 

Mattiiieu,  French  Jesuit,  205. 

Maurice,  duke -of  Saxony,  88.  93. 

Maximilian  I.,  the  emperor,  protects  Lutber,  40 ; 
contempt  felt  for  him  by  pope  Julius  II.,  app. 
401 ;  — II.  167.  183;  — of  fiavaria,eee  Ba?aria. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  leader  of  the  Ligue,  232. 

Mazarin,  cardinal,  339.  342.  373. 

Mechlin  or  Malines,  182. 

Medici,  the,  of  Florence,  29.  47; —  Lorenzo  de*,28, 
29.39;— Cosmo  de*,  76.  94.100.  118;— Giu. 
liano  de*  37 ;  —  Pietro  de',  39  ;  —  Giovanni  de' 
pope  Leo  X.,  40;  —  Giulio  de',  pope  Clement 
Vlln  41 ;  —  Catherine  de'  —  Mary  de'  see  Ca- 
therine, Mary ;  —  Giovanni  Angelo,  pope  Plus 
IV.,  105 ;  —  Giangiscomo,  marquis  of  Marig- 
nano,  105;  -^  cardinal  Ippolito  de',  app.  436. 

Meiners  on  the  revival  of  letters,  38  n. 

Melancthon,  at  the  conference  of  Ratisbon,  59. 61. 

Memmingen,  preceptory  of  St.  Anthony  in,  165. 

Menard,  Nicolas  Hugo,  286. 

Mendez,  Alfonso,  Jesuit  patriarch  of  iEthiopia,  305. 

Mendicant  orders,  privileges  granted  them  by  Six- 
tus  IV.,  33 ;  furnish  the  most  formidable  assail- 
ants of  the  papacy,  38;  licentionsness  of  the,  33 

Meodoza,  don  Diego,  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome, 
88,89.^11. 

Mercy,  order  of,  286. 

Metz,  city  of,  28. 

Mexico,  university  of,  302. 

Miani,  Girolamo,  a  Venetian  senator,  founds  an 
orphan  asylum,  65. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  36.  348. 

Micheli,  Venetian  ambasAidor,  on  protestantism  in 
Franco,  166. 

Middle  ages,  intellectual  character  of  the,  34. 

Milan^,  archbishop  of,  23 ;  ducal  family,  see  Sforza ; 
war  of,  39  et  $€q.;  Spanish  rule  in,  45;  its  suf- 
.ferings  from  war,  66;  the  inquisition  in,  76; 
Carlo  Borromco,  archbishop  o^  119;  affairs  of, 
308. 

Milensio,  fVa  Felice,  deputed  to  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  instead  of  the  nuncio,  280,  281 ;  app.  51 1. 

Minio,  Marco,  on  the  early  Italian  drama,  .35  n. ; 
Relatione  of,  app.  403. 

Minucci,  Minuccio,201, 202, 203.  app.  49^ 

Miracles  of  St.  Hilary  and  St  Martin,  of  the  I6tb 
century,  159. 

Mirandola,  storming  o^  by  Julius  II.,  32. 

Missal,  the  Roman,  121.  175. 

Missions  of  the  Jesuits,  302  ;  the  Propaganda,  292. 

Modena,  76;  the  territory  a  iiof  of  the  empire, 
239 ;  Girolamo  da,  56 ;  Tommaso  da,  61. 

Mdina,  Luis,  Jesuit,  hb  controversial  work  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
247 ;  his  dispnt«s  with  the  Dominicans,  248 ;  the 


Mdinist  controversy  vhiually  decided  by  the  see 

of  Rome,  382. 
Molino,  Domenioo,  219. 
Monaldescbi,  put  to  d€»th  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 

356;  app.  58a 
Monastic  orders,  new,  64;  seclusion  of  monks  and 

nuns  commanded  by  Pius  V.,  118;  monte  de' 

frati  or  tax  on,  133;  decline  of  the  German 

convents,  165;  suppression  of  certain,  proposed 

by  Alexander  VIII.,  363;  app.  584. 
Moncontour,  battle  of,  180. 
Montana,  John,  Jesuit,  193. 
Montaigne's  visit  to  Ferrara,  236. 
Montalto,  bishopric  of,  144 ;  —  csrdinal,  pope  Sixtns 

v.,  141 ;  — cardinal,  confided  in  by  Sixtus  V., 

145.  255 ;  — *  marquis  of,  147. 
Montecatino,  of  Ferrara,  237, 238.  241. 
Monte,  cardinal,  pope  Julius  111.,  92; — cardinal, 

94. 100. 
Monte  Corone,  monastery  of,  64. 
Montefeltri,  Roman  family  of,  31. 
Montfort  Simon  de,  leader  of  the  crusade  against 

the  Albigeoses,  25. 
Montigny,  Emanuel  de,  191. 
Montmorency,  the  constable  de,  letter  of,  91. 
Montorio,  papal  nuncio,  296. 
Montserral,  hermits  of,  67. 
Moravia,  Jesuits  in,  170 ;  Moravian  brethren,  167. 

27a  295. 
Morone,  bishop  of  Modena,  5a  61. 109.  110,  111, 

112.  app.  448. 
Morosini,  Andrea,  259 ;  —  legate  of  pope  Sixtus  V. 

in  France,  205.  211.  222. 
Moscow,  city  and  church  of,  973. 
Moulart  Matthien,  bbhop  of  Arras,  190. 
Muhlhausen,  government  of,  207. 
Munden,  bishopric  of,  becomes  protestant,  165. 
Munich,  Jesuits  in,  170.  172;  captured  by  tha 

Swedes,  324. 
Municipal  institutions,  124. 
Monster,  relieious  affairs  of,  1 65 ;  Ernest  of  Bavaria 

elected  bishop,  195 ;  Jesuits  in,  195. 
Muretus,  158. 
Music,  Italian,  156. 
Musa,  victorious  Saracen  leader,  20. 
Mysticism,  Gnostic,  the  Alnmbradot  of  Spain,  Lo- 
yola, 68. 

NAifua,  state  of  religion  in,  189. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  284. 

Naples,  king  Ferdinand  of,  28 ;  designs  of  Francis 
1.  against,  44;  influence  of  Juan  Valdez  in,  55,* 
troubles  in,  88 ;  Henri  II.  sends  an  army  against, 
98;  ecrlesiastical  affairs  of,  120;  the  regent 
Ponte,  256 ;  don  Carkw,  king  of,  380. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  389. 

Nardi,  the  historian,  54. 

Nami,  Girolamo  da,  his  eloquence  as  a  preacbtr, 
292. 362. 

Nassau,  count  of,  194. 

Natural  history,  study  of^  155. 

Navagero,  'cardinal  Bernardo,  36 ;  Relatione  of, 
app.  456. 

Navarre,  see  Henri  IV. 

Negro,  Girolamo,  app.  407. 

Nepotism,  29.  100.  102. 145.  342,  etpasnwi. 

Neri,  Filippo,  founder  of  the  Oratory,  158. 386. 

Nestorian  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  304. 

Netherknd?,  cruelties  of  Alva,  and  reaction  ccused 
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hf  tbem,  166 ;  deUils  of  thb  labjeol,  178, 179 ; 

resulance  to  tho  Spantfh  arros^  IBl,  182 ;  crUis 

in  the,  188—194. 
Neoborf  ,  Loais  oeaot  pdatiiM  of,  202.  280. 
Nererf,  Ixwis  Gonzajjra,  due  dc,  hie  mission  from 

llenrt  IV.  to  Clement  VIIL,  233,  tee  Goozt^ 

Nice,  cooerese  «t,  85.  

NicboUt  I.,  pope,  22  n. ;  —  V.,  building*  at  Rome 

by,  149.  app.  39^ 
Nickel,  Goiwki,  general  of  tbe  Jesnita,  aoperaeded 

by  the  order,  364. 
NicoleUi,  Andret,qaotcd,31I  n.  314  n.;  hia  life  of 

Urban  VIC!.,  app.  565. 
Nobili,  Jesjiit  misaionvry  in  India,  303. 
Noblee,  power  of  the  aristocracy  at  iU  height  in 

the  17th  ccntary,  344 ;  Roman,  ap(K  516. 
Nordlingen,  protettanla  prodomioanl  in,  16.5. 
Normandy,  protesUnts  o^  166. 
Nuns,  aeclusion  of,  1 18 ;  of  Calvary,  285 ;  Canne. 

lite,  285;  Urauline,  286 ;  eUtera  of  charity,  287. 
Nornberg,  city  ot,  164. 

OofliNo,  Bernardino,  Franciscan,  preachea  justifica- 
tion through  grace,  56.  75. 
Odescalchi,  family  of,  375.  .    ^  ,« 

Oettingen,  convents  and  livmgs  o^  seized,  165. 
Olahus,  NicoUos,  archbishop  of  Grau  in  Hungary, 

169. 
Oliva,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rome,  342 ;  is 

aleolMl  by  the  order  to  supersede  the  general, 

364. 
Olivarex,  oount  d*,  Spaniah  ambassador  at  Rome, 

223,  2^ ;  administration  of  Spain  under,  301. 

307,308.311.314. 
OlmuU,  Jesuit  collcffe  at,  170. 
Omer.  St^  bishops  of,  189 ;  Jesuit  collegiJ  at,  189. 
Opilz,  Josliua,  protostant  preacher  at  Vienna,  198. 
Orange,  WillUm  of  Nassau,  prince  of,  178.  181  ; 

firrt  stadtholder,  1 82 ;  price  set  on  his  head,  192 ; 

attempt  of  Jaurcguy  to  assassinate  him,  192 ; 

shot  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  193. 
Oratories  and  cells,  their  romantic  sites,  64. 
Oratory  6f  Divine  Love,  54.  57.  65,  66 ;  oxigregap 

tionofthe,  J58.  ,  .     . 

OrBno,  bishop  oC   Tommaso,  visitoUon  of   tbe 

churches  of  Rome  and  Naples  by,  120. 
Orlandinus,  his  history  of  the  Jesuits,  app.  520. 
Orphan  asylums  esUblishcd  in  Venice,  65. 
Orsini  ftmilv,  30, 31.  1 44.  345 ;  —  palace  at  Cam- 

pofiore,149. 
Orsino,  cardinal  Camillo,  governor  of  Parma,  91. 

102 ;  —  Giulio,  99  ;  —  LaUno,  1 38 ;  —  duke  Vir- 

ginio,  144. 
Osnabruck,  bishopric  of,  195. 
Ossat,  D\  plenipotentiary  of  Henri  IV.  at  Rome, 

935.241.243. 
Otho  the  Great,  23. 
OttobuDoo,  cardinal,  342.  344. 
Oxenstierna,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  269.  357. 

Pad«r«orn,164.195.276. 

Padua,  Marco  of,  54 ;  anatomical  science  in,  153. 

Paez,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  makes  important  con- 

versions  in  Abyssinia,  305. 
Paganism,  downfall  of,  19. 
Pagliaricci,  Antonio  dei,  57, 76. 
Painting,  Italian  schools  of,  36. 155. 
Palatinate,  the,  adopte  the  reformed  religion,  51 ; 

Casiour  marches  to  Cologne,  194 ;  affairs  of,  163. 


170;  the  elector  Frederiek,joiiiBtfatan(m, 981: 
seizes  tbe  crown  of  Bohemia,  290;  is  defeated  al 
tbe  WeiMberg,  291 ;  transfer  of  tbe  electofaH^ 
296. 307.  app.  506. 
Palestrina,  Pier    Luigi,  raiMical  oompoaar;   Us 

**  mass  of  pope  Marcellns,**  157. 
Pallaticini,  cardinal.  History  of  the  coofieil  of  Treat 
by,  app.  443 ;  Life  of  Alexander  VIL  by.  342; 
app.586;  — family  of  Genoa,  344;  —  aecrelaxy 
of  state  under  Pius  VI.,  62a 
Palliano.  Caraffa,  duke  of;  97.  100. 107. 
Pamfili,  cardinal.  Innocent  X^  338;~CaaBDB, 

nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  339. 
Pancirda,  cardinal,  343. 563. 
Paniquarola  at  Ferrara,  238, 
Panvinins  on  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  36  d. 
Papacy,  the,  iU  early  history,  17-22 ;  Hildebraad. 
ism,  24 ;  posture  of;  in  the  fearteeath  and  U- 
teenth  centuries  compared,  26-28 ;  extoiaioa  of 
its  dominions,  28 ;  causes  of  the  increase  of  ifae 
pspal  power,  39 ;  supremscy  of  the  pope,  56.  flL 
114.  259;    papal    authority    derived     throogb 
St.  Peter,  58;    the  papacy  itself  inetnimenfi] 
to  ite  own  seferest  losses,  51,  59.  104  ;  eada- 
Bi?e  right  of  uiterpreting  the  decrees  of  Trent, 
114;  resources  of  tbe  papacy  fi>r  oootesl  wiik 
protestantism,  167 ;   tb^  popes  absndoo  their 
views  of  secular  ambition,  168 ;  relmtkn  of  the 
papacy  to  the  temporal  power,  372 ;  later  ^mk^ 
of  the  papacy,  374 ;  see  the  several  Popes*  Nepo- 
tism, 8lc 
Paris,  Loyola  at  the  university  of,  69 ;  mrms  agaiait 
the  prince  of  Cond«  and  the  proteatanta*  179; 
resistance  of,  to  the  Jesuits,  179 ;  the  doke  ef 
Guise  becomes  master  of,  206;  Henri  IV.  be* 
sieges,  224 ;  a  Parisian  moderate  perty  appossi 
the  Ligue,  232 ;  and  welcomea  Henri  IV^  234 ; 
royal  library  of,  app.  493 ;  massacre,  see  St 
Bartholomew. 
Parma,  32.  39,  40.  88.  91. 93. 132 ;  see  Alnssandie 
Famese,  prince  of;  acquired  by   the  Spanish 
prince  Don  Carlos,  380. 
Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  bis  secret  mission  along  witk 

Campion  to  England,  187.  214,  215. 
Pasquin,  the  well  known  Roman  satirist,  43. 
Patriarchs,  metropolitan,  10. 
Patrizi,  Francesco,  155. 237. 162. 
Paul,  St.  at  Athens,  18;—  II.,  pope,  life  oC  by 
Paul  Canensins,  37  n.;  — 111.  (see  Alrsssndie 
Famese,)  honourable  conduct  at  the  coinxDeace> 
ment  of  his  reign,  58;  his  inclination  for  re- 
form of  the  churoh,  59;  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  conference  at  Ratisbon,  61 ;  hia  pootifii^te, 
83—92;  his  financial  affairs,  131, 132.  147 ;  app. 
449 — 454;  — IV.,  cardinal  Giovanni  Pietro  Ca- 
raffa,  his  pontificate,  95—103 ;  progress  of  pn> 
tesUntism  in  his  reign,  104, 105;  finanees  oC 
133;  contrasted   with  his  successor,  106;  app. 
455, 456;  —  V.  cardinal  Borghese,  his  oharaeier 
and  pontificate,  254—263;  aide  the  caUielie 
princes  of  Germany,  290 ;  his  death  by  apoplexy, 
291 ;'  advances  made  to  him  by  James  I.  ^9; 
his  fevourite  author,  316;  his  improvemente  in 
Rome,  ^68,  app.  50a  512; —St.  Vincent  de, 
287. 
Pazmany,  archbishop  of  Hungary,  395. 325. 
Penitenziaria  of  Rome,  32.  43. 
People,  the  sovereignty  of  the,  215. 
Pepin  d*Her'isthal,  21 ;  —  la  Brei;  ib. 
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Peretti,  Fefix,  cardinal,  pope  Sixtus  V.,139 ;  ^  Pe- 

rettcH  father  of  Felix,  lb,  app.  471  e(  ^e^. 
Perez,  Hurtado,  Jesuit  rector  at  Olmutz,  170. 
Peroto  aasaMinated  by  Cesar  Borgia,  31. 
Perron,  cardinal  do,  350, 

Persecution  in  Germany,  394 ;  at  Venice,  76 ;  in 
Enjrland,  120;  of  catholics  and  Jesuits  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  208;  of  priests  and  Jesuits  by  James 
I.,  300 ;  of  protestanU  in  Poland,  375 ;  in  the 
Netherlands,  166. 177. 
Persico,  Antonio,  140, 

Peruffia,  123;  its  revolt  against  Paul  III.,  138. 
Pescara,  imperial  general  in  Italy,  45;  Vittoria 

Colonna,  marchesa  di,  55. 
Peter,  the  apostle,  17.  58. 

Peter's,  St.,  cathedral  o(  36.  150, 151.  348. 

Peter's  pence,  21.  37. 

Petrarch,  37. 

Pflng,  Julius,  at  the  confarence  of  Ratisbon,  59. 

Pfyffer,  Ludwig,  18a 

PhiUp  lo  Bel,  26 ;  ^  II.  of  Spain,  hostility  of  Paul 
IV.  a^inst,  96 ;  disposed  to  a  good  understand- 
ing with  Pius  IV^  III;  remonstrates  with  Pius 
V^  117;  cordial  agreement  of  his  government 
with  Rone,  130;  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against,  177 ;  urged  to  war  by  Gregory  XIII.  136 ; 
bis  intense  adherence  to  Catholicism  and  its  con- 
sequences,  167,  168;  proceedings  of  his  general 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands  177 — 179 ;  recals  Alva, 
161 ;  sends  thither  his  brother  Don  John  of  Aus. 
tria,  183;  contributes  towards  the  expenses  of 
StokeleT*s  Irish  expedition,  187;  and  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switerland,  188 ; 
conquers  Portugal,  191 ;  Philip  at  first  distrust, 
ful  of  the  Jesuits,  at  last  becomes  their  de. 
cided  protector,  193;  his  connexion  with  the 
French  Ligue,  305 ;  attempts  on  England,  Span- 
ish  armada^  308 — ^210;  confederates  with  the 
Ligue  and  the  pope  against  Henri  IV.,  311;  ap- 
proves of  the  seemingly  antimonarchical  doc- 
trines of  the  Jesuits,  316 ;  his  power  excites 
jealousy  throughput  Europe,  218;  sends  his 
troops  into  Bntany,  337  ;^III.  363  ;  —  IV., 
311 ;  —  v.,  war  of  the  Spanish  saccession,  379 
—381. 

Philology  promoted  by  the  Propaganda,  393. 

Philosophy,  lulian  schools  of,  37. 155. 161.  36a 

Piacenza  or  Plaoentia,  33. 39,  40.  88—90.  133. 

Piccinardi  beheaded  by  Paul  V.  fiir  his  life  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.  355. 

Piccolomioi,  Alfonso,  bandit  leader,  138,  139;  — 
Jesuit  general,  364. 

Pigna  of  Ferrara,  337. 

Pirnatelli,  Antonio,  pope  Innocent  XII.,  37a  app. 
611. 

Pilgrimages,  165;  jevived  in  Germany,  171.  377; 
to  Rome,  on  the  jubilee  of  1450,  37. 

Pimentel,  Don  Antonio,  ambassador  from  Spain  to 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  355. 

Pisa,  university  of,  77. 

Plus  11^  ^neas  Sylvius,  37 ;  his  scanty  finances, 
139; — IV.,  Cardinal  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici, 
105— 115  ^  financial  measures  of,  133,  134; 
public  buildings  of,  149.  app.  457 — 464 ;  — Car- 
dinal  Micbele  Qhislieri,  116—133;  financial 
measures,  133, 134 ;  ferocious  order  to  his  gene- 
ral, 180 ;  other  allusions  to,  183 ;  app.  464 — 466 ; 
— VL,  387. 389 ;  app.  637, 638 ;— VII.,  389— 393. 

Plurality  of  livings,  113. 
»        81 


Poetry— See  Italy. 

Poictiers,  diocese  of,  398. 

Poland,  kingdom  of,  163;  Siffismund  Augustus, 

king  of,  163;  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of,  319. 

367 ;  Sigismund  III.,  310 ;  spread  of  Catholicism 

in,  867 ;  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphos  in,  330 ; 

Russian  power  over,  383.  app.  449. 
Pole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  at  Venice,  54 — 57.  61 ; 

at  the  council  of  Trent,  73 ;  sent  as  legate  to 

England.  103.  107. 
Pomerania,  protestants  of,  51. 
Pomponazzo,  Pietro,  philosophy  of)  37.  163. 
Pontme  marshes,  the,  144. 
Population  of  Rome,  159 ;  particulars  of,  in  the 

17th  century,  345—347. 
Porcari,  Stephen,  insurrection  of)  app.  397. 
Porta,  scientific  labours  of,  359. 
Portroyal,  adoration  of  the  Eucharist  in,  385 ;  Jan* 

senist  fVatemity  of,  368. 
Portugal,  its  ecclesiastical  orders  pf  knighthood, 

38 ;  the  Jesuits  received  in,  77 ;  conquered  by 

Philip  II.,  191 ;  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the 

Portuguese,  303 ;  later  affairs  of,  373.  381.  384. 
Possevin,  Antonio,  Jesuit,  his  attempt  to  convert 

king  John  of  Sweden,  185, 186. 
Powsinsky,  Bartholomeus,  papal  envoy,  369. 
Pragmatic  sanction,  the,  37. 
Prague,  Jesuits'  cullege  at,  169 ;  conveniont  to 

Catholicism  at,  394 ;  treaty  of,  325. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of,  347. 
Press,  restrictions  on,  by  the  Inqubition,  see  Books. 
Primates,  unknown  in  the  early  Christian  church,30. 
Priuli,  Luigi,  54. 

Profe$$io  Fidei,  the.  114. 131. 195.  I9a 
Propaganda,  the,  393, 393. 
Protestantism — See  Luther,  Calvin,  Slo. 
Protestants — See  the  several  nations, 
Prussia.  Lutheranism  established  in,  163;  church 

property  secularized  in,  163.  331 ;  Pdish  Pma- 

sia,  368;  designs  of  Ferdinand  II.  on  319; 

strength  of)  in  more  recent  times,  383 ;  in  the 

19th  century,  393, 393. 
Public  opinion,  53,319. 
Pultusk,  college  of,  184. 
Purgatory,  ]&, 
Puritans,  the,  337. 

QoEDUNBuaG,  abbey  of,  165, 

Queotin,  St,  battle  of,  99. 

Quirini,  Giacomo,  references  to,  343 ;  accounts  of 

the  courts  of  Alexander  VII.  and  Clement  IX. 

by.  app.  595. 

Raofild.  dean  of  Munster,  195. 

Raffuele  d'Urbino,  36. 

Raittenau,  Wolf  Dietrich  von,  prince  bishop  of 
Salzburg,  300. 

Runzau,  Ileinrich,  302. 

Ratisbon,  conference  of,  61  et$eq,;  ecclesiastical 
schools  at,  174 ;  Catholicism  in,  201 ;  diets  of) 
279.  320. 

Ravenna,  135, 127.  137. 

Reformation,  its  causes,  37 ;  connexion  with  poli- 
tics in  its  earlier  stages,  39 — 53 ;  decree  of  Fer* 
dinand  I.  the  first  great  official  reoognition  of) 
46 ;  peace  of  Kadan  a  nximentous  event  for,  51.    ' 

Reggio,  city  of,  32,  339. 

Religious  military  orders,  38.  64. 

Religieot  peace,  the— See  Aogaburg. 
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RepoblicaD  cbiincter  of  the  Roman  curia,  160;  of 
tho  Huguenot  body,  289  ;  spirit  of  Ghent,  189. 

Retz,  cardinal  de,  370. 

Kcuchliii,  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  grammar,  38. 

Revolution,  the  English,  377 ;  tho  French,  38a 

Rhetius,  John,  Jesuit  of  Cologne,  169. 

Rhine,  electorates  of  the,  iSi  et  aeq.  276  et  seq,; 
refusal  to  open  the,  to  Dutch  commerce,  291. 

Rhodes,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  43. 

Riario,  Girolamo,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  29. 

Ricci,  the  Jesuit,  his  mission  to  China,  303 ;  —  Lo- 
renzo, general  of  the  Jesuits,  385. 

Richardot,  Franigois  dc,  bishop  of  Arras,  189. 

Richelieu,  administration  of  cardinal,  307,  308. 
31 1, 312.  318 ;  imprisons  St.  Cyran,  36a 

Righteousness,  twofold,  73. 

Rimini,  123.  125. 

Ritual,  the  Roman,  25.  74. 119. 175.  537. 

Rocci,  papal  nuncio  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  322. 

RocheUe,  la,  siege  of,  312,  313. 

Rocheomo,  his  apology  for  the  French  Jesuit,  249. 

Roderigo,  Simon,  one  of  the  first  two  Jesnita  sent 
to  Portucal,  77. 

Rudolph  iT.,  the  emperor,  aealous  catholicbm  of, 
197 ;  grants  Modena  and  Reggio  to  Alfonso  of 
Ferraro,  239 ;  persecutes  the  protestants,  278, 
279 ;  insurrection  against,  281. 

Rohan,  Fran9ois  de,  90  n.;  duke  de.  Huguenot 
leader,  290.  308. 

Romagna,  123, 124.  app.  519. 

Rome,  ancient  mythology  and  empire  of^  17;  city 
of,  stormed  by  the  imperial  forces  under  Bour. 
bon,  47 ;  Alva  threatens,  98, 99 ;  its  edifices,  149. 
347  ;  Vatican  and  other  libraries,  349. 

Romillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  founds  the  order  of  The 
Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  286. 

RoBpigliosi,  cardinal,  secretary  of  state  under  Alex- 
ander VII.,  344 ;  elected  pope  Clement  IX.,  ib, ; 

'   app.  496,  597. 

Rotto,  Giovan  Battista,  one  of  the  school  of  Italian 
protestantism,  56. 

Ruciliai,  his  tragedy  of  Rosmunda,  his  Bees,  35. 

Russia,  designs  of  Kome  on,  272. 

Rusticucci,  cardinal,  157.    . 

SAOCBiTTf,  cardinal,  338 ;  hb  mission  fix>m  Urban 

VIII.  to  Spain,  app.  534. 
Sacchinufs  Franciscus,  History  of  the  Jesuits  by, 

app.  520. 
Sacraments,  the,  74. 
Sadolet,  cardinal,  54. 57. 
St.  Cyran,  Du  Verge,  abbot  of,  associate  of  Janse- 

nius,  367. 
Saint  Gall,  abbot  of,  283. 
Sainti,  worship,  relics,  and  images  of,  197. 
Seles,  S.  Fran9ois  de,  monastic  discipline  of^  286. 
Salmasius  at  the  court  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  351. 
Salmeron,  the  Jesuit,  71.  73. 
Salt,  tax  on,  in  Rome,  128. 
Salviati,  cardinal,  157. 
Salzburg,  city  oX,  28. 
Sannazaru,  the  Arcadia  of,  35. 
San.Scverina,  cardinal  Santorio,  150.  157.  212. 

227 ;  his  autobiography,  app.  494. 
Santafiore,  count,  monstrous  order  of  Pius  V.  to, 

122. 
Sanuto,  Morino,  ccmmentarii  di,  29  n.  42  n. 
Saracens,  their  conquests,  20. 
Sardinia,  380,  3SI.  ^3. 


Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  character  of^,  259 ;  bis  pofitiol 

controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  260,  261.  365; 

criticism  on  his  History  of  the  council  of  IVeot, 

app.  437. 
Sarrazin,  abbot  of  St  Vaast,  191. 
Sauli,  cardinal,  262. 
Savonarola,  fra  Gkroniroo,  40. 
Savoy,  dukes  of,  120.  167;  Charles  fimaood  oC 

his  designs  on  Geneva,  207.  app.  529;  iei» 

Salnzzo,  212 ;  political  afiTairs  ^y  257. 309.318; 

claim  of  the  duke  to  the  city  of  Mootferrat,  314, 

see  Sardinia. 
Saze  Laoenbnrg,  Henry  of;  183. 195. 202. 
Saxuny,  John  Frederick,  elector  of,  68 ;  refoned 

church  established  in,  46.  51 ;  Maurice  oT,  861 

93 ;  Augustus,  elector  of^  202 ;  afi&irs  o^  379. 

app.  505. 
Scepticism  fashionable  in  Rome,  37. 
Schomberg,  marshal,  2i0  n. 
Schwartzenburg,  count,  174. 
Scotland,  religious   contests    in,    104;  CthiDiit 

church  of,  166. 
Scriptures— -See  BiUe  and  Testament 
Sega,  nuncio  to  Spain,  186;  legate  in  Fraiiee,33l 
Seripando,  general  of  the  Augostines,  73. 
Scrra,  powerful  Guelph  family  of^  136. 
Sfondr^to,  cardinal,  elected  Gregory  XIV.,  336;- 

Ercole,  duke  of  Montemarciano,  ti. 
Sforza,  cardinal,  225 ;  Sforzas,  dukes  of  ICilio,  S^i 

30.45. 
Sicily,  380. 

Siena,  university  of^  76 ;  city  of,  86. 100. 
Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  163. 
Sigismond  III.,  king  of  Poland,  210. 268;  beeoiM 

king  of  Sweden,  268,  269 ;  oommotiooi  ia  IV 

hind  under,  274—276. 
Simony,  43.  57. 

Sin,  utility  of,  56 ;  Jesuit  views  o^  366. 
Sirleto,  cardinal,  136. 158. 
Sixteen,  the  league  of  the,  in  Paris,  206. 231 
Sixtus  IV.,  pope,  29,  30.  32 ;  his  financial  ezpedi. 

ents,  130;  —  V.,  Felix  Peretti,  cardinal  Montiho. 

his  history  and  administration,  139 — 151. 819- 

225 ;  his  animosity  against  queen  Elizabeth,  909; 

his  notions  as  to  the  secular  power  of  tbe  ptpicji 

215,  app.  471  ef  tq, 
Smalcalde,  league  of,  attacked  by  Charles  V.,  87. 

166. 
Societies,  literary,  of  luly,  53. 350. 357;  devoliooii 

53;  political,  219. 
Soleure  or  Solothum,  188. 
Somasca,  congregatione  di,  66. 
Sorbonne,  the,  1 1 1 .  206. 21  a  234. 
Soriano,  the  Relatione  of,  46  d.  49  n.  53  ii.84ik 

121  n.  124  n. 
Soubise,  prince  de.  Huguenot  leader,  308. 
Spada,  papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  31 1 ;  —  G.  &i  ii" 

description  of  Rome,  app.      * 
Spain,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile,  23 ;  the  AHoilianM* 

of,  25 ;  kingdom  of  Arragon,  tA. ;  church  patroj 

age  of  the  king,  28;  chivalry  and  romaBoeoJ 

45.  66 ;  the  popes  jealous  of,  93.  96 ;  biahopi  w. 

at  Trent,  108 ;  the  decrees  of  Trent  rcceiiwl  io, 

120 ;  power  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  344— Set 

Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  &.C. 
Spinola,  commander  in  the  Netherlands,  969. 
Spires,  diet  of,  in  1526,  46 ;  JesoiU  in,  170. 
Spun,  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1 674, 350. 
SffOMdmue  VolanU,  the,  342. 
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SqnlDace,  Spanish  minister,  384. 

State,  co-ordination  of  Church  and,  19 ;  theory  of, 

214.260. 
Statues,  celebrated  ancient,  36.  151.  app.  406. 
Stein,  archbishop  Johann  von,  of  Trier,  170. 
Strada,  Francesco,  Jesuit,  77. 
Stralendorf,  Leopold  von,  176. 
Strasbarg,  city  of,  2a 
Stroai,  Pietro,  98. 

Stokeley,  Thomas,  his  Irish  expedition,  186. 
Styris,  184.  197,277.309. 
Saabia,  Catholicism  in,  170. 
Saarez  of  Coimbra,  Jesuit  professor,  215. 
Solly,  duke  de,  262. 

Supremacy,  question  of  the  pope's,  58.  214. 258. 
Surius,  sacred  history  by,  173. 
Sweden,  Lutheranism  established  in,  36. 163 ;  Gas- 

tavus  Vasa  and  John  bis  successor,  163. 185; 

Antonio  Possevin,  Jesuit,  at  the  court  of,  185; 

Sigismund,  king  of,  268;  confession  of  Augsburg 

proclaimed  in,  ib. ;  duke  Charles  defeats  Si^is. 

mund,  273^ — See  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christma, 

&.C.  ^ 

Switzerland,  persecuted  Italians  take  refuge  in, 
75 ;  Collegium  Helveticnm  in  Milan,  120.  283 ; 
nunciature  in,  188.  282 ;  the  golden  or  Borro- 
mean  league  in,  207 ;  Spanisn  party  in,  283 ; 
Jesuits  in,  1 88.--See  Geneva,  &.C. 

Swiss  in  the  papal  service,  127 ;  defeated  at  Marig- 
nano,  39 ;  defeated  by  the  German  lansknechts, 
99. 

Sylvius,  iEneas,  see  Pius  II. 

^ria,  220. 

Tasso,  Bernardo,  153;  —  Torquato,  spirit  of  his 

poetry.,  155;  at  Ferrara,  237, 238. 
Taxes  at  Rome,  see  Finances. 
Telesius,  philosophy  of,  UO.  154. 
Tempesti,.  Casimiro,  biography  of  Sixtus  V.  by, 

app.  475. 
Templars,  Knights,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  28. 
Temples,  pagan,  converted  into  Christian  churches, 

19. 
Testament,  New,  Erasmus  edits  the  Greek,  38. 
Theatines,  the  order  of,  64. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  19. 
Theobgy  of  the  Germans,  37 ;  systems  of,  247. 
Theresa,  St.,  her  rule,  285. 
Thiene,  St.,  Gaetano  da,  54;  character  of,  64; 

founds  the  order  of  Theatines,  65. 
Thomas  Aouinas,  215  n.  247.  383. 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  38. 
Thomas,  St.,  Nestorian  Christians  of,  in  India, 

304. 
Thomists,  the  doctrines  of  the,  247. 
ThoukMise,  city  of,  180. 

Thungen,  Nethard  von,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  276. 
Tiepolo,  Lorenzo,  Relatione  di,  app.  617 ;  —  Paolo, 

157. 
Tilly,  count,  imperial  general,  313.  323. 
Tithra,  papal,  see  Annates. 
Titles,  ceremonious,  153. 
Toledo,  cardinal  Juan  Ahrarez  de,  74 ;  Francesco, 

134. 
Tolentino,  bishopric  of,  144. 
Torella,  countess,  66. 
Torres,  bishop,  nuncio  in  Poland,  158. 
Tosco,  cardinal,  159. 
Toomay,  Jesuits  in,  193. 


Trade  of  the  Jesuits,  365. 

Tradition  of  the  church,  72. 

Trent,  the  council  of,  its  first  sittings,  71 — 74; 

transferred  to  Bologna,  87 ;  latter  sitting,  108— 

114;  decrees  of,  173. 175. 177. 265 ;  the  fn-ofetsio 

Jidei  drawn  up  at,  ib. ;  Sarpi's  Histrry  of,  app. 

437 ;  Pallavicini^  app.  437. 
Treves  or  Trier,  164. 
TrinitiL,  count  della,  116. 
Trinity,  Loyola's  vision  of  the,  68;  doctrine  of, 

155. 
Tropea,  Tcofilo  di,  75. 
Truchsess,  cardinal  Otho,  165 ;:— Gebhard,  elector 

and  archbishop^of  Cologne,  183.  194. 
Turkey,  Jesuit  missions  in,  305. 
Turks,  wars  with  the,  see  Europe;  proposals  of 

Paul  IV.  to  Solyman,  98;  defeated  at  Lepanto 

by  Don  John  of  Austria,  121 ;  threaten  Huneary. 

307.  ^ 

Tuscany,  the  inquisition  in,  76;  Cosmo  named 

grand  duke  of,  119 — See  Medici. 
Tyrol,  Catholicism  of  the,  168. 199;  the  Jesuits  in 

the,  170. 

UxiUATf,  order  of  the,  119. 

Unigenitus,  the  bull,  382. 

Universities,  Italian,  oppressed  by  the  inquisition, 
76. 

Unterwalden,  the  landamman  Melchior  Lussi  of, 
188. 

Upsal,  archbishop  of,  269. 

Urban  VII.,  GiambattisU  Castagna,  225 ;  —  VIII^ 
cardinal  MafTco  Barberini,  315—319. 323—327 ; 
his  court  and  family,  333,  334 ;  war  of  Castro, 
334—338 ;  buildings,  348 ;  for  various  detaib, 
see  app.  451—453. 545—550. 554— 573;  —  bish. 
op  of  Laibach,  confessor  to  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  patronises  the  Jesuits,  169. 

Urbino,  ducal  state  of,  31.  40;  escheat  of,  328. 

Utrecht,  archbishopric  of,  383. 

Valdcz,  Joan,  of  Naples,  his  religious  tenets,  55. 
Vslentini,  Filippo,  an  Italian  of  protestant  views, 

75. 
Valentinian  III.,  edict  of,  20. 
Valiere,  Agostino,  bishop  of  Milan,  158. 
Valle,  marchesa  della,  100. 
Valtelline,  the,  app.  549— See  Grisons. 
Vasa,  see  Gustavus,  John,  Slc 
Vasto,  the  marquis  of,  governor  of  Milsn,  86. 
Vatican  palace,  the,  36. 149 ;  printing  office  of  the, 

145. 
Vega,  Lope  di,  216. 
Venice,  the  sea  coast  of  the  papal  states  wrested 

from,  by  Julius  II.,  31 ;  literary  societies  in,  54; 

constitution  of,  218;  orphan  asylums  of^  65;  the 

inquisition  in,  76;  the  Jesuits  in,  76.  261 ;  war 

with  the  Turks,  85.  121 ;  school  of  painting, 

154;  affiiirs  of,  pa8$im^  and  app.  401.  560. 583; 

dispute  with  Rome,  256;  Relatione  of,  see  app. 

pastim. 
Verger,  do,  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  associate  of  Janse-i 

nius,  367.  ^ 

Vermigli,  Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  of  protestant 

views,  75. 
Verona,  churches  of,  119. 
Vervins,  peace  of,  251. 
Vettori,  Francesco,  quoted,  40 ;  history  of  luly  by, 

app.  431. 
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Vida,  Latin  poet,  34;  — Ottonel,  en  church  go- 

veranieiit,  56. 
Vienna,  concordat  o(  37 ;  the  biabop  oC  proposes 

extreme  nieaaaraa  against  protestant  innoratioDs, 

58;Je8Qitsin,  169. 171 ;  prohibition  of  protestant. 

ism  in,  by  Rodoipb  II.,  198. 
VieU,  works  of,  260. 
VillanoTs,  Francisco,  Jesnit,  77. 
Villele,  pdre,  of  Bordeaoz,  398. 
Villeroi,  doc  de,  263.  . 
Viacooti,  Monsignorino,  murder  of,  105. 
Visitation,  order  of,  386. 
Vitellesohi,  Matio,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  364. 
Vitelli,  noble  family  of,  30, 31 ;  cardinal,  101. 
Viitoria,  John,  Jesuit,  171. 
Vossius,  Isaac,  at  the  court  of  Christina,  351.  353. 
Vulgate,  the,  73. 

Wald  cantons,  307. 

Waldeck,  Bernard  von,  195  n. 

Waldenaes,  166. 

Wall,  Spanish  minister,  381 

Wallenstein,  celebrated  imperial  general,  313. 333. 

Walloons,  the,  168.  189. 191, 193. 

Walther,  Hans,  defeats  the  Swiss,  99. 

Weller,  Gerhard,  Jesuit,  197. 

Westphalia,  Latlieranism  in,  183;  catholic  clergy 

restored,  194;  peace  of;  326.  351. 
Wiborg,  Lutheran  bishopric  o(  163. 


William  III.  and  Mary,  acosmw  oi;  3n. 

Wittenberg,  uniTersity  of,  48. 165. 

Wladislaw  III.  of  Poland,  his  designs  ^q  Moooir, 

389 ;  —  IV.,  tolerance  0^336. 
Wolsey,  cardinal,  38.  51  n. 
Works,  sanctification  by,  69.  73.  348. 
Worms,  diet  oC  41. 
Wurtenfiburg,  duke  o^  restored  to  his  domisioiti 

by  Philip  of  Hesse,  50 ;  cooTonts  of;  coofiaated, 

165;  the  duke  o^  joins  the  protestant  onios, 

380. 
Wurtxburg,  reformed  church  of;  164;  Jesoiti  is, 

170;  Julius  Echter,  bishop  of,  t6.  388.  294;  a. 

thdieism  re-established  io,  196. 

Xayuii,  St  Francis,  his  association  with  Loyola, 
69 ;  invited  to  Portugal  by  king  John,  77 ;  kit 
missionary  labours,  ^;  Ids  canonizatiQO,293; 
—  Geronmio,  303. 

Vpus,  Jesuito  of,  193. 

Zamotski,  chancellor  of  Poland,  967. 372. 274. 
Zanetti,  Gnido,  giren  up  by  the  Veaetiaos  to  Fm 

v.,  119. 
Zebrzydowsky,  palatine  of  Cracow,  374, 275. 
Zorzi,  M&rin,  Relatione  of;.app.  403. 
Zug,  canton  of;  307. 
Zutpheo  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  194. 


THE  END. 
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2.  Low  Archipelago,  of  Paumotu  Group. 

3.  Australia  and  New  South  Wales. 

4.  Viti  Groap,  or  Fejee  Islands. 

5.  Hawaiian  Group,, or  Sandwich  Islands. 

6.  Map  of  the  Craters  pf  Hawaii 

7.  The  Oregon  Territory,  with  a  Chart  of  the  Columbia  River. 

8.  Groups  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

9.  Upper  California. 

10.  Sooloo  Sea  and  Archipelago. 

11.  Map  Illufitrative  of  the  Currents  and  Whaling  Grounds. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD. 
TejLUME  I. 

Takwani.  ,      -     Height  of  WaVet. 

Cafire  Proper.  *    Porpoite  aBd  Schooner 

Tattooing.  aepiaradng. 

Njambana.  Cape  Horn. 

Mudjana.  Retief  a  Noir  Island. 

CorcoTadOy  Rio  Janeiro.  Music. 


Made&im  Sledge. 
Corral,  Madeira. 
Peasant*!  House. 
Wine-Carriers. 
Wine-Press. 
Madeira  Boat. 
Porto  Praya. 
Watering  Pliee, 

Pmya. 
Coffee-Carriers. 
Music. 
Mina,  Negro. 
Tattooings. 
Ashantee. 
Tattooings. 
Mundjola. 
Tattooings. 
Benguelan. 
Congo  Negro. 
KntSngi. 
Tattooing. 
Makuan. 


Slaves  Sleeping. 
Poito  Palace. 
Estancia. 
Guacho. 
Parhelion. 
Mirage. 
Mirage. 
Patagonians. 
Fuegian  Padfllet. 
Orange  Harbonr. 
Native  Fnegian. 
Fnegiaas  and  Canoe. 
Foe^an  Hat. 
Music. 
Music. 
NaliTe  Hut. 


TnkiQg  Grass  td  Market. 

Cordilleras,  Chili. 

Peasant's  Honse. 

Marbit  Place,  St.  Jago< 

Yiga  of  the  Concon. 

Ox-Cnrt. 

Stirrips,  Sporty  fcc. 

Hearse. 

Pizarro's  Autograph. 

Amanc^s,  Pera. 

Gatew^  timt. 

Honse/Xima. 

Cooking  at  Casa  Candm. 

Plan  of  Pasco. 

Temple,  Pachacamac. 

Ground  Plan  of  Pacha- 


Swinging,  TahitL 
Paona. 

Common    Tahitian   Ca- Music, 
aoo.  Mosie. 

Native  House,  TahitL     Papalangi  Ship. 
Tahitian   Girl  with  the  Devil  Man. 


TOUTJUIS  II. 

Fans,  Baskets,  &c. 
Ohwa  Tree. 


Han. 
Male  Costnme. 
Music. 

Trading  Canoe. 
Fishery,  Tahiti. 
£imeo. 

Beating  Tape. 
Harbour  of  Pago«Pago. 
Mnsic. 
Navigator  dnbe,  &o. 


Samoan  Giil. 

Tattooing. 

Samoan  Canoe. 

Music. 

Samoan  Honoe. 

Samoan  Pet  Pigeon. 

Acrostichum  Grande. 

Native  Hut,  N.  8.  W. 

Native  of  AnstmUa. 

Mnsic. 

Music. 


Native   throwing   tiie 

Boomer«ig. 
Flight  of  the  Boome- 

rcng. 
Native   Weapons 

Shield. 
M'GUl. 

New  Holland  Boy. 
Settler's    Cottage, 

S.W. 
Dai^Baok. 
Macquare  Island. 
Land  and  Field-Ice. 
Peacock  Bay. 
loeberg. 
Diagram. 
Vincennos  in  n  Stom. 


and 


N. 


FuMin.  Mttsio. 

Tonga  Fenoo.  Aotnnm  Chie£ 

Tonga  Gatevray.  Native  of  Tonga. 

King  Goorge'f  Htiwt.  Native  of  Brronuico. 

Mat-Screen.  '  Canoe-Hoose* 


TeMTMfiinu 

ToiLevnka. 
Mnsic.  . 
Tanoa's  Canoe. 
Ava  9ovrisi.  |feo4 
Fe^ee  Giii. 


camac 
Church  at  Bmoc 
Fountain,  Lima. 
Low  Coral  Island. 
Section  of  Coral  Uaad. 
Canoe. 

Head  of  Nattve. 
Natives. 
Native  Hnt. 
Tattooing. 
Double  Canoe. 
One-Handad  Chiot 
Native    of  Panmota 

Group. 
Coral  Blocks. 
High  Coral  Island. 
Costume. 
Dean's  Island. 
Trading  Canoe. 
Diagram  of  n  F 

by  Sound. 
.  Diagram  of  Snnroj. 

Aurora  Anstralis. 
Tabular  loeberg. 
Inclined  Icri>erg. 
Iceberg. 
Ice-Island. 
Porpoise  in  a  Gnle. 
Auckland  Isles. 
Aurora  Australia. 
Iceberg. 

New  Zealand  Pa. 
Nesr  Zealand  Carving. 
Pomare's  House. 
Women  and  Ciild,K.  Z. 
If  ew  Zealand  OM. 
New  Zoaln«i  Ikn  ud 
Wo^ona.j 


Mbvro^ovso. 
Fe^^OilMl*. 
Cannibal  Cookiag-Potk 


Yendofi. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  ON   WOOD. 
TOUJME  lUU— ConUmied. 


Thokanaato.  Henrietu'a  House. 

WaUeTV,  or  Feale*i  KS*  Front  of  House. 


Dillon's  Rock. 

Musie. 

Asaua  Woman. 

Fecjee  Arms. 

Henry's  Island. 

Diagram,  Malolo. 

WiW  Fecjee  Man. 

Feejee  Dram. 

Upper   Town,    Sonra- 


SfMnn. 

ChiePs  House. 

Monument. 

Feejee  Drnmmer. 

Woman  Braiding. 

Maloma. 

AiroQ. 

Toka. 

Ula. 

Mode  of  Bonding  Hou- 
ses. 


Blowing  Cone.    ,  Indian  Dice. 


Cattle-Pen 

WaUuku  Falls. 

Edible  Fern. 

Native  Houm. 

Fiqh-Hooks. 

Cbikeeles  Fisbery. 

Fort  Yancoaver. 

Rocking  Cradle. 

Falls  of  tbe  Willamette.  Music. 

YOUJMB  ▼. 


Mission  House. 

Fishing  Huts. 

Dalles. 

Cbild's  Heads. 

Fort  Wallawalla. 

Indian  Costume,  ^aie).  Mat  Hut. 

Indian    Costume,    (Fe-  Tatooche  Chief. 


Feejee  Canoe. 
Feejee  Pottery. 
Cooking-Jars. 
Mode  of  Drinking. 
Mode  of  Sitting. 
Mode  of  Sitting. 
Likus. 

Feejee  Wigs,  &c. 
Mode  of  Carrying  Bur- 
dens. 
Street,  Honolulu. 

Indian  Lodge. 
Mounds* 
Fish-Hooks. 
Mount  Rainier. 
Mount  Rainier. 
Indian  Baskets. 


male). 


ver. 
Drinking  Tessels. 
Head-dress  of  Chieft. 
Feejee  Clown. 
Mosic. 

Watcama,  Feejee. 
Feejee  Baskets,  &c. 
Feejee  Woman. 
Muthnata,  Feejee. 

8tone  Quoits,  &c. 
Poe-£ating. 
Cook^t  Monument. 
Calabashes. 
Pendulum  Peak« 
Keaweebu. 
Lava  Jet. 
Lava  Flow. 
Sand-Hills. 
pandaQus  Tree.. 

Ualon  Island  Canoe* 

Bowditoh  liiender. 

BriU. 

Trading  Scene,  Apia. 

Matetaa. 

Bowditeh  Islandan. 

£Uiee»s  Islander. 

Ooetame,EUice>8<lronp.' Masks,   Northwest 

I>nuam<md*s  Islander.        dians. 

Dmmmond'e    Island       Pipes,    Northwest 

Waniors.  dians. 

Kingsmill  Canoes  Hats,  Northwest  Coast. 

Woman,    Drummond^  Fish-weir. 

Island.  Pounding  Acorns. 

Obi,  Peru  Island.  Indians  Gambling. 

This  valuable  work  had  been  received  with  the  utmost  feivour  by  the  uress,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  From  among  numerous  testimonials,  the  pub- 
lishers take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following: 


Makin  Islawler. 
Kingsmill  Anne. 
Inhabitant  of  Makin. 
Kingsmill  Idol. 
Ramsey. 
George* 
Carved  Planks. 


Paok^eaddles,  ht. 
In^a*  Burial  Place. 
Callapnya  Indian. 
Umpqna  Indian  Girl. 
Sacramento  Indian. 
Sbaste  Hut. 
Vineennes  on  Bar. 
In-  Japanese. 

Banca,  Manilla. 
Riee  Stacks^  Lnon. 
Native  of  Luzon. 
Manilla  Costume. 
Manilla  Banca. 
Negrito  Boy. 


In. 


De  Fuca's  Pillar. 


Sword,  Manilla. 
Hatchet,  Manilla. 
Environs,  Manilla. 
Saraboa,  Manilla. 
Caldera  Fort. 
Sooloo  Canoe. 
Houses,  Soung. 
Riding,  Sooloo. 
Sooloo  Arms.' 
Gentoo  Monument. 
Hottentots. 
Refraction. 

Longwood,  St  Helena. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
destined,  to  stand  among  the  most  enduring  mo^ 
ttnments*  ef  onr  oatfonal  literature.  Its  contribu- 
tions not  only  to  every  department  of  science, 
but  every  department  of  history,  are  immense  \ 
mid  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  com- 
Bninilyv**4io  matter  what  may  be  his  taste  er  his 
eocopatieaj  but  will  find  something  here  to  en- 
lighten, to  gratify,  tikd  to  profit  hlm.'> — AXbeanji 
Bdigiom  ^tetator, 

■  <*  Aware  that  the  reeuHs  of  this  movement  on 
lihe  part  ef  the  govemnMnt,  given  in  the  language 
mffk9  maeter  spirit  of  the  wlK>le  expedition,  must 
be  a  esblect  of  general  interest  to  tbe  community, 
the  pnbfiabers,  rejecting  the  prior  edition  aa  toe 
•Oflvy  fof  'the  graat  mass  of  readera  throughom 
ther  country,  hove  concluded  to  re^issue  the  entire 
work  in  a  taiore  redaced,  but  still  neat  typogra- 
phkai  form/  To  heigblen  the  vahie  of  the  nar- 
rative it  is  plenteonsfv  interspersed  with  woed 
eats,  of  n»  mean  style  of  art,  delineating  the 
fttost  strikiDg  pbysii^  and  artificial  objects.— 
These  iU^stratiens  (amonnthig  to  over  three  hon- 
drad>  evinee  skiU  and  taot^th  the  pencil,  while 
the  engvaivera  have  &itiifiilly  executed  their 
^eition  of  the  pictorial  erabelliehmeits.  The 
eMiro  week  thus  compleleA  mnst  be  hafledas 
« tmlnahte  nddrti»  to  every  Mbrafy,  puUio  aad 


private,  throughout  the  QOuuLtry.,»»^rJVl  T.  Spirit 
qf  the  Times. 

"  No  library  can  possibly  be  complete  without  a 
copy  of  it.  The  octavo  edition^  is  extremely  xee- 
sonable,  considering  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
the  elegant  style  in  which  it  is. got  up." — If,  Y. 
Herald, 

«  The  work,  while  its  details  may  be  relied 
upon  as  every  way  faithlul,  possesses  aU  the 
charms  of  a  romance.  It  is  writtei^  in  sn  sgree- 
able,  captivating,  yet  unpretending  atyU-^nd  the 
ilJustratiOBS  are  admirably  adapt^  ta  impart  ad- 
ditional attraotian.*' — Penn»yh)eaiia  Jj$^r4r, 

**  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  is  derived 
from  Hs  contents,  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and 
the  reflections  made  upon  them.  The  topion 
embraced  in  the  narrative  ara  raoltifkrieos  and 
ef  permanent  importance ;— commercial |  geo- 
graphical, physical,  hydrogrtphical,  medicalysta- 
tistieal,  physical  and  etbnograpbieal.  The  natu- 
ral sciences  will  be  indebted  to  these  volumes 
for  many  new  and  vahftabte  ftots,  and  the  obser- 
vations epon  the  rarioos  mission  establishments 
visited  by  the  expedition  will  prove  of  vast  im- 
pofftaneei  not  only  to  all  who  take  an  Interest  in 
snch  enterpritee,  bat  to  the  world  at  large."— 
N.  y.  Cpwmirc^qJ  AiHrtim. 
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"  Even  at  the  reduced  price, "  Th«  Eipleriftg 
Expedition"  it  one  of  the  moa^  etegiiit  «rork« 
ever  inaed  from  the  American  preM." — £o$t9n 
Pott, 

«  We  promise  oarteWes  a  rich  treat  in  the  pe- 
mtal  of  this  work — containing  the  hiatory  of  an 
Expedition,  honourable  in  iti  conception  and- 
execution  to  the  intelligence  and  munificence  of 
our  government,  and  prolific  in  iti  retulti  of  nau- 
tical and  fcientifical  information  of  the  moit  vari- 
ed, interesting  and  valuable  kind.  What  library, 
private  or  public  in  our  country,  would  be  com- 
plete without  it.'' — Charleston  Courier, 

«  The  cost  of  this  edition  is  onlyrsir  doj.iab«> 
or  two  dollars  a  volume,  a  low  price,  cohrider- 
ing  the  magaitade,  execution,  and  value  of  the 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library 
in  the  land,  and  its  pages  should  be  fkmiliar  to 
all.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it  hat 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.*''-J9iixr^ord 
J)aay  Courani, 

"  This  work  is  got  up  in  the  usual  splendfd 
style  of  these  gentlemen,  and  is  nest  ctedftahTe 
to  them.  The  pap^r,  type  and  engravings,  are 
all  of  the  best,  of  the  latter,  particularly,  we  have 
never  seen  an  illustrated  work,  English  Qft  Attf' 
rican,  in  which  the  engravings  are  to  nniversally 
iirtt  rate.  No  fiunily  thould  be  without  tfaitf 
work.  Another  large  edition  it  publithed  at 
i25.»'— Xady»f  Book. 

«  We  have  ttill  to  notice  what  we  consider  as  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  whkk  of 
ittelf  it  an  ample  return  for  all  the  expense  in- 
curred b^  the  nation  in  the  prosecution  ef  the 
undertaking ;  we  allude  to  the  chapter  on  current! 
and  whaling  groundt.  We  cannot  too  highly  re- 
commend the  tul\ject  embraced  in  thit  chapter 
to  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  public,  and 
more  especially  to  that  portion  of  it  engaged  in 
the  whale  trade.  We  cannot  conclude  without 
giving  our  meed  of  prai#e  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  voluroet  have  he^i  got  up,  both  as  regardi 
their  typography,  and  t)le  nnmeroat  illustrations 
with  which  they  are  adorned;  these  are  truly  ex- 
cellent, and  may  be  cited  as  the  best  proof  of  the 
advanced  state  of  the  acts  in  the  United  States. 
The  narrative  itself  is  told  in  a  clear  and  engag- 
ing manner,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  almost 
every  topic  that  can  gratifV  public  curiosity."— 
Hunts  MerehanXt*  Magazine, 

**  The  contents  of  this  work  are  of  the  deepest 
and  most  general  interest.  Aside  from  the  gene- 
ral desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual 
oondittoa  of  die  earth  which  we  inhabit,  the  nar- 
rative is  closely  connected  with  the  pursuits  of 
all  la  any  way  interested  in  commerce,  in  the 
various  mistionarr  nndettakingt  by  which  the 
present  age  is  distinguished,  or  in  any  pursuit  of 
a  wMe  md  liberal  scope.  As  a  history  of  t>er- 
towal  adventure,  it  has  all  the  attraction  or  ro- 
sMnce ;  while  it  derives  a  fiur  higher  valoe  from 
the  addition  it  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
lands  and  seat,  and  men  and  things  in  regtontof 
the  earth  which  have  hitherto  been  covered  in 
obscurity.  It  is  a  hook  which  every  one  should 
have,  and  with  the  contents  of  which  every  one 
ehould  be  fikmiliar."— iV:  Y.  Courier  and  Eaq, 

« It  is  almost  supeiflnotw  to  remark  that  Lieo- 
tonant  Wclkes*  nacralive  it  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. The  apecimens  which  have  heea  hereto- 
fore mihmitted  10  the  pobUe,  prove  that  it  pos- 
sesses almost  the  faacinattoa  of  vtmaaee.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  .mMMfOVH  Icientifio  piotalettt 


elttcidaMd  in  ila  ^ages,  the  details  of  adventure, 
faribidents^  haiMireadth  escapes,  imminent  perils 
and  voyages  to  regioae  little  known  and  hsrdly 
ever  explored^  are  alone  aoffieioBt Jla  invest  these 
volnmet  with  mcom(noD  attraction.  In  the  pre- 
tent  form  they  can  be  ditpoted  of  at  a  price 
within  them«aoat>f  thontandamnd  they  will  doubt* 
lett  meet  with  a  ready  tale."— i^T.  0.  Bet. 

«  We  have  advened  to  the  general  character 
of  thit  woik  in  our  notice  of  tone  of  the  pieced* 
Ing  volumet,  and  we  can  tnily  nay  that  each 
tuccetsive  volume  hat  only  confirmed  our  very 
hign  ettimate  of  iu  value." — Albany  Jrgusm 

« It  is  as  minute  and  as  agreeaUe  as  any  book 
of^travefs  we  have  read,  while  the  character  of 
the  investigations  and  diacoveilet  lend  a  valuQ 
and  interest  to  the  volume  which  the  narrative 
of  no  private  traveler  could  g^e.^' — Otica  C6- 
server, 

«  With  all  these  omisetons,  thia  edition  it  really 
a  tumptuoot  one,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to 
any  Kbrary,  while  the  reading  matter  vrill  be 
found  to  be  eminently  interesting  and  inttruo- 
tive."— £f(^a/o  Commercial  Advertiser, 

«  The  iaexhaafttible  ftind  of  idfbfmafion  teats> 
tend  tftrough  itt  paget  of  countriet  hitherto  bat 
little  exploM  aio  anfrequented,  ili'valiidbie  ao* 
cettion  te  oar  knowledge  of  Natuial  History,  ia 
the.departmentt  of  Zoology,  Mineralo^,  Botany 
and  Geology,  together  with  die  caremly  drawa 
tketchet  of  thacaafeent,  religion,  literatore,  po> 
pulation,  retoureea,  ke,,  of  varioat  natioas  of 
whom  we  have  had  but  slight  infoffaation^a 
claim  for  this  autheatioatad  aial  nccurata  i 


tive  a  place  in  every  public  and  private 
It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  agreeable  ttyle»  elear 
and  pertpicuout,  is  heautifiilly  and  fakMUly  eae- 
catady  deiag  credit  to  all,  both  poUithera  and 
author,  and  will  cea«titut6  a  rich  and  vdaaUa 
contribution  to  oar  stock  of  American  litarafesre. 
The  embelliahBientt  in  thit  edition,  to  the  nmn* 
her  of  300,  are  executed  in  the  beat  style  of 
wood  engraving,  fhithfiilly  delineating  numerous 
objects  described  by  the  author,  and  not  only 
ornament  the  book  but  render  it  far  more  ae* 
oeptable  and  valuable  than  at  vroald  be  ^fther^ 
wise."— Aq»^<  Record. 

**  We  congratulate  our  readers  npOa  Ihe  wm9 
of  thit  edition^  which  will  aaahle  ^vary  body  to 
read  the  work,  aad  almost  every  body  to  own  H. 
It  m  saiBoient  to  look  over  the  table  ef  eoattants 
to  he  convinced  that  thia  work  vtill  faraiah  Ite 
reader  with  abundant  anMAfenaeat  aaA  iaatiaai 
tion."— 5ctef^  Evening  Post. 

"This  great  National  work  is  aatrthatatety 
American  roust  tcjl  an  eioitatiiNi  of  piide  ia 
perusing— not  only  in  view  of  the  ftel  that'  aa 
much  has  been  ae6oa»pHah^,bntthatst  haa'heam 
done  by  Ameriaaa  eitiieat;  aad  to  aObotasll^ 
done.  And  it  is  with  great  pride  that  are  patt^ 
oeive  that  the  aots  and  doiagB  ef  the  tBapedfitiaB 
have  beea  <'  get  up"  totally  aad.  naMplatrty 
AjuaiCAxr  in  aU  and  .6vai^  past.  No  liHratf 
can  he  complate  vithewt  WUkei'  Nafnliva/*-^ 
Lamaster  Am.  RefuhHcan. 

**  A  great  National  work  of  this  kiad  riwuMba 
in  all  oar  lihrariea,  private  aad  pahborit:aa^ 
tains  a  vast  dealef  aoieBtifie  aadgeegrsphital 
inlbrmatioat  aad  ianet  becoaM  a  awnfc  of  aathea 
i^  and  nfrffaace*"— J^rartateitf  OhMrwhwan. 

f*  Bat  Ihe.bedkn  andoafaMdiy  bate  h  graaTani 

ivaH^  Intareatviiid  Ataid  he aaan «mI leadl hf 

MiiiaMy  at  pMsilHo  e£  «h0jpea|i#af  lbi«  B^Mrf 
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would  not  be  able  to  purchase  the  first  edition.'' 
— VHea  OUerver. 

«  As  the  first  scientific  expedition  fitted  oat  by 
our  government,  every  American  must  feel  inte- 
rested in  its  results;  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  the  author  and  publishers  have  pro- 
duced a  book  worthy  of  the  country."— Bann^^ 
qfthe  Cross, 

<*  It  is  printed  in  handsome  style,  on  good 
paper,  and  makes  an  eleeant  volume.  The 
wood  cut  engravings  are  w3l  executed,  and  ad- 
mirably illustrate  various  objects  and  scenes  of 
deep  interest  to  the  reader.  The  Narrative  is  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  noble  enterprisCi  exhi- 
biting graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  laws, 
manners,  customs,  and  the  various  phenomena 
which  came  under  his  observation,  in  a  style  and 
form  which  entitle  it  to  the  cordial  approbation 
of  his  countrymen." — Christian  Observer, 

•*  The  great  extent  of  the  world  traversed — 
the  new  and  unknown  islands  and  countries 
visited — ^the  length  of  time  spent  and  care  taken 
in  the  examination  of  all  that  was  new,  curious 
and  worthy  of  investigation — ^the  great  amount  of 
fticts  given — and  the  pleasing  style  of  the  worit 
— render  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  publica- 
tion of  the  season.  It  has  additional  attractions 
to  an  American.  It  is  a  national  work,  the  his- 
tory of  the  first,  but  we  hope  not  the  lasu  Explo- 
ring Expedition  sent  out  by  the  United  States. — 
Their  work  is  •♦  got  up"  in  beautiful  style,  good 
paper,  large  fair  type,  and  is  illustrated  by  ten 
large  maps  and  about  three  hundred  engravings. 
It  is  published  in  five  large  octavo  volumes, 
at  the  very  low  price  of  two  dollars  per  volume.'* 
— Pittsburgh  Morning  Chronicle, 


States.  Th&y  not  only  give  us  descriptions  of  all 
sorts  of  men  and  manners  and  places  encounter- 
ed in  this  vast  traverse  of  the  globe,  but  they  pre- 
sent to  the  country  a  worthy  view  of  a  great  and 
honourable  National  work." — Portland  {Me.) 
Advertiser, 

«  As  it  brings  the  reader  into  contaet  with 
various  hations,  portrays  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms, describes  tne  appearance  of  many  objects 
of  interest,  refers  to  natuml  history,  in  its  several 
departments,  and  depicts  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures,  it  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting.  It  is 
a  work  not  only  to  amuse,  but  to  afibrd  substan- 
tial infbrmation.^ — Presbyterian. 

'*  It  wilt  fbrm  a  most  yalnable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every,  stijdent — containing  a  mass  of 
scientific  information,  and  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  travel  and  voyage." — Philad.  Gazette. 

«  The  Exploring  Expedition  was  an  enterprise 
of  great  importance,  and  a  detaU  of  the  results 
tccompUshed,  is  a  matter  in  which  every  Ameri- 
can must  feel  the  greatest  interest,  both  for  the 
sake  of  taluable  practical  science  and  fbr  tbe 
credit  of  the  country,  under  whose  flag  this  ex- 
ploration was  ebndncted." — Neaf*s  Saturday  Ga- 
xette. 

«*  This  work  is  the  first  gretit  National  dne 
'  ever  published  by  us,  and  will  be  an  enduring 
monument  of  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  our 
government,  and  which,  not  less  thsn  the  im- 
portance of  the  discoveries  to  science  and  civili- 
zation, made  by  the  explorers,  should  cause  it  to 
be  highly  prised  by  oor  citizens.  The  first 
volume  of  the  new  edition,  which  is  just  published, 
'  Is  a  splendid  one ;  it  is  on  good  paper  and  is 
handsomely  bound,  and  by  this  reduction  in  the 
price,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  many  who 

L.   ft  B.   ALtO   PUBLISH   AND   HAVE  FOR  SALE, 

A  SPLENDID  EDITION  OF 

THE    NARRATIVE 

or  THK 

EXPLORING   EXPEDITION. 

Price  Twenty-Five  Dollars^ 

IN    FIVE   MAGNIFICENT    IMPERIAL    OCTAVO   VOLUMES; 

WITH  AN  ATLAS  OF  LARGE  AND  EXTENDED  MAPS. 

BEAUTIFULLY   DO^EJJ  P^l  N    E  X  T  R  A  CLOTH. 

This  trqly  Great  and  National  Work  is  issued  in  a  Style  of  Superior  Magnifi- 
cence and  Beauty,  containing 
Sizty-feur  lATg e  and  rinished  Una  Sngravinrtt 

BJUBBAGUip 

SCENERY,  PORTRAITS,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  &c.,  Ac. 

FORTY -Sl^Vliir  ISXQQISITB  STESL  VIUNETTES, 

'        WORKED  AMONG  THJB  LETTUtrPRfSS  ;  ABOUT 

Two  Hi99f4red  and  Fifty,  tthelu  Executed  Wtood^Cmt 

JtttuHrmHons^ 

FOUFlTffEH  LARGMI  AnO  SMALL  MAP9  AND  CHARTS| 

AND  HtLAfLLH 

'  Tw6nty-8ii:  Hmidrad  Pa.g6s  fff^UttBtptWB, 

It,  may  sft&Iy  ^  pronounced  the  most  splendid  work  erer  issued  in  this 
i^MMitry*  ftnd*tM«atisfacti6n  which  it  everywhere  otcasrons,  is  enhanced  from 
the  fact  of  its  beinf  fuxiiy  nationalw  Gteat  care^  has  beeii  taken  that  everything 
concerned  ii»i  ^  px«jpm|iefk  ^hpuVl)  ^.- wircmi^  AniiqAic,  i^i^  the  result  has 
been  such  as  to  elicit  t^e  highest  tribute  of  juc^ise  ftom  alt  who  have  seen  it, 
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United  States  Exploring  Expedition, —  Continued. 


"  It  is  quite  eqaal  to  any  of  the  handsomest 
publications  of  the  kind  that  have  issued  from 
our  own  press.  Oar  eyes,  so  long  spoiled  by  the 
typographical  excellence  of  our  own  printers,  are 
no  longer  caught  by  mere  excellence  in  printing ; 
but  when  we  see  a  beautiful  page  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, with  the  imprimatur,  *  Printed  by  C.  Sher- 
man,  Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A.,'  we  must  confess  a 
feeling  of  novelty  is  given  to  an  otherwise  f^i- 
liar  and  ordinary  object.  Not  only  printing  and 
paper  are  first  rate,  but  the  illustrations  are  in 
the  best  possible  taste,  and  in  great  profusion.— 
If  such  beautiful  works  are  wafled  over  the  At- 
lantic bv  every  steamer,  (and  such  an  event  is 
not  far  from  a  probabili^,)  Paternoster  Row  and 
Albemarle  street  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  a 
stout  rivalry."— i>ow^Za«  Jerroltfs  Magazine^ 
{London). 

«  We  should  be  doing  an  ii^ustice  to  the  press 
of  the  United  States,  did  we  not  say  in  conclud- 
ing for  the  present  our  remarks  on  these  volumes, 
which  were  printed  in  Philadelphia,  that  in  paper 
and  typogrsphv  they  may  take  rank  with  the  best 
productions  of'^the  British  press^  The  numerous 
illustrations,  too,  whether  plates,  vignettes,  wood 
cuts,  or  charts  and  maps,  are  creditable  to  all  the 
artists,  both  draughtsmen  and  engravers,  engaged 
in  their  execution." — London  Times. 

«  We  have  seen  a  volume  of  the  book,  or  Nar- 
rative of  the  Exploring  Elxpe^ition.  It  equals  all 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  superlatively 
beautiful  in  the  arts  can  wish;  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
country,  and  honourable  to  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work."— Sou/A^rn  Literary  MeS' 
tenger, 

**  The  publishers*  part  of  the  work,  as  we  hare 
said  in  a  former  notice,  has  been  done  with  emi- 
nent taste  and  skill.  The  paper  and  type  are  of 
surpassing  elcetlencc,  and  the  profusely  nume- 
rous engravings  exhibit  a  condition  of  the  art  in 
this  country  far  superior  to  w^t  we  had  8up)>osed% 
In  this  first  toIuom  there  ar«  no-less  than  eighty 
six  illustrations,  including  finished  engravings  on 
steel,  etchings  and.  wood  cuts ;  «ad  among  them 
all  there  ii  not  one  of  Inferior  character,  either 
in  ^design  or  execution,*  while  many,  presenting 
subjects  of  rare  beauty,  may  bear  comparison' 
with  the  finest  works  of  the  graver  prodaoed  in 
any  country." — N.  f-  Commercial  Advertiser, 

•*  It  certainly  is  one  which  will  hereafter  be 
considered  indispeBsable  io  the  library,  not  only 
of  every  public  institution  throughout  the  country, 
but  of  eyery  private  person  of  taste  and  ability  to 
procure  it.  Not  the  least  of  its  recommendations 
IS  the  fact,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  used 
in  its  preparation,  not  8TBICTLY  American}  and 


it  thus  forms  one  of  the  most  authentic,  as  well 
as  the  most  elegant  and  magnificent^  prodoctioiie 
of  American  enterprise  and  American  art."— .W. 
r.  Courier  amd  Enqtdrer, 

"  It  comprises  five  large  imperial  octavo  vo- 
lumes, printed  in  clear,  distinct  type,  upon  paper 
of  the  strongest  texture  and  most  perfect  white- 
ness, with  a  broad  and  rich  margin,  and  a  luxury 
of  general  appearance,  usually  found  only  in 
English  hooka.  It  contains  sixty-four  laiige  and 
^ery  elegant  line  engravings,  presenting  the  moat 
interesting  scenery,  and  the  most  picturesque  in- 
cidents met  with  during  the  cruise,  with  very  spi- 
rited illustrations  of  the  manners,  customa,  fcc.^ 
&c.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild  and  diatast 
regions  which  were  visited.  These  en^avings 
are  from  drawings  made  by  the  artists  ofue  E^ 
pedition,  and  are  executed  by  some  of  our  naost 
celebrated  engravers.  They  are  among  the  finesC 
specimens  of  the  art  ever  exhibited  is  thia  coob- 
iry."— Cleveland  Herald. 

«  A  work  altogether  so  beautifully  and  so  per- 
fectly *  got  up*  as  to  satis^  the  taste  of  the  most 
fastidious.  In  an  artistlcal  and  mechanical  point 
of  view,  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be,  ami  no 
one  can  look  through  this  great  national  work 
without  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  conaideration 
of  its  being  purely  American,  from  its  incipient 
state  to  its  entire  completion." — Satttrday  Pott. 

"  In  style  of  execution,  in  paper,  type^  and  in 
its  engravings — it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if 
not  altogether  the  mo^t  so,of  any  American  pub- 
lication.'*— Boston  Atlas. 

"  We  are  greatly  in  error,  if  this  superb  pro- 
duction of  the  Ainerican  press  do  not  prove  as 
creditable  to  the  country  which  prcjected  so  no- 
ble an  enterprise,  as  the  successful  issue  of  the 
Uiylertakiag  wan  hopourable  to  tiie  officers  and 
scientific  oorps  who  conducted  it.  The  expedi- 
tion and  the  norrative  are  alike  an  honour  tn 
America.  The  printing  and  pt^per  are  of  the  first 
OTdtiTy  and  as  ApecinAens  Jf  book-making  we 
reall  v  do  not  know  how  these  volnmea  can  be 
excelled.  We  feel  aasored  thai  it  ^U  be  no 
breach  of  nati^at  modesty  to  assert  that  no  conn- 
try  has  yet  produced  a  boolc  of  voyages  to  ^com- 
p«re  with  it."-*J^^.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser, 

**  This  long  eoqiocted  woHl  hat  at  length  mnde 
its  appearance,  and  is  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  magnificent  publication  ever  got  up  in  thia 
eoontry.  The' paper,  typography,  engravings, 
and  taut  ensemble,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praine 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  them.  We  shall,  at  nn 
early  day,  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  contents 
of  these*  tnagni5cent  Tolunea..**^^.  Y,  Courier 
and  Enquirer, 


ALSO,   STILL  ON   HAND, 

A  FEW  COPIES  OF  •mS. 

IMPERIAL   QUARTO  EDITION, 

Price  Sixty  Dollars. 

But  Two  Hundred  apd  Fifty  Copies  of  this  Magnificent  Edi- 
tion were  Printed,  and  of  these,  but 
ONE    HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-r^VC 

HAVE  B££If  OFFERED  FOR  SALE, 

JL  Few  of  which  wtiii  remmim^'-]^ 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RUSK'S  NEW  VOLUME  ON  ENGLAND. 

MEMORAMDA    OF    A    RESIDENCE 

AT    THE    COURT  OF    LONDON, 

O0M1^RI8I||6  INCIDENTS  OFFICIAL  AND  PfiRSONAL^  FItOAf  1819  TO  1825. 
iDolnding  Negotiations  on  the  Oregon  Question  amd  ot^er  Unsettled  Relatioiw  between  the 
'    iJnited  States  and  Gteat  Britani. 

BY   RICHARD   RUSH, 

Sivoy  Eztraordinai^r  akod  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  fiUtes,  fVom  1817  to  18S6. 

nf  OWE  LABOE  AND  BEAUTirUL  OCTAVO  VOLUME  OF  640  BAOES,  EXTRA  CLOTH. 

0:^  This  is  tin  entirely  new  rohime,  and  tnay  be  considered  as  a  eontinnation  of  his 
former  work^  which  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

'<In  1833,  twelvB  jears  ago,  iStie  first  seriet  of  these  entertaining  and  interesting  memoranda 
appeared ;  and  coming  fVom  such  a  scarce,  were  so  favourabl j  received  that  we  have  long  won- 
dered at  the  abstintnoe  m^oh  prevented  ^eir  being*  mor?  rapidly  foUewed  out*  Both  for  their 
political  and  social  maUer  they  belong  to  a  class  of  reading  whicn  It  is  very  desirable  to  cultivate. 
In  the  complexion  of  his  mind  the  a«tb#r  is  so  moderate  and  JDst  th»t  his  international  sutements 
are  worthy  of  poHeot  credit;  while  the  position  he  occupied  gave  him  suth  opportunities  of  mixing 
with  the  blest  informed  portions  of  society,  that  his  descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  them  are  of  a  most 
agreeable  kind.  Thus  qualified  by  a  sound  understanding,  an  acuteness  of  observation,  and  a 
temper  disposed  to  pour  oil  on  every  troubled  water,  we  have  received  much  gratification  from  the 
perusal  of  these  two  volumes. >> — London  Literary  Gazitti, 

*' We  recur  with  much  pleasure  to  this  able  and  interesting  work.  It  sfaed^  a  ifood  of  light  on 
the  early  negotiations  upon  the  Oregon  Question,  and  shows  we  position  assamed  by  Mr.  Monroe, 
whea  the  negotiation  was  first  opened,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
firomithat  day  to  this.  Mr.  Rash  has  here  presented,  at  a  glance,  that  for  which  one  might  other- 
wise be  fi>rced  to  make  extensive  and  laborious  researches.*'— 'jDoi/y  Uaion. 

'*  His  relatiena  to  the  coBtest^  and  his  perfect  mastery  of  both  sides  of  it,  make  him  much  the 
best  witness  introduced  on  either  part.  Indeed,  properly,  he  is  the  only  witness  ^  (be  others  are 
but  counsel.  To  the  entire  extent  in  which  he  testifies  (down  to  the  dose  of  the  discussion  of 
1833-^),  his  statements  are  of  the  highest  authority.  Mr.  Rush  is  the  only  one  who  hns  given  us 
more  than  diplomatic  and  ez-officio  pleadings,  who  offers,  besides,  a  deliberate  and  apparently  most 
sincere  peraonal  narrative  of  the  entire  negotiation,  in  which  he  obviously  endeavours  to  speak  as 
impartially  as  he  does  advisedly,  and  no  doubt  puts  aside  bis  own  national  and  party  prviudices  a< 
flir  as  any  one  can  be  expected  to  do.  So  far  as  he  leans  at  all,  it  is  to  our  side  that  be  leans;  he 
is  our  witness;  he  is  our  best  informed  snd  fairest  witness  f  and  there  is  none,  therefore,  to  whom 
it  is  so  fit  that  we  should  listen  with  attention  and  respect,  if  we  wish  to  make  up  a  safe  c^unioB 
of  our  ri^ts." — National  Intellig^rhcer. 

*'  Politicians  especially  should  read  this  volume,  fbr  it  sheds  a  welcome  light  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  that  qnestien;  and  for  its  good  temper,  pleasant  style  and  faried  iBfoimatioo^  is  a  book 
to  be  recommended  to  every  body J^-^Charleaton  Mercury. 

'*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  by  all  persons  at  all  familiar  with  public  men  and  public  events,  aa 
among  the  most  interesting  works  of  a  most  interesting  class.  The  formal  records  of  history  are 
far  less  entertaining  than  these  details  of  the  casual  conversation,  the  social  habits  and  the  personal 
characteristics  of  gifted  and  distinguished  men.  It  is  pleasant  to  witooss  the  playful  efforts  of  a  great 
mind:  and  no  one  can  regard  with  indifference  the  most  ordinary  details  ooaoected  with  those  who 
have  exerted  a  wide  and  a  permanent  influence  upon  national  affairs.  This  universal  and  strongly 
attractive  feeling  will  insure  to  this  very  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Rush,  a  wide  perusal.  The  work 
is  very  handsomely  printed  in  a  thick  and  elegant  volume  of  over  500  pages;  and  will,  of  course, 
form  part  of  eviiry  library  of  anir  pretensions.'* — Jf,  K  Courier  and  Enquirer , 

«  We  have  said  that  the  work  is  not  of  a  bislorieal  oharaoter  strictly— and  it  is  not;  but  there  is 
in  it  a  history  most  important  and  valuable  to  those  who  would  understand  the  relations  of  this 
country  to  England,  and  how  the  Oregon  and  other  questions  of  national  interest  stood  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Rush's  incumbency ;  and  even  to  the  general  reader  its  valuable  stores  of  anecdote  and  of 
incidents,  in  which  the  most  brilliant  lights  of  the  English  Court  figured,  will  be  most  acceptable. 
Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  issued  the  volume  in  beautiful  style,  as  regards  printing  and  bind- 
ing ;  and  both  in  appearance  and  value  the  narrative  is  worth  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  most  fas- 
ticUons."— CT.  8,  Gazette. 


NEARLY  READY. 
STABIii:   TAIiK   AND  TABIiG  TALK. 

.    ^    €B^  SPECTACLfS  FOR  YOUNG  SPOETSMEN, 

BY  HARRY  HIEOVBR. 

In  one  duodecimo  rolume. 
This  volume  contains  many  amusing  sporting  Sketches  and  Anecdotes,  embodying  much  useful 
information  and  valuable  hints  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  English  sport. 
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NOW  HEADY. 

INGERSOLL'S  LATE  WAR 


HISTORICAL  8KETCN 

SECOND   WAR 

BETWKBM  turn 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

DECLARED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  JUNE  .18,  I8l«, 
CONCLUDED  BY  PEACE,  FEBRUARY  15,  1815. 

CHARLES    J."lNGERSOLL. 

To  be  Completa  in  lliree  Vokimes. 
VOLUME  I.    EMBRACING  THE   EVENTS  OF   1818—1813. 

OVE  TOLUXX  OCTAVO  OT  519  PAOES, 

Beautifully  Printed,  and  done  up  in  neat  extra  cloth,  and  sold  separately. 

The  conneciioii  with  the  government  which  Mr.  Ingersoli  has  enjoyed,  owing  to  bis 
seal  in  Coqgress  at  varipos  times,  has  furnished  him  with  a  food  of  novel  aod  curioos  in- 
formation respecting  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  persona  who  figured  in  that  stirriBg 
period.  Not  only  the  operationa  and  events  of  the  time,  both  warlike  and  political,  were 
seen  by  him,  bat  also  the  secret  springs  and  movemeats  Which  directed  them,  and  whiefa 
could  only  be  known  to  one  situated  as  be  was. 

^  We  do  not  reiMnber  ever  to  bave  resd  a  more  itriking  iketoh  tbaa  th«  one  foat  preoedinip.— 
It  is  of  a  cbaraeter  with  the  whole  book,  and  imparts  to  the  ityle  of  the  wriler  a  degree  of  aooflail 
spirit,  making  it  more  like  some  well-toM  and  ingeniont  ttory,  than  the  dcftdl  of  mere  matters  of 
met.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ingersoli 'a  book  will  be  rapidly  purchased  and  eagerly  read. 
Men  of  all  parties  will  admire  its  firankness,  and  the  mimeroiM  nch  and  long-boried  stores  of  isfe^ 
mation  with  which  it  abounds.  Even  those  who  would  assaU,  will  pause  befbre  views  so  aUy,  le 
boldly,  and  so  intelligently  expressed,  and  portraits  so  critical  and  just."^-l>a<l|  UnUm. 


much  that  passed  under  his  notice.    We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  will  be  sought  with  great 
srldltT."— 17.  8.  Q(U«tte. 

**  The  History  of  Mr.  Ingersoli,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  create  no  little  ezcifeSMnt  throaghout  the 
country.  The  universally  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  it  is 
evidently  written,  and  the  manner  in  which  distinguished  men,  living  and  dead,  were  connected 
with  the  great  events  it  narrates,  will  combine  to  give  it  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  will  be  in 
many  reipects  the  most  marked  publication  of  the  day.  We  can  see  marks  of  a  vigour  of  miod, 
a  fulness  of  investiffation  and  a  striking  originality  of  manner,  which  cannot  fiul  to  make  the  book 
eiceedingly  attractive  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers." — N.  Y.  CtntrUr  and  Enquirer, 

NEARLY  READY. 

THE  SPORTSMAN^S  LIBRARY- 

BY  JOHN  MILLS, 

Author  of  «  The  Old  English  Gentleman.'* 
In  one  duodecimo  volume. 
<<  It  has  been  mv  object  to  render  this  work  one  of  instruction  and  of  ttftrtnu^  as  to  ttem  <sft- 
jtct  connected  with  our  national  spor/s.    In  the  belief  that  the  task  has  been  competed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design,  I  submit  the  work,  in  all  humility,  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  those 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  fellow  sportsmen." — Authir^t  Prtfaa, 

PREPARING. 
A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  AMERICAN  EDITION 

OF 

HAWKER    ON    SHOOTING. 

FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 
WITH    ILtUSTRATIONS. 

The  Sporting  world  in  this  country  will  be  glad  to  have  at  last  presented  to  them  an  editioa  ot 
Colonel  Hawker's  Standard  Work  on  Shooting.  It  fs  wall  known  both  here  and  in  Eb^and  as  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
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tHovtr  Iteady, 
EAST*S    REPORTS. 


EEPORTS   OF    CASES 

•AtUUDGlEt)  AJSO  PETERMINED 

■  ■■     ■  prTRS  V 

,    *  '  ,  COWTOE  KING'S  BMCH. 

WITH 

TABUS  OF  TIE  NABES  tK  THB  CASES,  ANB  PRUGIFAL  HATTERS. 

BY  EDWAED  HYDE  EAST,  Esq., 

or  the  Inner  Temple,  Barritter  at  Law. 

EDITED,  WITH  NOTES  AND  REFERENCES, 
Br  G»  M;  WHARTON,  ESQ., 

OF  TU  P^ph«4VSLPHA  BA1U 

Tn  eight  lai^ge  Royal  Octavo  volumes*  bound  in  best  Law  sheep,  raised  bands  and 

doable  titles. 
PRICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS,  ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS.    • 

In  this  ddkion  of  East,  the  ^xteen  volttmes  of  the  fonner  edition  hare  been 
ecMnpvessed  into  eight— two  yolumes  in  one  throughout — ^but  nothing  has  been 
<imitted;  the  «ntire  work  will  bo  found  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wharton  added 
Ho  those  of  Mr.  Day.  ITie  great  reduction  of  price  (from  $72,  the  price  of  the 
kst  edition,  to  t25,  the  svtbsdription  price  of  this)  together  with  the  improvement 
In  »>pearance,  will,  it  is  trusted,  procure  for  it  a  ready  sale. 

Twenty-serren  yeamf  have  elapsed  since  the  pubhcalion  of  the  last  American 
Edition  cf  East^s  RepcHds  by  Mr.  Day,  and  the  work  has  become  exceedingly 
s<;aT€e.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  great  value  of  these  Reports, 
lirising^  from  the  variety  and  importance  oif  the  subjects  considered  in  them,  and 
*he  fulness  of  the  decisions  on  the  subjects  of  Mercantile  Law,  renders  them  ab- 
Bohitely  neeeasary  to  the  American  Lawyer.  The  judgments  of  Lolrd  Kenyon 
and  Lord  EUenborouffh,  on  all  practical  and  commercial  points,  are  of  the  highest 
ftuthority,  aiwf  the  vcJumes  which  contain  them  should  form  part  of  every  well- 
seleCted  law  Kbrary. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  publishers  to  have  a  new  and  improved 
edition  prepared,  to  supply  this  obvious  deficiency.  The  editor,  G.  M.  Wharton, 
-Esq^  has  added  brief  annotations  on  the  leading  Cases  of  the  Reports,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  more  important  decisions  upon  similar  points  in  the  principal  conv- 
inercial  states  of  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  each  case  will  be  found  a  reference 
to  the  vcduioe  and  paging  of  that  case  in  the  English  edition ;  and  the  oririnal 
Indez^  and  Tables  of  Cases  have  been  arranged  to  refer  to  the  volumes  of  the 
present  edition. 

The  work*  may  be  had  of  the  PubHshers,  or  of  Little  &  Brown,  Boston;  Gould, 
Banks  &  Co.,  New  York;  Derby  Bradley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.;  and  the  prin- 
cipal Bookaeflera  throughout  the  Union. 

VtmJCi  BB  MgJLBY  PT  JAXnjAJBCT. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

Oir  THE 

LAW  RELATINGT  TO  T|IUSTEES; 

THEIR  POWERS,  DUTIES.  PRIVILEGES  AND  LIABILITIES; 

Bt  jambs  hill,  Bsa., 

or  THE  UfKKR  TEXTLS,  BARRIffTEB  AT  LAW. 

'  ,.     5i>iTO);BY  FRANCIS  J.  TROUBAT,  ^Q, 

OF  THE  £lilLA9BLPH|A  EAm* 

There  is  no  work  at  present  befbre  the  profession  occupying  the  position  of  this ;  and  embracing 
so  widely  and  completBly  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Trustees,  and  the  bearing  of  the  Law  of 
Trusto ;  and  tto*,'  ueeeMirilyi  iavolTiBg  the  coBtidermtion  of  tiie  whole  Law  of  Real  and  Personal 
Propertj. 
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li  ,  USA  4p  BLANOHABD'S  PUBLIOATIONflL 

HILLIARI>  OX  REAIi  ESTATE. 

Now  ifk  Fr6i%  ant  will  lie  J^Ulsked  eiuir-lv'JaiifeaiTi 

THE  AMERICAN  LAW 

OP     •  '      '      •   '     ^      '    * 

REAL  ESTATE, 

A  NEW,  OREAtLY  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION. 
.    3Y  FRANCIS  HILUARD, 

COtTlCSELLOft  AT  tAW. 

*  In-  twa  large  octavo  rolumes, 
Beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  best  law  ebeep^ 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  ibr  Crul$e*$  Digest^  occupying  the  same 
position  in  American  Law  which  that  work  has  so  long  covered  in  the  English. 
While  it  contains  all  that  portion  of  the  law  of  England  which  is  applicable  to 
this  country*  it  embodi^  all  the  statutes  and  adjudged  cases  of  aU  the  states  of 
the  Unions  thus  presenting,  a  complete  elementarv  treatise  for  the  use.of  atadents 
and  practitioners  in  this  countiy.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such,f|s  to  pander  it 
equally  serviceable  IN  AI^I^  THE  STATES,  ooiptauiing  as  it  does  the  yatioiis 
modifications  of  the  law  as  laid  down  for  MASSACHUSETTS  and  MISSOURI* 
ibr  MAINE  aikl  LOUISIANA ;  thus  presenling  advantages  which  are  possessed 
l)y  no  other  treatise  on  the  subject  1;>efore  the  public.  In  this  edition  are  inserted 
the  statutes  and  decisions  which  are  subsequent  to  the  fonner ,  edition.  These 
are  rerv  numerous,  and  render,  the  work  at  least  one  third  larger  than  in  the 
original  form,  bringing  the  view  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  down  to  the  prea»^ 
time^  more  fully  and  completely  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  That  the  author 
has  si^Gceeded  m  his  attempt  to  present  this  difficult  subject  in  a  olear  and  useful 
form  may  be  ^een  from  the  following  recommendations  ur(Hn  distinguished  juciats 
of  different  states,  in  respect  to  the  first  edition. 

This  edition  will  consist  of  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  near  ei^ht  hundred 
pajQ^es  each,  printed  on  large  type,  and  with  thick  white  paper,  a^d  bound  in  the 
best  style.  i 

Judge  Story  says: 

« I  thhik  the  work  a  Terj  Tftluable  addition  to  our  present  atock  of  juHdieal  literature*-  It  ••- 
braces  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Cruise^  Digest,  which  is  most  useful  to  American  law^ra..  Bat  its 
higfher  valae  is,  that  it  presents  in  a  concise,  but  clear  and  exact  form,  ^e  suturtance  of  Americaa 
Law  on  the  same  subject.  Tknow  no  W4)rk  thcU  we  p<mus,  whote  practical  vtUttf  it  WMf  tobtm 
ettmtivelyfflt,^'  *<  The  wonder  is,  that  the  author  harb^n  able  to  bring;  so  gteai  a  meaa  iotD  ae 
condensed  a  text,  at  once  comprehensive  and  lucid*" 

Chancellor  Kent  aays  of  the  worli  (Commentaries,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  635,  note,  5th  edition): — ^'  It  is  a 
work  of  great  labour  and  intrinsic  value." 

The  Americaa  Juriat  aays:— ^'  We  have  always  found  [hi  it]  the  inform^oa  we  were  in  eeaith 
of,  and  the  principles  correctly  and  perspicuously  stated."  «  The  taak  he  imposed  open  himeelf 
was  one  of  great  toil,  and  he  has  resolutely  and  manfullyperformed  it,  evincing  a  patience  of  labor 
worthy  of  the  students  and  jurists  of  a  former  age.'»  "  liie  lawyer  w^  here  odd,  broaght  into  the 
compass  of  two  reasonable  volumes,  a  vast  amonnt  of  matter,  i|[athered  from  many  camel-loede  of 
text-books,  reports,  aad  aUliiles,  correctly  stated ^t—Jk-M,  jUy,  l^B. 

Hoh.  Kufus  Choate  says: — «  Mr.  Billiard >s  work  has  been  for  three  or  foor  years  in  oae,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  ChuceUo^  Kenft'expresa.the  general  opinion  of  the  Maasachoeetts 
Bar." 

L  fc  B.  have  M  PteM  and  Jui  fflumiy  Puuidi,'    < 

A  TRBATI6B  ON  TBB  <    ' 

LAW  OF  COOTRAOTS 

Avmov 

PARTIES  TO    ACTIONS,  EX   CONTRACTU. 

BY  C.  O.  ADBISON,  E«Q., 

or  TH£  mHKft  TEMPLE.  BA&SISTEB  AT  LAW. 

With  Notes  and  Additioos,  aoapted  to  Americaa  Practici^* 
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STANDAEB  LIBRARY 
WOMS  ON  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY 

LEA   AND    BLANCHARD. 


It  h«8  been  soggested  that  the  publiabert  might  render  an  acceptable  senrice  to  literature  by 
4ie  publication,  in  a  form  for  preaervation,  and  at  low  prices,  of  a  seriea  of  STANDARD  works 
•n  History,  Biography,  dDC 

Many  yahiable  wbims^f  tUs  class  are  out  of  print  fai  tMs  eouBiry,  and  rnmytiewand  interest- 
mg  ones  have  been  published  in  Great  firitain,  which  should  be  repobliahed  hers  and  added  to 
our  many  privale  and  pubUc  libraries. 

Though  satisfied  that  yaluable  works  of  this  class  should  be  multiplied  by  repubUoation,  h.  6l 
B.  have  neretofore  hesitated  to  reproduce  them,  from  the  fact,  that  tne  comparison  of  the  prices 
that  must  be  charged  for  such  works  with  the  Tery  low  prices  asked  for  noTels  and  light  utera* 
ture,  seemed  a  barrier  to  the  presentation  of  those,  wbicn,  from  their  limited  sales,  must  neces- 
sarily be  charged  higher^-they  trust,  however,  that  thd  time  has  arri? ed  when  a  moderate 
edition  of  such  works  will  meet  with  adequate  support. 

Several  of  them  are  now  at  press,  and  others  are  preparing,  which  will  be  pubfished  in  an 
octsfvo  form,  in  double  columns,  on  good  paper,  and  with  good  readable  type.  Any  work  will 
H  sold  septimtely  and  at  moderaie  prices. 

Among  the  Tolnmes  embraced  in  thit  leriei.  will  be  found  the  following  Taluable  workit 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME: 

BY  O.  a  NIEBUHR. 

Oenq^eie  Im  Two  Larce  Octa-ro  Totumes*  d^ne  tip  In  Kxtm  C?IoU^  or  Vtre  Parts 
in  papery  prlee  $1  0%  eaeli  part* 

TSANSLATBD  Br 

JULIUS  CHARLES  HARE.  M.  A.  WILLIAM  SMITH,  PH,  D 

C»NNOP  THIRLWALU  M.  A.  LEONHARD  8CHMlTZ»  PH.  D. 

WITH  A  MAP. 

The  last  three  parts  of  this  iavalosble  book  have  aeTor  before  been  published  ia  thit  country. 


having  only  lately  been  printed  in  Germany,  and  uanslated  in  England.  They  complete  the  history^ 
brioghig  ft  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
'•*Tbe  worM  Im«  now  in  Ifi^kehr  an  tmiwrifhabM  mtA^V^Bm^Hrfk  Rt0itm,  fan.  1844. 

**  Tht  HUtenF  eC  Niebuhr  Iws  Uirown  new  light  on  ouf  knowledft  nr  Eqomm  aOiin,  to  a  dig  fas  ef  wtiieh 
tboas  uoacquaiBted  wilb  it  can  tcarcaly  form  an  idea."~^iMir(«W|r  Rt9i*w, 

Tbit  ediiM>n  will  oompriM  in  the  fourtb  and  ttOb  volnnes,  ibe  Ledum  of  ProliBator  Ni«bubr«  oa  tbe  latter 
part  of  Roatan  History,  ao  long  loat  to  the  world.   Coiiceruing  then  tbe  Eclectic  Review  aaya: 

**  it  ia  an  unexpected  aorpriee  and  pleasure  to  tbe  admirers  of  Niebuhr— thai  ia  to  all  earneat  atadenta  of 
ancient  history— to  lecovar,  aa  if  froB  tbe  grave,  ite  kctaua  bafara  ua.** 

And  thetioadon  Athemeum: 

*'  We  have  dwelt  at  anflScient  length  on  thMo  vnluipea  to  ahow  bow  highly  we  appreclata  tba  benefita 
which  tbe  edttor  baacoulbrred  on  historkal  literatura  by  their  puUiCation.** 

••  These  volumes  will  offer  what  has  never  before  been  ureseiitod  lo  tbe  public  of  this  country— the  great 
work  of  Niebuhr.  con fvaaedly  tbe  aaater-piece  of  historical  inquiry  in  modera  tiroes,  in  a  complete  form,  for 
only  two  of  the  voluroea  now  prepared  have  appeared  omotig  na.  Next  to  Oibhon*a  maichlesa  book— tho 
vaateat  monument  of  historic  toil  ever  raised— the  consent  of  all  critics  must  place  these  remarkable  volumea, 
'  tbe  lf«mi  Off  of  which  ia  crowned  by  a  akill  in  the  pbikMophy  of  institutions  and  events  such  as  has  never 
befoie  been  applied  lo  llw  tefiilar  eluddatioa  of  the  obacarer  tliuoaof  an  important  body  of  annala.**— JMi- 
<is«tf  JMalfffMcsr. 

MILLS'  CRUSADES. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CRUSADES 

FOE  THE  RpCQVERY  AND  POSSESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  I.AND: 

BY  CHARLES  MILLS. 

In  one  partj  paper,  price  91*00.. 


I  .         MILLS'  CHIVALRY. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  CHIVALRY; 

OR 

KNIGHTHOOD   AND   ITS   TIMES: 

BY  CHARLES  MILLS. 

In  one  pan,  paper*  price  $1.00. 

AUo,  the  two  tocrks^  Crusades  and  Chivalry^  in  one  voZiimf»  extra  ciUL 
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PUBLISHING  BY  LEA  &  BLiNCHARD 

4a  n«nt  or 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR  RANKE'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

,      mSTpRY.OP  IHB  P0PE8,. 
THEIR   CHUBCH   AND   STATE,  { 

IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES:  • 

BT  LBOPOLD  BANtE. 

TKlirSLATIO  m01<  THS  LAtfT  imTlOff  Of  THI  OEftXAlY,  BT  WAtTEa  K.  KSLLT,  tSQ.,  B.  A. 

Ift  lir«  p»rtii  paptr,  at  fl^iW  ^aeh,  or  ona  laigd  Tolusia  wted^tk, 

TIm  ^(Ktion  Ima  traMlationa  of  iIm  Notei  and  AppeixMees. 

"  A  book  extreordinarr  for  its  learning  and  impaitiaUty,  and  for  its  jiiM  and  liberal  viewa  of 
th«  times  it  describes.  The  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ranke,  is,  tbat  each  side 
^  ,  t^'       r        :••  ..  ,^.^^         ««  •  *ning  that  his 

npartialasbe 


THE  TURKISH  AND  SPANISH  EMPIRES, 

IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  BEQINNINO  OF  THE  «EVEN*reDm. 
BT  PROFESSOR  LEOPOLD  RANKC. 

•nUHtLATKD  PROM  THS  LAST  KDITlON  OP  TOt  mOtMUf, 

BT*  WALTER  K.  KCIXT,  ESQ. 
Complete  ia  one  part,  paper,  ptice  75  cents. 
71(s  wevk  wai  paM>i»p<  bf  tk«  sutbor  in  eoonexioii  willi  Uie  **  Bitlory  «r  tkoPapfs.**  vadprrtteMpe 
of  **  Bovereigni  and  NlitionB  of  8<Miibeni  Gurope  in  the  8ixt4>eBtb  aiyl  Beventeentli  OenturiM.**    If  may  be 
used  ■eparately,  or  bound  up  with  thai  work,  for  which  purpose  two  titleo  will  be  found  in  it. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY: 

BT  PROFESSbR  LEOPOLD  RANK& 
Failt  FirH  and  Second  ntw  ready.    Price  1\oetaff'Ffve  etntt  eotk, 

mMxniAArmo  from  mx  nsooBm  sditiox  bt  sabav  avstih; 

To  be  completed  ia  aheot  Fiv9  Pan%  each  PiMt  ooataioiaf  oae  toIobm  of  (be  Lendon  «dHiea. 


*«  risw  no«eni  witors  pnsRfs  such  qaalHIeatioef  for  doinc  Jofltiee  to  sb  treat  a  svbfeet  as  Leopold  Baiikau 
Indefatifable  in  exertions,  he  revels  in  the  toll  iff  eramininf  archives  and  sute  pepera;  bcsiest  ia  paipais. 
ke  shapes  tils  theories  IWnn  evidenoe;  not  like  l>*Anlrffne,  wiiose  romanee  of  the  Seformation  selaeto  evi- 
denee  to  suaport  preeoneei ved  theory.  Eanke  never  foraets  the  sutesaaa  ia  the  thsoloclaa,  or  tke  hiNorfaB 


In  the  pan 

This  book  will  eonelude  the  series  of  Pluftsiui  RanM*s  valaable  MsioHeal  worku 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS: 

A  VBW  XDITION,  OONTIBUKO  TO  TBI  FmCSINT  TIVB. 

BT  W.  a  BROWNING. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  clear  detail  of  the  circomstanoes  oonneoted  with  tho  t 

generalhf  called  ibe  RaHgiotu  wtrM  ^  frsaos.  Tbose  evepis  am  ioterwoTea  with  our  •wa  hi»> 
tory.  and  are  freaaentlj  referred  to  m  the  present  time.  Among  the  many  works  wbMi  Mbte  ao 
the  Huguenots,  there  is  scarcely  one  thst  comprises  the  whole  in  a  connected  narratiTe ;  and  aoc 
one,  in  the  English  language  at  least,  which  is  ezclnsivoly  historicid«  and  divested  of  all  theological 
discossion.  In  the  present  edition,  the  progresa  of  events  is  traced  to  the  preaent  time,  comprelMSiid- 
ing  the  fullest  account  ai  yet  given  of  tbe  tr^ical  proceedioga  at  NiaaMa,  on  the  reatoratioa  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1815.  ■ 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD : 

BT  HORACE  WALPOLK, 

TOUNOBST  fOltOP  flR  ROBKBTWALFOLB,  BARL  OP  ORPOBO. 

How  flrst  published  Arom  the  oiifl^Iiftai  MBS* 

EDITED,  WITH    KOTEB,  BT  SIR  DERIB  IH  llARCHANT,  BART. 

**Tbe«e  Memoirs  ooniprise  the  first  twelve  years  of  tbe  reign  of  Georga  the  TMrd,  and  cloee  the  M^ 

torical  works  of  Horace  TVlslpola.    *  Of  their  metits.'  to  ase  tbe  woids  ofijordJlolland,  *  it  wooM  be  impco- 

per  to  enlarite  upon  in  this  nisee.    That  thev  contain  much  curious  and  orlf  inal  information,  will  not  be 

disputed.*    In  common  with  the  memoirs  ofGeorjre  th#>  Second,  they  treat  of  a  part  of  our  annals  Boat  im- 

mrfoctly  known  to  ns,  \fWi  the  decided  ndvantage  of  the  period  tping  opt  ipark^  wtfb  evenu  of  a  deeper 

interest,  and  more  conKenisl  in  their  charscter  ana  bearings  with  those  which  oaVe  nhee engaged  aad atil 

occupy  our  attention."— /*n/ae«  qftJU  £di<er 

L.  4b  B.  have  still  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  Walpole*s  Early  Letters,  in  four  large  ocuvo  volaaea,  aad 
also  of  his  Suppressed  letters  to  8lr  llnrace  llaon,  in  two  octavo  Velamea.    Thesi  volumes  will  pnssriaa 

Gculiar  interest  to  the  Americsn  reader  (Vom  their  containing  numerous  notioea  of  the  early  diaconteat* 
this  country,  rtsaliinf  ia  the  Bevolotioa. 
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STAWDAfeD  LIBRARY  CONTINUED, 

WALPOLE'8  NEW  LETTERS. 

THE  LETTERS  OP  rfORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OP  ORPORD,  TO 
SIR  HORACE  MANN,  Hk  Britannic  Majesty's  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Florence,  from  17^  to  1785.  No\^  first'  publiabed  &om  the  original  MSS. 
In  four  parts,  paper,  at  One  Dollfir  each,  or  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  cloth. 

It  w«t  belitfTtd  that  the  imoMdifttto  deCMdimts  ttaotrnti  Walpoi«*i  ennoui  tneedolM  and  ney  co«ip 
acbt  bo  paioed  by  their  early  pabttcatlbil.  and  thoe  the  wtf  of  the  dead  haa  baeo  raeuained  notii  tlie  Uviiig 
ihoold  no  hMflor  bo  woooded  by  iiM  piquancy. 


mSTORIGAL  MEMOIRS -OP  MY  OWN  TIMES,  by  Sir  N.  William 
WraxalL    In  two  parts,  |)aper,  or  ene  TflhiiQe  extra  cloth. 

This  is  the  work  for  which,  in  Cbnsequence  or  his  portraiture  of  Catherine  II., 
the  author  was-impmned  %ad  fined. 

*'Wta^|i^4rth««|o«aHii<iM»W«ld»nof  AnoodoleaoirptUionMiAtf^  me«o- 

lablo  Boiwall.  ThfM  inpnulia  af?  4i«ipg«iihed  for  their  refloement  m  w«ll  m  the  abundance  of  origiaal 
aaoodotei  which  ther  AMUaiaof  lOlthe  pwaonafeeof  the  day  oMit  lemariMMo'fbr  pnilbund  talent,  for  wit, 
or  for  beauty.**— J/a«*wed'a  Mtuuu. 

POSTHUMOUS  MEMOmS  OP  BIS  OWN  TIMES,  by  Sir  N.  William 
WrazalL  In  two  part%  Wf^  ^^  seventy^ifive  cenis  each,  pr  one  volume  extra 
cloth. 

TW  amhor  aewgaa  a  «eod  reaaoo  torjnaktoc  thoea  Moaolie  "  Poatfrnmoai.**  Taught  by  tho  aaporieoeo  of 
ha  forner  eeriea  of  Aleasoin,  thai  Ihoee  in  power  disliho  their  eecctt  intiignef  to  bo  laid  qpeo*  bo  took  th« 
only  plan  to  avoid  the  eflbeti  of  their  inentable  anger,  and  not  oajy  prevented  the  appearance  of  t^eaa 
intereetiog  and  anoeing  Memoira  during  hit  lift,  but  took  care,  that  ihey  ehoald  not  appear  till  aAer  tha 
deceaee  of  George  IV*  then  Prince  BegeoU  The  Batten  which  made  the  work  dangerAua  to  the  author, 
tBader  It  poeaharly  attractivt  to  the  reader. . 


L.   &  B.   HAVE  JUfiT  PUBLISHED 

THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  OF  JllSfl  STRICKLiUrD'S  aUSEKS  OF  ENGLAND,  oontaivUit 
the  completion  of  tlie  lA(e  of  <^e«n  EUzabetb,  and  the  Lire  of  Anne  of  Denuyurk^  done  up  to 
matcfa  the  six  Tdumea  already  publiihed  in  green  cloth  or  lemon-coloured  paper. 

THE  KITCHEN  AND  F&UIT  OAEDENKR.  fto4Batati  the  Cpmplala  Flofiat,  prioi  25  Oeata. 


EELIGIO  MEDICI:  ITS  BEaUBL,  OHEiaTIAN  MORALA.  brMrTioOM*  Bruitm,  KUID., 
with  rfamblam  paemee  froaa  Gowper^  Taak,  and  a  vathal  latteji.  Edited  by  John  Feifca ;  ia 
on«  volume,  19mu.,  a  neat  edition. 

THE  Biaffr&  VOUnf  8  of  MMB  8TIICKLAND*8  LIVES  OF  THE  QUEERS  OF  ENG- 
LAND; eo«t«lBiBff  Uanrictu  Maria,  ui  CatlwdM  of  Brafaasa.  To  aoatcli  tlia  voloo^aa 
jalreadjr  pnhlie^ed. 

BVBEV  MAN  BIB  OWN  OATTLB  DOOTOB:  eoatatalflf  ttia  Otaiaaea  oT  OaaD.  Siiera,  and 
fhviBe,aiidt^AiiatM|yaodfliyaiolog]rofNeatCa4tle.  By  FMaiie  Clatar ;  raviaed  by  William 
Touatt.  Edited,  wita  oumecoua  additioiia,  hy  J.  a  flkjmwr.  Wltii  o^imecoua  ^^ttU ;  in  ona  ISmo. 
irohuoe. 

EVEBY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FABRIEE;  aoataiiiiiii  Uie  CMaea,  Synptoma,  %nd  Matboda  of  Caro 
of  the  Diseaaes  of  Horaea.  by  Francit  Clatar  and  John  Qatar.  Flrom  thia  S8tb  London  4N)itioo. 
By  J.  8.  SkinMr;  in  one  l^o.  volume. 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  SPORTSMAN:  ambradag  the  Uaaa,  Breeding,  Traininjg,  Diaeaaea.  dec 
te.,  df  Doge.  An  account  of  the  Diffisreot  Klada  of  Game,  with  their  Habile :  also,  Bints  to 
Shooter*,  with  Various  oaefttl  Eedpea ;  by  J.  S.  Skinner.  la  one  neat  ISmo.  volame,  with  £n» 
fravingt. 

EEMAmKB  ON  TRB  INFLUZNCE  OF  MENTAL  EXClTEMfi^,  AND  MENTAL  CULTI. 
VATION  UPON  HEALTH ;  by  A.  Brigbam,  M.D.    TUivi  a^0n ;  one  voltBifr,  18mo. 


HUMAN    HEALTH. 

BUttAN  BBAliTH ;  or  the  Influence  of  Atmoaphere  and  Locality,  Change  of  Air  and  Climate, 
Seaaona.  Food.Olotbhig.  Bathing,  Mineral  Bpringa,  Exereiae.  Sleep,  Corporeal  and  Mental  Pnr- 
auita,  Jbc  4c.,  oa  Health/  Man,  eoaaUtaUng  Etemanta  of  Bygieae.  By  Eohlay  Dungliaoa, 
MJ#.,  Jec  Jec 

%*  Penoos,  in  the  pnmntof  Heahh,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  let^  It,  wovld  do  wefl  ta  ezaaiaa 
thiswoik.  11»AalhfltaiMt^aKufchaahedhpN|iared*'iaeaatalathefSMndiaadertoandent«ndtha 
aatnra  of  the  actions  of  Tarioos  iofluenoes  on  hnsMn  heahh,  and  assist  him  in  adopting  soeh  neanTas  may 
toMHaifi  ipsssrraiiaii:  h»ya  tha  anthpr  hM  atpiii]  i  linw  iljcint  taihntiaHln  aiaept  wUm  th^  appeared 
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JUST  ISSUED. 

SIBORNE'S  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGNS. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 


HISTORY 

WAR  IN  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 

IN  1815; 

CONTAININO  MINUTS  DETAILS  OF  THS 

BATTLES   OP    QUATRE-BRAS,  LIGNY, 
WAVRE,  AND  WATERLOO. 

BY 

CAPTAIN  W.  91B0RNR 
In  one  Large  Octavo  Volume,  extra  doth. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  BATTLES,  jfcc.,  Tix: 

1.  Part  ofBelgiam,  indicating  the  distribution  oftfae  artniea  on  commencing  hottitftiet. 

2.  Field  of  Quatre-Braa,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

3.  Field  of  Quatre-Bras,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

4.  Field  of  Ligny,  at  a  onarter  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
6,  Field  of  Ligny,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

6.  Field  of  Waterioo,  at  a  quarter  pact  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M. 

7.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.M. 

8.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  five  minntea  past'8  o'clock,  P.M. 

9.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M^  18th  June. 

10.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  I9tb  Jane. 

11.  Part  of  France,  on  which  is  ahown  the  advance  of  the  Allied  Armiea  into  the  Kingdom. 

**  When  the  -work  was  first  annooBced  ibr  poblication  we  conceived  great  expectations  from  a 
history  compiled  by  one  whose  access  to  every  sotmce  of  information  was  &voared  both  by  iateraat 
in  the  highest  quarters,  and  the  circumstance  of  an  official  appointment  on  the  staff*.  We  looked 
for  a  work  which  ihonld  at  ttmee  and  forever  eet  at  rest  the  aispnted  qoeations  of  the  campaigB. 
We  were  not  disappointed*'' — JhtbHn  Vidv^nity  Magazine, 

«  To  Captain  Sibome  belongs  the  merit  of  having  taken  infinite  pains  to  make  hhnself  master  of 
his  subject,  and  of  stating  his  views  both  of  events  and  of  their  consequences  in  a  straightforward, 
manly,  and  soldier-Kke  manner ;  bis  acoonnt  of  caraby  diaig ee,  espooiallT  In  the  affair  of  Qnatre- 
Bras,  the  advance  of  columns,  of  cannonading,  aad  the  dosuitoiy  sports  or  skirmishers,  sweep  yon 
onwards  as  if  the  scene  described  were  actually  passing  under  your  eyes.  We  now  take  our  leave 
of  Captain  Sibome  and  his  exoaUent  work,  thanking  him,  not  only  for  tiie  imniemeat  which  w« 
have  derived  from  his  performance,  but  for  the  opportnnity  with  wMdi  the  appearance  of  a  geaoina 
English  histonr  of  the  battle  of  Waterioo  supplies  us  of  rerating  someofthe  errors  regarding  it  into 
which  other  historians  had  fallen." — Fra»er*$  Magazine, 

« In  order  to  render  the  work  complete,  it  is  supplied  with  a  mat  number  of  mapa,  repr»> 
aenting  the  field  of  battle  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  constant  refor- 
ence,  by  which  to  understand  the  new  positions  of  the  several  commands,  and  the  amount  gained 
by  the  different  armies.  A  part  of  the  deseriptioa  of  the  battle  is  deeply  interesting,  fW>m  the  exact- 
ness of  the  information,  the  close  particulars  of  the  sufferings,  escapes,  and  courage  of  parties  and 
indiriduals.  The  publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  general  readers  for  such  an  addition  te  the  means 
of  correct  knowledge,  and  the  value  of  the  library  shelves,  for  we  suppcM*  bo,  library  wiU  be  with- 
out such  an  important  work." — U,  S.  Q^zMk 

**  The  author  by  a  most  rigid  investigation,  and  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony  of  neariy  all 
the  surviving  eye  witnesses  of  those  events,  has  produced  a  book  that  may  be  considered  of  aa  much 
authority  as  anything  that  can  be  expected  on  this  subject.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav,  that  it  is 
foil  of  the  most  excitinff  and  thHUmg  detail*— and  iA  reading  it,  one  seems  to  be  standing  within 
bearinff  of  the  shouts  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  It  has  passed  quiokly  throogk 
two  editions  in  England,  and  we  predict  for  it  an  extensive  ciroulatiMi  in  uii  country.*^ — AJboM^ 
AtlM.  

Nearly  Beady. 

A  snaw  wo&x  ow  ooumtb.  KrAiifnrATi. 

A  TBSATISE  ON  AMERICAN  HILITAIT  UW, 

AND  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS  MARTIAL- 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  JOHN  O'BRIEN,  Liedt.  U.  S.  AjinLLEBT. 

In  one  octavo  voltime. 
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NOW  HEADY. 
In  four  BeantiAil  Ootavo  VolnmM,  with  a  Portrait 

GRAHAME'S  UNITED  STATES. 

THE   hTsTORY 

or  THE 

UNITED    STATES 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

FROM  THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  TO  THEIR  REVOLT, 
AND  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.' 

By   JAMES    G  RAH  A  ME,    Esql 

Presidbnt  ClUINOY,  of  Harvard  College. 

WCra  A  PREFACE  ANO)  MEMOIR  OF  TflS  AUTHOR. 

In  fenr  beaatiffnlly  Printed  OetaTO  Tolnmes, 

pEAT  EXTRA  CLOTH, 

fnth  a  Fine  Portrait  on  Steel. 

puxoa  sxaBT  DO&&Ams. 

James  Orahame,  for  some  years  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,deToted  his  Hfe  to  the  ela- 
cidatioo  of  Americao  History.  A  Repablican  in  principles  and  religion,  he  entered  into  the 
antials  of  the  early  seekers  of  liberty  in  this  conntry,  with  an  interest  and  partiality  which 
have  generally  been  thought  ixopossible  for  a  British  subject.  He  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first 
person  in  either  country  who  engaged  systematically  in  the  task  of  combining  in  one  gene- 
ral work,  all  the  elements  which  belong  to  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States,  from  their 
iirst  settlement,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1824,  after  some  years  spent  in 
gathering  materials,  he  commenced  writing  his  history.  In  1827,  two  volumes  of  it  were  issued, 
bringing  it  to  the  RevohKion  of  1688 ;  and  in  1836  the  whole  was  published  in  four  volumes,  in 
a  style  at  once  cosily  and  elegant.  To  this  favourite  subject  he  devoted  himself  with  an  ardour 
rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  literature.  In  order  to  procure  materials  before  unused,  he  re- 
sidea  for  some  time  in  France  and  Germany,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  the 
treasures  illustrative  of  bis  theme,  possessed  by  these  countries,  beyond  the  resources  of 
public  and  private  libraries  of  England,  which  be  had  previously  exhausted.  It  can  be  rea- 
dily understood  that  a  history  like  his,  embracing  republican  views  and  opinions,  and  intensely 
American  in  feeling,  met  with  liule  sympathy  from  the  members  of  an  established  church' 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  was  accordingly  received  by  the  literary  arbiters  of  Eng- 
land with  silence  and  coldness ;  and  as  no  means  were  taken  to  make  it  known  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  equally  disregarded.  Nothing  daunted,  though  ditappointed,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  revision  and  improvement  of  it,  making  many  additions  and  alterations,  from  1896  to 
'  1842,  whence  finally  fell  a  victim  to  a  disease  long  impending  over  him,  and  brought  on 
by  the  ardour  and  devotion  with  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  favourite  pursuit.  For 
some  time  before  his  death,  his  greatest  desire  was  to  have  his  work  reproduced  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  hope  that  the  measure  of  justice  denied  him  at  home  mignt  be  accorded  him  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  life  and  energies.  With  this  view,  after  bis  death,  his 
son  transmitted  to  Harvard  College  the  MSS.  and  papers  of  Mr.  Grahaine)  including  the  whole  . 
materials  for  a  new  and  improved  edition;  with  a  stipulation,  that,  if  published,  it  should 
be  in  a  form  similar  to  the  English  edition.  In  pursuance  with  this  request.  President  Quincy 
has  kin^y  undertaken  to  edit  this  pabiicatton,  assisted  by  the  late  Judjajfe  Story,  Vtr.  Sparks, 
and  other  eminent  men;  he  has  added  a  most  interesting  memoir,  containing  extracts  from 
his  letters,  journals  and  notes.  A  fine  portrait  on  steel  has  been  prepared,  and  the  whole 
edition  has  been  printed  in  a  style  to  compare  with  the  English  copy. 

Jt  is  hoped  that  a  work  presenting  such  claims  to  the  favour  of  all  American  citizens, 
will  meet  with  ready  encouragement. 

80ICNTIFIO  PORTIONS  OF  THE  EXPLORING   EXPEDITION. 
L.  &  B.  WILL  SOON  HAVE  READY, 
The  voluiBbe  of  Mr.  Hale,  embracing  the  PHILOLOGICAL  AND  ETHNOGRAPHI- 
CAL portions;  in  1  vol  4(o.    To  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Daka's  Yolmiies  on  Corals,  in 
one  volume  quarto,  and  a  folio  volume  of  pkles. 
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A   NEW  COOK    eOOK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

^<9(s^si»B  ai(P^iaiBsy  (g<»(g)i3iaift^q 

MODERN    COOKERY, 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES, 

REDUCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  EASY  PRACTICE; 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

m  A  SERIES  or  BBCEIPTB,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  STRTCTLY  TESTED,  AND  ABB  CITElf 

WITH  THE  MOST  MINUTE  EXACTNESS, 

,     By  EUZA  acton. 

ILLUSTRATIO  WtflTH    NUMEll«U»  WAO»  CUTS. 

TO  WBICa  tM*  ADDID, 

BmECTIOIR  FOK  C&STUQ,  fi&mSHDlft,  AND  tinfflS  OUT  THE  TAILE: 

WITH  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUR^.. 

THE  WHOLB  R£VI8SD  ANB  PMPARED  FOR  AMKRlCAirHeU^KfiEPEBa 

BY     MRS.    S.    4.     HALE, 

Xoftot  <Ht  "Ttiti  hADft  I^IE,'*  tro.  cro« 

FROM  TfiB  SECOND  LONDON  EDITION* 


This  work  will  be  found 
to  present  one  of  the  best  ^ 
systems,  if  not  the  very 
best,  of  MOD£Rsr  cookery. 
With  the  exception  of  one 


or  two  receipts,  which  aie 
particularly  mentioiied, 
the  whole  have  been  per- 
sonally tried  by  the  Au- 
thor, and  are  given  as  the 


resii]ti<of  her  own  eipeiieioe.  One  of  the  difldaguisbiiig  feetarea  of  the  work,  and  one  which  wfll  piove  o. 
great  cmivoBieiice  to  thooe  liiiiig  it,  it  the  femmary  of  the  qvaotitieaoreach  iagredient,  awl  the  tinea  reqinrtc 
ibr  prepaiieg  them,  appended  to  erery  receipt)  tboa  aaviag  the  trouble  of  aearchiag  throegh  the  text.  The 
nameroiu  wood  cata  with  which  it  is  embellished,  repreaentiag  qtOBails,  new  fiiahiona  for  moolda  aad  paatry, 
lie.,  aa  well  as  the  ordinary  directions  for  preparing  meats,  will  be  found  greatly  to  elucidate  the  receipts,  lit 
name  of  the  editor,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  ia  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  has  been  well  altered  and  adapted 
for  American  use.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  clear  type,  and  is  well  bound  in  fancy  cloth,  forming  a  fery 
neat  duodecimo  Tolume  of  oTer  ibur  hundred  large  pages,  containing  about  Eleveii  Hundred  Receifts. 

It  hta  been  most  faTourably  received  by  the  press  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ez\gland,  where  it  has  | 
through  TsBBB  Efttnona  in  the  oo«rae  itt  a  few  montha. 

OPINIONS   OJr    THE  PR.E8S. 

Kias  Ellaa  Aciod  maj  aoagmtidate  herttif  on  having  tao  rtchareh^ ;  and  an  openhif  ailll  aoclaiad  fo'aacltmUk 
corapoaed  a  work  of  great  uUliij,  aad  one  that  ia  tpaedilj 
finding  Its  way  to  every  **  dresser"  In  the  kingdom.  Her 
Cookery-booK  Is  Untiaeitlonably  the  most  valuable  com- 
pendlum  of  the  in  that  has  yet  been  published.  Ii  strongly 
incalcataa  eeenemlcal  princtplea,  and  potms  out  how  good 
'things  may  be  concocted  wlihoui  thai  reckless  extra vngdoce 
which  good  co9ks  have  been  woni  lo  Imagine  ihe  besi  •*!• 
dence  they  c^  give  of  tk^i  in  their  prefpssion. 

London  Jdurning  PotL 

The  work  before  us  strikes  us  aa  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  of  Ua  predecesaora.  KUcheaer,  io  spite  of  its  merits, 
which  are  net  few  er  Isr  bacjveea,  Is  somewhat  pmti;  Wn, 
Enndle  scarcely  retains  her  elevated  position:  she  was  al wapi 


work  oo  the  **  oullnary  an,"  which  was  in  all  reepecia  *■? 
to  the  day."  Such  a  wor^,  we  think*  is  Miaa  Actca'a;  aad 
accordingly  we  recommend  it  lo  Lhe  favourable  noUae  of  oar 
readers.— ifcdico/  Examiner, 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  iKlsa  Acton  (a  ekcelleat 
She  has  trusted  mfthing  tn  others.  She  has  proved  all  she 
^im»  written  by  personal  Inspection  and  experiment.  The 
oavei  Aatura  of  her  he«k»]wh|U  wtd  |«4iltly  f#^llitate  the 
labours  ef  the  kitchen,  Is  the  summary  appended  to  each 
recipe  of  the  materials  which.H  contains,  with  the  exact  pfo> 
ponton  of  every  Ingtedient  and  the  praclae  ifme  le^lrad  to 
drasa  the  whole«- J!:«aiide»  ItidB, 
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lion's  Modern  C(»Hrji—OantinuedL 


<<  Awmre  of  oar  own  incompeteiicy  to  pro- 
noimce  upon  the  daims  of  tbii  ▼olome  to  tho  < 
confid»ape  of  thos^  most  int^rostad  in  ita  con- 
tenti, wf  lubmitte^it to]niore>th>n  one proHssor 
of  toe  art  or  cookerj.  The  report  taade  to  Qs  it 
more  than  favourcVter  W«  tre  araored  that  Mitt 
Acton't  inttructioUt  mh^  b^ Jnibly  fbllowed ;  ^er 
receiptt  are  dittinguithei'  tfiii  ^toollinc^.  The 
dnhet  prepared  aooordiag  to  Mitt  Acton't  direc- 
tion9— all  of  which,  the  tJllt  ut,  hkve  been  tetted 
and  approved-— will  give  tatitfaction>b^  their  de- 
licacy, and  will  be  Ibttitd  eoonosdoal  in  price  is 
well  'at  delicioat  in  flavour.  With  attch  atteftk- 
tiont  to  itt  tuperior  worth,  there  it  no  doubt  that 
the  TOlumfs  will  be  purchated  and  contulted  by 
the  domeetie  aMhorittet  of  every  ihnrily  in  which 
good  cookery,  combined  with  rigid  economy,  it 
an  object  of  inter^tt.**— (T/o&j. 

'  **Thitverf  complete  manual  of  domeeflceook« 
ery  will  be  found  of  high  value  to  all  clattef.  Jt 
<!Ontaint  a  very  large  amount  of  nteful  infbrraa- 
tion  a4^apted  tQ  thekitchent  of  pertont  in  all 
gradet  oflifli.  We  have,  after  «  tarefbl  exami- 
nation  of  Mitt  Acton't  work,  come -to  the  coo- 
elation  that,  at  far  at  our  knowledge  of  cookery- 
¥ookt  extendi,  hert  it  the  mott  perfect  compen- 
dium, or  rather  cyclopedia,  of  the  art  of  modem 
cookery  ever  yet  oflbred  to  the  public.'* — Wttkhi 
DUptUeh. 

''<<Thit  if  an  exceOendy  arranged  woA,  and 
one  that  caqnot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  all  pertont 
detti^ot'  of  acquiring  a  practiea}  knowledge  of 
kitchen  economy.  It  containt  m^ny  huodred  re- 
cipet  relating  to  every  branch  of  domettic  cook- 
^  and  confectionary^  and  all  written  in  to  clear 
And  p1a|n  a  manner  that  th«  mott  inexperienced 
•ptit^n  can  Ibffow  th^  inatractSontthat  are  given, 
frhe  quantity  of  any  ^ticle  necettary  fbr  apy  of 
fhete  recipet,  at  weH  at  the  time  required  for 
tiieir  prepai'ttion.  It  to  exactly  laid  down,  that 
the  miatrettf  of  a  fknrily  can  ttfli  at  once  botfi  the 
trouble  and  enente  that  any  dith  will  occation. 
TMt  it  a  great  improvement  upon  any  other  work 
^f  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  teen.  The 
aofiiorett  dedkeateth^boolc  to  thto  young'honte- 
keepert  of  England,  and  we  think  the  hat  ren- 
dered then^liffit^itfs^^iCkl  torti^tf  fy  iti  pt!blio»- 
tion.  Miny  oT  fhe  recipe^  are  5oth  new  and 
elegant,  while  they  can  be  prepared  at  eoiqpata* 
lively  trifling  expeiQe."^«-BPf/efVi<af 


*<  We  find  many  recipet  in  it,  which  to  our 
tmU  are  excellent.  Mitt  A.  teachet  the  cookery 
.of  an  oytter  Hlu  q  natife.  an^  her  chaptera  on 
touptf  ^  tavptfry  in  theif  very  rei^lkig.  Ihe 
great  advantage  of*  tkit  Vork,  it  that  it  tM(^a 
ecoofunieal  eoekerf » at  wejl  at  tiMi  mott  tumptu- 
ona^-from  the  ioip  maigre  of  France  to  the 
m^gviAcrait  xotft  dlitt  of  beef.*'— PAOodei^to 

« It  can  hardly  happoQ  in  the  natore  of  thiagt, 
Inft  that  thii  will  prove  to  be  a  popular  book.— 
The  reafQA  it^that  j&ll  aortt  of  people  like  good 
Ihring  ( ^oid  thit  work  fkllt  in  mott  admirably  with 
the  univertal  appetite.  We  perceive  that  it  it 
full  of  receiptt  tor  making  all  manner  of  good 
thingt,  and  every  heuee-wik  wiM  ofoeiiTte  want 
tt,  a*  an  imeortanl,  not  le  m  inditpentable,  do- 
mettic aaBiUary.n.».^Aafiy  OMnn. 

<^TIiMr  Work  ia  imaentely  popular  in  England 
— and  will  be  here.  In  the  flrtt  place  there  ia  to 
iliach  of  it  that  the  botiett  houtekeeper  ^ould  not 
cook  through  in  a  lifiMime.  In  the  next,  and  thit 
it  a  nkott  exeelknt  characterigtle,  It  it  adapted 
fbr  imail  iamiHet)  at  swell  «a  large  |  and  all  ttylee 
and  detcriptiona  of  culinary  art  get  their  thare. 
It  it  a  true  eclectic  in  cookery.  What  delioaciee 
the  unhappy  Englitk  do  not  get--Indian  com, 
buckwheat,  tempint>  canvaaa  backt,  Ice.,  Ibc.» 
have  been  eupplied  by  tfM  Aoaericaa  editor."^- 
SitiurSa^  Pott* 

<<  Thit  handtome  volume,  of  tome  400  pagee^ 
mutt  %e  a  perfeee  trmtmn  to  every  hotttekeeper. 
It  ooift&int'  recipeti  dearly  wtitteOi  fboeded  oa 
experiment,  aae  eaaUy  fl^Uowed— ^r  preparing 
and  cooking  every  diah  that  the  Higenirity  of  man 
hath  yet  devited,  aed  haa  been  aerupuloutly  mtf 
aduiralily  adapted  to  the>eireamttaircet  and  taetee 
of  the  great  body  of  per»ent  inho  whote  handt  it 
will  be  Hk«tjr  to  fhM.  it  hat  already  patted 
through  two  editiont  in  England,  where  it  it  pro* 
nounced  by  the  beat  jadget  to  be  bf  flir  the  bett 
Work  ever  prepared  upon  thit  aubject*  The  di* 
reetioAt  in  all  caaee,  are  i^ven  with  greet  miitate* 
neat  i  tiie^  are  ilhittt«ted,  vrhen  Mt  ia  Aeeeatary^ 
by  woed^nitt,  aind'to  each  recipe  it  appended  a 
emnmary  of  the  materialt  whkm  it  oentaina,  with 
the  execaprfporliei^'eadi'iMre^ttt,  and  the 
>recite  time  f-emilrAl  to  dreti  thrwVole."— A". 
F.  Couwitr  and  JEnqtHnr, 


ttW  VISA  SMK  mO€Mt 

THE  DOMESTIC  MANAOEHSIIT  OF  TH9  BiQK  ROOM,  NECESSARY,  IN  AID 

OF  MBDMUL  TREATMENT,  FOR  THE  CURB  OF  DI8SAS£(dt 

BY  A.  T.  THOMSON,  M.D.,  &c.,  Ac. 

nStT    AMERICAN,    FROM    THIS    SECOND    LONDON    EDITION. 

fiDino  IT  R.  £.  GRIFFITH^  M.D.       ^ 
In  kmM  royal  Unto,  vohtnu,  oattrt^  okih,  vHih^cmt. 
«  There  it  |io  interference  with  the  dutiet  of  the  medical  attendant,  but  tound,tentible,  and  clear 
advice  whn  ia  dol  aiUI  Mw  to^di)  aaat  to  tiaet  uii0;>qe»een  em^i^encleay^)  e<^o|ierete1vith  pro- 
fettional  tkill."— l4/«rary  QazHt; 

caxn>XB  ovjssxjbvmBV, 
A  FRAGIUiL  TBIASKE  ON  THB  USEASIS  OF  flDUnuai, 

By  D.  FRANCIS  COJ^DIE,  M.p. 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  I'hyddant;  Member  of  the  American  Philotophlcal  Society,  &c,  &o. 

In  One  Volnme  Octavo. 

tT  Tht  Pubiithers  would  particularly  call  the  ottenHon  qffhe  Public  to  an  examination  of  this  work. 

at  alto  DEHTESS  ON  OmiMiEN. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  EN6LAND. 

LIVES  OP  THE 

aUEENS    OF    ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST; 

WITH  ANBCD0TB8  OF  THEIR  COURTS. 
N^wJirstpubUshedfrotn  Official  Records^  and  other  Authentic  DoctnnentSt  pri- 

vot€  Mi  wtU  at  public* 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  AGNES  STRICKLAND. 

EIGHT  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  READY. 

VOL.  I.-^oiitafot  Matilda  of  Fiandan^  Matilda  of  Scotland,  Adelicia  of  Loafmine,  Matilda  oT 

Boologne,  and  Eleanor  of  Aqaitaine.    Price  50  centa,  in  iancj  paper. 
VOL.  II. — Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Isabella  of  Angooleme,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Eleanor  of  CasCfle, 
Marguerite  of  France,  laabella  of  Franoe»  PhiUppa  of  Hainault,  and  Anne  of  Bobenia. 
Price  60  cents,  in  paper. 
VOL.  IIL— laabella  of  Vaioia,  Jaaana  of  Navarre,  Katharine  of  Valoia,  Margaret  of  Aiyoa,  Elixa- 

beth  WoodvUle,  and  Anne  of  Warwick.    Price  60  cents,  in  paper. 
VOL.  IV.— Elisabeth  of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon^Anne  Bolejrn»Jan«  SejrmoafyAaneorCleTCS, 

and  Katharine  Howard.  JPrice  f5  oenta,  in  paper. 
VOL.  V.^— Katharine  Parr,  and  Queen  Mary.    Price  65  cents,  in  paper. 
VOL.  VLr--Qaeen  Elisabeth.    Price  65  cents,  in  paper. 
VOL.  VU.*-<tueen  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  of  Denmark.    Price  65  cents,  in  paper. 
VOL.  VUI^ — Henrietta  Maria,  and  Catherine  of  Braganxa.    Price  75  cents,  u  paper. 

{ICr  Anj  Volnme  sold  separate! j,  or  the  whole  to  match  in  extra  green,  cloth. 
"  These  volumes  have  the  fascinations  of  a  romance,  united  to  the  integrity  of  histoty.**— Ls« 
dam  Tinm. 

<<  The  details  too  personal  and  too  minnte  for  general  history,  contained  in  these  vohimea,  give 
them  a  peculiar  charm.*'-— Soitfik«rf»  LUertury  Memtngtr, 
«  One  of  the  best  historical  productions  of  our  time."— Lady's  Book, 

«  This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  delightfully  entertaining  books  in  the  language,  hot  it  u 
respected  universally,  on  account  of  its  great  historical  value.  It  abounds  with  ane^otes,  iUnstra> 
five  of  the  courtlv  manners  and  of  the  leading  characters  in  every  age  of  British  histoiy.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  popoiar  work."*-i>ai<|f  Ckroni£U. 

*'  The  previous  historical  works  of  Miis  Strickland,  her  xeal,  impartiality,  industry,  and  her  ch»* 
valrous  feeling  towards  the  heroines  of  the  olden  time,  all  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  the  writing  of  tbs 
work  before  us.  Her  researches  among  the  ancient  books  and  archives  have  brooght  a  greatnam- 
ber  of  curious,  interesting  and  important  facts  to  light;  and  her  perpetual  reference  to  the  deeei^ 
tiona,  letters,  conversations,  kc,  of  cotemporaneous  personages  ffive  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  each 
of  these  '  Lives,'  which  will  constitute  their  principal  charm  and  their  indiiputable  claim  to  popa- 
lar  fkvour.  The  work  will  be  received  by  scholars  as  an  invaluable  addition  to  English  hiatorr.'* 
'^Waidi$*g  Library,  , 

JAMIESON'S  LOVES  OF  THE  POETS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE 

LOVES    OF    THE    POETS. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  WOMEN,  <;Bi»MiUTfiP  IN  ANCIENT  AND 

MODERN  POETRY. 
By  MRS.  JAMESON. 

**  Only  shs  <hat  katk  as  rreat  a  share  in  virtue  as  in  beauty,  deseiHres  a  aobls  lova  Is  serve  her,  aad  a  tns 
poesie  to  ipeak  heT,^—Uabimtdon?t  Ca$ut9a. 

In  one  neat  I2mo.  volume,  Ikncy  paper.    Price  75  cehts. 

THE  LIFE~OF  WOMEN., 
STUDIES    OF   THE~LIFE    OF   WOMEN. 

rmoM  THE  rncKCH  or 

MADAME  JNfiCKER  UB  8AU88URE. 

In  one  neat  ISittO  volame,  falMy  paper.    Priee  t5  cents. 

^       EDdCAtldlToF   MOTHKR^S. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  M0THER8tl)R.  CIVILIZATION  Or  MANKIND 

BY  MTOMBN. 

nuuf  rmc  rnEvcHor 

L.   A1M&  MARTIN. 

In  one  ISmo  volume,  paper,  price  75  centsi  or  in  extra  doth. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVtNG'8  WORKS,  &C. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

in  TWO  BXAUTirVL  BOTAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,  KZT&A  CLOTH, 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 
TTiis  Edition  Contains: 
THE  SKETCH  BOOK,  KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  TALES  OP  A 
TRAVELLER,  A  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRENADA, 
AND  THE  ALHAMBRA. 
{^  Eftck  of  the  works  coatained  in  this  edltioa,  eaa  be  hwH  Mparetelj,  done  ap  in  tw4  neat 
dUKKtocimo  volwMfy  doth. 

ALSO,  THE   ROCKY   MOUNTAINS, 

OR  SCENES,  INCIDENTS,  AND  ADVENTr^RBS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

WITH  TWO  LARGS  MAPS, 

H  two  12010.  volttme§>,  tloth, 

A  HisToRy  . 

or  THE 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

In  two  octavo  ooiumet, 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVINQ. 

In  on€  neat  ISmo.  volume,  extra  cloth, 

mVING'S  LIFE  OF  MARGARET  DAVIDSON. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND   POETICAL  REMAINS 

MARGARET  MILLER  DAVIDSON. 
BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

▲  NEW  EDITION;  R£YI8£D. 

POETICAL  REMAINS 

OP  VHB  LAIS. 

LUCRETIA    MARIA    DAVIDSON. 

COLLECTED   AND    ARRANGED   6T    HER   MOTHER. 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHY, 

BY  MISS  SEDGWICK. 
A  New  Ediiumj  Mevised, 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

WRITINGS  OF   MRS.   MARGARET  M.   DAVIDSON, 

THll  MOTHBa  or  IaTJQMMTUL  AXn>  MABOA&BT. 

WITH  A  PRESAOJBi 
BY  MISS   SEDGWICK. 
iCr  The  above  three  works  are  done  up  to  match  in  neat  dnodecimo  form,  fkncj  paper,  pjice 
fiftj  cents  each ;  or  in  extra  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
BIT  SIR  JAMBS  MACiaMTOtfH. 
WITH  A  P11EFAC«, 
Bt  THE  Rev.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A.  '' 

Trom  the  ieeond  Edinburgh  edition  ;  in  one  neat  octavo  volume. 

MEMOIRS  OP  MRS.  HEMANS,  bThir  SisfeK    1  vol.  iStnb. 
BABBAGE'S  NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE.    1  vol.  8vo. 
GIESLER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    S  vob.  8vo. 
LOCKHAirrS  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    7  vols.  12mo. 
WHEATON  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.    1  vol.  8vo. 
WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.   Prepared  for  "Libraries,"  1  voL  12mo. 
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CAMPBELL^  POEMS. 

THE    POETICAL  WORK^   OF  THOMAS   CAMPBELL, 

COMPLSTE, 
WITH  i.  MEMOIR  OF  TU£  AUTHOA  BY  IRVING,  AND  REMARKS  W  EOS  WRITIKGS 

BY  LORD  JEFFREY, 

Witb  a  Ponrtit  ta4  TwfilTe  other  lUvttrmtions. 

|»  »iii  tiatil^  vokmrn^  crmm  tictav^  done  ly  im  fim  tsUf  ekikf^Utf  #r  mif  iHMto  cay. 

Thif  ii  the  only  complete  edition  of  CampbeU*t  Poema  pabliehed  in  tlrie  eoMry.    it  !•  piitri 

in  Yoiy  elegant  atjle^  and  f^ni^  one  of  the  qeateat  bpol^  tbr  th«  ai^roac^g  •eaaon  now  bcftct 

the  pablic. 

ROGERS'  POEMS. 

THE    POEMS  OF   SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

IN  ONK  SUPfiR^  IMPXaiAL  OCTAVO  VOLUME,  WITH  TEN  STEEL  PLATES. 

K£BL£'S  CHRISTIAN  TfiAB^ 

THE  CHRI9TIAN   YEAR;. 
THOITGUTS  IK  YttME  FOR  TUB  SUNBAYS  AND  HOLfl)ATS  THfteUCfiOUT 

THE  YEAR- 

Bt  «H&  Rct*  JOllN  KRALE,  ProfeMor  ol^oetry  in  tile  tSi^e«iitf  ^ffOikford. 

Editod,  with  an  Introdoetion,  by  the  RiobtRbv.  GEOSOB  W.  DOANE,  Bishop  of  New  Untj. 

Azjo^  a  beamiftil  Bfinimtaie  Edition  in  Mnp,  with  an  lllapilaated  Title,  extra  eloch. 

MRS.  HEMANS'  PQ^JMS. 

THE  COMPLETE    POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MRS.    HEMAN8. 
WITH  ▲  vvnasB  wi  i|Kf  SISTERt  •ajiI»  jos  imi^  on  Hc|k  g^nivs,  it  M»^  SiGOURIfET. 

Also,  a  cheap  odltioa  in  paper.    Pdce  60  cents  a  Tolnme. 


SCOTT^S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


BONAP ARTELS  ORNITHOLOGY. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Bt  PuircE  CHARLES  BONAPARTE. 
hifwat  volymM,  fai^jM^  ^Mft  tis^iflkirty  pl&im^find}f€ngf9$tSd^  ami  h0mti^%ia$  etiourwi. 

THEY  HAVE  ALSO  PUBLISMCO,     '^ 
BENTH AMIANA,  Or  SelecAona  frem  the  Worke  of  Jopemy  Bentham  |  with  an  Ovtliae  of  hit 

OpinoM.    In  one  large  royal  dnodooivio  Tdbm^a,  o^ra  ^oth. 
BROUGHAM'S  STATESMEN.    Uistonoal  Sketehea  of  Statesnen,  whtt  Flonriahed  in  the  Tine  of 

George  the  Third.    In  three  duodecimo  Tolumesy  extra  doth,  containing  the  Three  Senes, 

comfdete. 
CAMPBELL'S  FREI>E|II€  TliE  GREAT.    A  Lilb  of  ^edeae^the^Q^oitr  Edited  bf  Hiiiiii 

Campbell.    Second  series,  in  two  j2mo.  yolumes,  doth. 
JESSE'S  COCTRT  OP  ENGLAND.    Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Ooutt  of  England,  Third  Series, 

from  1688  to  the  aoocstion  of  Qoorge  UJ,    In  thtee  dnodedmo  votames,  ettta  oloth. 
LIGHTS,  SHADOWS  AND  R|SFLPCTIQN8  OF  WJ^IGS  AND  TQRI9S4    By  «  Ooeat^  tkat- 

tleman*  *  In  one  duodecimo  Tolunve.   ^ 
TUCKER'S  LIFE  OP  THOMAS  J£FF'£R8<HV.    tn  two  oet%te  volun^  wi^  »  Portr^  f«io«s 
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THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA    AMERICANA. 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POUTICS. 

BIOGRAPflri 

IKOLUDINO 

A  COPIOUS  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  IN 
AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

OS  TIB  BliU  OF  TBS  flTBlTTH  XDITIOST  OF  TBB  OBBJUV 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON.  ^ 

XBITEOBT 

FRANCIS    LI£B£R. 

ASSISTED  BT 

E,  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 

IN  THIRTEEN  OCTAVO  TOUJMUS  OF  OYER  8IX  HUND&SD  PAGES  EACH. 
In  yarieus  Bindings. 

This  work  is  so  well  aact  so  ^vounbl^  known  to  the  public,  that  it  is  scarcelj  worth  while  for 
the  pnblithers  to  adduce  any  of  the  encoqiiums  which  it  has  received  from  all  quartera..  The  steady 
demand  which  still  contimiei  Ibr  it,  notwtthrtinjttng  the  ti Umber  ef  jeara  athcfr  ita  first  publication, 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  satiaftotioB  thnt  it  gives  to  all  who  eounlt  its  P^ff^t  Md  shows  that 
the  publishers  have  not  miscalculated  in  reducing  the  price  to  about  ooehalfMe  original  subscrip- 
tion. But  while  the  length' of  time  in  which  the  Encyclopiedia  has  been  before  the  profession  has 
elevated  it  to  the  character  of  a  standard  work,  and  one  neceasary  fbr  every  library,  it  has  become 
•omewhat  behind  the  day  in  its  notices  «f  <ioCemporahooiif  events  and  people.  T6- obviate^  tfaia 
ol^ection,  the  publishers  have  in  preparation,  and  will  iasue  early  next  yeai 

A  SUFPIiEMENTARY  VOLUME, 

under  the  able  SSditotial  care  and  «uperinteodenee  of 
PaoMSsoR  HENRY  VBTHAKE, 

#r  TBB  VVITXBSIYY  OV  TZVlnTYAaiJ^ 

This  vdmne  will  contain  aitides  on  all  now  and  important  subjects  hb  History,  Biography,  Sta^^ 
tisties,  Philosophy,  Civil  and  Political  Scienoe»  fcc,  &c.,  bringing  ^e  werk  ftillv  up  to  ^e  present 
day,  nxid  readoriikg  it  a  complete  record  of  everything  of  IntetBit  whiob  propeny  eomea  under  th# 
soope  of  such  a  pnblicatloa.   It  will  be  sold  separate. 

MOORK'S  IRELAND. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND 

-non  m 

EARLIEST  PERIOD. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  JIbq. 

IN  ONE  VOL.  OCTAVO, 
l^e  la^  liOBdon  Volume  will  soon  be  published,  when  this  work  will  b^coBipleted*. 

A  POPULAR  TREATISE  ON 

VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

Published  under  the  dU3pices  of  the  Society  for  the  PromotioQ  of  Popular  InitruotioQ; 

WITH  NUMEBOV*  W00»  CVn, 

BY    W.   B.    CAXPCNfER. 

In  One  Volume,  ISmo. 

THE  MILLWRIGHT "apTd  MILLER'S  GUIDE. 

BY  OLIVER  BVAN8. 

The  Tenth  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corre<!ttoiM ;  by  tile  Professor  of  Mechanics  in  the  Pranklim 

lamj^MtB  of  PoBttiyliBniB ;  and  a  Description  of  an  Improved  Mctrdianft  FImt  Mill« 

WITH  BiroBAVnros. 

BT  C.  &  O.  EVANS,  EKonfztBs. 

Tkli ii«  Itfatrtieal  siroirk^  and  IttchBd  b  very  eiltodBl  MlBw 
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MURRAY'S  ENCYCLOP^IA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  ENCYCLOPJEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHT. 

coMFmisuro 
A  COMPLETE  BKStRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH,  PHYSICAL,  STATISTICAL,  CIVIL, 

AND  POLITICAL* 
KZHiBirnfo 
ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES,  ITS   PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE,   THE 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  EACH  COUNTRY,  AND  TflJS  INDUSTRY,  COM- 
MERCE, POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  CIVIL  AND  SOCLAL 
STATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  F.R.S.E.,  4>c. 

Aisitted  in  Botany,  bj  Profeaaor  HOOKER— Zoology,  &c.,  bj  W.  W.  SWAINSON— AsHomhbj, 
fcc.,  by  Professor  WALLAC£-^>«eology,  ate.,  by  Profewor  JAMESON. 

.  RgVttEO,   WITK  ADDITIONS, 

BY  THOMAS  G.  BRADFORD. 

THE  WHOLE  BROUGHT  UP,  BY  A  SUPPLEMENT,  TO  1843. 

fn  three  lar^^e  octavo  rolames, 

VARIOUS   8TYLE8    OP    BINDING. 

This  great  work,  furnished  at  thia  remarkably  cheap  rate,  contains  about 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  DIFERIA^  PAGES, 

AND  n  ^LITSTRATED  BT 

EIGHTY-TWO   SMALL   MAPS, 

and  a  coloured  Map  of  the  United  States  after  Tanner's, 

TOOETREK  WITH  ABOtTT 

Eleven  Hundred  Wood  Cnta^ 

executed  in  the  best  style, 

and  repreae^' 
ing  every 
.rietyofobjf 
curious  eitl 
in  Nature 
Art.  Rema 
aUe  Boj 
ings;  Vie 
of  Citu 
Places  Ge 
brated  ia  F 
tory,  or  in 
resting  h 
Natural  PJ 
nomena;  I 
Appeaxani  

Ctueadeqf  V^nagrt, 

short,  everything 
which  engages 
the  curiosity  or 
industry  of  man 
^  enters     into    the 

{scope  of  this  £n- 
cyclopedia,  and 
gis  here  seen,  de- 
^  scribed  and  fi- 
.  gured. 

The  manner  in  which  these  multifarious  subjects  have  been  treated  by  the 
Editor  and  his  able  coadjutors  has  afforded  universal  satisfaction ;  and  the  style 
in  which  it  is  prasentad  to  the  American  public,  though  at  ao  trifling  a  price, 
is  worthy  of  the  exalted  reputation  of  the  work. 


and  Ontoms  of 
the  various  Na- 
tions; Objects  in 
Natural  History, 
Birds,  Beasts, 
Fishes,  Shells, 
Minerals,  Insects, 
Flowers,  Plants, 
Utensils,  Ol^'ects 
of  Commerce;  in 
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Tgg  OOlCPLBgB  qOQg. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  COOKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING, 
WITS  VFWARIIS  or  SEVEN  lUNDBED  RECEIPTS. 

coNiimiro  of 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OP  MEAT  AND  POULTRY,  PREPARATIONS 
FOR   COOKING;    MAKING    OF    BROTHS    AND    SOUPS;    BOILING, 
ROASTING,  BAKING  AND  FRYING  OF  MEATS.  FISH,  &a; 
SEASONINGS,  COLORINGS,  COOKING  VEGETA- 
BLES; PREPARING  SALADS;  CLARIFY- 
ING;  MAKING  OF  PASTRY,  PUD- 
DINGS, ORUELS,  GRAVIES.  GARNISHES,  Ac.  Ac. 

Airb  "WTPit 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WINES. 

WITH   ADDITIONS   AND   ALTERATIONS, 

BY  J.  M.  SANDERSON, 

Of  the  Franklin  Hoose. 
Tn  one  nnall  volame,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-fiye  Cents. 

THE  COHFUETK  CnNTECTBINEH,  PASTRY  COOK  ASH  BAKEL 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  MAKING  CONFECTIONARY  AND  PASTRY, 

AND  FOR  BAKING. 

With  upwards  of  Five  Hundred  Receipts, 

•  CONflltTINO  OF 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ALL  SORl'S  OP  PRESERVES.  SUGAR  BOILING, 
COMFITS,  LOZENGES,  ORNAMENTAL  CAKES,  ICES,  LIQUEURS, 
WATERS,  GUM  PASTE  ORNAMENTS.  SYRUPS.  JELLIES, 
MARMALADES.  COMPOTES,  BREAD  BAKING, 
ARTIFICIAL  YEASTS,  FANCY  BIS- 
CUITS. CAKES,  ROLLS,  MUFFINS,  TARTS,  PIES,  Ac.  Ac 
W.tH   AOD.J^O^Ij^gg^^TERAT.ONS. 

Practical  Confectioner,  Che^nat  Street. 
In  one  small  volame,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-five  cents. 

TH2    gOIgPLBgB    PLORIST. 
A  MANUAL  OF  GARDENING, 

COlfTAIinilG 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 

AND  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SHRUBBERY— THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN,  AND  THE  LAWN. 

^     With  Detcriptions  of  those  Plants  and  Trees  most  worthy  of  Coltare  in  each  Department. 

WITH    ADDITIONS   AND  AMENDMENTS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

In  one  small  yolnme.    Price  only  Twenty-five  cents. 

TIE  CQHFLETE  mcmOl  AMB  HHIIT  BABSENER. 
A  SELECT  MANUAL  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENING, 

AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUITS. 

coBTAnrnvG 
FAMILIAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PRACTICE  IN  EACH  DE- 
PARTMENT, DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MANY  VALUABLE  FRUITS,  AND  A 
CALENDAR  OF  WORK  TO  BE  PERFORMED  EACH 
MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 
THE  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  Clil^ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 
The  above  form  a  neat  and  uMrui  series  of  booki,  by  compOtent  aethors  and  editors,  on  these 
necessary  subjects.    They  are  pnotfd  ami  done  tip  to  matcn,  and,  where  necessary,  Ulostrated 
with  appropriate  wooS  cuts.    The  COMPLETE  COOK  AND  CONFECTIONER  may  be  bad, 
neatly  done  up  in  one  duodecimo  volume,  doth,  for  Fifty  ^ents,  at  which  price  and  form,  the 
FLORIST  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENER^  ar^  also  for  sale. 
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Tov ATT  An  jnnmDrs  srinAH  hb  m  m  wobsl 

THE    HORSE. 

BY  WILLIAJI  TOUATT. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ILtUSTRATIONS. 

TOOXmEB  WITH  A 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

A  BftttnTATIOir  ov 

THE  iUtfEWCAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

HOW  TRAINKB  AlO)  JOCKEYED. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

AMD 

AN   ESSAY   ON   THE  ASS   AND  THB  MULE, 

BY  J.  S.  SKINNER, 

AM)M«m  Post  Muter  GMieril^  and  Editor  of  the  IMrf  Segblor. 

This  edition  of  Tonaft's  well  known  and  sUndard  work  on  the  Management.  Diseues,  nd 
Treatment  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a  wide  eircnlatieo  thvoughoot  the  coantrr,  tbtt 
the  Pqbjlishers  need  9%j  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and<;onfi4ono«*f  aU  wbo  k#«p  Hones 
qt  are  inftervsted  in  tfi^ir  improvemtnit, 

<*  In  introducing  this  verj  neat  editioa  of  Yoontt**  well  ^9wn  book,  on  "  The  Horse,"  t»  o«r 
readers,  it  is  not  necessvy,  even  if  wo  had  time,  to  sar  anjuiing  to  conrinoe^  them  of  its  worth;  it 
has  been  highly  spoken  o^  by  tlwee  moet  capable  or  Hppreciating  ita  merits,  and  its  appeanaca 
under  the  patronage  of  the  «  Society  for  the  DtffM»n  of  Useful  I^nowledge,*'  with  Lord  Broo^aa 
at  Its  head,  ifibrds  a  fiUl  guaranty  for  its  high  chaHeter.  The  book  is  a  vefV  Talnable  one,  and  wt 
indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  editor,  that  every  mna  who  owns  the  *  hair  of  a  hone,'  sbonld 
have  it  at  bis  elbow,  to  be  coaaalted  like  a  fajnilT  physjeian,  *  for  mitigating  the  disorders,  and  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  moat  interesting  and  useful  of  all  domestic  animals.' "— JbriiMr's  CabmA. 

**  This  celebrated  work  has  been  completely  revised,  and  much  of  it  almost  entirely  re-wrinci 
by  its  able  author,  who,  from  being  a  practicsJ  veterinary  surgeon,  and  ^witbnl  »  great  lover  and 
excellent  judge  of  the  animal,  is  particularly  well  qualinnd  to  write  thn  history  of  the  noUesC  of 
quadrupeds.  Messm.  Lea  fc  Blanchard  (kf  Philadelphia  have  republished  the  above  work,  omittiaf 
a  few  of  the  first  pages,  and  have  supplied  their  place  with  matter  quite  as  valuable,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  the  reader  in  ^is  conntryt  it  being  nearly  160  pases  of  a  general  histoij  of  the 
horse,  a  dissertation  on  the  Amevican  trotting  horse,  bow  trained  ana  jodteyed,  an  account  of  his 
remarkable  performances,  and  an  essay  on  the  Ass  and  Mule,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  lEi^.,  Assistant  Post- 
master Getietal,  and  late  editor  of  the  Turf  Ke^tster  and  America^  Fariner.  Mr.  Skinner  is  one 
of  our  tidst  pleating  writers,  And  has  been  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  horse  from  childhood, 
and  we  need  not  add  that  be  has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  task.  He  also  takes  op  the  import- 
ant subject,  to  the  Atherican  breeder/ of  the  Ass,  alid  tikt  Mule.  This  he  treatt  at  length  ana  con 
amore.  The  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Horpe  is  n  handsome  octavo,  with  numerous  wo^  cuts.''— 
American  AgricuUurm. 

<<  One  of  the  most  useflil  hooks  which  the  impnise  given  to  ai^cukaral  knoudedgn  within  a  few 
years,  has  produced,  is  the  work  on  <The  Hone/  by  Youatt.  Since  its  publication  in  1831,  its 
sale  has  been  great  and  constant,  and  its  circulation  considerable  even  in  the  United  States  A  new 
edition  was  lately  published  in  London, and  Ibis  we  v«  jipppy  to  say,  hns  boon  re-published  by  Lea 
&  Blanchard,  in  a  beautiful  style,  and  at  a  cheap  raie.  But  the  principnl  addilienal  value  of  this 
new  American  edition,  is  a  thorop^h  cession  to  adapt  it  the  more  euctl j  to  the  circumstances  ef 
this  country,  and  a  most  vahiabDe  introduction,  b^  J.  S.  Skinner,  wen  known  for  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture^  ftud  editor  of  th«  Turf  Begiater.  Th^  intreduetioa  sIm>ws  Ma.  Skinner  to  be 
a  thorough  qiAstnr  of  hte  ttbject,  and  the  mass  of  infennatk>ff  he  has  brought  tegelher  on  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  horse,  the  improvement,  character,  and  performances  of  that  noble  animal,  is  such  ss 
aouUhMO  been  soUected  ooIy  bvone  who  undorstood  a^d  spnrediated  tht  sutijtfctof -^ibich  he 
.  «M  tsetcing.  Ha  has  diso  addted  A  valuable  essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule. '  The  fanpftntementxif 
animals,  or  the  science  of  crosses,  u^e  convder  as  but  hi  comparative  iAfimcy;  and  we  hail  witli 
pleasure  a  work  like  the  <  Introduction,*  calculated  still  farther  to  advance  this  great  interest.  We 
thank  Mr.  Skinoar  for  this  velumei  and  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  it|  it  will  prove  a  most 
acceptable  present,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  the  public,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
keeps  a  horse." — Albany  Otltivator^ 


L.  *  B.  WILL  PUBLISH, 

THE    DOG. 

BY  WILLIAM  YOUATT. 
IN  ONE  VOLUME.    WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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CLATER  AND  SKMNEVS  CAHLE  DOCM 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
ALL  DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  OXEN,  SBEEP  AND  SWINE; 

■  t  AND  A  SKtTOH  01^  TRIt 

ANATOMt  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

Bt  FRANCIS  CIATEB. 

BOITEO,  BETOBO  AKD  ALMOST  SS-WmiTTUr,  BT 

WILUAM  YOUATT,  Author  of  "  The  lloree." 

WITH  IfUlfSROVS  ADOmONS, 

XMBBAcnie  ju>  EasAT  <m  tbb  vol  or  ojxk  aitd  the  mPBOTEMBHX  HI  THX  BBZBs  or  mur. 

Bt  J.  S.  SKINNER. 

WITH  NUMEROtTS  CUTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

**  Am  its  title  would  import,  it  ii  a  most  Taloable  work,  and  thoold  be  in  the  hands  of  eYerj  Ame- 
ricma  Fanner;  aid  we  ftel  fwood  in  Myhif  >  ^t  the  talne  ef  the  work  bu  been  great}^  eahanced 
by  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Skinner.  Ciater  and  Youatt  are  names  treasared  by  the  fiurmiag  oosh- 
nSunities  of  Europe  as  Household-gods  j  nor  does  that  of  Skinner  desenre  to  be  less  esteemed  in 
MmfirA.**^^i^miri€m^  Farmer. 

SKINNER'S  DS6  AND  SPORTSMAN. 

THE   DOG  AND  THE    SPORTSMAN. 

EMBRACING  THE  USES,  BftBEOINO,  TRAINUW,  DISEASBS,  Slc^  &c  OF  D008, 

AND  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GAME,  WITH 
THEIR  HABITS. 

ALSO,  HINTS  TO  SH00TE»8, 

WITH   VARIOUS    USEFUL   RECIPES,   kc,  he. 
By  J.  S.  SKINNER. 
*  mth  Plates. 

In  one  irei^  uBa^  13mf  nohnne,  extra  dothw  ' 
«  Thia  ia  an  ezoeHent  book.    It  shows  how  aervioeabk  the  dog  mar  be  made,  and  he w  to  «4te 
him  serviceable.    The  ezceUent  advice  upon  the  treatment  ofthe  balf>reasoning  animal,  (some 
doga  do  reason,)  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  aspires  to  own  a  dog,  that  is  serviceable  in  the 
field."— U«  S.  Gazette. 

CLATER'S^ARRIEE. 

EVER7  -urn  HIS  OWN  FiMIER; 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  MOST  AP- 
PROVED METHODS  OP  CURE  Of  THE 
DISEA^S  or  HOB££S. 

*  By   FRANCIS    CLATER, 

Mtun  of  "  BTeff  Mm  hia  «*n  Catile  Doctor." 

And  Hit  .%m  J(M1N.  (PLATER. 

FBRBT  AmCUmti  FROM  vm  TYIVKTTJBWtmi  LONDON  BDIinON. 

WTrt  IWtEB  AND  4*DIfl6in, 

BY  J.  S.  '8K1NNSR. 
■Kt  tnu  tOiiKhtohiutt,  Mk 
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THE  WOBKS  OF  CHARLES 

(BOZ). 


I  H^a: 


L  fc  B,  have  For  Sale  n&Ubnii  Sets  of  Dickens'  Tales. 
A  PINE  EDITION, 

ON  GOOD  PAPER,  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED,  WITH  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY-FOUR  PLATES,  AND  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  WOOD- 
CUTS IN  SEVEN  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 
NEATLY    DONE   UP    IN   EXTRA  CLOTH. 
|C7*  Any  volome  may  be  had  separately. 

A  CHEAF'EDrnON, 

IN  SEVEN  VOLUMES,  PAPER  COVERS. 
PRICE  ONLY  TWO  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTY  CENTS,  WHEN  A  SET  18  TAKEN. 

Any  volume  sold  sepanitely  as  follows : 


THE  POSTHUBfOUS  PAPERS  OF  THE  PICKWICK  CLUB.    U  1  toI.^  price  50 1 
OLIVSR  TWIST,  OR  THE  PARISH  BOY'S  PROGRESS.    In  !  toI.,  price  tirenty-five  < 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE  AND  EVCRY-DAY  PEOPLE. 

In  one  volume.     Price  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAjS  NICKLEBY.    In  1  roU,  price  50  cestB. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NINETY  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD.    la  1  toL,  price  50  . 

BABXfABY  RtTDOE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FORTY  LARGE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.    In  1  toI.,  price  50  i 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 

In  one  volume.    Price  fifty  cents. 

9^  These  editions  are  the  only  ones  at  preaent  before  the  public,  nnifbrm] j  printed  and  bood, 
forming  neat  sets. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  ^THE  CHIMES." 

THE  CHIMBS:  A  GOBLIN  STORY  OF  SOME  BELLS  THAT  RANG  AN  OLD 
YEAR  OUT  AND  A  NEW  YEAR  IN. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  twelve  platea  bj  Macliie,  Leech  and  others.    In  one  ISmo.  Tolome,  fancy  doth. 

At^O   FOR  SAtEy 
TOKEAH,    B  Y  J  E  A  LSFI  E  LD. 

TOJKEAH,   OR  THE   WtflTE   JLQSE; 

A  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN   LIFE. 
Bt  C.  8SALSFIELD. 


had  been  but  a  yea^  or  two  in  flie  c^unt^. 


MARSTON,  OR  THE  MEMOIRS  OP  A  STATESMAN. 

COMPLETE. 
THIS  INTERB8TINO  HISTORICAL  ROMANQ£  IS  NOW  COMPLBTB 

IN  TWO  PART& 
Prioa  Cweoty^five  cents,  ^cL 

It  is  attribated  to  WARBEN»  lathor  of  <<Te^  Thousand  a  Tear." 
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COOPER'S    WORKS. 

THE  NOVELS  ANO  TALES  OF  J.  FENNIMORE  COOPER, 

MAY  BE  HAD  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

^  dnffottn  fSHftfoif* 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  LARGE  DUODECIMO  VOLUMES,  WELL 
BOUND  IN  SHEEP  GILT, 

FORMING  A  BEAUTIFUt  SERIES,  EACH  VOLUME  COMPREHENDING  A  NOVEL. 

IN   FORTY^^fS'^8't^&l°s'?''§9'ODECIMO. 

DONE  UP  IN  NEAT  PAPER  COVERS. 
Price  only  twenty-fire  cents  a  volume,  each,  work  in  two  volumes. 

coMFRisnio: 
THE  SPY— THE  WATBRWITCH—HEIDENMAUER— PRECAUTION— HOMEWARD  BOUND 
—HOME  AS  FOUND— THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS— THE  HEADSMAN— THE  TVH) 
ADMIRALS— THE  PIONEERS— THE  PILOT— LIONEL  LINCOLN— THE  PATHFINDER 
—THE  WISH-TON-WISH— MERCEDES  OF  CASTILE— THE  M0NIKIN8— THE  BRAVO 
—THE  DEERSLAYER— THE  PRAIRIE— THE  RED  ROVER— WING  AND  WING— WY- 
ANDOTTE, OR  THE  HUTTED  KNOLL ;  ahd  THE  TRAVEUNG  BACHELOR- 

ALSO,  NED  MYERS;  OR,  A  LIFE  BEFORE  THE  MAST. 
In  one  12mo.  volume.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 

THE  LEATHER  STOCKING  TALES. 

SETS  OF  THESE  CELEBRATED  ROMANCES  MAY  BE  HAD  IN  FIVE 
NEAT  laMO.  VOUTMES.  BXtRA  CLOTH. 

THE  DEERSLAYER,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS, 

THE  PATHFINDER,  THE  PIONEERS^  avd  THE  PRAUUB. 

COOPEa^S  SEA  TALES. 
IN  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  12M0.  VOLUMES,  EXTRA  CLOTH, 

EMBRACIH&t  

THE  PILOT— HOMEWARD  BOUND— THE  WATER  WITCH— THE  TWO  ADMIRALS— 

THE  RED  ROVER— WING  AND  WING. 

ALSO,  STILL  ON  HAND,  A  PEW  COPIES  OP 

COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKSirFIELDINTAND  SMOLLETT. 

Printed  in  a  Neat  and  Uniform  Style,  to  match  the  clieap  edition  of 

Dickens'  Works. 

SELECT   WORKS  oFtOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  OP  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY  BIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Thai  Edition  oootainf 
THE  ADVENTURES  OP  RODERICK  RANDOM.    PHee  twenty-fict  cent$. 

THR  AiyVENTURES  OF  PEREGRINE  PICKUB.    PHcefifiy  tent$. 

THE  EXREDITiON  OF  HUMPHREY  CLINKER.    Prie$,  twenty-Jivi  9mt$. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOM.    Prict  twenty-five  cents. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LAtJNCELOT  GREAVES,  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 

OF  AN  ATOM.  AND  SELECT  POEMS.    Prict  twenty-five  cente. 

^  Or,  the  whole  doae  up  in  <nm  very  large  oetaTO  ToUme,  extra  oloth.    With  a  Portrait. 

SELECT  WORKS   o"FhENRY  FIELDING. 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  6f  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  BY  SfR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS,  Bt  ARTHUR  MURPHY,  Esq. 

THIS  inmoir  covtaivs, 

TOM  JONES,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FOUNDLING,    PHee  fifty  tenU, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS. 

Price  fifty  centt. 

AMEI.IA.    Ptiee  twenty-fine  eerOi* 

THE  LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  WILD  THE  GREAT.    Price  tweniy^ht  c€nU. 

^  Or,  the  whole  in  one  large  octavo  Tolnme,  extra  doth.    With  a  Portrait, 
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flO  LBA  &  BLANOOlUyS  PUBUOATtom. 

WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

LATELY  PUBLISHED, 
tiLEMENTS  OE^  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  ON  A  NEW  AND  SYSTE- 
MATIC PLAN;  from  tji«  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  to  wkkk  is 
added,  a  summary  of  the  leading  erents  sinee  ihek  period,  for  the  «a&  of 
Bchoolsand  Prirate  Students.    B^H.  Whttb,  B.  A.,  Trinity  CoOege^GuDH 
bridffe.     With  additions  and  questions,  bV  John  8.  Hast,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
the  PhHadelphta  High  S^hom,  and  Promaor  of  Moral  uh)  Mental  Science, 
etc.  etc.    In  one  volume^  large-  duodecimo,  neatly  booi^d  with  Maroon  Backs. 
;i1ii8  work  bM  tIrMMiy  pMsed  thrasgh  teiveral  editioas,  and  has  b«en  in(rodo<94d  Uto  naay  «f  die 
higher  Schools  and  AcadoHiiet  throughout  the  country.    From  unong  namerouB  recoauneada- 
tions  which  they  have  received,  the  publiihert  annex  the  fbllowing  from  the  Depaty  Sup^rinteodeal 
of  Commoo  ftchooU  fbr  New  TorlL. 

Secretanr's  OflBce,  >  State  of  New  York. 

!)epartmeiit  of  Cominon  Schook.      5  iA^My,  Oct.  iM,  ISiS^ 

ICeMn.  Lea  &  BLAiroHAmDt 

OxnTLBMlEiff— I  bate  ezambMd  the  eoajr  of  **  White*aUiiiTeraal  Hiilory,*'  wUeh  yoa  wave  m 
obliging  at  to  lend  me,  and  cheerfully  and  fblly  concur  in  the  coanaendations  of  ita  Taloe,  aa  a 
tomprdieniive  aad  enlightened  surrey  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  World  whieh  anay  of  the  moat 
competent  radges  bare»  as  I  perceive)  already  beatowed  apen  it  It  ap|>«an  to  bm  to  be  adittira- 
bly  adapted  Id  the  pnrpoaes  of  onr^pablio  achools;  and  I  Qnhaa>tatiM|iy  appiore  ef  its  iatfodactieA 
into  those  seminaries  of  dementary  instruction.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serraat, 

SAAnTEL  6.  RANDALL,  Jbept^  9i^eriiUemlerU  Common  &*aab. 
This  work'ia  admiaaWy  calcalatfd  for  Diatriet-«nd  ether  Lihsaaeat  aa  edkioa-^  that  porpesa 
without  queadena  has  been  pfaparad  dene  Mp  4n-«tteng  clodu 

WOW  BIUkDT, 

CHEMISTRY   FOR  STUDENTS- 

REMENTARY  CHEMISTRYrTHEORETlCAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

BY  GEORGE  FOWNES.  Ph.  D., 
Ch^mlbal  Lectarer  In  the  Middlesex  Hospital  )lf  edical  School,  &c.  fcc. 

With  Hmnennui  fflustratloim.    Edited,  with  Additfauui 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES^  M.D., 

Profbasor  of  General  and  Pharaiaceutical  Chemistiy  in  the  Phiiadalphia  College  of 

Pharmacy,  Itc.,  3cc. 

In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  aheep  or  extm  dot)^ 

This  is  amonf^  the  cheapaet  Tohimes  on  Chemittry  yet  preseajted  to  the  profession.    The  chara^ 

ter  of  the  work  is  such  as  should  recommend  it  to  all  colleges  in  want  of^a  text-book  aa  aa  iatra- 

duelioa  to  the  larger  aad  mere  advanced  ay  stems,  sach  aaCkmhaia^  aad  others.    The  graal  adraa- 

taga  wbieh  it  possesses  ov#r  all  the  other  elementary  works  on  the  same  iubjeet  now  befere  the 

]>Ab1ic,  is  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  Is  bTought  up  tb  the  day  on  efety  point,  tfibbrsfciag  lU 

a,ini  '    "     ' 


irge  pa^es,  on  small  type,  embellished  with  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  wood  engraTiafs, 
which  will  be  found  peculiarly  instructive  as  to  the  practical  operations  of  the_ laboratory^  and  the 


the  latest  iuTeatigatioiia  aad  (fiaeo«veries  of  importance,  in  a  ooaciae  aad  timple  manaar,  adaptad  Id 
the  time  and  comprehension  of  students  cotaaienoiag  tlie  science.    It  forms  a  royal  12mo.  toIi 

of  460  large  pi  "  '  .      ,     .       .    . 

which  will  be ^ ^ 

new  anl  imprived  methodi  of  ex^rinaiitiiig« 

It  has  already  been  adopted  aa  &  TeiMiook  by  Professor  StUiman  ef  Tale  OeUefi^  and  by  o&er 
Colleges  in  diilerent  pahs  of  the  cotintry.    The  FubU^ers  haye  alto  nanMroui  tdiAbendationa. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY,  with  instmctknis  forikedUilitatiYe  analy- 
sis of  Minerals.  Bt  Josova  Tbociikr,  F.G.  S.  Wi^  tgfo  htindred  and 
twelve  wood  outs»  a  handaome  octaro  Toiumot  hound  w  ombogaod  doth. 

This  is  a  syatematic  iatrodnotieta  to  Mineralogy,  aad  Geology,  ladmiimbiy  ciBaalated  to  instraet 
the  atadent  in  those  aeienoaa.  The  ergajyic  remaiaa-ef  the  yavioaa  Utautkom  wm  wall  'ilaatralad 
by  numerous  figures,  which  are  drawn  with  great-accuracy. 

MAGNETIC  VeLEGRA^W;  ' 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 
THE  AMERICAN  ELECTRO^MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH,  with  tlie  Be- 
ports  of  Congress,  and  a  description  of  all  Telegraphs  kncrvi^  employing 
Electricity  or  Galvanism.  IBufitrated  by  eighty-one  Wood  engraving^.  By 
Alfrkd  Vail,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph  at  Washington. 
One  small  rolume,  aewod. 
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WORKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AMD  COLLEGES. 
LEA   AND   BLANCHARD 

PVBUBH  AND  BiLTX  WV»  «AIS  THJt  IDLLOWIHO  rUMJOOX  AMD  VBEWVL 
WOBXS  TOR  ACAOKMIES  AMD  C0IXKGE8. 


ARNOTT'S  PHYSICS. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NAIURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

OBNBBAI.    AND    MEDICAL* 

Written  for  univenal  use  in  plain,  or  non-techaioai  Ungu^gs,  by  Nnu.  Abvott,  M.D.  A 
new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats,  MJ).  Complete  in  one  octavo  volomei  with  nearly  two  hundred 
wood-cats. 

TUt  MMdud  wqA  bM  bam  kag  aai  IbvooraMy  kaawaaieMoribelkMpapdar^aporitioaiof  tWii 
•eiaoM  k  tnalitfi:  Itfaatfiaivlyawdia— af^thtflmi 


BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 
AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  OEOORAPHT, 

By  Samvii.  ButUB,  D.D.,  hte  Lord  BUhop  of  LttckHeld;  eomaining  Twenty-oiw  Cofented 
Htft,  aad  a  compfaiw  Acceatuaied  Index.    In  one  octavo  volotte,  half  ^nd. 


BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

(}eagrstohis  dasaica,  or  the  application  of  Ancient  Geography  to  the  Claancs,  by  Simxtkl 
BuTLBK,  D,D,t  F.R.8.  Reriaed  by  his  Son.  Fifth  American,  from  the  last  London  edition; 
with  Questions  on  the  Maps,  by  John  Frost.  In  one  octavo  volume,  half  bound,  to  matoh 
the  Atlas. 


Elements  of  Univerasl  History,  on  a  new  snd  ayatematio  plan ;  from  the  earliest  times  to  ths 
Treaty  of  Vienna ;  to  which  is  added  a  summary  of  the  leading  events  since  that  period.    For 


WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

erasl  History,  on  a  new  snd  ayatematio  plan ;  from  the  ( 

^__^  ,       ,__,_  ,  to  which  is  added  a  summary  of  the  leading  events  sine 

the  uae  of  ^ools  and  private  Students,  by  H.  Whitb,  B.A..  Trinity  CoUegs,  Cambridge; 
with  MMijl9Dd«Qaestions,  by  John  S.  Hart,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  ffigfa 
SchodiPjIfo unions ^lume,  large  12mo^,  neatly  half  bound. 

TUfHi^  jiMvlaBewplaa,  wblehtoboHeredtoeotnbinetfaeadvantairatorUioft  fbniMriFiD  on.    Itb 

dWU«dliilft  mttki/^mtpouiiitg  with  ADcieat,  Middle,  and  Modem  Hiilorr ;  wMek  parte  areaimin  aabdirlded 

into  Hess  jiSt^ie  varioai  evean  are  preeeated  ia  the  order  of  thne,  while  il  ie  ee  arranied  that  the  anaaltof 

eaoh  eoiAti^  %«iiadl»aeeeiithrelr,  Ibae  eonbioing  the  adtaotagee  of  both  the  plana  hitherto  poiwed  in  worfca 
of  thli  Ufif^^  irtdii«hiA«eai«hea  of  the  ■tadeot,  there  will  be  found  nmneroao  amoptloal  tablee,  with  reaarki 
«ad  dtettheasfH  utmM,  aotiqaitiee.  and  naanoeia,  at  the  great  chrooologieal  epoeha. 

The  aiUMdSe'*.  MpA^Hioaa  editor  have  been  prioeipallr  eoafloed  to  the  ehcpien  eta  the  hiMorr  of  thii  eooaSPr. 
The  teriee  of  qoeHloM  br  him  will  be  found  of  nee  to  tboee  who  prefer  that  ayitem  of  inalnelioa.  Forthoeewha 
da^DoC  thtilaUWMt  have  had  an  edilioa  prepared  without  the  quettiDnB. 


HERSCHELL'S  ASTRONOMY. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  Sni  John  F.  W.  Hbrschsll,  F.R.S.,  &c. ,  with  iramerovs 
plates  and  wood^outs.  A  new  edition,  with  a  PreftM^  and  a  series  of  Questions,  by  9.  C. 
W AUtsa*   In  one  volume,  ISmo. 


BREWSTER'S  OPTICS. 

Elements  of  Optics,  by  Sir  Datid  Bbbwstrr  ;  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  A»  D.  Bsche, 
LL.D.,  Supsrintwdent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Ilc.  In  one  vokuas,  13mok,  with  nomeroas 
wood-cuts. 


BOLMAR'S  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works,  by  A.  Bolmar,  forming,  in  connection  with  ^Bolmar^a 
fjevisac,*'  a  complete  series  for  the  acquisition  of  the  French  hiiguage. 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by  a 
Key,  containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idiom,  &c.,  in  1  vol.,  12mo. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRA$fi89  on  every  topic  necesaary  to 
maintain  conversation,  arranj^ed  under  different  heads,  with  numerous  remarM  on  the  jpeculiar 
pronunciation  and  uaes  of  various  words ;  the  whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  fticihute  ths 
acquisition  of  a  correct  pronimciation  of  the  French,  1  vol.,  18mo. 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE  PAR  FRfilELON,  m  1  vol.,  13mo.,  aocom 
pained  by  a  Ksy  to  the  first  eight  books,  in  I  vol,  12mo.^  containinff,  like  the  Fablea,  the  tett, 
a  literal  and  ^ee  translslfon,  intended  as  a  sequel  fo  the.  Fables.   Either  vskuoe  sold  separately. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  TBRBBy  both  regular  and  irregukr,  k  a  small  vohims. 
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LEA  ds  BtANCHARD'9  PUBLICATIOOT. 


niSCRLLAiyeOlJS  l¥ORK^ 

IN  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LITERATURE. 
PUBLISHED  BT  LEA  ic  BLANCHARD. 


Acton*!  Modern  Cookenr,  with  cuts,  l2mo.  clotB. 

American  Ornithology,  by  Prince  Charles  Bona- 
parte.   In  4  Tols.  folio,  halfbocmd. 

Additon  on  Contracts,  at  preta. 

Amott't  Elements  of  Physics.    1  rol.  8vo,  sheep. 

Box's  Complete  Works.  In  7  vols.  8vo,  extra 
cloth,  with  numerous  plates. 

Same  work,  common  edition,  in  paper,  seven 
parts,  price  2  60. 

Benthamiana;  extracts  from  Bentham.    In  1  vol. 

Browntt*s  Aeligio  MedicL  1  vol.  18mo,  ex.  cloth. 

Bo]mar*s  French  Series,  consisting  oP— A  Se- 
lection of  One  Hundred  Perrin's  Fables,  with 
a  Key  to  the  Pronunciation ;  A  Series  of  Col- 
loq,oial  Phrases;  The  First  Eight  Books  of 
Fenelon's  Telemachus ;  Key  to  the  Same ;  A 
Treatise  on  all  ^e  French  Verbs,  Regular 
and  Irregular.  The  whole  forming  five  small 
▼olumes,  half  bound,  to  match. 

Butler's  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography. 

Butler's  Geographia  Classica.     1  vol.  Sto. 

Brigham  on  Mental  Cultivation,  &c.   13mo.  cloth. 

Bridgewater  Treatises.    The  whole  complete  in 

7  vols.  8vo.  various  bindings:  containing — Ro- 
get's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  in  2 
vols,  with  many  cuts ;  Kirby  on  the  History, 
Habits  and  Instinct  of  Animals,  1  vol.  with 

Slates;  Prout  on  Chemistry ;  Chalmers  on  the 
[oral  Condition  of  Man ;  Whewell  on  Astro- 
nomy ;  Bell  on  the  Hand ;  Kidd  on  the  Phy- 
sical Condition  of  Man ;  Buckland's  Geology, 
2  vols.,  with  numerous  plates  and  maps. 

RogeC,  Buckland,  and  Kirby  are  sold  separate. 

Brougham  on  the  French  Revolution.  1  vol. 
paper. 

Brougham's  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen. 

Bamaby  Riidge,  by  <<  Box,"  paper  or  cloth. 

Browning's  History  of  the  Huguenots,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Brewster's  Treatise  on  Optics. 

Babbage's  '*  Fragment."     1  vol.  8vo. 

Chimes,  by  Dickens;  plates,  18mo.  fancy  cloth. 

Complete  Cook.    Price  only  26  cents. 

Complete  Confectioner.    Price  25  cents. 

Complete  Florist.     1  vol.  12mo,  paper,  25  cents. 

Complete  Gardener,        do.  do.     25  cents. 

Curiosity  Shop,  bv  Box.    Paper  or  Cloth. 

Campbell's  Complete  Poetical  Works.  In  1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  or  white  calf.    Plates. 

Cooper's  Naval  History  of  the  United  States. 

— — ^  Novels  and  Tales.  In  23  vols,  sheep 
gilt,  12mo,  or  47  vols,  paper. 

Clater's  Horse  Doctor.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Clater's  Cattle  and  Sheep  Doctor,  1  vol.  12mo. 

Davidson,  Margaret,  Memoirs  of  and  Poems.  In 
1  vol.  12mo. 

' ,  Lucretia,  Poetical  Remains.    1   vol. 
12mo. 

,  Mrs.  Poetry  and  Life.    In  1  vcd.  12mo. 

Dog  and  Sportsman,  by  Skinner.    Plates. 

Dunglison  on  Human  Health,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Dana's  work  on  Corals,  4to.,  preparing. 

EiTCYCLOPJEDiA  OF  GcooEAPHT.  In  3  12mo.  vols. 

EircTCLOFfDiA  Amekicava.     13  vols.  8vo. 

East's  ReporU.    Edited  by  G.  M.  Wharton.    In 

8  vols,  large  8vo,  law  sheep. 

.Education  of  Mothers.    1  vol.  12mo,  cloth  or 

paper. 
Eleotro  Magnetic  Telegraph,  by  Vail,  sewed. 
Frederic  the  Great.    2  vols.  12mo,  extra  cloth. 
Fielding's  Select  Worki.    In  one  vol.  8vo,  cloth. 
Fownes'  recent  work  on  Chemistry,  1  vol.  12mo. 
Grahame's  Colonial  History.    4  vols.  8vo. 


Gieseler^s  Ecclesiastical  History.    3  voli.  8to* 

Hawker  on  Shooting,  with  cuts.    Preparing. 

HeracheU's  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

Hemans'  Complete  Poetical  Works,  in  7  volt. 

■  Memoirs,  by  her  Sister.    1  vol.  ISsio. 

Hale's  work  on  Ethn<^raphy.    4to.  at  press. 

Hilliard  on  Real  Estate.    At  Press. 

Hill  on  Trustees.    At  Frees. 

Ingersoll's  History  of  the  Late  War.    1  vol.Svo. 

Irving's  Works.    2  vols,  super  royal  8vo. 
■  Colnmbas.    In  2  vols.  8vo,  sheep. 

^  Beanliesb    In  1  vol.  iSiho. 

— —  Rocky  Mountains.    2  vols.  12mo,clo^ 

Jesse's  Court  of  England.    In  3  vols.  12mo. 

Keble*s  Christian  Tear.    In  32mo,  extra  dodi. 

lafe  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  bv  Judge  Tucker. 

Lights,  Shadows,  &c.,  of  Wnigs  and  Tories. 

Language  of  Flowers.  1  vol.  18no,  eol'd.plaiei. 

Lockhart's  Life  of  Soott.    7  vols.  12ao. 

Loves  of  the  Poets,  by  Mrs.  Jaroieson.    12mo. 

Marston ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Sutesman,  bow  eoi»> 
plete,  sewed. 

Mackintosh's  Ethical  Philosophy.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland.    In  1  vol.  8vo,  dsth. 

Martin  Chuxxlewit,  by  Box.    Cloth  or  paper. 

Millwright's  and  Miller's  Guide,  by  Oliver  Evsns. 
In  1  vol.  8vo,  sheep.    Many  Plates. 

Mills'  History  of  the  Crasades,  and  Chivalry. 

Military  Law  and  Court  Msrtial.     1  vol.  8to. 

Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
ditioa,  by  Capuin  Charies  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 

Niebuhr's  History  of  Roine^  cfmplete. 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  BesT  Climrp^er. 

Oliver  Twist,  by  Box.    Cleft- *J*»a&et. ' 

Picciolar-The  Prisonet  ,of  JftlBy     41^,  sewed. 

Popular  VegeUble    Physiolec  i;arpeBter. 

Pickwick  Club,  by  Box.    GWtli,_o#«r. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  «f -  ^U$^  ^  4>y  Agaes 
Strickland.    6  vds.  tflM>,  ^  tf  oi'^aper. 

Rush's  Court  of  Londou  Jiesrt  Utes.  1  vol.Svo. 

Ranke's  History  of  tiisrikmirytf  ftome^  1  vol. 
8vo,  cloth.  1-*^**- 

■      History  of  tfie'UcMMMon  in  Ger- 
many.   To  be  completed  in  1  vol. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  pttoman  and  Spsnish 
Empires. 

Rogers'  Poems,  a  splendid  editioif,  illestratsd. 

Roget's  Outlines  of  Physiology,  1  vol.  Svo. 

Sportsman's  Library,  by  Mills.     1  vol.  12mo. 

Scott's  Complete  Poetical  Works.    In  6  vols. 

Select  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett  Cloth  or 
paper. 

Siborne's  Waterloo  Campaign.    With  Maps. 

SUble  Talk  and  Table  Talk,  for  Sportsmen.  1 
vol.  12mo. 

Thomson's  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick 
Room.     ]  vol.  12mo,  extra  cloth. 

Tokeah,  by  Sealsfield.    Price  25  cents. 

Walpole's  Unrivalled  Letters.    In  4  large  valf. 

New  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

— — -  Memoirs  of  George  the  Third. 

White's  Universal  History.  A  new  and  im- 
proved work  for  Schools,  Colleges,  &C4  with 
Questions,  by  Professor  Hart.  In  1  volame, 
large  12mo,  extra  cloth,  or  hal^bound. 

Wheaton  on  the  Right  of  Search.    In  1  vol.  Svo. 

Washington  Potts  and  Mr.  Sinith,  by  Hjss  Leslie, 
25  cents. 

Wraxall's  Posthumous  Memoirs.    1  vol.  Svo. 
Historical  Memoirs.    1  vol.  8vo. 


Yonatt  on  the  Hone,  ftc    1  vol.  Svo. 
Youatt  on  the  Dog,  with  plates.    Pr^aring. 
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